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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, Known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
Status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. ; | 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy’. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 


the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 


consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay 


East and West 


Anglo-Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Anglo-Sindi 


Sindhi 


Sindi 


Zemindar Gazette 


Marathi 


Pudhari 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Sukkur 


Mirpur 
Khas 


Baroda 


Daily 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


John Wallace, C of E, 


English, Age 50 
Behramji Merwanji 
Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 


Manilal |Ichchharam 
Desal 
Hindu, Age 32 


Mulchand 
Bhagchand 
Hindu, Age 34 


Gurudinomal 
Tahilsing 
Sadarangani 
Hindu, Age 31 


Vasudev Purshottam 
Sathe 
Hindu, Age 32 


1,000 


1,000 


8,000 


1,000 


600 


1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar 


Gujarati 


Satsang 


Hindi 


Bharat 


Hindi Jain 


Bombay 


Surat 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 


Chunilal Bapuji Modi 
Hindu, Age 61 


Gaurishankar Jugal 
Kishore 
Brahmin, Age 30 


Kasturchand 
Jbavarchand Jain 
Hindu, Age 25 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 


Servant of India 


Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati 


Gujarati 


Navijan 


Poona 


Bombay 


Weekly 


Weekly 


Ahmedabad Weekly 


V S Shriniwas 
Shastn 


Hindu, Age 48 2,000 


V S Shrinowas 
Shastn 
Hindu, Age 48 


Mohandas 
Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 


19,003 


23,000 


600 


1,500 


400 


600 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


~~ =. 


e Partition Bah 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act of1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


Our microform publications are prepared and produced in accordance with 
recommended and established guide-lines for the production of microform of 
superior quality. These conform to the recommendations of the standard guides 
to good microforming and micropublishing practice. 


Attention should be drawn to the nature of the material. As with all printed 
sources the inking is variable. Darker and lighter inks, or a dark ink and a light 
pencil note, can appear on the same page. There are instances when the paper 
has been badly stained, discoloured, or faded with exposure to light over a period 
of time. Some pages are torn, crumpled or cropped. Occasionally volumes have 
been tightly bound and material is slightly obscured in the inner margin. The 
curvature towards the spine of such volumes inevitably results in some distortion 
of the text. Sometimes the original paper is quite thin and this results in 
showthrough which can make the print difficult to read. Every effort has been 
made to minimise these difficulties and some openings are microfilmed more 
than once in an attempt to bring out all the features of the original. Nevertheless 
these original characteristics present difficulties of image and contrast which. 
stringent tests and variations of density cannot entirely overcome. 


The most responsible care has been exercised in the filming of this unique 
collection and every effort has been made to ensure that this microform 
publication meets the standards established by the Association for Information 
and Image Management (AIIM), the American National Standards Institute 
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| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi ; 50 


‘Ichhéram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 


| Bhold4nith Vishwan4th ; 
| Jeth4lal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi os 


John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 a “te 

Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

Frank Baptista... eee 0c eee 


K. Natarajan (Madrasi Br4hman) ; 35 
Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 


Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 35. 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
Nominal editor, Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 
(Khoja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ove ove 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 oe 


Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 
Military officer. 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; $2 


Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Des4i; Hindu (N&gar 
Brahman); 41. ; 


Bania) ; 49. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pdrai ; 43 
Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 __,, 
Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... _ 


Hindu (Audich 
Brahman) ; 34. 


man); 34. 


Keshavlil Harivithaldés; Hindu (ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 37, 

M4nekl4i Ambardém ; Hindu (Bania); 24  ,,, 

Umedram Nagindds D&y4bhii; Hindu 

(Rania) ; 29. 


Vivakarpant Jathar ; 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman); 40. | 
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- Name, caste and age of Editor, 


. Anoto-Marirat. 
28 | Daydn Qhakshu ... ie 
$1 | Indu Prakdésh ... st 
82 | Mar&tha De@m Bandhu .. 
‘33 Native Opinion ... ‘n 
$4 |Prekehsk.. . —... 
35 |Samarth ... pa 0s 
Se |GhthuVijey ... 
$7 |ShriSaydji Vijay _... 
$8 | Subodh Patrika...  .. 
$0 |Godhérek... ... ... 
| Ane@Lo-Portucuzss. 
0 O Anglo-Lusitano ad 
ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIUM. 
4l O Bombaense ... ae 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


42  Al-Haq eee eee eee 
Prabhat coe 900 ee. 


Sindhi ail #48 ne 


| Anaio-URDU. 


45 | Muslim. Heraid ... nee 
Exouisa, Mara’THI AND 
Gusaka’TI. 


46 | Baroda Vatel ... ... 

| 

* ENGLIsH, MarATHI anD 
KANARESB. 


aa | Wdtakiak Patek «x. 
-7e{.. G@usara’tt. 

4a. Akhbér-e-lsl4m eee ee. 
60 | Akhbé4r-e-Soudadgar ge 


61 | Bombay Patrika .. i 
58 hora Samachar " 


Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
S4téra ... 
Kolhapur 

ee 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 


Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind). 


Bombay... 


Baroda .. 


Dharw4r 


Bombay..: 
Bombay... 
Do. an 


Broach ... 


Do. eee 


Weekly ... 
DO: vee 
a > Sas 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly ... 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly ... 
ay 
De si 
we tas 
a 
Bs ees 

Weekly ... 

Weekly... 

Weekly ... 
DO, . ce 
DOs see 

Daily ... 

Weekly ... 

Weekly ... 

eee 6s 

Daily... 

Do. eee 

Weekly. . 

Daily ... 

Weekly ... 
Doe ane 


man) 5 
| Démoder S4vlram Yande; Hindu (Marétha); 


|_Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu von 


Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 58, 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... eu ao 


Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman); 35 
Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savlé4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Sa@vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 


(Maratha) ; 28. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 31. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 

W4man R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
va Brahman) ; 28. 

Gop4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 

28. 


39. 
Dwirkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu an 
28. 


pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... oes 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 ose bet 


(1) Ali Mahomed ay Dehlvi; Muham- 
madan (Pathan); 30. 

(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 33. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 eee 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


| Rdamji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 eee 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman’ )3 63. 


Rial Ism4il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
N An bbhhi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 as 


B4élubhai Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
age 30. 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 33. 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 33. 
Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 44... si 


K4éshidds Bhagvandis ;x ‘Hindu (K&chis, i.0., 8 
vegetable seller) ; 43. | 


900 


1,100 


1,110 


655 


309 


res Blo Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
4} GusaRnitT1—-continued. | Zi 
4 56 | Deshotkarsh «+» ooo Ahmedadad ,..| Weekly .. = «..)| Manekl4] Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
Br4hman; 35. | 
0 57 | Din Mani «.. ee -++| Broach ... cool WO. ces ...| Nathalal Rangild’s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. ee 
0 68 |Fursad ... ves aa Bombay ... »».| Monthly »»| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi; 43 .., 60 
59 | Gadgadat ... 00 soct ER ons ..| Weekly... ...| Naginram Manchh&ram; Hindu (Dassoda 
0 Bania) ; 36. 
60 | Gap Sap ... ce wa ee ee | Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehangir Murzb4n; Parsi;27  .. 
0 61 Hind Mitra ee- eee Do. ede ee Weekly eee ees serceces 
: 62 | Fitechchhu see -- | Ahmedabad ..., Dow «oo ...| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
. 63 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma .«-| Bombay oo» ee ie eee | Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi ; 27 cee 
, 64 || J4m-e-Jamshed ... eee} Do. roe vee| Daily — woe ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhan; Parsi; 54 ooel 
| 
65 || Kaira Vartamén ... cool KirTa® evo ..| Weekly ... --| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak 
D Bania) ; 55, 
; 66 || Kathiaéwadno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ,,.) Do. ,,, in sebsee 
= 
; 67 Nagar Charcha or the; Bombay.., sesh SO tee »».| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P4rsi ; 33 oi 
Topics. 
68 Navaési Prak4sh ... | Navs@ri .. woe| Weekly ... .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 ove eee 
| 
) 69 | Nure Elam bee .--| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 Pe 
70 Ny4yadarshak ... -»| Ahmedabad _,,..| Fortnightly _...| Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
71 | Praja Mitré sien ...| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly eee) Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 33. 
72 | Praja Pok&r is nt eee ..| Weekly ... »ee| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... a nn 
73 | Punch Dand ses -e-| Bombay ... aa Oe ae .-.| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
. | a, 
74 | Samsher Bahddur... cool ADMedabad 4 40sliwwe| = DO. ade »| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 59. 
75 | Sdnj Vartamén ... ».-| Bombay ,.. veo] Daily. ove “ pee 
96 | tri Bodh <:. cco evel “DO. ico aol Momthly ...| Péllonji Burjorji Desii ; Parsi oe: 
77 «=| Surat Akhbar = w» snk ES es | Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 ... “iia 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha wh: Daa --.| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
o2, 
79 . Vishvadarshan an oot wx a ae -»-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
man) ; 25. 
HInpl. 
80 | Pandit ... cee 0] SOODR © ses vee] Weekly oc sel Coventree Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
| Jari) ; 41. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... dt Se ae »»+| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
KANARKSE. 
82 Digvijaya ... eee ree] Gadag ove ...| Weekly ... | Shankrapa Gadigeppa SBasrimarad; Hindu 
} 3 (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. ' 
83 | Hubli Patra sae “ss - wae —a: 2a cn »-| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Karnatak Vritta ... .».| Dharwar il ee aa ...|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
| (Karhada Brdhman) ; 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Bél&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
83 | Lok’ Bandhu ... eee} DO. © ove 4 we ~ on ...|Gururéo R&ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hindu 
| 7 (Deshasth Brahman); 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra sin »eo| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. _... ...|Gundo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
| . wr). — Brahman) ; 26. 
87 Ragik Ranjini eee eee Gadag eee ees Do. eee eee Gaurishankar RAmprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
; Br&éhman) ; 39, 
MaRATHI. 
4 Arunodaya eos = eve] Th&na 4, eee] Weekly... — ...) KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
= «688 | A’rydévart... 44. ove) Dhulia ... = «..] 9D. © woe = ore} Vithal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
Meeetiy Ch Re Brehman) ; 39. 3 : - 
? Bakul Ratnégiri 1 Do. ow» | Hari Dharméji Gandhi... ae asn oe 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Chendanshu 
Chandrakfnt ... 
Chandrodaya __... 
Chitragupta oes 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deen Mitra eee 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Dny4n S4gar sas 
Gurfkhi w. =. 
Gurakhi ... one 
Hindu Punch sa... 
Jagadddarsh eee 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Jagatsamfchér.., 
K4l eco os 
Kalpataru... sx. 
: | Karmanuk ge 
Keral Kokil __... 
Kegari un. tee 


Kh4ndesh Ohitragupta 
Khdndesh Vaibhay 
eee 


Lokaseva ... 


Mahéréshtra Vritts 


Moda Vritta ove 


20 | Mumbai Vaibhav 
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Belgaum... 
Kolhapur 

T&sgaon ... 
Chikodi .., 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Kolhapur 

Bombay - 
| Erandal os. 
Dharwar 

Kolhépur 
Bombay ... 
.| Thana 
| Ahmednagar 


—~* 


.| Poona 


.| Thana 


.| Poona .., 
Shol&pur 
.| Poonaces 
Bombay... 


Poona 


.| Dbulia .., 


eee 


| Do. 


| Nésik 


veel Weekly ... 
...| Fortnightly 
...| Weekly ... 
ot tee 
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= Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); | 


Of 8 sas 


Rémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman) ; 31. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawen Brdhman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 36, 

—_ Rémchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Kathdda 

Brdhman ; 36, 

Sadéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra 

seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66, 

Saddéshiv Vishvandth #May&dev; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26, 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

Braéhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdéji Rdémchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu coraee Brahman) ; 54. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 38. 

Vin@yak Na&rdyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karbdda 

O, 


Sapre ; 


do. a 


Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman); 38. 


K4shinaéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 52. P 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindv (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 72, 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 38. 

Shivram Mahddev ParAnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
ero gps Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman; 45. 

Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brédhman) ; 35. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh&da 
Brdhman) ; 47. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 23. 


Balwant Janérdan Kerandikar; Hindu. (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


Rémkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 25. 


Hindu (Chitp&wan 


.| Pandurang B&ab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
36. 


Anant V4man Barve; 
| Bréhman) ; 38. 


K4shinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 46. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Bréhman) ; 41. 
| Do. do. 


Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpf&iwan 
Bréhman) ; 27. 


Vishnu R&mchandra Vijepurkar; 


Ir 
‘ 


(Brébman). 
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Name of Publication, 


Where published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaritHi—continued. 
_ 125 | Nydy& Sindhu .,,.. oo. 
126 Pandhari Bhushan eee 
127 | Pandbari Mitra ... ses 
{ 128 | PoonaVaibhav .,.. cee 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika oes 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... ~ 

18] | Pratod __... ope . 
132 | Prakdshak ... ose oe 
133 | Raghav Bhashan... eee 

134 | Satya Mitra ‘06 , 
135 | Satya Shodha __e,,. oe 
136 | Shol4pur Samachar ops 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta.., soe 
138 | Shri Shahu one eos 
139 | Shubh Suchak .,. ™,.. 
140 | Sumant ... oe _ 
141 | Sudarshan... ce oe 

142 |Sudhékar .., .. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh .., =o 
144 | Vartadarsh owe oye 
145 | Vengurla Vritta .,. ie 
146 | Vidya Vilas oes cee 
147 | Vidyarthi... én opp 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdr 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... os a0 
150 | VrittaSudha x. p90 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ons one 

SINDI. 

152 | Khairkhéh Sind .., va 
163 | Muin-ul-Islam . = ov 
154 | Sind Sudhar “a 
155 | Sookree coe es. 

) 156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ‘ 

. Urpv. 

157 | Bombay Punch Bahddur , 
158 ins, Punch ... oe 
rot 159 | Mufid-i-Rozgar .., es. 
6200 |sirPuncd.. ., 
161 | Sultén-pl-Akhbéy 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 


Do. eee 
Vadgaon 
Jalgaon .. 
BGrSi cee 
Islampur 
Bijapur ... 
Yeola_,.. 
Malegaon 
Ratnagiri 
Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara  .0 
Do. cee 
Karad .., 


Ahmednagar 


ae 
Bombay «». 
MaAlvan .,, 
Vengurla 
Kolhapur 


Nandurb4r 
oe 


We - as 
Satara ., 


Foon .. 


Karachi... 


a 
De. cos 
a” 
Bombay 
Bombay.., 
Do. — gp 
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Weekly ... 


Do, 


Monthly 
Weekly... 


Do 
Do, 


Do. 


Monthly... 


Weekly .., 


Do, 
Do. 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do, 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. . 
Daily 


ste 


.|Ganesh Mahf&dev Kelkar ; 


| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 
Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 


qee 


| 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdéhman) ; 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman): 31 
Govind Sakhéra4m Bidkar ; 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 36. 
Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Windu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 


Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 


28. 
Hari N 4rdyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 57. 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamfti);45  ... 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
38. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karh4ada Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 

Ramchandra App@ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 


eeepee 


Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 
Bréhman) ; 35. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 
(Gaud Brdéhman) ; 19. 
Vithal Govind MBanavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman); 47. 
Hindu (Chit- 


Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

Saddshiv Vaman Marthe ; : Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brabman ; 25. 

(1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni —_ ww an 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghundth Moramkar ; : 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
Hindu (Deshasthy 


nl 


Laxman Y4man Khatavk&r ; 
Bra&hman). 
Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 36, 
Dharmsi: g Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 
Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 __,,, 
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Notes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
: ligt is printed in brackets after the name. 


. | C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


? the accent is left out, and the short a(3] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicatz that it is short, thus—d, 


a ee 


a i? D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper .nd periodical as furnished by the 
| E Sie proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The great historic event, to which every eye was turned, has at last 
come to pass, and the important State ceremonial, 
Ki The Delhi Durbar, the which was to takeplace in the Amphitheatre at Delhi, is 
ng-Emperor’s message to , ’ 
the Indian people and the OVOF. The Durbar will, no doubt, create a very favour. 
Viceroy’s speech at the able impression abroad about the loyalty and devotion 
Darbar. a+. peo, Ob the Indian people to the British raj and convince 
oe ag ag yrs, Heap other nations that India is no longer a source of 
(64), 2nd Jan. weakness to England, but the basis of her security— 
nay, the principal condition of her strength. The 
most important part of the ceremonial was the reading of the Emperor’s 
message to the Indian people, and next to it came the speech of the Viceroy. 
The Indian j;eople will, no doubt, be delighted to read His Majesty’s words in 
which he expresses his sense of theirearnest and loyal devotion to his Throne 
and his heartfelt sympathy and interest in their well-being. They will also 
read with boundless satisfaction the announcement of the approaching visit 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales to India. But 
what, above all, will please them most is His Majesty’s assurance of his desire 
to follow in the footsteps of his revered mother, the Queen-Empress, in 
governing this country. The Indians look upon Her late Majesty’s Procla- 
mation of 1858 as their Magna Charta, and if but the principles embodied in 
that priceless document were to be faithfully followed in carrying on the 
administration of India, the sphere of the rights and liberties enjoyed by 
the Indians at present would be greatly extended and most of their 
grievances cease to exist. If His Majesty will only be careful to see that 
the pledges of the Proclamation are given effect to, he will have the 
pleasure and the satisfaction of having augmented the liberties of his Indian 
subjects during his reign, Coming now to the Viceroy’s speech, it must be 
admitted that His Excellency rose to the solemnity of the occasion; buta 
perusal of the speech will create feelings of keen disappointment in those 


who expected an announcement therein of some boon or concession to the | 


people. The people looked forward to the auspicious event of the Coronation 
of their Emperor with anxious expectancy, and hoped that it would be 
signalised by the bestowal of some gift or privilege upon ‘them. Many were the 
expectations formed in this respect, and the abolition or partial reduction of 
the salt tax or fhe income tax was eagerly anticipated. But such hopes and 
expectations were destined to disappointment. His Excellency remarked in the 
course of his speech :—“ In the midst of a financial year it is not always expe- 
dient.to make announcements, or easy to frame calculations. If, however, the 
present conditions continue, and if, as we have good reason to believe, we have 
entered upon a period of prosperity in Indian finance, then I trust that these 
early years of His Majesty’s reign.may not pass by without the Government 
of India being able to demonstrate their feelings of sympathy and regard for 
the Indian population by measures of financial relief, which their loyal 
conduct in years of depression and distress renders it especially gratifying to 
me to contemplate.’’ The Viceroy isthus not in a position to announce 
definitely what taxes, if any, would be remitted and to what extent. Perhaps he 
will do so at the Budget meeting of the Supreme Council, but an unseasonable 
announcement will not carry with it much grace, and the present inability of 
the Viceroy to take the people inio his confidence on the subject must, therefore, 
be deemed unfortunate. Itis to be hoped, however, that the Viceroy will be able 
to confer some practical benefits upon this country before he leaves its shores. 
[The Jcm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain, and enters an humble but emphatic 
protest against the huge outlay incurred in holding the Durbar. | 


2. “The first thought that cannot but strike one on reading His Majesty 
the. King-Emperor’s message to the Princes and 
peoples of India is that sovereignty sits so naturally 
upon King Edward VII that, when he speaks with 
the simple affection of a man, he speaks with the magnanimity of a sovereign. 
There was no occasion to reproduce in the message of 1903 the solemnity of 
the much-admired periods of the Proclamation of 1858, when India for the 
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Voice of India (14), 3rd 
Jan. 
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first time came directly under the Crown. The assurances given by the august 
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> ‘stately, but-not less Imperial, setting—suited to a different occasion, Lord 
> Qurzon intimated at onetime that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 would be 
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hung up in a prominent place in the Victoria Memorial Hall to be erected in 
cutta. We suppose the King-Emperor’s message, too, will be conspicuously 
hibited in that building. We should, with submission, like to ask whether, if 
Majenty has written out his messe¢e in his own handwriting, facsimiles of 
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possession.”’ | 
8. The same paper comments as follows on the Viceroy’s speech at the 
ee eae (14). Bra Delhi Durbar :—“ It goes without saying that Lord 
Sim: toe of India (14), *r¢ Qurzon rose to the majestic height of the occasion. 
ee He was standing in an arena where nearly one-fifth 
of the human’ race was represented. What did the great assemblage 
eo signify ? No one could answer that question more felicitously than he 
ae when he said:—‘All are animated by a single feeling and all bow 
ea before a single throne, and should it be asked how it is that any one 
sentiment can draw together these vast and scattered forces and make 
them one, the answer is that loyalty to the Sovereign is synonymous 
with confidence in the equity and benignity of his rule. It is not merely the 
expression of an emotion, but the record of an experience and the declaration 
of a belief, for, to the majority of these millions, the King’s Government has 
given freedom from invasion and anarchy; to others it has guaranteed their 
rights and privileges; to others it opens ever-widening avenues of honourable 
employment ; to the masses it dispenses mercy in the hour of suffering ; and to 
; all it endeavours to give equal justice—immunity from oppression, and the 
blessings of enlightenment and peace. ‘To have won such adominionisa great 
achievement: to hold it by fair and righteous dealing is a greater: to weld it 
by prudent statesmanship into a single and compact whole will be, and is, the 
greatest of all, Such are the ideas and aims that are embodied in the summon- 
ing of this Coronation Durbar,’ It had been suggested that, according to Indian 
notions, a Coronation Durbar would be defective without the grant of some 
substantial benefit or privilege to the subjects. Never was there a time, said His 
Excellency, when the Government was more desirous than at present that the 
— administration should be characterised by generosity and lenience. And he 
C proceeded to make the following announcement :—‘ The Princes of India have 
ie offered their soldiers and their own swords in the recent campaigns of the 
es Empire, and in cther struggles, such as those against drought and famine, 
oS they have conducted themselves with equal gallantry and credit. It is 
difficult to give.them more than they already enjoy, and impossible to add to a 


pleasure to us to propose that Government shall cease to exact any interest for a 
riod of three years upon all loans that have been made or guaranteed by the 
verninent of India to Native States in connection with the last famine, and 
we hope that this benefaction may be acceptable to those to whom it is offered. 
ia Other and more numerous classes there are in this great country to whom we 

ee would gladly extend, and to whom we hope before long to be ina position to 

announce, relief. in the midst of a financial year it is not always expedient 


a to make announcements, or easy to frame calculations. If, however, the present 
/ —-—~__—s @onditions continue, and if, as we have good reason to believe, we have entered 


“pon a period .of prosperity in Indian finance, then I trust that these early 
_-_—- years of His Majesty’s reign may not pass by without the Government of 
| - Endia being able to\demonstrate their feelings of sympathy and regard for the 

_ Indian population by measutes of financial relief, which their loyal conduct in years 

of depression and distress renders it especially gratifying to me to contemplate,’ 

Jt isa pity that His Excellency was not in a position to give any indication of 

_ . the kind of relief which he hoped to announce before long. But notwithstand- 

“‘4mg the guarded manner in which His Excellency expressed himself, we hope 
ie financial relief will come, and that it will not be nominal. Supposing that 

mensure of the relief will not be handsome when reckoned in rupees, annas 
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| : -may not be made available to his subjects. An account of the Delhi Durbar, — 
containing such a rare autograph, will be regarded by many asa precious 


_ gecurity whose invincibility is beyond dispute. Nevertheless, it has been a- 


° 


11 


and pies, several concessions may be made by relaxing some of the harshest 
laws that afford facilities for the oppression of the poor. Assuming, for 
example, that no substantial reduction can be made in the salt tax, some of the 
provisions of the law which guard the Government monopoly with extreme 
rigour may be relaxed, so that no poor man may~hereafter be prosecuted for 
Scraping from the surface of the earth a pinch of that material which God 
has so bounteously placed within the reach of man, However, these 
thoughts may be pursued on a different occasion. Let us be thankful that the 
Durbar passed off gloriously and successfully. . We are glad to see it announced. 
that His Majesty the King-Emperor has ordered the release of certain classes of 
military prisoners in the Native as wellas the HKuropean army. For further 
remissions and concessions, the public have to wait yet awhile. So far, the 


Delhi Durbar is a disappointment—the people have had no direct benefit 


from it. But we are not without hope.” . 


4, The Coronation Durbar at Delhi has come in for a severe and search- : 
ing criticism at the hands of the President of the 
Comments on the Delhi Indian National Congress held at Ahmedabad. The 


te oe (16), 28th Dec hollowness and unreality of the whole situation has 
te j ” been exposed in its darkest colour in the presidential 


speech, The sentiments therein expressed find com- 
plete corroboration in the hearts of the nation, which is looking with dismay 
and consternation at the enormous extravagance of public money in puerile 
rejoicings unfitted to the afflicted and misery-trodden condition of the people. 
Without meaning any disrespect to the British Throne, one cannot but 
fearlessly say that the Indian nation, practically speaking, is taking but 
an impersonal part in the grand and picturesque ceremony at Delhi. The 
Durbar and its concomitant fixtures’ for pleasure and rejoicing, though. 
they are being celebrated in thename and for the edification of the Indian 
people, have yet no corresponding response in the public mind. The Indian 
ways and methods of doing homage to their Sovereign, and of celebrating such 
auspicious occasions, are conceived differently from those adopted in the 
present instance.”’ 


5. Inafew days Lord Curzon will have accomplished the great object 
wWeslie Oolaion (46) Bhai of his life, viz., of holding a grand Imperial Durbar 
ents Se > 5’ and taking a leading part in a gorgeous State proces- 

~e 3 Viitiasar (149), 20th ion at Delhi and displaying the same to his wife and. 

his wife’s relations as well as to his countrymen ag 
the crowning achievement of his Viceroyalty. The pageant will cost crores 
of rupees to the starving Indians, and a large portion of the cost will 
find its way into the pockets of Lord Curzon’s countrymen. It is with 
mingled feelings of pain and surprise that we look upon the _ sports, 
banquets and festivities to be held at Delhi, under the pretext of a Coronation 
Durbar, at atime when the country has been reduced to a most wretched 
plight. Those who are responsible for holding the Durbar would most 
certainly have condemned the action of Moghul or Maratha rulers, if they 
had been guilty of holding a similar function under even less unfavourable 
circumstances and would have denounced them as heartless: and vainglorious. 
It is no wonder that Lord Curzon should not be willing to miss the golden 
opportunity of enjoying, and participating in a gorgeous spectacle at the cost of 
a country with whose affairs he will sever all connection after the expiration of 
his term of office. But it argues dense ignorance and utter incompetence or 
indifference on the part of those who take credit to themselves of being states- 
men that they should consent to saddle the enormous outlay incidental to the 
Durbar upon this impoverished country. In the first place, where was the 
necessity of holding a separate Corsnation Durbar in India? And if it was at 
all necessary to hold it, not of course for the glorification of Lord Curzon or the 
gratification of burra log but for affording an opportunity for the demonstration 
of India’s loyalty to the British Crown, was it not equally necessary that the people 
of this country should have been made happy and contented, say, by the reduction 
of the salt tax or by throwing open to them the Government forest reserves? The 
Coronation of the Sovereign is a State function and, according to eastern notions 
of etiquette and propriety, the presence of the Sovereign or his son thereat was 


‘His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught is of 
at the Durbar, but the principal seat of honour is to be 
aoe ned Viceroy, the Agent ofthe Emperor! Thirdly, the Coronation 
— @eremonies which are to take place at Delhi differ materially from those that were 

‘through in England. fe England, the Coronation was a solemn religious 
onial and, as such, deeply impressed the spectators. At Delhi, there is to 
be no religious ceremony at all excepting a solitary State Service. The people 
of India are eagerly solicitous to know the contents of the Royal Proclama- 
tion, but if it is to contain mere self-praise and to confer no boon upon the 
we beseech Lord Curzon to spare himself the trouble of reading it. We 
lly cognisant of the might and glory of England, and no Imperial Durbar 
vad sehiell to demonstrate these to the people of India. It is said that the 
‘Durbar is held in order to proclaim the fact that the Emperor places the Crown 
of all India upon his brows, but this does not mean that the Emperor will hence- 
forward rule this country personally. Though the people might cheer and 
bless the Emperor, the country will continue to be virtually governed by Lord 
George Hamilton. But if Lord Curzon wishes by means of the Royal Pro- 
clamation to announce to the Indians that King Edward is henceforward their 
Emperor, let His Excellency show by inaugurating a beneficent policy in future 
that J Lord George Hamilton’s rule has come to anend. [The Vrittasdr makes 
somewhat similar comments and deplores the exclusion of the poor Indian rayat 
from any active participation in the Durbar ceremonial. The paper compares 
the Durbar to the ceremony of the consecration of an idol by Brahmins, from 
which the low castes are strictly excluded, the only function assigned to them 
being that they should provide a sumptuous feast to the Brahmins. | 
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6. “The eyes of the whole nation are just now very naturally turned 

a, if 95). Slet towards the Coronation celebrations at Delhi, where 

mote Bog. — (35), 51st the Proclamation Durbar will be held to-morrow. 

The State entry of the Viceroy into Delhi on the 

29th instant was a unique and grand spectacle and the Durbar will be a 

crowning piece of Lord Curzon’s administration, The one argument that is 

advanced by the apologists of the Durbar is that the emperors who sat on the 

throne of Delhi in the past held more pompous, more gorgeous and more 

imposing ftamashas on the occasion of their ,coronation. But the apologists 

of the Durbar conveniently forget that State extravagance in olden days was 

a distinct gain to the rayats, as every article that was utilized in connection 

. with the occasion was of indigenous production and manufacture. In the 

present Durbar additional evidence of the drain of India’s wealth is found in the 

patronage given to European merchants and artizans in securing innumerable 

articles for use in the Amphitheatre and the several camps erected for the 

viceregal, royal, and official guests. A decent and unassuming programme 

; would have made a sufficient, nay, greater and more enduring, impression on 

the minds of the poor rayats, and the money spent on the Durbar would 

have been more judiciously expended in relieving the famine-stricken and the 

plague-stricken people. Had His Majesty Edward VII been consulted in the 

arrangements of the Durbar, we feel pretty confident that a response quite in 

consonance with the wishes of the people would have been received. No 

Fudicious sovereign on the face of the earth desires to see State funds, in other 

) words the people’s money, squandered away in pageantry and pomp, and we 

| are‘fully uaded that our kind and gracious Sovereign would have certainly 

advised his ministers to spend as little as possible on shows and to keep the 

State coffers open for works of public utility. The Durbar is a sacred and 

n' affair, but so much expense on its account was superfluous. It is, 

leoee, an old story and we do not want to repeat it at this eleventh hour, 

The Durbar eomes off to-mor:ow and we expect that some real concessions will 
be: sige to the people to memorialize the event.”’ 


ed ate ae It is the aegreey duty of the people of this country to demonstrate their 
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een 7 on the:occasion of the Coronation Durbar at 
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ing some boon upon them. Experience must have taught our rulers by 
this time that the loyalty of the Indians stands unsurpassed in the whole of the 
British Empire, and that they have not only proved it in the wars in China and 
South Africa, but maintained it unshaken and unimpaired even under such 
trying ordeals as famine and plague. It is but meet that such loyalty should be 
rewarded by the British in any ove of the three following ways on the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar :—The salt tax, which presses heavily upon all classes of 
the population, should be reduced at least to one-half of its present amount, or 
Government might confer upon the Indian youth the privilege of forming 
Volunteer Corps, or they might remove the existing disabilities under which the 
Indians labour at present and thereby place them on a footing of equality with 
other British subjects. 


8. There isa striking contrast between the Ahmedabad Congress and 
the Delhi Durbar. The first is organised by the 
The Indian National conquered class, who can only make humble petitions 
— and the Delhi +9 Government ; the second is to be held by our rulers 
are . . 
Arunodaya (88), 28th Dec. Who are all powerful and can do anything they like. 
Another point of contrast between the two gatherings 
is that the subscriptions for holding the Congress were paid voluntarily by the 
people; but in the case of the Delhi Durbar the people were unwilling to pay 
the money required for the function. Lord Curzon, however, set the people’s 
opposition at naught and is going to spend their money for his own gratification. 
The fire-works and illuminations at Delhi may dazzle the eyes of the spectators, 
but the impression produced by them will be merely temporary and will be 
succeeded by a feeling of everlasting disappointment. There can never be any 
room for such disappointment in the case of the Congress, because the people 
voluntarily exert themselves on its behalf. 


9. “In opening the Exhibition at Delhi, His Excellency the Viceroy ex- 
plained in a happy speech that he intended it to be an 
Comments onthe Viceroy’s Art Exhibition—- not industrial or economic—that he 
speech in opening the Art would have nothing European or quosi-European in 
Exhibition at Delhi. q IY 
Voice of India (14), 3ra it, and that he would have only the best. He was 
Jan. very candid when he said: ‘In so far as the decline of 
a the Indian art represents the ascendancy of commer- 
cialism, the superiority of steam power to hand power, the triumph of the test 
of utility over that of taste, then I have not much hope. We are witnessing in 
India only one aspect of a process that is going on throughout the world, that 
has long ago extinguished the old manual industries of England, and that is 
rapidly extinguishing those of China and Japan. Nothing can stop it.’ But, 
if Indian patriotism is discriminating and effective, it may prevent a similar 
fate overtaking the artistic heritage of the people—at least for some time to 
COMNG.«+0:00+0.. His Excellency said that he would like to see a movement spring 
up among the Indian Chiefs and nobility for the expurgation, or at any rate, 
the purification, of modern tastes, and for a reversion to the old-fashioned but 
exquisite styles and patterns of their own country. As to the purpose of the 
Exhibition itself, His Excellency explained that ‘it is intended as an object-lesson ; 
it is meant to show what India can still imagine and create and do; it is meant 
to show that the artistic sense is not dead among its workmen, but that all they 
want is a little stimulus and encouragement.- It is meant to show that for the 
beautification of an Indian house or the furniture of an Indian home there is no 
need to rush to the European shops at Calcutta or Bombay, but that in almost 
every Indian State and province, in most Indian towns and in many Indian vil- 
lages, there still survives the art, and there still exist the artificers who can 
satisfy the artistic as well as the utilitarian tastes of their countrymen.’ The 
Exhibition has suggested to us one question, which we should like to ask, Why 
should not the Government do throughout the year in its museums and schools 
of art, all over the country, what it has done on a special occasion and for a few 
days at Delhi? ‘That Dr. Watt and his assistant, Mr. Percy Brown, had so 
much difficulty in securing the exhibits shows that they are not to be had in the 
Government museums and schools of art. If the rare products of Indian art 
con 2009—4 


‘Geb Kept and sold in these institutions, until private enterprise takes up that 
duty, the Art Exhibition at Delhi will have led to some permanent good to the 
neglected artisan and to the art which is threatened with extinction. Let the 

bition immortalize itself in that way.” 


> 10. The Bombay Saméchar comments as follows upon the Viceroy’s 


% speech in opening the Art Exhibition at Delhi:— 
et ge aaktons ; Aso’ It is remarkable that Lord Curzon, while exhorting 
a. <i (51), Bist Hen ' the Native Princes and Chiefs to encourage and 


) patronise indigenous arts and industries, has_ not 
@ word to say about the duties and obligations of Government in this. 
respect. No doubt the Native Chiefs are morally bound to do all in 
their power to revive Indian arts, but the responsibility of Govern- 
ment to promote and facilitate the revival is none the less clear. Perhaps 
we may anticipate a different attitude on the part of Government towards 
indigenous arts and industries in future and the Exhibition at Delhi 
may itself be taken as an indication of a new and enlightened policy. It is the 
duty of Government to show more zeal and energy than they have done hitherto 
in encouraging the spread of technical education and patronising, as far as 
sible, articles of indigenous manufacture, They will also do well to establish 
Technica] Institutes throughout the country with a more liberal hand and to 
hold Industrial Exhibitions every second or third year, They cannot justify 
their attitude of aloofness in this respect by shifting the responsibility of 
encouraging and developing Indian arts and industries to the shoulders 
of Native Chiefs but are bound to do everything that lies in their power 
for improving and ameliorating the economic condition of the country. 
By such a beneficent policy alone will the Coronation festivities leave an 
| abiding impression upon the minds of the Indians. [The Akhbdr-e- 
Souddgar dilates on the importance of the Delhi Art Exhibition for stimulating 
the decaying arts of India, and expresses the hope that Government will continue 
as at present to extend their sympathy and support to movements which have 
for their aim the revival of indigenous arts and industries. | 


11. If one were to compare the speeches made by His Highness the 
Gaekwar and the Viceroy inopening the Ahmedabad 
Kal (108), 2nd Jan. Industrial Exhibition and the Delhi Art Exhibition 
| respectively, one cannot fail to notice a striking 
ag contrast between the two utterances, The Gaekwar expressed a sanguine 
a hope that new industries, conducted by steam power, should be established in 
SS India on a gigantic scale and exhorted his brother Chiefs to help in the starting 
of such industries within their respective States. What advice has the Viceroy 
to offer to the Native Chiefs? He wants them to buy the relics of Indian 
2 art and to patronise Indian manufacturers, who could turn out Indian curios! 
~But the question is, ‘what is India’s need at the present day?’ If there is 
any legitimate use for the money of the Indian Chiefs, it should be employed 
in financing industries conducted by steam power. If India’s salvation 
lies in any thing, itis in her industrial emancipation. The Viceroy knows that 

manual industries must erelong be extinguished by industries manipulated b 
the power ofsteam. Why should then His Excellency advise the Native Chiefs to 
— . encourage and prop up industries which are doomed to extinction? If the Chiefs 
ae were to spend money upon such art- products, it would be a sheer waste of funds. 
oa If India is to hold her own in the modern industrial and commercial competition, 
very effort must be made to adopt the methods of European Nations which are at 
present ip the van in the race. To exhort the Native Chiefs to patronise works 
‘ancient art under these circumstances is to: invite them deliberately to court 
their ruin from an industrial point of view. What India primarily needs at 
present is the starting of new industries conducted by steam and it is the duty of 
our British rulers, no less than of Native Chiefs, to put forth efforts to start such 
 Gndustries in our midst. Does the duty of the British end with the spoliation of 
India? “Did they care for the preservation of Indian art in the past? IE so, 
why was Lord Curzon obliged to send for gyrpimens of Indian art from London ; 
poe. Ye ce ee Sy ee ache ail i < ‘Alege pay , ‘ 
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12. “Our representative at the Delhi Durbar sends in his first contribu- 
ce wae tion in (Gujarati, which we publish to-day else- 
Press representatives at where. Amongst other subjects he dwells upon 
as Darbar. the excellent arrangements that have been made 
st Goftér (25), 28th b os ; 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Dnygn by the Government forthe representat:ves of Indian 
Prakdsh (32), 1st Jan, newspapers. Every small detail for the comfort of 

the Editors has, itseems, been carefully attended to 
and nothing is left wanting. The general supervision of this portion of his 
guests has been entrusted by the Viceroy to an energetic gentleman who 
spares no efforts to treat those under his charge with the greatest con- 
sideration.”’ [The representative of the Dnydn Prakdsh writes that the 
arrangements for the accommodation and convenience of the Press 
representatives in the Press Camp are satisfactory and thanks Government for 
the consideration shown by them in the matter. | 


13. We learn from our Delhi correspondent that Mr. Mulji Barbhaya, 
President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, who 
Bombay Durbaris at the WS detained in Bombay till the 27th ultimo as he had 
Delhi Dubar and acomplaint to read the Corporation’s address of welcome to their 
about the alleged insulting Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
treatment accorded to one of yeached Delhi late by a day or two and was not able 
— hey  Gamdshér (88) to obtain tickets for the varioas Durbar functions 
BS gg mos Sin) yt there. At the opening ceremony of the Art Ex- 
(75), 20th Dee. hibition Mr. and Mrs, Mulji, owing to some mis- 
understanding, did not get seats as befitted the civic 
dignity of the former but were obliged to stand behind the rows of chairs. 
It is curious that an honoured guest of Government should receive such an 
insulting treatment because he happened to be detained in Bombay for 
discharging a loyal and civic function and could not reach Delhi in time, 
It is meet that Government should make an inquiry into the matter and 
try to appease the wounded susceptibilities of their esteemed guest. [The 
Sdnj Vartmdn laments the invidious distinction made between natives and 
Europeans generally at the Delhi Durbar. | 


14. ‘ Barring stray exceptions here and there, for which one must be 
prepared on such an occasion, the Coronation List 

Comments on the Corona- of Honours is suggestive of solid good sense. The 
were ne of India Cl 4). rq Loremost name we take to be that of Lady Curzon of 
ie ered PM Naot Keddleston, who has worked strenuously for the.success 
of, at least, two public movements to improve the 

condition of the people. His Majesty has added to the value of the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal by conferring it on the first lady in the Indian Empire. Here 
we must not omit noticing the honour done to His Mayjesty’s Secretary of 
State for India. We have agreed so little with Lord George Hamilton in 
regard to certain broad lines of policy that it is a special pleasure to us now 
to note this recognition of his hard, and often thankless, labours in the House of 
Commons.......-.. The three names of most interest to us—pressmen—are those 
of Messrs. J. O’Brien Saunders, T. J. Bennett and H. Beauchamp. Bombay is 
not likely soon to forget the service rendered by the Times of Indiain connection 
with the famine, especially through its gallant special correspondent marching 
over Gujardt, Kadthiawar and Rajputana, and the equally valuable service done 
in guiding the revenue policy of the.Government, who welcome honest 
helpful criticism. Here comes in appropriately the name of Sir James Mon- 
teath. He has put in hard incessant work, which we recognize more readily 
than passing differences of opinion. Many will miss in this place the name of 
an equally strenuous worker in the districts. Another name for special mention 
is that of our-respected Chief Justice. The K. C. 1, E. comes rather superfluous 
in his case, but it marks the appreciation by Government of his sterling 
independence. ‘The officials seem to have been honoured) not so much for the 
success of their routine work as for extra work or exceptional merit of one 
kind or another. In this category we gladly place Sir Andrew Fraser of the 
Central Provinces, Sir Edward Law, the Honourable Mr. E. T. Candy, Sir George 
Watt, and others. The most notable native names seem to be those of the 


pied Nas 
¢ <u 


a yt tics the ere of Mrs. Adams- W yllie, who is doing good work at Bombay, 


féte is proposed to be arranged only if the funds allow it. 


‘of Nabha, Prof. J. C. Bose of Calcutta, and soon. We are pleased 


among the recipients of Coronation Honours. Another characteristic feature of 
the Honours List is the inclusion of the names of humble workers like a railway 
station-master and an engine-driver ; also the bestowal of two special pensions.”’ 


15. The Coronation nooo List is, so far as ¥ —— is concerned, quite 
a satisfactory. But as usual the official element largel 
— aff aa masse ft therein, while the names of due Wis 
: have devoted their lives to the service of their country- 

are conspicuously absent. We similarly regret that there are no names in 
the list either of eminent scholars or of liberal benefactors or of those engaged 
in the arduous task of extending the trade or developing the resources of the 
country. Public honours should not by any means be made cheap or placed. 
within easy reach of al) and sundry, but in selecting recipients for these, 
Government would do well to restrict their choice to those who already 
command respect and esteem at the hands of the public. 


16. So far as the Honours that actually fall to the share of this Presidency 
are concerned, we approve of the choice of Govern- 
Nanas ment. But the list on the whole isdisappointing, It 
machar . . : 
is somewhat surprising that Lord Curzon, who is 
known to appreciate patriotism and public spirit, 
should have failed to bestow honours upon those, who have perfcrmed signal 
and meritorious services to the country and its people, with a more liberal 
hand on such a solemn and auspicious occasion as the Coronation of the King- 
Emperor, [{The. Bombay Samachar observes that the list is for the most part 
crowded with the names of officials and that the representation of the non-official 
class therein is meagre and almost insignificant. The paper approves of the 
distinctions conferred upon certain representatives of the Anglo-Indian Press, 
but regrets at the same time that no native journalist was found worthy of being 
similarly honoured. | 


‘Ja@m-e-Jamshed (64), Ist 
Jan.; Bombay 
(53), Ist Jan. 


17. ‘*The Bombay Coronation Festivities Committee have, it is to be re- 
gretted, not made any provision for giving alms to 
the poor. When thousands and thousands of rupees 
are to be expended on illuminations and fire-works, it 
is really surprising to find that the Bombay Committee 
have not seen their way to set apart a decent sum for 
distributing food to the poor. Important and solemn 
occasions like the Coronation ceremonies are longer remembered by acts of 
charity towards the poor than by illuminations and fire-works. The latter 
are the emblems of joy and are intended for satisfaction of the middle classes, 
but the poor cannot be neglected altogether in these rejoicings. The Coronation 
festivities in England were mainly characterized by large charities to the poor 
out of money voted by the British Parliament in memory of the auspicious 
occasion. We hope the local Committee will properly utilize the subscriptions 
collected by it and will arrange to feed the poor at least forone day. A children’s 
fat Is not the total sum 
of Rs. 50,000 sufficient to include it in the list of celebrations? If it is not, 
why not curtail the expenditure on fire-works and illuminations? This should 
ed and we think that children ought to be féted and the poor served with 


Coronation celebrations in 
Bombay and a suggestion to 
the local Coronation Com- 
mittee. 

Native Opinion (35), 31st 
Dec.; Eng. cols. 


-© 18. “One of the most important subjects, which were taken up for discus. 
f ; sion at the recent sesston of the Congress, was the grievs 
ances v Indian set- ances of Indian settlers in South Africa. Almost all 
om 8), th Dec, the speak ers on the resolution pertaining to the above 
oo os = gubjeet were men who had visited South Africa and 


7 
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blacks will be apparent from the following extract from the Rand Daily Matt 
of Johannesburgh. In the course of a leading article, our contemporary of the 
Rand observes:—‘ The Indian relies on the sentimental plea of his being a 
British subject. It is questionable, however, the Imperial Government 
notwithstanding, whether that fact entitles him to be placed on a level with 
Europeans. It may be noted further that in all Colonies where British Indians 
live in numbers, from India downwards, the Indian is not treated as an equal 
to the white man, and that the latter enjoys privileges which the former does not, 
It must, therefore, be generally allowed that the “ British Subject ’’ plea may be 
dismissed as untenable. The question then resolves itself into one of colour— 
whether the Asiatic shall be classed as a European or not. It will be readily 
admitted by all who know the Asiatic that his habits of life and methods of 
business are not such as conduce to the welfare of the community in general, 
and that being so, it is not apparent where his special claim comes in for more 
consideration than is accorded to any other coloured person. The Indian 
especially is fully alive to the situation, and a very strong movement is afoot 
for the purpose of pushing his interests. It therefore behoves all white men 
who have an interest in this Colony, and wish it to remain a white man’s 
country, to face the situation and make a representation to high authority, in 
order that the trading operations of the Asiatic shall be confined to locations, 
so that the country may be saved from becoming a vast Chinese and coolie 
bazaar as Natal is at the present time, ’......... From the extract quoted above, 
the most unjust and disgraccful attitude of the colonial white settlers towards 
their black brethren is as clear as daylight. Will John Bull rouse himself 
to right the glaring wrong, or will he, in the all-absorbing influences of 
Imperialism and with a censurable seli-sutliciency, allow the grievances of Indian 
settlers to stand as they are? ” 


19. “The National Congress which met at Ahmedabad last week was a 

| . complete success. ‘The fact deserves to be specially 

‘oa Fe apes Indian noted, as many a cold sympathiser of the institution 
‘Mahrétia (8), 58th Dec. bad predicted that the overshadowing influence of 


the Durbar at Delhi would practically extinguish. 


the flickering flame of the national spirit which had, for so many years in 
the past, attracted representative men from all parts of the country to 
meet oncea year. But the proceedings of the Ahmedabad Congress proved 
that these cold sympathisers were false prophets. In the first place, most 
of the leaders of the Congress were present, and though the Durbar was a counter 
attraction, yet the proceedings of the Congress took place in the usual manner 
and with the usual patience. As for the enthusiasm shown by the Ahmedabad 
people, it was remarkable for two reasons, First, Ahmedabad is practically a 
backward city, and the people thereof take least interest in politics. Secondly, 
the activity of the city 1s mostly commercial, and it was thought that 
the wealthy merchants of the city would look askance at the political meeting 
which was to be held there. Itisan open secret that Government look with 
disfavour upon the Congress, and it was likely that the wary merchants of 
Ahmedabad would not risk their ease and incur official ill-will simply out of 
regard to the wishes of the political leaders of the city. But, as was remarked 
in his address by Dewan Bahadur Ambala] Sakarlal Desai, the surmise did not 
rove correct and the Shethias paid in their subscriptions with a readiness 
which showed that they were not only not misapprehensive of the real 
nature of the Congress movement, but that ‘they were drawn to it by 
asentiment higher than mere liking........... The Congress proceedings 
lasted for three days; and most of the important topics of the year 
were adequately dealt with. The presidential address was exhaustive. 
The address began with a well-worded reference to the propriety of the 
Congress being held at Ahmedabad. The Congress programme, which was 
strictly political in its aspect in the beginning, has now been widened, 
and the interlinking between the industrial and political problems, which was 
dormant in the public mind in the beginning, has now come into bold relief. 
The institution of an Industrial Exhibition as an adjunct to the Congress 
testifies to the above fact, and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji rightly claimed 
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Congress cannot be said to be the originators of the 

trial movement, this, at-any rate, must be fairly placed to their credit that 
hey have stimulated the forces of industrial activity and deepened the impulses 

which have brought it about.......... The Delhi Durbar was the topic next touched 
upon, and in this connection the President remarked that the Durbar would fail of 
its if it aspired only to be a grand pageant and nothing else. ‘The 
Durbar, Mr, Bannerji pointed out, ‘ needs to be consecrated by the touch of a 
higher statesmanship ; it is a great historic event and it should be commemorated 
some boon which would remind us and our children, for all time to come, of 
the occasion and the principal actors therein.’ As regards the Universities 
Commission, Mr. Bannerji severely criticised the secrecy observed in the matter of 
the proceedings of the Simla Conference. No useful purpose, he said, could be 
served by investing educational problems with a guasi-political character and 
raising them to the dignity of State secrets.......... Another subject dealt with 
in Mr. Bannerji’s address was the economic problem which has at present become 
the most controverted question between the official and non-official exponents of 
opinion. After briefly reviewing the evidence which has from time to time heen 
elicited in the enquiries on the subject, Mr. Bannerji directly charge England 
with having destroyed Indian industries, and appealed for a sympathetic treat- 
ment from the British Government in this matter. No doubt, the people must 
help themselves, but it is none the less the positive duty of the Government to lend 
a helping hand to the people, whose struggle without such help is doomed to 
prove unsuccessful. Besides the usual subjects of thereorganisation of the public 
sefvices and the opening of a military career for Indians, the topicoh which Mr. 
Banneryji dilated at some length was that of the grievaicesof Indians in South 
Africa. And we may note that this subject was never ventilated before the 
Congress so wel] as it was this year, owing to the fact that no less than four 
speakers on the subject were residents of South Africa and had personally 
endured these grievances. The peroration of Mr, Bannerji was conceived in 
excellent spirit, and while the speaker asserted that permanence of British 
rule was at his heart, he at the same time boldly claimed tnat the people 
= India were ultimately bound to win in their struggle for national 

iberty.”’ 


20. Inspite of many adverse circumstances, the Ahmedabad Congress 
was, in the opiniva of everyone who attended it, a 
Kesari (112), 80th Deo. great success. Iu this Presidency the Congress was 
held at Poona and Bombay in the past ; on both those occasions, however, sub- 
scriptions were invited from the whole Presidency to meet the expenses of the 
Congress gatherings. But the city of Ahmedabad alone raised Ks. 16,000 this 
time and what is still more noteworthy, the greater portion of this amount: came 
from the pockets of persons of ordinary means. The young men of Ahmedabad 
also deserve not a little of the credit of the success of the national gathering, 
because they spared no pains in exerting themselves for the national cause. If 
the political awakening which has just now come over Gujarat were to become 
a permanent characteristic of that province, the whole country is likely to be 
benefitted. The Gujardatis have at last realised that it isnot expedient to divorce 
commercial from political activity as the two are naturally interlinked, and asa 
result of this conviction we hope that in future they will not fail to extend their 
whole-hearted support to the cause of the Congress. If those, who pursue trade 
or commerce, have any grievances or labour under any disabilities, the only 
course for them to get these redressed or removed is to appeal to the authorities 
that be through a political body. ‘The Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad was 
held as an eajuact to the Congress, but owing to some reason or other no 
industrial topics were brought forward for discussion at any of the sittings of 
the Congress. The idea of holding an Industrial Exhibition in connection 
with the Congress is no doubt worthy of all praise, but the scope of such 
exhibitions requires to be extended. instead of merely collecting specimens 
or products of indigenous industries, the Exhibition should contain models 
of ‘machinery with which particular articles are manufactured in foreign 
In conclusion, we thank the people of Ahmedabad for makin the 
_& complete success and hope that their interest in the cause will aa 
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21. “ The Kighteenth indian National Congress met at Ahmedabad on Tues- 
day last, amidst the fervid enthusiasm of the people. 
Gujarati (16), 28th Dec,, There were present nearly five thousand visitors and 
Eng. cols. one thousand delegates. The Congress pandal was 
crowded to its fullest capacity. We are glad to see 
that the learned President of the Reception Committee, in his opening speech 
welcoming the delegates, was able to say that the Government officials had 
observed an attitude of benevolent neutrality towards the Congress movement. 
This is a noteworthy feature, and we may hope that the day is not distant when the 
official world will look upon the Congress with the same eye of friendliness as it 
does upon the industrial movement.......... Mr, Ambalal frankly admitted that 
Gujarat had been content to devote its energies exclusively to agriculture, trade 
and commerce for a long time, ‘ Money-making,’ he said, ‘ was our principal 
aim and we quietly bore the deserved reproach that Gujardt was dead to the im- 
portance of political movements.’ But the Currency Legislation, the high 
taxes occasioned on account of the huge annual drain of 30 crores of rupees, and 
the annihilation of indigenous industries by the influx of foreign goods, have 
at last contributed to a vivid realisation that trade is largely influenced by 
political conditions. The flagrantly unjust treatment of emigrants to South 
Africa, the obnoxious excise duty that the cioth-mills have to pay, and the 
increasing poverty of the agricultural classes, have made the people of Gujarat 
fully aware that ‘commercial pursuits to the total exclusion of political activity 
are under the modern conditions of life highly suicidal.’.......... It is not possible 
for us to -touch on all the points dwelt upon by the President of the Reception 
Committee in his speech. Among others, he observed that the British policy 
towards us Indians should be one of trust, and as a step towards that policy he 
very rightly recommended that the stringency of the Arms Act might be relaxed 
with discriminate leniency.” 


22. ‘* One of the objections which are brought from year to year against 
the National Congress, and which may be brought 


this year with more show of reason than ever, is the 
Poona Observer (10), 30th 


et, Sng, eole, the Congress would probably be the last to dispute 


the fact on which the criticism is based, The 

would naturally reply that it is not their fault, or the fault of those whom they 
represent, that, as year follows year, their task grows in magnitude, but that of the 
system which excludes the people of India from all effective voice in the country’s 
administration. If the charge of multifariousness is unreasonable, not less so is 
the objection often made to the methods of the Cungress, that it meets 
year after year for the purpose, not of effective discussion, but of passiny merely 
cut and dried resolutions. The objection would have force only if the Congress 
opponents could point to a single one of its resolutions which either contains an 
éssentially unreasonable prayer or concerns a matter which is not of grave nationgl 
importance. So far, however, from their being able to do this, a large proportion 
of the resolutions either claim the redemption of pleases actually given by the 
rulers or prefer requests about the justice of which 2 general consensus of opinion 
exists among Congressmen, And this brings us to what at first sight is apt to seem 
the most serious of the charges levelled against the Congress, namely, that it does 
not represent the opinions of the general body of the people. Now, in the sense 
that the great mass of the population of India have no poiitical aspirations, and 
in the sense, again, that a considerable number of those who have such aspira- 
tions either consider it useless, on general grounds, to agitate, or, for selfish 
reasons, are disinclined to join in agitating, for what they believe their rulers 
to be unwilling to grant, this is unquestionably true. But, asa test of the 
real value of the criticism, let us ask those who make it, the following question : 
If the British Government were to proclaim to-morrow that it was ready to 
accept and act upon the result of a plebiscite on the question whether any or all 
of the requests of the Congress should be granted or not, is there a shadow of 
reasonable doubt as to what the popular verdict would be? Let them single out 
any one of the resolutions of the Congress, and say sineerely whether they 
believe the request contained in it to be one which the great majority of the 
people thus appealed to would not endorse.” : 


multifariousness of its programme. The leaders of - 
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28. “The great work of the Eighteenth Indian National Congress was 
Pe a tea completed yesterday at Ahmedabad. And we are 
__ Kdthidwar Times (7),27th able to say that this great national political body has 
0 9 gal ah “a. achieved a brilliant success, For, we are all aware 
7 Dec, (3%), ' that Gujarat has not yet freed itself from the disas- 
oe eee trous effects of the terrible calamities of famine and 
- ' plague, which have been devastating the province from one end of it to the 
other for the iast half a dozen years or so, and consequently it was not an easy 
task to collect the necessary funds for such a great movement and to rouse the 
population tothe high sense of their duties and responsibilities towards a 
cause which aims principally at promoting the welfare of the people or 
bringing about the re-generation of the whole country. The second great 
obstacle which stood greatly in the way of the success of this year’s Congress 
was the Coronation Durbar at Delhi. The people of Gujarat deserve great 
credit and commendation for their patriotic efforts in leading the eighteenth 
session of the Indian National.Congress to so signally successful a termination, 
though the National Assembly was held for the very first time in the province. 
The Gujaratis have proved to the outside world that they are in no way inferior 
to their fellow-brethren in other parts of India. The people of Kathidwar, too, 
have every reason to be proud of the brilliant success of this year’s Congress.” 
ioe Phenix writes in a similar strain and gives full credit to the people of 
medabad for the admirable manner in which they acquitted themselves of the 
task that devolved upon them and made the eighteenth session of the Indian 
National Congress a complete success. The Praja Bandhu makes similar remarks. ] 


24. “The Eighteenth Indian National Congress has come and gone, 

leaving the country little the wiser or the better for 

Dee ing oie it......... That the Congress, if wisely conducted, 

2 ised can be made to serve much useful purpose, and be 
an effective instrument of control over the doings of a bureaucratic Gov- 
ernment, we have never denied. Butis the Congress so conducted, is its 
business so managed as to make it deserving of the confidence of the rulers to 
whom it presumes to dictate, or of the ruled whom it claims to represent? 
How much of the criticism levelled against the Government at the last sitting, 
for instance, was merely captious and advajiced for mere show and to belittle 
the acts of officials; and how much of it was offered by way of helping the 
authorities and removing the difficulties which confrontthem? How far was the 
President’s ponderous inaugural address, howsoever admirable from a rhetorical 
point of view, calculated to give Lord Curzon and his coadjutors generally, 
that practical help and assistance which they sorely need in making the burden 
of a foreign yoke press as lightly as possible upon the people and making British 
rule more beneficial and worthy of popular support? As might have been 
expected from a Herculian effort of such ambitious proportions, the address 
is pretty equally divided between fine but worn-out platitudes and commonplace 
criticisms, more suited to obtain the plaudits of those assembled to applaud 
than to convince and help those actually engaged in the work of adminis- 
tration. Richer perhaps in ringing phrases than the less pretentious efforts of 
his predecessors, Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s speech certainly lacks that sweet 
reasonableness, which one finds in the Congress addresses of later years. For 
instance, his diatribes against the Delhi Durbar would appear to be a little too 
es inflated, coming as they do after a prolonged discussion on the subject in the 
/ -- press for- so many months....,.....__ Instead of condemning the Durbar in such 
oe unequivocal terms, from the presidential chair of the Congress, he should 
have remembered that he could as easily find people who are in favour of hold- 
ing the tamasha as those who are against it. ‘ Public opinion,’ it must be 
remembered, is too big a term to be used in a country like India ; but moderation 
is the last thing that one expects from the foremost Bengalee orator of the day.” 


~ 


yer “When huge meetings like those of the National Congress are held 
” year after year without the people at large deriving any 
tangible benefit out of them, it is natural that the 
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Suggestions for alteri 

‘the presunt lines of sonhelie ct 

‘the indinag National Congress. question should be. asked: ‘What in the world is 
ree hs ee; Apdia (14), 3rd the good of these annual gatherings?’ The Pre- 
Ue consuls i _ ,sident of ‘the last Bombay Provincial Conference 
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was of opinion that ‘the function of the Congress and the Conference 
is mainly to give a united and authoritative expression to views on 
which the country, so tosay, is agreed. The Mahrdtia, however, would 
not agree in this view, and insisted that ‘the Congress must be a living body, 
but it cannot be so unless its activity is visible throughout the year.’ The 
Indian Nation recently complained that, although the Congress agitated year 
after year for Police reform, when a Commission was appointed, it had ‘no 
witness to send up, no evidence to offer, no systematic records that could speak 
for themselves, no organisation even to attend to these matters.’ The Kdayastha 
Samdchar has, of late, repeatedly expressed dissatisfaction with the ‘united 
expression’ theory, and there are evidently others who would have the Congress 
do something more than record public opinion in neat summaries or oft-repeated 
resolutions. Mr. Kali Nath Ray sends us a pamphlet in which he complains that 
‘the country is very nearly tired’ of the Congress as that organization is at present 
conducted. In his opinion, the utility of a Congress passing resolutions on 
certain grievances depends upon the official recognition extended to such a 
body and the readiness of the Government to listen to its representations. 
The fundamental assumption on which such a theory of the Congress can be 
based is that the interests of the Government and the people are identical. 
Mr. Ray, however, contends that these are not always identical, and, therefore, 
very little will be gained by the annual representations. He would have a 
smaller Congress, elected by provincial committees, which should themselves be 
elected by smaller political bodies, These committees should examine and 
make an effort to improve the condition of things in agriculture and industries, 
in trade and education, as well as politics. At the end of the year they should 
submit their reports and their accounts to the annual session of the Congress. 
That body must be the final authority in all matters of policy, and 
whatever authority the various committees may possess must be 
authority delegated by the Congress. Suggestions like those made by 
Mr. Ray are not now made for the first time, but we believe it has 
been considered a fatal objection to them that, when the sympathy of 
members and the corporate feeling stimulated by eloquent appeals and enthu- 
silastic gatherings give place to business-like discussion and direction on the 
part of a few individuals, the Congress, so far at least as its educative effect 
is concerned, will practically be dead. We cannot say there is no truth in this 
view of the utility of large gatherings. As arule, the speeches made at the 
Congress contain very little which may be regarded as an original contribution 
to the discussion of any question. Generally, the press happens to have said all 
that one hears at the Congress, but cold print does not arouse those emotions 
which can only be inspired by the living voice and a sea of admiring and eager 
faces. In all large movements, vusiness has to be combined to a certain extent 
with emotionalism. Perhaps what ‘the country is tired of’ is an excess of the 
latter element, which has made the smallness of the former painfully con- 
spicuous. ‘The golden mean will, perhaps, be attained if, to a scheme such as 
that suggested by Mr. Ray—and we particularly like the annual-report idea— 
we add the retention of the annual gathering, which should consist mainly of 
the local audience, but to which should also be invited a definite and very 
limited number of delegates from other provinces—so limited that no elaborate 
arrangements, or wasteful expenditure, should be necessary to accommodate 
them.”’ | 


26. “Our Church Gate Street contemporaries have made themselves merry 

. over Mr. Surendranath Bannerji’s presidential address 

_ Commenis on the presiden- to the delegates of the National Congress. But an 

tinl address of the Honourable intrepid Native contemporary has turned the joke 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. ; ) 

Mahrétta (8), 28th Dec. against them in a very apt and telling manner. The 

Times of India found fault with the presidential address 

on account of its verbosity, sameness, and unusual length. ‘ But who is responsible 

for such defects,’ asks our wide-awake contemporary. Surely not the Congress- 

men and their chosen leader, but Government who obstinately turn a deaf 

ear to our cries and wails. The wants and demands of the Indian people are 

piling up higher and higher each year as it comes and passes by; and as the 

demands made in Yy-gone years still remain unsatisfied, it is but mect that the 
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wzate of such demands should make a respectably-sized mountain in 
¢ and dimensions. And it naturally follows that an address which 
_ deals with all these unsatisfied demands would spin out to a great length. Is it 
a atiy Wonder, therefore, that Mr. Bannerji’s address to the Ahmedabad national 
eo thering should have assumed unprecedented proportions ?......... The address 

ae full of eloquence, wisdom, ingenuity and, above all, of practical hints to those 
- ‘who would take the trouble to look for them.” 


27. The session of this year’s National Social Conference held at 

Ahmedabad was as greata success as could have 

Proceedings of the Indian been wished.,,The Conference held two sittings 

By wore ak soya , this year, one on Wednesday and the other on 

— eal Thursday. No doubt,as Mr. Justice Chandavarkar 

remarked in his address as General Secretary, 

ee everyone missed the towering personality of the late Mr. M. G. Kanade 

a whose inaugural addresses invariably formed the most distinctive feature of 

a the Social Conference. The inspiration and hope that his words always 

breathed, no one else could hope to bring to the hearts of his audience. It was, 

however, a matter for satisfaction that the proceedings of the Conference this 

year gave sure indications that the cause of Social Reform is gaining ground 

steadily and slowly. ‘The fact that the General Secretary had not this year to 

keep reminding the various reform associations in the country about their 

reports, and the earnestuess and enthusiasm evinced at the Conference itself by 

those present, were unmistakable signs that the movement was increasing its 

hold on the popular mind, The President’s address was as usual characteristic 

of his learning and sturdy common sepse. He was right in bringing home to 

his hearers the evil consequences that inevitably result from a policy of drift. 

| There are many among the educated of the present day who would trust every- 

thing in matters social to the working of time. ‘ But time is no force,” said 

the venerable doctor, “it is simply a category of the understanding to dis- 

tinguish one event from another.’’ Time cannot, of itself, bring about any- 

thing, The motive must always come from the human mind. It is human 

effort alone that can advance the object of social movement. Without active 

work and earnest endeavour, guided and controlled by enlightened reason, no 

rational progress is possible. We hope the unequivocal terms in which 

the doctor addressed the Conference would stimulate action in the night 
direction. 


28. A correspondent writes to the Adl:—India has now been reduced 

to extreme:poverty. Forty or fifty years ago, corn 

Istheexport trade ofIndia and other necessaries of life were very cheap in the 

os, 7 the country’s pros- ¢oyntry but are now extremely dear. It is true 

Oa (108), 2nd Jan. that the soil has considerably deteriorated in point of 

| fertility but still it is capable of yielding sufficient 

produce for the support of the entire population. So long as the people 

of England lived on animal food, the whole of the corn produce of India 

remained in the country and the people did not feel any want. But since the 

i. English people contracted a liking for the Indian wheat, the greater portion of the 

Bek. corn produce of India began to be exported to England, and the remainder was 

a. found insufficient for the support of the Indian population. In consequence 

me of this, famine has, as it were, become permanent in this country. Such 

ia being: the ease, it is the height of meanness to assert that India is becom- 

ing richer and richer under British rule. The best portion of the flour of 

Indian wheat exported to England is consumed by the English, while the 

refuse such as chaff and husk is ground and sent back to India in the shape of 

biscuits, &c. Some may perhaps say that India is growing richer because she 

is able to boast of a large export trade. This might have been true, if only 

_ the surplus part of the country’s produce had been exported, but we find that 

_ Indian exports actually contract the food-supply of the population and have 

—-~—-—i«‘ SS f@dueed the country to the verge of ruin. Even this wretched plight, to which 

—- —-~_—S. “Weare reduced, does not as yet open our eyes. Our condition will not be 

__.. * improved as long as our sympathy for our countrymen is not sufficiently deve- 
sloped. We must learn ‘to love o 
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29. “One of the most important questions that will have to be sifted 
by the Irrigation Commission is why the people are 
The Irrigation Commission go slow to avail themselves of the takdvi advances 
I 90 14), 3rd which the Government is willing to give for the 
ae of India (14), Ore construction of irrigation wells...... .... [tis denied that 
it is the irksome formalities which have to be gone 
through before a loan is obtained that makes the system unpopular. It is 
suggested that the conservatism of the people is perhaps a more real cause 
of their unwillingness to apply to Government for a loan. The Pioneer, 
however, thinks that the demand may be stimulated by proper inducements. 
The proposal to employ middle-men, and to advance money to them at a lower 
rate of interest on condition that they re-advance it at a somewhat higher rate, the 
balance being a margin against risk, is not likely to find favour with Govern- 
ment. The middle-man is the very last person whom the Indian Government 
is likely to patronise. One reason that we have heard from native officials 
why they are lukewarm about popularising the fakdvi system is that what 
is borrowed ostensibly for the construction of wells is too often not used 
for that purpose, and sometimes what is borrowed at a low rate of interest 
is really lent at a higher rate of interest, and the officers have no means 
of preventing this abuse of the Government’s generosity, without being too 
inquisitorial. If this be so, the official mind will ali the more dislike a system 
which explicitly authorises the middle-man to make a profit out of the 
Government’s anxiety to help the poor cultivator, The principle of exempting 
wholly or partially from land revenue improvements made by private 
Capital is already recognised by Government, though it is not given effect 
to in all parts of India alike. The extension of the principle to improve- 
ments made by fakdvi capital would not be an undue stretch of the Govern- 
ment’s generosity.” 


30. ‘The extravagant statements which were some time ago wired to 
Mr. J. N. Tata and the this country from America were, on the face of them, 


iron industry of India. so incredible that we deemed it wise to wait for a. 


Kaiser-i-Hind (20), 28th correct version of Mr. Tata’s industrial visit to 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Kesart(112), America. Now that he has returned to this country 
— | and is in our midst, and has given an accurate 
account of what he actually did there, it is satisfactory to note that there are 
excellent prospects of an iron industry being started in the country, The 
various samples of iron ore which that enterprising gentleman some time since 
had forwarded to one or two of the most well-known iron masters in America 
have been pronounced to be good, though the chances of the concern proving 
remunerative will largely depend on the quality of the coal needed to smelt 
the ore. But even here the prospects are said to be fairly hopeful. Mr. Tata’s 
visit has been more that of the enterprising manufacturer, who is keen on 
learning all that is valuable and worth knowing about the new industry on which 
he is anxious to embark. His stay in America and his interview with some of 
the iron masters there have been so far successful as to enable him to make a 
fair start. No doubt the first stage will still be a preliminary stage.......... 
The experiment will be watched in all parts of the country with the keenest 
interest.......... We dare say that the iron ores of the Central Provinces 
will, with his enterprise, perseverance and energy, vastly stimulated by that 
patriotic flame which so steadily burns within him, yield a golden harvest 
for the country by and by. We are also pleased to learn that the capital Mr. 
Tata proposes to raise will be indigenous and not lorrowed from outside India, 
Mr. Tata’s name is a guarantee that that capital will be easily forthcoming, when- 
ever it is requjred.......... Under-the circumstances we cordially wish Mr. Tata 
every success in his fresh enterprise, and hope that he may long be spared to 
deserve the name of the industrial regenerator of India.” [The KAesaré also 
eulogises the efforts made by Mr. Tata to start an iron industry in India, and 
particularly praises his desire to raise the necessary capital within the country 
itself. The paper, however, regrets that the Government of India should 
not have given as much assistance to Mr. Tata as the Governments of foreign 
countries would have done under similar circumstances in the shape of bounties, 
concessions, &c. It remarks:—Those who know that the administration of 
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' ~~  Jndia is not at all conducted in the interests of the people will not be surprised. 
> @tthe attitude of indifference shown by the Government of India towards 
tee fr. Tata’s enterprise. | 
_ 81. From what Mr. Jamsetji N. Tata had to ~~ _ a a  agqacar were 
of the Times of India the other day on his projects 
‘ea Beet Goftar (25), 28th of developing ona steel and iron industry of India, it 
— ae abe is clear that the Parsi capitalist contemplates 
oe making pretty extensive experiments ; and it is more than probable that those 
éxperiments may soon assume formidable proportions, ‘The idea of going in 
for a nascent industry on such a large scale has been ridiculed in many quarters, 
but Mr. Tata knows his business well enough; and we are sure he will have, 
before long, an extremely satisfactory account to give of his venture in this new 
field of enterprise. In order to succeed, however, official good-will will be 
Be essential in more respects than one, and Mr, Tata has indicated the directions in 
a which he wants and expects it. That Government will be both willing 
a and prepared to give it in the fullest measure possible, no one will venture 
to doubt, knowing the solicitude they have always evinced in such 
matters. 
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$2. There are, we must admit, a few honest and upright men in the 
Police Department, but their number is so small as 
Suggestions to the Indian to exercise no influence for good upon the general 


— — oe Oninton (365) oRth character of the force. In recruiting the ranks of 
TT ig i (a de the force, considerations of caste rather than of 


competency are usually allowed to carry more weight 
and natives are very rarely appointed to the higher posts in the Police service. 
Unless these anomalies are rectified, it is hopeless to expect any real reform 
in the department. We request the Police Commission to collect statistics 
about the educational qualifications of policemen and to inquire how many 
of them are addicted to vices. The Commission should further ascertain the 
percentage of offences investigated under the direct supervision of the District 
Superintendents of Police. Lastly they should endeavour to find out the 
causes which deter respectable native youths from joining the department, 
We trust the Commission will direct their attention to all these points 
and show by the results of their labours that the time and money spent 
upon the enquiry conducted by them are not lost to the country. 


83. ‘In view of the labours of the Police Commission, presided over by 
no less a person than the Honourable Mr. Fraser, the 
A case of Police zulumat Lieutenant-Governor-elect of Bengal, the strictures 


nae tta (8), 28th Dec.; passed by Major Leslie, the Cantonment Magistrate 
Pratod (131), 99th Dec. | Of Poona, on the investigation of a murder case by 


, the Cantonment Police come most opportunely and 
emphasise once more the urgent need felt throughout the land for a thorough 
over-hauling of the Police force of the country. On the morning of Sunday, the 
23rd of November, the body ofa boy of about ten years of age was discovered near 

Be. the Transport Lines at Poona witha deep gash across the throat and the stomach 

a ripped open. The Police on enquiry found that the boy, who was a beggar by 

~~ name Tatya Dhondu, was murdered for sacrificial purposes. Two brothers named 

. Nathia and Fakira were placed before Major Leslie, charged with the commission 
- of the horrible deed, the former being represented to be the active perpetrator of 

the deed. After a trial extending over four days, Major Leslie, who dis- 
charged both the accused, delivered judgment which concludes with the following 
ignificant remarks :—‘ It is an insult to the intelligence of the Court for the 

Police to offer evidence like what this case contains. It is a matter for 

regret. that it was not tried before the Police Commission. It isa terribly 

gignificant fact, and shows how urgent the necessity for the appointment of 
that Commission, that this travesty of justice should have taken place not in 
savage village, but in a city perhaps the most advanced in India. 
ile, the real crime is undetected, and half a score of our fellow-subjects 
hts, though they belong to what the Gazeteer somewhat pathe- 


he depressed tribes,” have spent a month of misery and barely 
their li I discharge the accused Nathia and Fakira od 
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Section 209, Criminal Procedure Code.’ Who will compensate the poor wretches 
for the unspeakable hardships they have undergone at the hands of the Police ? 
Pecuniary compensation will always fall short of the magnitude of the injury ; 
but all the same, bright King’s coins have an uncommonly soothing effect, and 
we would suggest that the Police officers responsible for such despotic methods 
should be mulcted in a substantial amount and the money so collected awarded 
to the injured persons. Will our suggestion prove acceptable to the District 
authorities and the Government?” [The Pratod refers to two other cases 
of alleged fabrication of evidence by the Police, which are said to have 
occurred in other Presidencies, and observes that such cases point unmistakably 
to the fact that the Indian Police do resort to reprehensible means in preparing 
their cases. ‘T’he paper concludes that such cases should convince the Police 
Commission of the desirability of recruiting the ranks of the force with men of 
character and, education. | 


34. ‘The strictures passed by the Cantonment Magistrate of Poona 
against the action of the Police in the case in which 
Rast Goftér (25), 28th two brothers Fakira and Nathia were charged with 
Dec., Eng. cols.; Swadesh the murder of a boy named Tatya Dhondu create 
Bandhu (78), dist Dec. reflections in the mind which had better not be 
described. ‘The judgment, above all, brings forcibly 
to light the methods usually employed by the Indian Pclice in detecting crime. 
It would be manifestly absurd to make a sweeping generalisation about the 
conduct of a huge department on the strength of a solitary case. But the 
Poona case is by no means a solitary one. If anything it is a_ typical 
one, in which the shady doings of the myrmidons of the mofussil Police 
have once more unexpectedly come to light. The Magistrate’s judgment is 
painful reading from beginning to end, as far as it refers to the action of 
the Police, and too much praise can never be given to the Magistrate for 
the patient manner in which he sifted the evidence and prevented a mis- 
carriage of justice. Since Government themselves have at last recognised 
the dangers of an incompetent and venal Police, and set about searching 
for remedies whereby the morale and the efficiency of the force may be 
effectively improved, we need not dilate on the subject to-day beyond asking the 
following query :—Cannot something be done to get the mofussil Police rid of the 
black sheep that are found in itsfold? There are some eminent Police officers 
throughout the country, both European and Native, to whom the good name of the 
service they belong to cannot but be extremely dear......... Would they-not 
come to the help of the public in this matter, and apply their detective skill within 
the force itself for a while, purging it of the plague spots that infest it? We 
could name officers on the Bombay side who may, with advantage, be told off 
for the work for a time, They can, in our opinion, do a great deal in this direc- 
tion, winning, perhaps for themselves, laurels far greater than any they have 
won till now.’ [The Swadesh Bandhu makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


35. We published in one of our recent issues an account of a shocking murder 
perpetrated in our town a few days ago. The offence 
RA aE a Py ST having been committed within a very short distance 
laxity of the Bij4pur Police of a local Police Station, we expected that the perpe- 
in detecting crimes com- trator thereof would be traced and brought to book by 
mitted in the town of the Police, But our expectation has not till now been 
ie, NE (132), 26th fulfilled. No doubt the . murdered woman was a 
a wretched prostitute and there is no one sufficiently 
interested in her to press for the investigation of the 
crime. Yet this cannot be an excuse for the Police, whose duty it is to look to 
the protection of, the lives of all persons alike. Of late, the connivance of 
the local Police in discovering offenders has created a feeling of alarm and in- 
security among all classesef the inhabitants of Bijapur. The number of 
dacoities committed during the last two years here fully justifies such a 
feeling. It is feared that if matters are allowed to continue in the same state, 
the future prosperity of our town would necessarily be affected. We earnestly 
hope, therefore, that the Collector and the District Superintendent of Police 
will try their best toremove the feeling of alarm in the pubicmind. _ 
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Native States. 


-- $6. “ To the oredit of Lord Curzon’s diplomacy is to be placed the settle- 
ci ; ment of a very long-standing and highly complicated 
Comments onthe settle- question, namely that of the Berars. ‘To use a hack- 
ment of the question of the neved phrase, every schoolboy knows how the Berars 
ey passed into the hands of the English. But it ma 
‘ae fine. le capeliaan: be doubted if there are even a score of people oul 
the official circle, who have an idea of the efforts made 
during the last thirty years, by the Nizam’s Government, and Hyderabad states- 
men generally, to get that rich and fertile province back. The settlement has 
been arrived at not by the Nizam having the Berars restored to him, but by 
the British Government getting the same leased to them in perpetuity for a 
rental of twenty-five lakhs of rupees per annum. It is forthe Nizam and the 
Indian Government to judge whether the bargain that has thus been concluded 
is a cheap one or otherwise. What the public feels certain about in connection 
with it is that the British Government have done but anact of the barest 
justice towards a loyal feudatory like the Nizam in thus coming to a definite 
arrangement in the matter.” 


87. Education was until recently making fair progress in Kathiawar 
but Government have latterly thought fit to transfer 
Progress of education in the control over the Educational Department in that 


ry vere Bahédur (74) province to the Kathiawar Chiefs, The effects 
@nd Jan. * of this change of policy have, by no means, proved 


conducive to the advance of education in Kathiawar, 

| and we regret to observe that the Educational Department there does not now 
: show the same measure of activity that it once did. It seems that the Chiefs are 
somewhat lukewarm in their support of educational institutions and that the 

progress of education is being retarded in consequence. It is to be hoped that 

the British Government will do something to stimulate the spread of education 

in Kathidwar instead of leaving the matter to the discretion of the Kathiawar 


Chiefs. 


88. The Kdthidwddno Himdyati writes that it has got an inkling of a 
| conspiracy hatched in the Zenana of the Raja of 
_ Alleged Zenana intrigue Porbandar for poisoning the Chief and for smuggling 
a 7 re ears wang woe vuaty 2 Male child into the Zenana. The paper adds that it 
/ al (66), 21st Dec. y has in its possession a letter purporting to be in the 
 .. handwriting of one of the Ranis and that the affair 
7M weurs an air of probability about it since similar plots against the Chief’s life 

are not unknown in the State. ‘The paper, therefore, advises the Rana of 
ii .. Porbandar to be on“‘his guard, especially against his A. D. C. who is related to one 


of his Ranis. | 
: Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


39. “Though the Universities Commission, without any apparent necessity, 
lk il ronounced against the recognition of a Muhammadan 
Peg ok Khen'e comaienl Iniversity in India, the leading Mussalmans are not 
, address at the Mohammadan likely to abandon an idea which is intimately bound up 

7 Ravessjoual Conference held with an nae wag renaissance among them, For 
* ab Delhi. State recognition, for manufacturing graduates for the 

oe of India (14), 3rd public service, they do not apparently care so much: 
ae they care more for a revival of that reputation for 
which the followers of the Prophet enjoyed in their early history. The 
conclusion of His Highness the Aga Khan’s speech at the Muhammadan Educa- 
onal Conference at Delhi was that Aligarh should be developed into a 
- Muhammadan University—a Moslem Oxford, which should attract students not 
ie Ns ‘merel} - from all parts of India, but even from Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
_ gmdeleewhere. If there is any Moslem in India, who is entitled to advise his 

_ brother-Moslems to adapt themselves to the new times, it is His Highness the 
Aga Khan, According to his calculation the Muhammadan University at 


_ * 
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Aligarh would cost a crore of rupees. His Highness’s arithmetic is faultless : 
if ten out of the sixty millions of Moslems would each pay a rupee, the required 
crore, he said, would be made up. The trouble will, however, no doubt lie in 
the collection of the rupee.” 


40. “The Bombay Coronation Committee deserves to be thanked for 
organizing the People’s Fair in connection with the 
Coronation celebrations in local Coronation festivities. The Fair organized on 
ae , Poona, Thana, &. the Esplanade was opened by Mr. Harvey, Municipal 
ative Opinton |(35), 28th C = ' : 
Dec, Eng. cols. ommissioner, last Friday evening, when there was a 
large gathering of the elite of the town........... The 
Fair has been very beautifully arranged and manifests taste on the part of its 
organizers. The illuminated water-fountain and the Spiral Tobaggon are objects 
of special interest to the spectators........... Among the ensuing Coronation 
celebrations in various parts of India, Bombay is sure to surpass other towns 
and cities.”’ 


41, ‘On New Year’s day at 10-30 a.m. the Proclamation of His Majesty 
: the King as Emperor of India was read by the Sheriff 
Bombay Hast Indian (1), at the Town Hall in the presence of a large and 
38rd Jan.; Bombay Samdchér_ . . : "fr 
(53), 2nd Jan. influential gathering of the citizens of Bombay. The 
Christian, Hindu and Muhammadan communities 
vied with one another in giving treats to school children, feeding the poor 
and holding social gatherings to express their loyalty to their Sovereign on the 
auspicious day. There were erand illuminations in the evening.......... The 
People’s Fair on the maidan was thronged with crowds of spectators. Never 
was a public fair in Bombay so successful as the present one.” [The 
Bombay Samdchdr and the other Gujarati dailies of Bombay contain detailed 
accounts of several minor Coronation celebrations held in Bombay on _ behalf 
of the Parsi, Hindu, Muhammadan and other communities. The principal 
items ig the celebrations were the offering of prayers for the long life and 
prosperity of Their Majesties the King-Emperor and Queen Alexandra, the 
distribution of food to the poor and of prizes and sweets to school children. | 


42. “The Durbar at the Council Hall (Poona) was an imposing ceremony 

Pica Glos 10), tee and the Proclamation Parade on the race course a 

im woe 7° grand sight. The torchlight tattoo procession, too, with 

the massed bands of all regiments was a crowning 

finale to the day’s proceedings. Food and clothes were distributed to the 

poor. In fact, Poona was alive to the occasion and everybody must surely 

experience a feeling of satisfaction in having taken a part in the celebrations 
in hcnour of the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor.”’ 


43. ‘On the Ist instant at 7-30 4, M. there was Police Parade and Feu-de- 
tae ee rae jote on the Parade ground at Thana, at 8-30 the boys of 
ee (), “High and Middle schools marched in procession from 
the Railway Station to the Judge’s garden, singing the 
Coronation Ode. After that, all school children received packages of sweets, 
At 11a.M.a Durbar was held at the Durbar Room in the Collector’s Office. 
At noon, food and clothing were distributed to the poor........... On the 2nd 
instant, there were sports by the town people and fire-works on the maidan.” 


| B. V. JOSHI, 
for Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 4th January 1903, 
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CONFIDENTIAL} . [No, 2 oF 1903, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are 15 stated ; what action, 

if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleved are incorrect, what is believed 
‘o be the origin of the report and what the correc’ iacs are. 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist J anuary 1903 .) 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireula « 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...|Weekly ... _...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 —e 

Daily Telegraph and; Poona .,., .oo| Daily ..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 550 
Oa Hecld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . 

East and West ... ...| Bombay... | Monthly ...| Hrank Baptista... see a bie ge 500 

Indian Social Reformer ..| Do. ... ...| Weekly... .../K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 oe 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Kardchi .. ot ep eeagen ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —,.,, 400 


K&thidwdr Times .|Réjkot ... ..,| Daily... —_,,.| Pratdpréi  Udeshankar, B.A.; ° Hindu 190 
| (Nagar) ; 35. 
Mahratta ... ose occ] POODA = su. ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4himan) ; 28. 
OE .»+| Karachi... ..-| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
(Khoja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9. | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... soel DALY = cs ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ie ie ici 500 


and Military Gazette. hae 
10 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 --:| 1,000 


ono ar fF 8 BD 


11 |Sind Gazette ©... | Kardchi... —...| Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 


12. | Sind Times — ve| Do. ...  eeef Dow os. se] Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 


18 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... _..| Behramji Merw4aji Malabari; Parsi; 50... 1,000 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI.- 


14 |DeshabhaktS ...  ...| Baroda... ... Weekly... _«..| Wasantl4l Sunderlél Des4i; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 
2 Eon ) Brahman); 41. 


15° | Gujarati A w+  «s{ Bombay... =... “Do. a. =e UChh4ram = Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 


| Bania); 49. é 
16 |} Gujar4t Mitr’... el met ae | eee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 oes eee 600 


17 ‘Gnajarat Punch eee ees Ahmedabad eve Do. ~ eee eee See eee 

18 |Hindi‘Punch ... __...| Bombay ws| Do. ... «| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérai;43 .,.; 800 

i Seiad ud De a. -. eal De | Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;53 ., we! 3,200 
aba. | | 


99 | Kathidwdr News... »-.| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... sot bee 460 
Kathidwadr Times an i eae oe ae ...| Bhol4néth Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 480 


” : Brahman) ; 34. ; | 

92 | PrajaBandhu ...  ...) Ahmedabad ...) Weekly... — ...|.d one Daal. Hindn (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
| | man) ; 34. 

9g | Rast Goftaér ee »»-, Bombay veel Dow cee: e.| PAllonji Barjorji Deséi; Parsi eee oe| 1,550 

94 |Satya Vakta ae q Do. ...| Fortnightly - ... Keshavlal Harivithald4és; Hindu (Shrim§li 550 


| Bania) ; 37. 
95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ..| Baroda... ...| Weekly... __...| M&nekll Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 .,,.) 4,200 


26 Sury& Prakésh ... ns =o: ae ...| Umedram Nagind#és Déy4bhai; [Hindu 250 
‘ (Rania) ; 25. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| Poona ... +».| Weekly... _...| Bhau Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh-| . 550 
ee ) man); 58. 
pos aa Bombay... ae mS 008 oof Rev. r. T. E. Abbott... oon ae 625 
Poona ... 8 we. ak .-| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
Bréhman); 35 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar S4vildram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
se Kolhapur ...| Weekly ... ...| S&vliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 3500 
$3: (Maratha) ; 28. 
ae ae .».| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brdhman); 31. 
wad ...) Satara ... ...| Weekly ... .... Ganesh BallAl Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 31. 
sve e+} Kolh&pur ..| Do. .., ee Waman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
| | (Chitpdwan Brdhman); 28. 
‘ Shéhu Vijay... an a. ie ay 2 ces .»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 400 
Shri Saydji Vijay »..| Baroda .., ie . aa ...| Damodar Sd4vlfrim Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,000 
39. | 
Subodh Patrika -- | Bombay... ~ eo) ae ees} Dwarkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
28. 
: | Sudhdrak... .. ...| Poona ... eee) Doe oee — ove) Vin&yak RAmchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,900 
her pt 1 pawan Brahwan); 35. 
4 | | Anexo-Porrucunss. 2 
a 3 ae 
sa " 40 bs Anglo-Lusitano me. Bombay... Gand Weekly eee ane Leandro Mascarenhas Goanese ; 44 coe eee 900 
eee: . AND ConcaniIvM. ; 
Cus : 
41 |QOBombaense...__...| Bombay... _—...) Weekly... __...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 35 ie ‘il 500 
aa a ANGLO-Sinpl. 
Pos | AhHeq lw. (Cw. _—sC..| Sukkur ...| Weekly... —_...| ((1) Ali Mahomed xin Dehlvi; Muham-| 1,100 
hs ea madan (Pathan) ; 
PX yes (2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadar ; 32. 
so: 43 | Prabhat eee eee ee: * d era bad Do. eee ees Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 4l eee 600 
a ind). 
oom Bee ' | 
cs Sindhi...  ... ...| Sukkur(Sind)...| Do... eos soveee sii 
ee Gob Ancio-Unpv. 
ee Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
~ ls, Muslim Heraid see eon lL Bombay... ees Daily eee eee Muhaminadan ; 28. 
) : : 
...| Buroda .. .--| Weekly ... .../[ Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 ... 655 
. | ; 
...| Dharwér ...| Weekly ... ...| Rao Saheb b R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 
as <9 -+:| Bombay... ee Daily pee coe | eee eee 
«-.| Bombay... 3" ee oe a Isméail Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,600 
a ioe Do. ot eke Do. eee eee Nénébhsi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 eee 2,590 
eee... BAlubhal Kenda Manide Hindu (Moda Bania);| -... IF 
nes Ate Kaikhosru eer Minocheher-Homji, BA.;| 4,000 @ 
Riko hee Siduahiabes 8 pa Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 700 | 
wey y Brahman) ; 33. . : 
a F Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi Phrai ; p 4h =. 600 
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Name of Publication. ‘Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. re be 
Gusanit1—continued. | oe. 
Deshotkarsh ose -e-/ Ahmedadad _,..) Weekly ww». as oo Chhaganlél; Audich pees 30 
Br4hman; 35. 
Din Mani ... 208 -++| Broach ... ror ae | Saree oes a ery Rangildés Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
. nia); 24. 
Fursad_... oe -»-/ Bombay ... .».| Monthly .-.| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... oe 600 
Gadgad4t ... 008 ma. vo] Weekly ... ons —— Manchhéram; Hindu (Dassoda| 1,000 
ania); 36. : : 
Gap Sup ... cee on: ae jan «| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbén; Pdrsi;27  ... 425 
Hind Mitra ¢e- eee Do. eos ee Weekly eee eee ere | | eee 
Fitechchhu ose ---| Ahmedabad ..., Do. — os ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
| 
J4m-e-Jah#nooma .«-| Bombay eee iia eek sa eoe| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 27 soo} 1,000 
Jam-e-Jamshed ... set se sce] Daily cee ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 ees} 3,000 
Kaira Vartam4n ... ooo] Kaire sec ..| Weekly ... eee} Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak|  ... 
Bania) ; 55, 
KAthi4wdadno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ..,} Do... eee édbese ave 
Nagar Charcha or the) Bombay... iol OAD 400 ee| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P&rsi ; 33 ied 500 
‘Topics. 
coumtal Prak4sh ... ooe| Navsa@ri .. eoo| Weekly ... .-.| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 seal oes 800 
| 
Nure Elam ss .»-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 36 cee 600 
Ny4yadarshak _... -eo| Ahmedabad _.../ Fortnightly _...| Gatal4él © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
Praja Mitra wes ...| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly oo) Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 33. 400 
Praja Pok4r ose sco] DURES ta.. .».| Weekly ... e».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... oe oes 400 
Punch Dand ves -«»| Bombay ... a. ee ons eee — Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
l. 
Samsher Bahadur... coo} Ahmedabad ....| Do. ave ...| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shr4vak 200 
Bania) ; 59. : 
S4nj Vartam4n ... ..-| Bombay ,.. coo] Daily — eee si eal a 
Stri Bodh ... eee a ee ae ...| Monthly ..| Péllonji Burjorji Des&i ; Parsi iis iis 400 
Surat Akhbar... ..| Surat... »..| Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi;47 ... rom 300 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha | Do, oe oe] Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 2050 
32. 
Vishvadarshan ... soot OO ins a ne -«-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-|__... 
_ man) ; 25. 
HInp!. 
| Pandit e0e ee 1s] Poona «oe ve.| Weekly oes oe Gannenes Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
] ri) ; 41, "i 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay...  ...| “Do  .,, -»>| Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
KANABESE. 
Digvijaya ... coe ee} Gadag ... ...| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadigeppa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devarg, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
Hubli Patra vee oo| Hubli... = see} ~ Dow ... «| Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman) ; 32. 
Karnatak Vritta ... ...| Dhaérwar wa: Dt on ...|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
Lok’ Bandhu ... wm eek ae 8 BR ...|Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
oe vs (Deshasth Brahman); 39. 
Loka Mitra sii »e| Haveri (Dhéar-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
eae war). Sect Brahman) ; 26. 
Rasik Ranjini_ ~.. in eee. wx <= ee -+} Gaurishankar R4amprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
. | : | Br@hman) ; 39, 
Manérut. ae . 
Arunodaya ee oid OOM ice eo] Weekly .e. ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
A’rydvart ... =e eer} Dhulia ... om ee ee eo»| Vithal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
| ih a pecan Brahman) ; 39. : 
| Bakul eee oe! Ratndgiri Ee, Do. eee eee Hari Dharmaji Gandhi eee . eee eee “soe 
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. Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
9. 


Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman) ; 31.: 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawen Brahman) ; 38. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

A = Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 
4V. 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman ; 36. 

Sadaéshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 

seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 665. 

Sadwshiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hirdv 
(Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu te gh Brdhman) ; 54. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 38. 

Vinayak Nardyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman) ; 42. 


Sapre ; 


Do. do. ove 

Shridhar Véman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. | 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brdhman); 62. 

Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 38. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindo 
vey gore Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@hman; 45. : 

Hari Nférdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 35. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 
Brahman) ; 47. 

| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 

(Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 23, 


Hindu 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 


R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 25. 


Anant V4man Barve; 
| Bréhman); 38. 


Pindurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
36. 


Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Késhingth Véman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 46. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
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Nydy& Sindhu .,,.. --.| Ahmednagar 
Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur 
Pandkari Mitra ... ee) ae 
PooraVaibhav ... .».| Vadgaon 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... 
Prabodh Ratna ... | Barsi ... 
Pratod eos ..| Islampur 
Prakashak ... ove ».| Bijépur ... 
Raghav Bhushan... ..| Leola 
Satya Mitra .| Malegaon 
Satya Sho dha... .».| Ratnagiri 
Sholdpur Samachar .».| Sholapur 
Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda 
Shri Shahu vee vse] COCRTA one 
Shubk Suchak oe) ae 
Sumant | Karad ... 
Sudarshan... esi .»»| Ahmednagar 
Sudhakar ... os 
Udyamotkarsh ... .... Bombay -« 
Vartdadarsh nae ...| Malvan ... 
Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla 
Vidya Vilts ... _...| KolhSpur 
Vidyérthi... |... | Nandurbar 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar AM © ssa 
Vrittas@#r ... cos eo fon 
Vritta Sudha... | Satara ee 
Vydpiri ... se ...| Poona 
SINDI. 
Khairkhah Sind ... ...| Karachi... 
Muir-ul-Islam ... a! 
Sind Sudhar cee oo Se 
Sookree__... oe ant Ue te 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-.| Bombay 
Urpvu. 
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.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
.|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
|| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; 


.| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 


.| Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KaméAti) ; 45 


.| Ramchandra Appa@ji Chitale ; 


| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale ; 


.«.| Jhamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bunia); 42 ,.. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 
i Muhammadan; 48. 
Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk ; 


SY 


Brdéhman) ; 30. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman): 31. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshastk 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Brahman) ; 36. 


Brahman) ; 38. 
Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 


Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 


25. 
Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 


Balchand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 
28. ‘ 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 57. 


Bal¢bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
38. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 


man) ; 22. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 53. 


Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitp@#wan 
Bréhman); 35. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Ramchandra Purushotam NAdkarni; Hindn 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 

Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 47. 


Hmdu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman); 47. 
Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman ; 25. 
| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni 
\(2) Rémkrishna Raghundth 
_ Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
|Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahmau) ; 49. 
‘Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman). 
Nana Ddéd4ji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 36. 


Moramkar ; 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ;29  ... 

Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 

Khinchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


| Muhammadan; 48. 
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«| Bégalkot .».| Weekly ... eee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 

| . Bréhman, Smérta) ; 30. sas 
«| Bijapur ... ae tee ...| Annéji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 
...| Bagalkot ~ i | ane coe — Shivaji Powdér; Hindu (Mar&tha); 125 


Bnet: MarArat AnD Urpv. | 
Be oS 165 | Champevati “wie »».| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... >| Krishnarao  Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 125 
166 | Gulbarga Samfchér --| Gulbarga . «| Do. ... -+-| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43... 45 


8 PorrucuEse-K onKaNt. : 


167 : Alas... ne »».| Bombay... ooo| Weekly.. .-., Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 ‘as ove 700 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, . | 


Ht B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe : the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn <Aicial Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it do ‘ndicate that it is short, thus—d. 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies pubiished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are hot guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must he regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. — 


1, Most of the papers of the week are full of the accounts of the Delh 
Rill ciate lias Durbar furnished either by their own correspondents 
aet aie ta the "Souda at Delhi or borrowed fromthe English and Vernacular 
Presidency. dailies. Translations of the Royal Proclamation, the 
Bombay Samdchér (52), King-Emperor’s message and the Viceroy’s speech at 
Gnd Jan.; Kesari (113), 6th the Durbar appear in several of the dailies and weeklies 
a a 08 Cah) 4 72" 5 along with accounts of local celebrations held in 
Praja Bandhu (22), 4thJan.; Various parts of the Presidency. The Voice of India, 
Deshi Mitra (55), 8thJan.; the Bombay Samdchdar, the Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Kaiser- 
Kalpataru (110), 4th Jan.; 4-Hind, the Gujardti, the Indu Prakdsh, the Dnydn 
qhardr Vritta (101), lst Prakdsh, the Shri Saydji Vijay, &c., publish detailed 
Jan.; Bombay East Indian TORGEN, Wy Weyer" ag. G5 P = © A 
1), 10th Jan.; Kéthidwér accounts of the Durbar festivities sent by their 
umes (6), 2nd, 3rd, 6th and respective representatives at Delhi, while the rest 
beg — 5 Hitechchhu (62), are content to shine by borrowed light and draw freely 
ne upon the columns of Anglo-Indian or Native con- 
temporaxies for news about the Coronation Durbar and supplement the same by 
accounts of local celebrations held in their respective towns or districts, Among 
the mofussil towns where local celebrations are reported to have been held on the 
ist of January the following may be noted :—Karachi, Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat, — 
Broach, Baroda, Rajkot, Junagadh, Jamnagar, Nasik, Satara, Dharwdr, Belgaum, 
Sholdpur, Pandharpur, Wadi, Ratnagiri, &c. At most of these places, a local 
Durbar was held at which the Royal Proclamation was read, prizes and 
sweets were distributed among school children and dinners given ,to the poor in 
commemoration of the auspicious day. 


2. “In the historic capital of the Moguls, King Edward VII has, through 

his viceregent in the country, received the homage of 

wana Delhi Durbar. his loyal feudatories and subjects as their liege-lord 
ast Goft@r (23), 4th Jan., a © . 

Eng. cols. and lawful Sovereign. The ceremony, which was 

performed with a pomp and eclat never before 

witnessed in the country, was well calculated not only to make a lasting 

impression on the minds of the Orientals, but to give even those who 

came from the West an idea of the greatness and the might of England. 

To the people themselves nothing could have been more grateful than to per- 

form an office which they have always looked upon as a part of their religious 

duties. ‘To those, however, who are unacquainted with the secret of the success 

of British rule in India, the profound and unwavering loyalty which races, set so 


far apart from each other, evince towards their Sovereign, would no doubt be 


incomprehensible. ‘Should it be asked,’ said Lord Curzon, ‘ how it is that 
any one sentiment can draw together these vast and scattered forces and make 
them one, the answer is that loyalty to the Sovereign is synonymous with con- 
fidence in the equity and benignity of hisrule....... Itis too early as yet to attempt 
an estimate of India’s gains, direct and indirect, from the Durbar. Hopes were 


entertained throughout the country that the occasion would be signalized by 


some great concession to the people. We do not know if what has been given 


“will satisfy the public; but we are confident that no one who takes the trouble 


to ponder over the real significance of the concessions that have been made will 
find much reason to complain. The King’s message declaring it to be his 
desire ‘to maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane and equitable 
administration,’ which were followed by his mother, and conveying other 
assurances, is by no means to be lightly estimated. The concession to native 
officers of the army is the next gain of a permanent nature that we have to take 
note of, and last but not least, there is the Viceroy’s pledge of financial relief. 
Under present circumstances, what more could we have legitimately asked the 
King and his advisers to give us, to commemorate the auspicious occasion ?” 


8. ‘The Delhi Durbar which had been the topic of conversation throughout 

the length and breadth of India and the Empire gen- 

Gujargts (15), 4th Jan., erally for the last six months has come and gone 
(ea i z° os Bombay 2nd, in the merciless progress of time, it will ere 
‘achée (52), Sth Jan. long become a matter of history. It is not our 


now to revert to the question as to the 
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utility or otherwise of ‘the great but expensive gathering. Reading the 

‘accounts of the memorable events there seems to be no doubt that the Princes 

and the leading men of India gathered together to render homage to their 

King*in a manner worthy of their best traditions for loyalty and devotion to the 

Sovereign: Amidst a dazzling concourse of Princes, warriors and statesmen 

the Viceroy addressed his audience with his usual commanding eloquence. 

But the most thrilling moment of all must have been the one when he 

read the message of our most beloved Sovereign to his Indian people. 

India feels grateful to see that her loyalty is appreciated and she re- 

co at the assurance of her new Sovereign to follow in the footsteps of 

is late mother, the great Queen-Empress. On this solemn and auspicious 

, occasion India prays that those who are and who will in future be en- 

trusted to carry on the administration of the Indian Empire may have 

strength and resolution to act in the true spirit of the Royal message. We hope 

that the roseate picture which the Viceroy has drawn of the future that lies 

ss before India will be realized in all its details, Weare glad to see that on this 

S/S great occasion the Government have resolved not to exact any interest. for a 

a eriod of three years upon all loans that have been made or guaranteed by the 

es © Sovernment of India to Native States in connection with the last famine, and 

_ we anxiously await in what manner the promise which the Viceroy openly 

ae made of granting some sort of financial relief to the people in comme- 

moration of this eventful occasion is carried out. However, we believe it 

would have been more satisfactory and more appropriate if the form it is 

going to take would have been foreshadowed in some manner. ‘There is one 

. mistake which an English visitor to the Delhi Durbar is likely to commit 

| and which we hope that he would gtard himself against. The array of 

: glittering elephants with their costly equipages of cloth of gold and gold and 

silver howdas, a long line of richly attired Princes with their bejewelled 

turbans, their dazzling retinues, a long string of richly caparisoned horses and 

well-appointed equipages would no doubt lead the visitor to believe that India 

is still the golden chersonese and all talk of her poverty and diminishing plenty 

is the outcome of wild and unreasonable agitation, We hope that our English 

visitors will, before forming any conclusions of the kind, make a tour of the 

country and find out for themselves whether the financial condition of the 

Masses is in any manner in keeping with the wealth and splendour displayed at 

| Delhi. It is not unlikely that the cost of some part of the display at Delhi 

a might have been defrayed from borrowed funds.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed . 

es .. observes :—The dazzling display of wealth and jewellery made by the Native 

Chiefs at the Delhi Durbar and the roseate picture drawn by the Viceroy at 

the state banquet of the prosperity of India are apt to mislead the European 

guests at the Durbar about the real condition of India and they are likely to 

Se ~. carry away the impression that India is arich and happy country. We hope 

these foreign visitors will go about the country and find out for themselves 

how far the impressions gathered by them at Delhi are borne out by actual 
observation. The Bombay Samdchdér makes similar comments, | 


4, ‘The grand Durbar of on sm a unique scene of pomp and solemnity. 

| : The ing-Emperor’s Proclamation and gracious 

Sen. gan oe Me message, combined with the admirable eae of the 
_ Viceroy, will fill every Indian heart with peculiar 
emotions.......... Many people must have been disappointed by the formal nature 
of the Proclamation read everywhere throughout the land. Many a person must 
also have expected the Proclamation to be a worthy successor of the great Procla- 
.mation of 1858. But the barrenness of the Proclamation read on the Coronation 
Durbar was removed by the gracious message of His Majesty read at Delhi and 
the speech of the Viceroy. Both these contain what loyal subjects might 
_ expect on such a solemn occasion. His Majesty has assured allhis subjects 
_ that he wishes ‘to maintain unimpaired the principles of humane and equitable 
_ dministration of his revered mother and that he has regard for their liberties, 
__ +éspect for their dignities and rights and interest and devotion in their welfare 
-  @ud advancement.’ The Viceroy’s speech does not make any definite promise 
_  @f financial relief to the Indian people, who have shown their loyalty, but he 
wed his audience that in the immediate future they might expect 
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such a relief. This is really a gratifying announcement and we cordially 


ern Lord Curzon for what he proposes to do in the interests of impoverished 
ndia,”’ 


5, “The Durbar celebration is yet proceeding, and its echoes are 
; _, not yet drowned. Theair is still ringing with the 
J Indu Prakdsh (31), 5th qin of the festivities: It is, therefore, not yet time 
an., Eng. cols.; Sudhdrak ; ; 
(39), 5th Jan. to take stock of our gains from this most event- 
ful State function. Nevertheless, in this utilitarian 
age, the question most likely to occur to thoughtful minds is cuz bono, What 
is the good of all this pomp and display ? Why spend so much treasure and 
time, and undergo such worry and trouble? Why gather so many princes 
and people, and call spectators from the most distant parts of the earth ? 
The cost as measured in money alone will be enormous, If all the sums that 
have been spent on account of the Durbar by the different Governments, 
Imperial and Local, by the Princes and Chiefs, by the guests and visitors are 
put together they will mount up toa fabulously huge figure. The Durbar will 
be dear at its price, if it is to result in a mere fortnight’s picnic or a tawdry 
show. For the welfare of our country and tie credit of the Government, we 
trust the result will not be so paltry or futile. We have every hope that under 
the guidance of Lord Curzon, the Durbar will serve to inaugurate a new era 
of political and material progress. ‘To celebrate a joyful occasion with becoming 
splendour seems to be almost a natural instinct of mankind all the world over. 
sia vtawei It has been said that a Proclamation or a mere announcement in the 
Gazette would have served to bring home to the people of India the fact of the 
accession of the new Sovereign. We might go a step further, and say that even 
a Proclamation or a statement in the Gazette was superfluous, since the fact of 
the accession was known and incontrovertibly established on the announcement 
of the demise of the late Queen-Empress. But looking to human nature as it is 
generally constituted, such a prosaic and matter-of-fact method does not suffice. 
For political and social ends a more elaborate and formal ceremonial is deemed. 
indispensable. The question next is the degree and extent of the elaboration 
and formality. In the present instance the occasion was considered worthy of 
unparalleled magnificence and manifestation of power. In its political objects, 
the Durbar, we think, will be a positive success. . ‘To the Princes and Chiefs 
of the country, indeed, the display of power is an act of supererogation. 
But to the representatives of foreign powers the display wili convey an 
assurance of strength which may be invaluable in its effects,......... Happily, 
India is at peace with all foreign powers. The horizon is at present perfectly 
unclouded. But if a breeze should set in, the recollections of the Durbar will 
operate as a restraining force of nosmall magnitude. If this estimate of poli- 
tical results is not mistaken, the security from foreign complications, which will 
have been acquired, will itself be a valuable asset in our acquisitions from the 
Durbar. But our people will ask for a more tangible result conducive to their 
own personal and direct benefit...........4 State ceremonial like the Coronation 
Durbar is associated with acts of benevolence by the Crown, which add 
grace to the function, In the message of the Sovereign there is a promise 
‘to maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane and equitable adminis- 
tration which secured for her (the late Queen-Empress), in so wonderful a 
degree, the veneration and affection of her Indian subjects.’........ We 
hope the spirit of these promises of the Sovereign will hereafter guide the 
policy and performances of his servants in India. The Viceroy too 
has spoken in no uncertain sound.......... His Excellency Lord Curzon is not un- 
mindful of the need of making some specific concessions to signalize the 
auspicious occasion............. Accordingly, to the Princes and Chiefs who 
may have borrowed loans from the Government of India on account of famines 
and the like," His Excellency grants an exemption from the payment of three 
years’ interest. lo the people of British India, His Excellency promises finan- 
cial relief at a future date. In this particular case, we think the Government 
might have been more definite in its generosity. For the prestige and the good 
name of the Government itself, a present gift would have been infinitely better 
than a future conditional promise. It was widely expected that His Excellency 
the Viceroy would seize the opportunity of the Coronation Durbar to announce 
the abolition or reduction of some obnoxious tax.,.,~..... ‘The explanation about 
difficulties of accounts and financial calculations in the middle of a year is, to our 
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mind, very halting; and it seems if the Viceroy had been untrammelled, his 
” Siiteneta tists would have expressed themselves in immediate action. An 
announcement of immediate reduction in the salt tax would have had an electric 

effect upon the people, and would have evoked from them a tumultuous shout 
2 Bee The grantsof Inam and Saranjam are a pleasing innovation. 
The bestowal of honours, though gratifying to recipients, is not always discri- 


ae minating, and does not give unqualified satisfaction. His Excellency Lord 
Gurzon winds up his speech with prophetic and earnest assurances of future 
oct Aad to the people of India. We have faith in His Lordship’s capacity to 
Verify his prophecy, but there is not a succession of Lord Curzons in the 
Viceregal office. We trust, however, that during the short time left at his 
disposal His Lordship will put forth his most vigorous efforts to fulfil his 
prophecy, and that he will leave to his successors an example of active sympathy 
for India which | may not fail tofollow.” [The Sudhdrak writes in a some- 


what similar strain, 


6. The one absorbing topic of the day isthe Coronatoin Durbar held 
| at the ancient imperial capital of the Moghuls. We 
o eict seeds Va (87), Be i heartily congratulate His Excellency the Viceroy for 

. Jan CS Ching been fortunate enough to have an opportunity 

a of playing the part of an Emperor, though for a short 
time, even in the presence of the King-Emperor’s brother. Vast sums of 

money must have been spent to make everything comfortable and pleasing 

to the Viceroy and the other great personages. The people thought that this 

waste of several crores of rupees was unnecessary and not at all required, as our 

beloved King-Emperor was already proclaimed Emperor of India on the 9th 

of August, 1902. But if the great pageant at Delhi had been signalised by the 

| bestowal of some gracious boon upon the loyal and poverty-stricken people of 
Be | India, there would have been some consolation. The King-Emperor’s message and 

i the Viceroy’s speech have thoroughly disappointed the entire Indian population, 
wss+-e... The Viceroy in the course of his speech says: ‘ Those who have suffered 
a much, deserve much.’’ Have not the people of India suffered much from the 
i continuous visitations of plague and famine P That they have suffered much is 
beyond doubt. That they are loyal is admitted by the Viceroy himself. And 
what is the reward for their patient suffering ? Lord Curzon says: ‘ Others and 
more numerous classes there are in this great country to whom we would gladly 
extend, and to whom we hope, before long, to be in a position to announce, relief,” 
a seeeseeee Lhe poor people who deserved most are given nothing. So they will 
ae soon forget the Delhi Durbar which has not given them relief of any kind. [The 

a Shri Saydji Vijay makes similar comments. | 


7. The Delhi Durbar is over. It was given out that it was to be held 
with the object of promoting a fusion of the different 
; ~~... eatpetors (119), Mhdem, panes and mid inhabiting this peninsula into a harmo- 
— nious whole, but it is evident there must be other motives, too, in holding the 
— Imperial assemblage, e. g., to demonstrate the power and glory of the British 
te Empire. The Durbar has once more emphasized the fact that India forms 
a part of that vast Empire and has also demonstrated that it is highly impolitic 
to treat the natives as an inferior or degraded race or to subject them to any 
7 invidious racial disabilities. But it does not follow that because the Durbar 
oi - has served to emphasize these facts, the grievances of the natives will at once cease 
ae and. that they will in future receive just and fair treatment as British subjects. 
a We have not the least doubt about the King-Emperor’s keen sympathy with 
i. the natives or about his interest in their advancement and welfare, but His 
Majesty is, under the present forms of the British constitution, powerless to 
redress our grievances. If these are to be removed, there must be a change 
in the feelings and sympathies of the British Ministers, and until this takes 
place, there is no hope for us, and any number of Imperial Durbars would be 
useless. to secure an improvement in our condition. 


. 8 The Emperor’s Coronation was celebrated at Delhi with due eclat 

Be Wapato . and the natives did all that was expected of them by 
Phe dirarpr es eae ee i way of showing their loyalty tothe Throne. But 
6 St*«éCP pails (3B), 2nd Jan. | /UNtortunately the hopes entertained by them on this 
MR a RCP ie joyous occasion were not fulfilled even partially. The 
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13. 


only concession announced at the Delhi Durbar was the remission of the 
interest on the loans advanced to Native Princes. The kind-heartedness of our 
Emperor is well known, and, therefore, one probable explanation of the omission 
of any substantial gift to the people on this auspicious occasion is to be found 
in the opposition of his Ministers to such an act of royal grace. History tells 
us that even Aurangzeb, the worst of the Moghul Emperors, signalised his 
coronation by abolishing some of the taxes levied before his reign. The Indian 
people would have been gratified even by the announcement that the pledges 
of the Proclamation of 1858 would be fulfilled in practice or that the Com- 
petitive Examination for the Indian Civil Service would be held simultaneously 
in England and India, Nothing of the kind has, however, been done and the 
Indians must merely content themselves with the hope that their Emperor will 
confer some favour upon them hereafter. [The Pratod makes somewhat 
similar comments. In the course of a lengthy article written in a somewhat 
similar strain, the Prakdshak observes:—In spite of the King-Emperor’s 
assurance of solicitude for our advancement and welfare, past experience teaches 
us that we Indians are to be treated like step-children after all.| 


9, The Mahrdtta, in the course of a lengthy ‘critique’ on the Delhi 
Mahrétta (7), 4th Jan. Durbar, writes -—* Tt cannot be but witha deep sense 
of responsibility that we propose to offer a critique of 

the Delhi Durbar at a time when the public mind has scarcely been able to 
divest itself. of the din and confusion caused by the throng of multitudinous 
events happening in rapid succession at the historic capital of the Moghuls, 
But it must not be forgotten that the iron has to be struck even while it is hot ; 
and a criticism, that is meant to be at all effective, must not be belated. In fact 
it is our purpose not to allow breathing time for those whose mind is just now 
full of the Delhi Durbar and its romantic associations, but to bring them face to 
face, without notice, with that consideration of the Durbar which is based not 
upon sentiment but pure and unsophisticated reason. To doso we must of 
course, in the first place, tell them point-blank that the Coronation in England 
of King Edward VII, or that of the Emperor of India at Delhi, has got no 
necessary or logical connection with the grand pageant which commenced last 
week in that city. The Durbar was rather artificially created as an occasion 
for the proclamation of the Coronation; and such proclamation could 
have been as effectively made without any Durbar at all, much less 
the kind of Durbar which was held at Delhi......... Even in England itself 
no such Durbar, as the one at Delhi, was ever held. This fact indicates that 
the Delhi Durbar must be justified on grounds unconnected with the 
King-Emperor’s Coronation. It is towards investigating or testing such 
grounds that the present critique is directed. To discuss the Delhi Durbar 
of 1903 we must carry our minds so far back as the Delhi Durbar of 1877. 
We have not as yet ceased to be slaves of precedents, and it is well known 
that one of the main grounds on which the present Jurbar has been justified 
is the ground of precedent.......... Well, the Durbar of 1877 may rightly be 
allowed to be taken as a precedent; but then there can be nothing to prevent 
us from directing the search-light of our criticism even on that precedent. In 
fact, by so doing we arrive at the genesis of the idea of a Delhi Durbar. 
The Delhi Durbar of 1877 was held at the instance of Lord Lytton, a 
statesman who, it may be said, was but an alter ego of Lord Curzon, 
so far as personal vanity and wealth of imagination are concerned.....,.,... 
Lord Lytton, as is well known, was a_ conservative in politics; and 
while sharing the romantic temparament of Mr, Disraeli, he also took 
from the latter his inspiration in Imperialistic ideas. And both this 
temparament and -these ideas were responsible for the first Delhi Durbar. 
Lord Lytton came to rule India in Mr. Disraeli’s Premiership in the 
seventies ; and the two together entered into a plot to do in a dramatic way 
what the British conquerors of India had left undone, The idea was that 
though the power of England was supreme in India, yet the treaties with a 
large number of Native Princes and Chiefs had left them theoretically on 4 
footing of absolute equality with the British Government so far as the internal 
administration of their territory at any rate was concerned. The legal effect 
of such a state of things was obvious. The territory under the administration 
con 2019—4 
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_ __ * of Native Chiefs and Princes was ‘not vested in Her Majesty’; and the Act 
| ___._** of Parliament passed in 1858 for the better government of the British territories 
~ in India laid down an important and significant limitation in this respect when 
*- it defined British India as the ‘territories vested in Her Majesty and territories 
si, may become vested in Her Majesty.’ This restriction of jurisdiction, 
sken together with the treaties, and especially the promise given by the Pro- 
erage of 1858 of keeping the treaties inviolate, rendered thesituation unsatis- 
aC so far as the min of an Imperialist was concerned. The Native States 
may be weak ; but their autonomy was guaranteed ; they were subordinate in 
a sense, but the extent of that subordination was left undefined and unexplain- 
ed. Such a footing of equality between unequals was a veritable thorn in the 
side of Imperialism, The state of things on the other hand could not 
be changed; because no occasion was given by any Native State for 
its conquest in war, and the treaties could not be altered. Lord Lytton, there- 
fore, decided to do by methods of policy what could have been done only as the 
result of a successful war. His Lordship thought he might gain his end by 
acquiescence and admissions on the part of the Native Princes and Chiefs. 
And his resourcefulness of imagination came to his rescue in the matter,......... 
He began to represent to the Queen that ‘it seemed in the eyes of her subjects 
and feudatories that the impersonal power of an administrative abstraction had 
Been replaced by the direct personal authority of a human being’; but what 
was wanted was the assumption by the Queen of a new title unto herself, and 
that by the assumption of such a title a formal and emphatic expression would 
be given to the favourable sentiments which she had always entertained towards 
the Princes and people of India,......... A change of title was, therefore, fixed 
_ upon and a Durbar was to be held for proclaiming this change, The secret 
apo of the change of the royal title and the Durbar*was to get the Indian 
hag inces and Chiefs to passively assent to a corresponding change in their own 
ae political condition ; and that this was done will be seen from the following 
o— extract from Lord Lytton’s letter to the Queen written immediately after the 
Durbar. Referring to the incident of homage-giving made by the Scindia at 

the Durbar, His Lordship quoted the Scindia’s own words which were ‘ Shah-in- 

Shah Padshah ; may God bless you.’ Lord Lytton commented on these words 

as follows:—‘ His words have very special significance which is recognised 
throughout India. The words used by the Scindia to recognise Your Majesty’s 

. * -pesition in reference to himself and brother Princes is a word, which the Princes 
of India had hithertofore been careful to avoid using. For it signifies, in the 
original, the power of issuing absolute orders which must be obeyed.’ Comment 

on the above is needless except this perhaps that the whole thing shows how a 
secret trick was in effect played upon the Native Princes and Chiefs at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1877. We have ample material to show that the construction put by 

us upon the change in the royal title and the Delhi Durbar is not an idle one. 

“It is enough to say that the same construction was placed upon it at the time by 
‘many a member of Parliament, notably by the late Mr. Gladstone, who was 
then the leader of the opposition. To Mr. Gladstone, the change of title was 
not hing to be proud of. He had doubts on the score of the judicial effect 
of the change of title upon the condition of Indian Princes and said :—‘ The 
_ government of India that is the entire India never has yet, by statute, been 
vested in Her Majesty ; but that which has been vested is the government of the 
countries which were held in trust for Her Majesty by the East India Company. 
es sas..eeee Lam under the belief that to this moment there are Princes and States 
es in India over which we have never assumed dominion, whatever may have been 
our superiority of strength. We are now going by Act of Parliament to 
assume that dominion, the possible consequences of which no man can foresee. 
And whenthe Right Hon. gentleman telis us the Princes of India desire 
be made, does he really mean to assure us that that is the 

‘30, I require distinct evidence of the fact..........2_ To this question 
eli had no valid reply to give. Heitried to show that the change of 
mean anything. He simply re-asserted that the new title was desired 
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Lord Dalhousie had left unfinished and was postponed indefinitely by the 
Mutiny and the royal proclamation following thereon, and that this object was 
accomplished by the Delhi Durbar where a death-blow to the treaty rights of 
Indian Princes was given in their very presence and even by their own active 
acquiescence,......... That being the case with the Durbar of 1877, which forms 
the precedent for the great famasha performed at Delhi last week, we shall 
turn to consider the tamasha itself. We shall at the very outset, and to 
prevent misunderstanding, say that all India rejoices at the idea of King 
Edward being crowned.......... We have further no hesitation in asserting 
that our congratulatory feelings towards the King himself cannot in the least 
interfere with our feelings of utter dislike, and we might say disgust, for the 
peculiar kind of hero-worship in which Lord Curzon has been just at present 
engaged, we mean the kind of hero-worship in which not the admirers and 
devotees but the hero himself does the worship. And after giving this preli- 
minary precaution we will proceed to consider the Delhi Durbar of 1903. The 
ostensible object of the Delhi Durbar is of course to celebrate the King- 
Emperor’s Coronation. But the real object is to secure a reaffirmation of the 
political principles which were sought to be established by the Durbar of 1877. 
The proclamation issued by the Emperor is of course one of the important items 
in the Durbar programme, but we believe a Durbar is not indispensable for the 
issue of a proclamation, and it will, therefore, be separately considered on its 
own merits. Concentrating our attention for the present on the Durbar itself, 
we must say that it is in every way creditable no doubt to Lord Curzon’s 
imagination but not creditable to his statesmanship, Tor after all where was 
the necessity of holding such a grand tamasha at such an enormous cost, 
except perhaps to satisfy the morbid vanity of the Viceroy’s own self? What 
else can explain the amount of personal interest shown by the Viceroy inthe 
planning and the carrying out of so many details ?......... From the point of 
view of the Indian people or Princes what good has the Durbar done to 
their nation that they may call Lord Curzon’s effort in bringing it about a 
worthy deed? Apart from the insult to the intelligence of educated India, has 
not Lord Curzon only proclaimed on this occasion that he misunderstands the 
responsibility of a man entrusted with the destinies of so many millions? We 
think as an ealightened statesman he should have essayed to study the interests of 
these millions rather than conjure up their imaginations for appreciating a 
wonderful show. What is the justification given for the Durbar by the Viceroy 
himself? The only plausible argument used by Lord Curzon is that a great 
pageant touches the tropical imagination. But this is a very shallow contention. 
For, in the first place, there is nothing to show that the Indian people are more 
foolish than the people of any other country in their liking for symbolism. 
But even supposing that they are, why should an enlightened Government 
come down from its elevated pedestal of civilisation and pander to the false 
sentiments of the people? Is there no way to please the Indian people except 
by spending half a crore on a grand pageant P Could not the elephant proces- 
sion have been dispensed with? Was it necessary to have the Native Princes 
paraded before the people in the tail of the Viceroy? Again, who is Lord 
Curzon that some of the scions of our ancient nobility should attend 
upon him and lift his robe? Is this all in consonance with Oriental 
susceptibility ? Has it no ulterior political meaning? We daresay it has. But 
there are other and more serious objections to the Durbar. The main objection 
is the one of cost. The country is certainly not in acondition to expend 
about halfa crore of rupees directly or indirectly on a mere unproductive 
eant......... The minor objections are many and various. First comes the 
question of the offensive distinction made between the paying and the non-paying 
guests. It’ was to be hoped that at least on an imperial occasion like this, 
Government would forget the racial distinction it is everyday making. But 
no; even on the solemn occasion of the Coronation of the Emperor we wete 
to be reminded that the Indian guests, though intended to be equally honoured 
by the same invitation as the European guests, were to be treated only as they 
deserved on account of their colourand no better. Let any one think for a moment 
how the thing looks, that while the expenses of Mr. Justice Russell or the Honour. 


able Mr. Moses are to be borne by the Government, those of Mr. Justice 


Chandavarkar or the Honourable Mr. Gokhale are to be defrayed by them 
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salves! Oat such’ a distinction be rationally explained on any principle? 
As regards the treatment of Princes, the present Delhi Durbar has impaired 
ir dignity remarkably in one respect. At the last assemblage at Delhi, 
Lord Lytton had devoted a day anda half to returning the visits of Princes 
entitled fo the honour. This year a bold departure was made.and Lord Curzon 
ordained that no visits would be returned. If the task of returning the visits 

of so many Princes was a difficult and onerous one, why should he have at all 
invited so many of them to the Durbar? Why at any rate should they be in 

the first instance made to pay visits to the Viceroy if no return visits were 

- @gontemplated? Or why could not Lord Curzon have dispensed with some other 
functions instead P We have so far considered the subject from the point of 
view of the Princes; we will now proceed to consider it from the point of view 

of the people. This is equally important, for though the Durbar was in effect 
meant for the Native Princes, still the Proclamation of the Coronation is ad- 
dressed to the entire population of India; and secondly, the whole cost of the 

. Durbar has come from the pocket of the Indian rayat. Would it not, therefore, 
be pertinent to inquire what the people have secured in return for this loss? 
Their gain, if any, may be estimated in two ways; first by marking the progress 

we have made as a nation in the field of politics since the first Delhi Durbar was 

held, and secondly, by noting what the new Sovereign has given us by his Procla- 
mation. In fairness to the British Government we may note here the concessions 
made to us during the last twenty-six years. But they are very few and of a minor 
character. In respect of the admission of Native Princes into the administra- 

tion of the country, no advance is seen except the mere verbal assurance 

| of Lord Curzon that the Indian Princes are the colleagues of the Viceroy. 

- But far from their rights and dignities being enhanced in any way, we 
have seen that British interference in Native States has gone so far as the 
appointment of Europeans as Private Secretaries to Native Chiefs and the screw 

of the Political Department has been turned so tight as to crush the former 
ground-work of the treaty relations. Government during the last twenty-six 
years have followed up the policy of annexation progressively, though somewhat 
cautiously. Further, an important modification of the right of adoption vested 

in the Native Princes has been introduced and brought into effect by precedents 
being created in which as in the case of the Jath and Junior Miraj States in the 
Southern Maratha Country, the succession to the gddi was treated technically 
asa case of a re-grant of saranjam, and the successor was first installed on 
the gddé as if by virtue of an act of favour on the part of the Government, 

and his adoption was allowed to take place afterwards. And now comes 

the culmination when Lord Curzon last week from his place in the Durbar 
solemnly declares that ‘it is difficult to give the Native Princes more than 
they already enjoy’! This by way of summarising the situation; and the only 
generous act which Government have thought it fit to do towards them is not 
to dun them for the interest for three years on loans granted to them in time of 
need and under the guarantee of their State revenue. Surely no Marwari ever 
succeeded in commanding such bland self-complacence in striking a balance 
with his debtor as did Lord Curzon when he sought to parade with dramatic 
effect this important concession, coupling it as-he did with a generalisation that 
| the enjoyments of the Native Princes in point of dignity and power left nothing 
to be desired. But what more can be expected of a nation of shop-keepers even 

on such an occasion of Imperial rejoicings ?........._ It is only in the matter of 
Legislative Councils that some sort of advance has been made; but that 
advance is not what it ought to be when we consider the progress made by the 
Indian people in point of education. Last comes the Permanent Settlement ; 
but the resolution of Lord Curzon’s Government on this subject is still too fresh 
in the public mind to be commented upon. Lord Curzon has hit the 
e pail on the head of the Permanent Settlement so hard that it is past 
ee ah hope of resurrection, Well, that is the splendid progress we as a 
‘ation’ shave. made in the interval between the two Durbars. The 
“King-Emiperor’s' Proclamation,. too, is. disappointing. The Queen’s Procla- 
‘Paalion was so'good that in theory atleast it left not much to be desired; 
what'remainéd was.only its enforcement. ‘Would not have the King-Emperor 
duke: Mnfiitely bette “by giving ‘effect to some of the promises of ‘his 
iother, than by simply saying, without reference to the teri of that 


Proclamation, that his desire is to ‘maintain unimpaired the same principles of 
humane and equitable administration which secured for her in so wonderful a 
degree the veneration and affection of her Indian subjects’? Is there, then, 
a single redeeming feature that may reconcile ourselves to the grand tamasha@ 
that was held at Delhi at a huge cost? Itis futile for the Government to 
hope that by conjuring up a magnificent show unaccompanied by any solid 
benefits they could make the people forget their lot. India is becoming 
‘conscious and reflective’; she has grown up into intellectual adolescence 
and she can no longer remain satisfied with dry nursing or feel comfortable 
in her swadling clothes. The Viceroy made reference to the many suitors 
who had sought India’s hand from time to time, and declared that England 
seemed to be the only favoured suitor among them all. The Viceroy’s own 
words cannot be evidence of the factin this matter. And moreover, the 
declaration is yet premature; for the wooing of the great Moghul with 
fair India lasted for full seven centuries, only to result ina breaking off 
of the match, Speaking for the Indian nation, we wish better fick to John 
Bull; but John Bull will have to deserve it by a policy which will be really 
far more wise and beneficent than any that was followed by other suitors before 
him. I¢ will, therefore, be England’s own fault, her own selfish short-sizhtedness, 
if she will not rightly understand the spirit and the temper of the educated 
classes or will fail to utilise them both by a progressive grant of national 
privileges instead of attempting to befool them or insult their intelligence.......... 
In conclusion, we only wish to point out that our aim in attacking 
the Durbar 1s solely to expose its hollowness and that it has nothing to do with 
the ‘fact’ of the King-Emperor’s Coronation, which is hailed with universal 
joy and rejoicings, Long live the King-Emperor |!” 


10. The grand Imperial Durbar at Delhi is over. King Edward VII has 
Levert (1138), Oth Jems been duly proclaimed Emperor of India amidst a blare 
Kal (109) bis to ae trumpets and in the presence of a number of feuda- 
tories and a vast array of troops. The present Durbar 
was held on a much grander scale than the Durbar of 1877 and Lord Curzon 
has the satisfaction of carrying it to a successful close. All the ceremonies and 
functions connected with the Durbar—such as the State entry into Delhi, the 
State banquet in the Dewan-i-Khas, &c.—went off without a hitch and those who 
witnessed the splendid pageant must no doubt have been dazzled by its unparal- 
leled splendour. But there are some prosaic people in India like ourselves who 
will ask themselves whether there could be any justitication for such a tamasha. 
When Queen Victoria died, everyone knew that King Edward was to succeed to 
her throne and the expediency of proclaiming this patent fact by holding a grand 
pageant is not clear to many whose sensibilities are not blunted,by the pride of 
Imperialism. If we look to Oriental usage, we find that such auspicious 
occasions are utilised for the purpose of conferring some benefits upon the 
people, and if on the present occasion the Royal Proclamation had contained an 
announcement that all the outstanding arrears of land revenue would be remitted, 
Government would not have had to forego more money than they have spent 
upon the Imperial Durbar and, what is more, the three hundred million 
inhabitants of India would have heartily blessed the King-Emperor for the 
boon. Similarly, it was not at all necessary to compel the attendance of all the 
Native Princes of India at the grand Durbar, and, if it be true that British rule 
rests upon justice and mercy, it must be said that it was an act of sheer folly 
to have spent crores of rupees on the Durbar. We can correctly say that 
the idea of these Durbars emanates from the Ministers of the Sovereign rather. 
than from the Sovereign himself. From whatever point of view we look at. 
these Imperial functions, we can hardly say that they leave any enduring: 
impression behind. Though the fact of the permanence of British rule. in 
India be dinned into our ears never so often, we cannot but be reminded of the 
lines of a Sanskrit poet describing the transitoriness of human kingdoms, when 
we-cast our-eyes upon the historic monuments of Delhi. We do not of course 
wish that British rule in this country should not last long. On the contrary, 
it: is our desire that India should be -regenerated with Britain’s aid. We 
simply object tothe policy of those who seek to base the permanence of 
British rule upon mere vain Imperial pageants iustead of resting it on the prin« 
con 2019—5 | | 
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ples of justice and . The present Viceroy of India belongs to this 
ples - What wi far-sighted statesmanship demands is not splendid 
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Oi i ¢ ; ‘wise 
tamashas but beneficent administration. If the trade and industries of the 
| ‘are languishing, these should be encouraged ‘and the people treated 


with. kindaces and sympathy. The people had formed hopes that the policy out- 
 Iimed above would be inaugurated on the auspicious cccasion of the Emperor’s 
Qotenation, but the Viceroy’s speech has dashed those hopes to the ground, 
What concessions have the people received on the occasion of the recent Durbar ? 
There has been a distribution of titles and decorations and the Native Chiefs 
have obtained an exemption from the payment of interest for a period of three 
years on the loans advanced to them but there is little else. The Royal Procla- 
mation does not even reiterate the pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1858, Thereis a vague reference to the principles of the latter 
Proclamation in the Emperor's message, but we do not think that this will 
satisfy any body. The Viceroy makes a promise about some financial relief 
later on andwe only hope that His Excellency will be able to fulfil his pledge 
during his regime. We conclude this rather lengthy article with an humble but 
earnest exhortation to our rulers that if they wish to promote the welfare of the 
Indians, they can best do so by helping the revival of India’s trade and industries 
and net by holding gorgeous pageants which dazzle the eye temporarily but 
leave no permanent impression behind. [The Kdl writes:—The Delhi Durbar 
is practically over and the country remains to-day where it stood before the 
great Imperial function was held. Many people say that the Durbar has 
roved disappointing to the people of India. But Government can hardly be 
ate for this disappointment caused to the people. The latter were wrong in 
| expecting any benefit fron: the Durbar. These functions are not at all 
intended to benefit the people and the latter should never build any hopes 
¢ upon them. ff they want to be benefited, they should depend upon their 
PQ own exertions. If they want to get rid of any burdensome imposts like the 
eee salt-tax, they cannot gain their object by flattery of the officials but by their 
Sa own exertions guided by correct principles. Many of our people are labouring 
under strange misconceptions. Some native guests, it is said, were insulted at 
the Durbar. But is not the Durbar itself an insult to the natives of the country P 
Nay, it is something worse. It is a demonstration of the fact of their 
defeat by the British. Had the natives not been defeated in the past, 
would there have been a Delhi Durbar? Our people ignore all these con- 
siderations and cheerfully go to Delhi and there they complain of minor 
indignities, Surely, the ideas of our countrymen are strangely mistaken in 
many respects. Elsewhere the paper writes in a sarcastic strain about the 
concession made to Native Chiefs at the ‘Durbar and observes that it was hardly 
needed, because the Princes represent a well-to-do class. The people, it 
remarks, are merely given a promise of relief and nothing else, | 


11. “The Great Durbar is over! The pompous pageant of the opening 

: century has receded into shade, It is vanishing into 
Kaiser-e-Hind (19), 4th thin air and will shortly be forgotten.......... Salvoes 
fae ne ° ee after salvoes of artillery have been fired. The quaintly 
Deshi AMS (55), Sth Jan.; §@rbed heralds have announced with a blare of 
Hitechchhu (62), 8th Jan. trumpets the Imperial Proclamation. The imposing 
| array of troops, marshalled in all their glory, represent- 
ing the might and majesty of the Empire, have presented arms with drums 
ing and colours flying. The jewel-bedecked and gorgeously-robed Princes 
and Chiefs have renewed their fealty to their august master. The people of the 
land assembled in their thousands in and around the Amphitheatre, acclaimed 
their fervent loyalty to their beloved Sovereign with thunderous cheers and 
. _hurrahs. The Royal Standard was duly waved aloft. The illus- 
tzious Representative of His August Majesty plead every inch the King. 
BSmperor. And lo! the enthronisation of George Nathaniel Baron Curzon of 
BeGleston, underneath the us canopy of the Dais, is complete..,.,.. Let us 
Ww conceive a practical point of view. § has it achiev- 
oe ve | panes _ ? om new a9 jay Tha son 
mat pledges has it redeemed? . what aspirations of a loyal people 
aifillied?° As the President of the Indian National 5 ata ye 
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Ahmedabad observed in his inaugural speech, the Durbar has been the theme 
for months past of ‘animated controversy ’ in India and elsewhere. ‘It has 
been fiercely assailed by critics whose utterances are entitled to respectful ate 
tention.” Why? Because it is an act of uncalled for extravagance,’ spé- 
cially out of place at a time when the country is slowly emerging from the 
ravages of the two severest famines of the century. Again, because it is a 
mere glittering show, and has in it no substance. Says Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji : ‘ The time has passed by when a mere pageant, calculated to dazzle and 
astonish, can leave an enduring impression upon the public mind of India....... 
The pomp and glitter of the show, the fine dresses and equipages, set off to the 
best advantage by the choicest rhetoric, which the resources of the English 
language can supply, will not avail to rescue the Durbar from the corroding 
influence of time and oblivion.’ Yes. It is but too true that nothing will 
save this pageant. It will be forgotten. What will and must endure will be 
the righteousness of British rule. But alas! Where is that righteousness ? 
Once there was something akin to it. But for years past the enlightened 
selfishness of the rulers of the land has given it the go-by. The present policy 
of the rulers seems to be to deprive the people of their national heritage, to forge 
new claims of bitter bondage by means of unwise and unpopular legislation, to 
abridge the bounds of freedom, instead of widening them, to render justice a 
huge mockery in the land, to propagate the figment of the prosperity of the 
masses, to grind them down with indirect taxes, and to repress the nascent 
national spirit which their own free boon of higher education has universally 
aroused in the land. This is the reverse of the glittering shield of the Durbar. 
Wili the British people read it and endeavour to understand its meaning before 
it be too late? ’’ [The Samsher Bahddur, the Deshi Mitra aad the Hitechchhu 
make somewhat similar comments and observe that the Durbar has caused wide- 
spread disappointment in the country because no new rights and privileges were 
bestowed upon the people. ‘The Hitechchhu remarks that in spite of the unsyms- 
pathetic attitude of the rulers, the people of India would never swerve in their 
loyalty to the King-Emperor. | 


12, The Delhi Durbar has removed a strange misconception of the 
people of India about the character of a proclama- 
Connection’ between the tion. ‘They seemed to look upon a Royal Proclamation 
Royal Proclamation and the ag a sort of sanad, granting hereditary privileges to 
Emperor’s message to the them. But the word can hardly mean this. ‘Its root- 
Indian people. : ‘ee ; 
Kl (109), 9th Jan. meaning shows that it simply announces a fact. There 
| are proclamations of attachment or sale, and there is 
similarly a proclamation of the succession of a ruler after the demise of his pre- 
decessor. The last is intended merely to announce the fact of the ruler’s accession, 
and it cannot include any reference to rights or privileges. The Proclamation of 
1858 is responsible for the misconception referred to above. But at that time 
some of the sepoys of the Queen had thrown off their allegiance and there was a 
wild conflagration throughout the land. It was deemed expedient, therefore, at 
the time to throw oil upon the troubled waters. But the proclamation issued under 
these peculiar circumstances cannot be taken to serve as a precedent for other 
Royal proclamations, Besides, if each Royal proclamation were to announce the 
bestowal of some new rights or privileges upon the people, a time would come 
when there would be no more privileges left to be bestowed upon them, and to 
save future rulers from this unhappy predicament, it was deemed advisable 
to make King Edward’s Proclamaiion as colourless as possible. To cover the 
striking contrast between the present Proclamation and that of 1858, a special 
device has been brought into requisition, viz., the Emperor’s message to the 
people, which contains the assurance that His Majesty would observe the 


pledges given by his revered mother. Several persons have been transported — 


into ecstatic joy at this assurance, but does any one consider whether the 
ledges given by the late Queen-Empress were ever observed in the past? 
at guarantee is there, then, that they would be fulfilled inthefutureP? We 
think the policy of coupling a message with the Roygl Proclamation is intended 
to serve another purpose as well. A Proclamation is perhaps compulsory u 
every succeeding sovereign, whereas a message is purely a discreti attain, 


Pa ey ® . 


- e n 8) ‘or may. not send, one as he chooses. The Délhi Durbar of 1908 has thus 
wale ‘the path of future rulers smooth in this respect and saved them from the 


ecessity of giving any pledges to the people in the proclamation announcing 
neir ‘ accession to dha deren. All this is calculated to show the true character 
of British policy to the dull-witted people of this country. 


re « India has received till now many a message of sympathy and 
f Pega A | encouragement from the Throne and the Royal Family 
Bie Bang, Benperot's mes- of England. But none of them can_ surpass 


ity te Indien people. the kindli d the sincerity of the E , 
yy? 2 , the kindliness and the sincerity of the Emperor's 
ase <a ig eon message tothe people of India. Short and plainly 


worded though it is, it recognizes every obligation, 

geknowledges every duty undertaken by his revered mother, and contains pledges 

the value and importance of which can never be sufficiently estimated. It is 

a virtually the renewal of the Great Charter of 1857, and as such it will be most 

mS gratefully remembered throughout the country. In return what can the people 

me. give to their King? What but their blessings and their prayers, and their assur- 
ances of devoted, unwavering loyalty and affection.”’ 


14. “The King-Emperor announces in the message read atthe Delhi 
ae are Durbar that in ruling the people of this country His 
— wits Majesty would be guided by the same principles as 
ae eae ea were relied on by His Majesty’s revered mother. 
a We are extremely obliged to His Majesty for expressing such sentiments 
towards the Indian people. But who rules India, in the practical sense of 
the term? Not the Emperor certainly; not even the British Parliament ; 
| but His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy of India, assisted 
' bya vast number of underlings, Do they respect the commands of the 
Sovereign in practice? Wein no way want to disrespect the authorities in 
India, but to the above queries we are constrained to give areply in the 
negative, a most emphatic negative. People have begun to think that pro- 
mises are promises in words, and the Government of India do not bind 
themselves to fulfil them,......... The result of this will be an absence of good 
feeling between the rulers and the ruled, and both will ultimately have to suffer. 
So what we desire is that the policy of the Government should be changed and 
the assurance of His Majesty of his ‘regard for the people’s and princes’ liberties ’ 
and of respect for their dignities and rights fulfilled. The King-Emperor’s 
= . Proclamation and Message do not confer any privileges upon the people, nor 
a do they confirm the Proclamation of 1857 in specific terms. But we know the 
- feeling of His Majesty towards his Indian subjects, and so we take the above 
assurance as a ratification of the Proclamation of 1857, and we sincerely hope 
that henceforth His Majesty will make it a special business to see for himself 
4) = his. promise is fulfilled by his administrators in the spirit in which it is 
ven.” 


j 


15,: The Emperor’s message to his Indian people is disappointing. It 

19 ua seg)". does not seem that His Majesty had any hand in 
» Gyjaréts (15), 4th Jan, drafting it, and the work was most probably entrusted 
to his Ministers, It is only on this supposition that we can account for the 
absence of any lofty or liberal sentiments in the message. His Majesty could 
ertainly haveused someinfluence upon his Ministers in this respect, It is 

well known what personal interest was taken by Her late Majesty the 
Queen-Empress in the drafting of the Proclamation of 1858, and her wonderful 
~pularity withthe masses in this country was due to the active solicitude 
displayed ‘by her’ in their welfare. Her Majesty constantly’ kept herself 
7. AAI ated «with the condition of her Indian subjects and never failed to 

__. itpress‘onall those, who were entrusted with the task of carrying on thé 
 ‘Pininistration of India, the necessity for governing the people of ‘this country 
wath kindness and sympathy. The present condition of the’ people of India is 
‘giitiedl, bd thére was therefore every need’ that’ the Royal message should 

been’ 40) vorded as to draw the’ ulers andthe ruled into closer bonds of 
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16. “ Lord Curzon’s Durbar speech was worthy of the great occasion. It 
| was, no doubt, a much more modest effort than what 
Viceroy’s speech at the one might have expected from a speaker like him, 
ae But if the speech did not contain many ringing 
st Goftar (28), 4th Jan., h ; ae 5 

Eng. cols. phrases, it was, at any rate, eloquent enough to go 
straight to the hearts of the people and convince them 

that England and her King are prepared to do their best for the happiness and 
welfare of the country. The speech is as statesmanlike a pronouncement as the 
occasion demanded, scrupulously avoiding promises which cannot be fulfilled, and 
freely acknowledging the obligations one country owes to another. It isas modest 
and kindly in tone as it is generous and sympathetic in substance, and does 
honour to Lord Curzon’s head and heart alike.’ 


17. ‘‘ The Viceroy has spoken: the Imperial message has been delivered : 
Indian Social Reformer(t) the Durbar is over. We hope the visitors from 
4th Jan, > Europe and America and the British Colonies and the 
officials in India were well satisfied. For the Indian 
people, as a whole, we cannot speak. But, so faras those who can read and take 
an intelligent interest in these matters are concerned, it is very probable that 
they would feel, as we did on Friday morning, extremely disappointed. The 
message of His Majesty the King-Emperor is kindly, and there is in it a note 
of personal interest and affection which no people can appreciate better than 
the Indians. We should, indeed, have liked the confirmation of the 
pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation to have been less compressed and more 
categorical. But there is no doubt in anybody’s mind that His Majesty takes 
a deep interest in the well-being of his Indian subjects. The Viceroy’s 
speech has caused disappointment. And we say this after every effort 
made to check and chasten the first impression made by His Excellency’s 
oration. He might have been overwhelmed by the magnitude and impres- 
siveness of the function ; in that case, as His Excellency’s speech was carefully 
prepared beforehand and not delivered ex tempore, Lord Curzon need not have 
done so much to enhance and glorify the prospective Durbar. It might be that 
he regarded the delivery of the King’s message as the principal purpose of the 
Durbar and that an oration from him would be an impertinence on the occasion 
—(Lord Canning did not think so, nor Lord Lytton, nor Lord Dufferin on the 
occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee) ; in that case, His Excellency’s complete silence 
would have accorded far better with this conception of the function. It might 
be that His Excellency thought performance better than profession, and preferred, 
like Cordelia, to leave unspoken what he intended todo. We are sorry to say it, 
but we find it impossible from any point of view to be satisfied with the 
Viceroy’s address. It looks more like an attempt to impress on the visitors from 
abroad the greatness and grandeur and benevolence of British rule than an 
attempt to gladden the hearts, to replenish the hopes, and to stimulate the aspira- 
tions of the Princes and people of India under British rule. We need hardly say 
that such was not the purpose of the Durbar.’’ 


18. Lord Curzon - own i be a powerful orator, but his speech at the 

i Durbar was, even in the opinion of our English 
Set (197), 00> ron. contemporaries, a failure, His , Excellency ont aoe 
able to rise to the height of the occasion. The ideas and sentiments to | 
which His Lordship gave utterance in the speech were earthy and the speech “Jy 
as a whole lacked the touch of a higher inspiration. There was the pride 4 
of Imperialism and earthly power clearly discernible therein, but we look in 
vain for any higher or nobler impulse. One reason why the Viceroy was not 
moved while delivering the speech isto be sought in the fact that Englishmen 
look upon natiyes with a feeling of indifference. The way in which English- 
men behave towards natives is at times puzzling. Just now we hear praises 
on all sides of the loyalty of natives. In 1857 and as late as 1897, we heard a 
different tale. In the latter year, India appeared full of sedition in the eyes of 
our rulers but now our countrymen are receiving credit for their extreme 
loyalty. What does this fact tell usP Englishmen are alarmed at the report 
of a pistol and are gratified with illuminations. Though Englishmen have. 
lived long enough in India, they do not seem to have understood the true feel- 
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people. Such ignorance is hardly creditable to those who 
en upon themselves the task of wielding the destinies of three 


ym human beings. 
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19. * “Tt would be idle to ignore the opinion, rather too widely shared, that. ' 


Lord Curzon’s speech at the Durbar, with all its 
Jen. grace and statesman-like dignity, did not fulfil expec- 
ae tations.......... Some of his critics, indeed, had a pre- 
) * against the Durbar from the beginning, and the judgment of others may 
ave been influenced by the absence from the speech of any definite announce- 
merit as to the concessions to be granted to the people at large. Even the con- 
cession to the Princes might have taken a more dignified form. The remission 
of the interest on loans brought the indebtedness of the Native States into 
painful prominence ; it need not have been advertised in open Durbar ; a remis- 
sion or reduction of the tribute, for varying periods perhaps, might have preserved 
the dignity of the Chiefs better........... From an artistic point of view 
the speech seems to have struck the hearers as lacking in that breeziness 
of diction and elasticity of sentiment which are among the undoubted charac- 
teristics of Lord Curzon’s eloquence.......... But the principal reason why the 
speech produces rather a depressing efiect upon the reader seems, in our humble 
opinion, to be this, that it breathes the spirit of a by-gone feudal age rather than 
of the twentieth century ; it reminds one more of the physical than of the moral 
tness of British rule, more of power than of goodness........... The statis- 
tical allusion to a fifth of the human race was in its tone more American than 
English. But some years hence, when the speech is read as a historical docu- 
ment, the emotional defect, which is realised by the present generation, will 
perhaps have ceased to be noticeable, and it will extort as much admiration from 
the reader as the speeches made by previous Viceroys on similar occasions.” 


20. The speech delivered hy the Viceroy at the Delhi Durbar is admirable 

3 in tone and a from = point of view of our 

| . rulers. His Excellency made another speech at the 
matt eatidich Powe a) State banquet and it will be seen foam these two 
5th Jan. utterances what the reai object of holding the Durbar 
was, viz., to make a demonstration of the might and 

majesty of England. The Viceroy should, in our opinion, have taken advantage 
of the solemn occasjon of the Durbar to confer a lasting boon upon the people 
of this country, but it is to be regretted that he threw away a golden opportunity. 
Tt was quite within his power to have bestowed some gift upon the people of 
this country, but he bas not chosen to do so and has thereby shown that the 
nick-name of a “sweet-talker’’ popularly applied to him is but too true. The 
concession shown to Native Princes is not at all commensurate with the loyal 
services rendered by them to the Paramount Power. In recognition of their 
acknowledged loyalty, would it not have been more becoming to deliver them 

_ from the tutelage of Residents and Political Agents? The privilege of having 
‘direct dealings with the British Government cannot be conferred upon each and 
every Native State ; but to such advanced States as Baroda and Travancore, which 
are ruled by enlightened Chiefs, the privilege could certainly have been extended 
with perfect grace. It would be a great step in advance, indeed, if equality of 
treatment, upon which so much stress was laid in the Viceroy’s Durbar speech 
wereto be accorded to the Native Chiefs in practice. The disappointment 
caused to the people is no less keen than that caused tothe Princes. A 
conditional promise is made to the former that if the present prosperity 
ontimues some financial relief would be extended to them. There is nothing 

o boast of in this “declaration, as it is but the duty of civilized rulers to 
mduce taxation whenever ible and not to hoard money uselessly in 
& ue State exchequer. (The Karndiok Patra says:—The Viceroy’s speeches 
_ fe generally couched in honeyed words and the speech delivered by His 
__. BxXeeliency at ‘the Delhi Durbar was no exception to the rule. “It abounds 
~a lofty phrascsand noble sentiments, but there is very little of solid 

it, The Durbar cannot, therefore, fail to leave a painful 
nd. Itis CS case of a mountain being in labour and bringing 
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21. “ With the State entry of Lord Curzon into Delhi began the Corona- 
Native Opinion (34), 4th 00 celebrations in that city. On the station platform — 
San. Ba gg to lh the Princes were called upon to receive the Viceroy, but 
we think this was not a right move for the occasion. 
The Despatch of 1858 proclaims the maintenance of the rights and privileges of 
the Indian Princes. The late Queen Victoria gave the world to understand that 
the Indian feudatories were her allies and that they were to be treated as her 
friends and colleagues. If that was the solemn promise made on a solemn occa- 
sion, the presence of the Native Princes at the station to receive the Viceroy was 
calculated to lessen their dignity and importance as friends and allies of the British 
Sovereign. But let us turn to the most important function the Viceroy had the 
honour to perform in the Durbar Hall. The Viceroy’s speech was looked forward 
to with great expectation, and we may at once say that it was very disappointing. 
In the course of his address the Viceroy remarked :—‘ To the majority of the mil- 
lions of India the King’s Government has given freedom from invasion and anar- 
chy. To others it has guaranteed their rightsand privileges. To others it opens 
ever widening avenues of honourable employment. To the masses it dispenses 
mercy in the hour of suffering. And to all it endeavours to give equal justice, 
immunity from oppression and the blessings of enlightenment and peace.’ If 
disfranchising municipalities for no fault of their own is ‘ guaranteeing their 
rights and privileges,’ if imposing additional burdens on the rayats in the shape 
of duty on Indian goods for the benefit of the English merchants, and if laying 
hands on the famine fund be the guarding of the people’s interests, we at 
once admit that the concessions referred to by the Viceroy have been fully 
enjoyed by the people. Then the Viceroy alludes to the employment of natives 
in the higher branches of the public service. Is this in consonance with the 
actual state of things prevailing in India at present? As to dispensing mercy to 
the masses in the hour of suffering, we have a number of illustrations to 
prove that the object of the Sovereign in conferring this boon has been totally 
defeated by his officers in not carrying out his orders in the spirit in 
which they are promulgated. In the concluding portion of the address 
the Viceroy remarks :—‘ The Princes of India have offered their soldiers and 
their swords in the recent campaigns of the Empire. It is difficult to give to 
them more than they already enjoy and impossible to add to a security whose 
inviolability. is beyond dispute. Nevertheless it has been a pleasure to us to 
propose that Government shall cease to exact any interest for a period of three years 
upon all loans that have been made or guaranteed by Government of India to 
Native States in connection with the last famines.’ Is this an adequate 
compensation for the invaluable services rendered by the Native Princes in 
years gone by? Lord Curzon observes that it is not possible to give the Princes 
anything more than what they have got. What have the Government granted 
to the Princes up to now? Converting mortgaged property into a perpetual 
lease isno boon. The Viceroy then refers to the concessions that will hereafter 
be made to the people possibly with respect to the arrears of land revenue if the 
present prosperity continues. Lord Northcote recently made an announcement 
and asked the people to await the decision of the Viceroy in the matter, and let us 
hope that the promise held out will be fulfilled in the near future. We cannot, 
however, conclude without quoting almost the last remark of the Viceroy in his 
speech. His Lordship said :—‘ ‘The India of the future will, under Providence, 
not be an India of diminishing plenty, of empty prospect or of justifiable dis- 
content, but one of expanding industry, of awakened faculties, of increasing 
ow and of more widely distributed comfort and wealth.’ The desire 
expr by the Viceroy is most laudable, but the question is whether it will 
be fulfilled,” [The paper elsewhere comments as follows on the Viceroy’s speech 
at the state banquet at Delhi:—‘‘The speech made by the Viceroy at the state 
banquet. given in honour of the Coronation Durbar completes the pro- 
gramme of important functions he had to perform during the last week. 
In proposing. the toast of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s health, Lord 
Curzon, with a sense of pride, remarked that neither Napoleon, nor Alex- 
ander, nor even Akbar had been able to passify, unify and consolidate 
the Indian Empire into a homogeneous whole as the English Sovereign. 
We doubt whether setting one race against another in matters political 
can be styled consolidation, unification and pacification, Instead of con- 
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# the divergent forces, an attempt seems to have been made to 
te the different. elements that should have been brought together 


moedix  @qual rights andjprivileges to all classes and creeds alike.’’ | 


23, “ The anxiously ex Coronation Honours List is at last out. Itis 
Comments on the Oorona- fairly large, but we are sorry to see that it does 


‘bs Mornin Vist. not include any noteworthy names cf the represen- 


-, Guavéti (15); 4th Jan, tatives of the educated classes of India, On an 
Bng. cols. historic and auspicious occasion like the Delhi Durbar, 
énie would have expected that the claims to honour of some of the leaders 
ef thought and progress in this country ‘would have been recognized by 
Government. <A glance at the list shows that a large majority of those 
whose names appear therein are Government servants. No doubt they have 
a claim to honours for duty well performed, but then those who are working 
for the good of the country and therefore for the good of the Govern- 
ment at greut personal sacrifice deserve, if anything, higher titles and honours, 
Among the recipients of C.I.E. we find the editors of the three leading 
Anglo-Indian dailies of the three Presidencies. We are naturally constrained 
to ask whether it would have been impossible to find a single representative 
of the Indian Press worthy to receive the honour. Our late Sheriff Mr. Harki- 
sondas Narotamdas has been created a Knight, and we congratulate him upon 
the high honour he has received, Everyone will rejoice to see that the title 
of K.C.1.E, has been conferred on our popular and able Chief Justice Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins. The inclusion of the name of Professor Bose in the list, 
who has carved out for himself an almost unique position in the scientific 
world, will no doubt meet with general approval. ” , 


23. ‘ The Coronation Honours oe is such a long one that it becomes 

a really difficult task to make a selection out of it 

j Bg Tye (AO . dap special recognition in our columns. No pressure 

H _ of space should, however, deter us from taking note 

of at least one recipient, to whom the well-merited distinction of K.C.S,I. 

eomes not a day too soon. We refer to Sir James Monteath. A broad-minded 

and sympathetic statesman, with high notions of the responsibilities attaching 

to his position, a true friend of the people, he has not cared to encounter 

ition at the risk of sacrificing his own popularity........... A weaker 

statesman than he would have brought his Government into no end of trouble 

during the trying years that we have recently gonethrough. We offer our hearty 

congratulations to Sir J. Monteath upon the honour which has been conferred. 
upon him by Government for his most useful and valuable services,” 


24. We notice an undue preponderance of European officials and Native 
Chiefs in the Coronation Honours List. There is 
Deshi Mitra (85), 8th hardly any name therein of a real representative of 
Jan, ; Hitechchhu (62), 8th the people and we are therefore unable to congratu- 
jan. ; Samsher Bahadur (74), late Lord Curzon upon the happiness of his selection. 
a ann Jémn-e-Jamshed (64), In fact we regret to observe that there is nu improve- 


m-e-Jamshed writes :—We regret to find that Lord 
in the Coronation Honours List. His Excellency 


etic views and 
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to our Presidency. Proper discretion is not exercised in selecting recipients for.. 
public honours. Men of learning as Pandits and others receive scanty recog- 
nition at the hands of Government. Government could well have spent a few 
thousand rupees in the distribution of shawls to learned natives. 


26. “The gift of a lakh of rupees, made to the People’s Famine Trust 
Fund by the senior Maharani of Jeypur, is consonant 
Gift by the Maharani of with the best traditions of that State. If the history 
shel ail ad 3 People's of our public bencfactions of former times were care- 
Voice of India (13),, 10th fully sifted, it would show that most of the public 
Jan. : tanks, aqueducts, serais and sadavarts, and other 
widely useful charities, Hindu or Muhammadan, 
owed their inception to the women of those days. Mighty was their silent 
influence on the lives of men—as great in arts, literature and politics, as in the 
domain of unsectarian charity. Much of this is now changed. But the charity 
of Indian women still shines refulgent. And it may be observed that this class 
of our public benefactors generally give for the sake of giving, not to please 
the officials or to humour the press,”’ 


27. The Delhi correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—At the Art 
Exhibition gathering, many respectable guests and 
pune otk Durbaris at the Yndian Chiefs were treated disrespectfully by the 
i Durbar and a complaint 4° , 
about the treatment accorded SUbordinates in charge of the arrangements. The 
to some of them. Native Chiefs were compelled to alight from their 
Indu Prakash (31), 5th carriages at a considerable distance and to walk to 
3th j Dayan Prakash (30), the Exhibition building on foot. Very few gentlemen 
an. ; Samarth (35), 7th f Bam ld tieket S . nducleal 
Jan.; Shri Sayaji Vijay from Bombay could secure tickets of admission 
(37), 4th Jan. to the opening ceremony of the Art Exhibition 
and those who were so fortunate as to get them 
were not treated with due respect. The seat allotted to His Highness 
the Nizam was not suited to his dignity. On the day of the State procession, an . 
invidious distinction was made between Nativeand European guests inasmuch 
as the former were made to sit in an open and uncovered space, while sheltered 
accommodation was provided for the latter. [The correspondent of the 
Dnydén Prakdésh writes:—The arrangements in the Native Press Camp were 
not satisfactory. Inthe beginning they were not felt to be so, but when the 
Camp became full, considerable inconvenience was experienced by the Press 
representatives in getting tongas. They could not obtain information about 
the location of the various camps easily and had in fact to dance attendance 
upon the Babu clerks for getting anything they required. Their letters 
and telegrams were unduly delayed in delivery and they had to go in person to 
the Press Camp Office to get them, An invidious distinction was made 
between natives and Europeans at most of the Durbar functions. The 
Samarth complains that an invidious distinction was made between natives and 
Europeans at the Delhi Durbar and observes that though it could by no means 
have been intended by Lord Curzon, His Excellency cannot escape responsibility 
for it since all the Durbar arrangements were organised by him. ‘The 
correspondent of the Shri Saydji Vijay writes that on the day of the Viceroy’s 
State entry into Delhi, there was gross mismanagement at the Railway Station 
and that many prominent native guests like Dr. Bhandarkar and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale had to stand in the sun for hours together. He also says that 
several respectable natives were not permitted to have a view of the Amphi- 
theatre and were told by the gate-keepers to come in European head-dress 
if they wanted admission. He further complains that a few Native Chiefs 
were insulted aé some of the Durbar functions. | 


28. The Delhi correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—I hear 

| that Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, Bart., and Lady J amsetji 

_ Jém-e-Jamshed (64), 5th were prevented from entering the Art Exhibition. 

Jan.; zrwae range (52), All the native guests at Delhi take this as an insult 

Sth sane; | Sanj Variman  ottered to themselves, and sympathise with Sir Jam- 
(75); 3rd, 5thand Sth Jan. ered SENGCLV OS) ORO ATs 3 . 

i — getji.. An invidious distinction is. made between 
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“and: natives hera. Several Parsi and Muhammadan gentlemen 
( at some of the functions held in connection with the Durbar ; 
te IE hear that on Monday last two leading Parsi gentlemen were 
treated somewhat unceremoniously. A popular Viceroy like Lord Curzon 
is anxious for the comfort and convenience of his native guests, but it is 
tobe regretted that there are others who make invidious distinctions between 
and native guests. I hear also that during the fire-works display 


a Native Raja was insulted. (The correspondents of the Bombay Samdchdar 
and the Sénj Vartmdn write in a similar strain. | 


29. The Deshi Mitra Observes in’ this connection as follows Pe 

ee ative Chiefs made a mistake in going to Delhi at a 
cepa: and parading there in their bright and gorgeous 
dresses, when Europeans appeared only in a black coat and trousers. Should 
not the Chiefs have known that Europeans entertain a strong dislike for native 
shoes and native head-dress? If the Native Princes had but worn European 
costume whilst attending the Durbar functions they would have had no reason to 
complain about any insulting treatment. Those who were insulted will do well 

to pocket the affront quietly as there is no hope of their obtaining any redress. 


,30. The Prekshak, while describing the proceedings of the Coronation 

Durbar held at Satdéra under the presidency of the 

a. * — Collector, observes with regret that the function was 

" Prekshak (24), 6th Jan. too formal an affair and lasted only a few minutes and 

that even the ordinary courtesy of the distribution of 

pan, &c., to the assembled Durbaris was dispensed with. The paper remarks 

that the omission might not appear objectionable from a Western point of view 
but appeared extraordinary in the eyes of natives. 


31. ‘ Whatever may be the view taken about the utility or otherwise of 

the expensive pageant of the Delhi Durbar, there can- 

Viceroy’s speech at the not be two opinions as to the beneficial results that 
eaeat cl 5) a Jan, Will follow from the Art Exhibition which was opened 
Bee. osla: ’ the other day by the Viceroy..........The speech which 
he delivered at the opening of the Art Exhibition at 

Delhi is full of sound advice which those who have got wealth at their 
command would do well to lay to their hearts, If Indian arts are to flourish, 
— Indian Chiefs and aristocracy and people of culture must undertake to 
= . ° patronize them, It would have been more satisfactory if in his speech the 
. Viceroy had given some indication of what the Government intend doing in the 
near future towards stimulating and encouraging Indian arts. No doubt the 
Exhibition owes its origin and completion to the head of the Government of India ; 
but that is not enough. The Government as representing the greatest and the 


richest landlord must take active and definite steps to insure this end.” 


$2. “In opening the Art Exhibition ot Delhi the Viceroy advised the 
Beek Indian Princes and Chiefs to gird up their loins for 
‘dee oe wee Oe regeneration of the Indianarts, ‘his exhorta- 
tion looks very nice on paper, but it would have been 
most welcome, had it been accompanied by an earnest effort on the part of 
Government to help the class of Indian artizans. Lord Curzon expresses 
regret that the rooms of the Indian Princes and Chiefs are decorated 
- fancy: articles of Western nations. But what has been the policy of the 
iment of India in this respect? Has it not been one of giving encourage- 

ment to forcign arts and industries and discouraging native crafts? The Viceroy 
also gays that the taste of the Indians for Oriental articles of chaste design has 
4 altogether and an attempt, says His Excellency, should be ake to 
revive the triotic spirit. The most striking feature of the speech is that no 
-—  —-- geferen ‘Dod ae ria what the Government will do in the matter 
[| © “et eviving the old arts of India” [Writing on the same subject, the paper 
>  . @bserves‘in its vernacular columns :—It is all very well for the Viceroy to 
ort the Native Chiefs to Indian arts, but we would like to know 
Hori Gover themselves intend to take in the matter. Again, does 

the precept that he preaches to others? As 
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regards the fire-works display at Delhi, His Lordship did not deem it fit ta 
patronise any Indian manufacturer of fire-works, though there must be many 
such in the country. We notice the same thing in connection with the 
Victoria Memorial Hall. In short there is~an inconsistency between Lord 
Ourzon’s words and deeds.] 


33. The news of the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Badrudin Tyabji as Acting Chief Justice during the 
Approval of the appoint. absence of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, who is appointed to 
ment of the Honourable Mr. preside on a special Commission of inquiry in the 
Justice Badrudin Tyabji as Pynjib, will be received with unstinted satisfaction 
Acting Chief Justice of the throughout the country. By the temporary elevation 
Bombay High Court. ° 
Bombay Samdchér (52), Of the learned Judge, Government have not only shown 
10th Jan,; Jém-e-Jamshed their appreciation of his valuable services, but have 
(64), 10th Jan. furnished tangible recognition of the fact that natives 
are not unfitted to occupy such exalted posts. Mr. 
Justice Badrudin Tyabji is an ornament to the Bench and commands the respect, 
confidence and esteem of both the public and the Bar by his great learning, genial 
manners and profound knowledge of law. We heartily congratulate him on 
his present appointment and hope that he will one day permanently occupy the 
high office to which he has been temporarily elevated. |The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
makes similar remarks, } | 


34. We heartily welcome the appointment of a Commission to inquire ] 

into the circumstances of the Malkowal tragedy. We ot 

Approval of the appoint- have no doubt that the inquiry will be most carefully 

ment of a Commission to ¢onducted, as Sir Lawrence Jenkins is to preside 
inquire into the circumstances “eee . és ‘ . 

of the Malkowal tragedy. over the Commission. It is‘only by such an inquiry 

Deshi Mitra (55), 8th Jan, that the confidence of the public in the efficacy of 

inoculation as a preventive remedy against the plague 

can be secured. We would, however, suggest to Government the desirability of 

suspending the campaign of inoculation in the Punjab altogether pending the 


result of the present inquiry, 


35. A Barsi correspondent writes to the Nattve Opinion :-—I wrote to 

; you in my last that Mr. Painter had arrived at Barsi. 

Plague measures at Barsi His arrival has infused fresh life as it were into the 

a <i (33), 7th campaign conducted by the local authorities against 

Jan.; Prakéshak (18%),2nd Plague. Mr. Painter daily visits different parts of 

Jan. the town and the plague hospital. We trust his 

: attention will be directed to the insanitary condition 

of the huts provided by Government for the accommodation of plague refugees, 

|A correspondent of the Prakdshak protests against the notice issued by the 

plague authorities af Barsi intimating their intention of forcing open closed 

houses for the purpose of disinfection if the owners are not present at the 

time specified in the notice to open the same. He-complains that the disinfec- 
tion of houses behind the owners’ backs is urtjustifiable in the extreme. | 


Education. 


36. ‘Among the many notable events of the last memorable fortnight the 
meeting of the Muhammadan Educational Conference 

Muhammadan Educational held at Delhi is not the least important. Nothing 
— aes Ay Jan, Pleases us so much as to see our sister communities 
ia one (29); ~” making earnest and manful efforts towards advancing 
themselves. Instead of asking the Government to 

show them any ynmerited preferment the Muhammadans are now pursuing the 
right course in endeavouring to equip themselves to attain that position which 
their history and tradition,entitle them to. Wishing to take advantage of the 
Durbar at Delhi, the leaders of the Musalman community wisely selected 
that city for holding the meeting of the Conference. It was attended by 
delegates from all parts of the country and the sympathy of the Government 
with the Musalman community was manifested by the presence of the 
Heads of Administration of three different Provinces. We are sorry we 
are not able to agree with everything that was said at the Conference, 
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leaving “all. differences of detail aside we have no hesitation: 
ur boundless: satisfaction’ at the attempt of our Muhammadan 
g about the educational neration of their.community. The. 
ami ave a great potentiality for progress and we trust that the day 
- ig not far dis t when they rill no longer be counted: among the backward 
—  —s A aaaes of | His Majesty’s subjects.” 

oe | RR 7. Ps “The Muhammadan Educational Conference presided over by His 
yah Highness the Aga Khan at Delhi a few days iy refers 
(33), 78 to the inability of the Universities Commission to 
recommend to the Government of India the necessity of 
» aie ding a Universi sity for Muhammadans. We have already remarked in these 
ee tant that sectional Universities will, instead of doing any good, do an amount 
a of ‘harm to the noble object the Government of India have in view with regard 
to the spread of liberal education. The Conference regretted the apathy of 
Government to help them in this matter, but we sympathetically request our 
Be Muhammadan brethren to carry on their propaganda of imparting higher educa- 
a tion to their co-religionists without depending upon Government support for 

founding an independent University for Muhammadans.” 


+. am y 


Native States. 


88. * We should have congratulated His Highness the Nizam on the proposal 

made to him by the British Government regarding the 

| 0 is ite Berars, if it were possible to surmise what sacrifices 
| BS gg aero gg Gosern. His Highness’ Government would have had to make 
— t of India and His as an alternative to that proposal. The British 
a hnes, the Nizam regard- Government is not likely to break any of the 


‘ a. $48) fee Tam. covenants under the lease and allow the landlord the 


. Karnétak Vritta (84), Ptivilege of re-entry. It may, therefore, be as 
B3rd Deo aieenin well stated that the Berars are to be annexed to 


British India, but annexed under a contract. It 
is, however, immaterial how the arrangement is described, inasmuch as 
experience showed that there was no probability ot the Hyderabad Government 
ever redeeming that territory under the old treaty. But why was there no such 
probability ? . Under the new arrangement, the Hyderabad Government is to 
receive 25 lakhs a year. If under a lease such liberal payment be possible, why 
-phould it not. have been possible to secure a surplus of more than 9 lakhs a 
year, on an average, without the lease?” [The Karndtak Vritta makes somewhat 
remarks, and asks whether the British would like to lease India to the 
Bussians perpetually and accept a fixed rental for the same. The paper 
_\ observes that the policy underlying the transaction strikes on-lookers as only a 
~ Wightly altered phase of the policy of Lord Dalhousie. ] 


39, ‘The present financial position of the Native Chiefs is far from 
enviable. They have had recently not only to wage 

Alleged _fnancial embar- war with the spectres of famine and plague in their 
Bron ‘ef ame oF the respective territories but to incur heavy expenditure 
het Goftdr (23), 4th Jan. in connection with their trips to London and Delhi 
dice lle to witnéss the Coronation festivities in the two cities, 
This is n¢ all. “Some of them will soon be called upon to welcome their Royal 
i a 908 the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, who propose paying a visit to 
- gon eo 3 phe y] Native —. The Native Chiefs who are favoured with the visit of 
theif Royal Hi os to their States will necessarily have to receive them in a 
ank of the illustrious guests, and in the near future these Chiefs 
éd upon to extend their hospitality to their Moyal Highnesses 
nce rae oe, who are expected to visit t country. The 
on 8, coup pled with the heavy expenditure incurred 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. The Bombay Samdchér writes that, in response to the invitation 
A meeting of the repre- issued by the editor and proprietor of that paper, a 
sentatives of the Native Press Meeting was convened of the representatives of the 
at Delhi. Native Press assembled at Delhi and that it was 
Sew A = (°2), decided to memorialise Government to remove some 
6 ane of the grievances under which the proprietors of the 
Native Press labour at present, The meeting, writes the paper, adopted resolu- 
tions praying Government to make the following reforms :—(1) To reduce the 
postal rates for newspapers. (2) To supply official information on matters of 
public interest to the Native Press in the same way as such information is com- 
municated to the Anglo-Indian Press. (3) To modify the present law of seditious 
libel in such a way as to make the offending journalist liable to prosecution only F 
at the place of publication of the paper. (4) To abolish the rule under the Press | 
Act which requires editors of newspapers to furnish a security for good 1 
behaviour. [Inthe course of a leading article on the above subject, the paper 
remarks that Anglo-Indian papers enjoy certain concessions and privileges in 
the matter of postal rates, the supply of official information, &c., which are denied 
to their native contemporaries, and expresses the hope that the memorial to 
be submitted on behalf of the Press representatives assembled at Delhi 
will be favourably considered by Government. | 


41. “There are strong rumours that Mr, MacMunn, who figured at the 
Rumours about Mr. Mac. receat Departmental Examinations as the assailant of 
Munn being relieved of his Mr. Kundansing, is to be taught a lesson, We do 
charge for assaulting Mr. mot know how far the rumour is correct, but it is 
Kundansing. certain that Mr, MacMunn has been relieved of his 
Phantz (8), 7th Jan. charge by Mr, Pirbux, Deputy Collector, and is not 
yet posted to any other charge; nor has he obtained any leave.” 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th January 1903. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


f 


[No, 3 or 1903; 


District Magistrates and Political Agents ate requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 
ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 17th January 1903. 
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Russian emissaries in Afghanistan: Report about the intrigues of — we ee 
eee | ; The question of the abolition or reduction of the — in India ee - 
in * 
The question of se Sind from ae and amalgamating it : 
fo nln we 
; A complaint against the Police of Tatta (Sind) . Ses aa we | 
South Africa: Mr, Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa and the grievances. “3 
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| (As it stood on the Ist January 1903.) a 


= 


No. , Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | owe 
| | ORs 


cies a oad | | 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 a2 0s 240 


Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ...|Daily ... ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 5 
fhesenss Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. y 50 


East and West ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Frank Baptista... sad ree 208 10° 500 


Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... »--| Weekly... .../K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 O00 500 


Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karéchi .. | Do. ...  «s| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 _,,, 400 


K&thidwdr Times ...| R4jkot ...  ...| Daily .. —,,,{ Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 

| | (Nagar) ; 35. | 
Mahratta ... one eco] POONA «n. ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| ~° 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 
Phoenix ... ran -++| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 450 

(Khoja); 49. 

Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .,,. veel AUR. ose ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 wi _— ae 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ../) 1,000 


on 


il Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Colonel Cory ; European ; 62 ; a retired 500 
| | Military officer. 


i3 Sind Times eee eee Do. eee ool Do. eee eee Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) > 82 eee 150 


- Vaseline ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Paérsi;50 ...| 1,000 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI: 


Weekly ... ...| Wasantl4l] Sunderl4l Des4i; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 


14 | Deshabhakt& ial »».| Baroda ... eis 
| | | Breéhman); 41. 


oe Ge nie” gk ee | ek ce ee a Seen Des#i; Hindi (Surti} 4,000 
ania) ; 49. 
16 } Gujar4t Mitr’... ool SUAt kcc i ee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; P&rsi ; 43 — we 600 


17 Gujardt Punch eee ees Ahmedabad ‘i Do. eee eee a iin eee 
18 | Hindi Punch... ___...} Bombay a a 860 ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérsi;43 _,, 800 ¥ 


19 | Kaiser-e-Hind a: Sa oe we-| Do. ...  os.{ Framji Cowasji Mehta; Pérsi; 53 ©... var 3,200 


90 | Kathidwdr News... e-.| Rajkot ... .-.| Bi-weekly .»-| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 40 ... 0 os eee 460 


91 | Kathidwdr Times os a a a .... Bholdnath Vishwan4th; Hindu (Audich| 480 . 
rat, ‘| Brahman) ; 34. 
32 | Praja Bandhu ... .... Ahmedabad... Weekly ... eee Jeth4l4l Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 


| 1 man); 34. 
23 | Rast Goftar eae --| Bombay oeef DOr ove ...| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi oes ee} 1,550 
24 \Satya Vakta set a Do. ...| Fortnightly ..| Keshavll Harivithaldés; Bindu (ShrimAli 55¢ 


| Bania); 37, 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay .».| Baroda ... ..| Weekly ... _...| MAnekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ...| 4,200 


96 |Suryi Prakash ... «e-| Surat... “2: ‘eae ...| Umedram Nagindés DfyA&bhai; {Hindu 250 
: (Rania) ; 20. : , 


ANGLO-KaA’NAR BBE. 


: ‘ : 
27 ‘ages om = os | Dharwar ...| Weekly... —...| Diivakarpant  Jathar; Hindu ~ (Karhdda 100 


: | Brahman); 40, | 
: 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| Poona ... «| Weekly... _...| Bhau Govind Sapkar ; 550 

man); 58. 
sot. seed OCRRRET ove ‘ere ..., nev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... oe see 625 
NE) Poona ... in Se ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 


Bréhman); 35 
+. see} Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
ae Manager being DAémodar Savléram Yande; 
7 , Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Marftha Deen Bandhu ../ Kolh&pur ...| Weekly... ...| s@vliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu; 1,600 


* (Maratha) ; 28. 
Native Opinion ... Bombay... _...| Bi- weekly 


aA 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
Y wan Brd4hman); 31. 
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- 34 Prekshak... Se ai ON inc xe Weekly... _...| Ganesh Batlal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhfda 300 
Wes 4 the . | Brahman) ; 31. 
| 3 Samarth ... vee .«-| Kolh&4pur jt aw own »»| Waman R4&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
< (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. 
Se | shtho Vijay ...  ...| Do. ..  ...] Do. ... «| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Breh-| 400 
ee : man) ; 28. 
: 97 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda... ...) Do. .. «| Ddmodar Sévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ;| 4,000 
er 39. 
$8 | Subodh Patrika ... ..| Bombay... ...| Do. ... ee) Dwarkanéth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
na 4 % 28. 
$9 | Sudhérak...  ... vee| Poona ... eee} Doe ose — ove) Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,900 


pawan Brahwan) ; 35. 


) ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


le} E33 
| 4a |0 Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... eee 900 
ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND ConcanNIUM. 
41 |OBombaense ...  ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... _ ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 35 a 
et " ANGLo-Sinpi. 
“a 42 | Al-Haq ... ... ...| Sukkur... ...| Weekly...  ...| ({1) Ali Mahomed Pa Dehlvi; Muham-} 1,100 
Fe ae madan (Pathan); 30. 
| ; (2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
le 43 Prabhat eee eee ee: H d era b & d Do. eee eee Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) , 4l os : 600 
ie (Sind). 
oe ogee 
Sindhi eee eee ees Sukkur (Sind) ée6 Do. eee eee eeecee eee 
Say mae Ancio-Urpv. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
45. | Muslim. Heraid ... ...| Bombay ih nae ...| Muhammadan ; 28. 


tm Wt, 24 - Ena’ ? [ “THI AND 
© 68 | en 7 ; a GuJaka'TI. P 


‘Baroda Vatesl ... ...|Buroda.. —...| Weekly... _..|{Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardétha) ; 69 ...] 655 


...| Dharw4r ...| Weekly... ...| Bao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 300 


: Brahman) ; 63. 
#8) | Aftéb-c-Hind © «| Bombay... «-.| Daily... see me 
* t of : Lkhb r-< : Meme i ees Bombay... ..., Daily ..  ... = Tamil Kisi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
6 : al Do =: 4, Do  ...  ...| N4n&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 oof 9,000 
a he ot De in ...| Weekly... es yee Kauda Maniée ; Hindu (Moda Bania);} ... : 


age 
bas we.| Haikhosru heer Minochicher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,C00 
, Parsi ; 33. 
eee ‘Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati} 700 
~~ .| 3Br&ébman) ; 33. 
"Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi ; : Parsi. 44 oes sii 500 


fo ee +l Eishide Bhagvindts; ; ‘Hindu (Kéchis, i.te,a| 3,200 
peter ” vegetab 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. rt oy 
| a i on 
Gusarit1—continucd. | 
56 | Deshotkarsh oe ---| Ahmedadad __,..| Weekly «+ s+} Maneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
a Br4hman; 35. 
57 | Din Mani... ne -++| Broach ... me | ae es ore Rangildd#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 24. 
58 | Fursad ... coe -++/ Bombay ... ...| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... eee 600 
59 | Gadgadat ... see oa a .».| Weekly ... ees — Manchharém; Hindu (Dassodaj _ 1,000. 
ania); 36. , 
60 | Gap Sup ... oe hn: Be. < sds ->| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzb4n; Pdrsi;27  «.. 425 
61 Hind Mitra ee- eee Do. eee ees Weekly eee vee 900060 | eee 
62 | Fitechchhu see ---| Ahmedabad ...| Do. eee »..| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
| 
63 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma .«-| Bombay eee on ie i ee eoe| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 27 eee} 1,000 
64 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... an Se ws+| Daily — 00 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 ese} 3,000 
| 
65 | Kaira Vartaman ... cos] KQira@ cee ..| Weekly ... es} Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravaki] = o.. 
Bania) > 55. 
66 | K4thi4dwddno Himfyati .... Ahmedabad ..,| Do... ve bebece aes 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the! Bombay... ne: ae «| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P4rsi ; 33 ein 500 
Topics. 
68 a Prak4sh ... oo| Navesari ... eo-| Waekly ... .»-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 awe sila 800 
| 
69 | Nure Elam oe .-»| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 ns 600 
70 | Ny4yadarshak ... -»| Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly  ...| Gatalal © Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 200 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
71 Praja Mitra ive sos] APRONS 2. ...| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brdhman) ; 33. 400 
72 Praja Pok4r we sol Sree. ...| Weekly ... »».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... ee oes 400 
73 | Punch Dand ... ~— «| Bombay... ~—,..). ~Do. ... —«es| Jamn4das Bhagv4ndads ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
| 4l. 
74 | Samsher Bahadur... con) A EROGRDOG anak DOE ...|Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 59. 
75 San] Vartam4én eee PT Bombay eee eos Daily eee eee ooeees eee 
76 | §tri Bodh ... _ oo ie: ee ...| Monthly .»»| Péllonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi i sl 400 
77 |Surat Akhbér ...  ...|Surat ... ...| Weekly... —_...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi;47 ...  ... 300 
78° | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha a a ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
; 32. 
79. | Vishvadarshan ... sect SROITD - occ =—e ee -»-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- ian 
man) ; 25. . 
HInpt. 
SO |i Pandit ... oni .o| Poona = eve oe.| Weekly ove ond at “sere y Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
Jari) ; 41. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... aa ee oo -»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. ; 
KANABESE. 
82 | Digvijaya ... oe ec] Gadag ..c -....| Weekly... ..|Shankrapa Gadigeppa SBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
| | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. : 
83 | Hubli Patra ies at a on ee at” Sees ...| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar — “ae ...|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Brdéhman) ; 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Balfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| _ (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
85 | Loki Bandhu .... = ae jo a on ...| Gurur%o R4&gkavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra e. oot averi }«6(Dhdri Do. _... .-.|Gundo Melgir Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Be war); Brahman) ; 26. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag ... je ee a --| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brzhman); 39, ) 
Manrirut. ; | 
88 | Arunodaya ioe woof Dnén® ... o-| Weekly .e. = — — Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
, rahman ); 58. | 
89 A’ryaévart some! Ape eee Dhulia eee ee: Do. eee eee Vithal Lakshman Upa@sani ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
% | Bréhman) ; 39. | 
90 | Bakul eee eee sail Ratndégiri ene Do. eee ees Hari Dharmwaji GaAndhi eee eee eee eee) eee 
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JagatsumSchér ... 
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-| Khéndesh Chitragupta ... 


Belgaum... 
Kolhapur 


Tasgaon ... 
Ohikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
Bombay .. 
Erandol ... 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
Bombay ... 


Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poona... 
Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Dbulia ... 
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Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
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Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


3g. 


Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman) ; 31. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawen Brdhman) ; 38. 

Sed@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 

Brahman); 36. 

A a Rémchandra Savant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 

4. 

Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahman ; 36. 

Sadéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 

seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 65. 

Sad@shiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) 3 39. 

Rao Saheb Antéji Rdmchandra Joglekar ; 

Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 54. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 

man); 38. 

Ving@yak N&rdyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 


Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 58. 
Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
paiwan Brdéhman); 62. 
Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 

Hindu (Kayasth 


Trimbak A'baji Raje; 
Prabhu) ; 38. 
Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hind» 
ars ge Brahman); 36. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Rg at 45. 
ari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 35. ie | “ 
Krishnaji N&érdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brdéhman) ; 47. 
| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 23. 


Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pAwan Br4hman) ; 52. 


R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 25. ? 


Anant V4man Barve; 
| Bréhman); 88. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
36. 


Hindu (Chitpawan 


Ké&shinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 46. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
eae. -aramumaa ; 41. ‘ 
. Q. eee 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


~ 


'. te 


Yeshvant Heri Kale; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 


(Brébman). 


e* 


Vishnu Bémchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 


a ee 
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125 | Nydy& Sindhu ... -.| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... a Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
4hman); 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ».| Pandharpur ..| Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
Brahman): 31. 
127 | Pandhari Mitri& ... —  e i ae | Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshastkh 108 
| ae ; 39. 
128 | PoonaVaibhav ... .».| Vadgaon ae te) “ieee .../ Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... oe aa ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth| * 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... pic] GTBL cee »e»| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
181 | Pratod oe --.| Islampur | Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakdshak ... eee | Bij#pur ... i ae ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu(Bréhman);|__ 
25. 
| 183 | Réghav Bhushan... me wee ae ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
134 | Satya Mitra... ...| Malegaon ga ET .. |Balchand Hira4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Sho dha... e»»| Ratnagiri if a te ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 860 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholdpur Samachdr .».| Sholépur oi "ae ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamfti); 45... 375 
187 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda .-| Do. . — ,..| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu soe coe] ALATA cee i ae .»|Va4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
139 | Shubh Suchak ... me ae ee oe) eee ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit: 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 
140 |Sumant ... a viel EEO. one — eS cee sbseee "has 
141 | Sudarshan... ame eo} Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .eo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Bréhman); 35. 
142 | Sudhakar .... es .. | Pen ae mt ae ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay eee a: . eae eae Sees oe 
144 | Vartdédarsh aoe .«.| Malvan ... a eee eas ...| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla oso] UG cee ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas ee wee} Kolhapur ee | Shankar Raghunaith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Breéhman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi... ae ...| Nandurbar Ss aie ae _..| Saddshiv V4man Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...; Do. ... -| Monthly... ...| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ove 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bbréhman). 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... sin i ae «| Weekly ,., .... wakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Br&hman) ; 49. 
The a ee a a ee ee — Vaman Khatavkaér; Hindu (Deshasth} 100 
réhman). 
151 | Vydp4ri ... wen ot SA. nce ook EM es .,., Nana Dddaji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...] Weekly ... —««-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil)\;29 ...) 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam ... a are a oye vee| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;|_... 
, a 
154 | Sind Sudhar oes an ee —a Be eh ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 _.., 500 
155 |Sookree 4. + = ws Dow a ws} Dow 4s. = see] Shamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .,,, 400 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-| Bombay ...| Monthly oa coun ie 
Urpo, 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .! Bombay... --.| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan ; 48. ns 
158 Maviana Punch eee eer Do. eee eee Do. ; eee Awe ; eoceee ove 
159 Mufid-i-Rozgar ee2 ees Do. see eer Do. eee eee eeeeee see 
160 Sir Punch eee eee eee Do. eee eee Doe ece ece eeeese : eee 
161 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér cco DO. coo coe| Daily coe ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid . Farrabk : 200 


| Muhammadan ; 48. 
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Bando Trimbak Kerur ; 
Brahman, Sméarta) ; 30. 
Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur ; 
Vaishnay Brahman) ; 40. 


43. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRAjurkar; Hindu 


(Brahman) ; 30. 


Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 43 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu 


Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 22 


(Deshasth 
Parashram Shivdji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


125 


700 


ee 


| 


in italics, FD 
B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe 


-“., 


——— 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


: the Newspaper in the above 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn 


Nicial Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = » in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that'when the short a appears to be absolutely uecessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do incicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


. ‘* / , ; ‘ - 


' proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Several papers of this week, too, contain detailed accounts of the 
i a i Delhi Durbar _ and of other functions held in 
Sik ent fa the Boubes that city during the Durbar fortnight. The 
Presidency. Rdst (Goftdr, the Kaiser-i-Hind, the Gwardti, 
Rast Goftér (23), 11th the Voice of India, the Indu Prakdsh, &c., 
a . cay rots (%)» publish descriptions of the Coronation rejoicings 
oth .; we "a AS an at Delhi as furnished by their own special corre- 
(13), llth Jan; Indu spondents, while other papers contain acccounts 
Prakdsh (31), llth Jan.; or publish letters from their correspondents de- 
—. me Thy we scribing the local celebrations held in various 
ron dy Sens ee oii C Ms fowns and localities of this Presidency. Among 
3 galtsamachar . : 

(108), 10th Jan. ; Vidya Vilds these places are the following:—Bulsar, Broach, 
(146), 9th Jan.; Ohikitsak Kaira, Bhavnagar, Baroda, Porbandar, Satéra, 
(96), 14th Jan.; ShriShdhu Vinchur, Mudiol, Kurundwad, Bandal, Ribandar 


Ea tne and Meliapur (Portuguese India), &c. 


2. ‘The last scene of the drama of the Delhi Durbar has been successfully 
enacted and the curtain has for the present fallen. 
_ Comments on the Corona- The spectators are therefore free to look back upon 
tion Durbar at Delhi. the whole drama and to take stock of their impres- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31), 15th |. R 
Siam, Hing, oaks. sions......... _ “veryone remembers the tall talk of the 
utility of the Durbar. This Durbar was to unite the 
various sections of the Indian people. It was to bring together the rulers and the 
ruled into closer contact and to show the solidarity of the Indian Empire. It is 
now time to see what the Durbar has done. Many who had been personally present 
at the Durbar have come away dissatisfied. In the first place, it is said that the 


arrangements which were being made so many months since, were not of the 


best kind. In spite of repeated rehearsals there was great confusion in some of 
the arrangements. It is also said that the comfort and convenience of the Native 
Princes were altogether lost sight of. Itisreportedthaton the day of the grand 
procession the Native Princes were not allowed to take with them their proper 
escort and hence great inconvenience and discomfort were caused to them in 
dismounting from the elephants and in finding their carriages......... ‘To the 
people at large the Durbar was a disappointment in another way. Many a 
-man had looked forward to this Durbar for some concession or relief to the poor 
rayats of India. In the East the coronation of a new king is lcoked upon 
asa fit occasion for a display of generosity towards the subjects. Again 
everybody expected that the Royal Proclamation would be similar to Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858. Butto all these hopes and expectations the 
bald statements contained in the Emperor’s Proclamation and the tame speech 
of Lord Curzon were a rude shock. No doubt the message of the King- 
_Emperor was gracious, but it was after all a message, not a solemn promise 
made in a Proclamation........... As regards the Durbar the loyal citizens of 
India were in a fix. Inthe eyes of the official class to oppose the Durbar 
was to show disloyalty to the Crown. And, therefore, many people had to keep 
back their objections and support the movement. But what is, after all, the 
outcome of this vast expenditure on account of the Durbar? It is alleged by 
some that the Durbar has satisfied none except the few European guests and 
foreign ambassadors, who were sumptuously feasted at the cost of the State, and 
the Anglo-Indian official and non-official class, who have acquired fondness for 
pomp and display. The dissatisfaction with the Durbar is only a disapproval 
of a particular measure of the Indian Government. We hear that even in 
England the holding of the Durbar on such a grand scale has not been viewed 
with favour by many English statesmen. But there is no use in deploring what 
is past and gone. Let us hope now that Lord Curzon has had his desire of 
pomp and splendour fully gratified, he would turn his attention to more:serious 


matters in right earnest and that he would not leave the. shores of India 


without, extending permanent financial relief to the struggling masses: of 
Tndia.”’ | | PG eiietinT 
» eon 2047—3 


; 
owe 
Pies TSA 


8. “The Delhi Durbar or the Curzonation a as r is called by some 
Born | ‘~~ qs over at last.......:- e grand tamasha, we are 
. ig ge ye (63), told, was a complete success judged by its splendour 

Pk a a 9 oh rr ad gE The Viceroy delivered an oration 

the middle of which he read His Majesty’s message to his Indian people. 
He also dwelt upon India’s loyalty to her Sovereign ; and the Sovereign’s sym- 
athy for his Indian subjects. He further revelled in a number of high-sounding 
latitudes which generally mean nothing. But there was no promise of any 


yoncession to the people or of any reduction of the unduly heavy taxation 
which weighs so much upon the poor Indians. Poor India is already given 


more than she can swallow of honeyed words and phrases. She hoped and 
with full confidence that the august occasion of her Emperor’s Coronation. would 
be marked by an Imperial gift worthy of the happy event. But, no, His Majesty’s 
Indian Government, presided over as it is by a Viceroy of the stamp of Lord 
Ourzon, would not think of that; His Excellency could only ‘ hope before long 
to be in a position to announce relief’ to the poor Indians! A vague promise 
and nothing else! His Excellency must be fully aware that the boasted 
pageant would soon be pereuealen toan obscure corner of History. In pre-British 
times, in the times of the Moghuls or the Marathas, such a ‘show’ would have 

roduced a great and an enduring impression upon the Indian mind. But times 
Save changed. Days have gone by when a mere pageant can leave an enduring 
impression upon the public mind of India, Lord Curzon’s statesman-like genius 
should have discerned that; he ought to have made his pet Durbar for ever 
memorable by some act of public benefit; but even the most far-seeing 
statesmen sometimes commit the most ridiculous blunders, which a man 
of ordinary intelligence would avoid. Lord Curzon has committed the same 
blunder,......... Had it been redeemed by a liberal concession of popular 
rights, or by agenerous reduction of taxation, the Durbar would have 

sen for ever gratefully remembered by the Indians. In the absence of 
any such thing it has, it may safely be said, proved a failure.”’ 


CAS 
mae 4 


«+4 In our last issue we said that the people of India would soon forget 
OVE Soc the Coronation Durbar held at Delhias they were 
PM gach (38), 14th Jan, favoured with relief of no kind. Little did we then 
le dream that some incidents would happen which 
would make the Delhi Durbar an object of hostile criticism at the hands of 
Indian Journalists though they were specially told by Lord Curzon to treat the 
Durbar in asolemn spirit. An event which has spread a gloom over Lord Curzon’s 
Durbar is the sad death of the Prince of Arcot, the name of whose illustrious 
family has been immortalised in British History by the eloquence of Edmund 
Burke. The Nawab, according to the Madras: Mail, was able to attend the 
Oorohation: Durbar in spite of his illness on the ist of January and died on the 
4th instant from congestion of the lungs. We think he was illadvised to 
undertake the long journey fo Delhiin a delicate state of health. The pres- 
a sure exerted on the Native Princes seems to be so great that they preferred 
-s 49 die: in:the Moghui capital rather than incur the displeasure of the 
a ‘Political Agent........... Many other Princes were suffering from various 
at. ther diseases fromthe biting cold of Delhi, whiie Lord Curzon and others 
@gere enjoying the ‘several festivities connected with the Durbar. Some 
Prineés lost their servants, though they themselves were not so unfortunate as 
to share the fute of the Nawab of Arcot. Now let us turn to the middle class 
people who were honoured with invitations to the Durbar. We never thought 
‘that. under the keen eye of Lord Curzon any great distinction would be made 
‘gm the treatment of ‘ the white and the black.’ Even persons upon whom the 
honour of Knighthood has been cunferred by the Government had to leave 
Delhi before the Durbar Day. At the opening ceremony of the Art Exhibition, 
natives who were favopred with tickets weresent away by gate-keepers who 
_&a'the hardihood to. say: that if a native desired admission into the Exhibition 
si neeessary for him first.to wearaSabeb’s hat. If our information 
fhom: he entrusted the: reception of the. inyiled guests. Evan 
ab.sanolars of Eyropean.fame and Members of the Supreme 
Council were contemptuously treated. On the day of the elephant- 


il 


procession some of them, we are told, were exposed to the burning rays of ‘the 
mid-day sun, as they had to stand in an open space. It would have been 
far better if Lord Curzon had invited only a few native guests and had treated 
them with proper hospitality. Now as regards the Native Princes, rumours 
are afloat that many were displeased with their places in the elephant-proces- 
sion and the arrangement of their seats in the Amphitheatre. The proud 
Rana of Udeypur is said not to have attended the Durbar, being displeased 
with his place at the Durbar...,....... So we see that the Delhi Durbar has 
displeased many classes of people, It has disappointed the people at large as 
they were granted no relief of any kind.”’ 


5. ‘*The ceremonies of the Durbar at Delhi finally closed on the 10th instant 
_, when Lord and Lady Curzon left for Dehra Dun. 
—— Perhaps it is too early to properly estimate the value 
of the imposing pageantry and ceremonials, but one 
cannot but feel that it is not by pomp and glitter that India is to be drawn 
closer to her rulers. A more genuine sympathy, a more Considerate rule, a 
reduction of unnecessary burdens, a deeper concern for India’s progress, will 
serve a hundred times better to secure her people’s loyalty than the dazzling 
of the eye by pageantry however grand.” 


Dnydnodaya (29), 
Jan., Eng. vols. 


6. ‘The Viceroy, when he visited the Native Press Camp ai Delhi, told 
. the representatives of the Press there assembled to 
srmwtentert el Mel Se treat the Durbar in the same solemn spirit as he did. 
But the calculating spirit in which the Government has actedin distributing 
its rewards in commemoration of the Durbar makes it almost impossible to 
suppress feelings which militate against the solemnity which His Lordship has 
prescribed. For what has the Government done to create in the hearts of the 
people any feelings of gratitude? Has it remitted any tax ? Hasit given to the 
pecple any new concessions, any new privileges? It has, no doubt, distributed 
titles most profusely. But what do they cost? Can they not be coined to any 
extent from the Alphabet? It has also distributed certain certificates of 
merit ; but it is enough to say that the importance of these certificates falls far 
short of even that of titles. But look at the amount which the Government has 
spent in rewarding its friends or faithful servants. The total saranjam granted 
by Government to its favoured protégés does not amount even to 15 thousand 
rupees. Now look on the other hand to the generosity of which a Native Chief 
is capable, According to an Anglo-Indian daily, Sir Umedsingh, the Maharao 
of Kotah, has announced that he will remit all arrears of land revenue due from 
his rayats to the end of the year 1899-1900 amounting, it is said, to about 50 
lakhs. Why should it not have been possible for the British Government to 
make a similar declaration for the benefit of its own rayats, whose loyalty is 
admitted to be the most valuable asset in the British Empire? What an effective 
act of generosity would it have been if the Government had given the rayat a 
clean slate in commemoration of the Emperor’s Coronation in India P With such 
a slate the rayats would have got afresh start in life, a thing for which no 
gratitude on their part would have been too great. On the other hand, the 
most contested problem of the indebtedness of the rayat would have been solved 
in a most satisfactory way. Butit is hoping against hope to see our Government 
stirred by impulses of real generosity towards the rayat in this, to them, a foreign 
land. It is a pity that their generosity could not go beyond granting a 
few pensions or saranjams of trifling value, the remarkable thing about them 
being, that most of them have an interesting history, that all of them are for 
life only, and lastly, that the recipients of most of them are too old to enjoy 
them long, according to the usual standard of longevity in India.” 


7. . Last time we discussed the utility of the grand Imperial Durbar at 
Kesari (113), 13th Jan. Delhi from the people’s point of view and showed that 
| it produced no impression upon them, because no 
boons or concessions were bestowed upon the people in commemoration of 
the auspicious occasion. Lord Curzon desired that the Durbar should. be held 


on an oriental scale of magnificence and splendour, but His Lordship forgot 
to follow the oriental usage in respect of such a Durbar, vis, of signalising 


ee ee eS a ee 
> | 


sémie gift to the people at large. In the absence of such a gift, 

sople will look apon the Durbar merely asa dazzling spectacle and 

hing more, ‘There was no occasion for such display, if the Durbar was 

imply to proclaim the fact of King Edward’s succession to the throne of his 

august mother. The fact was already known to the people and an expensive 

hd gorgeous pageant was not at all needed to proclaim it formally. 

Tet us now see whether the Durbar was of any use from the point of view of 

the Native Chiefs: Lord Lytton had suggested at the time of the Delhi Durbar 

of 1877 that a Council of Native Chiefs should be created on the model of the 

Privy Council in England, but his suggestion was not approved of by the shrewd 

iticians of England, and Native Chiefs were simply honoured on the occasion 

with titles, decorations, salutes, &c. Their reward onthe present occasion has 

been somewhat similar or less. Lord Curzon had no leisure to pay return visits to 

them, Why were the Chiefs then asked to attend at Delhi, if they had to do nothing 

there but to bow before the Viceroy and to hear the Proclamation read? Surely, 

their dignity could not thus have. been increased. The balls and banquets at the 

Durbar were solely intended for Europeans, and Native Chiefs could hardly have 

been gratified by merely playing the part of spectators at such functions. Com- 

laints are heard that some of the Native Chiefs assembled at Delhi were not 

Gaaaeaed in a manner befitting their positicn, but a little thought will show that 

they were not called to Delhi for being. honoured but to be paraded in 

the Viceroy’s train as England’s feudatories. At one time the Native 

Chiefs were treated as friends and allies, but that was when British power 

was not widely and firmly established in India. As that power became 

supreme in the land, the relation of Native Chiefs towards the British Govern- 

ment naturally changed and England’s allies became her feudatories. Of course, 

the change was not proclaimed to the Chiefs inso many words, but gradually 

| pestraints were imposed upon their independence and they lost the power of 

a making war or peace without the consent of Great Britain and even their 

i right to rule over their respective States is now virtually dependent upon 

i the will and consent-of the Paramount Power. If the Native Chiefs have thus 

fallen from their ancient dignity, what wonder is there if they were not pro- 

perly honoured atthe Delhi Durbar? Perhaps the very object of the Durbar 

was to make them aware of the change in their status. We can, therefore, say 

that the Durbar was of no advantage to the Native Chiefs. It was merely a vain 

exhibition of the glory of the Empire held at the cost of the people in order to 
gratify the desire for pleasure of the authorities in India, 


8. The Kadi, commenting in 2 sevens oy on the Delhi Durbar, 
writes :— What gift has the Government given to the 

Kat (109), 16th Jan. ple on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar ? Let us 
| y B answer this question. It must be admitted at the outset that the gift of 
: Government is truly unique. It is sure to gladden every heart. It is not limited 
aa in itsscupe. It costs not a pie to Government. Some people had suggested that 
the salt-tax should be abolished, others that the income-tax should be reduced, and 
others again prayed for remissions of land revenue. If any of these prayers 
had been granted, the relief would have been only partial and limited. 
The abolition of the salt-tax would have gladdened the hearts of the poor, the 
reduction of the income-tax would have meant relief only to the well-to-do class, 
while remissions of land revenue would have appealed to the agriculturists only. 
| But our present rulers are such past-masters in making liberal gifts to their 
Wbjects that they have hit upona gift which must carry joy throughout 
Bes the length and breadth of this land. Everyone would be overjoyed 
ss to hear of it. ‘What is that gift?’ our readers will impatiently ask, 
- . &4and we gratify their curiosity. The gift we refer to is 


shall at once , 
of future relief.’ What gift could have been nobler than this? 
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tingencies, such as famine and drought, punitive expeditions and increase 
in the army, our people may confidently count upon the abolition of some tax 
or other. But let us now see if the remission of a tax can be truly called a 
gift to the people, To whom do the proceeds of taxation belong? Are they 
the private property of the ruler or are they rather the money of the tax-pager | 
levied for the tax-payer’s use? If there is any saving in the State treasury, 
it is certainly the duty of the ruler to remit some of the taxes. Why should 
he tax the people more than is necessary? ‘Thus even if some tax is abolished 
by Government, they can hardly be said to have bestowed a gift upon the 


people. 


9. “There isnodenying the fact that as a mere spectacular displa 
eee the Coronation Durbar at Delhi on New Yeat’s Day 
J Katser-+-Hind (19), 11th was all that it has been described to be by the most 
an,, Eng. cols.; Gujardit oer ; , 
(15), 11th Jan, artistic and ardent of word painters. It was unique 
in itseif and undoubtedly surpassed, in the gorgeousness 
of its barbaric pomp, the most splendid spectacles which were to be witnessed 
in the palmiest days of the Great Moghul...,...... Let us, however, ask ‘ what 
has this great tinsel ¢amasha done for the people’? What has it done for the 
Princes and Chiefs summoned from east and west and from north and south ? 
In the magniloquent harangue delivered in September last, we were seriously 
told that the Durbar would be a means of making the distant potentates better 
acquainted with one another and of thus binding closer their common fealty to 
the throne. Weasked then, and we ask now, whether that expectation has been 
realised P Has Kashmir shaken hands with Mysore and interchanged civilities P 
Have they sat in solemn communion over the principal affairs of their respec- 
tive States? Have they compared notes? Has the Khan of Khelat shaken 
hands with the Sultan of Lahej or of Mokalia? Hadthe Mehter of Chitral the 
pleasure of meeting the representative of the Shan States? Did the Nizam speak 
to Scindia and did Scindia accost Travancore? If none of these shook hands 
or exchanged words, of what use was the Durbar, one of the principal functions - 
of which, we were solemnly told, was to make the feudatories better acquainted 
with one another for their common good and for the greater good of the 
Empire as a whole. We have heard nothing of the kind and are, therefore, 
entitled to presume that so far the object of the Durbar was not accomplished. 
On the contrary, what has been said and written is that almost all the 
Princes and Chiefs assembled at Delhi chafed and fumed at the treatment 
they were subjected to. According to the stalwart and most faithful 
representative ot the Indian Mirror, the Durbar was voted by these as an 
‘unmitigated and intolerable nuisance.’ And we for one are inclined to vote 
it so, too. Then, let us ask another question. Where were the people? 
We are told that it was impossible that all India could be gathered on the 
historic plain of Imperial Delhi, but that at any rate their chosen represen- 
tatives were there. But who were those representatives? Who chose them P 
Were they the representatives whom the people of the different Presidencies 
and Provinces had chosen unanimously or were they but the nominees of the 
different Governments selected for their sycophancy and jo-hookum tendencies ? 
As to the peoples in their own homes, what earthly meaning did the 
illuminations and the fire-works and the. rest of the evanescent gewgaws 
convey to them? A dim notion that one illustrious ruler had been gathered 
to the majority and that another had taken her place? But in the immobile 
East, they say, the change of dynasties and empires, of rulers and chiefs, 
makes no difference. It is King Log to-day and King Stork to-morrow. 
There may be a difference of degree in them but none of kind. One may 
be an unmitigated home despot and the other a benevolent foreign despot. 
That is all. So that when we endeavour seriously to realise the meaning of 
those magniloquent sentences uttered in September last, we are constrained 
to remark, by the light of subsequent events, that they were simply hollow 
and meaningless. ‘hey lacked sincerity and were a mere device to throw 
dust into the people’s eyes, Viewing this great tamasha from all points, it 
would be impossible to deny its wholly meritricious character, and the 
question is whether all the time, the energy, and the huge cost expended 
on it was at all justifiable. And if it was utterly unwarrantable, was it 
con 2047—4 


eat frittering away of the resources of the Empire, which might 
1 put to an infinitely better purpose? Slowly as the ephemeral 
Plendour of the show passes away from men’s minds, and sobriety reigns 
supreme, the conviction must grow that the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi 
was a huge glorified sham raised by the vanity of one temporarily exalted 
individual, As such it was in no way conducive to the interests of any class 
of people. The Durbar has made no difference whatever in the deep 
attachment of the people to British rule andto the British Throne. The 
illustrious Ruler of the Empire lives in their hearts and affections. And all 
this solemn mask and mummery were, we regret to say, a culpable waste of 
the resources of the Empire.”’ [The Gujardti, in its vernacular columns, makes 
similar comments. | 
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10. The Gujardt Punch makes somewhat similar remarks in its English 
columns. In its vernacular columns it refers parti- 
ga Punch (17), 12th cularly to the treatment of the native guests at the 
es Durbar and observes :—The natives were not invited to 
the Durbar for being honoured in a manner befitting their position but simply to 
ae be informed publicly of the faet of the King-Emperor’s Coronation. The Royal 
Be Proclamation thus merely makes mention of this fact and makes no mention of 
a any pledges. It is true that in the Proclamation of 1858 some pledges were 
given to the people but that was because of the special circumstances of that 
time, when some sepoys had risen in mutiny against the British. The people 
entertained a mistaken notion from that time that they would obtain new 
rights and privileges whenever a Royal Proclamation was issued, but the present 
Proclamation basserved to dispel thatdelusion. Again are our people sure that 
| the pledges contained in the Proclamation of 1858 have been fulfilled in practice ? 
They were given at the time merely as a ‘ promise of relief ’ and nothing else. 


11. Properly speaking, the Emperor’s Coronation should have been cele- 
brated in this country on 9th August last when it was 

he, meg oS on —* celebrated in p peal but as Lord Curzon did not 
deausliye (88) ilth Jan, prefer that time of general hurry and excitement for 
receiving royal honours for himself as the Emperor’s 
representative in this country, he postponed the celebration of the event in 
India to the Ist day of the present year. The reai object of the Durbar was 
to dazzle the Native Princes and feudatories with the glory and majesty of the 
British Empire. The Proclamation. read at the Durbar has utterly disappointed 
the whole nation and thoroughly disabused the minds of our countrymen of the 
notion that the Proclamation of 1858 had conferred any privileges upon them. 
The Emperor’s message assures us that His Majesty would continue the policy 
followed by his mother, but this assurance is vague and tlie bureaucrats in India 
an put.any construction upon it that may suit their purpose. We regret to say 
that the Durbar, instead of bringing any new privileges to us, has only 
rendered uncertain those already enjoyed by us. Asit was specially held for the 
purpose of proclaiming the Emperor’s Coronation to the people of India, care 
should have been taken to treat them with proper consideration. But even in 
this matter, an invidious distinction was made between Europeans and natives. 
European guests were allowed the expenses incurred by them in attending the 
Durbar, but the native Durbaris had to go to Delhiattheir own cost. We hear that 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy of Bombay was refused admission tothe Art Exhibition. 
‘The Chairman of the Boutny Corporation could not obtain tickets for any of 
the Durbar functions. Men like Sir Bhalchandra, Professor Gokhale, &c., 
Wad to stand in the sun while witnessing the State entry. The 
‘amount spent on the Durbar might have been more profitably utilised in 


i 
‘ 


helping forward such beneficial projects as Mr. Tata’s scheme for a Research 
_ University; Unfortunately, Lord Curzon utterly neglected the interests 
‘@f those from whose pockets the money for the Durbar was taken. As anti- 
yetorehand, the Durbar h s done no good to the general public ; on the 
it subjected some of our countrymen to indignity. [The Prakdehak 
A oY ‘ite i what similar strain. ‘I'he latter paper 
ound disappiontment to the general 


ommemvration of the auspicious occasion,] 


at no new privileges or concessions wete 
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12. The Delhi Durbar is over and is not likely to leave any permanent 
impression behind. The conditional promise given 
by the Viceroy of financial relief in future is empty. 
The Durbar was heid prineipally with a view to 
gain a political object. A similar trick was practised 
upon the Indian Princes in 1877, and the Native Chiefs were reduced from 
the rank of allies to that of mere feudatories. Lord Lytton spoke like an 
angel on that occasion but soon after disarmed the entire population and 
seriously curtailed the liberty of the Native Press, In short, the noose 
round India’s neck has been drawn tighter and tighter since 1877. We do not 
know what the future has in store for us, but it is certain that the Royal 
Proclamation and message read at the Delhi Durbar have in no way improved 
| our condition and the promise given by Lord Curzon seems vague and uncertain. 
of fulfilment at best. We pray, however, that these forebodings might prove 
false. [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes somewhat similar comments. ] 


Vrittasar (149), 12th 
Jan.; Shri Saydji Vijay (37), 
10th Jan. 


13. The Kalpataru writes:—TIhe Viceroy remarked in his speech at the 
State banquet that His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kalpataru (110), 1th Connaught would carry away a very favourable impres- 
Jan.; Hindu Panch (18), ey ; 
ah ton sion of India’s loyalty and prosperity. Thus we see 
: that Lord Curzon has not only spent an enormous sum 
out of the pockets of the starving Indian ravat on hig self-glorification but wishes 
the Duke of Connaught to convey to His Majesty the message of India’s 
prosperity under British rule. We are unable to thank His Lordship for this 
feat of statesmanship. His Excellency, not content with giving us only a 
vague and distant pledge, desires that the Emperor should be informed of our 
happy condition. There would thus seem to be no necessity whatever of 
lessening our burden of taxation. The Viceroy must no doubt have been 
immensely gratified with the Durbar festivities, but the people are distinctl 
the worse off so far as both the direct and indirect consequences of the function 
are concerned. The Hindu Ponch writes in a similar strain and adds :—The 
Delhi Durbar owed its origin to the fertile brain of the Viceroy, who had thereby 
an opportunity of making himself merry at the people’s cost and of pro- 
claiming to the representatives of the foreign Powers amidst a flourish of 
trumpets and the beating of drums, that the Indian Princes were Britain’s 
feudatories and the Indian people Britain's slaves. ] 


14. <A Nasik correspondent of the Udyamotkarsh writes:—The Proclama- 
tion Durbar held here proves once more the character- 
Coronation _ Durbar at jgtic indifference of Europeans towards natives. The 
Nasik, » (144), 10th Function was held at a distance from the town and at ‘ 
Pa. anehare (rn an inconvenient hour and only a general invitation was | 
, issued calling upon all and sundry to be present at the 
Proclamation Durbar. The ceremony of the Durbar was overin ten minutes. 
There were no speeches made in honour of the occasion and even the customary 
marks of respect were not shown to those assembled. The Viceroy hoped that 
these local celebrations would serve to drawthe rulers and the ruled more 
closely together. But the reports of Coronation celebrations held at various 
places serve only to illustrate the indifference of Europeans towards natives 
even on so important and auspicious an occasion, 


15. “Let us glance at the Viceregal utterance which was naturally 
- looked up to by the entire country with keen expect- 
Viceroy’s speech at the ation, The accession of a new sovereign to the 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi. throne signified that some lasting act of royal benefi- 
Rate+ Biee (00), Os ld mark that event. Th 7 
Jan., Eng. cols; Phehiz cence would mark that event. There was nothing 
(8), 14th Jan. unusual on the part of the people in fondly anticipat- 
| ing it. From time immemorial they Jhave been 
accustomed to view it in that light. The solemn pledges and promises made 
in the gracious Proclamation of Queen Victoria are remembered to this day. 
The assumption of the Imperial title by her in 1877 was the occasion 
for a renewal and redemption of those solemn pledges and promises, 
It had become the wont and fashion of the bureaucracy to treat that 


Proclamation in the light of a paper and not as.a State document of 4 - 
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and most far-reaching character. It was said that the promises 
pledges made therein had no binding effect. But the illustrious author 
—. document, which is deservedly held by the people as their. 

harta, was annoyed at the airy way in which her servants in this country 
were d to take it. So she took the opportunity of her first Jubilee to 
make it known that that document should be interpreted according to the letter 
and the spirit in@vhich it was written. Hence, if the people viewed with an indul- 
gent eye the Durbar itself, they fully anticipated from previous precedents and 
es, that the Viceregal utterance would contain some declaration of policy to 
rejoice their hearts. But it is a matter of profound regret to note that there is 
not a word in that speech to satisfy the popular expectation. ‘True it is that the 
speech breathes sympathy and expresses the kindest sentiments towards the 
ruied.......... It is full of stately dignity and grace as befitted the solemn 
occasion, Yetitreadsbald. Itlacksfervour. It is freezing in the chilliness of its 
phrases. There is in it no bright gleam of light. There isnoradiance. It gives 
no glow, and it warms no heart. It seems as if there was a studied attempt to 
make no promises, and to offer no pledges. In short, the Viceregal utterance 
is a complete failure.” [The Phenix observes :—‘ Lord Curzon is as a rule 
a past-master in word-fencing and phrase-making. But though in the Imperial: 
Durbar at Delhi there were enough circumstances to inspire his eloquence and 
wind him up to one of his finest efforts, his gift of speech failed him for 
once, and the performance fel] very much below the mark. He addressed 
himself more to the foreign representatives than to the Indian people. 
The following couplet gives an apt illustration of Lord Curzon’s general 
policy :— 


fa 
Magna 


| Lord Curzon speaks—not one but claps and screeches : 
To white man gives he posts—to Native speeches.” 


ae, 16. “Lord Curzon, while toasting His Royal Highness the Duke of 
.. es Connaught, expressed a hope that he would carr 
ae gee enle tee dam, away to His Majesty the King favourable eos 
ie sions of the prosperity and loyalty of India. No 
ie doubt from the large and splendid gathering at Delhi, His Highness 
would bé able to form an adequate idea of the deep and sincere loyalty 
of this country, but we are afraid the show at Delhi would not give 
him a correct idea of India’s prosperity. The best means by which 
- our Royal visitor can gauge our prosperity, so much boasted of in certain 
vee would be to ascertain how many thousands of people died during a 
ew seasons of drought simply because they had not money enough to procure 
the necessaries of life, to consider how the hat went round for charitable help and 
how many thousands of pounds were contributed by foreign nations to save life, 
to-read the writings of men like Mr, Digby based upon facts and figures drawn 
from Bluebooks published by Government and finally to go round a few depopu- 
lated miserable villages. These and not the imposing pageant at Delhi would 
give our Royal visitor a correct idea of the vaunted prosperity of this 
country,” 


17. “We are sorry to note that the criticism of the Native Press with 
reference to the Durbar has been for the most part 


Attitude of | the Native erse and, in-some Gases, very bitter. We have our- 
Press towards the Coronation eared ' : . : 


| 


eps ge selves frankly expressed our views giving praise 
gee i le Swe (82), 12th Or blame wherever it was due. But we cannot 


Jan., Eng. cols, approve of wholesale denunciation or dwelling 
whe ck 5 exclusively on the dark side, Indiscriminate con- 
1, we apprehend, deféats its own purpose. The object of criticism 
sorrect, errors, and not merely to pick holes or indulge in abuse. 
“the Native Press, as we conceive it, is on the one hand to spread 
' knowledge of the acts and. intentions of the Government amon 

ple, and on - the other, to correctly represent the people’s wishes an 

8.40 the Government, . Habitual denunciation of every act and putting. 
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ion upom every measure creates a feeling of distrust, 
outiqual irritation’ between the rulers and the ruled, It. 
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sets up the backs of the officials and makes them stiff even in mattersin which 
ordinarily they might be pliant, while among the people it produces a constant 
and confirmed attitude of discontent and despair. Such a state of things is 
obviously injurious to the best interests of the people. The Native Press 
ought strenuously to exert itself to avert such a catastrophe. The need of 
conciliatory criticism, at all times great, is infinitely greater when it concerns 
such an occasion as the Durbar, and such a Viceroy as Lord Curzon. The 
attitude of our Press towards the Coronation Durbar is a test not only of its 
loyalty but of its capacity to handle public questions in a sensible spirit. We 
must not give indiscriminate praise like flattering courtiers. We are at perfect 
liberty, nay it is our obvious duty, to point out where any measures of Government 
may be wrong. But while pointing out errors we must not ignore whatever 
deserves to be commended, so that the people to whom we supply the informa- 
tion may have a full and correct view of the whole position. Lord Curzon, 
moreover, is a man of strong convictions and great capacity and will to 
do good. His Lordship’s attitude towards the Press is eminently sympa- 
thetic. He does not dislike criticism. He even courts and respects public 
criticism, and is responsive to the voice of public opinion. It is 
therefore incumbent on us, who represent that opinion, to express it in 
terms of becoming dignity and responsibility, with a full knowledge of facts 
and with careful and rational argument. It is, in our view, a matter of the 
utmost importance to secure His Lordship’s sympathy and good-will for our 
country, and to enlist his strength on our side, which may be as injurious when 
ranged against us, as it would certainly be beneficial when used on our behalf, 
We think our people would do well always to take care not to forfeit his 
sympathy by adopting an irrational attitude. We do not mean that 
there should be no exposure of errors, but that the good and the bad points 
should. be stated with equal fairness. With reference to the Durbar, for 
instance, the power of organization displayed, the methodical and system- 
atic work, the carrying out of the different functions without a hitch and 
with absolute exactitude as to time and other details,—are all points which 
deserve high praise, and from which our peopie have a great deal to learn, 
On the other hand, the lavish cost of the Durbar, the treatment of native 
guests, the arrangement of the seats in the Durbar Hall, the omission to 
announce concessions and benefits—are points for legitimate criticism. But 


to indulge in wholesale vilification cannot help usin obtaining our wants, - 


nor enlighten our rulers as to where, in our judgment, they have failed. 
There is also, we notice, some misunderstanding of the Viceroy’s speech which, 
we think, should be immediately set right by an authoritative pronouncement, 
Speaking of the Native Princes, His Excellency observed: ‘It is difficult to 
give to them more than they already enjoy, and impossible to add to a security 
whose inviolability is beyond dispute,’ ‘his has been understood by sonie 
papers to mean that the Princes are to get no more favours from the Govern- 
ment. Such a rendering is, to our mind, an obvious misunderstanding of the 
passage. We think it is only a rhetorical way of saying that the blessings 
already enjoyed are numerous. Again the proposal to remit the payment of 
interest for three years is construed by some persons to mean only a postpone- 
ment of collection. We think it is impossible that a mere postponement of 
recovery could have been intended. Such a measure would scarcely be worth 
mentioning in the Durbar speech by the Viceroy as a benefit to be conferred on 
Native Princes in recognition of their services and sufferings. ‘The narrow 
construction is, however, seriously maintained by some persons. We think this 
is an error which, if left uncorrected, will .do immense harm to the character 
of the Government. Such misconceptions; once circulated widely, die hard and, 
we think, they ought to be contradicted.” 


18, ‘* It seems to us to be a great pity that too much is made of certain 
eg er ag ee little unhappy incidents that are alleged to have 
Pd yd ‘a (13), ‘th taken place during the Durbar festivities. In the 
= first place, it is not easy to get an exact version of 
these occurrences. But supposing that the public servants employed in 
carrying out certain instructions adhered too rigidly to them, and thereby 
‘caused annoyance to respectable guests who were not aware of the regulations, 
con 2047—5 
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‘itis a kind of grievance which one must expect where thousarids 
‘Of persons assemble, a series of events have to be gone through, and the. 

sons responsible for the success of the arrangements cannot predict the 
consequences of any departure from the rules.......... The Delhi Durbar 
arrangements were so extensive and complicated that it would have been, 
& marvel if no guest had experienced some inconvenience, or even un- 
pleasant treatment at the hands of the numerous persons entrusted 
with the management. Perhaps the only grievance, if such existed, that 
one may discuss as a matter of principle in the public press, is the alleged 
distinction made between Europeans and natives as such. But charges of this 
kind should not be hurled without knowing the exact truth. It will be deplor- 
able if the tone of the criticism of the little things that are said to have happen- 
ed at the Durbar should stand in unfavourable contrast to the yood-will express- 
ed by the Viceroy towards the press.” 


19. “There is a wail in the columns of almost all our Indian contem- 
i , poraries about the disappointing character of the 
_ Comments on the Uorona- Honours Gazette issued on New Year’s Day. But 

i a List. we fail to see why they should at all concern them- 
atser-t-Hind (19), 11th ; : 

Jan., Eng. cols.; Gujarét Mi- SClves with this topic, stale and unprofitable as it 

tra (16), 11th Jan., Eng. cols). always has been, After the way in which these 

3 so-called ‘honours’ have been conferred for years 
past, there really remains nothing to be criticised about them. It is well under- 
stood that in India the governing authorities confer dignities on one another, 
decorate themselves, and emphasise their own self-importance by such devices. 

It may be that at least one of the Orders, that of the Indian Empire, was 
instituted with the express purpose of recognising non-official merit. But 
human nature being what it is, was it ever expected that, in this official- 
ridden country, non-officials of merit and ability would at all be recognised by 
the officials in power and authority ? On the principle that charity begins at 
home, the latter, of course, consider it a matter of right to appropriate almost 

all the vacancies to themselves. Then as to any that may be left for distribu- 
tion, it is not always that the claims of meritorious uon-official citizens are con- 

-  gidered, There is a host of parasites and sycophants who live on official flattery 
and make themselves abject slaves. These are always in quest of any 
ce vacancies that may be offering. And, as a rule, the men in authority naturally 
a listen to their claims in preference to those of the deserving and the 
Independent, who care nota brass button whether they are ‘ honoured.’ As 
we have often said, the Indian titles and decorations of all sorts and degrees 
have been made so cheap that the person who is without them is more to be 
honoured in reality than those with them. The Honours List so-called is 

_ not worth the paper on which it is printed, and the sooner these orders and 
‘decorations are abolished the better for all concerned. They are not only a 
source of great dissatisfaction but a grave scandal to the authorities, who 
choose to confer them in the name and on behalf of the Sovereign, who really 
knows next to nothing about the persons whose warrants he is requested to sign 
as amatter of form and constitutional usage.” [The Gujarat Mitra writes :— 
“The Honours List invariably brings more disappointment than joy. We 
heartily sympathize with those who have .worked for the public good but have 


I ' mot been rewarded as they ought to have been.] 

ee _.., 20, “Among those whose names will attract public attention in the Coro- 
) ag nation Honours List as of thoroughly worthy reci- 
ae qc (); » ith pients, that of Sir Walter Roper Lawrence will be one. 
| Dimes (21), Lith Jan. The share which Private Secretaries to the Viceroys 


gas contribute to the success of their Chiefs’ careers and 
__ he popularity of their rule can never be adequately estimated by outsiders, It 
_ nae Lord Beaconsfield, if we mistake not, who defined the Private Secretary as 
_ he atter ego of his master, and we know what tribute successive Viceroys of 
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v have 5 0 the work of their Private Secretaries. The Private Secretary 
M6 present Viceroy has by.his ability, tact and wisdom done not a little 


bess and. popularity of His Excellency’s administration. We 
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His Excellency Lord Northcote, included in the list of Coronation Honours. 
Mr. Hill has given many proofs of his courtesy, kindness and good-will towards 
the people during the time he has held the responsible post of Private Secretary 
to the Governor of Bombay.” [In its vernacular eolumns the paper writes :— 
the most striking feature of the Coronation Honours List is the absence of the 
name of 2 single native journalist therein when no less than three Anglo-Indian 
editors are rewarded witha C.I.E. This shows that while Government have 
great regard for the representatives of the Anglo-Indian Press, their attitude 
towards the Native Press is one of indifference. Asa matter of fact, there are 
several respectable editors of native papers who have rendered and are render- 
ing very valuable services to Government in spite of the odium and obloquy 
incurred by them thereby from the Congress organs. ‘There are no doubt some 
black sheep in the fold of the Native Press, who delight in reviling Government 
and their measures in season and out of season, but this circumstance alone 
should not have deterred Government from recognising the claims of those, 
who represent the respectable phase of native journalism. The paper also 
regrets to find that the claims of the Parsi community which, it observes, 
is not only the foremost native community in India but is specially noted for 
its philanthropic instincts, have been completely ignored in the distribution of 
Honours, The Kathidwar Times similarly deplores that no Honour falls to the 
share of any Kathidwar Chief, while no less than three Chiefs from Mahi 
K4ntha have been honoured in one way or another. ] 


21. “There is not much to be said in favour of or against the Honours 
| List issued in Delhi on the 1st of this month......... , 
sac ial The usual course has once more been followed. 
It is the old, old story all over of the lion’s share of the honours going 
to the officials anda few dry crusts here and there falling to the share 
of the natives of the soil. As usual, the leaders of educated and enlightened 
public opinion in this country, who scorn fo dance attendance on the men 
in high places and pursue the even tenour of their way, have been 
left out jn the cold. Not that they mind it the least bit. They know 
how to appraise such official recognition of merit correctly........ we 
find by the way that three faithful henchmen of Government in the Anglo- 
Indian Press have been ‘honoured’ by Government. That is right. ‘ You 
scratch my back and I scratch yours’ is a fair transaction enough and one good 
turn always deserves another. A labourer isalways worthy of his hire. In 
honouring them with such titles, Lord Curzon has played a very deep game 
indeed, and givena plain enough hint to the Anglo-Indian Press what those 
who befriend his policy can expect and what again those who tread too closely 
on his toes must look for. This has already nad its effect on ‘ unhonoured ’ 
Anglo-Indian Editors. A general demoralisation seems to have seized them and 
the roaring lions, who were once loud in their denunciation of Lord Curzon’s 
vain-glorious policy of pomp and splendour, have become all of a sudden the 
veriest sucking doves, and have been heaping praises, where they once used to 
fling about hard words and cruel taunts.”’ 


22, ‘“Inall quarters people are anxious to know whether the repeated 

and bitter complaints that have been made in the 

Pi agp voont the Press ever since the commencement of the influx of 
at the Coronation Darbar Visitors at Delhi about the distinction that is being 
at Delhi. | made by the lower officials and the insults, rebuffs 
Gujardtt (15), llth Jan., and humiliation. that even some of the distinguished 
ee oe Sarr guests were obliged to submit to, have reached the 
(101), 15th Jan. é Viceroy. If there be any truth in these complaints, 
| one of the fondest hopes of the Viceroy about the 

good that would result from the Delhi Durbar, has proved to be a delusion. 
While answering his critics Lord Curzon, among many good results that 
he expected from the pageant at Delhi, assigned ne unimportant place to 
the fact that during a whole fortnight Europeans and Indians would be brought 
‘Into close contact, and thereby would come to know and appreciate each 
.other better. We ‘are afraid treating some of the’ distinguished guests in 
the manner in which they are alleged to have been treated and making 
the invidious distinction based upon nationality and colour are not cir 
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moat likely to make an Indian appreciate and love his white 
eC’ heer We are not at all inclined to blame Lord Curzon for 

‘PT , because we have no doubt that nothing could be fur- 
iS mind than to make any such invidious distinction or to cause 

a. india alts at Delhi any annoyance. This is only an instance of how 
ome. one the best, the noblest, and the most friendly intentions of Heads of 
Administrations and of high officials are not properly understood by the lower 
ais. If Lord Curzon has come to hear of only one half of what has 
ppeared in the Native Press he must have felt deeply sorry, and we should 

; at all, be surprised if he orders some sort of inquiry to sift the truth and 
to punish the offenders. We here cannot help expressing our surprise that 
the different representatives of the Indian Press should not at all have referred 
to this matter when the Viceroy visited their camp. Many of them assign a 
prominent place to these complaints in their letters to their respective papers, 
and we think that it was their duty to have brought the matter to the notice of 
Lord Curzon.” [The Prakdshak and the Dihdrwdr Vritta complain about the 
alleged discourtesy shown to some native Durbaris and observe that the alleged 
distinction made between Europeans and natives will detract from the useful- 
ness of the Durbar. The latter paper hopes that Lord Curzon will make 
proper inquiries into the matter. | 
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23. -We published a statement in our issue of the 5th instant (vide 
5 paragraph 28 of the last Weekly Report) to the 
ee "le gamit aoc (4), 13th effect that Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai was refused admis- 
_ ee a sion to the Art Exhibition at Delhi. We now learn 
oe that Sir Jamshedji did not attend the functions at all. A Bengali reporter 
ie of this paper who was entrusted with the work of reporting the proceedings 
bout of the opening ceremony of the Art Exhibition probably mistook some 
ae other Parsi gentleman for Sir Jamshedji and thus the mistaken statement 
crept into our paper. 


24, We learn that the Governmeni circular, which notified that Mutiny 
a i veterans below the rank of Non-Commissioned officers 
2 a ; wots tetas “oxiseone were not to be invited to the Delni Durbar, having 
. whovare said to have goneto 0t been circulated widely enough, many veterans 
a Delhi, though not invited to Who had taken part in suppressing the Mutiny but 
i the Coronation Durbar at’ whose rank was below that of Non-Commissioned 
be ee én-ul-Akhbér (162), officers went to Delhi from long distances and 
ie Vite Tim Were seen wandering in the streets of that city 
without food and shelter. Some of them were 
fortnnate enough to find friends or officers willing to help them privately. 
he tags Government will arrange to send all these veterans back to 

es after giving them some rest in Delhi. 
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| 9, If thé Art Exhibition at Delhi was merely held for the purpose of 
entertaining the invited Durbaris, it must be said that 

am famed 164), Lath object has been fully achieved. But if the Exhibition 
was also intended, as remarked by the Viceroy in his 

aes speech in declaring it.open, to give encouragement to 
ndian. astifices, we cannot but remark that that object has not been fully 
tained. The time and place at which the Exhibition was held made 
impo wible. for any but the invited guests to have a look at the 
hibits, - The representatives of the middle class, who could not afford 
‘visit. Delhi, have had no opportunity of seeing the collection of Indian 
_ ertware’ brought together at the. Exhibition, and if it is deemed desirable 
_ toy give them _sudb.. @n. opportunity, we would suggest that the entire 
_eolection. of exhibits be senen, in; eppnession to several of the leading cities 
dp India: and .. oy : ss Fh agg te , View for a few days. It is only in this 
ener peor | , the artisans will have a chance of 
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26. In his speech in opening the Art Exhibition at Delhi, the Viceroy 


oy found fault with the Native Princes for decoratin 
| — eo cee) sia drawing-rooms with fancy articles taperted 
ya (88), 11th Jan. 

from Europe and exhorted them to patronise 
Indian art. The Viceroy’s desire to see a revival of Indian arts is no 
doubt laudable, but instead of spending money on works of art, we would like 
our Native Chiefs and even Government themselves to attempt a regeneration 
of useful indigenous industries. In advising the Native Chiefs to encourage 
Indian art instead of inviting them to start and support useful industries, 
Lord Curzon, we think, began atthe wrong end. Utility should count for more 
in the present age than mere beauty. (The Arunodaya remarks that Lord 
Curzon deeply lamented the decline of Indian art in his speech at the time of 
opening the Art Exhibition, but His Lordship has done little so far to encourage 
their revival. As his term is now drawing to aclose, His Excellency can do but 
little in the same direction in future. ] 


27. The new rupee bearing the likeness of the King- Emperor is disappoint- 
ing from an artistic point of view. It is not half so 


Tbe King’s rapee. attractive as the Queen’s rupee owing to the 
1 ge te absence of the Royal Crown on the Emperor’s head. 
(64), 17th Jan. The inscription is not also deep enough and will, it is 


feared, wear off quickly. {A correspondent of the 
Jdém-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks and adds that the new coin would 
easily admit of being counterfeited. | 


28. ‘* Had Emperor Akbar been told by any one in the hey-day of his 
rule that his descendants, three hundred years after, 
Alleged miserable condition would be knocking about in second-rate Indian towns 
of some of the descendants ynknown and uncared for and in a very impecunious 
of the Moghul Emperors. 4: oo 
Mahratta (7), 11th Jan. and all but destitute condition, that person would 
| at once have been pronounced a hopeless lunatic, 
.eeees.. We understand that a Khoja merchant of Secunderabad has memo- 
rialised the Viceroy for ameliorating the present distressed condition of the 
waifs of the once proud Imperial House of Delhi. Mr. Ailadin Mawyjibhoy, 
for that is the name~-ofthe Khoja merchant mentioned above, in his appeal, 
states that there are at present in existence about fifty individuals—tie ~ 
direct lineal descendants of the Moghul Emperors, who are dragging along 
a miserable existence. A few days ago, Mr. Mawyjibhoy continues, one of 
them was seen trudging along a Hyderabad highway with a heavy load 
weighing down his shoulders. A second is at this moment carning a 
precarious livelihood by repairing watches, while a third is said to be reduced 
to actual mendicancy. All civilized. Governments, and pre-eminently the 
British Government, treat their political prisoners with kindness and 
consideration. Lord Curzon is very anxious to preserve and_ restore 
old monuments, historic buildings, and archeological remains; and His 
Excellency should be equally careful to prevent from. total destruction 
these. scions of a once dominant House. But, on such an auspicious and 
most joyful occasion as the Coronation of His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
His Excellency failed to give a kindly thought to the plight of these miserable 
persons aud to make suitable provision for their maintenance in comparative 
comfort.”’ ro 7 eae 


29, “Mr. J. B. Pennington raises at an opportune moment the question as 

to how the Government may manage to abolish, or 

The question of the aboli- substantially reduce, the salt-tax in India. » The-Gov- 
ore = ofthe salt- ernment will, of course, hesitate to take such a step 
" Voice of India (18), 17th UDless it can show a real surplus or can make up for 
Jan. the loss of revenue by raising -the taxation in some 
, other direction. ‘The surplus shown of recent years is 
ascribed by some to the manipulation of the currency, and its continuance has 
already been threatened by the prospect of addition to the military strength .of 
the Empire. One can, therefore, easily understand the cautious’ masher in 
which the Viceroy expressed hamself at tae Delhi Durbar. The totai abolition 
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ere. “the Sult-tax means ‘an annual loss of about 90 millions of rupees to the 

es Government. Supposing this is borne by the population of the whole Empire, 

its incidence is about five annas per annum per head, If only eight annas per 

d be taken away, as has been suggested by some, the relief thereby 

grate! will be about a pie per head per month. If the tax be abolished 

reduced substantially, and if the loss has to be made up otherwise, 

on. en may the burden be thrust? Mr. Pennington thinks that it should 

be borne by the sixty millions, who are admitted even by Mr. Digby to be 

us, @ portion at least falling upon the zamindars who are exempt 

the payment of the regular income-tax, , Supposing it will take some 

time before these various questions are solved, and the best and the most 

useful solution is discovered, there is one kind of relief which it seems to us 

the Government can at Any time afford to some at least of the poor people 

. without suffering much loss of revenue. The law under which old women 

are sometimes sent to jail for evaporating earth-salt for home consumption, 

and not for sale, may justly be characterised as one of the worst ever enforced 

in the civilised world. How much revenue will the Government lose by 
allowing the making of salt for home consumption ?” 


‘ 


- $80. ‘Russian emissaries disguised as traders are reported to be plying the 
Afghan aristucracy and officials with presents. What 
Report about the intrigues could be their object? Nothing less than to procure 


i Séienien emissaries in for their schemes a favourable reception at the Afghan 
Reviicht Chronicle (5), court. Russian emissaries have no business to be in 
5 ' Sith Jen. Afghanistan, the ruler of which country receives a 


handsome subsidy from us for the express purpose 

| f remaining true to our interests. And what could be better calculated 
to injure our interests in Afghanistan than the admission of Russian 
ae — within its borders ? Our Government would do well to take note of this 
oe matter.”’ | 


31. Mr. Chamberlain is now on a mission of pacification in South Africa 

and we are told that he is being cordially received 

a. Mr, Chamberlain’s visit to everywhere. Addresses are voted to him in various 
eo | oe wae pact the — places and the Boers are showing themselves to be 
i ere, © indian settlers well-versed in the art of flattery. We are not yet 
. Kal (109), 16th Jan. informed by Reuter of any proposal to have an elephant 
P procession at Pretoria with Mr. Chamberlain as its 
> central figure, but there is nothing impossible in the idea. Though the Boers 
= may outwardly flatter Mr. Chamberlain, it is impossible that they should 
feel any real affection for him. A German poet has described in verse 
the havoc wrought in South Africa through Mr. Chamberlain’s war policy 
~-and there is considerable truth in what he says. The poet wants Mr. Chamber- 
Jain not to go out after sunset while he is in South Africa lest the shade 
of some dead burgher might strangely accost him with weird gestures. The 
t's meaning of course is that Britain has come out physically success- 
in the war, but that the moral victory is not hers. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attention was drawn, in the course of his tour, to the grievances of Asiatics 
qa South Africa and he suggested a very effective mode of redress. He advised 
| | the white colonists to shut out the Asiatics altogether, not indeed on the ground 
|_ © ef their colour, but because they were undesirable immigrants. This is no 
_ doubt avery ingenious idea. If there are no Asiatios at allin South Africa, 
OV ‘can they have any grievances there P 


eee 32, . There was a time in the iateming of Colonial history when Colonial 
ee i Agee fe, problems were left severely elone to solve themselves ; 
eee rs ed and it was wittily remarked that Grenville lost the 
‘Ya isthJen = =2820—~C«é‘(Stcoleoniless by reading the despatches. But times have 
ae altered and we see the unique spectacle of a high and 
onsib Mini ister. going away to the distant Colonies to investigate 
| i. stters on: the ae sesveees> ‘Intertwined with these problems is the 
mof Indian im tion int ‘the South African Colonies and we wait with 
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sustained by thelspirit of modern civilization will lead him to deal with the Indians 
and the Whites with even-handed impartiality. The question is beset with grave 
difficulties created by the prejudices of the Whites, Now is the time for the 
solution of the problem of the disabilities of the Indians in South Africa, for if it 
is left to be dealt with by the Colonial Governments, we know what to expect. 
The Colonial Minister is a great statesman whose chief characteristic is practical 
genius and much may be expected of him with confidence; if he keeps his 
head cool and does not give way, as men of less stern stuff do, to the 
blandishments of hospitality, we may be sure that he will redeem his assurances 
made to us from time to time. There isa long list of grievances from which 
our countrymen suffer in South Africa. And if all the Indians now residing in 
South African Colonies are not indentured coolies, but are loyal, sober, law- 
abiding men, then certainly these disabilities are more medizeval in their 
cruelty than consonant with the tolerant spirit of modern civilization.” 
|The Sudhdrak writes on the same subject as follows:—We read in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reply to the Chamber of Commerce at Pretoria that he 
advised that body not to exclude Asiatics from the Colony because they were 
Asiatics but on the ground of their being undesirable immigrants. In vain 
did our people hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s presence in South Africa would 
bring him face to face with the grievances of the Indian settlers there and induce 
him to redress them, It is said that a new measure will shortly be passed by 
the Government of a Colony in South Africa laying down that the term of 
service of indentured coolies should expire in their own country. This practi- 
cally means that Indians cannot remain in South Africa in a state of independ- 
ence after serving their term of indenture. This is the kind of equality 
that we enjoy under the British Empire and of which Lord Curzon sings loud 
praises. It is to secure this kind of equality that India freely contributes 
money from her public exchequer and Indian sepoys lay down their lives. | 


33. ‘*Mr. Chamberlain’s replies to Boer representations are perhaps not 
vi aie ce a curt as telegraphic summaries would lead one to 
eves 2 ein imagine. But he appears to be more anxious not to 
raise false hopes and to prevent future misunder- 
standings than to conciliate discontent or apply balm to the wounds. So far 
as India is concerned, his only reported utterance as to Indian immigrants is 
adverse to their interests. He appears to have argued that the contract entered 
into by the coolies in India terminates in India, or, in other words, that they have 
no right to settle in South Africa, To the same effect was the reply given by 
him to the coloured people in Australia. Nothing is known as yet about his 
Opinion as to the humiliating treatment accorded tothe Indians. It remains 
to be hoped that he will not argue that it is one of the implied terms in the 
contract.”’ 


34. ‘ Miss Sarola Devi Ghosal has made one of the most daring suggestions 

ever put forward for the preservation of the interest of 

ss ee the meetings of the Indian Notional Congress. She 

ympic S : ; . : : 

Games along with the session Would have a session of Indian Olympic Games along 
of the Indian National Con- with the session of the Congress. International and 
Rc (13), 17th interprovincial matches at cricket, or football, are not 
i. 0 of inm , unknown in the modern world. And, if there be time 
for the Congress delegates to attend to sports, there is 

no reason why they should not temper politics with sport or athletics. They 
may revive the old national games if they are so minded. A flourish of the 
latht is at least as exciting asa flourish of rhetoric, and there is much to 
recommend in a judicious combination of the two. But that games will 
serve the same purpose in modern India as they did in ancient Greece, we very 
much doubt. National and human interests have attained a wider range among 
us than they did among the Greeks. Athletics formed the principal part of a 
Greek’s education. He admired the hero of the games much as we admire a 
Senior Wrangler. There is as little chance of wrestling creating a unity of 
national sentiment among us as cock-fighting or buffalo-driving. But apart 
from the great national and political advantages expected, ‘Olympic Games ’ 
would be as attractive and useful as cricket or other matches that are so 
common in England and elsewhere,” 


24, 


ee a "The unfair distribution of posts in the Police and other departments 
be Seg ig . @auses much uneasiness in the minds of the people, 
and verbal assurances of justice and fairness are hardy 
calculated to convince the rayats that every care is 
taken in distributing the posts without any distinction 
of dete mea or colour. That the distinction, instead of being diminished, 
is attempted to be emphasised by the wanton and partial selection made by 
“> Heads of Departments in filling the posts under them, is a feature which 
wan ‘hardly be defended on any plausible ground. The question of the 
reasonable proportion which the Indian element, ought to bear to the European 
. element in the higher grades of the Police service was not lost sight 
of by the Public Service Commission, who thoroughly investigated the 
blem from all points of view. But the conclusions arrived at by such 
an important and influential body were entirely ignored by Government. 
We are glad that there isa unanimity of opinion among the majority of witnesses, 
who gave evidence before the Police Commission, as to the method by which 
appointments to the higher offices in the Police service should be made. 
Properly speaking, the recruitment ought to be based upon the results of 
open competitive examinations held both in England and in India. Itis an 
open secret that the nomination system has had its trial and has failed. The 
system of nomination brings in men of inferior stuff and the object of Govern- 
ment to select competent and capable men for higher Police service is totally 
defeated. The best method of selecting candidates for the higher Police service 
lies in throwing open the appointments to public competition. The open door 
of competition secures men of the best stamina, and in all civilized countries 
this method has been resorted to. The London examination for admission to the 
- Police Department in India is practically closed tothe Indians, for it is not held 
in theirowncountry. Unlike the Calcutta examination, the London examination 
is not a formal and farcical examination. The London examination is open to 
all classes, while the Calcutta examination is open only to a few fortunate 
‘beings, who can succeed in securing nomination from Local Governments. We 
are really unable to understand why such a stumbling block should be placed in 
the way of our educated men, who have a right to claim higher appointments on 
the ground of merit. We cannot say, from the attitude of Government in the 
ent instance, that there is no truth in the belief that Government are afraid 
at if all the places are thrown open to competition, their favoured children 
Bees be thrown overboard. Wedo not know whether there are any motives of 
litical character in dealing thus with the aspirations of the children of the 
ool. But, no doubt, the best way to do away with the anomaly is to declare 
the system of nomination null and void and to fill all higher posts 7 a 
competitive test.”’ 


~.\ 86-~- “As is but natural, Mr. Badrudin Tyabji’s appointment to act as 

oe al oer , Chief Justice, during Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ absence 

the Honourable.Mr. Justice 12 the Punjab, meets with satisfaction far and wide. 

Badradin Tyabji as Acting Europeans and natives alike seem to welcome the 

Chief Justice ofthe Bombay appointment. That it will be amply justified goes 

High art ea ee without saying. Mr. Badrudin has already proved 

po a “4 (49), 17th himself both a sound and a keen lawyer—a combina- 

a ee tion rarely to be met with. His large experience 

Por a lawyer, his insight and independence of character, together with a balanced 

_ judgment, single him out from amongst his fellows, whilst his scholarship 
sOnstitutes not the least claim to the distinction.” 
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7. “The appointment of Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyabjias Acting Chief 
Justice during the absence of. Sir Lawrence J Jenkins 
on the Commission in the Punjab is hailed with no 
iy! small satisfaction by the public at large. Only once 
re @ Natl voot this country had the honour of being appointed Acting Chief 
stice, Calcutta, reat a the regime of Lord Ripon. At that time the appoint- 
; ttracted great attention, because a fierce controversy was then raging 

ae e congratulate Mr. Justice Tyabji on his appointment. 
vide experience, his affability of manners, his strength of 
t, by all those qualities which go to make a 
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great and good Judge he is fully deserving of the honour conferred upon him. 
We congratulate the Government upon making the right choice; though 
indeed it would have been difficult for it to do otherwise because Mr, Justice 
Tyabji is now the most senior Puisne Judge on the Bench.” [Several other papers 
of the week express their cordial approval of the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Badrudin Tyabji as Acting Chief Justice. ] 


38, The Local Government has published a Press Note showing the effects 
of the operation of the Land Revenue Amendment 
Pb wy agama Revenue Act, till 30th September 1902. It gives the number 
~ Kesart (118), 13th Jan. of acres of land forfeited in each district of the Presi- 
dency under the Act and also the area regranted on the 
restricted tenure. Wesee from the return that the operation of the Act has 
been much more extensive in Gujarat than in the Deccan. Among the 
Gujarat districts, again, the Panch Mahals show the largest figure, Mr. Lely 
accounts for this fact by saying that the district population shows a majority 
of Bhils. The total area of forfeited land for the Presidency exceeds one lakh 
and fifty thousand acres and if the forfeit ures continue on the same scale, in future 
years, almost the whole land in the Presidency will be forfeited in a short time. 
It is fortunate that there are no considerable forfeitures in the districts of Poona, 
Satara and Sholapur, The Local Government publish along with the above 
return certain instructions for the guidance of their district officers regarding 
the letting of land on the non-transferable tenure. It is to be seen how far 
these rules are acted upon in practice. 


39. The Praja Bandhu, writing on the same subject, remarks:— It 
seems from the Press Note that the Panch Mahéls 
stand first in respect of the number of voluntary for- 
feitures. The Commissioner compliments the Col- 
lector of the District upon this satisfactory result. But 
it has to be remembered that the persons who have willingly consented to the 
forfeiture of their lands are ignorant Bhils, who are the most backward class 
of cultivators in the Presidency. The evils that were expected to follow 
from the Act were freely criticised at the time the Act came into force. 
Government defended their action in passing the Act on the ground that they 
intended to work it as an experiment. If that was a sincere profession, 
should not Government now stop the evil effects of the Act? [The Din Mani: 
makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


Praja Bandhu (22), 11th 
Jan.; Din Mani (57), 13th 
Jan. 


40. ‘ Nothing can be more reprehensible than the attitude of Government 
Remarks on the attitude of *+owards Mr. Tata and his patriotic undertakings. If, 
Government towards Mr, onthe one hand, we see the Government throwing a 
Tata’s industrial and educa- wet blanket on his magnificent scheme of a Research 
tional schemes. Institute, on the other, we find Mr. Tata struggling 
Mahratea (7), 11th Jan. +) start.a national iron industry on his own respon- 
sibility and initiative, and without any cheerful prospect of help from the 
Government. The first point was, we think, adequately discussed at the 
National Congress at Ahmedabad, which passed a special resolution on the 
subject. By a unanimous vote, the Congress practically condemned the Gov- 
ernment attitude of what may be called jealous neutrality towards Mr. Tata’s 
scheme, and prayed that Government may be pleased to lend a helping 
hand to ensure the success of a private benefaction, which for its munificence 
as well as high purpose is uaparalleled in the history of India under British 
rule. As regards the iron industry which Mr. Tata has determined to start 
after preliminary experimentation, the conversation that he had with a repre- 
sentative of one of the Bombay Anglo-Indian dailies is very instructive, Mr. 
Tata is reported to have said that the American experts were surprised that 
the Indian Government had not made some definite offer to assist the develop- 
ment of the iron industry in India as has been usual everywhere outside the 
British Isles where, whenever an iron industry is established, Government gives 
a bounty on production or protects the nascent industry against foreign com- 
petition, or guarantees a definite local market. The surprise of the American 
rts. was well founded; for very recently in Japan, the Government gave a 
subsidy of several thousand Yens towards a new steel industry that was being 
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st there by some enterprising private company. Mr, Tata’s experiment in 
a xsimilar direction is sure to afford an opportunity for testing the assurances of 
sympathy which Governme?t have been giving from time to time. ” 


41. ‘Our Government Hin seit wastes lakhs of rupees on frontier 
2 expeditions or on an @xpensive pageant like the 
tm com. Durbar. It does not also beeltate P ah exchange 
compensation allowance to European officers even when the state of the ex- 
chequer is not at all satisfactory. But when there is any scheme for the 
promotion of public welfare before it, it assumes a very grave attitude 
and: must go through endless formalities of enquiry, reports, resolutions 
and what not, The history of Mr. Tata’s project for founding an Institute 
for Scientific Research illustrates this attitude of Government. Mr. Tata 
bE originally wanted to establish a Model Teaching University and with this 
es object he proposed to take over the Bombay University with its affiliated 
A colleges and endowments and to endow it liberally himself with a view 
to attain his object. But Government did not approve of the proposal. 
Mr, Tata next hit upon the scheme of starting a Post Graduate University, 
but this scheme, too, failed because it received no support from the Bombay 
Government. Mr. Tata next wished to found an independent Institute for 
Scientific Research and to locate it at Bangalore. The Mysore Durbar 
& romised the scheme their support, but Mr. Tata could not still make the 
nstitute self-supporting out of the interest on his own endowment and wanted 
os. a grant of half a lakh of rupees annually from Government. Everybody thought 
Be. that Government would not grudge to give it, but Mr, Tata ‘was disappointed 
ae here too, and he was obliged to make his scheme still more modest in its aim. 
i | He is now advised to start an Institute of Science at Roorki. The miserly and 
ae indifferent attitude displayed by Government towards his noble scheme 
i is most disappcinting, no doubt, It is a pity that Lord Curzon, who is such an 
a adept in unfolding grand and chimerical schemes before the people, should 
ee. be wanting in earnestness and ‘practical action. His Lordship remarked in his 
Durbar speech that Government were never more eager in showing liberality and 
lenience in carrying on the administration of this country and we, therefore, 
request him to show by his deeds before the close of his regime that the above 
words were not an empty boast but came truly from his heart. 


“42. “It seems from the Pioneer that it is under contemplation to sever 
Sind from Bombay and to link it with the Punjab. 

' ‘The question of separating This is a question of long-standing and Sind has for 
Sind cn Seeony 808 —r a long time been knocked about as a_ shuttlecock 
aggro Pa (8) 10th Jan. between the two battledores of Bombay and the 
.. : : Punjab. Bombay is, however, a much more advanced 
a and progressive Presidency than the Punjab, and it is thought in many quarters 
oo _ that the severance of Sind from Bombay and its amalgamation with the Punjab 
will spell a distinct deterioration to the latter, This is, however, a large ques- 
tion and there is a large fraction of public opinion which regards the Province of 
Sind as standing in relation to Bombay in the position of the earthen vessel 
ae which sailed down the stream in company with its iron companion and was 
—  - *.  ghattéred to pieces as soon as it ran foul of the other. It is thought, for instance, 


‘that Sind being the weaker vessel she is always thrust to the wall whenever her 
‘interests happen to run counter to those.of Bombay, the predominating partner. 


Bet | at, however, a8 it may, nothing should be done in a hurry and the pros 
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ps 8S diby t ne City Magistrate and eating a portion of it, the Jimee-.J amshed 
of Barat in « rece boase,  , observes:—“ That a Sadhu should be let off with 
_uamredamshee (04), 10th imprisonment for two» months for the offence of 
huming the corpse of a child and eating a portion 
of. it, demands more than a passing notice. The 
simply revolting. We were not prepared to hear 
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that cannibalism was such a light offence in British India. The Magistrate in 
giving judgment said that the miscreant committed the crime with the purpose 
of bullying people into buying for him a railway ticket to Hardwér and sufficient 
food to keep his miserable carcase alive during the journey. We believe there 
is some law for preventing the desecration of graves; and as to eating. of human 
flesh, it is something awful to contemplate, The man, again, is described as a 
Sadhu or ascetic and the crime is reported to have been committed in the 
presence of a large number of people who looked on the scene with sickening 
horror. As if not satisfied with his diabolical act, the fiend appears to have hung 
up the remnant of the half-devoured body for future consumption. Two months’ 
imprisonment for this offence! We aresure the matter wiil be taken up by the 
High Court. At any rate we have not heard the last of it,’ [The <Akhbér-e- 
Islam also makes similar remarks. |] 


44. Last week we dealt with some of the grievances of the Native 
bliiiiaa ia a a Press, which it is hoped that the memorial of the 
"eon Native Press representatives assembled at Delhi 
Bombay Saméchdér (52), will bring tothe notice of Government (vide para- 

17th Jan. ; Deshi Mitra (55), graph 40 of the last Weekly Report). The points on 

15th Jen. ; rege” poe which we then dilated at some length related to the 
i at ae yore Sh ave difference in the postal rates levied by Government 

from native and Anglo-Indian journalists and the in- 

equality of treatment accorded to them in supplying official information. It is 
satisfactory to note that there is a concensus of opinion among our Native 
contemporaries on this subject and we proceed to consider to-day the other two 
points in some detail, The prosecution of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak on a 
charge of sedition attracted the attention of the Government of Lord Elgin to 
some of the defects in the law of seditious libel and His Lordship’s Government 

thereupon amended the law and made it more stringent than before. Under the 

new law, the editor of any newspaper is liable to be summoned before a Magistrate 
and can be compelled by the latter to furnish a security for good behaviour, 
if such a precaution be found necessary. In case the editor is unable to furnish 

such security, the Magistrate is empowered to pass such order as he likes. In 

fact, the position in which an editor might find himself, if heis unable to 

furnish the security demanded from him, is most awkward since he is thereby 

placed precisely on the same footing as the most degraded criminals. We do not 
deny that there are some native editors, who do not realise their responsibilities 
and are a disgrace to the profession, but that is no reason why the respectable 
portion of the Native Press should be liable to be placed in an awkward 

predicament. It is worthy of note that since the passing of the new law of 
sedition Government have not deemed it necessary to institute any important 
Press prosecution and this in itself is sufficient testimony to the sobriety and 
moderation exercised by the Native Pres’ in criticising the acts and measures 
of Government and furnishes an argument in favour of the abolition of the 
harsh provision of law complained of above. The last point we wish to discuss 
is about the place where an offending journalist can be prosecuted on a 
charge of libel. At present he is liable to be. prosecuted at any place where 
his paper is circulated. It is sought to obtain a modification of this provision 
of the law in such a way tiat. an editor might be prosecuted for libel only 
at the place where his paper is published. But. this would in certain cases 
manifestly cause inconvenience to the complainant who may be residing 
too far away from the place where the paper that defames him is published. 
Some such compromise as the following may therefore be suggested, The com- 
plainant may be given the option of prosecuting a journalist for libel at any 
place on condition that he makes outa prima facie case and consents to 
give security for paying the costs of the defendant journalist in case the 
complaint is ultimately proved to be false and vexatious. [The Deshi Mitra 
and Kaiser-i-Hind write in a somewhat similar strain and hope that Gov- 
ernment would remove the grievances’ of the Native Press. The Native 
Opinion expresses its approval of the points which it is proposed to include 
in the memorial to Government on the subject of the grievances of the Native 
Press and hopes that Lord Curzon will favourably consider the memorial when 
itis placed before him,] 
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ae _ “The incapacity of the Police for anything except ro pe order at 
ae publie functions has become proverbial ; and it is as 
Police ox = (Sina). the needless now to say that the Police are incapable as it 
Phanie (8), 10th Jan. is to say that the sky is blue. As an agency for the 
detection of crime they are hopeless; and as a means 

public safety the ey have totally failed. On the contrary, instead of 
ce as protectors they cry aloud for protection from 

The latest addition to the overwhelming mass of testimony to the in- 
ficiency of the Police is furnished to us by our Tatta correspondent, who 

states that some time back a person was run over by acarriage ona public 

road at Tatta. <A pretty long time has passed since the accident occurred but 

itis not yet found out to whose negligence orrashnessit wasdue. This is not the 

only instance of the incapacity of the Police for detecting crime or ensuring 

publie safety. Seven days ago, the shop of one Vissumal, situate in the Milk 

% Bazar at Tatta, was broken into and property worth about Rs. 1,500 was 
stolen. Besides this om several occasions people have been robbed without 

trace of the offenders betmg found. ‘This state of things is certainly 

very deplorable and scarcely reflects any credit upon the local Police. The 

latest instance quoted above of the fatal accident on the public road is calculated to 

stir the public mind against the Police of Tatta. Why should not the Police 

s Inspector, Mr. Jashanmal, look to such a state of affairs when he is responsible 
[= for all the offences committed in his division? We would like to remind 
a him of the complaints made against him to the District Magistrate and the 
District Superintendent of Police. It is, therefore, very advisable that he 
should leave no stone unturned to bring the real perpetrators of crimes to 
| book, .We mean the real perpetrators and not others who may be innocent but 
are hauled up on mere suspicion. This want of efficiency in the Police force at 
Pe Tatta certainly calls for very serious attention from the higher authorities. We 
hope they will not turn a deaf ear to the state of things prevailing at Tatta.”’ 
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46. ‘ What an enlightened and patriotic Prince can do towards helping 

Pe ee ee the fulfilment of the aspirations of his countrymen 
Highn ass the Gackwor i, 8 Well illustrated by the example of the Gaekwar 

_ Opéning the Industrial Ex- of Baroda, His Highness has been doing his level- 
hibition at Ahmedabad, best towards bettering his subjects. He has taken 
Gujardts (15), 11th Jan, great interest in the social, economic and industrial 
a ae advancement of his people. Students supported by 
the Baroda State are to be found at many industrial centres of the West, and 
His Highness has opened up facilities in his territories with a view to impart 
commercial and industrial training. It has given us unbounded pleasure to 
gee that now the Gaekwar is exercising his good influence beyond his own 
territories. The thoughtful and stirring address which he delivered at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad would not unlikely serve as an inspiring 
guide to many a young pioneer in the field of the industrial and economic 
a regeneration vf this country. This address is printed in a pamphlet form 
ae at the State Press, Baroda, and we believe that a perusal of it would not be a 
. ree waste of time and energy. His Highness -has treated the subject with the 
tical insight of aruler, who is attempting to solve the difficulties that 
eset the problem. The gravity of the subject could not have been better 
stated than when he said that the economic problem is our last ordeal asa 
people. It is our last chance. He has admirably indicated the lines by 
‘which we can benefit by this last chance. No doubt a heavy res- 
ponsibility lies upon Government in this matter and they can help to no 
 Inconsiderable extent the industrial development of this country, But to our 
- maine the most noteworthy parts of the Gaekwar’s speech are those in which 
he exhorts the. people of this country to help themselves. However, one. 
thin + Sg st Ahad said. Our position bas become such that in some matters 

ven in order to nlp ourselyes some external help is necessary and without 

dain favourable o ies even self-help cannot bring us its full and 
u vo oresults, } scone “ self-help will able to remedy the exhausting 
se ofa highly expensive and overeentyalized system of Government, 
er ithe excise duties on cotton, of the want of 
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protection which Government can and ought to afford for some time at least to 
indigenous industries and above all no amount of self-help can remedy the 
want of a legitimate share of the people in their own Government.” 


Education. 


47. ‘There isso much of talk now-a-days about the industrial develop- 

4 : ment of this country and the potentialities of 

Suggestion to found a trust hopeful future that lies before it, but so little is done 
or a group of scholarships to : 
encourage Indian students to by way of enterprise and example, that the news of an 
acquire industrialtrainingin anonymous donation to help the movement on in a 
—— a 12) 17x, Signally practical manner comes as some relief. A 
ago qf inate (8). Bengali gentleman is reported to have offered a large 

sum of money for the purpose of founding a scholar- 

ship of two hundred pounds a year, tenable for three years, to enable an Indian 
student of Hindu or Muhammadan parentage to proceed to Japan, or any other 
country in Europe or America, to learn the mining industry. Wedo not know 
why the benefits of this scholarship are confined to students only ‘ of Hindu or 
Muhammadan parentage,’ Mr. J. N. Tata has long since established ascholar- 
ship, to enable Indian students to proceed to Europe or America in order to pro- 
secute their studies, and, we believe, it is open to all irrespective of caste or creed. 
The Bengali donor, it may be noted, imposes two conditions: namely, that the 
candidate must be a Bachelor of Science and that he must be conversant with 
French and German. India has mineral products which are rich and all but 
inexhaustible. We have only to turn our eyes to Mysore and see how steadily 
and successfully the mining industry has grown there of recent years. But it 
is mostly under European management and control, not because Indians are 
incapable of working the industry, but because they have not been trained 
to do this sort of work. Scholarships and donations may give this necessary 
training to our students, and those who untie their purse-strings for 
this useful purpose are entitled to be called the true benefactors of 
our country. The regeneration of India through industrial development 
lies mainly in our own hands. By the way, would it not be possible to 
found a trust, instead of individual scholarships, to encourage and help our 
students in the mining and manufacturing industries? The service which a. 
scholarship renders the country is limited: the good which a group of scholar- 
ships and donations—in other words, a trust—is likely to do may be widespread 
and far-reaching.” 


48. ‘The address delivered by His Highness the Aga Khan before the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference at Delhi, the 

Muhammadan Educational week before last, is a singularly able and lucid exposi- 
oe? tha th tion of the needs of the Moslem community of India. 
Pp Moke bot ): In this address, the Aga Khan has not only attempt- 
ee ed to show up the causes of the evils which afflict the 
followers of Islam at the present day, but made a stirring appeal to those who 
are in a position to help their co-religionists. His Highness dwelt with parti- 
cular emphasis on the opportunities which the Muslims of India enjoy under 
the egis of a benevolent Government, but which they have failed tc take ad- 
vantage of, for one reason or another. He characterised the general apathy, 
which pervades every walk of life as a terrible moral disease, and called atten- 
tion to four main causes to which, in his opinion, this disease is to be ascribed. 
It is here that the address becomes especially interesting, and arrests the 
attention of the reader. ‘It is the fashion,’ says His Highness, ‘ to place 
all the responsibility for the down-fall of Islam to Chengiz and to the Tartar 
invasion.’ Far from sharing this opinion, he ascribes the catastrophe first ‘ to 
the bad example and selfishness of the Abbassides,’ secondly to ‘ the fatal 
system of modern purdah, with its restrictions on the intellectual development 
of women, thirdly to ‘the constant and silent withdrawal of the most pious 
and moral Moslems into a life of private prayer and devotion,’ and lastly: to 
what he terms ‘the doctrine of necessity.” This opinion, we are told, ‘is also 


held by many of the most learned, who have given the matter serious study.’ 
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_ Glow far they: are sharod by his co-religionists of the average type it would be, 
however, worth kiowing, not because there is any likelihood of the Aga 
‘Kian haying: mistaken the causes which have, in the course of centuries, 


al life and vitality out of Islam, but to help us to estimate how far 

the community is prepared to go with him and those who agree with him, in 
putting an end to those custom and usages which militate against their 
eee! ‘Material and moral prosperity. If the Aga Khan is right in his diagnosis— 
ae cad as few will be disposed to doubt that he is—clearly the kuife will have to be 
a oh rather deep, and it will take long before Islam shows signs of the revival 
h the educated Muhammadans seek to bring about.’’ 


49, “*The speech, which His Highness the Aga Khan delivered from the 

. residential chair of the Muhammadan Conference at 
Mapatiie (7), Lith dan elhi, is bound to go home to the heart of the wealthy 
and re, commurity who look to His Highness for light and 

| as much in social as in religious matters. It was a speech worth y 

of the cause which he has zealously taken up. The cause of education, whic 
is noble in itself, is made imperative in the case of the Muhammadans 
‘who are practically the most backward community in India........._ The 
ideal set before his mind by the Aga Khan is not an unproductive religion 
‘6r @ barren pedantism ; but it would seem to be that kind of religion and 
education which fits men to be good and useful citizens. Accordingly, he 
contended that a true interpretation of the Koran does not lead to apathy, 
‘and condemned those sons of Islam, who devoted their life simply to prayer 
and pilgrimage, and took no active part in the public life of their country......... 
‘Phere is one thing, however, in which we cannot agree with the Aga Khan. 

| Up toa certain extent Government may not interfere with the educational 
system which the advocates of Muhammadan education have been designing. 
But we cannot go so far as the Aga Khan does when he says that ‘ we enjoy 
complete freedom to devise plans for the amelioration of our people. ‘We 
Tiave no reason to fear that our deliberations will be abruptly closed if we pro- 
: schemes of education other than those approved by Government. We 
w that no book and no branch of knowledge will be forbidden to us by official 
écnevaaind. * We think the Aga Khan is here taking too much for granted ; 

_ ‘or perhaps certain persons interested in the establishment ofa Muhammadan 
University are representing things to him which have no official warrant. For 
the Aga Khan may remember that there was a time in the history of private 

- @dueational enterprise in the Deccan, when the Government was prepared to 
trust the native educationists so far as to offer them the manage- 
ment of the Deccan College, and thus practically also the entire charge of 
education in the Deccan. The pendulum has, however, so far swung round 
to the other side in recent years that private educational institutions have 

a gence age of suspicion, if not of hatred; and Government have thought 

eae. Bi to insert their little finger into every educational institution 

ee AIR rar 8 purge private agency. The rosy tints from the face of private 
| S enterprise have ha altogether disappeared; and to the native educationists 

a Soais toek ition has been a source of mortification rather than of dignity or pride. 

MM oka But the Mic teiamatans are yet in the hey-day of Government favour ; and it may 

Be a Fave some time before they will be disillusioned as to the limitations of their 
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Municipalrties. 


pte’ eat 50. “ Lord Northoote not long ago said that those who criticise the doings 
Whe Bombay Municinality 01 the Bombay City Improvement Trust would serve 

4 Reece yee, ae better by 8 ssbutian the Trust, but the 
er in which both the Trust and the Government 
thoug id it fit to treat the objections and protests 
3omb: bay eames te to the Colaba reclamation 


‘e Very ¢ he st View . matter, and i in refusing to’ agree 
' ‘only’ eohoed dite whhien of the public. Government . 
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is halting and most unsatisfactory, and in no way meets the objections 
raised by the Corporation. We wonder from what information Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion noted in the reply. It is idle to main; 
tain that by taking into hand the Colaba reclamation scheme. other works 
of more pressing necessity and of greater utility would not be delayed. It is 
now four years since the Trust has been carrying on its work of improving the 
city, and what little of doubtful utility is the outcome of its labours has been 
done at a tremendously slow pace. The first and principal aim of the Trust 
ought to be to improve the insanitary areas of the town, and the worst ones 
should be taken up first. With the view of taking some part of the population 
to live in the suburbs, it ought to take up the land lying to the north of the town 
rather than reclaim new land on the Calaba side. For the present the best part 
of the activity of the ‘Trust consists of pulling down big houses and turning adrift 
a very large number of people without providing any adequate house accommo- 
dation for them, and thus increasing the already existing overcrowding in the 
city. It is said that the Colaba reclamation scheme by providing accommodution 
for the richer classes will result in enabling the poorer classes to occupy the 
houses so vacated.......... There seems to be little doubt that those who will 
mostly be the gainers by reclaiming the Colaba seaface are the European 
inhabitants of the city, and it requires no great exereise of intelligence to see 
that their vacating the houses and bungalows which they at present occupy at 
Malabar Hill and elsewere will not enable the poorer classes to occupy more 
sanitary buildings. To carry on the Colaba reclamation scheme seems to us to be 
beginning at the wrong end of things.......... lt would surely have been more 
in keeping with the true spirit with which such a Trust ought to work 
if all its available energies and resources had been employed towards, 
in the first instance, providing cheap and sanitary residences for the 
poorer classes, and improving the worst insanitary areas in the city and 
lessening Overcrowding in some of the most thickly populated parts. How- 
ever, what better can be expected froma body of gentlemen who not very 
long ago expended so much thought, time and energy in considering the 
advisability of having a splendid marine drive from Malabar Hill to Colaba, | 
as if the sanitary regeneration of Bombay fully depended uponit? Butitisa 
matter of no small concern that Government have approved the Colaba reclama- 
tion scheme of the Trust, and that, too, after such a weighty and well reasoned 
protest from the Corporation. We think that now the time has come when the 
public of Bombay ought to take steps and strengthen the hands of the city 
fathers. Large and representative meetings in the different wards of the city, 
followed by a big mass meeting for constitutionally protesting against the 
manner in which the Trust is carrying out the sanitary improvement of the 
city, would not be at all out of place now.” 


Native States. 


51, ‘There is much wild talk about the lasting impression the Delhi Durbar 

| would leave upon the mind of the Indian in whom the 

Gift of the Maharani of pageant-loving instinct is said to reign supreme.......... 
Jeypore to the Indian People’s ‘Butthereisone thing more than anything else, for 
oe peak tee which the Durbar will be remembered, viz., the princely 
aja Bandhu (22), llth ™, | | : 4 
Jan., Eng. cols. gift of a lakh of rupees made'by the senior Maharani 
of Jeypore tothe Indian People’s Famine Trust. The 

solicitude of the ancient house of Jeypore for the starving poor is very com- 
mendable and, we have no doubt, deserving of something beyond vain earthly 


plaud its.’ : . 


52. The gift of a lakh of rupees from the Maharani of Jeypore to the 
Indian People’s Famine Trust Fund serves to 

Native Opinion (33), 14th emphasise the contrast between eastern and western 
Jan.; Prakish (132), the notions of celebrating the coronation of aruler. The 
rom, ne » programme of the Delhi Durbar was full of festive 
: and brilliant items like banquets, illuminations, 


fire-works, &c., but there was nothing there to call to the mind of the poor 
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) in fu ears, This 
Jeypore serves to achieve. The charitable 
Princesses are too well known and the 
in consonance with these. The le of this 
ime of the Government of India’s Famine Fund, and 
nd swells toa respectable figure by 
, it would not fail to afford much-needed relief to 
‘icken person. ‘in times of scarcity. It isthe dutyof all 
}and Princesses, therefore, to follow the noble example of the 
aypore and to make liberal contributions to the said fund. [The 
the Jém-e.Jehdnooma maké somewhat similar remarks. 


“Ts it possible that His Excellensy the Viceroy, who is known to be a 
Hos chivalrous and gallant nobleman, could so far allow 
and the Be- his vanity and love of pomp and display to get the 
at the Delhi hotter - his courtliness and good sense as to suffer 
rb wit ie 9 one of the noblest ladies of the realm—to wit the 
x ao cone eee Begum of Bhopal—to touch his feet with her lips ? 
‘e could searcely believe our eyes as we read the following in an Anglo- 
Indian contemporary’s special report of the function of the Delhi Durbar :—“A 
thrill of s interest ran throughout the audience as the famous and worthy 
m of‘Bhopal, veiled closely in a lovely confection of blue and gold, was 
onducted to the dais; and there was quite a flutter of excitement when Her 


~ 


ith nes bent her head. and touched the Viceroy’s feet with her lips. The 


Duke of Connaught, however, bowed profoundly to the Begum.” 


bd: M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


_ Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th January 1908. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahrdatta... eve sont BOG As ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
. Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 28. 
8 | Phenix ... ve e+} Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
| (Khoja); 49. 
; Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... necl DOELY 0m ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 a _ - 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 | 1,000 
11 |Sind Gazette ... «| Kardchi...  ...| Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 
12 Sind Times 208 oo | eee ink: eS Sn ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
18 ue Bombay... ..., Weekly... _...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabari; Parsi; 50 .../ 1,000 
'‘Anaio-GusaR4’Tt. 
14 Deshabhakt{ ... »»-| Baroda ... .-.| Weekly... ...| Vasantlél Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 
| : ) Brahman); 41. 
15 |Gujaréti ...  ... ...| Bombay... ...| Do. ...  «. Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
, Bania); 49. ; 
16 }Gujarét Mitra...  ...| Surat... veel Doe sce — eee| HOrmasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 see... tees 600 
17 Gujarat Punch eee ees Ahmedabad eee Do. ees eee eee eee 
18 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay <a ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 43 _,,, 800 
19 Kaiser-e-Hind ron gee ee oak. aa ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ___.. e 3,200 
20 | Kéthidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly  ...| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 40 ... ee coe 460 
91 | Kathidwdr Times sei Oe sol Doe ees es.| Bholdnath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 480 
| | Brahman) ; 34. 
92 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...) Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  ...| J wees aaa Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 500 
| man); 34. | 
23 | RéstGoftér ... — ...) Bombay we] Dow oe — ss-| PAllonji Barjorji DesSi; Pdrsi oo = Clot AO 
Oe Mabya Vokin ce. cost De. ...| Fortnightly ... SS Hindu (Shriméli}  55¢ 
| ania); o7, 
95 | Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda... ...| Weekly... _...| M&nekl4l Amb4rém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ,,.| 4,200 
96 jl Saeed... | Do. a es Umedram Nagindds Déy4bhéi; (Hindu 250 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Maritha Deen Bandhu 

Native Opinion ... _... 
Shéhu Vijay vee a 
Shri Say4ji Vijay = 


Subodh Patrika ... “ 
Sudhérak ... 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano 


ExNG@LIsH, PorRTUGUESE 
AWD Conoanium. 


, ANGLO-Sinp1. 
Al-Haq eee eee eee 


eee 


ae RS 


Bombay... me pee | Remeres 
ee a ee 
Bombay... __ ...| Bi-weekly 
Kolh4pur ...| Weekly... 
Bombay... _...| Bi-weekly 
Sétéra ... ...| Weekly ... 
Kolh4pur wk: ae 
ae ee 
Baroda ... a a aan 
Bombay... wien wi 
Poona ... ee ee 
Bombay... eee Weekly eee 
Bombay...  ...| Weekly... 
Sukkur -06 eee Weekly yy) 
H der abad Do. ove 
(Sind). 

Sukkur (Sind) . Do. coe 
Bombay...  ...| Daily... 
Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ,.. 
Dharvér _—_,,.| Weekly... 
Bombay... -s-| Daily... 
Bombay... on eS ee 
é Do, oot pie Do. ees 
vee =—s_ ss. |- Weekly... 


ee 


Bhau Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brdh- 
man); 58, 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott ove 


‘Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Br&hman); 35 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savildram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 


eee ee 


Sd@vliram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 28. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 31. 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; 
Brahman) ; 31. 
W4man Ramchandra Joshi, 
Twa Brahman) ; 28. 


Hindu (Karhada 
B.A.; Hindu 


Gopal Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 
man); 28. | 

Démodar Sévlérim Yande; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
39. 


Dwarkeénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
28. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
_ pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 sae ues 
(1) Ai Mahomed — Dehlvi; Muham- 


madan (Pathan); 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


|Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 69 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; 


Hindu eshastha 
Brahman) ; 63. -_ 


Kézi IsmSil Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Néndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 47 ‘id 
yor Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
Kahoer ne Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
: kar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Dinaha Géndhi; Psst ; 44 .. 
das ; 
43, 
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Hindu (Richio, Le,'a 
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900 


300 
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GusaritI—continued. | 
56 | Deshotkarsh ove -oo| Ahmedadad __,..| Weekly ... s00 —— Chhaganlél; Audich en 30 
rahman; 35. 
57 | Din Mani... — -e+| Broach ... a ee ve "‘Banis) Rangildés Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 24. 
58 | Fursad ... co fe Bombay ... .--| Monthly ».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... see 600 
59 | Gadgadat ... eee + oe .».| Weekly ... ove — Manchharém; Hindu (Dassoda/ 1,000 
ania); 36. 
60 | Gap Sap ... cee ~  . ee -e-| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehéngir Murzban; Pérsi;27 ... 425 
61 Hind Mitra co- eee Do. eee ees Weekly eee ina eeeece | eee 
62 | Fitechchhu coe ---| Ahmedabad ...| Do. «eee ...| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
63 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma al Bombay «+ cook Se eee, Ratanshaw Frd4mji Acharia; Parsi; 27 eee} 1,000 
64 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... 9" ae: taal a soe] Daily 00 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 ese} 3,000 
| 
65 | Kaira Vartamén ... eos} Kaira ose -.| Weekly ... es.| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak|  ... 
Bania) ; 55. 

66 | K4thidwddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ..,} Do... ese Sessce see 
67 Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay ... cont Senna — an ».| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P4rsi ; 33 pes 500 
Topics. . 

68 IN senda Prakash ... oo| Navs@ri .. eoo| Weekly ... --.| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 — “ee 800 
69 | Nure Elam oad .»-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »«.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 ea 600 
7O | Nyéyadarshak ... .«»| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly ...| Gatal4l © Mansuxh; Hindu (Visashrimdli 200 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
71 Praja Mitra ‘ii ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -ee| Naurbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 33. 400 
72 Praja Pok4r see sagt We ccs ...| Weekly ... »e.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... wi aa 400 
73 =| Punch Dand oe e+| Bombay ... oe ae .-.| Jamnadas Bhagvandaés ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
4\l. 
74 | Samsher Bahadur... coo: AAMMeGAUAM ace] «=O. cee sinh a Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| ania) ; 59. 
75 Sanj VartamAn eee mens Bombay tee eee Daily eee eee eoccee eee 
76 | Stri Bodh ... one — ak eee ...| Monthly .».| Paéllonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi — na 400 
477 «| Surat Akhbar = «. oeet  . . anak: WET .-.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 ... ‘... 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha it a a ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
: 32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan . ... occ] SAOATA aes oe ae -».| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-|__... 
man) ; 205. 
HINDI. 
SO | Pandit ... eee vel Poona. vee] Weekly coc. one Govenane Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
| Jari) ; 41. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... vw ok mM -»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
: -KANARKSE. | 
82 Digvijaya ... aA -e.| Gadag ... --.| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadigeppa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra eas ee SS Lee o| Do. ... «..| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karnatak Vritta ... ...| Dhérwar ot oe ...|(1) Shivram. Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Brdhman) ;s 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
85 | Loki’ Bandho .... —< ak oe he ee ...|Gurur#o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 39. | 
86 | Loka Mitr& ee sock Renee: Cee): De. gg ..|@Gundo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| vwar). Brahman) ; 26. 
87 | Rasik Ranjini ...._...| Gadag ... een Oe ee -| Gaurishankar R4amprasad; Hindu (Kanoja| 200 
| Bréhman); 39, © | 
| MaRATHI. | 
88 Arunodaya eee sock RM. ons «>| Weekly ... ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
| | Br&hman); 58. 
89 A’rydvart eee eee eee Dhulia eee eer Do. eee eee Vithal Lakshman Upasani ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Bréhman) ; 39. | 
90 | Bakul aa ncmaees ovst Do, . coe ove) Raawh Dhapmdyi Gdndhi ...® nace, ts 
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MaritTHi—continued. : | ‘ 
125 | Nydy& Sindhu ... --| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... = Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
rahman); 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur ./ Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 160 
Brahman): $1. 
127 | Pandkari Mitra ... — es if ee Ce .«| Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth} 108 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | PooraVaibhav... .».| Vadgaon ot a ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... ee ee ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. ‘ 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... see] DATEL — ove .e>| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
181 | Pratod _... on .-.| Islampur ..| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Néardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakdshak ... one woe] Bijzpur ... sa ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu(Braihman);|_,,, 
25. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan... ee es a oe ee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
134 | Satya Mitra se ...| Malegaon “a me Ga ... |Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Sho dha... .»-| Ratnagiri ua 2 ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 860 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholapur Samachar ...| Sholapur Co) ae ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati); 45... 375 
187 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ol a ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu one soo] DOCATA ces wml Ee. > ee .»»|Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
189 | Shubh Suchak ... ae! af Pe ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 160 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 53. 
140 Sumant eee eee eee Karad eee eee Do. eee eee eeetee eee 
141 | Sudarshan... sea eoo| Ahmednagar ...; Do. .ee| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
142 | Sudhdkar ... ves es) ae te. .».| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
7 Brahman) ; 43. 
143 Udyamotkarsh eee ees Bombay eee Do. ene eee eeesee eee 
144 | Vartadarsh sai ...| Malvan ... ma Bx ...| Hamchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindu 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla ; a <ee ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas -_ .-.| Kolhapur oo eee} eee _.| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi... — of eee dl TA oe ...| Saddshiv Va4man Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
: Brabman ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...; Do. ... ...| Monthly... ..| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... ahs 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... vale won| Wai eee -o+| Weekly ,., .... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| ; pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ... ooj ebthen ses a a ee oo V4aman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
rgéhman). 
151 | Vydp4ri ... S60 eee as “| ah " Nana Dad4ji Gund {Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
. Man) ; 36. | 
: SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ---| Weekly ... ee-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ;{ Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam_ ... oe ee me eee we| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;|_... 
ie | . 
154 | Sind Sudhar cee — aa es — as oo »».| Khanchand Rahumal ;*Hindu (Amil); 36 __.. 500 
155 | Sookree ‘ee wel Ee ene oo ae oes Jhamatmal LAlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,,, 400 
156 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay bie Monthly ose oe eeste? eee 
Urpv. * it | 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .! Bombay... _—...| Weekly... —«..| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan ; 48. 3 ibe 
158 Mavlana Punch ... nine Do. eee eee Do. eee eee evsece oce 
159 Mufid-i-Rozgar eee eee Do. see eee Do. eee eee eesece eee 
| 160 Sir Punch... pie eee Do. eee eee} Dow eee: eee | ooecee ag \ 
eec Do. eee eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk : 200 
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Bombay eee 


Do. eee 


Weekly.. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman, Smérta) ; 30. 
Anndji Gopal J ordbur ; Hindu 
Vaishnav Brehman) ; 40. 


Parashrém Shiv4ji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


43. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 


(Brahman); 30. 


Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 43 


Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 22 


(Deshasth 


125 


700 


Notes. —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in if | , 


B, Phe names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe =: the Newspaper in the above 
ee ee ee Ne ne 


“©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in th 


Nicial Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short oa (S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


. 


 £Gllowed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


J: The . . figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of eavh newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


er + ° 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “ The long-talked-of Delhi Durbar is come and gone. It was a unique 
_ vent that realised all theexpectations that had been 
yor ae Durbar at Delbi. formed of it. We repeat with deepened conviction 
rabhat (43), 10th Jan., . : 
Eng. cols. that it was not an empty pageant as remarked by most 
of our contemporaries,—but a productive demonstra- 
tion, ‘There were present at Delhi many great ones of the earth. They have 
surely been well impressed by what they saw—well impressed as to the great- 
ness and the enlightenment of India and its people. We are at present rather 
low inthe world’s estimation as regards our civilisation. The Durbar 
must have dispelled the illusion.............. At the Art Exhibition the 
Viceroy spoke of the beauty and high quality of Indian art, deplored the 
prevalence of commercialism and tne decay of taste, and pleaded, like a 
true patriotic Indian, with the princes and noblemen of Indiafor the en- 
couragement of the old Indian arts. At the State banquet where he made his 
best speech, he told the distinguished company of foreigners of the great 
value of India to England, of its great importance, its glorious past and 
its abundant potentialities. Nor could the Native Chiefs and the cultured re- 
presentatives of the country have failed to leave some effect on the minds of 
the visitors.”’ 


2. The Delhi Durbar was held not to gratify the desire of the people but 

of the Vicerey himself. It was said that the Durbar 

Comments on the Corona. WOuld serve to solemnly impress upon the public 
tion Durbar at Delhi. mind the fact of the King-Emperor’s Coronation. 
B ctor geri Sed eta poe If that was the object of holding the Durbar, it must. 
Vydp a (152), llth Jan.; e Said thatit has been totally defeated. How can the 
Prekshak (35), 20th Jan. people remember the Durbar when no benefit has been 
conferred upon them on the occasion? Vast sums 

of money have been spent on the pageant and all that the people have got 
in return for the outlay are a few empty promises. If a tax had been remitted, 
or some concession or privilege bestowed upon the people or any of their 
grievances removed, they would have remembered the Durbar with gratitude. 
The only concession granted on the occasion of the Durbar is the remission 
of interest for three years on the loans advanced to Native Chiefs. It is said 
that the latter will not avail themselves of the concession and that they actually 
feel terribly mortified by their indebtedness being proclaimed so publicly. 
As for any relief tothe people, the Viceroy said that it would be granted 
if there was any surplus in the next budget. Who can be sure that the next 
budget will show any surplus? Some unforeseen necessity for increased 
expenditure might arise in the meantime and swallow up the anticipated 
surplus. We are, therefore, constrained to observe that the outlay incurred 
on the Delhi Durbar was quite needless and that the people are bitterly 
disappointed because they have obtained no concession on the occasion of their 
Emperor’s Coronation. |The Sakui writes in a somewhat similar strain and 
observes that the Viceroy got up the Durbar simply to gratify his vanity 
in the presence of his wife’s relations and that he has done nothing to promote 
the welfare of the people, The Vydpdri and the Prekshak make somewhat 


similar comments, | 


8. Weare surprised at the change in the public feeling in this country in 
respect of the Delhi Durbar. Before the function 
came Off, every body was in high hopes about the 
» good that the Durbar was to bring in its train. 
It was said that the King-Emperor was most merciful and benevolent and 
the Viceroy kind-hearted and generous and that they would not fail to make 
the Durbar memorable by some act of generosity to the people. It was 
expected that, as a result of the Durbar, the grievances of the natives would be 
redressed and that the country would enter upon an era of prosperity. But 
now that the Durbar is over, what do the people say about it? Every body seems 
to be sadly disappointed in spite of the magnificent review of troops and the 
glittering procession of Rajas and Nawabs. It is asked ‘ what practical good 
oes the country derive from the Durbar and why should the country be 
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Bombay Panch Bahadur 
(157), 19th Jan. 
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10 


= burdened with the cost ofan idle pageant?’ Perhaps our people expected 
>  —~--—s that some tax or other would be remitted in commemoration of the Durbar. 
© °&Buthas not the Viceroy promised relief in this direction? Thecountry is 
in® under a heavy load of taxation and the Viceroy has given a promise 
to lighten it. What more do the peopls want > Some might of course say that 
a bird in hand is worth two in the bush. Our countrymen need not, 
however, despair. The Viceroy is sure to fulfil his pledge. [Elsewhere the 
paper publishes some verses sent by a Behar correspondent in which the latter 
says:—There was much feasting and dancing on the occasion of the 
Durbar in which both high and low took part. The Viceroy delivered an 
admirable speech and read the royal message to the people. The pomp and 
splendour of the Moghuls was eclipsed and titles were showered on many 
persons. But the country is groaning in poverty and the people are starving. 
Oh, King-Emperor! Be pleased to show generosity to your people. | 


~ 


4, Now that the Delhi Durbar is over, we may coolly consider its effects, 
The Durbar was no doubt unprecedented in its 
ae ate! g's (88) KIT ! magnificence, the like of it not having been seen even 
te eee ee er in the palmiest days of Moghul rule. The object 
gamma ee of holding it was ts demonstrate the might and 
| glory of the British Empire and to impress the 
Native Chiefs with a sense of the humble position occupicd by them therein, 
But where was the necessity for this? The Native Chiefs have been scrupulously 
observing the terms of the treaties made with them by ‘the Marquis of 
Wellesley, nay, they even submit quietly to fresh demands made up on them by 
the British Government. Lord Curzon said that the Durbar would promote 
' union among the Native Chiefs by bringing them together, but it does not require 
‘the statesmanship of a Nana Fadnavis to say how farsuch a union would be ac- 
eS ceptabie to British statesmen. Mountstuart Elphinstone might have been justi- 
os : fied in holding such a yrand Durbar at Poona after the overthrow of the Maratha 
_ . wer, because it was urgently necessary at the time to overawe the Native 
rinces with a demonstration of British power. But no such necessity 
can be pleaded in the case of the recent Durbar. Jord Dalhousie and Lord” 
Canning were aware how sensitive the Native Chiefs were in respect of the 
consideration due to them in public assemblies, and so they avoided holding 
any Durbars. From a political point of view, if was not desirable to 
remind the Chiefs of their insignificance and subordinate position in the 
- Empire. The Proclamation was simply a mandate of the Emperor to the 
Viceroy to hold a Durbar for the purpose of proclaiming his Coronation; 
it does not give any pledge or assurance to the people of this country. 
We, therefore, hope that Lord Curzon will at least make the Durbar memo- 
rable by giving effect to the vague assurances contained in the Emperor’s 
“message. [The Shri Saydji Vijay and the Moda Vritta write in a somewhat 
similar strain. | | 
5. ‘‘Weshould like to ask whee: the country and the people have in 
effect gained from the Durbar, Visitors from abroad 
Sax heer cake (14), 20th vould certainly congratulate themselves upon having 
| witnessed a grand and imposing pageant which they 
_ had travelled all the way to witness. Lord Curzon’s ambition and love of splen- 
dour and pomp have also been gratified........ But what has the country gained 
thereby ? In defending the Durbar, Lord Curzon hoped that it would give the 
people of India an opportunity for tendering their homage to the throne and that 
it would also promote intercourse between Chiefs and officials. It is easy to see 
; that the latter hope has not been realised........... And as for the first no 
Durbar was needed to afford an opportunity to the Indian Chiefs and 
‘peoples to express their homage to the throne, when they are spontaneously 
doing 80 in various ways. If the Indians were waiting anxiously for the 
 , @eronation Day, it was for other reasons altogether. They had cherished 
© that the grand occasion would not be allowed to pass by without some 
on bemeg conferred upon them, and if the prevalent feeling. in 
‘presen lisappointment, it is no fault of theirs.’ They 
cjaimed from the Congress platform that ‘ the 
pageant calculated to dazzle and astonish can 
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have an euduring impression upon the public mind of India,.........° And 
yet nothing has been done, even nothing has been promised for which 
a whole people would feel grateful or whereby their position or stags would 
be improved. Even in the year when the budget shows a large surplus and 
when the Secretary of State was loud enough to proclaim to the whole world 
the growing prosperity of India, and at a time when the Viceroy reminded 
the Duke of Connaught to carry with him the impression of the prosperity of 
India, we hear nothing of the reduction of any tax. Only a hope is held out 
to the people, who are to wait till the next budget. When that time comes we 
may betold that the military lambs require more food for nourishment and, 
therefore, no tax can bereduced. Judging from this standpoint then the Durbar 
looks more like an attempt to impress on the visitors from abroad the might and 
grandeur of the British Empire, than as an attempt to gladden the hearts and 
to stimulate the hopes and aspirations of the people of India.” [Several other 
papers of the week write in a somewhat similar strain. | 


6, ‘‘ The Native Press generally has spoken with no uncertain voice on the 
a eh tes, disappointing character of the Viceregal utterance on 
hetity the Vieiged"s ania "; the Durbar Day. Perhaps, we cannot do better than 
the Coronation Durbar at Quote a few salient extracts from the Indian Nation 
Delhi. which is admittedly one of the most thoughtful 
Kaiser-s-Hind (19), 18th of our contemporaries. ‘It is not for us to say how 
er mag. POM His Excellency’s speech may have affected Euro- 
peans. To the people of this country it must have come as a great disappoint- 
ment.’.......... As we observed last week, the men in power and authority deem 
it most inconvenient that any promises or pledges should ever be made 
in Royal Proclamations, Have not Indians been dinning these many years past in 
their ears that many a pledge solemnly madein the Queen’s gracious Proclama- 
tion remains unfulfilled? Have they not pointed out time out of mind that 
the authorities have acted ina manner quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Proclamation? For instance, there is the question of admitting Indians to the 
higher offices of State without distinction of colour or creed. Again, there is 
the question of their appointment as Commissioned Officers in the army. 
Have not the men in power and authority also neglected to redeem other 
pledges which they found inconventent? Is it not for these very reasons 
that they pretend to discard the sanctity of the Proclamation and treat that 
solemn document as only worth the paper on which it is written? It 
is no wonder, therefore, that they should deem it expedient to be extremely 
careful to avoid giving any pledges and promises in proclamations and other 
important State papers. The statesmanship of the day, whatever it may be worth 
and we have no hesitation in saying it is worth precious little, seems to imagine 
that it is the highest act of diplomacy to indulge in generalities and vague 
latitudes or even in ambiguous or delphic utterances, which may be interpreted 
. both ways. Hence those polished generalities of which the Viceregal speech is 
so full. If there is a certain frigidity in the tone and temper of that oracular 
pronouncement it is certainly owing tothe deliberate care which has been 
taken to use no word or phrase which by any stretch of imagination could be 
construed into a promise or pledge.” 


7. “The Viceroy wer in his speech at the Delhi Durbar :—‘ There 
Pees is no Indian problem whichitis not in the. power 

a ee oe oo @ statesmanship to solve.” Such an _ idea Would 
" ‘ have staggered Burke, Peel or Gladstone, but 
our Viceroy is young and has unbounded confidence in the virtues of 
statesmanship. Sinte Lord Curzon is brave enough to be an adminis- 
trative Hercules, may we inquire why his Government, like the ostrich, 
has buried its head in the sands, and refrained from solving the great 
agrarian problem—the greatest problem. which has been awaiting solution ? 
We daresay he lays the flattering unction to his soul that there never 
has come out to India a greater statesman than he. The very 
number of the Commissions he has appointed can be pointed to as a proof of his 
‘valorous statesmanship—quantitatively at any rate. Then where, we may ask, 
has been his statesmanship in the matter of solving the agrarian problem? On 


a 


12) 


, it seems to have been too timid even to put into motion a small | 

of. preliminary inquiry to investigate the true causes of 
7 peeererenenens | This . shows that the Viceroy is only a man 
: words. Of aetion, we have not yet found one single instance by 
which, we. ean conscientiously remember his Viceroyalty and add his name to 
= roll of genuine statesmen, who have conferred lasting benefits 
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‘R. It is unnecessary to comment at any length upon the speeches, 
which were delivered by the Viceroy during the 

Comments on the Vioeroy's Durbar week at Delhi and which overflowed with pride 

¢ speeches at Delhi. : ' Y 8 
Kesari (113), 20th Jan. and vanity and sang the praises of the British Empire. 
We have neither the space to do so nor do the speeches 
in themselves possess so much importance, in our opinion. We have in our 
last two issues criticised in detail the policy underlying the Delhi Durbar and 
we intend to deal to-day only with one or two points in the Viceroy’s speeches. 
The speech delivered by His Excellency in opening the Art Exhibition is 

no doubt interesting and instructive but is in many respects incomplete. The 
Viceroy said in effect that it was the duty of the Native Chie’s to preserve 
and resuscitate Indian arts. This is true so far as it goes, but may we ask 
whether it is not also the duty of the Indian Government to revive Indian arts? 
This duty has been acknowledged by the Governments of other civilised countries 

and was discharged in an efficient manner by our own national rulers in the past. 

If‘ our British rulers or their representatives are proud of their superior civiliza- 

_ tion and their keener sense of duty, why should they throw the responsibility 
| for the revival of Indian arts solely upon the Native Chiefs? Again, 
what are we to say to the Viceroy’s inconsistency in delivering lectures 
in India on the subject of the revival of Indian arts and ordering out the flags 

and bunting for the Amphitheatre and the various Durbar Camps at Delhi 
from England ? Besides, the revival of national arts will not by itself carry any 
country to the pinnacle of glory. Revival of indigenous industries and the 
starting of new ones in the country is equally, if not more, important. If, in 

the opinion of the Viceroy, we ought to preserve and encourage our own arts, 
is it not extremely desirable that we ought also to be able to produce everything 
that we require in our own country rather than be dependent upon other countries 
forthe same? Our rulers do not seem to have done their duty in this respect. 
* Nay, they ruined our commerce and industries at first by adopting a policy of 
Be protection in England and then applied the policy of free trade to this country 
. in order to make a revival of the same impossible. It is morally reprehensible 
- that Lord Curzon should under these circumstances strive to show that 
Englishmen are exerting themselves day and night to promote the welfare of 
~ this country and that the country itself is steadily prospering. He has even 
asked the Duke of Connaught to convey a message of India’s steadily expanding 
prosperity to the King-Emperor, ‘when as a matter of fact there are famines in 
the country year after year. This proves conclusively that one of the objects of 
the. Viceroy in holding the Delhi Durbar was to show that the present British 
licy in this country was in every way commendable. It would be very 
- desirable, indeed, if the Viceroy and other British statesmen will not endeavour, 
‘ ay Sodulging | in such hollow platitudes, to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
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4 Oe 80 soon after the Durbar, when the Viceroy held out hopes of some 
pens) | substantial financial relief being granted to the 
people if the financial condition of the country 
. permitted it, we hear of fresh expenditure to be incurred 

’ In. the coming year for military improvements. Lord 
George Hamilton has told us that Lord Kitchener’s 

vo» Mame :has ever.been associated with economy, and 
aa yey he. ; ated improvements may not 
* 9» owe their initiative te him, as he has been in the coun- 

} presumed. that, in his opinion too, they are 
: ed on in the most economical manner.” zat 
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10. “ Native guests from all parts of the country have realised more than 
Oomplaints about the they ever did before what asharp distinction was ale 
alleged invidious distinction ways made at the Delhi Durbar between the kala and 
— a peor made be- the gora log. The gulf which was intended to be 
At the Coronation Datos at abridged by the holding of the Durbar is said to have 
Delhi, : yawned wider than before..,....... We are told that 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 18th if a Native Chief droveto any of the Durbar functions 
Jan., Eng. cols. without a proper ticket, he was brusquely reminded 
that it did not matter whether he was a Chief or not, and that he 
deserved to be hustled back like the meanest mortal! Again, we are 
told that on an occasion like that of the State banquet, not a single 
native Durbari was invited. At the State ball natives seemed to have 
fared even worse. It is humorously said that everybody who donned 
a sola topee was honoured with an invitation, while among natives, even 
those who are invited to State balls at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, were 
altogether neglected. We forgot to mention that at the State banquet even 
Native Chiefs of high rank, who have sat at table with Governors and Lieu- 
tenant-Governors were not shown the courtesy of an invitation. All these 
are small matters in themselves, but if ever there was an occasion in which the 
greatest care should have been taken to prevent such mishaps we should have 
thought that the Coronation Durbar was one...... .... An invidious racial distine- 
tion was observed everywhere at the Durbar function in a marked degree. 
At the Arts Exhibition the seating accommodation was for Europeans mostly. 
There was scarcely a HKuropean standing, Again, on the Light Railway, 
the native passengers were treated like cattle on the opening day of the Arts 
Exhibition by the (soldier) ticket-collectors and guards, and even hauled roughly 
and cruelly. There were carriages on which were inscribed prominently the 
words ‘ for Huropeans only.’ Such an invidious distinction was felt and resent- 
ed by the ‘natives’. The European and Native Press camps came in for 
similar treatment. The tents in the European Press camp were better and 
more commodious than those in the Native Press camp. The former had pucca 
chimneys erected for fire-places; the latter had them not. So, after all, 
the Durbar instead of abridging the gulf between Europeans and natives has 
only widened it.” 


11. “ We have received numerous complaints from native members of the 


Legislative Council downwards that the distinction of’ 


Akhbir-e-Soudagar (50), eolour at the various Durbar functions was of a 
22nd Jan., Eng. cols. ; Bom- é , : 
Say Panch Bohdédur (157), marked character. A youngscion of a wealthy family 
19th Jan. ; Deshabhakta (14), in Bombay informs us that clad as he was in European 
20th Jan.; Deshi Mitra (55), costume, he was allowed to enter places where his 
20th Jan. ; Shrt Shaiu (138),  digtincuished father, who was a guest of the Govern- 
14th Jan.; Vyapara (1091), | sie - . 
1th Jen: ment, could not possibly have ventured to seek admis- 

sion. We never believe rumours, much less do 
-we give currency to them, but we have taken pains to interview many of those 
who went to Delhi, either as guests of the Government or as casual visitors, 
and they one and all declare that they could not sufficiently condemn the 
distinction that was observed between the whites and the blacks there. That 
there have been many heart-burnings and bitter feelings created among the 
native visitors nobody can deny.” [The Bombay Panch Bahddur writes :—We 
hear many complaints of invidious distinctions made between Natives and 
Europeans at the Delhi Durbar. We do. not know how far such complaints 
are true. The Gujarati papers have raised a great outcry over the matter, 
Respectable native gentlemen, instead of: receiving proper treatment at the 
hands of Government, were, it is said, rudely treated by British soldiers. The 
Deshabhakta, the Deshi Mitra, the Shri Shdhu, the Vyapari aud some other 
papers of the week also make some adverse comments on the invidious dis- 


tinction alleged to have been made between Natives and Europeans. ] 


12. ‘The Arunodaya writes as follows on the same subject in a sarcastic 

: sent aie sa ea :—The complaints about the ill-treatment of 
Arunodaya(88), 18th Jan, Native Princes and guests at the Delhi Durbar are ‘in 
“er id a ata our opinion quite absurd. It is said that some Native 


ar 


ad’. stand in the sun’ on the day of the: State: entry and that 
@ Cliiefs were exposed to the rays of the sun in the Amphitheatre. 
iyaye of the san: serve.'to make: the jewellery worn by the«Native 
gall the more-brightly.? As for the Native Durbaris, are they not 
ted toserve Government: whenever and wherever they are called upon to do 
jj aNd%s it not proper-that ‘they should be inured to hardships? Some of the 
Native, Chiefs are also expected to distinguish themselves on the battlefield. Will 
not their experience at the Durbar accustom them to endure the rays of the 
gan P As for the natives being duly honoured at the Durbar, it must. be 
fémemibered that the Durbar was not held for honouring the natives at all, 
‘DUE in order ‘that they might tender their homage to the throne in the presence 
6f ‘foreign visitors, Besides, as the cost of the Durbar came from the pockets 
ef the people, was it not right that they should, in the capacity of hosts, 
show honour to'their guests? . 


18. “We aresorry that people have already begun to murmur that even 
; eink Udnetbiiallee: : Bika Lord and Lady N orthcote, full of promise as they 
end Lady Northoote and the Were on their arrival in our midst, are going the way of 
treatment of the Bombay 4l1 Anglo-Indians. Itis supposed that the keenness of 
Darbaris at the Coronation the edge of their robust sympathy for the people of this 
mt 7 trey oO, $60 Presidency has been blunted a little. Wethink that 
Pm spon (19), 18th jeople who: indulge in this criticism make no 
he ag adequate allowance for the heavy weight of the 
social atmosphere which presses upon personages in the position of their Excel- 
lencies from all sides. Day and night everybody around them is mostly Anglo- 
Indian. It isimpossible under such circumstances that the most sympathetic 
Englishman or Englishwoman should not contract the narrow prejudices of 
Anglo-Indians. For our part, we acknowledge that the phenomenon is a natural 
‘ one, and in the case of all, except the strongest-minded people, inevitable. We 
still believe that both their Excellencies have sympathetic hearts and amiable 
tempers, and that their desire is to treat the people over whom they are placed 
with as much regard as possible. They must, however, depend on the advisers 
around them. And we are afraid their Military Secretary is not remarkable 
for his love of natives. Nor, we believe, is his knowledge of native life and 
manners in any way remarkable. Our wonder is that their Excellencies still 
retain the kindly feeling towards natives even to the extent that they still do! 
We must-confess, however, that His Excellency does not come out well in the 
matter of the treatment extended by him to his native ‘ Durbaris.’ We will 
= . ‘tot again refer to the bungle, which has been already described in our columns 
oe in reference to the offer made to them in forma pauperis. ‘The Madras Durbaris 
‘Ss were treated in an entirely different manner. Weare able to say on the very 
-best authority that they were paid their railway fares, were provided with weli 
equipped and farnished tents, and had each a carriage and pair placed at. their 
disposal,. Lord Ampthill moved amongst them making personal enquiries 
after their comfort. We are told that the Bombay Governor would have been 
jaa position to dispense the same courtesies to the Bombay Darbaris if he had 
not chosen to devote the allowance given to him to the entertainment of a larger 
number: of' European guests, with their wives and children, than were invited 
by: any Provincial ruler. If this be correct, we can see no justification for the 
‘way in which the Bombay native guests were treated.” 
eek ' 44. “The troops tag 9 } rong ayes at Delhi to add lustre to the 
MRO ce iC ee et Se rbar had to ro it in camp, and were plumped 
Complaints about the hard: down on a bare heer near the Ridge, The had to ea 
ship entailed upon the troops | " , y ge 
taken to.Delhi for the Goro. @ven for the lighting of the roads and no grant-in- 
‘nation Durbar, in the matter aid of any kind was madeto them. But to make 
of the prices'of provisions. matters worse, they were compelled to buy food, forage, 
a tas oe grain and all supplies from the Government stores. 
~~ ‘IG was supposed that this would be an advantage 
~i¢.. ., te them and.that low prices would rule; but, on 
\: tivake were fixed under orders from the Military Accounts 
y exorbitantly high. . In;some instances the rates 
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‘particularly, the officers and men will be seriously out of pocket, even if they 
are given ‘compensation for dearness ’—an artificial dearness, be it remember- 
ed, created hy Government itself, for it was purely official action which fixed the 
‘Tates. A malicious story was afloat that orders had been issued to supply 
officers to make a profit of a lakh of rupees; but this, of course, is a myth. 
In the interests of the Army we trust that inquiries will be made from Army 
:Head-quatters as to the arrangement under which men and horses were fed at 
“Delhi.” 
| ‘15. “The consummation of the magnificent Delhi Durbar with satisfactory 
results has stamped Lord Curzon with the title of the 
Lord Ourzon as Viceroy of ‘Grand man of success.’ No one will deny this! 
"i. Observer (9), 24th Lord Curzon was certain from the first that destiny 
Jan.; Jém-e-Jamshed (64), intended to exalt him. He took his place at the 
2lsyJan., Eng. cols. head of the Princes of India at the Durbar without 
| any airs of self-consciousness. It is difficult to 
write of such a man without a feeling verging on enthusiasm.......... India has 
never had a better Viceroy than Lord Curzon, He has been a success for a 
variety of reasons ; first, because he has imagination ; secondly, because he takes 
‘a practical view of affairs; and thirdly, because he has sympathy. He has shown 
the same insight in dealing with famines as in dealing with the Princes. Other 
Viceroys have not been lacking in courage in removing a native chieftain, 
whose practices did not commend themselves to British ideas, Lord Curzon has 
shown a new courage in enlisting their services in the British cause in a way 
that will leave them fewer hours for misdirected energies. The ideals 
which he had before him when he accepted the office of Viceroy he has done 
all that is humanly possible to advance. If he has been called upon to put his 
seal to some unwelcome decrees, such as that which has disgraced the 9th 
Lancers, he has acted with a fearless determination to uphold the good name of 
Britain in the eyes of the native India. When taking up the Viceroyalty, he said 
‘that India’s rulers must be animated by ‘the conviction that the justice of her 
Government is inflexible, that its honour is stainless, and that its mercy is in 
proportion to its strength.’ In other words, it is the aim of the British Gov- 
ernment ‘to retain by justice what was won by the sword,’ and so far as he has 
. been able, Lord Curzon has made himself the exponent of the best that was to be 
found in his predecessors whether a Ripon, a Lawrence, or a Dalhousie.’’ 
{The Jdam-e-Jamshed writes:—‘‘ Even those, who hold that Lord Curzon 
has not fulfilled the expectations the country has been led to entertain from 
his public utterances, will concede that there was not much of exaggeration 
in the tribute the Secretary of State is reported to have paid to ‘ the magnificent | 
‘manner in which he has discharged his duties, his incredible power of work, and y 
his fearlessness to do what he believed to be right.’ The criterion of a ruler’s 4 
success cannot, of course, be the encomiums of his friends or the adulation of his 
admirers. He must justify himself at the bar of public opinion and the record 
of his triumphs must be found in the moral and material prosperity of the people 
entrusted to his care. Will Lord Curzon have so justified himself, when he will 
lay down office ? It is too early as yet to attempt an estimate ; but no impartial 
observer could have failed to discern in the Viceregal career of Lord Curzon 
traces of far-sighted statesmanship and a desire to strive to the utmost to be 
generous and sympathetic towards the subject millions.’’] 


~~ 


16. The people of India are now reduced tosuch'a plight that they cannot 
demand any thing from their rulers but must be con- 
Contrast between the tent with what the latter choose to give them. Under 
jie pana of 1895 such circumstances, it is meet that the rulers should 
oe Al (109), 23rd Jan. exercise proper discrimination in conferring gifis 
upon the people. ‘lhey do not seem to have used such 
discrimination in respect of the Royal Proclamation and the Emperor’s message. 

. When we compare the Royal Proclamation of 1903 with that of 1858, a striki 
contrast between the two documents is at once visible. The latter was a rea 
. charter while the former is only a colourless dovument. Let us now compare the 
loyalty of the people of India in 1857 and in 1903. In the former year, Native 
-. Chiefs had risen against the British, Native Sepoys were in mutiny against their 
- masters and the people generally were engaged in carrying on intrigues against 
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their Yulers. But how were they rewarded at the time? They obtained 
a*Magna Charta’ in the shape of the Proclamation of 1858. If that was 
the reward given by the British to the people of India in 1858, when only a 
short time ago the latter were engaged in open hostilities against them, 
how niuch greater should have been the reward to an extremely loyal and 
devoted people? Our Chiefs went to Delhi and adorned the procession of 
the Viceroy in their richest costumes like slaves, The sepoys who were sent 
to England for the Coronation refused to return to India unless they had a 
sight of their Emperor, who was suddenly stricken with a grave malady at the 
time. As for the people, they are showing their loyalty by offering public pray- 
ers for their Sovereign and by giving dinners to the poor in honour of his 
OCoronation. The only reward they get for all these acts of loyalty is a bald 
and colourless Proclamation. How paradoxical is British justice? Will not 
the. people of India begin to think now that loyalty is not a paying virtue? 
It would not only have been better from the people’s point of view if the@ro- 
clamation had conferred some additional rights on them but it would also have 


been conducive to the greater safety of the Government. 


17. After the Delhi Durbar was over, the Viceroy went to Gaya and was, 

_ as a matter of course, presented with an address by 

me pry on the Viceroy’s the local Municipality. The Viceroy, who was fresh 
PAI (109), ‘O3rd Jan. from the Delhi Durbar and who on his visit to Gaya 
was reminded of its being the head-quarters of the 

Buddhist faith,, was tempted to institute a comparison between himself and 
Asoka, the famous Buddhist king. Could Asoka have taken part in as brilliant 
a State procession as was recently witnessed at Delhi? Could he have been 
acclaimed by peoples so numerous as those who met at Delhi? Could so many 
- Princes have acknowledged his overlordship like bondsmen ? The Viceroy asked 
himself these questions and summarily answered all of them in the negative. It 
must be admitted that Asoka did not rule over a kingdom so vast as the British 
Empire ; nor, we may observe, did his ambition lie in the direction of aggrandise- 
ment. As he was a truth-loving and god-fearing man, it is no great wonder 
that his kingdom did not equal the British Empire in extent. Turning to 
a the points of identity between Asoka and himseif, the Viceroy remarked 
< that Asoka’s administration like that of the British. was characterised by justice, 
‘= liberality, toleration and humanity. There is nc doubt an apparent similarity 
between Asoka’s rule and that of the British in these respects, but as for any real 
similarity, the British can never equal Asoka either in justice or liberality or 
humanity. British justice is merely showy, while Asoka’s was sincere, 
The British are liberal only on paper, while Asoka’s liberality to his people 
was practical. Besides, Asoka was a patron of the faith professed by 
the majority of the population at the time and there was an identity of interests 

_- between him and his people, the latter regarding him as one of them- 
sélves. The same cannot be said of the British, who are avowedly aliens and 
can never look upon India as their own country in spite of their outward 


professions. The people, too, cannot love British rule in the same way as 
they loved Asoka’s rule. | 


. 18, ‘“ We have received a communication from Larkhéna, which we 
es is cannot reproduce in extenso for want of space, We 
Lérkhénn (Sind) Durbar at may, however, give its purport. The Proclamation 

“Sindhi (44), 17th Jan., Durbar held there with great pomp was accompanied 
‘Eng. col. © by certain incidents, which marred all the grace of 
rere Paid Rear: the function. While. Mr. Mules at Sukkur was 
‘pleased to'issue admission tickets for the Durbar here, at Laérkhina only a 
notification was issued wherein the printed word ‘ Daawit’ (invitation) was 
‘deliberately struck out and the word ‘ Hukum’ (order) substituted. This 
amended notice -went -to.all the natives of the station high or low, as if 
‘there-was any law-or rule under which any subject of His Majesty the King- 
: ‘Mimperor was. bound to.obey the said order. ‘The feeling of loyalty for the 
__— :petson “and: throne of the King-Emperor was the only incentive to the 


atte : ir ; and: ore Nato fail to understand why 
were similarly “ordered ’. but: only’ invited to attend. The 
e Durbar was another regrettable incident of it, The 
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Proclamation of the accession of His Majesty was intended not solely 
for the high-paid officialk—but was mainly intended for those subjects 
of the Emperor, who bad no other means of knowing the fact of the 
Emperor’s Coronation. It was the public who were interested in the Durbar. 
On the platform enclosed by railings thare were only a very few of the local 
inhabitants of the town. Outside the railings the people were huddled 
together without distinction. Behind the chairs on the Dais were a number 
of benches where some of the respectable inhabitants of the town and clerks 
and munshis did take their seats for a time, but by 4 P.m. all of a sudden a 
fiat went forth that all who were not seated on chairs should leave the place. 
Being hunted from place to place the people made a scramble for seats, the Chief 
Constable helping them to get out—a very unseemly scene indeed. A subject of 
great excitement was the driving away ofa Police official Mr. Kundanmal, who 
had received a ticket of admission and was actually occupying a seat in the 
Durbar, His presence in the Durbar could not be put up with and he was ordered 
to leave inspite of his ticket on the ground that the ticket had been issued 
under the misapprehension that his pay was Rs. 70. But, in our humble 
Opinion, gentlemen who once receive tickets have a right to sit in the Durbar 
and cannot be driven away with ignominy from their seats.’’ 


19. Every one knows the history of the 9th Lancers’ case and of the 
collective punishment imposed by the Viceroy upon 

1, The case of the Yh the entire regiment for the undetected murderof a 
"Kesaré (112), 26th Jan. “Dative cook at Sialkot. Lord Curzon showed some 
indulgence to the regiment in allowing them to take 

art in the Delhi manceuvres and to furnish an escort forthe Duke of Connaught. 
But this did not satisfy those who advocated the cause of the regiment, They 
started an agitation in England in the Press and in Parliament and pestered 
Lord George Hamilton with interpellations. But both the Viceroy and Lord 
George remained unmoved by the agitation and the matter must, in our opinion, 
have ended there. But some people in England and most Anglo-Indians in 
this country set more value upon a false notion of British prestige than upon 
military discipline or native lives and do not hesitate to flout the Viceroy openly. 
It is reported that the Yth Lancers were lustily cheered at the Delhi Durbar. 
It is clear that this demonstration was not for their gallantry on the battlefield 
but because they were supposed to have been unjustly victimised by the 
Viceroy. The majority of those who took part in the cheering were 
European officials and the European guests of tbe Viceroy, Suchaction on their 
part was tantamount to offering an indirect insult to the Viceroy. The Pioneer 
has once more taken up tho cause of the Lancers and demands that the papers of 
‘the case might be published and a Commission appointed to inquire into it. 
But we do not think that the Viceroy will at all yield to this fresh 


clamour, 


20. Commenting on the Coronation Honours List, the Gujardt Punch 
observes :—There is one name in the list which will 
Coronation Honours List. meet with universal approval and it is that of Professor 
Sejere <ueee Ut 1%th Bose whose achievements in the field of science are re- 
“635 oth pamedenanvona — coonised by scientists of repute in England. It is really 
satisfactory to note that the services of such a gentle- 
man are at least partially recognised by Government. Weshould like in this con- 
nection to bring to the notice of Government: the equally valuable services 
rendered by Professor Gajjar to the cause of science but which, we are sorrry to say, 
have remained still unrecognised. It was Professor Gajjar, who purified the 
Queen’s statue and restored it to its pristine beauty and whiteness, and his 
countrymen are justly proud of him. The Coronation of the King-Emperor was 
a fit occasion for recognising his claims. We trust they will be recognised 
at the next opportunity. |The Jdm-e-Jehdnooma regrets that the names of 
native savants are conspicuously absent- from the Coronation Honours List 
and that the officials should obtain a lion’s share of publichonours, The 
paper thinks that the services of officials are amply rewarded by the high 
-galaries received by them and observes that natives attach little value ¢: 
public honours because they are not distributed impartially.] 
con 2067—5 
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- 21, ‘Great were the expectations in the minds of many that the Colonial 
eon ‘Chamberlain’s visit to | Secretary’s tour in South Africa would result in some 
somth Africa and the griev- Permanent good to the Indian settlers there. Buta 
‘ences: of the Indian settlers recent telegram in the Bombay dailies goes to show that 
er these expectations are doomed to be frustrated. In a 
confidential reply to the Pretoria Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said 
that Indians are not to be prohibited from immigrating into Sou{h Africa as 
Indians but that laws may be passed against them as undesirables. This 
is insult added to injury! Itis Indian labour that has made South Africa 
what itis. Had it not been for theIndians in Natal, that Colony would 
not have attained its present prosperity. Mr. Chamberlain is further 
reported to have said that the indentures of coolies should terminate in 
India and not in Africa as at present, thus depriving the poor Indian of 
the chance ofa decent living in the land of his adoption.......... Such a 
slur as is intended to be cast on the Indians should be resented with all 
might. We have faith in Lord Curzon and trust that His Excellency 
will do the needful to safeguard the interests of the Indians, If the Colonial 
Governments insist on passing laws adverse to the Indians, we hope the 
Government of India will not be remiss in performing its duty, which 
will be one of retaliation. We do not mean to say that the Government 
should pass laws prohibiting Colonials to come to India, but we would 
recommend the prohibition of coolie emigration to South Africa.” 


22. We are often told by British statesmen that India eonstitutes a 

principal factor in the British Empire, but the treat- 

Kesars (113), 20th Jan. ment which the Indians receive in some parts of it 

is worse than that accorded to slaves. We shall 

confine our attention to-day to the grievances of our countrymen in South 

Africa, leaving alone for the present the question of the injustice done to 

India by England. If we look to the condition of the Indian settlers in South 

: Africa, we are convinced that Mr. Wilbertforce’s efforts for the abolition 

_of slavery have not been crowned with success, but that bis own countrymen have 

been’ steadily undoing the noble work begun by him. Itis a disgrace to the 

civilization of the twentieth century that the slavery which prevails in South 

Africa at present should continue to exist. All Indians residing in South Africa 

are. indiscriminately called ‘ coolies’ whether they be actual labourers or inde- 

' .-.. pendent settlers. Those who cannot make their living in this country go to South 

Africa in the hope of improving their prospects, not knowing the miserable 

condition of their fellow-countrymen there. On reaching there, they are 

caught in the toils of slavery. ‘'hey are made to work like beasts of burden 

and are nat allowed to go where they like. If they fall ill, they are not 

~~ treated by the doctors who treat the whites, They are not admitted into 
hotels and are not allowed to travel by rail except in the third class. 

‘Why, they are even held guilty of a heinouserime if they stare at a white fe- 

| uals. Indian children are not admitted into the public schools and their parents 
are subject to pay a capitation tax. They are also not allowed to buy land, 

| ‘The late Boer ublics imposed these and similar restrictions upon Indians and 

h the- British have recently annexed these Republics, the harsh laws against 

ot the 1 ndians “en not yet been repealed. If the British have done nothing to 

oe redres gricvanoes of the Indians in the old British Colonies in South Africa, 

it is ailly to expect that they will do so in the newly conquered territories. It 

was hoped that the loyalty and the courage displayed by the Indians during the 

Boer war would be instrumental in securing the redress of the grievances under 

sy laboured, but the advice recently given by Mr. Chamberlain. to the 

5 Qoloni yma ythat these hopes are doomed to disappointment. Mr. Chamberlain . 
has hit upc 01 0 1a very 1 mious device ta secure the exclusion of coloured races 

= from South . . He says they should be excluded not on the. ground of 

: of being undesirable immigrants. This is sheer hypo- 
3; which cannot be too atrongly denounced, If India ig a 

spire, it will not do to ‘treat us like beasts ; nor can 

to treat ‘us as they, like. The Colonists may he ready to. 

stérs, * but. British statesmen should not er side 
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with them. We have nearly lost all hope of getting redress from Mr. Chambér- 
lain, but we trust that Lord Curzon and Lord George Hamilton will endeavour 
to wipe away the injustice. 


23. ‘Those who had formed extravagant hopes about the good which may be 
done to the Indians in South Africa by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s visit to that country will be rudely disappointed 
ho say 18 (30) oo j when they read Reuter’s telegram about the con- 
— 7“ fidential reply given by the Colonial Secretary to the 
address of welcome presented to him by the Pretoria 
Chamber of Commerce. The reply is said to be confidential; butit has some- 
how leaked out and is to the effect that ‘if there was a danger of Asiatics 
Overrunning the country, the whites should seek legislation excluding 
them not as Asiatics but as undesirables.” We do not think that the 
idea of excluding Asiatics, and among them, Indians, by the general term 
‘undesirables’ originates with Mr. Chamberlain; but the suggestion that an 
ingenious subtlety in words should be taken advantage of in excluding Asiatics 
by legislation is a wicked one, all the same. We expected Mr. Chamberlain 
to make some stand at lest on behalf of the Indian people, especially because 
the status of Indian residents of South Africa was made a casus belli when 
going to war with the Transvaal Boers, and because Mr. Chamberlain was 
reminded of the grievances of the Indians by a memorial presented to him on 
the very eve of his departure from England. Shall we appeal in vain to Lord 
Curzon to take up legislation prohibiting emigration to South Africa before he 
lays down his office as Viceroy of India?” [The Prekshak and the Dnydn 
Prakdsh make somewhat similar comments. } 


24, “ We understand that R net W. C. Chitty, Chief Judge of the 
an ” . Bombay Court of Small Causes, has been offered 
wif —, "eS ten and has accepted the Chief Judgeship at Rangoon. 
Bombay. For the present the appointment is for ten months 
Gujarats Sof psa Jan., only, but there is every likelihood of its being made 
rt ho og ar-e-Islim yermanent. Though rumours are afloat to the effect 
; that some European member of the Bombay Bar 
will be appointed in Mr. Chitty’s place, we fail to see how Government can 
overlook the claims of Khan Bahadur Rustomji M. Patel. By his abilities 
as well as by his long experience on the Bench and at the Bar of the Small 
Cause Court he is eminently fitted for the post. During Mr. Chitty’s 
absence on leave he has acted as Chief Judge, and in that capacity has given 
entire satisfaction to the litigants and to the Bar alike. We believe that a 
‘principle is involved in making appointments like these. Why should a 
comparatively junior and inexperienced member of the European Bar be preferred 
to a native gentleman of acknowledged qualifications and long standing? 
While speaking about this appointment, we may be allowed to say that whenever 
& permanent vacancy on the Bench of the Small Cause Court occurs the claims 
of the Hindu community should not be overlooked, By far the largest number 
of litigants belong to the various Hindu communities and it is only proper that 
there should at least be one Hindu Judge on the Bench specially when Hindus 
well fitted for the post are available. By appointing a Hindu Magistrate, 
Government have recognized the claims of the Hindus in regard to the Magisterial 
Bench, and we trust that they will also be recognized while making an appoint- 
ment on the Bench of the Small Cause Court.” [The sAkhbdr-e-I[slim makes 
similar comments and observes that it is an injustice to the Hindu community 
that there should not be a single Hindu Judge on the Bench of the Small 
Cause Court. | | } 


25. “If there be any truth in the information that Government intends to 
: nominate an outsider to the post of Chief Jud 
Jém-e-Jamshed (64), 20th oF the Bombay Small Cause Y ceil in place oF 
Jan., Eng. cols, : 7 9 p! 

: Mr, Chitty, we cannot help protesting against this 
appointment, Our protest is based upon several reasons, but we shall only 
mention two principal ones. In the first place, to bring an outsider means 
hardship to the other Judges on the Bench..........: In the second place, 
there do not seem to exist any special reasons why a Judge who has’ acted more 


Mahrdétta (7), 18th Jam; 
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gth of timé for Mr. Ohitty, should now 
sees bee of the Bombay Bar be placed over 
nese “i may rhe true yer Mr. Rustomji has only a couple of years to 
plete tis service, but that. cannot justify Government in putting 
ekg ied together, simply in order that a junior Barrister may be 
“ ed th training for the Chief Judge’s post. In order to evince an ap- 
Pre into of ithe meritorious services of Mr, Patel the present is the most 
ig opportunity ty for His Excellency Lord ‘Northcote to re-nominate him 
Acting Chief Judgeship and let him retire with the full satisfaction 
fin bis career on the Small Cause Court Bench he has never been passed 
- over a hy a junior member of the Bombay Bar.” 


26, “It is reported that Mr. Chitty, Chief Judgeof the Small Cause 
Court, has been appointed to the Chief Judgeship of 

- Voice of Fone 24th the Rangoon Chief Court, and that Mr. Sanders Slater, 
(30), ‘oath Jan. onager our Chief Presidency Magistrate, will act for him, 

sae It is added that Mr. Chitty may be confirmed in the 
new post, in which case Mr. Slater may also be confirmed. Now there isa 
time-honoured principle, which is always observed in making these responsible 
and luorative appointments. And if we undorstand the principle aright, it is 
based on the maxim of sentores priores. By right, therefore, as well as by 
the ability and skill with which he has so long discharged the duties of 
‘Second Judge, Mr. Rustomji M. Patel seems entitled to the post which 
is about to be vacated by Mr. Chitty. If the litigant world had the 
pat sg their choice would assuredly fall on Mr. Patel who has served Gov- 
ernment faithfully and long. Moreover, he has acted for Mr. Chitty before. 
But it is possible that, owing to failing health and approaching retirement, he 
‘may have been unable to accept the post. We shall, however, be glad to know 
that Government, in appreciation of his meritorious services, did offer Mr. Patel 
the appointmen ” [The Akhbér-e-Souddgar makes similar remarks and adds :— 
ee: : One of the reasons for conferring the appointment upon Mr. Slater is said to be 
eo that the holder of the acting appointment will have eventually to be confirmed 
os ‘in the post and that this would not be possible in the case of Mr. .Rustomji M. 
Patel, because his term of service expires shortly. We would suggest that 
Government might evade the difficulty by granting an extension to Mr. Rustom- 
‘ji in view of his meritorious services. 


27. “The leniency of treatment shown by Mr. Brander, Assistant Collector 
— ac Sh and Magistrate, First Class, Poona District, to one 
= Alleged lightness of the Robert Foster, who was tried on a charge of attempting 
oe , ty inflicted upon a 
Be poate n accused tried by +0 Commit murder, cannot be explained except on the 
Mr Bh Brander, First Class supposition that the person whose murder was attemp- 
rate, Poona. ted happened to be a native. From Mr. Brander’s 
atta (7); Be ang Jane; own judgment we find that ‘the facts disclosed by 
st. Jan.; 
the evidence were very serious.’ The accused, a 
Sey suspicious husband, went, on the 27th December 
% 9 02, to ‘Lanowli with the intention of shooting one O’Callaghan. But, not 
| gy his intended victim there, he fired shots at O’Callaghan’s servant, 
would most probably have killed him had the latter not run away, 
which case, says the Magistrate, ‘the offence would most clearly have 
“Deen « of of murder ’ ; and it was ‘only through good luck that it turned out 
nobody. /siageora : pudding cape y such a antes on facts, Mr, Brander 
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ter Pay a fine of Rs: 60 or to undergo one month’s 
nmen “defeat, he only extenuating circumstance which was 
ed to a s proved i in the case was that the accused was under the influence of 
- . @rink and the t he had developed a murderous intent in that condition. But it 
- does not appear that the intoxication: was not voluntary ; and, therefore, the 
, Magistrate's ad sa “ina the accused * to become a teetotaler.’ is worthy more ‘of a 
r than a ‘Magistrate. May wo ask Mr. Brander if he would 
quanimit, atmind if she case had been one in whieh a 
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drops a hint to the effect that Foster’s victims shquid bless their stars 
that none of them was shot dead by the intoxicated man. Ohindeed! A 
Daniel come to Judgment, yea, a Daniel ; oh wise young Judge, how do we honour 
thee.” The Samarth writes that the pity of the Magistrate must have been 
aroused because the accused happened to be a European and adds:—Had the 
accused been a native, the Magistrate would most probably have awarded to him 
the maximum penalty prescribed under the law. | 


28, “Though in spite of the exposure of Mr. Mac-Munn’s strange 
conduct at the Shikaérpur Municipal Board and 
Rumour about Mr. Mac- at the recent Departmental Examinations in Kardchi, 
agg s quarrel = with Government for reasons of their own took no notice 
r, Mules. , . 3 a oe 
Karéchi Ohronicle (5), Of, bis misdeeds, the public were confident that 
18th Jan. this state of things could not last long and awaited 
further developments in a state of hopefulness. And 
if there be any truth in a story which reaches us from Sukkur, Nemesis seems 
at last to have overtaken Mr. MacMunn. He is reported to have quarrelled 
with his superior officer somehow, though no one seems to know the real origin 
of the quarrel ; but we understand that at the recommendation of Mr. Mules, the 
Collector of Sukkur, Mr. MacMunn has been relieved of his official duties. It 
is, however, a fortunate circumstance that this time there has been no exchange 
of blows, no broken teeth or flattened nose. Mr. Mules’ action must 
have rudely awakened the young Civilian to the fact that in fighting with 
Mr. Mules he was counting without his host.” 


29. Some time back we referred in these columns to the rules and 
regulations issued by the District Magistrate, Karachi, 
_ Con tifica- under the Police Act with regard to processions, 
oan issued on has See music parties, &c., passing by public roads without 
NR ah oe the permission of the Police authorities. These rules 
Phenix (8), 2ist Jan. were not, in our opinion, suited to the circumstances 
of the people of Karachi and might possibly cause 

hardship in practice rather than be productive of any good to the public at 
large, and we urged upon the District Magistrate the necessity of his reconsider- 
ing the rules and regulations promulgated by him. We believe they have 
been put into force from the 1st of the current month and even within 
the short time of their publication they have created difficulties in the way of 
those who wish to take out processions, and we shall not be surprised if there are 
very soon several prosecutions in Magisterial Courts for the breach of these rules. 
It was only the other day that a respectable person was hauled up by the Police 
before the City Magistrate, Karachi, for having taken a music party out ona 
public road without a proper pass from the Police authorities. An application 
had been made by the man to the Police, and the Town Inspector had issued 
a pass to him but unfortunately it was not signed or countersigned 
by the Assistant Superintendent of Police who alone is authorised by the 
District Superintendent to issue such passes. Ihe party was surprised by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who, finding the pass not having been signed 
or countersigned by him, tcok it away from the person holding it and ordered 
his prosecution under the Act. As soon as this was done, the music party 
was stopped, the object with which it was taken out was defeated and a 
great stir created amongst those present in the procession. The City Magis- 
trate discharged the person brought up before him on the ground that the Police 
should not have issued such a pass and handed it over to the person concerned 
if the same was not a complete pass, The Town Inspector of Police, who 
was present in Court, explained that it was rather late in the evening when the 
pass was applied far and that looking to the urgency of the matter he could 
not refuse the application and a pass was at Once prepared and made over 
to the applicant for being taken over to the office of the Assistant Superintendent 
for his signature, By the time the applicant could reach the office of the 
Assistant Superintendent, the latter had left and thus the pass remained unsigned 
by that officer. As the Assistant Superintendent of Police does not know 
the people of the town he seems to have asked the Town Inspector of Police 
to receive such applications, prepare passes in his office, if he considered the 
applicant a respectable person, and send the same on to his office for hig 
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depends. upon the recommendation of the Town 
to.issue such passes in order to ‘minimise all 
able enience to the peponple to repair to the office of the Assistant 
ise 2 : sping is. so far away fromthe town? The present Town 
cto oF ap ppears to. he careful, accommodating: and honest, and during the 
hi at ied that. he has: been, ..in.office we have received no complaints against 
i ] = We “would, therefore, suggest that’ the: Town Inspector of Police and 
he Poli officers i in charge of Police Chowkies in the different quarters of the 
ould ‘be suthorised ‘to issue passes on application, until such power is 
A by them." af 
‘at fey a ES * 
6 on taconite Lest week: we had occasion t0 jelee to the subsidy granted by the 
— : ;  Attito We ee ee ‘Japanese Government to the steel industry started in 
a vernment  tawar -;) .,. that country and to contrast the attitude of the J apanese 
| - entetprise: sh that Government with that of the British Government in 
cor hl held upsanexample that matter. But the subsidy to the steel industry is 
Bete fori : roy hg tho Govern- not the only ‘instance of the active assistance that is 
P abe ftta( (7), 18th Jan, | being given by the Japanese Government to the advance 
ag i of industrial enterprise in that country; and we now 
hea barn: from the Japan Times that the Japanese Government has recently 
a resolved to' take u up the industry of manufacturing plate-glass. There is at 
eee presént at Osaka a glass manufactory which turns out a large supply of ordinary 
glass required for Japan. But this manufactory has not yet succeeded in pro- 
e. ucing plate-glass. Mr. Shimada, the proprietor or manager of this glass manu- 
factory; has declared that if the Japanese Government were to give him a subsidy 
of about: 50,000 yens he wouid within four years put a stop to ‘all importation of 
| plate-glass into Japan, An indifferent Government might have given no such 
 gubsidy, or would have given it. and be done with the affair. But the Japanese 
Government i is so earnest about the matter that instead of leaving the destiny of 
the industry of plate-glass to the care of a private individual, they have decided 
fo spend the five lakhs of yens in starting an experimental manufactory of 
plate-glass under the direction and supervision of foreign experts. Here then 
1g ap instance of what a Government can do for its own people; and distant is 
@ day when we may expect the British Government to begin doing some- 
ming of the kind for the people of this country.’’ 


“SL. ‘The remission of the arrears of land revenue to the amount of a crore 

a eu and thirty lakhs of rupees last year was looked upon 

* & complaint re the re- by the people as an earnest of further leniency in the 

covery of arrears of land same direction, but we are sorry to say that instead of 
revenue in the Kaira District. 

.. Bvadesh Bandhu (78), 21st ®0y further remissions being granted to the agricul- 

Jan. tarists, arrears fcr the past year are being recovered i in 

cy icy om certain places in the Kaira District, The justification 

ty put forward for such a course is that the remissions granted last year are 

d for petty Khatedars and not for big land-holders, We think the ’ 

anetion thus made is unjustifiable because the remissions are granted to all 

| alturists alike and are not intended to be confined to particular classes of 

Again, it isa mistake to suppose that big land-holders are better off 

~ ®t co etty Khatedars. Even if they were, Government ought to give equal 

"treatment to all agriculturists.. We, therefore, request Government not to 

| ‘ake any distinction of the .kind referred to above, a distinction which is 


only unfa rin itself, but has ‘given, tise to loud Seapets among the 
eS Bes n Pro recently issued by the Revenue Department, the Bom- 
ce Se TS ai . bay Government have given the results of ayear’s opera- 

yabay. tion-of the new Bombay Land Revenue <Act....... The 
ding —new Act, it seeys, has been more enthusiastically put 
_. into ere -in Gujarat than anywhere else. In 

a; 2ac » D 1) Aig poe 3: acres forteited compulsorily, 
20r¢ belong to Gujardt...,...... 
acres in Gujarat ; ‘and. the 
apd pai forfeitures by refer- 
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ence to the part played by the Revenue officers in intelligently explaining the 
advantages of the new tenure. And if’ things continue in the same way, the 

€cmmissioner thinks that the land tenure will be placed on a satisfactory foot- 

ing in Gujar4t; that-is to say, the better class of agriculturists will be gble- 
to raise money on mortgage, and ‘it will only remain to secure to the worst class 

of the agriculturists some fair portion of their crop, which, we think, will 

require a tenancy law of the same kind as in Bengal: or the United Provinces. 

it will then be indeed a capital thing, for we shall have combined the disadvan- 

tages of both the Rayatwary and the Zemindary systems of land tenure. The 

Press note also contains instructions which Government intend to be followed 

by Revenue officers in enforcing the new Land Revenue Actin future. The 

instructions are as follows :—‘ Government desire that continuing efforts should 

be made in all districts to induce those occupants for whom the non-transferable 

tenure is considered suited, to accept it even though they are not in arrears 

with payment of revenue; and now that the famine arrears have been remitted, 

compulsory forfeitures with a view to regrant on the restricted tenure of 

holdings in respect of which arrears of land revenue are due should in future 

be freely resorted to in all suitable cases, &c.’....-....... Now,in these instruc- 

tions, the wording ‘all famine arrears have been remitted ° is tous somewhat 

puzzling. Itis evidently indefinite.and cannot be accepted as a safe guide for 

practical purposes, especially in view of the hair-splitting resorted to by the 

Bombay Government in interpreting the Government of India’s instructions in 

the matter of the remission of land revenue last year, and which evoked a 

remarkable out-burst of public criticism. But whatever the meaning of the 

wording may be, we cannot approve of the express direction given to 
Revenue officers to make compulsory forfeitures, though these are apparently 

to be made with the sole object of regranting landson the new tenure. We 
base our objection on the fact that though the famine is praetically over, the 
efiects of famine are not, and that it would be somewhat hard on an agriculturist 

to be deprived of even that leniency or concession which he might have expected 
under the old condition of things but which he will assuredly not get now on 
account of the express direction, referred to apove, for making compulsory 
forfeitures. The enforcement of the new Act is naturally expected to be 
unselfish on the part of Government, and Government indeed direct that 
occupancies under the new tenure should be granted without payment as 
far as practicable. We hope that Revenue officers will find it practicable 
in all cases to carry out the unselfish intentions of Government in this 

matter.” 


33, We hear that the Mukhtyar of one Bai Rupali of Ahmedabad has filed 
certain affidavits in the Courts of the First Class 
A complaint against the Subordinate Judge, Ahmedabad, and of the Second 
resem ah becca Officer, (Class Subordinate Judge, Viramgaum, making a com- 
Svadesh Bandha (78), 21st Plaint against Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Kirparam, 
Jan. Talukdari Settlement Officer. Bai Rupali is a creditor 
of the Talukdar of Bhankoda, and her Mukhtyar’s com- 
plaint is that the Taluka of Bhankoda is placed under the management of 
the Talukdari Officer simply with the object that that officer should recover the 
revenue of the taluka and distribute the same amongst the various creditors who 
happen to have claims thereon. We fail to see why Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai, 
instead ot following in the footsteps of his: predecessors, should giveany cause for 
complaint to the creditors. We hope the Civil Courts and Government will take 
steps to redress the grievance of Bai Rupali. 


34. We fail to see why no enquiry is made into the conduct of the. Mukhi 

ee of Kochrab (Ahmedabad). The District Judge of 

Alleged irregularities of Ahmedabad recently passed some strictures against the 

ye ao “of Kochrab  eonduct ofthe said Mukhiand recommended an enquiry 
abad). : “ere : 

 Nydyadarshak (70), 16th into the matter by the District Magistrate. Strenge to 

Jan. say, this has not been done as yet and the Mukhi is 

; a3 allowed to have his own way. We _ request'-the 

District Magistrate, Mr. Doderct,.to make enquiries into the various complaints 

made against the Mukhi and to suspend him from office in the meanwhile. — 
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spenben row made over the Malkowal 
, an Official Commission has been 
ited to jmetee da into the circumstances atte 
the deaths of a number of peopie that died suddenly at. 
Malkowal ‘after their inoculation. The Commission 
, 18th Jan.; will be presided over by Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Chief 
_ 18th Jan, Justice of the Bombay High Court, and his colleagues 
‘oni (©), Zist will be two Military Medical officers. We are sorry 
no non-official gentleman has been appcinted on the 
i cetétnion, for though the President of the Commission isa Judicial officer 
moted for his clearness of intelligence, and though the public may take it for 
that he will bring a mind free from bias to bear on his task, still the 
: ee of a non-official gentleman would have given greater strength to the 
Commission and entitled it to greater public confidence than at present. The 
matter is of the utmost importance, and it was to be expected that Government 
would take at least the ordinary precautions to ensure public confidence in 
the inquiry so properly instituted by them.” [The Gwardti observes :—“* The 
appointment of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, our able and i Chief Justice, on 
the Commission has given general satisfaction. The report of the Commission 
would command general respect. However, it would have been more satisfac- 
if Government had nominated some Police officer of acknowledged 
probity and ability to collect and place before the Commission all the available 
evidence that could throw light upon the circumstances attending the 
fatality. Besides ascertaining the causes that led to it, we fancy the Com- 
mission will have to determine whether the unfortunate persons who died had 
submitted themselves to the operation voluntarily. In order to lay all the 
_ @vailable evidence on this point before the Commission we believe the appoint- 
'  amient of a Police officer as suggested above would have been very desirable.” 
A correspondent of the Phenix writes:—“ An inquest was presumably 
held on the death of the unfortunates at Malkowal, and the verdict of the 
jury duly recorded. If anyone’s carelessness or negligence was the direct 
cause of it, let the person or persons be prosecuted in a Police Court, What is 
the good of throwing away money on a costly Commission? Lord Curzon 
seems to have a hobby for Commissions.” | 


36. An intelligent Police Patel in the Vengurla Téluka, Mr. Vithal 

“7 Sakharam Kothari, sends us certain suggestions on 

— of the Village me re hs ~ V ilheges Police, vhs make us 

Bee think that he will be able to give useful evidence 

fen.” re LM) let before the Police Commission. “We, therefore, sug- 

gest that the Collector of our district will select him 

as @ witness and send him to Bombay for being examined before the Police 

ion when that body visits that city. The gist of Mr. Kothari’s sugges- 

~~ tions*may be summarised as follows :—Literacy should not be the sole test in 

oo Police Patels, but care should be taken to appoint only honest men 

‘local influence. The prospects of promotion of Police Patels should 

a by the creation of a few posts of Village Police Inspectors and intelli- 

ber Police Patels should also be admitted into the ranks of the District Police. 

A am te register of crimes detected by the Village Police should be kept 

Bai a fa oie to reward and encourage special merit shown among their ranks, 

oe Patels should be relieved of much miscellaneous revenue work which 

| present devolves upon them. Such a course will leave them much time to 
Lev to their logitimate work of detecting and preventing crime, 


beet mortality in Poona rose so high last week as to completely 
i “ae disappoint the hopes of those who thought that this 
. 739 », "19th oa year’s recrudescence would be of a mild character. 
nts Ge -: :Rortunately for us, the administration of all plague 

» in'the hands of ‘the Municipality and none of the harsh “or strin- 
ures; whicheaused:so much vexation in past years, are any longer in 
b of pmods point, however, whether: the people can with safety 
vices in such a matter. “They must, in our opinion, ‘be 
ve: it : ee a: The condition of the Plague — 
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leaves much to be desired. The patients removed to the hospital should be 
treated with proper care and arrangements made to provide for their comfort. 
It is complained that the sheds in the Health Camps, which are mainly intended 
to provide accommodation for poor people, have been occupied by several 
Government officials and well-to-do persons, Anénquiry may be made whether 
and how far the complaint is well founded. 


Legislation. 


38. ‘The Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code, which was referred to a 
= 6 Select Committee at the last meeting of the Imperial 
‘ he ly ode Legislative Council at Simla, is being seriously dis- 
Voice of India (13), 24th Cussed, and the Committee have resumed their deli- 
Jan. berations after the Delhi celebrations. It was reported 
at first that the Committee would finish their work 
during the cold season and the Bill would become law early this year. But 
those who knew the drastic changes that were recommended, and the important 
nature of the Bill, expressed doubt, and condemned the precipitancy with which 
the Committee thought of rushing the Bill through. There has been no overhaul- 
ing of the Civil Procedure Code fora number of years, though several of its 
sections have undergone change, and it may be safely anticipated that there 
will be no revision of the amended Code for a long time. Indeed, an important 
Code should not be trifled with too often, and constant tinkering with its sections 
is equally to be deplored. The Select Committee have a heavy task to perform, 
which must be spread over more than one season. Moreover, the Code, in its 
amended form and with the recommendations of the Committee, should be pub- 
lished as early as possible, and ample opportunity given to the public to discuss 
and carefully weigh all the suggested changes. By the way, what steps have 
the public taken to discuss the Bill? It seems that the public are hardly 
aware of the many important and drastic changes, specially with regard to ap- 
peals, which it is contemplated to introduce in the amended Code, A contem- 
porary suggests the uselessness of criticising legislative measures as the cause 
of this apathy, since Government carry out whatever changes they resolve 
upon, public opposition notwithstanding. There may be a grain of truth in 
this—and we are afraid there is; but the remedy for this evil does not lie in 
sitting with folded arms and resigning ourselves to kismet. We must show 
that public opinion in India is not a negligible quantity, but a living force 
which asserts itself when occasion arises. The most important changes 
contemplated in the amended Civil Procedure Code may be catalogued 
as follows:—‘It permits Judges to deliver oral judgments, puts a limit on 
the frequency of second appeals by enforcing a pecuniary limit and re- 
quiring security to be deposited for costs. It also introduces simplified 
insolvency procedure, places growing crops in the category of movable 
property, and gives extensive powers to the Courts to prevent evasion of 
decree by a debtor. In cases of change of residence, for instance, the necessity 
of taking out a fresh decree in each place is avoided. The Bill also compels 
the decree-holder to execute his decree at once and not to hold it in terrorism 
over his debtor.’ ‘This shows how far-reaching the changes are. The report of 
the Select Committee and the publication of the Draft Bill will be anxiously . 
awaited.”’ re | 


Education. q 


89. “ The Secretary of State for Indiais reported to have sanctioned the 
ee si etaas creation of tlie appointment of a Deputy Director of 
Re sag nal ng nore Public Instructicn in Madras, on a salary of Rs. 500° 
lB = ope rising to Rs. 1,000, by annual increments of Rs. 50. 
the Edacation Department. Weare reminded that the last Budget provided for’ 
| Jém-e-Jamshed (64), 28rd four such appointments, oéz., for Madras, Bombay, | 
yal 2. rk Py cotta Bengal and the United Provinces, It would not’ 
amebed £94). sepia be tod much to hope that the respective Govern- ’ 
ments will see their way to appoint native gentlemen to the new post. 
Without going into the vexed question of a larger employment of the ‘natives ° 
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atter of their appointments and adh ay in the 
apartment are both serious and many, and that Government will 
: : rio. remove these as far as. possible. As it is, the educational 
ne be the least lucrative that Indian University men can take 
oe It is commonly believed that the loaves and fishes of the 
Education Department are reserved for Englishmen alone—even natives of 
superior abilities and intelligence being left to pine in obscurity and 
poverty. Colour is lent tothis belief by the fact thateven those Indians 
who are graduates of English Universities do not find suitable openings 
them in the Department. Lord Curzon has appointed many Commis- 
ions in India, since his coming, Will he goin for one more, in order to 
ascertain what prospects lie before the natives of the country’ in the Education 
} ent? For the newly created posts of Deputy Directors suitable 
Indians can, no doubt, be found, with the requisite amount of administrative 
éapacity and experience.” [The paper in its vernacular columns. deplores 
that. fhe higher appointments: in the public service should be reserved 
exclusively for Europeans, though there are natives fully qualified by their 
attainments to fill them, and ad s:— What has our present Viceroy, who loses 
not a single opportunity of expressing his deep solicitude for the people of India, 
done to carry out the pledge in the famous Proclamation of 1858 about confer- 
ring appointments upon natives without distinction of caste, colour or creed ?] 


40. “It isa satisfactory sign of the times that our Muhammadanr sountry- 
3 men are beginning to understand the true causes of their 
e : Muhammadan Educational backward condition and to devise remedies for them. 
a Gonterenee “ag aver Oth There is, we believe, much truth in their contention 
“3 Jen. nk “cole, (M%)s that mere secular education tends to undermine the 
moral principles of the recipient and therefore some 
sort of religious instruction is absolutely necessary. It is on this principle 
that the Central. Hindu College is established at Benares and it is also on 
this very. ground that the. ‘last Social Conference affirmed the necessity 
of introducing moral and as far as possible religious instruction in schools 
and colleges. ‘We are, therefore, glad to see our Muhammadan countrymen 
on the right track and if they persevere with the same zeal which 
they have been showing for the last few years, they would soon make up for 
their inaction in the past.. They were wise in selecting Delhi as the place for 
holding their Conference this year as they have succeeded in inducing Lord 
. Kitchener, Lord Pembroke and Sir. Michael Hicks-Beach to speak on their be- 
half and evince interest in the progress of Indian Musalmans, Our Muham- 
madan countrymen are moreover to be congratulated upon their readiness to 
give practical shape to their resolution by coming forward with large sums of 
money for various educational purposes.” 


41, “ Not a few will join in the regret expressed by our contemporary of the 

| ae : Indian Social Reformer at the delay which is being 
patie Tate's sohome c@used in starting Mr. Tata’s Indian Institute of 
aiceding an Institute of Science. The history of the movement, as sketched by 
Rosearoh. | our contemporary, shows how slow the Indian author- 
= Rad Goftér (23), 18th ities are in helping private enterprise of this, and indeed 
ie dane, Eng. cols. — . of any other, escription, particularly when it is started 
Ree under native auspices. There are time: when the Government of India seem to 
be actuated by nothing more than a lip-desire to help on the natives of the country. 
Anyhow, here we have but another instance of how the practical earnestness 
. _suthorities falls short of the specious promises they make to encourage 
ake ‘ent in educational matters. ‘[oo inilifferent themselves to the 
| of the Parana in this direction, they would not even do so 
, hand to one who is willing to supply the want. out of 
* e often find Government officials complaining—and 
ainst the tendency of the natives to talk too much and to do 
verily A. o0ks as if the Government themselves have fallen victims 
‘for who pio: have ever thought that a private citizen, who was. 
ewiliin ate eile ly sum, as Mr. Tata has offered 
ex of a home of learning, would have: 
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to meet with so many difficulties—difficulties: which the ’ authorities could very 
oe remove, if they had. the slightest desire to do so.’’ 


Uunicipalrties. 


42, “ We join in the protest entered by Mr. Dinshaw Wacka, at the last 
i meeting of the City Improvement Board, against 
proposal of the Bombay City disposing of the crescent site opposite the Sailors’ 
Improvement Trust to build Home for building purposes. That the now open 
upon an open site in the spot will be utilized for buildings of the highest 
"3 oaks (60, od architectural pretensions alone does not make the sin 
pet ‘be oe (64), 23rd of the Board venial, What do the Improvement 
Trust and the Government really propose doing with 
‘Bombay, between themselves? The open sites in some of the best portions of 
the town, which served, for so many years, as breathing spaces to the inhabitants 
of the congested areas have been, in a money-making craze, given away 
without thought or consideration for building purposes, rendering thereby 
even the healthy localities susceptible to diseases which the Trust was 
created to chase away. Is this what is called improvement? The Trust was 
created with the object of improving old Bombay and building a new one. 
The latter we are having with a vengeance, but what about the improvement of 
the slums in the old city ? Has it ever struck the authorities of the Improve- 
ment Trust that the best and the surest way of creating a new and more 
beautiful Bombay is by transforming its old plague spots into happier, healthier 
areas P”’ 


43. At the last general meeting of the Théna Municipality, Rao Saheb 
Mandlik, Mamlatdar of Salsette, was appointed Chair- 
_ Alleged want of public spi- man of the Managing Committee. The Municipal 
rit among the Municipal Commissioners have by this act betrayed a deplorable 
Commissioners of Thana. | yr ee * e 
Arunodaya (88), 18th Jan. Want of active zeal in the management of civic affairs. 
| Local self-government was introduced in this country 
with the object of training the people i in the management of their own affairs. 
This object seems to have been ignored by our local Municipal Commissioners 
in the present case, We daresay there are some among them, who are quite as 
competent as the present Chairman, and one of these might fitly have been 
elected Chairman. It is to be regretted, however, that the public spirit of -the 
Municipal Commissioners does not go beyond canvassing for votes at the time 
of election, and that when they are once elected they are reluctant to devote 
‘a portion of their time to the discharge of civic duties. 


44, It isa matter of deep regret that the present sanitary condition of 
Ahmedabad is far from satisfactory. ‘The Municipal 
Plague at Ahmedabad and authorities seem, however, to be quite indifferent about 
alleged laxity of the local the matter. Plague has made its appearance in the 
Municipal authorities. city, but no strict measures are adopted to prevent 
Gujardt Punch (17), 19th jts spread. The Municipal authorities, by failing 
~ ; Hitechchhu (62), 22nd ty discharge*their legitimate duty, incur a grave 
an.; Praja Bandhu (22), 
Itth Jan.; Jém-e-Jamshed esponsibility. (The Hvtechchhw makes somewhat 
(64), 24th Jan. similar comments. The Praja Bandhuw also finds 
fault with the Health Department for neglect- 
ing to look after the health of the city and hopes that precautionary 
measures would soon be taken in hand. A correspondent of the Jdéim-e- 
Jamshed, writing from Ahmedabad on the 22nd instant, says that plague has at 
last obtained a foot-hold in the city and observes :—No notice of the er 
of the disease is faken by the responsible authorities in spite of frequent 
complaints by the people. I cannot vouch for the report that the Civil 
Surgeon and the President.of the Municipal Corporation thought fit to connive 
at the progress of the disease although their attention was drawn to it by 
one or two medical practitioners, but nevertheless the faet remains gal 
cautionary measures were taken ina locality where seve sceclaed ue 
| occurred within a short time, It is to be regre that the 
medical inspection at the station and strict surveillance, which had done so 
much in the past to keep off plague, have been discontinued for’ some months, 
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fey oe are made to shift the responsibility from one 
It is absolutely necessary that the President and members 
1 Corporation should look to the welfare of the people and 


ai sia to prevent the spread of the disease. | 


Pee > Mb e is raging furiously in our city at present and its victims are 
ie shhh lagu to be counted by the hundred each day. A majority 
ea pntne at Sorat and slleg~ of the population have deserted the city, most of the 
persis Sanit —_— schools and shops are closed and business is almost at 
oH eakt Mitra (55), 22nd a Stand-still. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
Jan.; Gujarét Mitra (16), Municipal authorities are doing almost nothing 
18th Jan.; Surya Prakésh to look after the conservancy of the city. Heaps of 
| om gach ass filth and refuse are allowed to accumulate at various 
and the authorities seem to think that their duty consists only in keep- 
the roads, which are frequented by Europeans, clean, [The Gwardt Mitra 
son the Surya Prakdsh also comment on the serious plague mortality in 


Surat. | 


Native States. 


46. The Province of Berar has at last been finally disposed of. Out of 

. deference to the feelings of the Nizam, his sovereignty 
of —— of the question over the province has been nominally recognised and 
Pratod (132), 19th Jan. the Viceroy has hit upon the following device to per- 
e. . petuate the recognition of this fact. On the anniver- 
—— sary of the Nizam’s birthday, his flag will be hoisted at the principal places in 

| Berar, but the province will be administered for all practical purposes by the 
British, This is tantamount toa wife simply bearing the name of her husband 

and even applying the kunku mark to her forehead in his honour on one day in 

the year, but being permanently in the keeping of another person. This other 

orig will even give a pecuniary compensation to the husband for the privilege. 

4 is A new arrangement that has been arrived at. O temporal 

mores 


47, The Viceroy promised an exemption from the payment of interest for a 
period of three years to those Native Chiefs to whom 


oe in the Bhavnagar joans had been advanced or guaranteed by the British 
| °\ Réthiéwadno  Himéyati Government. But what is the reward of those Chiefs, 
(66), 18th Jan. who managed to cope with the famine in their States 


by raising loans from Sawkars on their own security ? 

Some of them had gone to Delhi in the hope that they would be honoured with 

some decoration or other, Among these we may mention His Highness Bhow- 

~.. gingji of Bhavnagar. He spent about four’ lakhs on his trip to Delhi although 

the State was obliged to incur a debt to the extent of sixty lakhs of rupees during 

the recent famines. Sir M. Bhownagri, who is in receipt of a large annuity 

from the State and who squeezed lakhs of rupees from the ee Maharaja of 

Bhavnagar in return for the distinction gf G. C. 8. I. secured for him, had given 

assurances to the present Maharaja also, but unfortunately no distinction was 

after all conferred upon the latter. Complaints are heard about the extravagance 

_ ‘of the present Maharaja who is solely guided by his Dewan, who was marmeniy | a 
| m = teacher on Rs. 30. 


48. ‘His Highness the Gackwar has unjustly deprived several Vatandars and 
| co... . Jagirdars in his State.of their rights, but we do not 

_ Wish to dilate on the subject to-day. For the present, 
‘we beg.to draw the attention of the Viceroy to a num- 
oe Se Ast 1G sec of. harsh and oppressive imposts levied by the 
| Gas ar upon his mibjoct. Some of these imposts are. of such a nature that 
M0 other | ever 32 of i them — its Rise real The sub- 
enjoy no protection e property; The 
justice is extremely lax, the pledges given by the 
raja to his. p > on ee accession tothe. gadi are not at sciry and the 
@ of the State. re- harasaet ni “measure. We shall, ee deal with 
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49. “It-isone of the principles recognized by Government that a ruling 
oe Chief cannot be tried before the ordinary British Courts 
meted ont to the Chief of Of Criminal Justice. It was in ignorance of this prin- 
Jetpur-Bilkha while under Ciple that the case against Ajamwala Naja Kala of 
trial on a charge of murder. J etpur-Bilkha, a Fourth Class Chief of Kathiawar, of 
Praja Bandhu (22), 18th having committed the murder of one Lakha Sura at 
Tos Se Thana Galol on the 21st August 1902, was inquired into 
by the Political Agent, Sorath, as a committing Magistrate, and committed 
by him to the Chief Court of Criminal Justice in Kathidwér. The accused 
Chief objected to the jurisdiction of the Criminal Courts to try him and claimed 
the privilege of being tried by a special Commission. Government thereupon 
nominated a special Commission consisting of Mr, 8. L. Batchelor, Sessions Judge 
of Ahmedabad, Mr. C. A. Kincaid, Judicial Assisiant, Kdéthiawar, and the Thakor 
Saheb of Limbdiif he were willing to sit, to try the accused Chief, and to report 
their finding for the orders of Government. The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
declined to sit on the Commission, whereupon the remaining two Commissioners 
tried the accused. During the trial the accused Chief was detained in close 
confinement in the Agency Jail. He protested against his being so confined. 
Government were thereupon pleased to order that he should not be confined 
in the jail. ‘The Chief has been accordingly released from the jail and 
detained in a private bungalow under strict Police surveillance. We think that 
the local officers ought to bave done this from the beginning instead of putting 
the Chief in the jail as an ordinary prisoner under trial. It is now about a 
month since the Commission submitted its report to Government. But the 
wheels of the administrative machine usually work slowly. We trust, however, 
that in a question of life and death like the present the result will not be long 
delayed.”’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


50. ‘There is now a consensus of educated public opinion in India on the 
importance of granting protecti ur vrowine 

Reported formation ofan =. +, ee 8 ve tion to our growing 
Tndicenoua Articles Protec- 22dustries ; and in the absence of our Government 
tion Association at Ahmed- Making any effort in this direction, it is, in our opinion, 
abad. the bounden duty of every Indian to afford volun- 


Praja Bandhu (22), 18th tarily what protection lies within his power to the 


Jan,, Eng. cols. industries of his country.............. It is with a 


peculiar delight, therefore, that we hail the formation of an Indigenous Articles 
Protection Association in our city. Even to those who take a vow to use only 
home-made articles, it is a matter of no small difficulty to obtain information 
about the manufacture and the place of sale of such articles. To such 
people, a mart like the Indian Stores of Calcutta is a great help. But 
in the absence of such a mart, the local Assocation ‘shall keep the 
members informed of the places where home-made articles of daily use can be 
bought.’ We are glad to find our views tally exactly with the aims and objects 
of the Association.......... Weare not of course sanguine of immediate success, for 
in the case of such movements time is an important factor. But the formation 
of the Association marks a new era,a new development in the history of our 
country. It means awakening, and it means action.. We hope the movement is 
not the outcome of fleeting enthusiasm; but that it will live and endure 
through years and eventually grow into a mighty effort.” 


M. A. BAIG, 
’ Qriental Translator to Governmznt. 


* 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 25th January 1903, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } (No. 5 or 1908, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complimt which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 
ON 
NATIVE PAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 3list January 1903. 
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71 | Praja Mitra vin .-.| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 33. 400 
72 | Praja Pokar oon soo} Surat... ...| Weekly ... .e-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... a en 400 
73 =| Punch Dand ae -»+| Bombay ... he re ...| Jainnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
4\. 
74 | Samsher Bahadur... 4 Ahmedabad ...} Do. — ave a nena Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
ania) ; 59. 
75 | Sénj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ,.. cool Daily ove vai ievtat ola 
76 | §tri Bodh ... ove “aa? ee hes ead Monthly .»-| Péllonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi pe - 400 
77 «=| Surat Akhbar ee oe eee | Weekly ... ...| Phirozshah Edalji Patel ; jy. Se eae na 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha cat Se ee .-.| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
| 32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... Sie ¢ eee an ae -»-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4b- nite 
man) ; 20. 
HInpI. 
80 | Pandit  ... sin 10] SOONA cee ve.| Weekly woe wie Carntne | Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
Jarl); 41 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... eS oy eae ose Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
KANABKSE. 
82 | Digvijaya ... sid -e.| Gadag .. ...| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadigeppa SBasrimarad ; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra eee Ree er — ee ...| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
_ Bréhman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar ict Eee “on ...|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 800 
a (Karhada Bréhman) ; 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Béldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
85 {Loki Bandhu i... a i ee ...| Gururazo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. : 
86 | Loka Mitra 0 ~eo| Haveri (Dhar-| Do.. ... ...|Gundo Melgir Nadgir ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| > waAr). Brahman) ; 26. | | 
87 | Rasik Ranjini . ... ...| Gadag ... a vee} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu one 200 
Brahman); 39. | 
‘MaRATHI. 
88 Arunodaya ove < evef DOOnM 4, veo] Weekly oe as. on on Tas Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
rahman ) ; 
89 A'ryévart .. ose we] WRUMO. os. | Do. see oos| Vithal Lakshman Upasani ; Hindu — 300 
. Brahman) ; 39. 
90 | Bakul cee eee al Ratnagiri eC Do. eee aes Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi a aiid re eve, po. s 
cox 2009—2 | ee : 
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...| Belgaum... soe Weekly ... see os Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
ees) Kolhapur | ...| Fortnightly _...| ebeses 


vos| TASgQAON ... ...| Weekly... .»©| Ré&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu(De-| 
shasth Brahman) ; 31. 
...| Ohikodi ... oon Uy: Ses ..-| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
) pawen Br&hman) ; 38. 
»e.| Chiplun oe. nile | a .--| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brabman); 36. 
«| Belgaum iar aa ks oe — Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
-ee : 40. 
ae °C oo ae --| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| ... 
| Brahman ; 36. 
Dakshin Vritta an ...| Kolhdpar ae ame ite ---| Saddshiv Vithal P4arasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 125 
paso | -* seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
Deen Mitra lk »«.| Bombay *.. see a: oe .es| Sadashiv Vishvanath Mayadev; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 26. 
Deshakélavartam4n ...| Brandol ... .»| Doe ...°  .-| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
ce D Rao ‘Séheb Antéii Rémch k 
ees wee| Dharwar nee ees .»»| Rao S&he ji mchandra Joglekar ; 800 
Dharwar — Hindu (Chitpéwan Br4hman) ; 54. . 
we ~—s- eve, KOLHApur ol: a ie a ‘a gy Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 250 
. man); 38. 
fata .-»| Bombay ... ah ak am ---| Vin@yak N4rdyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,400 
Brahman) ; 42. 
eee a Do. oe eos Daily eee eee Do. do. ees 5,000 


— 


re we wo.| Weekly ... ..-| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
a , : | Brahman); 38._ 
‘3 Jagadddarsh gee oe Ahmednaga> ao Do. a gy Beene aneet Hindu (Chit- 219 
ie cera mcm a OI tcc ce EMG eee es — ewan hoc ~ gas Hindu (Chitpd-| 3,200 
; Jagateumfchir 1 ...| Lh@na ~... =; is eee eh Tea) aa Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 


Kal " gc ...| Poona ... ak: ae le .»-| Shivrd’m Mahédev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 8,500 
conumade WEE Ge arse gore Brahman); 36. 
: “410 | Kaipateru... .... >. Shol&pur oo ae ---, Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


SS “gree Breéhman ; 45. : 

| Poona... ee. ere ..-| Hari N&rdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitpfwan| 3,500 

Brahman) ; 35. 

Bombay... ,. | Monthly ...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 

-| Brdbhman) ; 47. ' 

Poona ... ...| Weekly . »..| Bal oe Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 
| (Chitp&awan Brdhman); 45. 


Dbulia ... ik te «| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 23. 


ie ce Se aes ...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


ves = iee Ss oe | Vengurla a eer ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 


i : iS ae £ ‘ ad: RA ae . Brahman) ; 25. 

e: ae ¥ oa Melk 3. | Dow 4...) Anant’ Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 15° 
oy Saale | » {| Bréhman); 38. 

on af Bitére .. a oe J Pindurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 


oy od ro, “Wai... ..| Do. ws  +.-| Késhinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,500 


 t 


ve| Ganesh Keshav Kerandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| p&wan Bréhmau) ; 41. 
eee 4 Do. | do. @ee 1,100 


Do ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ...| 100 
| Do. .»: ° «| Yashvamt Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 450 
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> ww» -|,Vishou Bémehandra Vijepurkar; Hindu E3 
* bs a Ce. ar Gp Re { -(Bréhman). : : , ‘ ‘ 


Name of Publication, 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 
—_-— -_ sntibatate dete oe “a 
MaritHi—continued. : 
125 | Nydy& Sindhu ... --| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... — Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
ra4hman); 30. ’ 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ..| Pandharpur .«{/ Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4awan 150 
Bréhman);: 31. © ) 
127 | Pandhari Mitra ... — || hl —- a | Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahmap) ; 39. 
128 | PoonaVaibhav ... .-.| Vadgaon soot ws ose ...| Ganesh Mabfdev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a ss ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... jesl SAGEML cae .»-| Monthly ...| Paérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
181 | Pratod .... coe .--| Islampur ..| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
132 | Prakdshak ... eee -o.| Bij#pur ... <—o See? a — Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu(Bréhman);|__,,, 
7 M 
133 | Raghav Bhushan... il SO Nee ia a ee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
134 | Satya Mitra ve ...| Malegaon cool Be -, “00, .. |Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satyi Sho dha... _ ...| Ratnagiri a" fe ...| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 860 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholdpur Samachar -».| Sholapur oe -.-| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati);45 ~... 375 
187 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda wa ek ow ...| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu _ woe| DAtATA nee ol eam .e»| V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
189 | Shubh Suchak ... a | stoke. ...| Ramchandra <Appa@ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman); 53. 
140 Sumant ece eve rT Karad eee eee Do. eee eee eeseee eee 
141 | Sudarshan... i eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do.  .«. veo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
142 | Sudhdkar ... oa ee) ae iets .e.| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan} 400 
Brahman) ; 43. . 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «e. |. 2 on _ scccee es 
144 | Vartddarsh —s ...| Malvan ... OT a ae ...| Wamchandra Parushotam Nadkarni; Hindn 200 
3 (Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla dae ee ca ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas is ...| Kolhapur a | Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi... “er ...| Nandurbar elie IS ie _.| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
7 Brahman ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...| Do. ... .-.| Monthly... ..| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... cee 600 
|(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittasdr ... mr -—o oo ---| Weekly ,,, .... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
150 | VrittaSudha .. ...,Sdtéra ..  ...| Do. .  .../axman Vaman Khatavkér; Himdu (Deshasth} 100 
Brahman). 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ea | Oe sae onl EMBs. ses ...| Nana Ddd4ji Gund §Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. s 
_ SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Kare&chi... ---| Weekly ... «.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ;;Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Isl4am ... sak Gc was sok ee vee| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; oe 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar sos ee eee ae ae ...| Khanchand Rahumal ;*Hindu (Amil); 36. 500 
155 |Sookree ... + ss) Dow os. ss Dow ase. ene| Shamatmal Ldlchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,,/ 400 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-.| Bombay ...| Monthly ms poge ooever vee 
UrRpv. ? 
157 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .! Bombay...  ...) Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk;} 700 
Muhammadan; 48. Ee 
158 Mavilana Punch .., oes Do. eee eee} Dow eee eee eoceee 3 eee 
159 Mufid-i-Rozgar Ae eee Do. cee eee Do. eee eee eeeces eee 
160 Sir Punch coe eee eee Do. coe eee Do. eee eee eovcee : eee 
eo» Do. eee eee Daily «oe eee Hakim Mahomed Abdu a Hamid Farrabk : | 200 


Sult4n-ul- Akhbar 


Muhammadan; 48. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Ns ee wit 


a 


Bando Trimbak Kerur;. Hindu (Deshast 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 

2? .. 1 Sune ‘Ge Jord4bur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnay Brahman) ; 40. 

43. 


eae a H | Weekly ... »»»+| Krishnarao Trimbakrao RaAjurkar; Hind 125 
ai ¢ we bar \, ’ (Brahman) ; 30. | 4 
vt Gul veel Do. cco —ee-| Patashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 43 .., 45 


Bombay... +++} Weekly.. ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 —. 700 


“ss « » 
“Sp ; 
. Ps A" ¢ 


‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe : the Newspaper in the above 
ted in brackets after thé name. 

of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn Nicial Spelling 
y Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
ont, and the short a (A = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that y, is short, thus—d, . 

the circulation or number of copies published of each’ newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
‘as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additiens to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


Name of Pablication. Where published, Name, caste and age of Editor, 


GUJARATI, 


— and Gadga-| Bombay eekly seoses 
b. 


Notr.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist as a separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Prakdsh. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Wedonot know how far to give credence to the rumour that His 

— : Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught is likely to 
Po hy Fin coged a succeed Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India. But we 
robable successor of Tord ©20not approve of the appointment, if if turns out to 
| Cursos in the Viceroyalty of be a fact,on principle. The Viceroy of India is not an 


India, ornamental figure-head like the Viceroys of the British 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 25th Colonies, but is the head of the Indian administration, 
Jan. whose acts are likely to be freely criticised. The 


Indians, who are loyal to the Crown, would not like 
the idea of having to criticise freely the acts of a member of the Royal Family. 
Hence, it would not be expedient to choose scions of the Royal Family for such 
delicate positions of responsibility like the Indian Viceroyalty. 


2. Lord George Hamilton made a prophecy in one of his recent speeches 
that Lord Curzon is destined, on his return to his 
Lord Curzon asa possible native country, to occupy the highest office in the 
a of lord George State, It is difficult to say exactly what office will 
amilton at the India Office, he offered V; gt Encland 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 26th %€ offered to our Viceroy when he returns to England. 
Jan. Supposing he is made Secretary of State for India, 
will the appointment meet with approval in this 
country P If Lord Curzon is to be judged by his public uiterances, the people are 
no doubt justified in forming high expectations about him, but unfortunately 
there is a good deal of difference between the Viceroy’s words and deeds. His 
speeches are full of noble sentiments and express warm sympathy for the 
pone of this country, but of what use are such sympathy and sentiments unless 
rd Curzon takes care to translate them -into acts of practic«l beneficence. 
He has no doubt made some attempt to solve the twelve questions undertaken 
by him before entering upon his present office, but the result so far is insignifi- 
cant, But anyhow Lord Curzon as Secretary of State will be a distinct im- 
provement upon Lord George Hamilton because he is at least imbued with 
sympathy for the people of this country. 


& A correspondent of the Kal writes:—The Delhi Durbar may be said 
_ tohave passed off withouta hitch, if we except the 
eens on the Delhi deaths of some of the Chiefs who attended it, the 
urbar. ; Ge 
Kél (109), 80th Jan. insults offered to the invited guests and the severe 
hardships entailed on the poor, Let us now examine 
the actual or prospective results of the Durbar, which was held with the money 
wrung from the poor rayats. First ofall, we shall consider the case of the 
Native Chiefs, In former times these Chiefs were the life and soul of our nation, 
but now they are reduced to a miserable plight. The Delbi Durbar must have 
made them somewhat wiser. ‘They are no longer the allies of the British 
Government, but merely feudatories or rather slaves. Except this degra- 
dation in their status, they did not obtain anything from Government. And 
why should they? It is utterly foolish to expect others to restore to us what 
we have once weakly allowed them to take away from us. If the Durbar 
were to open the eyes of our Chiefs to their real, position, that would be 
a great gain from it. Let us now turn tothe middle class which includes 
our prominent citizens, Members of Councils, &c., and consider what benefit they 
derived from the Durbar. Our Chiefs were compelled to attend the Durbar by 
the Political Agents, but our prominent men representing the middle class 
attended it voluntarily in order to make a‘demonstration of their loyalty. 
But instead .of getting any reward they were in a manner punished for their 
loyal,zeal. Some of them were made to stand in the scorching sun for. hours 
together, others were grossly insulted and in a fit of anger suddenly took their 
departure from Delhi, As regards the lower classes, they were not at all 
benefited by the Durbar. The necessity of toiling for their daily bread lett 
wy in tonale ae to rrr gi sence ae the ane. _As to our rulers, 
they are hopelessly posse y the demon mperialism. It isa pity that 
they do not profit by the lesaons of history. They should bear in wind that 
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mighty emipires like those of Greece, Rome, &c., crumbled and collapsed 
because they were not founded on justice and righteousness. 


4, There was, in our opinion, no necessity whatever for holding a 
"e Sok separate Coronation Durbar in India, since no such 
Gujarati (15), 25th Jan.; | Durbar was held in the Colonies. If it bad been 
bj tts thadce proposed to hold one there, it would surely have met 
(158), 26th with opposition from the Colonists ; but as there was 
eye I no fear of such opposition being encountered from 
the: people of India, which after all is but a dependency, Lord Curzon was able 
to carry out his grand project. But let us ask ourselves the followin 
questions: ‘ What has this Durbar achieved ? Has it served to strengthen 
the foundations of British rule in India?’’ As long as our rulers govern us 
with strict impartiality and justice, they need not resort to any artificial 
means to win our confidence. from a political point of view the Durbar was 
thus a superfluous function. Did it then bring any good to the people? 
Beyond the distribution of a few titles and decorations we cannot dis- 
cern any. The Art Exhibition was considered to be one of the most useful 
adjuncts of the grand pageant, but that, too, has not served any practical purpose. 
What is the good of proclaiming to the world the fact that India is 
capable of producing many fine things unless measures are taken at the same 
time to show her the way in which she can hold her own in the industrial 
competition with Europe and America? The King-Emperor’s message no 
doubt breathes a spirit of love and kindly affection towards the people of this 
country but is,.on the whole, as disappointing as the Viceroy’s speech. 
When the Viceroy made up his mind to hold the Durbar he ought to have 
known that the people would naturally expect that their aspirations for 
additional rights and privileges to which they have been persistently giving ex- 
pression for the last eighteen years would in some measure be gratified on a 
memorable ogcasion like the Emperor’s Coronation and that a speech, which did not 
announce the bestowagl of any substantial boon upon the people, would utterly 
fail to make any impression on the public mind. British rule in India has 
bropght many blessings in its train, but a mere re-iteration of these blessings is 
| hardly calculated to gratify the people. The Viceroy’s promise of financial 
eS relief is merely a vague assurance and can in no way be looked upon as a 
a boon; because if there js any surplus in the Treasury the people have a right 
to expect a reduction in the burden of taxation. The Viceroy said that the 
noble sentiments expressed in the Royal message would afford encouragement 
and stimulus to the officials, but what we particularly wish to know is whether 
jt will induce them to deal with the people in a spirit of justice and equality. 
nless the people have some sort of control over the aets of officials, Lord 
surzon’s hope that the admjnistration will in future be conducted in a more 
# liberal spirit is difficult of realisation. The prosecution of Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak on a charge of sedition and the imprisonment of the Natu brothers are 
still fresh in the public mind, and ag long as the present stringent law of 
sedition is uprepealed and the Regulation of 1527 is left hanging like a mill- 
stone round their necks, Lord Curzon’s sweet and soothing words can hardly 
carry any consolation to their minds, [Writing about the cost of the Durbar 
the Sulidn-ul-Akhbdr sarcastically observes :—The Viceroy said in his speech in 
| defence-of the Delhi Dyrhar that every care would be taken to keep down the 
| ost of the Durbar as much as possible. But we hear that: the houdah in which 
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the Vi took his seat on the occasion of the State entry cost more than 
22 lakhs of rupees! This is an example, we suppose, of the economy which the 


said would be observed in respect of the Durbar! The Bombay Punch 
makes similar comments, } “un 


8. “For the luxary of ‘elbowing’ one another at the Delhi Durbar in 
. which our Indian Chiefs were allowed to indulge by the 
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oe a OF) ibees benign British Government, the glorious (!) return 
et a they got wae that they were told that they need not 
pay interest ears on the sums advanced to them during the terrible 
“Choosets sod we ‘must all be thankful for the small mercies we receive 

. we the bands of ourrulers.: Apart from the humiliation of a public’ ‘ exhi- 
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bition’ of their indebtedness to which the scions of princely families were 
treated by Lord Curzon, the whole question has another aspect which has 
escaped the attention of the majority of those who take any interest in 
public questions. The loans advanced to these Chiefs came out of the slender 
pockets of the Indian tax-payer and the non-payment of the interest there- 
on is, therefore, a dead loss to the Indian tax-payer. The boon is supposed to 
have been conferred by His Majesty King Edward VI[-through Lord Curzon 
True, Butat whose expense ?—the Indian tax-payer’s, This may be charity : 
but it is a sort of triangular charity which the Indians are too obtuse to appre- 
ciate. Wedonot grudge our poor Chiefs the little respite that has been given 
them, But we wish the British lion had not robbed the Indian Jamb in order 
to accommodate the Chiefs,”’ 


6. “Lord George Hamilton has paid a deservedly high tribute to ‘ the 
.,,. magnificent manner in which Lord Curzon has dis- 
: Lord George Hamilton’s ¢harged bis duties, his incredible power of work and 
ribute to the Viceroy. hi - . ; ; 
Rast Goftar (24), 25th is fearlessness to do what he believes to be right. 
Jan., Eng. cols. It is really gratifying that Lord Curzon’s almost 
superhuman efforts in the common interests of India 
and England are so well appreciated by his countrymen. To us in India, who 
have had the opportunity to watch so closely His Excellency’s career, the Secre- 
tary of State’s estimate must naturally appear to be a singularly just one and in 
accordance with our own. Lord Curzon has discharged his duties in a ‘ magnificent 
manner’ both towards England and India, seeking to enhance the power and 
prestige of the former by making the latter happier, more prosperous and more 
contented. He has met the stress and strain of successive bad years with a 
courage and energy, indeed ‘ magnificent’ and ‘incredible,’ and as to his 
‘ fearlessness’ to do what he conceives to be right, one will not have to go far 
in quest of instances to justify his title to that distinction. When all is said 
and done the present Viceroy of India will not compare unfavourably with the 
most popular and beloved of Viceroys we have ever had. The Conservative is 
finding, as the Liberal did 20 years ago, that it is not easy for a ruler to do right 
and be just to the people of India without offending—and rather seriously—the 
susceptibilities and the vested interests of the dominant race.” 


7. ‘At the banquet at which Lord Curzon and the Duke of Connaught 
: drank each other’s health and paid each other hand- 

V ; h t th ’ . 2 . 
inte tne Bao eee some complimerts, His Excellency desired His Royal 


tion Darbar at Delhi. Highness to describe to the King the evidences of 
= 5 ag Chronicle (5), India’s loyalty and prosperity which he had witnessed 
eoth Jan. at the Delhi Durbar, Was then the Durbar intended 


as a slap in the face of Messrs. Digby, Dadabhoy and Dutt who call in question the 
prosperity of this country and complain of the steady impoverishment of the 
people? Was all the country’s wealth and magnificence brought together with 
the object of showing that the ‘gorgeous East ’.is yet full of ‘ barbarig pearl and 
gold ’and that her people, far from becoming poorer, continue to grow prosperous ? 
Lord Curzon has tius let the cat out of tiie bag and there need no more be any 
doubt about the matter. But there is another side to the picture which he has 
drawn in such roseate hues, and it is necessary that His Royal Highness may have 
a glimpse of that side as well, But who will show him that side? Not 
certainly those who form his entourage and hem him:round on all sides. His 
Royal Highness must be brought into contact with the people themselves and 
know from them how they are getting on, But.he is so far removed from them 
that they do not know how to approach him and get him to lend a hearing to 
their version of the case. More's the pity |” 


8. ‘‘Lord Curzon in one of his recent speeches made a comparison between 
| Asoka and Edward the King-Emperor. Asoka had 
(Comments on the Viceroy’s many virtues; his administration furnished a model 


ech at Gaya. to his contemporaries and to posterity, and in point of 
af eee = toleration, justice, humanity, liberality and other 


qualities he was no doubt a modelruler. The constitu- 
tion of the British Government, on the other hand, is such that whatever its 
aspirations they are not likely to be fulfilled in the near future, The most 
con 2084—4 
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i eéforms tliat characterised Asoka’s rule are only to be found on papér 
‘ander the Rritish Government. This has been the case since the establish- 
— sf British © sovereignty in India and it is not known how long it 
will do 18. Lord Curzon holds out high hopes—of course in words—in 
tiany of ‘his speeches, but it would have been better had the Durbar been 
ninth ted by the grant of some important privileges to the people than 
‘¢he éormous waste of money on its preparations, Under the circumstances 
Gt is-‘no use instituting a comparison between Asoka and the King-Emperor.”’ 


-9... ™ Since his arrival in India as Viceroy Lord Curzon has spoken. often- 
fio. times about the industrial regeneration of India, but 
Remarks on the Viceroy’s oF what practical use have been those speeches ? 

speech at the Zberria coal . : ; 
mines (Bengal). Lord Curzon may havea sincere desire to see India 
oD Native ‘Opinion (84), 25th industrially elevated and His Excellency may have 
Jan., Kng. cols-; Belguum been etideavouring to the best of his abilities to bring 
others G0, s6ch Jane > his schemes within practical politics. But the term of 

rak. | n. : : ; ; ; , ; 

his Viceroyalty is short, and if nothing is done during 
that short period, it is absurd to expect that his schemes would be 
carried out after he has left the country when his successor would 
certainly like to ride bis own hobby-horse........... Lord Curzon recently 
inspected the Zherria coal fields and there he delivered a long address, 
in which His Lordship said that expansion and development of the coal 
mines was an industry which promised to assist the industrial amelioration of 
India in no small measure, Acoording to Lord Curzon’s estimate India 
about 500 coal mines, The Viceroy says :—‘ I fancy that a good many of 
our friends outside this country hardly know what we are doing inside it or 
what our capabilities are. Of course no one pretends that India has yet become 
.  @ gteat mining country. The industry is still in its infancy......... But we have 
meade a substantial beginning and we are going ahead fast.’ All this may be true, 
a but the coal mining industry in India cannot be said to be ours,in a large measure 
> end whatever the progress in the industry, its benefits go to the Europeans,......... 
At the conclusion of the speech the Viceroy makes a half-hearted declaration in 
a the following terms :—‘ Government cannot stand aloof from any project that 
is concerned with the development of this country. 2/y work lies in adminis- 
tration, yours in exploitation. But both are aspects of the same question and 
the same duty; and I gladly welcome any occasion of testifying my interest in 
an undertaking which seems to me to promise so well far the future of India.’ 
This assurance cannot satisfy any Indian as to the substantial help the Govern- 
mént of India intend giving us,........ 1f Lord Curzon really wishes to help India’s 
industrial development, the impediments that lie in her way as regards duties 
should be removed. We heartily thank Lord Curzon for evincing much inter- 
est in our industrial pursuits, but what we have to solicit of him is genuine State 
aid-to push on these industries.’ (The Belgaum Samdchdr makes somewhat 
similar comments, The Sudhdrak writes:—India can advance in point of 
aan woe only up to a certain point. As soon as India’s interests 
conflict with those of the British manufacturer, our rulers are sure to take 


measures to prevent Indian industries from competing successfully with those 
of England.] : 


10, “ Lord Curzon has immense faith in the future development of Indian 
he agen ame Oe industries. In his speech at the Zherria coal mines 
i m4 vice of. qnitt (13), 31st awelt vpon this faith, He thought that India 
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MOE cats. %, would never become a great manufacturing country 
in the sence in which many Euroyean ccuntries merit that name, but he hoped 
that she would beccme much more of a self-providing ch a than she now is. 


Given a country rich in natural rescurces, a Government w 


ta, one object of which is to promote the .technical 
fulin the expansion of industrial enterprise. 1t 
owed the subject to slip out of Lis mind : technical 
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education, no less than University education, is believed to. be engaging his 
attention. Yet even Mr. Claude Campbell cannot accuse the Native Press of 
being too exacting when it wishes that His Excellency were as communicative 
regarding the future of institutions as he is about the future of the country.” 


11, “Mr. Chamberlain’s triumphal progress in South Africa is watched with 
Mr. Chamberlain's visit to tt interest all over the world. India has a peculiar 
South Africa and the griev- interest in his speeches and doings in that country. 
ances of the Indian settlers ‘The manner in which the natives of this country have 
there, 5 been treated in South Africa has called forth com- 
Sen” ool (15), 25th Jan, plaints from all quarters. India is anxious to see 
as what attempts Mr. Chamberlain is going to make to 
ameliorate the lot of her emigrants. In the speeches delivered by him till now 
and the reports of which have been wired across to this country one in vain 
seeks to see any definite promises or hopes held out for bettering the fate of 
Indian emigrants to South Africa. On the contrary, there is a distinct ring 
about the speeches which directly conveys an idea that at least as far as India 
is concerned no good will result from Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa. 
It is now high time that the unequal and almost uncivilized treatment that is 
accorded to the natives of this country in South Africa were put a stop 
to. Those who look down upon us should consider what men like Lord Curzon 
think of us. India is not the least important part of the British Empire, and 
let her emigrants have the same treatment, rights and concessions as the Colo- 
nists of England have.” 


12. “ Reuter informs us that Mr. Chamberlain in his ‘ confidential ’ reply 
gone ee 63) to the Pretoria Chamber of Commerce advised that 
24th _ sd ‘Tee ao. (93), body to seek legislation excluding the Asiatics ‘ not as 
Asiatics but as undesirable immigrants,’ if there was 
a danger of their overrunning the country. Indians are ‘ Asiatics ’ and so it 
naturally follows that the great Apostle of modern Imperialism included 
the Indians also among ‘ undesirable immigrants.’ The Colonial Secretary 
was reported to have given a sympathetic reply to the deputation who 
approached him some time ago with a request to remove the many hardships and 
humiliations that the British Indian subjects in South Africa have to undergo. 
It is well that the secret of the ‘ confidential reply’ has leaked out; otherwise 
we would never lave divined what sentiments the Colonial Secretary cherish- 
ed as regards the poor Indians, whose lot in their adopted country is most 
humiliating. We were strongly of opinion that the hardships of the South 
African Indians would never be removed by that Birmingham Trojan, who sacri- 
ficed his oldest and dearest friends to satisfy his personal ambition. Most of 
our readers are probably aware of what his ambition is—it is to secure the much- 
coveted post which claims among its former occupants men like Gladstone and 
Canning, and Peel and Pamerston. But happily for mankind the realisation of 
this ambition is still as dim and distant as ever. Mr. Chamberlain is reputed 
to possess much courage and nerve; but we do not think, hegave a very good 
exhibition of moral courage, in making a ‘confidential’ reply to the Pretoria 
Chamber of Commerce......... It is in vain for either I ndia_or the British Indian 
subjects in South Africa to hope for a removal of their grievances so long as the 
British nation remains captive in the alluring snare of Imperialism. We 
have no faith in those who call themselves Imperialists—but we have faith in 
the Liberals of the United Kingdom. . The once sober British nation is at pre- 
sent possessed by the mad spirit of Imperialism which is synonymous with 
encroachments upon the rights and. possessions of other nations. But India and 
the South African Indians need not despair. The present state of things will 
not endure long. The British nation will at no distant date regain its lost 
equilibrium of mirid ; the frenzy of ‘insane Imperialism,’ as Mr. John Morley 
terms it, will ultimately pass away; the sound principles of Gladstonian Libera- 
lism will re-assert their wholesome influence on the public miad of England ; 
and then the Indians and their countrymen in South Africa may hope to see 
their grievances removed.”’ | . 


13. ‘It is indeed a burning shame that the Ministry in England should 
| aE ag hold its hands and do nothing to save the British 
Phan is ( ); “™ Indian subjects of His Majesty the King from the 
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iel and almost diabolical persécution to which they are being systematical- 
abjected in South Africa. We have of late been hearing a good deal 
lk on the subject of Imperialism and the rights and liberties of British 
enship. But so far as the Indians are concerned—so far as they relate 
‘people who have given the British Sovereign the brightest gem that 
is bis Royal Crown and invests it with added lustre in the sight of the 
the same rights and liberties seem to be the merest mockery. 
and delusion. It was only the other day that Lord George Hamilton, Secretary ° 
of State for India, gave the Colonial Britain, who is so prone to ride rough- 
shod ‘over the rights and liberties of British Indian subjects, a bit of his mind. 
He told them to take care how they unduly taxed the patience of the authorities 
in' England and drove them to have recourse to summary measures, in order to 
@ Ppuatdown with a high hand the oppression and harassment to which they 
systematically subjected the Indians......... We were all profoundly gratified 
at this bit of plain-speaking on the part of Lord George Hamilton and were in 
hopes that as soon as Mr. Chamberlain landed in South Africa and talked matters 
over with the ‘Colonial authorities with a view to showing them the error of 
their ways, the British Government would begin to put their foot down upon 
the petty persecution to which Indians in South Africa are being made to 
submit in such high-handed fashion, But our hopes have been doomed to a 
bitter and cruel disappointment—our expectation has not been justified by the 
results that have followed the intervention of Mr. Chamberlain’s good offices 
on our behalf. So far from helping to break the fetters of the British Indians 
im South Africa, he seems resolved to counsel a policy that will tend to rivet 
those fetters more firmly than ever on their limbs. For years we had been 
flattered with and fed upon the hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s personal 
intervention would serve to hasten the dawn of the day, that would make all 
the disabilities of the Indians in South Africa vanish into thin air. But he 
refuses to come to the rescue of the Indians and tries to excuse himself 
= on the score of his inability to dictate tothe Colonies in their domestic 
oa politics.......... He had not a word to say against the anti-Indian policy 
* of the Australian Colonies, who by laying down an impossible language 
test practically closed their doors in the face of Indian immigrants with a bang. 
And he has done something pretty much the same in South Africa—he has 
taught the Colonists to play their anti-Indian game with better decency 
and greater artistic skill and to surer purpose........... We cannot conclude 
this. article better than with the following quotation from Capital :—It 
seems rather startling to read such an utterance from a responsible Minister 
of, the Crown, but, of course, India is always selected when any rank 
injustice is sought to be perpetrated. Here we have a Durbar at Delhi, and 
Lord Curzon, indulging in a rhetorical flourish of high falutin platitudes, in 
which ‘fair and righteous dealing,’ equity and benignity, guaranteed rights 
and privileges, the ‘conscience and the purpose of my own country,’ largely 
figure and, at the same moment, Mr. Chamberlain in South Africa advising the 
Chamber of Commerce there how these high-sounding principles may be 
dodged by the use of the adjective ‘ undesirable.’ ”’ 


14.. “The Delhi Durbar, regarded in the light of an important political 
: event, has once again brought the «ft-repeated ques- 
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ei. >rospec British rule i °. yorarwr 
ee i Pi ne eee a tion to the fore—what are the prospects of British rule 
—  ——_ _.. natives in high administrative in° India to-day? We do not propose to find an 


poste, adequate reply to this question: that would be an 
j Voice. of _— (13), 31st impossible task within the limits of a short paragraph. 
— i | We shall, however, recall the prophetic words of 
a writer’ who attempted to furnish such areply more thanthirty years ago. 
This was Mr. James Routledge, a singularly fearless and acute observer, 
who edited the Friend of India (now the Statesman) in the early seventies. 
In’a forcible article remarkable alike for its accurate estimate of the 
prospects of British rule in India, as they then were, and its wise 
- -._ Forecast future, Mr. Routledge wrote in 1872: ‘Never was there 
.  § Mation in the position of a conqueror, ‘pever was there a Governor General 
2 4he Bistory of India that had a fairer stand-ground from ‘which to 
Pegin as great career of statesmanship than Lord Northbrook and: England 


| 


have at present.’ Though three decades have passed away since these 
words were written, the sentence may be read to-day with equal truth, 
and perhips greater. force, with the substitution of Lord Curzon for 
Lord Northbrook, Since then India has made considerable progress. Religi- 
ous freedom had already been secured when Mr. Routledge wrote those words: 
and of civil freedom we have got more to-day than in the seventies. But the 
question that naturally arises here is whether the prospects of British rule in 
India have improved appreciably to-day. To answer this question satisfactori- 
ly one must know whether our rulers have, or have not, ignored certain recognised 
facts and well-known principles of history, to which Mr. Routledge referred in 
the following memorable words:—‘ We cannot ignore cur history, any 
more than India can ignore hers, but we can act as sensible men by 
the light of recognised facts in both histories, and above all on that 
great principle of all history that nations can never in the long run be 
either coerced or cajoled, but must be rightly governed and rightly led’ In 
that article Mr. Routledge dwelt on the ‘ultimate connection’ between 
England and India, and mentioned the employment of the natives of India in 
high posts as an important step which would materiaily help this connection. 
Some of the higher appointments, which were closed in Mr. Routledge’s time, 
have been thrown open to our countrymen, thanks to enlightened states manship. 
But it would grieve him to learn how very slowly the natives of India have 
been admitted to responsible offices even when found qualified. The history of 
every great empire shows that no nafion ever built up an empire without the 
help and co-operation of indigenoustalent. Indeed, this was made the key-stone 
of their sovereignty. ‘ Englishmen will be the most stupid people on the face of the 
earth,’ wrote Mr. Koutledge, ‘ if, in their pride of race, they should refuse to avail 
themselves of a means of prosperity which no great race ever neglected before and 
at the same time succeeded.’ But thougha stern critic of British administra- 
tion, Mr. Routledge was not unreasonable in his demands or impracticable in his 
suggestions, He did not insist upon the employment of educate1 Indians 
indiscriminately and to the exclusion of Europeans: what he recommended was 
the opening up of high executive and administrative offices to those natives of 
India who were found tobe eminently fitted to fillthem. Once the fitness 
was proved, colour should be no bar to such employment. Unfortunately, 
even at the present day, this principle is not seldom ignored.” 


15. The Moda Vritta publishes an imaginary dialogue between a 
Mahatma and a bullock, in which the former opens 

Alleged miserable condition the conversation with an expression of sympathy 
of the Indian rayat. for es life of be and drudgery which 
: the bullocks are compelled to lead. Says the 

ges Te (120), 20th Mahatma:—I truly feel pity for you, poor a 
cattle; although you are employed in the very 

useful work of raising food for man the only reward you get is the cruel lash 
of the whip, One of the oxen replies to this as follows:—‘ You are right, 
Oh Mahatma, in describing our lot a3 miserable; but the life led by. our 
masters, the Indian peasants, is more miserable still, As compared with 
them, we may be said to be in a state of positive comfort, Our masters show 
more mercy towards us than some rulers of mankiud. They attend to our 
wants and take far more care about our nourishment than about their own. 
Consequently we are stronger and more robust than our poor and half-fed 
masters, who are often reduced t> mere skeletons through the pinch of poverty. 
If any of our kind are emaciated, there is a law which takes our masters to 
task and punishes them for treating us with cruelty, But unfortunately there 
is no law which takes some rulers of men to task for the Jean and emaciated 
condition of their subjects. Famine and plague might carry away millions of 


them but their rulers continue as cheerful as ever. We are sllowed the use of 
our horns and teeth in defending ourselves from our foes, but our masters are not 


permitted to defend themselves with weapons from wild beasts and brutes. 
Their rulers care more for their own countrymen than for our masters. 
‘he lot of the Indian rayat, in whose service we toil, is thus far more deserving 


of commiseration than our own.’ The Mahatma is represented to have been: 


deeply moved by this pathetic account and to have retired to his hermitage: — 
cox 20S1i—<s 3 
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_.- 146... “Lord.George Hamilton’s announcement that the: white troops in’ 
veces §... .,... India are likely to be increased has led Mr. G. Subrah-. 
‘The question of the mili- mania Aiyer to compile a small pamphlet in which» 
. ra a ‘ it‘ is sought to rivet public attention upon the 
tthe gs ohn gat Soe neal helplessness of India in controlling her military . 
ee tte jc expenditure, India is.a part of the British Empire, . 
and the British army in India is a part of the whole British army. The military 
expenditure of the Indian Government. depends, therefore, to a very large 
Q) tent upon the foreign policy of England inthe East and the opinion of the 
War Office as to the necessary equipment and cost of the British army. ‘This 
cannot be helped, but the injustice of throwing upon the Indian Government 
more than the share which this country may be equitably called upon to bear 
cannot. be too frequently pomted out. As Mr. T. R. Buchanan, a member of 
a the last Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, wrote last year, the military 
| strength of India is the main factor in the strength of our Empire in the Hast. 
In virtue of that strength Great Britain is a great Asiatic Power. In maintain- 
ing that military strength in a high state of efficiency, India discharges not 
_ merely an Indian but an Imperial duty. And she has a claim that in the 
3a discharge of that duty the Imperial Exchequer shall bear its share. And yet, 
as a matter of fact, in so far as the military defence of India is concerned, India. 
, pays everything, the United Kingdom nothing.” 


17. “The speech delivered by Sir Howard Vincent, at the rooms of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on ‘Thursday last, 
was very interesting. His passionate pleading for the 
aT soe Pie ion “ protection for British trade with India stands in glar- 
ts Bite. ing contrast with the shibboleth of free trade which 
Mahratta (7), 25th Jan. is still in vogue in England.........._ No single foreign 
ej nation, said Sir Howard, and no single self-govern- 
ing British colony, has made the slightest advance in the direction | of 
free trade; and England is maintaining an isolated system which enables 
foreigners to undersell British goods in the British market and makes 
Great Britain a dumping ground for the surplus products of the whole world. 
English politicians are at last realising that there is such a thing as a national 
system of political economy, and that an imperial bond of uaion must bring 
Great Britain and her Colonies into closer relations of mutual preference. Sir 
Howard wanted to impress upon the Bombay Chamber of Commerce the necessity 
for the Government of India to imyose at least a 2} per cent. import duty on all. 
really foreign goods in order tofavour British trade with India. But, as pointed 
out by Mr. D. E. Wacha at the meeting, the proposed arrangement between the 
Government of India and Great Britain would not in any way help 
poor India. No doubt the protective duties would help England to 
compete successfully with the foreign countries trading with this 
: country. But we would, in the same arrangement, lose the benefit of the 
ldwer prices of foreign goods resulting in the competition, without securing any 
compensating advantage therefor. ‘Che protection would thus be for England 

only and notforIndia, Ifthe import duties were likely to protect the interests of 

any nascent indigenous industries, they would certainly be welcome. But this 
aspect of protection does not even enter Sir Howard Vincent’s mind. He has 
evidently come as an apostle of that patent Imperialism, which takes care only 
of Great Britain, even at the cost of the\interests of her dependencies, It may 
haps suit the Colonies to show Great Britain the kind of preference which 
f Howard Vincent pleads for; but it cannot certainly suit Ind‘a. That the 


ae 


_ Remarks on the proposal to 


ment of India, however, may possibly be.forced to agree to the system 
of preferential trade with England without getting any advantage in return [or 


try, under compulsion from British manafacturers, is another matter 
togéther. What we merely wish to note here is that India would not gain any- | 


. 


hing in the arrargement.” 

18, Sir Howard Vincent is one of the brave knights of the commercial 
a Oe eee , crusaders of the tuentieth century. According to his 
— _. Keiser-i-Hind (19)y 25th Own statement he-has been holding aloft the banner: 

ee _dtm,Hing. cole. «of his fair trade cult for twenty years, but to no 
urpose. It was thought, however, that the oppor-. 
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tunity of. the temporary wave of bastard Imperialism should be seized 
to preach the crusade once more. So Sir Howard has been asked to go round. 
the world where British commerce flourishes, on his crusading pilgrim- 
age to denounce the dreadful consequences which, according to the 
Reciprocity Mongers and Fair ‘Traders, Free Trade has wrought. 
......He has toured in the Colonies and came last week-to Bombay to 
see if he, with the aid of a friendly Press, could capture the local Chamber of 
Commerce. The representatives of commerce and industry were invited and 
a brave show was made as far as the number assembled was concerned. 
But is it necessary to say that the performance was extremely poor? Need 
we say that we were quite disappointed with the address of this stalwart Goliath 

of Fair ‘Trade?...... There was not a single convincing arzument to be discovered: 
in his whole harangue, while as far as {ndian commerce was concerned, he was 

astute enough to avoid any reference to it. Wemean Indian commerce from 

the point of view of Indian merchants and Indian producers.” 


19, “The King of England is Emperor of India, but the National Anthem 
ignores the distinction. Why should not the Poet- 
ee Aateek Sor Laureate give us a revised version of it to be sung 
Voice of India (13), 31st im India? It has been suggested that a well-known 
Jan. Vedic benediction may appropriately be used as the 
Indian National Anthem—at least by the Hindus. 

‘The concluding portion of it may be translated thus: ‘ May the Empire, which 
is to be enjoyed, may the home-government, the foreign possessions, the king-. 
dom of spiritual greatness, the realm of earthly power—may it be all pervading !- 
May our Emperor live to the end of Time: be the sole King of the Earth as 
far as ifs ocean-bound limits!’ Though evidently intended as a blessing to 
be invoked on Princes, this is now pronounced on anyone who may give a _ two- 
anna piece to a Brahmin—the result either of cheap education, love of hyperbole, 
or ignorance of the meaning of the sacred words. When a number of guests 
surround the host and chant the benediction into his ears with all the fervour 
of gratitude for hospitality, it sounds as superb as the sonorous rhythm of 
massed bands. We have lost the music of the early ages, but, if a talented 
composer could set the verses to modern music, they might perhaps be sung on 


occasions with as much appropriateness as translations of the English National 
Anthem.” | | 


20. ‘*The formation of a Currency League in Bombay to get the present 
alleged unnatural currency system reformed will find 
L Formation of a Currency many sympathisersin India, By the closing of the mints 
eague in Bombay. 
Kast Goftér (24), 25th and latterly by the establishment of our fiscal system on 
Jan., Eng. cols. a gold basis, the Government of India have no doubt. 
tided over certain difficulties, and given relief to parti- 
cular interests, But the question remains whether the country has on the whole. 
profited by it, Indeed the ketters. of Mr. Jamsetjee Ardesir Wadia and the 
controversy that has been raging on the point for a long time, have left a lurking 
impression on many a mind that India has after all lost much and is losing much 
by the currency legislation of the last ten years. If the new Currency League 
does nothing more than help to clear up this moot point, it will have done an 
important service to India and the commercial interests of the country, not to 
mention the poor rayat who is represented to be a suffererby the change to the. 
extent of nearly 42 per cent. of his income. The League, we see, has been 
launched under the auspices of some of the ablest and most energetic opponents 
of the present financial policy of Government, and with discretion and modera-. 
tion they may succeed in effecting much towards a rational solution of the: 
problem,” 


21. The nomination of Khan Bahadur Navroji Dorabaji to be an 
, Additional Member of the local Legislative G@ouncil 
e mae al the pe a does as much credit to Government as it reflects honour 
oP Dorabji_ Kha a ae on Mr. Khandalawala. Government have always 
ji an a : , i é ns 
wala a8 an Additional shown their appreciation of the valuable services of Mr. — 
Member of the Bombay Khandalawala ina variety of ways. By now appoint- 
sa carries —o, (50), ing him to the Legislative Council, they have provided 
{9th Jan.; Voice of India .® Wider field for the display of his abilities. We 
(13), 32st Jan, | wish the Honourable Member a long and meritorious 
career and hope that fresh honours will in future fall 
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to his share. [The Voice of India observes :— We are pleased to see it officially 
announced that Khan Bahadur Navroji Dorabji Khandalawala is appointed 
Additional’ Member of' the local Legislative Council. An able officer and a 
learned scholar, Mr. Khandalawala will make himself specially useful to 


Government.”’| 


; > 


' 22, Itis rumoured that in deference totbe voiee of public opinion 
a . Government will appoint Mr. Rustomji M. Patel as 
Pe ae a soggy, ory Acting Chief Judge of the local Small Cause Court 
Bolitey. and that a European Barrister will be appointed to 
Sénj Varimén (75), 29th act in Mr, Rustomji’s place as Second Judge. 
Jan.; Jam-e-Jamshed (64), Mr, Rustomji’s appointment will no doubt be hailed 
lapaphott —-_" with intense satisfaction, but we cannot approve of 
(wr the arrangement whereby an outsider will be placed 
over the heads of the other Judges of the Court. They are all able and 
experienced men and it would be an injustice to ignore their elaims for 
promotion. It is said that Mr. Rustom}i will not be allowed to sit on the tribunal 
of appeal constituted to hear Improvement Trust cases, but that the new Euro- 
pean Second Judge will preside over it. What can be more awkward than the 
above arrangement, if it is actually given effect to? In such matters, Govern- 
ment should be guided by considerations of merit and merit alone and not of 
colour. |The Jdém-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e-Isldm express their approval of 
the reported intention of Government tonominate Mr, Rustomji to act for 
Mr. Chitty. } 


23, “The threatened nomination of an outsider to the Chief Judgeship of 
Reet Gefite (24), B6th the Bombay Small Cause Court has aroused considera- 
Jan Erg. eS ae indignation in legal circles and created serious mis- 
ae givings in the mercantile community of thecity. ‘lhe 
former cannot be expected to contemplate with equanimity so glaring an 
injustice as Government intend doing to a capable and deserving member of 
their profession, who has with so much credit to himself and for so many years 
done the work of the Second Judge of the Court, and who, besides, on more than 
one occasion presided as Chief Judge in the absence of Mr. Chitty. Mr. Rustom- 
jee Patel, who is sought to be ousted in favour of an outsider, has qualifications 
for the place which even Government must acknowledge to be as good, if not 
superior to those of the gentleman who is intended for the post. As to Mr. 
Patel’s experience of Small Cause Court work, Government must be supposed 
, toknow that no possible outsider can compare with him, and weare not surprised 
that in the mercantile community, grave misgivings should have been aroused 
at the prospect of the Chief Court of Small Causes being presided over by a gentle- 
man whose experience of commercial cases is of a limited character. Apart 
from the grievances of those whom we have already mentioned, Government: 
will do well to consider what impression the appointment of an English outsider 
in deliberate defiance of the rights of the junior Judges, is likely to create on 
the public mind, Willit bein the power of any apologist of the Government 
to say that, in making such an appointment and ousting deserving and well-tried 
men, they have been actuated by any other consideration save that of co'our ? 
We do not share the aspirations of those who want todo away with European 
agency so completely as to demand that there should not be more than four or 
five Englishmen at the head of Imperial and provincial affairs. But we certain- 
ly hold that it would be in the interest of the Government themselves to respect 
better the rights of deserving natives, who have already done faithful and 
meritorious service to the State and the people.” 


> ae 


24, “ Repeated adjournments of protracted trials in 3 Presidency Magis- 
ae ae —, tie pepe y ag tao congestion of work, 
Alleged congestion of wor ork israpidly increasing both at the Fortand Maz- 
. inthe. Prostdonoy ‘ ae _gaon Police Courts, and a]l the four Magistrates seem to 

— + i "¥oiee of India (13), 3)s¢ bave more work than they can attend to. The Police 
PP + a Ps oy Courts are expected to expedite business, for a criminal 
trial brooks no delay, The Magistrates somehow 


 msnage to get through their lengthy daily lists, but a complicated trial throws 
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‘long and troublesome trial in spite of their working after Court hours. Repeat- 


ed complaints brought on an investigation by the High Court Judges, which 


shows that the congestion and the consequent delay were not dueto any lack 


of diligence or despatch on the part of the Presidency Magistrates but to the 
undue pressure of the work which they were unable to meet, Government 
thereupon proposed a re-distribution of the work, but asis pointed out by the 
Judges, the staff of the Presidency Magistrates’ Courts is inadequate, and no 
re-distribution of the work, however judiciously made, will be of any avail. 
It has been suggested in some quarters that a Bench of Honorary Magistrates 
should be raised: from the ranks of the Justices of the Peace, and that it should 


‘be empowered to dispose of petty cases, thus relieving the Magistrates to some 


extent. The suggestion would be welcome if it were feasible, but it is fraught 
with difficulties. An experiment may be cautiously made; it will, at any 
rate, make our Justices of the Peace look less ornamental. But if it be impos- 


sible to raise such a Bench, then the only alternative left is to strengthen 
‘the staff of the Presidency Magistrates,”’ ) 


25, “We can scarcely believe the Amrita Bazar Patrika when it says 
| that the real prosecutor Sof Mr. Tilak, in the 
Mr. Tilnk’s case. . criminal case brought against him which is yet 
Phenia (8), 28th Jan. ; ° ; ) 
Pratod (182), 26th Jan. going on, is the Bombay Government, the complain- 
ant being only an instrument in its hands, Our 
contemporary further alleges that the Bombay Government ‘has _ sanc- 
tioned Rs. 20,000 from the public exchequer to conduct the prose- 
cution and is paying the prosecution counsel at the rate of Rs. 300 
per diem as fee.’ Could this be true? Could the English nobleman, who 
presides over the Bombay administration, so far forget the rules of fair play as 
to hit a public man who had already been the victim of ‘ the oppressor’s wrong 
and the proud man’s contumely ’ below the belt? We repeat the question and 
ause for areply.” [The Pratod writes:—We learn from the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika that, Mr. Brewin had made a report to the Bombay Government after 
making a preliminary investigation into the Tilak case, If this be true, 
Government would do well to lay Mr. Brewin’s report before the public. ] 


26. “Are the 9th Lancers in disgrace, or has Lord Curzon been 
; faint-hearted enough to allow the brag and bluster 
The case of the 9th of their builying friends to turn him away from 
Lancers. a j 
Phenix (8), 24th Jan. the path of duty which he chalked out for him- 
self, and tostultify himself so far as to go back 
upon his former policy of righteousness and let justice be defrauded of its 
due! ‘This question must have occurred to many of those who witnessed 
tie part which the 9th Lancers played in the proceedings of the Delhi Durbar 
and the ill-taste and ill-breeding of Lord Curzon’s own guests, some of whom 
were so forgetful of their duty to their nost as not only to cheer the Lancers 
but to shout ‘Good old Lancers’ when the latter entered the Amphitheatre 
in attendance on His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught. Even the 
Special Correspondents of some Anglo-Indian fjapers were constrained 
to characterise this scandalous demonstration as being disgraceful to the 
last degree. Lord Curzon was understood to have inflicted some kind 


of punishment on the 9th Lancers for their ‘harbouring a criminal in 


their midst’ aud helping to conceal a crime of the most hideous character! 
When His Excellency’s own guests, therefore, cheered the Lancers they were 
guilty of an act of discourtesy to their host! But that is a point which they 
may be left to settle between themselves and their host. It does not con- 
cern us in the least. What we should l'ke to know is how it wasthat the 
Lancers, who were under a cloud and in deep disgrace, and whose exclusion 


from all participation in the Delhi Durbar was understood to have been 


suggested as a punishment by the Military authorities, though excused by 
Lord Curzon in deference to the wishes of the retired officers of the 
regiment, were allowed to form part of the Duke of Connauzht’s escort 
at the Delhi Durbar! Why wasso much prominence given tothem? Lord 
©urzon seems to have relented since he showed a bold front in the in- 
terests of justice and righteousness. ‘I'his isindeed a great pity and after this 


we are not surprised to read in the Indian Mirror that ‘ soon after, some soldiers 
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ot: yet ancther British “regiment kicked up a row at the Viceroy’s own door 
and killed’one or two Indian policemen. If the military thus go out of hand 
— ‘and may commit any outrage with impunity, and if the civil white popula- 
ar ~ tion, both official and non-official, abet them, where is the security of the 

‘Empire in India? Refractory whites have heen pampered too long 
and have acme a standing menace not only to our people, but also to the 
‘Government itself. For the sake of the Empire, then as much as for his own, 
‘ this is just the occasion when Lord Curzon should be both Just and fearless. 
Ta Lord Kitchener, he will find a just and fearless colleague.” 


27. A Dholka correspondent of the Vishwadarshin writes:—The Sub- 
ordinate Judgeof Dholka attends his Court at 3 P.M. 
eng complaint against the every day. ‘This causes great inconvenience to the 


sire Judge of Dholka jiticant public, especially to those who attend the Cuurt 
~ ere or (79), 15th On business from the neighbouring villages, Complaints 
Jan. are also heard that the Subordinate Judge decides cases 


ex parte in favour of plaintiffs. If enquiries were to 
‘be made into the matter, further irregularities would be brought to light. It is 
difficult to understand why the Subordinate J udge is not transferred elsewhere. 


28. “ Our readers may recollect that in the Mahrdtta of 26th January 1902, 
we had gt ny 5 mere ago public to the 
; i standing scandal of fPandita Ramabai’s Sharada 
dean (Widews’ Home) 2 Sadan, and had suggested tnat Government might 
Kedgaon (Poona). well make it a point to get the Sadan inspected by 
Mahrétta (7), 25th Jan-; their officers just in the same way as the jails in the 

—" a” ca, Menire Presidency. The Sadan is practically a jail, because 
Opinion (34), 25th Jan.; enforced detention is as much practised in the one 

' Arunodaya (88), 25th Jan.; institution as in the other, with the only difference 
Dnydnprabdsh (31), 29th that while the detention in a jail is authorised and 

asi 7th dan. Saméchér egal, the detention in the Sadan is unauthorised and 

pe wrongful, being against the will of the inmates con- 
cerned, At the end of a year, we are glad to find 

that the District Magistrate, Poona, has done something by way of institutin 

an inspection of the Sadan with the result that about a hundred girls 

in that house of bondage have appealed to him to be released therefrom. 
According to a representative of the Deccan Herald, the names and 
addresses of these girls have been taken down in order that inquiries might 

oe +. ~be made regarding the whereabouts of their parents and guardians; and 
ce. Mr. Brander, Assistant Collector and Magistrate, has been asked to make a 
eee report upon the matter. We await this report with curiosity, while to the girls 
concerned it is of the greatest moment, as upon it depends their release from their 

present captivity. But, in the meanwhile, we may remark that independent 
corroboration of most of the allegations made by us when we wrote last on the 
Subject is to be found in the account given by the representative of the Deccan 

Herald of his interview with Mr. Swifte, the District Magistrate, and with 

’ Ramabai herself at Kedgaon. According to Mr. Swifte, Mr. Brander’s inspectios. 

of the Sadan has brought to light certain sanitary defects in regard to it. 

But we may say that we are not concerned with the sanitary condition of the 

Sadan. What we wish to know is whether the Pandita does or does not prac- 

a | tise: enforced detention against the girls of whom she is the self-constituted 
i ere: So far as Mr. Swifte knew, there was one iastance in which a grown- 
 —s—Ct«s*sé= = a, piel had ap ppliied to the District Magistrate for her release. But even 
} ; one instance of this kind is sufficient to prove the case against the Pandita. In 
her interview with the representative of the ‘Deccan Herald, the Pandita is 
é ported to have said that ‘ she tells them (girls) that the door is open to them to 
_—~—s«s OO Wherever they want to.’ But if that is so, we fail to understand why even 
ee ee one case it should have been necessary for a grown-up inmate of the Sadan to 
__- @pply to the Mag te for herrelease. The truth of the matter is, however, evi- 
~denced. b [Bema own admission made to the representative of the Deccan 
Herald that on Mr. Brander’s asking some of the girls whether they wanted to 
their homes, one hundred of them said that they did want to. As Mr. 
otin “a5 8 ‘Magistrate and not as a wily missionary or a cross- 
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examining pleader, it may safely be presumed that the replies given to him by 
the girls were a correct expression of the real state of their minds. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the presence of Ramabai or her agents by the 
side of Mr. Brander must have had the same deterrent effect upon the girls as is 
always caused by the presence of the jailor upon prisoners when they 
are asked by the official visitors whether they have any grievance against 
the jailor. Mr. Swifte, of course, innocently enough believed Pandita Rama- 
bai when she assured him that the children were not forced to become 
Christians. For aught we know, what the Pandita says may be true. But, 
then, we must regard the phenomenon of the voluntary conversion of | 
young girls hardly out of their swaddling clothes as the greatest miracle 
that Christ ever performed. In conclusion, we have Only one sugyestion to 
offer, and it is this. If Mr. Brander does not suceed in finding out the where- 
abouts of some of the young girls who have prayed to be liberated, he will not 
give them back to the evangelistic mercies of the Pandita before taking 
counsel with independent Hindu gentlemen, who might perhaps help him to 
satisfactorily dispose of them either by taking them under their own care 
or sending them to the Hinduorphanage at Dhulia, Ahmedabad or Surat.’ 
(Several other papers ot the week similarly complain about the alleged wrongful 
restraint exercised by Pandita Ramabai upon some of the inmates of her Sadan 
and request Government to send such of the girls as may be willing to leave 
the Sadan to their parents or guardians after making proper enquiries about the 
whereabouts of the latter. ] 


29. Government have, no doubt, taken upon themselves the responsibility 
_ of saving the poor Indians from dying of hunger 
P, Satins th dan. ’ during years offamine. But this responsibility is 
not of a permanent character. It ceases with the 
return of prosperous years, In England the state of things is quite 
different. Poor houses are permanently established there to provide work 
for the unemployed and to dispense gratuitous relief to the aged and the 
infirm. If India had enjoyed the same advantage, her condition would have been 
much better than at present and there would not have been found so many 
beggars thronging the streets of Indian towns, It is a pity that the two 
peoples living under the same rule should have different kinds of treatment 
meted out to them. The Indian subjects of the British Government have 
at least aright to demand from them protection for the poor widow and 
the helpless orphan, The day when Government will discharge such obliga- 
tions to their Indian subjects may be distant, but we hope that they will 
not in the meanwhile syrudge to give effect to the following sugzestion, 
which will cost them nothing. ‘They should at least make it known to 
the public that the missionaries, who take orphans under their charge, 
do so not with a view to hold them in bondage for life, Besides, whenever 
the children are taken in their charge by the agents of missionaries, it 
should be made obligatory upon them to note the ages of children, 
their places of residence, the names of the provinces wheace they are 
brought, &c. It is equally necessary to obtain information as regards the 
missionary institutions where these children are sent and brought up. If such 
information is made available to the people, we shall not hear of any scandal 
like that of Pandita Kamabai’s Home. [The Prekshak makes somewhat 
similar remarks and obs-rves that it is partly the fault of the people themselves 
that unprotected orphans are allowed to fall into the hands of Pandita 
Ramabai’s agents. | ste | 


80. ‘ We particularly wish to draw the gre 4 our readers to the 
> appeal made by Mr. Justice Crowe to endow the 
_The Honourable Mr. Jus- J. J, Hospital with a fund to supply thas institution 
tice Crowe’s appeal for rais- = 4), an adequate staff of nurses, and we hope that 
ing an endowment fund to é : : 
supply theJ. J. Hospital with the appeal is not made in vain. All that tends to 
an adequate nursing staff. relieve or to alleviate human suffering ought to have 
_ Gujarati (15), 25th Jan, 9 gnecial claim upon every philanthropic and generous 
— ees ae Ow. otiteen,.. N ursing plays no.unimportant part: iu 
@ ; — ae combating sickness, and all the attempts of a. skilful 
physician may be hopelessly wasted by the want of proper and careful nursing. 
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that an adequate and trained staff of: nurses is 
adjunet of an’ hospital than its stafl of physicians and 
The want of such a staff of nurses'in the J. J. Hospital, as disclosed 
Font ice. Crowe, cannot but be a matter ‘of regret and the sooner that 
aut is.supplied the better it is for the reputation of this city. Government 
vi: ocoeciaes their duty and responsibility in the matter by undertaking to 
contribute half the expenses of the nursing establishment, and we think that it 
ig bat right that the public should meet the Government half WBY. .00 00-00 
| -It is deaienble that everything should be done to have an increase in the 
wapbet of native nurses ayailable in the city. On account of social and 
ns Considerations native patients would like to have native nurses, We 
‘that all these considerations will make the well-to-do of this city open 
nae purses wide, und to meet Mr, Justice Crowe’s appeal liberally.’’ ['The 
Rdst Goftdr makes similar comments. | 


- 81. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has submitted a proposal to 
Government to reduce the present three classes of tele- 
A suggestion about the graphic messages to two, the rate for an eight-worded 
Be reduction of telegraphic meggage in each class being one rupee and eight annas 
ey e-Souddgar (56), Tespectively. We are of opinion that it would be 
30th Jan, more convenient to reduce the rate of deferred messages 
: from eight annas to four. Such an arrangement will 
popularise telegraphic messages among the people immensely, ‘The Department 
need apprehend no pecuniary loss whatever from this arrangement. When 
the Post Card was introduced, similar apprehensions of a falling off in the 
ae revenue were entertained, but the result showed in the end that they were 
Ss altogether groundless. We, therefore, suggest that the rate of deferred messages 
cS | bé reduced from eight annas to four. 
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ae 32. ‘ We can never excuse an enlightened hody like the British Govern- 
ae | ment if it adopts methods and practices which are 
Bi 20 opener akin to those of the pious Hindu widow going round 
examination of passengersat @ Peepul tree to rid herself of all. ber sins and 
bunders and ren wer stations, errors of life. And yet what better picture do the 
Joa. Mee. — C25), 406h plague measures of the dsy offer? .The farce of 
the medical examination of passengers at the railway 
atations and bunders has been kept up, probably to amuse somebody at the 
head of Government in hours of supreme dullness brought on by monotony of 
work. It is sad to reflect onthe unnecessary trouble caused thereby to 
hundreds and thousands of people. Nobody has ever ventured to point out the 
smallest benefit accruing from the system of examination now maintained, 
and every body has admitted the inconvenience it causes to passengers and the 
opportunity it offers,for corruption and oppression. At the bunders, for 
example, unwary people ‘suspected of sickness’ are segregated and kept i in 
quarantine, even against their will, and nobody knows on what. authority such 
a ure has been maintained. At the inspection stations on the railways, 
the-trains are still detained for at least half an hour, and the farce is enacted 
unblushingly to the cost and humiliation of the luckless passengers, Cannot 
a the Government order the discontinuance of these plague preventive measures ? 
Pi — SS Naeseeese We Can assure them that these measures are entirely useless and that 
2 oe their. removal will cause ad the amalest regret, except perhaps to those 
_ who are engaged i in the work,” - 


3, It ‘is a very curious order that has been promulgated, that in case 
baie Pi of Europeans attacked with plague only those able 

Pong gears to pay will be treated at the European Plague 
Hospital, which has at length been re-opened. May 
Poona we b3 permitted to ask, whether hospitals are intended 
bserver (0), 99th. aly for one. rich? We always ‘laboured under the 
| iD : mistaken it now turns out to be, that 
i for, the poor class of people than for the rich; 
‘all the means at their disposal of taking care 
during. eriod - of . nese and can obtain every comfort, 
re unable fo do 20 for want of, MEANS.,......., We are certain 
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that there are a few European pensioners, men who fought: hard in maintain- 
ing the Empire of Her late Majesty the Queen Empress, in Poona. Broken 
down old soldiers, earning a paltry pension, and having no spare money- for 
hospital treatment. How if one of these old veterans were struck down with 
the plague in Poona ?.......... But as this strange, curious, unaccountable and 
‘inexplicable order has gone out to the world, His~ Excellency Lord Northcote 
will hear of it and perhaps show something more of the milk of human 
kindness to his poor countrymen in Poona than has been exhibited by those 
responsible for the order in question.” 


34, ‘* A few weeks ago through our vernacular columns we ventured to 
offer certain suggestions to the various local autho- 
Plague at Poona anda few ities, such as the City Municipality, the Police and 
suggestions to the local the Irrigation Department, as to the way they might 
authorities. | helpth 5 intends Dinaiiel A in Aimnebhe tua i 1s ABR 
Dnydm Prakash (31), 29th belpthe plague refugees directly and indirectly in times 
Jan., Eng. cols. like these. The Irrigation Department has so far left, 
littleroom for complaint, because they have been pretty. 
regular in the supply of the canal-water, and we only trust that they will stick to 
the present practice to the end of the epidemic. But cannot the Police be expected 
to extend scme protection to the Poona plague refugees ? Of course they have to 
discharge their duties in the city, duties all the heavier on account of so many 
people having left the town. But we put it seriously to the Police authorities 
if they cannot devise some means of extending their protection to the various 
private health camps as they do in the case of the public ones, The recurrence 
of the plague every year for a certain period has now become a. matter of dead 
certainty, and as the people at large have learnt by bitter experience to accom- 
modate themselves to the state of things thus brought about, the authorities also 
must follow suit, and extend their protecting hand to the people who seek refuge 
from the annual visitation in isolated camps.......... We may be allowed to 
suggest one or two things which the Municipality might well consider. We are 
sure the Municipal authorities would not be going beyond the scope of their 
duties if they made lighting and conservancy arrangements for the plaguo 
refugees ; and they would be conferring a positive boon upon the people if they 
supplied every group of ten or more huts with an isolated shed to which a 
plague case occurring in any one of those huts might be removed,” 


35. Plague continues to play havoc in our city and the figures of plague 
deaths show no signs of decrease. The arrangements 

Alleged inadequacy of the for the treatment of patients in the Plague Hospital 
staf = and ae  Plazng also. continue to be unsatisfactory. The hospital 
Hospital. ee a ae inadequate and both the Hospital Assistant 
Sudhdrak (40), 26th Jan. and the Kuropean medical officer who visits the 
hospital occasionally are ill. It is a wonder to us how 

the work in the hospital is, under these circumstances, carried on atall. The 


ambulances which were at one time used in removing patients to the Plague 


Hospital are replaced by common carts and the sufferings of the patients are~ 


thereby aggravated, ‘There isnot an adequate supply of clothing for the patients. 
in the hospital. We hope these defects will be remedied soon. 


36. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘ There have been an unusually 
large number of theit cases of late in Karachi in which 

Alleged frequency of the offenders have not been brought to book. Mr. That- 
thefts at Karachi and a sug- her is one of the most zealous Superintendents of Police 
the City oe increase OF ve have had fcrsome ti me past. Mr. Wardle, the Can- 
Phaniz (8), 24th Jan, tonment Inspector, is also an experienced Police officer. 


Then how are we to account for so many cases of 


theft, which have remained undetected ? ‘The truthis simply this. The trade 


and commerce of Kardchi has increased by leaps and bounds, so has the popula- 
tion, ‘There has been an inflex from K4thiawar of the famine-stricken, as also 
of the criminal classes from the Punjab, But has there been a corresponding 
increase in the Police force? The answer is a decided ‘No,’ Mr, Thatcher 
Government and endeavour to have the: Police force augmented.” 

‘cox 2084—7 


should bring this unsatisfactory state of things to the notica of the Bombay 


ane “E re 8% tht ise matter for sincere regret that the plague statistics in Kardchi 
| iy RRR Behe _. «dhave begun to look up once more and the authorities 
; “Plagne mossares er Kark- have found it: necessary to order the adoption of old 
ay 4 “0 precautions, viz., evacuation and disinfection of houses 
waohi Ohronicle (5); in ;which dead rats are found, and the reporting 
~) OA a of all cases and deaths from plague to the Plague 
tendents. We have had occasion ere now to express our cordial 
roval of the plague administration at Kardichias directed by Mr, R. P. 
row, the Collector of the District, but the circular recently issued by 
him which appeared in our last issue regarding the re-introduction of old plague 
measures has taken the public by surprise and created a good deal of 
in their mind. It is these very measures that have from the very 
nning been regarded with disfavour by the people, and if they have 
hitherto cheerfully submitted to the measures that are opposed to their instincts, 
it is due to the law-abiding disposition which is so conspicuous a feature of their 
character, but that is no reason why they should be laid under the necessity of 
continuing to yield obedience tothe same measures any longer. ‘Those well- 
to-do people who think it best to be out of all harm’s way are fast leaving the 
city. But it is hard lines on these poor men who live from hand to mouth and 
can hardly command one full meal a day, to be compelled to vacate their quarters, 
It'is scarcely fair to drive them into the jungle in these days, We cannot 
help thinking that the authorities have gone very much out of their way 
- this time. They manage things very differently in the City of Bombay. For 
a we are told that there is no compulsory evacuation there. The poorer 
a classes are not disturbed at all. Why should not a similar policy be adopted 
in Karachi P ”’ 
_ . ,,88. .“ That the plague regulations introduced by our benign Government 
Se have proved an unmixed evil is a truism which none 
“Karidhi Cantonment peace dare deny. We mean that wherever these regulations 
+ Phowwiee (8)s 28th Jan. are introduced, they are bound to operate harshly 
on the people, howsoever good the intentions of their 
authors may be. Though our sad experience of the past teaches us that the 
. detention camps and the medical inspection of the railway stations are no 
good and a mere farce, yet our ‘ powers that be,’ for reasons best known to 
themselves, epee in their continuance to the infinite harassment of the poor 
Indians, We are led to make these reflections because we have received several 
complaints from several Native gentlemen, whose mode of living is as good as 
ae that.of Europeans, that the treatment accorded them at the Karachi Canton-. . 
ment Station, when they go to see their relations and friends off, is not what 
eS it ought to be. A good while before the arrival of the Medical officer at the 
station, these Native gentlemen are unceremoniously told to leave the platform, 
while Europeans are allowed to remain there until the train leaves the station. 
_ We-ask in the name of goodness why the local plague authorities should 
Observe this invidious distinction between Europeans and at least those Indians 
- whose mode of living is as good as that of the former. Every one, whether 
) ‘European or Indian, is naturally very anxious to remain on the platform to bid 
good-bye to his (or her) near and dear ones who are going to distant lands at the 
time of departure of the train. We, therefore, sanguinely hope that Mr, Barrow, 
o- a da Collector, will redress this grievance.” 
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“iA | eat ‘ - Legislation, 
“Bo i is announced that the Civil Procedure Code Amendment Bill as 
is %h amended by the Select Committee will not be brought 
iv: : The " _ Code before the Supreme Council before May. This is no 
age hee 82), 26th doubt a satisfactory assurance. But then no time 
should be lost in placing the Billin its modified form 
we before the public so that the people might know the 
mendations of the Select Committee and form their opinion about the 
The il is ofa an —ee character and the public should have ample 
p dise propose i modifications } in'the preseat law. We are told that 
on ‘Select Committee introduce drastic changes 
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in the draft Bill and we trust that the Supreme Government will not make 
undue haste in carrying the Bill through the Council and lay itself open to 
blame as the Bombay Government did at the time of passing the Land Revenue 


Amendment Bill. | 
3 ye 


PA 


Eilucation, 


40. “It gives us real pleasure to see Ahmedabad striving after a 
first-rate Technical School. In England they are 
Technical School at spending crores of rupees on technical education— 


oe ge India (13), 31st Birmingham, Manchester and London are examples 
OS Aogags . Surely, in India we ought to be able to spend our 


| lakhs. ‘To this end, however, the State and the 
public-spirited citizens must pull together. We trust sincerely that the 
Government of Bombay will spare no expense to make the Provincial Technical 
School at Ahmedabad a model institution of its kind. As for the citizens, 
Mr. Chinubhai, grandson of the late Mr. Ranchhodlal, has already come 
forward in a most liberal spirit. Besides giving a lakh of rupees towards the 
starting of the school, Mr. Chinubhai has now given a valuable site and the 
sum of Rs. 35,000 for the buildings. Thus, then, the example of a prudent and 
far-seeing citizen is by no means lost to the city. Although Mr, Ranchhodlal 
himself is gone, he promises to live again in his modest young grandson. Let 
us hope other wealthy men will rally round the standard he has raised and do 
all they can for the success of the school. ”’ 


41. “The question of agricultural education is, at the present moment, 
engaging the serious attention of the Government of 
,_ Agricultural education Trdia, and orders on the subject are likely to be issued 
in India. “Poti ; 
Voice of India (13), 3lst @¢ an early date. This is good news indeed, for the 
Jan. recurrent famines of the past few years have 
emphasised the necessity of giving our masses, essen- 
tially agricultural, a training by means of the plough rather than the pen. 
That the vast majority of our people are agriculturists was known long before 
the recent cycle of droughts swept over the land; and it is not hazardous to 
predict that India will always be, in the main, agricultural. ‘The wonder is 
all the greater, then, that agricultural education has received so little attention 
from the authorities. The very life of the country may be said to hang upon it. 
We are aware of experiments made in certain parts of the country, at the 
instance of the Agricultural Department, but we are also aware that they fell 
far short of the requirements, in some cases, and, in others, were too 
elaborate and high-pitched for those who were expected to profit by them. 
Teaching the science of agriculture to school-children througb the ordinary 
village schvool-master has always seemed to us to be worse than useless.......... 
The ordinary village school-master is no ploughman. All he learns at 
the Training College is a bit of agriculture, chemistry and physics, Fortified 
with this suverficial knowledge he is sent out to teach those who probably know 
more about the subject than he does, Little wonder, then, that the pupils and 
their parents laugh at the attempt to provide them with what is termed ‘the 
new learning,’ or that the well-intentioned policy of Government is discredited. 
The village rayat is a hard-headed man to reason with where his land and his in- 
dustry are concerned, Ifa certain method of manuring answered the purpose of 
his forefathers, he argues, why should he now change it? The new method may 
be a better one, but it is after all an experiment. Who will convince him of the 
advantages of the improved method? Certainly not the village school-master...... 
We have criticised the system of agricultural training, as it is in vogue at 
the present day, at some length, because we think it high time that 
Government should chalk out a definite line of action and revise the 
orders it passed some time ago at the instance of Sir E, Buck. The expe- 
rimental stage should come to an end, and a workable scheme should be 
started after carefully studying all the aspects of the question........... 
What the country needs is an army of special teachers, specially trained for 
the purpose of teaching the children of agricu!turists...:..;.. : Then, as: regards 


ru 


sepia material should be: utilised-for. the ’ purpose. Only 
-towands the. subject.and the work should be trained up. 
n not,at the bottom but rather at the top, with a. college that 
eC | axp ents of the new science. The men must be ‘ experts’ 
agro ut inW@eality.......... When these special teachers are 
sos well-versed in the theoretical aspects of the science of agriculture, 
; ton gg? honld be given charge of an experimental farm, with the view of giving 
hem 2 aa insight into the actual working of the industry. ‘These farms 
o al ike AE pt ome The cattle farms in Gujardt, all bearing the 
‘4 ortheote, are doing very useful work in their special 
a locatities; and hed! mabe of these might bestarted'in every big agricultural town. 
a eal money, but if the right sort of apricultural education is to be 
a ' givin by men of:the' proper stamp, it must be paid for. It is well known that 
ae enitural education in England costs crores of rupees ; India must be prepared 
to devote some lakhs at’ least to this purpose. There is no doubt room here for 
vate’ poet liberality. But Government must, of course; take the 
‘in the matter.” 


42, “Dr. Jackson, the sys Principal of the Dayaram Jethmal Sind 
Arts College, has been industriously casting about in 
— =aaee Sietuas of toc inden order to bring more funds to the Dapatans Jethmal 
as abad students in the Dayaram Sind Arts College since the Hyderabad Municipality 
Jethmal Sind Arts College. has reduced its annual contribution to the College 
| ho omy Chronicte (5), from Rs. 2,000 to Ra. 1,000 and it is almost pathetic 
nc —— | to observe the shifts to which he has been having 
as recourse, in order to raise the needed funds. His latest proposal is to enhance 
the fees of the Hyderabad students by Rs. 5 per term—a proposal that has 
fairly caused astonishment in all quarters. And what comes next is positively 

| preposterous,'for we are told that if the Hyderabad Municipality cease to 
contribute altogether, the Hyderabad students will bave to pay Rs. 10 more 
term. . We do not know what the learned Principal is driving at. He seems 

to be determined to create an anomaly which will prove a prolific source of 
mischief tothe best interests of the College. Granted that the Hyderabad 

| Municipality does not see its way to increase the College grant, one fails to see 
why. the sins of the Hyderabad Municipality should. be visited on the Hyder- 
oS abad students. Neither could one bring oneself more readily to acknowledge 
ee the -appropriateness of the Principal's proposal. Dr. Jackson knows well 
= enough that it was on the donations and subscriptions from Hyderabad princi- 
pally. that the foundation of his. College was laid. The Hyderabad students 
do\not claim any preference over others on that account. Moreover, Hyderabad 
students have to pay a lot of other expenses in the shape of railway fare, 
boarding: fees, &c., which the Kardchi students have not to bear. ‘Fair play and 
no favour should be shown to all, whether Hyderabadies or otherwise. If the 
Hyderabad students .all leave the College ina body what will become of the 
Jollege and where will Dr. Jackson himself be? We hope that the more sensible 
members of the College Board will allow wiser counsels to prevail and not lend 
0 ce to the anomalous proposal of the Principal. If the College Board 
isin want of funds let the fees be increased all round or the salaries of the 
pal int the svolesars: slightly decreased in order to make both ends 
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43. “A | n sdabad was 80 long pote free from plague, but it has 
| ,  &t last been caught into its clutches, A number 


06 ae ave already occurred here. The 
gt authorities saenittod ‘th for the ge 
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did not create earlier the least suspicion in the minds of persons in charge of 


the Health Department of the Municipality as well in that of the Municipal : 


President. The matter had at any rate a very suspicious look, which called 
for a greater activity than usual at the hands of the staff of the Health 
Department to ascertain as to how the plague was brought to this city. But 
judging from the absence of observation for ten days of persons coming here 
from infected places, one will be justified in concluding that a person coming 
here from an infected place may have spread the infection. However, it is now 
useless to make a surmise as to the origin of the disease, for we are not so much 
concerned with it as with the work of stamping out the disease. Fortunately, the 
disease so far has been almost confined to one or two particular areas, and if proper 
remedies are adopted it would not be difficult to stamp it out. We are aware 
that the Municipal authorities have of late been somewhat active but, we regret 
to state, not in proportion to the gravity of the situation. Being laymen we are 
reluctant to dogmatise on the subject, but we think the re-introduction of 
the system of observation for ten days of persons coming from infected places 
coupled with a little more special attention to the sanitation of the city generally 
and of the parts affected in particular may go a great way towards attaining the 
desired object. The people themselves are fortunately alive to the danger 
and this ought to strengthen the hands of the authorities.’ [The Gujardte 
Punch makes somewhat similar remarks. } 


44, We entirely differ from those who think that because certain measures 
which it was customary at one time to adopt in 
Plague at Suratand alleged combating a plague epidemic, failed to prove effective, 
laxity of the local Municipal it ig futile to take any measures against the disease, 
authorities. : ‘ , gr 
Deshi Mitra (55), 29th Inall casesof epidemics, we consider that it is the 
Jan, duty of municipal and other local bodies to take every 
care to improve the sanitary condition of the areas 
under their control, and we believe that the local Municipal authorities are 
not doing all in their power to keep the city in as clean and sanitary a condition 
as they ought. Many of the by-lanes and gullies are neglected altogether and 
the sanitary department of the Municipality have not issued any instructions to 
the public as in Bombay for improving the sanitation of their premises. We 
hope Mr. Sladen, President of the Municipality, will take vigorous measures 
to improve the sanitation of the city, 


Native States. 


45, “From the lst of February, the Holkarshahi will be no more, and the 
Marathas will realise therein the first practival boon 

Impending retirement of from the British Government in commemoration of 
~ po sare rye “ the great Durbar. Itis a matter of common know- 
State. 8 edge that the Maharaja Holkar having allowed 
Mahrdtta (7), 25th Jan. certain eccentricities of his mind to unduly attract 
public attention, the Government of India deprived 

him of some of his powers and entrusted the administration of the State 
to a Council with the Divan as the chief executive officer. The arrangement, 
it was understool, did not satisfy the Maharaja; and in a moment of anger or 
infatuation, he committed himself to a written yadi in which he offered to 
abdicate the gad: in favour of his son and to retire ona fixed pension. Later 
on, when the Viceroy last visited Mhow, he wrote to the Maharaja and 
indirectly expressed his desire to visit Indore. ‘To this the Maharaja 
Holkar is reported to have given a somewhat sarcastic reply, which pur- 
ported to remind the Viceroy that as he, the Maharaja, was practically 
made an outlander in his own State, it was bootless for him either to send 
or withhold an, invitation to His Excellency to visit Indore. The Viceroy 
thereupon did not of course visit Indore, but the Maharaja was prevailed upon 
to visit His Excellency at Mhow, and is reported to have made an excellent im- 
pression upon the latter. At any rate the invitation sent to the Maharaja to attend 
the Delhi Durbar gladdened his heart. But now comes the news that, taking 
the Maharaja at his own word, the Viceroy has forced upon him the retirement 
which, a8 observed above, he had sought ina moment of anger or infatuation. 
His minor son will be installed on the gad onthe 1st of ‘February’ and-the 
Maharaja will get an annual allowance of four lakhs of rupees and have to stay at 
Badhwai. The administration will be reorganised with the centre of financial 
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i to some British officer. We need not here 
tion as to how far the Maharaja's fate has been self-inflicted ; 
ee ee sad ag d Curzon. has acted most astutely im taking the. Maharaja at 
ee hin v my me a bringing the Holkarshahi under the overshadowing influence 
a le the B itish ” Gover ramént. If the Maharaja Holkar may be said to have 
ee ee ; aalady in his nature, Lord Curzon has on his purt performed a 


relen ei IT operation, and we doubt whether this sudden disappointment 
‘ he : pin any way to improve the condition of the Maharaja’s mind.”’ 


Hes iB. | 

ae # When the strain of government proved too much for the mental 

as 18) Sst robustness of a Native ruler in former times, 
gen hs) ar himself and his dynasty stood in danger of being 
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Samarth’ (36), Mth overthrown by some, unscrupulous adventurer. One 
Mona wombat Vasbhav (132), of the advantages of British protection is that, if a 
zoe Native Prince feels fatigued under the harness, he can 
quietly give himeelf relief without any prejudice to the interests of his Royal 
house. *Phe Mahuraja Holkar of Iudore, it is said, wili retire on a pensioa 
very § shortly, and his son is secure on his gadi. Bacon, quoting Seneca, 
reminds us that ‘that anger is ruin, which breaks itself upon that it falls,’ and 
it hae beem surmised that, in the case of the Holkar, temper and temporal 
glory could not be at peace with each other. That must be regrettable, but 
there is obviously a vast difference between ruin and pension.”’ (‘The Prekshak 
writes :— If the Maharaja is going to retire from the administration of his 
Btate voluntarily because he does not agree with his Minister or for some 
reason, We sympathise with him, But if his retirement is forced 
upon him by teking him at his word uttered in an unguarded moment, we 
cannot approve of it nor of the arrangement proposed for “the administration of 
the affairs of the State. The Samarth observes that it is not statesmanlike to 
outward sympathy with the Native Chiefs on the one hand and to mete 
| owt unsympathetic treatment to them on the other. Lhe Mumbai Vaibhav 
makes somewhat similar comments, ] 


47, “If therumours about the impending abdication of the Holkar be 


eS . Fiore: Tavished (64), 28th correct, public sympathy will go out towards the 
es am-é-J GMs , tg 
Jali) Bag: 6c.) “Ababer-c- unfortunate Prinve. Some evil star dogged the 


Soudégar (5v), 30th Jan. Holkar’s career frum the first, the genesis of his 

sorrows and his troubles as a ruler and a feudatory 
dating, if we mistake not, from his visit to Kngland on the occasion of the 
Jubilee in 1887, What has happened since then is more ur less an Open secret, 
and the less said about it the better........... In this unhappy termination of the 
Holkar’s Career as a ruler, we find nothing but the inevitab:e consequences of the 
poliey. which the Indian Government too often, we wight almost say invariably, 
pursues, the pulicy of giving what might be termed the long rope to its feudatories. 
a Ia thus helping an im possible Chief to bring about his own ruin, they no doubt 
a 2 capa for a time, from undeserved insinuations on the part of a sus- 
a - pieious Sp ulation. But we doubt if in doing so Government calculate the 


do to the helpless subjects of such Chiefs, W e, of course, look to 
ian Government not only to be just but. generous and considerate in 
palings with the Native Cbiefs.........But it would be higher statesman- 

ak cer same, to recognise an unpleasant duty before it is ‘too late, and to 
be needfulin time. A judicious and timely corrective may save not only 
the Princes hut Government themselves trom unhappy consequences, which 
follow in the’ wake of a long deferred .emesis.” |'Lhe Athudr-e-Souddyar 
make somewhat similar remarks. | - | 


“The Kal writing on the same subject observes :—In the face 
ss gee 099. 30: Jan, 42 «(OE «the «extinction which is overtaking our Native 
3) ae: lime ae States one after another, he would be a bold man 
_. Who. would; agsert, that the English are anxious to conserve. everything thet is 
aa | or Nope 1c: tude shown by our rulers to. conserve that which is old 
Ly ta,ancient and monuments but not to living institutions, 
serve ancient structures of stones aod bricks Irom decay, 
¥. the same ag to preserve our Native Princes frou ruiu. 
sharn.of Indore.  ‘Lhat State will. in future be administered. by 
Hampeokand tbe, ia raj will abdicate the throne in tavour of his. young 
i ia a Dew, poli py. sdopted: hy ur: ruler /and it,is an improvement upon 

Eh penetnexstion pursued‘by Lord Dalhousie. ‘Lhe latter poucy 
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was found to entail much tiouble in practier, but the new one whi-h supplants 
it, just as new discoveries in science supersede old ones, secures all the 
benefits of annexation without any of its inconveniences. But i is not annexation 
a misnomer when applied to Native States? Docs not the whole country belong 
to the British ? How can they then be said to annex the territory of Native 
Chiefs ? 


' 49, A gentleman from Indore writes to us that His Highness the 
ts Maharaja Holkar will re.ire from the administration 
ee ee of the State and that his minor son will shortly be 
installed formally on the gadi. The Maharaja, we understand, will reside 
at Badhwai and receive an allowance of two or four lakhs, while 
the affairs of the State will, during the minority of the new Chicf, be 
administered by a Council under the direction of the Resident. If this 
report be true, and we do not doubt its truth, it must be said that the in- 
dependence of our Chiefs is lost during the regime of Lord Curzon. We are aware 
that there were certain complaints made avainst the Maharaja by some persons 
in his State and that there was a charge of high-handed conduct against him, But 
we have strong doubts whether, on the strength of such complaints, the Para- 
mount Power van depose a Chief or whether it would be just on its part to install 
his son upon the gadé without making an open inquiry into the matter and 
without ascertaining whether there was any other remedy to set it right than 
summary deposition of the Maharaja. The Maharaja Holkar is not known to 
have acted with dishonesty towards the British Government. The only com- 
plaint against him was that of maladministration and there were many other 
ways short of deposition by which it could have been remedied. We, therefore, 
fail to see why Lord Curzon should have resorted to such an extreme measure. 
lf maladministration be the sole ground for it, the British Government should be 
prepared to turn out of office some Governors, too! So long as they do not do 
so, we do not think it a wise policy to adopt extreme measures in the case of 
emasculated Native Chiefs. It is also reported that the Maharaja Holkar has (ae 
of his own accord consented to the arrangement. But we do not attach - 
much importance to this report. It is popularly believed that a Political : 
Agent can obtain anything in writing from a Native Chief and it cannot be » ie 
said that this beliet is altogether unfounded. The Government of India 
must, therefore,- place a more satisfactory justification for their step before 
the public than the mere consent of the Mshareja. As the Maharaja was 
invited to the Delhi Durbar by the Government, wedo not think that his 
deposition was decid:d upon before the Durbar. But as the ways of 
statesmanship are crooked, it may be that the invitation was sent by way of 
making amends for the indignity of deposition. However that may be, we 
hope that if the arrangement indicated above is to be brought into forca, a full 
explanation regarding it will at least be laid before the public. Fron a mili- 
tary point of view, t'1e Native Chiefs are of course mere puppets, but the present 
example of the Maharaja Holkar shows that they are accounted no better 
even in matters of civil administration. The sooner, therefore, the Government 
explains how far it is willing to resp:ct the righis ol these puppets the better. 


50. The Delhi. Durbar has, according to the correspondent of an Anglo- 

ae Indi»n contemporary, served to teach the Native 

ne PP nse position of QOhiefs their exact position in relation to the Para- 
Kesar (113), 27th Jan. mount Power... In the accounts of ancient Imperial 
Durbars held in India, we read of feudatory Chiefs 

serving as gate-k: epers and in similar other menial capacities. At the recent 
Delhi Durbar the case was not much different from this. ‘The Native Chiefs were 
made to purade in procession in the rear of the Viceroy and to bow before him . 
at the Durbar, while at the opening ceremony of the Art Exhibition, they were a | 
required to stand back in the crowd for want of seats. A hundred years before, iis 
the >cindia had actually gained ascendancy over the Moghul in Delhi while the 
Nizam was nominally a feudatory of -the Moghul Emperor but practically 
independent, But in this year of grace 1903, both the Nizam and the Scindia 
have had to march in procession behind Lord Curzon! In ancient times a 
paramount sovereign after conquering petty rulers claimed supremacy 
over them openly. Some of them, who were fired with the spirit of bold 
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ie alin while others meckly submitted to it. Let us 
fntion aut w between the British Government and the 
odern tin The British originally came to this country as 
d bei ng ali fens j were: ‘able to lay the foundations of their rule in this 
wi ith ‘the aid of the people and the Princes. They treated the latter 
ttt, but as the sphere of British ascendancy in India gradually 
a. ‘widened like a forest conflagration and as the Native States were left like scorch- 
—.  ‘e@ bushe hs its midst, there was a change in the attitude of the British towards 
ae a | t fo rme t friends, but morally they were not justified in depriving the latter of 
6 re it jependence. The British might have acquired more power, while the 
ho ive Ch efe might be insignificant, ’ but that i is no reason why former ‘friends~ 
ae a sould be treated as ‘feudatories,’ In Europe there arc such petty independ- 
Pee States, but Russia and Germany do not think of robbing them of their 
Bee te - dndependence. Why should not a similar principle be applied to India? There 
ie 4s no doubt that the might of Great Britain is steadily i increasing and no one can 
oe have the hardihood to check her advance; nay, we do rejoice in Britain’s pro- 
a ‘sperity, but why should such prosperity serve as an excuse to take away the inde- 
i ce of the former friends of Britain? If the question is to be decided on the 
ineiples of morality, we see no reason why Britain’s relations with the Native 
Chiete should change with the increase in Britain’s power. If other than moral 
considerations are to decide the question, it is a different matter altogether, In 
short, the treatment at e resent meted out by the British Government to the 
Native Chiefs is not morally justifiable. It is true that it does not wage war with 
them, but it has asserted its complete supremacy over them none the less. In spite 
ae treaty obligations, it practically taken to itself the right of punishing or 
“@eposing Native Chiefs. hether and how far, under these circumstances, the 
Native Chiefs should be ewe to retain their independence and in what way 
oe they-can be of use to the Empire are questions which press for an early solution. 
a ‘It wehld be unstatesmanlike to makethe Native Chiefs serve as mere ornamental 
‘ _ * appendages to a State procession. If they are not needed for strengthening the | 
Britis’ Empire, they are at any rate likly to be of great use in ensuring its 
sta bility anh pularity, and no less a personage than the Viceroy has expressed 
a himself to thi same effect. If that be so, some steps sliould be taken to increase 
oS aa the usefulness of the Native Chiefs in the present system of administration. Even 
ae under the Muhammadan regime, the Emperor Akbar made use of the Rajput 
éfs to popularise his rule, and we do not see why a similar pol‘cy should 
| my gHowed now. Lord Lytton had suggested that a Council of the Native 
; yould be formed on the model of the Privy Council in England. But 
| gestion was not approved at the time and does not seem to have received 
eration til] now. The Delhi Durbar was held on a scale of unparal- 
ee and hundreds of Princes attended it at an immense cost to 
x exchequery, but the question of their future position has not been settled. 
if serviecs as leaders of the people are not availed of by Government in 
| g we be by, there would shortly be no leaders left among us. How exactly 
Tae ge pan aed be utilised it is difficult to say, but Lord Curzon should 
— ' , find the question difficult of solution. 
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a Highness the Nizam has received aG. C, B,! We aresure the 
a ee Bes _ shade of the great Sir Salar Jang must have been seri- 
_ < Bettlement of the question ously perturbed at the diplomatic jugglery which — 
a ve Be Tare | «a8, 28s d the Nizam for ever of the Berars. Fie Lord Curzon, 
i eee that you should have stooped to play the part of a 
‘’ ¢diplamatic Iago to the simple-minded Rodrigo of a 
this pelitical equation stand? Berars — G.C. B. | The 
de wand Cross of the Bath. But if Sir Salar Jang were 
stirel 5 _ Paraphrase it ‘ Grand Conquest of the Berars, ’ 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } (No. 6 or 1908, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, C — ° 
ODe 
| 
: —— —— 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _...) Weekly ... _...] John de Mello; East Indian ; 35. — 
2 | Dail Telegraph and; Poona ... mee! % ae ..| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; former] 550 
MES Herld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 
3 | East and West ... ..»| Bombay... ..| Monthly ...| Prank Baptista... ua pee a 500 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.-| Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...,&- Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 me 500 
§ | Kardchi Chronicle ..|Kardchi.. ../ Do. ... ...; Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ...) 400 
6 | Kéthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... = Daily ... ...| erataprai Udeshankar,’  B.A.; Hindu 190 
| (Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahratta ... nee sso] OGRA «.. .... Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 28, 
8 | Phenix ... es ws! Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Nominal editor, J4far Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
(Khoja); 49. 
| Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... weet DOALY xn ...| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 wen ov a 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..} 1,000 
11 |Sind Gazette .. «| Karachi... ..., Bi-weekly — ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired) 500 
| | Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times tos Se Ease ae wk eae ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
18 | Voice of India... ...; Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 50 ...| 1,000 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
14 |Deshabhakti  ... ...| Baroda ... ...| Weekly... ...| Vasantl4] Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 
| Br&hman); 41. 
15 |Gujaréti ...  ..  ...| Bombay...  ...| Do. ....  ...! Ichhéram Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti} 4,000 
| < ; Bania) ; 49. a 
16 } Gujar4t Mitri... oo: Sarat. -s a ae ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 43 wi i 600 
17. | Gujarét Punch ... | Ahmedabad ./ Do. oe oo oe ove 
18 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay fae ee ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 43 eee 800 
19 | Kaiser-e-Hind eee a ee emai ee re a. ee ee 
20 | Kathidwdr News... | Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 40 ... cee -_ 460 
o1 |Kithigwér Times ...) Do. ...  «..| Do. ws  ...| Bholénith VishwanSth; Hindu (Audich| 480 
Brahman) ; 34. 
92 | Praja Bandhv _... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... = spar D cua Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
: man); 34. : i 
yg | Rast Goftar its ---; Bombay int oe ,..| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi jan me ee 
a Melee Webs us dl De ...| Fortnightly... Tackett, Mectvibalite Hindu (Shriméli|  55¢ 
; : pS a; bh N1A) 5 ° : : 
95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay »..| Baroda ... oee| Weekly ... _..| M&neklal Ambardém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 24 vee| 4,200 
96 |Surys Prakash ... ees| Surat... ...| Do. a= «ssf Umedram Nagind#s Déy4bhéi; {Hindu 250 
7 ' (Rania) ; 26. 
ANGLO-Ka’NAR BSE, 
97 | Réjahansa... on .-| Dhdrwar o-.| Weekly coe ...| Divakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
; Brahman); 40, | 
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; Where Published. Baition. Name, caste and age of Editor, oe 
|- is et 
-s»| Poona i; -o»| Weekly ... -..| Bhau Govind S4pkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 550 
| man); 58, 
be .».| Bombay... ion wk. oe ..., Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... s6 os 625 
Poona ... an ae. one .-| Hari Nér4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp4wan 600 
Bréhman); 35 
-«»>| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Lndu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
AF Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande ; 
if Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
‘Marftha Deen Bandhu ..| Kolhapur (| eer Veestdind — Vichare; © Hindu) 1,500 
| ( tha 
ative Opinion ... _—...| Bombay... _—-...| Bi-weekly __...| Vin&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu(Chitp-| 500 
At’ ss : wan Brd4hman); 31. 
Prekshak... © ... ...| Satara ... ...| Weekly ... .... Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 300 
Brahman) ; 31. 
Samarth ... see -«o| Kolhapur ..| Do. .., see| W&aman R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
| a tre Brahman) ; 28. \ 
Shaihu Vijay ... ...| Do... 4) Do. ... | Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 400 
, man); 28. 
Shri Saydji Vijay ..| Baroda... ...) Do. ... — ...| Démodar S4vléram Yande; Hindu (Marétha);} 4,000 
39, 
Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay... oor ae ee. Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
| 28. 
Sudharak ... éot sit OOS .0 jn ee on -»»| Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,900 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
Ano1o-PorTuGuEss. 
0 Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... ove 900 
EneGLisH, PorRTUGUESsE 
AND ConcaNIvUM. 
O Bombaense ... ...| Bombay.ee ...| Weekly... ...| FE. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 ove oes 500 
Anaio-Smpt. 
Al-Haq ... oe ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly .,, ...| ((1) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muham-] 1,100 
madan (Pathan); 30. © 
7 (2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
eee... ee = — Sle VT Eerabad) Da es ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu u (Amil) ; 41 ee 600 
! ind). 
Sindhi eos eee ies Sukkur (Sind) r Do. eee ee eoecee niin 
Ancuio-Uppv. 
Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,110 
Muslim. Herald...  ...| Bombay...  ...| Daily... —...,. -Muhammadan ; 28. 
Braue; Mara’ THI AND 
Ps, GousaRa’ TI. 
. | Baroda... —...| Weekly... _...| | Rémji Santuji A'vte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 69...) 655 | 
" Exouny, MaritHl anpb 
KAn 
...| Dharwér ...| Weekly... ...| Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshasthal 309 
| | Brahman) ; 63. 
; | 
“4 | 
ees Bombay... eee Daily ees eee eee eee 
...| Bombay... ...| Daily... ht — Ism&il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
CAMS die cag TO eae Néndbi6i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 47 | 2,590 
se ag MS. en ...| Weekly. . ...| BAlubhai Kauda Maniar ; Hindu (Moda Bania);} _... 
atc age 30. 
sd SO ek ect OP. ase ee Keaikhoora Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,C00 2 
i; 
Weekly... ... Mahasbenis a Bhat ; Hindu Ay aguas 700 
x, Brak ) n . d 
Do. eins seh Ardesh Dinsha Géndhi ; Parsi ; ae 500 
POMS: eeaes oes Késhides Bhagvéndts; Hindu (Kéchie, é.t-, a] 3,200 
tetas vegetable seller) ; 4 
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Gusariti—continued. | wae 
56 | Deshotkarsh ee «>| Ahmedadad _,..| Weekly «+ »»-| MAneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 30 
Br4hman; 35. 
57 | Din Mani... se «+s| Broach ... ee! ee ...| Nathélal Rangildes Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
| Bania) ; 24. 
58 | Fursad _ -+»/ Bombay ... .--| Monthly »».| Bomanji ‘Navroji Kaébraji; Parsi ; 43... cee 600 
59 | Gadgadat ... pe Jd Se .».| Weekly ... ots "ie is Manchhar@ém; Hindu (Dassoda} 1,000 
ania) 
60 |GapSup ... coe a a | Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Tebkngtx Murzban; Parsi;27  .«.. 425 
61 Hind Mitra ¢e- ees Do. eee ees Weekly eee eee eeccece eee 
62 | Fitechchhu eee ---| Ahmedabad ...| Do. eee .».| Kaélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
) | 
63 | Ja4m-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay oo ar an Me eee| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 27 soe} 1,000 
64 | Ja4m-e-Jamshed ... a. 2k veo] Daily aoe ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 eee ,000 
65 | Kaira Vartamdn ... a Kaira ... ..| Weekly ... ese| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak]  ... 
Bania) > 55. 
66 | kAthidwddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ,,|,_ Do... pee eceece ree 
67 | Nagar Charcha or the; Bombay... sol ee ws ...| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Parsi;33  ... 500 
Topics. 
68 Naveési Prak4sh ... ees| Navsa@ri .. wo-| Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 ia ses 800 
| 
69 | Nure Elam oon -»»| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 ian | 600 
70 Ny4yadarshak ... --| Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly ...| Gatalal © Mansukh; Hindu (Visashrimdéli 200 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. | 
71 | Praja Mitra oe ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e+} Nurbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33. 400 
72 | Praja Pokir coe ons} OUERE vss ...| Weekly ... »e-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... oe _ 400 
73° =| Punch Dand aa -e+| Bombay ... ak: es as ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
4\. 
74 | Samsher Bahddur... eee} Ahmedabad ...| Do. sve ...| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 59. 
75 San] Vartam4én eee ees Bombay tee eee Daily cee +ee eee 006 eee 
76 | Stri Bodh ... oon. an Ee eee ...| Monthly ..-| Pallonji Burjorji Desi ; Parsi par ea 400 
7? =| Surat Akhbar | Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 47 ... 7“ 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha oe ae ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ee ae ak a a «| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-|_... 
‘man); 25. 
HInpt. 
80 | Pandit as eee .o| Poona eee o.| Weekly ooo ove "See Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 175 
| ‘ rl); 41 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... wa te oes Pandit Lajya Reaémji Sharma; Hindu (Nadgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
KANARESE. 
82 | Digvijaya ... 00s e-| Gadag ... Bi Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadigeppa laced ; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra see ak Ta. eas ws tk: . «wa ...| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| - Br4ahman) ;s 32. 
84 | Karnadtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar al: hae a ...|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karhada Bréhman) ; 31. 
, (2) Anndch4érya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 
85 | Loki Bandbu s... ek a »| Do. ....  «-|Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 
86 | Loka Mitr& ce »o| Haveri (Dhéar-| Do. ... .--|Gundo . Melgir Nadgir ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| war | Brahman) ; 26. at 
87 | Rasik Ranjini ...” ...| Gadag ... nk: aa oe ve} Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
, i Bréhman); 39. ' 
MARATHI. , 
88 | Arunodaya eve wank CI cee | Weekly ... ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
| lia ‘thal Lakchman U Hind : 
89 ey ce see| Dhulia ... 2 seake shman Upasani; Hindu eegregs 800 
3 nny ; | Brahman) ; 39. 
90 |Bakul ... ..  -o| Ratnagiri. ..1 Do. w. — ...| Hari Dharméji Géudhl'., ne css eed tes 
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: L m Samichér : ...| Belgaum...  ...) Weekly... «+ “— Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
9 ss aka Ae bam Oe oe Kolhapur a Fortnightly ae 
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98 | Chan ra Re woo| TS8QR0N ... ...| Weekly... | Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- eee 
A, We reas ape shasth Brahman) ; 31. 

ae a Big 


es Bae ...| Chikodi .-. Po: aie "Ne ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 

oS Gta | rae pawen Brahman) ; 38. 

sn eee wos| Chiplan «-. ce ae eee .--| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
| \ Brahman); 36. 

es .».| Belgaum Oe ere ...| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 


. 40. 

vee ces | Karfd =... = ws} «= Dw wee = ove} Jagann4th BAldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman ; 36. | 
rote ,..| Kolhapur cot te -»+| Sadéshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 125 

| . seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 65. 
...| Bombay .. ua me te ..»! Sada@shiv Vishvanath May4adev; Hirdv} 1,000 
(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
...| Brandol «e- ‘se genet .--| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 

Brahman) ; 39. | 

ws = oee| Drwar wt Te Gn | Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 54. ! 
we wee) Kolhépur eit a a sa piwe — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 38. 
veo .e.| Bombay ... ol BL ts ---| Vin@yak Nardyan Bhadte; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,400 
Brahman); 42. 
eee eee Do. oe eee Daily eee eee Do. do. eee 5,000 


ve eee Thana ... oe. | Weekly «.. ...| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 38. | 
We ...| Ahmednagar «| Do. .. | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 219 
piwan Brahman); 62. 
on ee: ie a Bee ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 3,200 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 
as | Lh@na .. | Do. .  co.| Trimbak A’baji Raéje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 38. 
sen cost DOOD. ...vve veep AD Oe 000 .--| Shivrdém “fahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 3,500 
ao ae a i Poses gpm ogee) 36. 
Be eee | Kalpa ataru ... ae ...| Sholapur ses De eee «oe| Govin arayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
aang 110 BY : eR: 7 D Ph sce nerd 15. | , 
re ee | au vee} POODAs.. - Oi. ots ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
pe al peneegen : a or (Chitp 
| Keral IKokil sie ...| Bombay... .. | Monthly ve meee ae Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
ie A oe man); 47. | 
ye |Keeari ..... —«...| Poona ... _—...| Weekly... __...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 13,000 
is Ege (Chitpawan Brahman); 45. | 


: sail ee caf ; ; ty ahs . - - ' 
ae n | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... me a ere | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
pa teh gunk? &, ~ + ig i\ € 
ree ii Py. mr Brahman) ; 23. 
py SA ages maf? We ‘ ae ? 
be oe rf ee , ef PP: a. = ae : 


1 DO. ce .. | Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 


ey eee ...| Bagkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
: Bréhman); 25. 


ioef aon ...} Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 159 
| Bréhman) ; 38. 3 


. | Do. ne ...| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
| | 36. , 


| Do. .. | K&shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
-Brébman) ; 46. 


| Daily... «| Ganesh Keshav  Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
- pawan Bréhmay); 41. 
eee Weekly eee oor Do. do. 
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Muhammadan ; 48. 


Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
MaritTHi—continued. 7 
Nydy& Sindhu .,., | Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... .| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 40 
3 Bréhman); 30. '° 
Pandhari Bhushan ..| Pandharpur ..| Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
Brahman): 31. 
Pandkari Mitra ... — ok te ol DO as :e«| Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahmap) ; 39. 
PoonaVaibhav ... .»»| Vadgaon wt Oe me ...|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... oe: ae | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Prabodh Ratna ... peed DATEL - cee -»+| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
Pratod _... oe .--| Islampur .-»| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
. (Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
Prakashak ... eee .».| BDijzpur ... Do ae ...| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman) ; mes 
25. 
Raghav Bhushan... ck SO. is soe] 490. 000 ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
Satya Mitra ve .| Malegaon a ms. tn .- |Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 175 
28. 
Satya Sho dha... »»| Ratnagiri “a <a aa ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 800 
Brahman) ; 57. 
Sholdpur Samachar .».| Sholapur Do. --| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (KamAti) ; 45 ‘ee 375 
Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda =o! ee .-.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
Sbri Shahu a cco] ALATA cee _?. ae. en .»»|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karh4da Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
Shubh Suchak ... — —_ ia oh tee ...| Ramchandra Appa@ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Bréhman) ; 53. 
Sumant eee . eee Karad eee eos Do. eee eee ee eeee eee 
Sudarshan... ‘ne ooo ABmogeager 1.1 Do. . .« .eo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
Sudhakar ... ; <a eee! Do. ..| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «.. i ae _ oceeee coe 
Vartddarsh on .e.| Malvan ... oa). arr ...| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindn 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla ct Es ae ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
; Brahman); 47. 
Vidya Vilas me .».| Kolhapur cool §=DO. . - ccs | Shankar Raghunaith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Br@éhman); 47. 
Vidyarthi ... ie ...| Nandurbar i ...| saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Brabman ; 25. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...! Do. ... .| Monthly... ..| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ob 600 
S \(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| | Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
Vrittas#r ... joe —h ae «| Weekly ,., .... uakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha oe it ii a eR ees ... uaxman Vaman Khatavkaér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman), 
EE ee ee .-| Do .... .... Nana Ddd4ji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 550 
man) ; 36. 3 
SINDI. _ 
Khairkhah Sind ... ...| Karachi... ..-| Weekly ... e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil);;29 ,., 500 
Muir-ul-Islam ... Os Ge: eee aa OS ae eee| Mirza Mahomed 2 Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;} «.. 
65. 
Sind Sudhar oat oe ge eee os TR “Saas »..| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36, 500 
Sookre@ §... sees at a bec al Te fais ...| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,,, 400 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-.| Bombay ..-| Monthly em oesner eee 
Urpu,. 
‘i ; 
Eombay Punch Bahadur .} Bombay... -.-| Weekly ... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
| Muhammadan ; 48. : 
Maviana Punch aes en Do. eee eee Do. eee eee ecceee eet 
Mnfid-i-Rozgar eee ees Do. see eer ‘Do. ‘eee eee eeeece eee 
Sir Punch... ce I ee a 
Sult4n-ul-Akhbir eee Do. eee a Daily coe eee Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid . Farrahbk : 200 
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| caste and age of si tidn. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshast 150 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 80. 

...| Annaji Go Jordbur ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. 

eee Parashr 4m Shivaji Powar H Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 195 

43. 


-»:| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRA&jurkar; Hindu 125 
(Brahman) ; 30. : 


hae, Co | . 
Gulbarga Samfchér __...| Gulbarga «| Do. ... «| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43... 45 


) 
Bombay eee eee Weekly.. eee Anton Fernandes > Goanese > 22. eee eee 700 


> the Newspaper in the above 


The ‘system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn Micial Spelling 


as ‘the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or 4) is the last letter of a word, 
te mt is left ont, and the short a (S| = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
8 4: y followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
he ya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that *t is short, thus—d, 

: ae figures giving the cirenlation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


‘ie not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations 


in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, seg 
GUJARATI, 
72a — and Gadga-| Bombay -| Weekly sv ests see 
t. 
Mara’ THI. 
9la | Bhat... in eek! Ws ees ...| Monthly a anaes oes 


NotTre.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist as a separate paper. 


It is amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 


the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, We learn from the English papers that the Duke of Connaught is going 
oto) mo & to succeed Lord Curzon. We wish the rumour turns 
its of Tees es yp the «Out true. His advent to India as Viceroy at this 
possible successor of Lord juncture will be hailed with delight and approval 
Ourzon in the Indian by all. Nothing but good would fall to India’s 
Viceroyalty. A during the regime of His Royal Highness. As 
Jen. Phania (8), ve et st ~Commander-in-Chief, His Royal Highness has served 
ee ' pretty long in India, and his acquaintance with the 
affairs of the country is direct and intimate. May God inspire His Royal 
_ Highness to accept the office when offered to him, so as to enable us to enjoy 
the benefit of his benign rule. [The Phenix, writing on the same subject, 
° observes :—“ Nothing could better appeal to the Oriental mind, nothing better 
stir the Oriental imagination than the appointment of the King’s own brother 
to the Indian Viceroyalty. ’’] 


2. Many well-wishers of India have peculiar hobbies of their own for 


Can India prosper under bringing about India’s prosperity. But a careful 


British rule ? survey of the events of the last century proclaims 
Moda Vritta (119), 2nd the futility of. all efforts made in this direction. 
Feb. Indeed, it seems to us that our first care should 


now be not how to make our nation prosperous but how to keep it alive. 
The British have no doubt undertaken the task of governing our country 
with a view to bless it with eternal prosperity. But like children spoilt by 
over-indulgeuce we are gradually becoming feebler and feebler and in spite of 
the laudable motives of our rulers we do not seem to prosper under British 
rule. Western education has not proved a blessing in our case, while Western 
medical science has only increased the number of existing maladies and disorders 
in our midst. We have the authority of eminent statesmen to say that England 
conquered India only with a view to secure the happiness of the Indian people, 
and as some of the Native Chiefs were foolish enough to misgovern their States, 
England was obliged to annex their territories in violation of the pledge of the | 
Proclamation of 1858. We find a comparison instituted sometimes between 
King Yudhishthira and our modern rulers, but there can be no ground for the 
comparison whatever, because Yudhishthira wrought the destruction of his people 
for the aggrandisement of his family, while the British are undergoing all sorts 
of sacrifices for our sake. They come all the way from England, leaving their 
hearths and homes behind them, to govern us in our own interests. They find 
-maladministration prevailing in some Native States, and are obliged to annex 
them in order to secure the happiness of the subjects thereof. They instituted a 
fund for saving the lives of the famine-stricken, but unfortunately it bad to be 
applied to defray the cost of the Afghan War, There was confusion in Burma, 
and the British felt themselves obliged to annex it to their Indian Empire, 
It was only recently that the anxiety of our rulers in respect of the people of 
Berar was removed by Lord Curzon’s generous statesmanship, and all chance of 
their ever reverting to the sway of the Nizam was rendered impossible. Simi- 
larly, our rulers are making constant endeavours to revive and encourage our 
industries, but unfortunately these have not been crowned with success. How 
can the people then hope to succeed where the rulers have not succeeded? The 
country is where it was in spite of the agitation set on foot by the leaders of 
the Congress movement and the efforts of those striving after the social and 
industrial regeneration of India have met with no better fate. We think, 
therefore, the goal before our leaders should be not regeneration but survival. 
In a future issue we shall indicate how it may be possibie to attain it. 


8. ‘A Bropos of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s warnings about the 

| forthcoming English Budget, we may revert, for a 

- Alleged necessity of reduc- moment, to Lord Curzon’s promise of a- substantial 
ne the burden of the Indian reduction in the burdens of the Indian tax-payer. 
gi SOO (64), Sth in what shape is the proposed relief to be given? 
Feb., Eng. cols. By maintaining taxation at its present level and giving 
doles out of the revenues to certain interests as was 

done last year, or by abolishing and reducing thé heavier burdens altogether ? 


aaa the Government to give it some permanent 
‘ot the atter description, and not a mere dole ?. If the finan- 
| India is really getting solvent, as the Secretary of State has 

i Parliament, and as repeated surpluses in spite of increasing 
xpendita 5 mepeet to demonstrate, it is time now that Government gave 
the. : Z ee some‘ breathing time to recoup his resources. It would be 
shall ow ‘statesmanshi to show surpluses by y mere up taxation to the last 
a ing point : and peel Curzon, we know, does not like humbug in any 
» han ¢ from either the Government or the people.”’ 


8 A correspondent, writing to the Kesari under the som-de-plume of 

* An exhausted money-lender, ’ thus defends the Savkér 

le 1s te, money-lender ‘; from the charge of being cruel to the rayat :—Plague 
see a Gis), Sed Feb. and famine have ruined every one, especially the Savkér 
: who has not a variety of occupations open to him like 
omg riculturist. The rayat ploughs his field to-day, to-morrow he drives a cart 
milk and vegetables. He can turn his hand to a number of things. He 
Sehoenne a’priest or a pattdiwdlla as occasion requires, but the Savkdér can follow 
only one occupation, viz., that of money-lending. The rayat cannot do without 
the money-lender, and all disputes between them are the result of laws passed by 
selfish legislators. 1s it the Savk4r who has deprived the rayatof rad for their 
fields ? Is. not their starvation due to the export of corn to foreign countries ? 
The rayat is often ungrateful to the money-lender, though the latter makes 
advances to him of seed in the sowing season. Is the Savkdr responsible for 
enhanced assessments ? Does he consume cows and bullocks? Is he the cause 
a of. the diminution of plough-cattle? The rulers make the rayats rush into 
a _ litigation and reap the fruit of their folly. Isit the Savkar who sends the 
| rayats to Natal to serve there as coolies? There they are kicked and ill-treated 
Wy. the whites and subjected to pay a capitation tax, while their women and 
n are subjected to forced labour? ‘The rayat should not be deluded by 


+i 
yi 


a any false cole: held out to him by foreigners for his deliverance from the 
> clutches of the Savkér. Let him rather make common cause with the money- 
lender and register a solemn vow to avoid expensive litigation and get his 
— _ disputes settled by village Panchdyats. 
a 5. ‘* We hope that when the Vieeroy meets the Ameer of Afghanistan, he 
5S i - will extract from him some substantial guarantees of 
ot Ale deve andthe Ameer his good faith recht India and the British Govern- 
— ment instead of promising him anything more out of 
anes tir (23), Int Feb., the Indian Treasury. India has paid Afghanistan 
more than enough till now, and if, in spite of a 
iedidbiane subsidy, the ruler of Afghanistan does not see his way to give us 
better assurances of his good faith towards this country, it is time to make other 
) arrangements. Possibly the Ameer has to contend with difficulties of which 
we have-no knowledge. But whatever those difficulties may be, it is time that 
we knew exactly where we stand. To spend lakhs every year to keep the 
tre we from us, and be periodically upset by cries of the wolf at the door, 
earcly bev having the position of security we are paying for. We look to the 
Be y of India to so arrange matters that any sudden move on the 
ie ae te oe ‘part “0 Bussia ie never leave this country at a Joss to know how to stand on 
ee ors Sagred or keep it, when the hour of action comes, in any doubt as to 
é on which the ‘long-subsidised and semi-protected Ameer of Af ghanistan 
‘rang - The general feeling in this country would seem to be that, 
| rd Siyea rae the A, W. Frontier England has been backing the wrong horse.” 


i. Chu aa — back from Delhi to Calcutta His. ‘Excellency Lord Curzon 
eS . .«.. visited the Zherria coal field (Bengal). A. luncheon 
ny > arranged for the occasion by the Manager of the coal 
‘field. gave . His Excellency an opportunity of 
expressing his views regarding the coal industry of 
TYs+0+ oye ene The Viceroy thinks that the pro- 

t expand their trade in this 
in exten t with His ixcellency in this yiew, 
if certain much+needed fagilities be given by 
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the Government in the shape of reduction of railway freight and the ~ 
establishment of well-equipped technical schools in India to train Indians‘. 
in coal mining, it would be possible not only to drive away foreign coal ~ 
altogether from Indian markets but from ‘markets outside the country as 
well. Government have so far done nothing very substantial to help 
this promising Indian industry, but itis gratifying to note His Excellency’s 
remark that ‘Government cannot stand aloof from any project that is concerned 
with the development of this country.’ This is no doubt a vague and half- 
hearted declaration. But we are accustomed to things of this sort, and should 
be thankful even for small mercies. We hope the above words will be trans- 
lated into action in the near future, and this promising Indian industry will 
be put on a solid basis,”’ 


7: There are one or two points in Lord Curzon’s speech at the Zherria 
coal mines on the prospects ‘of the coal industry in 
ee ee ee India, which ont g a "baneten on India’s industrial 
advancement. The Viceroy expressed his gratification at the increasing output 
of Indian coal and hoped tnat the increase would be more than maintained in 
future. He also remarked that it was the duty of Government to help forward 
the exploitation of the resources of the country, and that India, instead of 
importing goods from other countries, should be able to produce them herself. 
But unless such exploitation is carried on with Indian capital and under Indian 
supervision, it would not contribute to the real prosperity of the country. This 
point seems to have escaped the Viceroy’s notice. Itis well known that at present 
several of the industries in India, such as those of Tea, Coffee, Indigo, &c., are in 
the hands of Europeans and that the greater portion of the profits thereof go to 
the European capitalist and the Indian labourer gets only the wages for his work. 
Do Government encourage purely native industries? Have they, for example, 
encouraged the Mill industry of Bombay? Have they not on the other hand 
imposed an excise duty on the products of Indian mills to please the 
manufacturers of Manchester? Government by introducing the India Tea Cess 
Bill have endeavoured to encourage the Tea industry in India which is in the 
hands of European Planters. We cannot understand why Government do not 
pass any measure to protect the Mill industry, which is in the hands of Natives. 
Their present policy is likely to lay them open to the charge of selfishness 
because they favour European industries and ignore those carried on by 
Natives. 


8. In the course of an article on the Delhi Durbar contributed to Zast 
| and West ‘ An Indian Thinker’ writes :—‘ The Delhi 
_Comments on the Corona- )yrbar is now a matter of history, and the student 
tion Durbar at Deijhi. : : sis : 
East and West (3), for Feb, Of history will find in it much food for serious re- 
ection.......... The wealth and pomp of the East 
were there in contrast with the sturdy reality of the West. But the 
reality of the West had triumphed over the pomp of the East. The 
numerous crowds of spectators did not cheer the Nizam or the Scindhia 
but the Duke of Connaught and the Viceroy, thus showing that they 
knew full well where lay the reality, and where the shadow of rule and 
ower in this country.......... In most native circles the great Durbar has, 
it is feared, lefta sense of disappointment.......... Gracious messages and 
eloquent speeches appeal less powerfully to an LHastern people than con- 
cessions, however small, of greater privileges in the administration of the 
affairs of the Empire. The Indians give their British rulers all that they can 
give, viz., loyalty and attachment, and the return they expect from them is not 
only safety from war and anarchy and an administration conducted on civilised 
principles, but also their confidence. -Has the Delhi Durbar secured it to them ? 
‘To have won such a dominion,’ as His Excellency rightly remarked, ‘was a 
creat achievement ; to hold it by fair and righteous dealing is greater, to weld it 
by prudent statesmanship into a single and compact whole will be and is the 
greatest ofall.’ But unless greater sympathy is brought to the work of everyday 
administration, unless greater readiness is shown on the part of the rulers: 
to judge their measures from the point of view of the ruled, unless. along: 
ith the maintenance of the prestige of Government, the feelings ofthe 


‘ 


subjects are shown greater respect than hitherto, sentiments like these are - 
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on other ovcasiony;......... The 


Durban anc Page pay tor in the shape,of income to railways, sale 
Of ti omen seedlisetl xpib of articles-of furniture purchased for it, and’ 
- theroost-isiealculated'to be not more’tham 30'l4khs of rupees. Indians do not 
enerally pay the rincipl es’ Of the ‘counting-house to State occasions like 
ese. If compli cf the cost, it. is because of the country being 80 
and: of the increasing struggle for life in all ranks. Asa matter of fact, 
8 ost, even if recouped, be recouped only.to the Government, The 
Native Ghicts and’ Rajas, who have had to spend lékhs of rupees in attendin 
the-great ceremonial in a manner befitting their position, cannot be recunet 
in‘any appreciable manner. The total cost to'the-native nobility and gentry, 
who attended at the invitation of Government, must have come to more than 
® orore of rupees. The crowds of sight-seers from all parts of India who 
fidcked to Delhi must have also come out the worse for their hundreds 
or thousands, and the impression among the thinking portion of the natives 
is that the whole cost must have been between two and three crores of rupees. 
Such an enormous outlay is scarcely commensurate with the net gain to the 
natives of the country. The artisan and tradesman, who have benefited by 
ity, ma well share the sentiment lately expressed by His Excellency the Viceroy 
that it i is good that the wealth of the country should flow from the rich to the 
But the rich of India are no longer like the rich of other countries. 
wor, ants, horses or jewels or gaudy dress or furniture, shown on Occasions 
like’ t these, do not constitute wealth. It is the power of controlling, 
manufacture and enterprise which constitute wealth nowadays, and it 
is doubtful whether, after all, many of our Chiefs and Princes have a 
tithe of the wealth of a Carnegie or a Rothschild. In India it is more 
ghow than substance, and those of the foreign visitors who attended the 
bar did not, they say, carry away any oreat notions of the fabulous 
wealth of India from what they saw on the personsor in the camps of its 
Princes. The people, on the other hand, are growing poor and incapable 
ae of* resisting even the effects of one famine, and to them costly ceremonials like 
- ~ this are.of little benefit. In the time of Yudhishthira it was otherwise, for the 
author of the Mahdbhdrata tells us that people were sumptuously fed in that 
great assemblage and were 4 etter everything to their hearts’ content. In the 
Muhammadan times, also, when the king was weighed at the time of his Coronation 
the gold and other valuable articlesagainst which he was weighed, used to be freely 
distributed among the poor. Weare now living in more matter-of-facttimes. But 
the Hast, can never forget or rise above its traditions, nor look upon coronations 
as‘matters' of pounds, shillings and pence. It expects largesses and grants on 
post oecasions, and feels really disappointed if it is only given sweet words 


instead,” 


? 


9: Now that the Delhi Durbar is over, some English newspapers are 
bestowing high encomiums on Lord Curzon for his mar- 
a Vatbhao (115), vellous capacity and wonderful powers of organist- 
tion in successfully carrying through the magnificent 
t and'prophesying a bright and exalted future for him. If their prediction 
we can rightly say that Lord Curzon was actuated by motives of per- 
ment in getting up the gorgeous tamdsha. Some of our British 
aries fail.to see why a separate Coronation Durbar was held in India, 
y Delhi, of all Indian cities, was selected for the purpose. We believe 
Histo as the Durbar at Delhi was to imitate the magnificence of 
fimdu and. Muhammadan rulers. But we are sorry to say that 
simit a was not complete. It was customary for these ancient rulers to 
aliss etre oh Darbars by the bestowalof grants and’ concessions upon their 
ple, but. nothing of the kind was done at the recent Durbar. The function 
, for the European guests to secure whose 
If the Proclamation of 1858, issued at a time 
Mutiny were still fresh in public memory; 
dian e, te expected something better 
ed to distribute among the people: 
ie. > different voraculars. oceanic 
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thecountry. There must be soniething niore substantial than mére photographs! 
of the Durbar and copies of the Royal Proclamation if the people are to’ 
rémember the Durbar and their welfare is to be advanced.” 


10. The Delhi Durbar is now a thing ofthe past, and no one remembers it 
. except for its gorgeous splendour and the enormous 

< nandre Keate (94), Siet sella it entailed. The object of the Durbar was, it 

i seems to us, twofold—first to celebrate the Coronation 
of the King-Emperor, and secondly, to impress foreign nations with a demon- 
stration of British power and of India’s loyalty to Britain. Unfortunately 
for the people of this country, the demonstration of their loyalty has cost them 
dearly. They were not only involved in considerable outlay but exposed 
to indignities and discomforts, Nay, the Durbar cost the Nawabof Arcot 
his life. Genuine loyalty needs no outward demonstration. It is a feeling 
of the heart, which need not be proclaimed by beat of drums and the 
tinkling of cymbals. Unlike the Irish and the Boers, the people of India 
are loyal to the core, and the enormous expenditure incurred by Govern- ' 
ment: to obtain a proof of their loyalty was a needless waste. Some English 
critics are prone to blame Natives for their extravagance at ceremonials, but 
the Delhi Durbar has shown that the critics themselves merit the condem- 
nation they choose to hurl at others. 


11. The Hitechchhu refers to the comments of a Bengali paper about 
., the coercion alleged to have been exercised on the 
ene goa Rh Nawab of pret, to attend the Delhi Durbar, and 
Durbar at Delhi said to be observes:—It is reported that a Nawab from the 
not voluntary. Panjab also died from the effects of cold at Delhi, 
Httechchhu (62), oth Feb. — and ‘that the Nawab of Cambay, who had gone to Delhi 
to attend the Durbar, has been laid up in bed. Many other Princes likewise 
suffered from the effects of cold at Delhi. It was obvious that the finances 
of several Princes were crippled by recent famines, and the rivalry among 
them to incur a heavy outlay on the occasion of the Delhi Durbar must be 
attributed to some direct or indirect pressure. The Princes are not so foolish 
that they would goof their own accord to the Delhi Durbar in spite of their 
inability to afford the expenses of the trip. 


12. Hitherto it fell to the lot of coolies, khansamas and such other 
sicialcii a stia menial folk to die of ruptured spleens in consequence 
Piss Go vcuation Durbar Of being kicked by the whites, but the policeman, too, 
at Delhi in consequence of must, it seems, share the same fate. Government do 
receiving a kick from a not employ any one in their service unless he is able 
European, dur (BT), dng 2 Produce a certificate of physical fitness. But no 
A cna Bahddur (107), 20d Gne%s spleen can withstand rupture after receiving a 
| kick from a European. At the Delhi Durbar a 
European kicked a policeman and the latter died on the spot. The European 
was arrested andtried. A medical certificate was, however, produced at the 
trial showing that the deceased had a weak spleen, and the accused was 
convicted only on a charge of grievous hurt. 


13. ‘ Whatever may be the worth of the Viceregal utterance on the Durbar 
— day, we can hardly view with satisfaction that most ill- 
Peony» Meteo caused 2#aVised and uncalled for announcement touching the 
by the Coronation Durbar at Yelinquishment of three years’ interest on loans 
ec 


Ihi. advanced by the Government of India to some of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), Ist Native Princes and Chiefs. There was no earthly 
Feb., Eng. cols. necessity for the remission. Surely none of the 


indebted Chiefs was so wanting in his: sense of self-respect as to ask 
for such a paltry and humiliating favour! Not the most humble could 
ever be guilty of such: an act. Then what prompted the Viceroy to make 
this offer which he ought to know was insulting.-on the very face of it? 
Lord Curzon has time out of mind proclaimed from the’ house-tops that: hé» 
yields to none in his great respect for the Native Princes and Chiefs and that. 
none appreciates’ more than'he the value of courtesy towards them, and that 
none ‘is more solicitous to see that their rights and privileges are maintained 
utiimpaired, When we'bear these declarationsin mind, it becomes difficult tor 
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o.with, that ill-ady . panoungement. epencing . the apes ema 
of three years at then was. the motive ? as.it a po 
P Itmay be dst gg say so. But to our mind it seems that it, was. 
— - ~—”—s \;wvowedly made with the purpose of once for all openly proclaiming the fact of 
—— the overlordship’ of the: Government of India.’ It was a polite but scarcely 
disguised ‘hint to the assembled Princes and Chiefs that the Imperial Procla- 
ae mation’ Durbar had altered their status—that they were no longer the de. 
facts Princes that they ‘were, ‘but mere vassals. That they were feudal but 
notifedéral entities of the Empire. That we take to be the hidden mean- 
ing of that special announcement. The Paramount Power for the first time 
asserted its suzerainty by this act of suzerain favour in coram populo, We 
can only commiserate the Princes and Chiefs on their altered status and offer 
our sincerest sympathy in their degradation. But if the Princes and 
Ohiefs never asked for the favour, why should it have been granted? And why 
were the people of British India neglected P Surely, it cannot be denied that. 
they had the first claim.on the revenues of. the Empire. It is they who 
+ contribute to the Imperial Treasury and it is they who ought to have been first 
thought of. And we should like to be informed by what process of ratiocina- . 
tion it was thought that the finances of the Empire could bear the relinquishment 
eo of interest at the expense of the tax-payers of British India, while it was deem- - 
oo ed premature to remit any tax as prayed for by the tax-payers themselves? 
The entire logic of the Viceroy in this matter }. :sses our comprehension, and the 
more we think of it the more inexcusable seems to be his neglect of the 
tax-payers.” 


14,  ‘* If India is destined never to rejoice without complaining, it is at 
least worthwhile considering whether the complaints 
oe Coronation celebrations at should be discussed in the public press, or in the 
se me .., first instance at least laid elsewhere. From the 
ee | oice of Indta (13), 7th . 
®. Feb; Sdnj Vartman (75), Catalogue of grievances that one sometimes reads 
4th Feb. in connection with the Delhi Durbar one would 
imagine that it was nothing but a series of insults 
and disappointments from beginning to end, Now there comes the story of» 
thé disappointment of a number of hungry poor who had come to receive their 
ib. puldo at the feeding of the poor at Calcutta in connection with the Coronation 
ee clea eng ‘Ham bhukha hai\’ cries a hungry beggar as the Viceroy 
a : by. ‘What does he say?’ ‘He praises Your Excellency, my 
ord |’—is said to. have been the ee of the gentleman who was 
Pee: among those responsible for the arrangements. We wonder if the gentlemen 
| who. witnessed all this took the trouble to see that the neglected people were 
ir oheonn their puldo, if it was available. If there was not enough of food for the 
section of the guests, we should like another ‘feast to be given 
to, them, . eu) if there really was any mismanagement, the gentlemen responsible-- 
r it should perhaps be the first to contribute towards its expense.” [The Sdnj 
Iman jp lishes a telegram from its Calcutta correspondent containing a 
| Spentsiah} 
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15. “The Calcutta Coronation fossiv tase afford, in our opinion, a better 

_ proof of the personal vanity of Lord Curzon than the 

Cctasntion footie Ms Oni lhi Durbar. For here at least the only person to 
| be benefited by ‘the reservation of the Calcutta 

ore oO i Feb.; festivities alone to the time of the return of the Vice- 
Pier Sd: 1h Feb- roy to the capital was Lord Curzon himself. Here 
again the. procession, the fireworks, &c., were indulged in on a grand scale, and 

we cannot say how many more lakhs Lord Curzon is going to waste on such useless. 
things. But we also pity those gold bugs at Calcutta who allowed themselves 
_ tobe so easily squeezed. Have they no better things to do for their nation than 
g Lor Curzon in this fashion ? The Coronation festivities are being 
: 3] - after, the close of the Delhi Durbar any . 
y fall flat and.be superfluous.. But per- 
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against the huge speculation’in which “he is’ inducing the capitalists of thiv 
country to invest their money. The industry is bound to fail notwithstanding’ 
the subsidy of about 35 lakhs of Government money given to it at Delhi,’ 
We may only note in passing that the Calcutta Press are complaining that 
they were not invited to the several functions as at Delhi. But the inattention 
of the Viceroy can be easily explained. The Native Press, at any rate, turned 
ungrateful for all the hospitality shown to them at Delhi ; and naturally enough, 
‘the Viceroy may have decided not to put a bounty on human ingratitude any 

more.” [The Prakash also makes somewhat similar comments. | ! 


16. “A most extraordinary trial a just ended in bey mye “a unless the 
prerogative of mercy is exercised by the Home Secre- 
of — salen be = dateen * tary, the accused will have to undergo the extreme 
Lynch, M. P. penalty of law. ‘The whole story is wonderful and 
Prakdshak (132), 30th there is something so paradoxically tragic about it that. - 
ain DRGs One. We propose to summarise the striking series of events - 
which landed an Irish M, P. into his present awful position. The name of the . 
gentleman is Mr, Lynch. He is an out and out Irishman and more mercurial | 
than most sons of the Emerald Isle. Soon after the war with the South African . 
Republics commenced Mr. Lynch, who sympathised almost fanatically with Pre- 
sident Kruger, joined the Transvaalers and commanded what was known as the 
Irish Brigade. This was paradoxical enough—a Briton fighting in the ranks of 
Britain’s enemies. The weary war was over, and things were toning down. 
The Irish are nothing if not down-right, and they, while Mr. Lynch was still 
in Africa, elected him M. P. for one of their cock~sure constituencies! Mr. 
Lynch, against the advice of many, landed in England and was at once arrested, — 
tried for high treason and _ sentenced to death........... There was no 
equivocation in Mr. Lynch’s proceedings. We pity the culprit; but we also 
ity the country that made such a crime and such a criminal a possibility. 
Why should an Englishman have been inspired with such hatred for his 
Government and his King? What made him so unnatural as to be prepared 
to shed the blood of his own countrymen? ‘That is the question which the 
Judges who tried Mr. Lynch and their countrymen would do well to consider. 
Mr, Lynch was no ordinary man—no socialist or anarchist inflated with 
vanity, but he was a gentleman with some pretence to culture and education. 
And yet he deliberately threw in his lot with the declared enemies of England. 
Mr. Lynch was not the only Briton that fought under the Republican flag, 
There were hundreds. What was the cause of this unnatural desertion? That 
is the problem which every sane Englishman and friend of England should 
to solve. In our opinion the cause of all thisis not far to seek. The 
world has not forgotten the barbarous exhibition which England made of its 
Imperial jingoism before and during the |'ransvaal war. The whole nation | 
seemed to have run mad. The cruel and unmanly ‘mobbing’ of passive 
pro-Boers will always remain a miserable blot on Albion’s name. Justice, . 
equity and honour were thrown to the winds and En;land was very much 
like a huge Bedlam let loose. Of course, let the dead past bury its dead, 
But we cannot help remarking that the people who sympathised with the Boers 
did not form the world’s minority. Mr. Lynch’s action was only the concrete 
symbol of what thousands, even in England, wished they coulddo. But let 
that pass. We only hope that the extreme sentence of the law will not be 
carried into effect and that the British Government and people will remember 
that the quality of mercy ‘blesseth him that gives and him that takes,’ ”’ 


17. ~ Ancient Indian history, whether of the Hindu or the Muhammadan 
ae period, tells us of great and wise monarchs who. 
-Bemarks on an alleged cir- madeit a point to listen to the petitions of their 
ee eee = Pi subjects and receive, plaints and appeals even. 
a, “ 1). crobibiting Whenon tour. It was considered a sacred duty by 
aya (Bengal), prohibiting : ay : : , 
anyone to approach tbe. the king to hear petitions in person, and a birth- 
Viceroy during His Excel- right by his subjects to present them, This 
lency’s stay in that town. = system of administration of justice had the merit of 
Motes of India (13), 7th deine speady, inexpensive, and far from vexati 
Feb,;.Bakul (90), 1st. Feb.; -— 5 Speedy, | pensive, Ne oe L Yexa t1ous, 
Samerth (35),4th Feb. But times, have changed, and with them. has. alsg 
Sara: ae changed the system .of administering justice. . The 
con 2124—5 | — | , 
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petitions and representations liave multiplied, and the. 
justice notin p 


ministers ju ; but through his trusted and tried 
ord. Gurzon has neither the time nor the opportunity of Asoka or 
patiently listen to the plaints of his petitioners and dispense justice on 


10. spot. .. But, even if he does not receive petitions from His jesty’s Indian 


phjects, his.officers should not threaten ignorant and innocent villagers with 
ecution and punishment if they dared even to approach the person of the 
Emperor’s representative. When the Viceroy was recently passing through 
Gaya, the District Superintendent of Police is said to have issued the following 
notice :—‘ Anyone approaching the Collector’s house without 2 pass signed by the 
District Magistrate or the District Superintendent, and anyone approaching His 
Exéellency or attempting to give a petition to His Excellency personally, will 
bé at once arrested and prosecuted.’ Our villagers assemble on the route of 
the Viceroy’s ontry just to set their admiring and grateful eyes on the face of 
the barra lat-sahib, through whom they are supposed to see their Emperor, 
thousands of miles away. Why should, then, a pass be necessary? Is it 
because the person of the Viceroy is considered too sacred or the gaze of the 
populace too profane? Such precautions may be necessary in continental 
towns: but, surely, India is not yet regarded as a land of anarchists,’’ (The 
Bakui ‘and the Samarth make somewhat similar comments. | 


a ae | me 18. “A notification is published in the Bombay Government Gazetie of 22nd 
eo Benishe 66-tie Inaitite- January, to the effect that the Government of India 
tion Prohibition Act passed have received intimation from His Majesty’s Secre- 
by the Government of Cape tary of State for India that the Government of Cape 


ony. Colony have passed an Act similar to the one passed 
| Pi g peggy (22), Ist in 1901 by the Commonwealth of Australia under the 


title of Immigration Restriction Act........... Both the 

» Acts are now accomplished facts, and itis for our public-spirited citizens to. 

 . determine upon the steps to be taken against this new insult to the Indian 

. ple. Following so closely upon the heels of the recent Coronation pageant 

at Delhi, it reminds us of the utter worthlessness from a utilitarian point of view 

‘ of the grand show at Delbi.......... Instead of a substantial boon in the shape 

of enlarged privileges and special rights of citizenship, suitable to the dignity 

of the occasion, we are given the disagreeable piece of information that though 

We aré component parts of the same empire, though the African Briton and 

the Australian Pziton have the liberty of coming and settling in India, we may 

- mot, under penalty, set our foot on Australian or African soil for trading purposes, 

We fail to understand why the British Ministry andthe British Parliament 

should stand aloof with impotent muteness when such an iniquitous measure 

is thrust upon them by a subordinate legisiature. We believe the Imperial 

Government has a right to veto such legislation. Was not this a proper occasion 

~for thé exercise of this right ¢ Such an exercise of the prerogative may cost 

‘them the good-will of the African settlers; but it may be assumed that the 

| cede of the Indian people is equally valuable. The Viceroy proclaimed 

m his seat in the Delhi Durbar that the Government of British India was 

based upon the willing and appreciative loyalty cf the Indian nation. If that 

sentiment is worth cherishing, Acts like those now under notice ought never to be 
sanctioned by the British Government.”’ 

Ge 2 


19, A ‘correspondent writes to the Voice of India :—* The Police Commis- 
pe sie sion is coming to this Presidency in March next, and 
"Indian nie S re Ido hope it won’t trouble the official or the non- 
sans | “Andia (13), 1% oficial world. The Provincial Committee collected 
a a vast mass of materials and the Commission 
“place them before the public with the Cemmittee’s opinion, and 
) witnesses whom it thinks it necessary to examine further. The 
rerninent, no’ doubt, like every other Local Government, is sick 
missions, and ‘am afraid the publio also have but 
with their recent ‘experience of the Universities 
» Department is“ but one of a big .system 
ted’ ‘to the people, 
system is still to hold 
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the field ? . If no one can be. a. good. policeman. who, does not know all the. 
laws which have created a legion of crimes, and which even High Court Judges. 
fight about the meaning of—if the poor are liable to be dragged away from 
their villages and from camp to camp and from court to court under a system 
in which the village is not an administrative or a judicial unit—where is the 
good of exposing the sins of the, police or proposing palliatives? The public 
is heartily sick of the whole thing, and does not wish to be inundated with a 
fresh set of questions disguising the old, to which the Provincial Committee has 
already obtained their answers.” 


20. “ Efficiency of the Police agency for maintaining peace is the principal 
point the Police Commission should take evidence on 
Native Opinion (33), 4th and report to Government on the recommendations and 
Feb., Eng. cols. suggestions made by different witnesses. The test 
of Police efficiency lies—at least the officials lean 
to that view—in the percentage of crimes detected by them. But we are of 
opinion that not only detection but prevention as well forms part of the duties 
of a Police officer. Wehave seen that cases are easily got up, or invented 
and some men are harassed or brought into disrepute to satisfy the percentage 
test or the whims of certain officials. The poor people are unable to obtain 
proof in support of their innocence and the Magistracy has to act many a time 
against its conscience. Ifaman of meansis prosecuted he purchases his release 
by paying down hard cash, or if he has influence or courage to face the 
ordeal of prosecution he gets off but not without an amount of trouble, 
But a poor man has neither the means nor the influence to confront the danger 
and he falls an easy prey to the idiocyncracies or hobbies of some officials. All 
this is, we think, the result of the percentage test, by which the efficiency and 
amount of work of their subordinates are measured by the heads of the Police 
administration. If real reform is to be carried out in the Police Department, 
efficiency should be tested not by percentages but by conscientious and good work 
done to help the cause of justice and not in a way to bring the helpless into 
immeasurable difficulties.’’ 


21. The work of the City Coroner has, it seems, increased considerably 
0 0 during recent years, and we hear complaints of delays 
nc gmplaint about the Coro- in the holding of inquests and the disposal of dead 
dened with work and a bodies, Natives are generally anxious that dead-bodies 
request to Government in should be disposed of promptly, and it is injurious on 
the matter. — sanitary grounds also to delay the disposal of the dead. 
—" ind (18), 486 We, therefore, request Government to increase the 
— number of Coroners in the City, if the present Coroner 

is unable to cope with his duties singlehanded. } 


22. “Those who are aware of the disproportionately large share of work 
which Mr. Karsondas Chabildas, the Third Presidency 
Congestion of work in Magistrate, was doing* at the Esplanade Police Court 
the Presidency Magistrates Qyring a greater part of the last year, feel no small 
ag bir nit lst Feb amount of surprise that any complaint should have 
Eng. cols. ' been made regarding the length of time which 
the disposal of the case of Imperator versus Mrs, 

Athaide took, The matter forms the subject of a Government Resolution. In 
this case the Abké4ri authorities seemed to have hopelessly bungled. In the 
first place, as the Magistrate’s Judgment clearly shows, they were not well 
advised in launching the case at all against Mrs. Athaide, and in the second 
place we think no complaint whatsoever ought to have been made to Government 
as regards the delay caused in the hearing of the case. Their complaint looks 
as if they, resented the failure of the prosecution. However, Government have 
seen the true cause of the delay and they are of opinion that it cannot be attri- 
buted to want of diligence onthe part of the Magistrate.......... A mere 
gianos at the proportion of the number of cases decided by the Acting Chief 
Presidency Magistrate during last year, with those decided by Mr. Karsondas, 
‘would convince any one that the latter was simply overburdened with work, 
ssesseeee Asking the Chief Presidency Magistrate to keep a close watch on the 
ate rk in the Courts so that if there. be a congestion of work in one Court 


+ Ma ancers redistribution of ‘business among tlie’ 
in the right direction: ' If such a course 

‘Slater on leave; Mr. Karsondas would: 

gs hare of the work, and no delay would 
de’s. —_ ae 
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| : -Whiatover be this ae laid at ie cor of the loea Police by mf 
ge public it must be admitted that they deserve no small 
Bod can Bombay a for the vigorous steps taken by them to bring 
f eases. to light some will forgery cases, during .the last 
ape. mbay 15.months.. In such cases it is no easy task to get at. 
the offenders and to bring them successfully to book. 
The Police cannot take the initiative unless there is & 
complainant, who is willing to come forward for lodg- 
ag a complaint. It is, of course, a matter for gratification that the local Police 
able te obtain the conviction of the offenders implicated in the reeent. 
s tried by the High Court, but the fact of such convictions alone is not cal- 
ited to have. adeterrent effect upon other persons. What is wanted is a 
etle amendment in the existing law with a view to facilitate the task of the. 
olice in bringing forgers to book. 


24. “Lord and Lady Northcote have already earned the gratitude of the 

: suffering public of Bombay by their many acts of. 
. row of Lord and Lady kindness and commiseration. Their Excellencies are. 
weed always ready to empty their purses on behalf of the: 

, in” pitino needy and the ailing. Lord Northcote has again been. 
©), 6th Feb. going the round of the plague hospitals. At some 
personal risk he inspected the Maratha Plague Hospital 

win Bombay and aid a flying visit to Poona, which is sorely stricken with this 
dire disease, His Excellency seldom ends. these visits without leaving some 
liberal grant for the benefit of the patients.’’ [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar also 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady N orthcote for their keen sympathy with 


thie are rah in their sufferings. | 


| 25, “ “Iti is a matter of great satisfaction to see that the funds of the Bombay 

| Branch of the National Association for supplying 
— . diddy Northoote’s exertions Female Medical Aid to the.Women of India have now 
a <4 ape medical aid t© hegome sufficient to ensure good and tangible results, 
= n Women. 
Gujaréti (15), Ist Feb, 904.this happy circumstance is due to no small extent: 

Eng. cols. to the noble exertions of Lady Northcote. Every one: 
is aware with what high-minded disinterestedness she 

ed indefatigably to organise the Fancy Féte in our midst last year for the 
t ofthe Lady Dufferin Fund, and there was no surer appreciation of her work 
than’ the response which the public made on. that occasion.......... We have no 
doubt that the. exertions of Lady Northcote will result in extending blessing 
ofa trained nursing staff to the sick of the city. Both Lord and Lady 
Northeote have sliown in a Aang manner by liberally sexton | their hands into. 
their pocke Resta writ 8 thy they feel tor the afflicted people of the Presidency, 
© ke of Lady No Northcote in connection with the medical aid to women 
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| ra a of the latest ‘Adtnintateation Béport for the Bombay Presi 
pele deny issued by the Local Government will not fail to. 
inform even the most superficial reader how the people: 
rt for of this Presidency were harassed throughout the 
ee yas under report by the dire scourges of plague and 
Saree and yet we read in the Report an ‘announce- 
m of er erou: times. This strikes us like the; 
rey ts to: er Officer as follows : 
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27. Last Saturday, a sepoy of the Madras Infantry visited the market and 
bought some eggs from a market-woman and was 
Alleged assault upon a going away without paying the full price thereof, 
yp ag Sag P a The woman thereupon remonstrated with him and 
aia oe ™ demanded full payment. The sepoy gave the woman 
Chikitsak (96), 4th Feb, |§ & kick on the face, which made her bleed, The sepoy, 
after thus making a display of his prowess, took to his 
heels, but was caught at a short distance by some persons present on the spot and 
was taken to the chawki and ultimately before his superiors. The woman was 
sent to hospital for treatment. The sepoy is said to be still at large. We, 
therefore, pray that he should be duly tried and punished. It is remarkable 
that though the disturbance occurred in the market and lasted over an hour, 
not a single policeman repaired to the spot. It seems that no policeman is at 
present told off for duty at the market. We hope the District Superintendent 
of Police will arrange in future to rectify the omission. 


28. We learn with pleasure that the complaints heard about the ill- 
treatment meted out to some of the inmates of Pandita 
Pandita Ramabai’sSharada Ramabai’s Home are at last receiving the attention 
pe ( pS sane Home) at of Mr. Swifte, District Magistrate, Poona, and that 
Praja eae ' (22), ist Mr. Brander has been deputed to inquire into the 
Feb. matter and to make a report. We shall await 
Mr. Brander’s report with interest, but in the meantime 
we wouldrequest the Secretaries of some of our Hindu Orphanages to take under 
their care such of the girls in Pandita Ramabai’s Home as are willing to leave 
the Home, but about the whereabouts of whose parents no information is 
at present available. Such a step will deliver the poor girls from present 
persecution. 


29. ‘ The one exceptional trait in Queen Victoria’s character likely to live 
longest in the memory of man is the fulness of Her 
Bombay Women’s Victoria Majesty’s genuine sympathy for human suffering, and 
ee posed . ot, bea. Oe admiring subjects—of the gentle sex in particular— 
Feb. ie ous. ()), can do nothing better to perpetuate her name than 
to establish charities to alleviate human suffering. 
We are, therefore, glad to learn that a number of cultured ladies of Bombay, 
of whom a majority belong to the Parsi community, have just secured the 
sanction of Government to undertake the trust and administration of a hand- 
some fund they have collected to celebrate the anniversary of Victoria’s death. 
A sum of Rs. 14,000 has just been deposited with the Treasurer of the Govern- 
ment Charitable Endowment Funds, the interest of which will be employed 
on the 22nd of each January to provide relief to the convalescent women and 
children just leaving hospitals in Bombay........... Lhe idea of making gifts 
to the poor on death anniversaries is entirely Eastern, and for this reason the 
Bombay Women’s Victoria Charity Fund has a spevial significance—most 
appropriate to the giver and the receivers, and most worthy of the name whose 
memory is sought to be perpetuated in the hearts of the suffering poor. We 
wish we had more such charities in this as well as in other cities.” 


30. A Bulsdr correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra writes :—Thefts have 
become pretty frequent of late in this small town, and 
Frequency of taefts at itis to be regretted-that our energetic Chief Constable 
“oe gg rb ee ic, 38 Unable to trace the culprits. Property worth 
Feb. Kaiser-i- Bley : (19), Rs. 6,000 was carried off in one case, but the offenders 
Ist Feb. are still at large. It is to be hoped that the authori- 
ties will inspire confidence in the public mind by 

taking prompt measures to suppress the nuisance. [A correspondent of the 


Kaiser-i-Hind makes a similar complaint. | 


31. Writing about the plague measures at Surat, the Deshi Mitra ob- 

. serves :—We prefer evacuation to inoculation, and 

: Tee sare tat) —- would like if the inhabitants of infected localities 
Fob. : are induced to go temporarily outside the city. 
ab code We do not think that disinfection of houses will do 


cox 2124—6 


 manoh good. I would be enough if the le. are asked to keep the doors and 
* ‘windows of. their sage poe a free current of ie. The idea of 
sistant si n from Bombay does not also meet with our 
We wish at Surgeon ector vill, like his predecessor the late Mr. Weir, 
y with the pokes and ascertain their views upon the measures OW 


We ve of the suggestion’ made by the Bengal Chamber of 
a! er i se to the Gowadiinpent of India for reducing 
Bogs tions re the rates of the classes of telegraphic messages from three to 
wilegraphic messages in two and for reducing the rates of urgent messages, but 
(15), ist Feb,; We Cannot go with the Chamber. when it says that 
os: Mitra 55)" Sth Feb, Only four words be allowed free of charge in the 
case of the name and address of the addressee. In 
fndia full details as to these are necessary to ensure a prompt delivery of 
ae private messages, and these cannot be given in four words. We take this 
opportunity of suggesting to Government the expediency of reducing the 

t rates for Press messages so as to enable journalists to obtain telegraphic 
news from’ other places on a wider scale than at present for publication in 
their papers. [The Deshi Mitra makes similar remarks. | 
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$8. “The Viceroy has as a really oT — to Calcutta in 
founding the new Imperial Library. A house with- 
a _ The new ‘ou te pores! out books, it has been said, is a body without a soul. 
2 necessity of one in Bombay. A city without a well-appointed and well-furnished 

| Indian Soctal Reformer public library is without one of the first needs of civilis- 
(23), yw Feb. Keogh lar ed life. Lending libraries are not the chief want, but 
fs libraries where one can study the principal subjects of 

culture in quiet and comfort, and with continuity. Madras has an excellent 
or: institution in the Connemara Library, beautifully thoused, its shelves well 
| stocked with an admirable selection of works, and open on Sundays as well 
on week-days for the benefit of the student who has to earn his living. 
reed ¢ has none such. We hope somebody wiil do for Bombay what 
Curzon has done for Calcutta.” [T “4 Rdst Goftdédr makes similar 
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I 4 ‘His Highness the Aga Khan in his presidential address at the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference preached the 
His iiss Un Age. seine of self-reliance to the follower of Ialém fn 
— Conference at educational matters, and advised them to become inde- 
‘ pendent of Government so far as their educational 
“i tn (182), 30th sdvancement was concerned. We doubt whether 
yr _ this advice would be palatable to our rulers. The 
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nce from them in schitcing the goal we aim at but ought to 
m from our spiritual heads as the Muhammadans do. 


ee | ab . “The splendid gift of £20,000 that Mr. Phipps has made for the pro- 
ee le ee As motion of scientific education in India has set 
ple asking how Lord Curzon, to whose option it is 
eft, will dispose of it. Lord Curzon, of all men, is 
the least likely to devote such a princely benefaction to 
an undeserving institution ; and anything in the form 
of as ion, as to how the three lakhs of rupees 

_ shou utilised, may amount to an act of super- 
6 we do not like to lay ves open. But it would 
1, we suppose, to point ogt that, a8 far a6:the public 
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could see, there is but one institution to which Mr. Phipps’ gift could-be 
appropriately assigned, and that is the Indian Institute of Science which 
Mr. Tata has offered to found. Here is an opportunity for Lord Curzon to do 
a kindly turn to Mr. ‘Tata’s pet project, and to give practical help to a move- 
ment with which he cannot but heartily sympathise, Even Mr. Phipps would 
acknowledge that on no other object or institution the sum could be more 
fittingly or worthily bestowed.”’ 


36. “The Committee appointed by the Senate of our University to consider 
co > aie Paani and report on the letters from the Government of 
“sta Wenihe y University Bombay, communicating the observations of the 
Senate on the recommenda- Governor-General in Council on certain points dealt 
tions of the Indian Uni- with in the Report of the Indian Universities Com- 
Versities Pye? Pel mission, have drawn up their report and have re- 
org (15), ist Feb, commended to the Senate for adoption certain 

propositions. The report will in due course be dis- 
cussed by the Senate and it will then be sent on to Government as the opinion 
of this University. The report of the Committee, except on one point, is 
unanimous, The point as regards which a difference of opinion exists is the 
constitution of the Syndicate. Several members of the Committee, specially 
those who are connected with the colleges, think that at least one half of 
the Syndicate should consist of members who are or have been actually 
connected with colleges, or that, in the alternative, Principals of a certain 
number of colleges at the centre of the University should be ‘ ex-officio’ 
members; while the rest are of opinion that the Bombay Syndicate of fifteen 
members as at present constituted has worked well, and that the present 
system should be substantially maintained. As this is the only point of 
dissension we believe that discussion in the Senate will centre round it. As 
pointed out by a majority of the Committee the present system has worked 
well ; so where is then the necessity of adopting the innovation suggested ? The 
report of the Committee is so entirely in accord with the opinions expressed 
both by the press and the public on the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission, that we have no doubt that the Senate will adopt it without any 
alteration. A grave responsibility lies upon the Senate in the matter, and we 
trust that it will discharge it creditably.”’ 


Railway. 


37. “The Indian National Congress dida great service by adopting a 
resolution anent the employment of natives in the 

Employment of nativesin higher railway service in India. This is a grievance 
the a ate - the of long standing, but the Railway authorities and the 
ae 2 pb erty (33), jst Government seem to be disinclined to listen to the 
Feb., Eng. culs. people’s representations. All along the tendency has 
| | been to reserve higher appointments for those 
Europeans who cannot be provided with employment anywhere, and the salaries 
aid to these people come to about a crore and a half rupees every year, We 
o not see any reason why a cheaper and an equally efficient agency should not 
be utilized and the expenditure curtailed. Railway authorities say that for 
want of sufficient funds they are unable to look to the comforts of the passen- 
gers; but here is a way to make the necessary saving. This saving would 
enable the Railway Companies to attend to the grievances of the passengers, 
which are placed before the authorities times without number. Not only this, 
but Government spends a large amount of money in educating the sons and 
relations of these European employés with a view to their being employed on 
railways. Native students get the benefit of this grant to some extent, but the 
majority of thestudents are English lads and we do not see why these men 
should be trained at the cost of the general tax-payer. This is an important 
question and needs to be seriously considered by the Government of 
tae Lord Curzon has the reputation of disposing of public questions 
with fairness and we hope that this grievance will be redressed at an early 


date.”’ | 
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Municipalities. 
the 38, From: A ‘otter anne from a leading townsman of Bérsi it appears 


ow eiche 


that the affairs of that Municipality are in a very 
deplorable condition. The insanitary condition of 


is a ~ cate is the'town has' engaged the attention of Government 
ade aly any, — since the year 1901. The death-rate is not high, 
but the town is far from cleanly, the drainage is not effectual and the Muni- 


» 


al authorities are lax in prosecuting those who are responsible for the 
hy condition of the town. The Collector brought these things to the notice 
‘the Commissioner, ©. D., and recommended the enforcement of stringent 
Measures, but the latter disapproved of the’ recommendation and directed 
thatthe Municipality should not spend more than it can afford. In spite of 
this, a resolution was carried by the Municipal Commissioners sanctioning 
the appointment of a Parsi or a Eurasian Health Officer on a salary of Rs. 150, 
fising to Rs. 200 in two years, Mr, Alexander, Agent of the Barsi Light 
Railway, and his satellites voted in favour of the resolution, Only three 
elected Commissioners were present at the meeting, because the people have 
left the town on account of plague, and of these Mr, Puranik, the Vice- 
President, who is not utterly ungrateful, supported the Collector’s proposal, 
Those who'blindly say ditto to what the Collector says, thus carried the day, 
The expenditure of the Municipality for the past year was Ks. 37,000, while 
its income was Rs. 29;000. In future, it will have to bear the plague 
charges besides. Unless, therefore, it is relieved of the newly sanctioned 
exorbitant charge, its finances will be seriously crippled. Our correspondent, 
therefore, requests the C ommissioner, C. D., on behalf of his fellow townsmen 
that that officer will ing uire into the matter and check the extravagance of the 
| a Municipality. 


me Native States. 


39. “The abdication of the Maharaja Holkar of Indore is now a fact. On 
the 31st of last month he explained in open Durbar 

Retirement of the Maha- that he felt considerable difficulty in attending to his 
edad Bane of ree the onerous duties as ruler of the State, and that at his 
. Toise of India (13), “th request the British Government had allowed him to 
Feb. . retire on a pension. He placed the reins of govern- 
: ment in the hands of his son, who, being as yet too 

young , will be the nominal ruler, while the administration will be carried 
on by a Council of Regency. It was by no means uncommon for Indian 
kings in former times to retire from the world in their old age.......... 
ee There is a grandeur about that exercise of self-abnegation, which rebukes the 
se ) ‘modern. scramble for power and pelf. And if we could only draw the curtain 
- ‘over thoge secrets, which are dragged into light by the ubiquitous newspapers, 
we might look upon the Holkar as a venerable exemplar of the noblest ideals 
of the Kast.~ Anyhow, let us wish thatthe rest which he has earned may 
compose his mind, and give him the happiness which the glory of rule could 


not give him.” 


Sy 4), The Jém-e-Jamshed, while expressing its general approval of the 
oi Bacnatta action of Government of India in the matter of the 
ee anes (64),> 4th ‘abdication of the gddi by the Mahéaraja Holkar, 
and 5th. Fob.,. Bip 0 and writes : —“ In the official communique, issued by the 
ee inj Ye Venti Lot (75), Foreign Office last week, it is expressly stated that 


‘the administration will be conducted by the existing 
oe OMe ; Council constitued as a Council of Regency, under 
the ‘presidency bok the Minister, Rai Nanak Chand, C.I.E.’ In Mr. Bayley’s 
_-ggpéech> at the i lation Durbar, it was announced that ‘ the Minister will 
Ordinarily ‘preside at | of the: Council, but it will rest: with the 
dent to attend and ‘preside whenever he thinks it expedient, and he will 

: y. di when certain important subjects come up for decision.’ 
plated ? Before or after the pulbiieatio 
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of the communique? We cannot but think that the new arrangement must have 
been an afterthought. Clearly, if the Resident is to ‘invariably attend and 
preside whenever he thinks it expedient, and when certain important subjects 
come up for decision,’ the Council of Regency will no longer be the ‘ existing 
Council under the presidency of the Minister’ as foreshadowed in the Foreign 
Office communique. It will be a Council of Regency with the Resident, and 
not the Minister, as its guiding spirit, and no one can fail to understand what. 
the change means. The Minister will, for all practical purposes, be a puppet, 
the Resident being the real man at the helm. Doubtless, Government. 
have weighty reasons for the new arrangement; but then why not tell 
the public frankly what these are?”? [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Sdnj 
Vartmdn express their approval of the step taken by the Government of India. 
in connection with the abdication of his gddi by the Maharaja Holkar. | 


41. “It is indeed very unfortunate that the son of a wise and sagacious 
ruler like the late Tukojirao Holkar should have felt it 
Indu Prakésh (31), 5th ecessary to publicly confess his inability to rule his 
Feb., Eng. cols. State, and tc ask the Government of India to relieve 
him of the responsibility of the administration of the 
State......... We are inclined to regard the abdication as being truly 
voluntary.......... The Maharaja’s own son and heir is placed on the gddi, and 
the administration is entrusted to a Council consisting of Native members, 
without prejudice either to the interests of the Holkar’s house or to those of the 
State which will in future be kept out of harm’s way from the retired Maharaja. 
During the minority of the young Prince, the rights and privileges of the State 
are promised by the Government to be carefully maintained; and when the 
youny Prince attains his majority, the State will be handed over to him, 
Where then is the abolition or extinction of Holkarshahi which is so much 
talked of ?............ We do not think, that there is, on the whole, 
any material loss to the Indore State from this change. We are at this moment. 
unwilling either to pr&ise or condemn the Maharaja, and we are equally 
reluctant to go into the details of the administration of the State by the 
Maharaja......... We must, however, make here one more remark in 
counection with this matter. To the credit of the British Government, and 
especially to the reputation of Lord Curzon, it would have been better if the a 
Government of India had seen their way to postpone this abdication for some A. 
time at least and thereby to prevent the creation of an altogether undesirable | 
feeling, which an incident Jike this and at this time is likely to create amongst 
the highly sensitive people of this country.” 


42. ‘Lord Curzon was never so ingenuous in any of his important admi- 
nistrative acts since he assumed the reins of the 
Indian Viceroyalty, as he was in his recent interfer- 
ence with the Indore State, when he, taking His 
Highness Shivajirao Holkar at his own word, sent him to !ead a solitary life 
at Badhwai on an annual pension of four lakhs of rupees, and handed over the 
Indore administration into the hands of the Regency Council. When we compare 
this high-handed act of Lord Curzon with the memorable despatch of Lord 
Canning to the Board of Directors, we come to see the vast change which has been 
silently brought about in the dealings of the British Government and with the 
Native States. When nearly every centre of political importance in Northern 
India was ia the hands of the rebels, Lord Canning in a moment of utter despair 
wrote as follows to the Home Government :—‘If the Scindia and. Holkar 
join the Mutiny, I shall have to pack off to England to-morrow!’ This short 
sentence from the pen of the then Viceroy clearly shows the importance of the 
timely help given and the firm loyalty shown by His Highness Jayajirao Scindia 
and His Highness Tukojirszo Holkar in the dark days of the great Mutiny. 
If the father of the present deposed ruler of Indore would have looked more to 
his own interests, Lord Curzon would not have found an occasion to satisty his 
vain ambition by holding a great tamdsha at Delhi. Our readers are already 
aware that for the last two years many important changes were made in the 
administration of Indore. .A Council -was appointed to rule the State with the 
Diwan as the chief executive officer. His Highness Shivajirao Holkar who, 
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oe il his alleged eccentricities, isa man. of proud bent of mind, took the 
| ee aad mnt as an insult to his princely dignity, and in a moment of wrath 
‘Ae i to have written to the British Government to allow him to stay at 
with an annual pension rather than to nominally rule the dominions 
of his forefathers: Lord Curzon took the unfortunate ruler of Indore at his 
m word, and practically took the Indore administration in his own hands. 
hen children oh for bread, the parents ought not to throw stones at them. 
Gas Highness Shivajirao asked for more power in his own State. Lord Curzon 
actica wae him. This certainly is not the way in which the love 
oe loyalty of the Native Princes can be kept intact towards the British 
smperors. The first great act of Lord Ourzon just after the Delhi Durbar 
will still more lower him in the estimation of the Native Princes and the Indian 
population at large.” 


43. The paper in its vernacular columns observes:—We do not wish to 

question the truth of the statements in the official 

Pen sigh Be (80) - ~ ; communique issued in connection with the retirement 

> ages : of the Mahérdja Holkar, but at the same time we 

a cannot bring ourselves to believe that the health of 

the Mahdrdja has so far broken down as to incapacitate him for the work of 

administration. The Mahdrdja’s presence at the Delhi Durbar effectually 

disposes of such a possibility. Perhaps the curtailment of his administrative 

owers must have preyed upon his mind, or the abdication must have been 

ced upon him by Government for his eccentric conduct in the past, [The 

,  Dnaydn Prakdsh writes that the Mahdrdja Holkar, in spite of his occasional 

freaks and eccentricities, was a kind and sympathetic ruler and possessed several 

oo good traits though these were not uniformly in evidence in his conduct, The 

ee _ paper reports, on the authority of a representative specially sent to Indore, that 

oe the Maharaja’s retirement from the administration had cast a gloom upon the 

public of Indore, who crowded in hundreds at the Railway Station to bid the 
a eutgoing Mahirdja.a pathetic farewell. | 

. ~. a4, The Agent to the Governor General in Central India announced in 

— a Durbar held at Indore that ‘the resignation of the 

Kesaré (113), 3rd Seb, Chiefship of that State by the Mahérdja Holkar had 

eS been accepted by the [Government of India. TIll-health is mentioned as the 

Pe reason for the resignation, but any one who knows the state of the Mahdrdja’s 

a health cannot fail to see that this reason is merely specious and that there is 

some other political reason at the bottom. The Government has on several 

, occasions in the past deposed rulers of first class Native States on charges of 

poisoning, murder, &c. But to Lord Curzon belongs the credit of accepting 

for the first time the resignation of a Chief onthe ground of ill-health. ‘The 

Maharaja may have put forward this ground in his resignation, but it is not the 
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true ground and the Government of India had the means to ascertain the truth 
ofthe matter. ‘I'he complaints made by some persons against the Mahéraja 
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45. The communique issued from the Foreign Office states that Shivajir1o 

war 110. eh Yoo Holkar, the ex-Mahdraja of Indore, requested the 
pa Viceroy that he might be allowed to postpone his 
resignation till after the Delhi Durbdr so as to enable him to attend the Durbar 
as a ruling Chief. But, judging from the ex-Mahardja’s disposition, it seems 
incredible that he should have preferred such a request at all. The several 
Princes and Chiefs attended the Durbar not because they considered it an 
honour to themselves but because they dared not decline the invitation of 
Government. Had an invitation to the Durbar been looked upon as an honour 
those who received no such invitation would have considered themselves as 
slighted by Government. Even the most ignorant Chiefs could not possibly 
have thought that the object of Government in inviting them to the Durbar 
was todotbemhonour. It is, therefore, quite impossible that the ex-Mahdrdja 
of Indore should have entertained such an idea. Perhaps, what really 
happened was this: the ex-Maharaja may have said that if he must tender 
his resignation, he was ready to do so at once. But as Lord Curzon wanted to 
add to the splendour of the procession as much as possible, His Excellency 
postponed the acceptance of the resignation till the month of February. 
This is, of course, merely a surmise and we do not vouch for its truth. But 
judging from the policy of the Government, it certainly has an air of proba- 
bility about it. 


46. Yesterday was asad day for the Mahdrdja Holkar. Different reports 
were current about his fitness to rule his State. It 
was asserted on the one hand that his subjects dis- 
liked his oppressive rule and were dissatisfied with him. It was also reported 
on the other that the Mahdraja could not get on with the Resident and sent a 
curious reply to the Viceroy in connection with the latter’s proposed visit to 
Indore, ‘The Maharaja, not liking to be a figurehead in his State, wrote in 
disgust to the Government of India that he should be relieved of the cares of 
administration and allowed to retire on apension. (overnment promptly com- 
plied with this request. The rulers of three important States were deposed in 
the past, but the present deposition of the Maharaja appears in a new aspect 
altogether, inasmuch as it is said to be voluntary, and the Mahardja is granted 
the pension demanded by him. The people have a right to put the 
following question to Government in this connection. If the ruler of a Native 
State is obliged to give up the reins of administration because of his incapacity 
to rule, was a Governor of any of the Presidencies ever recalled on a similar 
ground? If not, why should Holkar be compelled to abdicate? ‘The Holkar 
must thank his stars that he will receive a pension of four lakhs and is not to be 
kept as a State prisoner, 


47, ‘On the 28th January last, the Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
iia ; of India wired to that paper saying that, with regard 

Mahratta (7), 1st Feb. to the news contained in the Mahrdtta about the 
impending deposition of the Maharaja Holkar, the Government of India had not 
passed their final orders ; while yesterday morning, that is to say, on the morning 
of the 83lst, the deposition was actually announced in a Durbar, and the 
Maharaja’s son was declared to have succeeded to his father’s Gddi. The 
deposed Maharaja has already left Indore and the British Resident has probably 
signed many a paper as President of the State Coancil and de facto ruler of 
Indore. In these circumstances we must suppose either that the Government 
of India displayed incredible despatch in getting the Durbar held almost 
simultaneously with the passing of the final orders on the subject or that the 
Times of India for once gave its readers wrong news., We are sorry to say that 
we prefer to accept the second as the niore probable alternative. While going to 
the press we learn that a small Durbar was held yesterday morning at Indore 
at which the Agent to the Governor-General presided. The acceptance of the 
Maharaja’s resignation was announced. The farce was completed by the Maha- 
raja being made to address the Durbar...... The Agent to the Governor-General 
declared that the Maharaja would retain all the honours to which he is now 
entitled. The ceremony was a brief and sad one; and the Maharaja. left by 
a special train soon after for Badhwai.” Etec ren: 


Gujarati (15), Ist Feb. 
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«4B. ** We:can: hardly put-any faith in the reasons alleged for the Mahéraja 
Se oe ee -Holkar’s abdication and retirement into private life. 
dwar Times (6), 5th Por, wedo not think that the Mahdrdja has been 
ee praek (94), ord really ailing from any serious disease as given out. 
pag PER But whatever may be the real fact at the bottom, 
it eannot: be denied: that this is altogether a unique proceeding, wherein 4. 
first class Native Prince is called upon to voluntarily give up his exalted 
rank and everything connected with it. The question is of the utmost import- 
ance from a itical point of view, and, in the absence ofa full and 
convincing explanation, is well calculated to arouse misgivings even in the 
public mind. One of our Bengal contemporaries truly remarked only a few 
days. back, that ‘the virtual annexation of the Berars on the eve of the 
Durbdr, the abdication of a first class Native Prince almost immediately 
after the Durb4r, may well arouse suspicion and alarm with regard to the new 
_ policy in relation to the Native States which is now being followed.’” [The 
ae Prekshak writes :—The abdication of his ga@di by the Holkar is said to be 
voluntary. We withhold our comments on the subject until we know for certain 
whether this is actually the case. All wecan say at present is “‘ Was the 
British Government justified in accepting the proposal made by the Maharaja, 
who is their ally ?’’ Can we approve the conduct of a man who offers poison to 
his friend, because the latter in a fit of madness asks forit ? Some time ago, the 
Maharaja was asked to improve his administration, and now comes the news 
of his voluntary abdication. All this appears very strange. We request. 
Government to publish all the papers in the case if they desire to avoid un- 
necessary comments. | 


49, ‘‘The Curzonian fiat has gone forth and His Highness the Maharaja 

ae nr Holkar will soon bid an eternal good-bye to the proud 

seer atashak (182), 30th Gadi of the great Malharrao Holkar! If this unfor- 
rey ad tunate scion of a great Maratha House were at liberty 
todo so, we are sure, he ‘could a tale unfold’ that would make the hair of 
the Indians stand on end, and congeal their blood..........1t has long been an open. 
secret that there was something rotten in the State of Denmark—we mean, of 
Indore. But no one suspected that the case was sd very bad after all. . Even the: 
Prince of Darkness, we know, is not as black as he is painted. His Highness is 
one of the most intelligent of men, and if he had only deen led with a silken string, 
we are sure, he would have proved a greater blessing to his subjects than he did. 
But even supposing that he was incorrigible, the time selected for converting him 
’ inte a political recluse was scarcely appropriate. But for the father of the present 
Maharaja and His Highness Jayajirao Sindia the British Empire would have 
found itself in the hottest of the proverbial hot water during the volcanic days of 
1857. And to treat the son of one of the saviours of British rule in this land 
in this summary fashion is, to say the least, indecorous, if not brutal. And 
so soon. after the Delhi Durbar, too! Has it come to this, then, that the 
greatest of the native Chiefs are thus to be put aside like old garments? Even 
supposing that the Maharaja Holkar is a veritable Prince of Darkness, common 
decency required that he should have been given a decent respite after the 
Durbar. May we humbly remind Lord Curzon that he himself comes of a race 
which willingly tolerated, nay, revelled in the monstrous orgies of Charles II for 
27 years? Why, some of the proudest aristocratic houses in England, that to- 
day boast of their ‘blue’ blood, are the direct descendants of women who 
publicly sold their honour to that easy-going king! Verily, England was then 
a regular Pandémonium of debauchery and worse. The worst that can be said 
the Maharaja Holkar is that he is violent and eccentric.........We only hope 
rat Lord Curzon will take care that the widowed State and its orphan Prince 


. eng do not drift into the hands of native or British ‘ sharpers,’ ” 


-? 60, “The affairs of the Indore State have been for some years past 
ge se  sattracting an undesirable notoriety, but it was never 
-. gladideal.. 3%)» 206 Feb.,_ apprehended that they would culminate in the abdi- 
—— + | 4. gation or dethronement of’ its ruling Chief. Such, 
however, seems to'have been the fate of the State. We do not yet know 
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false, Whether this unprecedented step was proposed to be taken on the 
representation of the Maharaja himself, who probably did not brook to be a 
nonentity in his own State, or whether the British Government were disgusted 
with the rotten state of the administration as now conducted, or whether 
again the Divan Kai Bahadur Nanakchand is responsible for this coup de 
grace, it is at present difficult to decide. We cannot refrain, however, from 
observing that the dethronement of a Raja in such an offhand manner, without 
the slightest show of an open inquiry, is not calculated to increase the confidence 
of the rulers of the Native States in the Paramount Power. We are sure 
the present Resident of Indore, who isa straightforward and highly cultured 
officer and is much too above the tactics that characterise the Political Depart- 
ment almost under any Government, has had no hand in the matter. We very 
much fear that the Maharaja has brought this sudden calamity upon himself. 
It is likely that he might have in an unguarded moment writtena Yadi, 
asking the Supreme Government fo release him from his present mortifying 
position in which he was scarcely free to act as he thought fit, If this be the 
true reason, it was clearly the duty of the Representative of the Gracious 
Emperor in this year of the Coronation to have saved a Prince in spite of 
himself, rather than to take him athis word.” |The paper makes somewhat 
similar comments in its vernacular columns. | 


51. “The Mahratia is responsible for the news that the Maharaja of Indore 
has been made to abdicate in favour of his minor son. 
In the wake of the great Durbar at Delhi, this comes as 
a cloud on the horizon.......... Fifty years ago such a 
measure would not have been taken unless some serious act of hostility had been 
committed by a State or its Prince. To-day, immediately after so solemn an event 
as the Coronation of the King-Emperor, one of the original rivals of the British 
power of India is set aside in favour of his own minor son.......... The meanest 
subject of His Majesty cannot be compelled to forego his right of the free enjoy- 
ment of his property unless be is given the benefit of a free judicial 
inquiry. In cases where Princes are concerned the atcitude of Government is 
allowed to transgress the law. Supposing His Highness of Indore was 
found departmentally guilty of serious offences, yet the acceptance of his 
abdication by a statesman like Lord Curzon does not seem to be consistent with 
notions either of justice or righteous policy,” 


Shri Sayaji Vijaya (37), 
3lst Jan., Eng. cols. 


52. It is worth inquiring whether His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda 
makes a right or wrong use of the money he extorts 
The Viceroy and His from his subjects by burdening them with new taxes. 
— the Gdikwér of he treasury of the State, which was in a flourishing 
g = Himdyati State during the administration of Sir T. Madhav- 
(66), Jat Feb. rao, is at the present moment found to be empty, and 
the Government promissory notes of four crores of 
rupees, which were once in the State Treasury, have at present been mortgaged 
for a crore and half rupees with a European firm. Besides, on the occasion 
of the recent famine, His Highness was obliged to raise a loan of ten 
lakhs to defray the cost of his visit to the Paris Exhibition, His Highness did 
not hesitate to recover the arrears of land revenue from agriculturists, though in 
meeting the demand they were obliged to part with their utensils and clothing. 
The money thus extorted by means of. oppressive methods is spent not only on 
trips to Europe and erecting grand buildings, but also in sending costly presents to 
European officers in England and to some ladies in token of affection. Should 
not Lord Curzon prevent such an improper waste of the resources of the 
State? When, in the course of a personal interview, Lord Curzon inquired of 
His Highness about the large sums of money he had remitted to England, 
His Highness at first denied having done so, but when he was furnished with 
positive proofs he had shamefully to make a confession on the subject. ‘lhis 
might be one of the reasons why Lord Curzon is displeased with His Highness. 
An invitation had been sent to His Highness by the Mahdrdja of Mysore at 
the time of the latter’s installation ceremony, and Lord Curzon, learning of this, 
is said to have written to the Mahdraja of Mysore: “If you have invited His 
Highness Sayaji Rao to Mysore, there is no necessity for my going there,” For 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] [No. 7 oF 1903, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1903.) 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Clseata . 
ORs 
| ° 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...)Weekly ... _..,] John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 ii an 
2 | Dail Telegraph and} Poona ... ..-| Daily... ...| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 550 
= Hewld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. r 
3 | East and West ... .»+| Bombay... ,..| Monthly ...| frank Baptista _... oes ‘is see ‘0s 500 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .-.| Do. ... ...| Weekly... ... | K- Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 re 500 
5 | Karachi Chronicle ...|Kardchi.. .../ Do. ...  ...{ Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 .,.) 400 
6 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot... ...| Daily... —,,,| Prataéprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahratta... ee séol ROE, 6s: ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 28. 
8 | Phoenix .. , .. -»+| Karachi ... .».| Bi-weekly oes “(Kbote) =" Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 450 
oja); 49. 
Real po = bl Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... sect DY ene ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 teas aA he 500 
and Military Gazette. ) | 
10 | Railway Times ... »..| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..:/ 1,000 
11 |Sind Gazette ... | Kardchi..  ...| Bi-weekly ...,| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired) 500 
| Military officer. 
12 | Sind Times soe wee} Dow ase wee| Dow = nee wee} Kh@nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
. ; 
18 | Voice'of India... ... Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 50 ...| 1,000 
AnGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
14 | Deshabhaktaé ae e+e} Baroda ... »..) Weekly ... ...| Wasantl4l Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 
| 2: Brahman); 41. 
1B. 1 GejerGtl oe cc ...| Bombay... asl ees coe! — _——— Des#i; Hindu (Surti} 4,000 
ania) ; 49. 
16 } Gujarét Mitr’... west RTE “sas eo) DOs ceo vee} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 a 600 
17 Gujarat Punch ees ee. Ahmedabad eee Do. coe eee eee eee 
18 | Hindi Punch... ___...| Bombay at 4a .-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pfrsi;43 _,,. 800 
19 | Kaiser-e-Hind eee eee Do. ees eee Do. eee ees Framji Cowasji Mehta 5 Parsi ; do eee oe 3,200 
90 | Kathidwdr News... cos] SeaiKOt ... ...| Bi-weekly .»»| Jamshedji Framj:; Pdrsi; 40 ... ge 460 
' 91 «| K&thidwdr Times oe Se Se aa ok om ...| Bhold4nith Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 480 
3 Brahman) ; 34. 
92 |PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad .../ Weekly... ...| 5 pee icone um, Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
man) ;-34. 
ye | Rast Goftar pe .+-| Bombay oe} Do. ove ,..| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi ne ee} 1,550 
24 |Satya Vakta re ‘ Do. ...| Fortnightly . ... sh Hindu (ShrimAli}  55¢ 
| ' | Ania); d/, 7 
95 | Shri Say4aji Vijay --.| Baroda ... »e-|- Weekly ... ...| M&neklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ,,.) 4,200 
96 | Surys Prakash ... | Surat... | Do. «o° | Umedram Nagindds Déyabhai; (Hindu 250 
(Rania) ; 20. 
ANGLO-Ka’NARSBE, 
27 | Rajahansa... .. ...) Dhdérwdr w.| Weekly. ...| Divakurpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
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ae" Bose SGI | + OF pe | : 
? “Where Published. aition. Name, caste and age of Editor, eae 
8 :| Poona ... «| Weekly... _ ...| Bhau Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 550 
oh. . | man); 58. 
ee? eee Bombay... eee Do. eee ‘ee Rev. r. T. E. Abbott " eee eee sor 625 
' |Poona ... ok: SS. Soe | Hari Narayan Loon B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
| Br&hman); 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Ladu Prakech I oint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being D&modar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Kolh&pur ...| Weekly ... ..| S@vlirém  Amritrao  Vichare Hindu; 1,600 
(Maratha) ; 28. 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly _...| Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpé ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
. wan Brdhman); 31. 
Sitéra ...  ...| Weekly... _...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhdda 300 
Brahman) ; 31. ! 
Kolh&pur ..| Do. .., eo Waman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 850 
| ( (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 
Shéhu Vijay ..  ... Do. ... «| Do. ... «| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Breh-| 400 
ne Shri Sayéji Vijay ...| Baroda ... i ee ..., Damodar Sdvl4r4am Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
ees 38 Subodh Patrika .» | Bombay... eel DO. 44. cos} Dwarkan’th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
Sea 28. 
Et Poona ..., oe een eos) Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-} 1,900 
‘ : pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 
| ss 40 O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... — ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... oe 200 
ae ExeLisH, PorTucurss 
qe AND Concantum . 
Be 41 |OBombaence .... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 aa iss 500 
i ANGLO-Sinp. : 
- 42 | Al-Hag ... eas ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly .., ...| ((1) Ad Mahomed a Dehlvi; Muham-}] 1,100 
madan (Pathan) ; 
ee | 2 (2) Kazi Mahumod Hvein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
Sioa Prabhat eee eee es: Hyder abad Do. eee oes Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; ; 4l cee 600 
eet ; (Sind). 
; : ‘Sindhi eee eee eee Sukkur (Sind) Do. eee eos eeecee Po 
eR ' ' Ancso-Unpv. . 
ae Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,110 
a : 46 Muslin. Heraid eee eee Bombay. eee Daily eee eee Muhammadan > 28. 
Be sys a 2 : 
eee Mana'rHI anD 
~G@usaRa'TI. ) 
...| Baroda .. ...| Weekly... —_,../| Rémji Saritiji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 69 ... 655 
AND | 
‘| Dharwér * .,,| Weekly... _...| Rao Saheb Y. RB. Katti; Hindu (Deshasthal) 300 | 
ae 5] | ; Brahman) ; 3 63. 
. | 
ae «| Bombay... eee] Daily. wee ae ps 
| ay ‘Bombay,... eK Daily’ i, ae 7 Ismf4il K4ézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 3} 2,600 
as Néndbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 ..| 2,690 
nas oo Kauda Maniar ; Hindu (Moda Bania);} _... 
it, damoeneer~meiaeas eee Kalkhoee any Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;} 4,C00 . 
nar re weatahhel Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati} 700 
Soe man 
‘Dinsha Gfandhi ; Pirai ; 44 .. ay 500 
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Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 


Deshotkarsh 
Din Mani ... 
a 
Gadgadat ... 


Gap Sup . 
Hind Mitra 


Fitechchhu 


Kaira Vartaman 


Charcha 


Nagar 
Topics. 
Navséri Prak4sh 
Nure Elam 
Ny4yadarshak 


Praja Mitra 


— 


Praja Pok4r 
Punch Dand 


Sd4nj Vartam4én 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar 
Svadesh Bandhu 
Vishvadarshan 
Hino. 


Pandit 


char. 


Digvijaya ee 
Hubli Patra 
Karnatak Vritta 


Lok& Bandhu 
| Loka Mitra 
Rasik Ranjini 


Arunodaya 
A’ryévart oes 


| Baicul ye 
con 2009—2 


Gusarniti—continued. | 


Jam-e-Jah#nooma 


Jam-e-Jamshed ... 


KAthidwddno Himdyati ... 
or the 


Samsher Bahadur... 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


KANARESE., 


MARATHI. 


| 


1s 


"e6e 


Broach ... 
Bombay ... 
Do. 


Do. 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay oe. 

By: ame 
Kaira ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Navsari ... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat 


Bombay ... 


. Abmedabad 


Bombay ... 
Do. 
Surat... 

Msahudha 
Kaira 


Poona 


Bombay... 


Gadag ... 
Hubli 
Dharwar 


Do. 


Haveri 
war). 
Gadag 


Ahmedadad 


Weekly «+. 
Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 

Daily 

Weekly 
Do. 


Daily 
Weekly 


Moutaly... 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Daily 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do, 
Do. 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 


Do..: 
Do. . 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 


ees 


'Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 


Maneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 


Brahman; 35. | 


Nath4l4l Rangilda#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. 

Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... val 

Naginram Manchh4érém; Hindu (Dassoda 
Bania) ; 36. 


Perozshah Jehéngir Murzban; Parsi ; 27 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi ; 27 
Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 


Kahand@s fFulchand; Hindu 
Bania) ; 55, 


(Shravak 


Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P&rsi ; 33 


Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 si 


Gatal4l © Mansukh ; Hindu (Visashriméli 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... o ove 

Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
4l. 

Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu $(Shravak/ 
Bania) ; 59. 


Paéllonji Burjorji Desai ; Parsi 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 47 ... 


Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
32. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
man) ; 25. 


jari) ; 41. 
Pandit Lajya Reamji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahiman) ; 37. 


Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 

Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. | 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 

 (Karhada Brahman) ; 31. 

(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 3. 

Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 


Gundo Melgir Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 


Brghman) ; 39, 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. Br&hman); 58. 
Vithal a Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 


| 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ,.. ae 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Circula- . 
tion. 


i rn 
‘a ~#] 


...| Kolhépur 


‘see| Obiplan ... 


ae. Kolhdpar 
.».| Bombay .. 
et Erandol ... 
---| Dh@rwar 
oo»| Kolhépur 
ees} Bombay ... 
seed Oe Soe 
...| Thana ... 
...| Ahmednagar 
..| Poona ... 
.o.| pnenea ss. 
...| Sholapur 
sae] POODAss: 
»»-| Bombay... 


see Do, eee 


ser 


ee. 
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Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly wh 


ee 


tee 


| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Bréhman) ; 88. 


Hari Bhikéji Sémant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


O8% se 
‘\ 


Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 31. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Bréhman) ; 38. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu’ (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 36. 


A a Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
4VU. y 


Brahman ; 36. 

Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 

Sad@shiv Vishvandth #May4dev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 26. 


Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Rao Saheb Antdji Rémchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 54. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 38. : 
Vin@yak Nardyan Bhite; Hindu (Karhéda 

Brahman) ; 42. 
Do. do. coe 


Shridhar V4man S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kfshinath Bahir4v Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 38. 

Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindv 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 45. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhféda 
Brahman) ; 47. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Brdhman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahmap).; 23. 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdéhman); 25. 


Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
36. | 

Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 46. 

Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
ee penn) | si, 


do. oes 
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Name of Publication. 


Where published. 


E ditjon. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


tion. 
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MaritHi—continued. 


Nydy& Sindhu 


Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandhkari Mitra ... 
PoonaVaibhav oes 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna ... 
eee oe 
Prakdshak ... cee 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra — 


Satya Sho dha... 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonds Vritta... 
Sbri Shahu ove 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant... aan 
Sudarshan... eee 
Sudhakar ... 200 
Udyamotkarsh. ... 
Vartadarsh ne 
Vengurla Vritta ... 
Vidya Vilas cee 


Vidyarthi ... 
Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittas#r ... 


Vritta Sudha 
Vyapéri é 
SINDI. 
Khairkhah Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 


Sind Sudhar 


+ee 


eee 


Sookree _.., owe 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai 
URDu. 


Disiiy Ponds Wihhaes 7 


Mavlana,Ponch ... 
Mufid-i-Rozgar ... 
Sir Punch... 
Sultsn-ul-Akhbsr 


| 


Ahmednagar 
...| Pandharpur 
Do. 


Vadgaon 


.»-| Jalgaon ... 


...| Bars 


Islampur 


Bijzpur ... 


Yeola 


M4legaon 


Ratnagiri 


Sholépur 


Shrigonda 


Satara 
Do. 
Karad 


Ahmednagar 


Pen 


Bombay ... 
Malvan ... 


| Vengurla 


Kolhapur 


Nandurb4r 
Do. 


Wai 


Satara 


Poona 


Karachi... 


Do. 


Bombay 


Bombay... 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly... 


Monthly... 


Weekly .,.. 


4 


eee 


Ya 


a 
” 


at 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 30. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman): 31. 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Paérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 


Ramchandra Nédrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 


...|Balechand Hirdchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


28. 
Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 57. 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);45_... 


B4labhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
38. 

Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréah- 
man) ; 22. 

Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 53. 


Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 
Bréhman); 35. 

Nard@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Ramchandra Purushotam NAdkarni; Hindu 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman); 47. 
Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 


'(1) Vindvak Balkrishna NAdkarni 


pawan Bra&hman) ; 47. 

Saddshiv Va4man Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman ; 25. 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


.../uaxman Vaman Khatavk4ér; Hindu (Deshasth 


| 


Brahman). 
Nana Dad4ji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 36. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) Ce eae 
Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
(665. 

Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 _.,., 


Jhamatmal Laélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,., 


eeete? 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid 


Farrahk ; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 
Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Farrabk ; 


Hamid 


Muhammadan; 48. 
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..| Weekly ...  +«s| Bando Trimbak Ketur; Hindu (Deshas 


Ann§ji Go (Deshasth 
| | Vaishnav Brahman) ; 40. | 

oa ae: wee eo} Parashrém Shivaji Powsér ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 125 
| 43. 


: ios vs) Bid’ (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... .»:| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré4jurkar; Hindu 125 
. Déocah). (Brahman) ; 30. 


4. ; Is ‘ . 


«sl Do. 2.  oss| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Br&hman); 43... 45 


Bonibay... oes} Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 ska ns 700 


> 


~The ‘notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe -: the Newspaper in the above 
after the name. 


— of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn Micial Spelling 
y Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the short a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of: a word, as 
well-known Mitra, it id printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


| giving the circulation or number of copies published of eavh newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, —_ nm E | 
- | 

: | 
GUJARATI. | 

72a | Prakash and Gadga-!| Bombay ooo] Weekly ws eases saa | 
dat. \ 

i, 

; q 

a te if 

MaRATHI. 

Ola Bhit eee eee eee Do, eee “an Monthly rate ee Sek ; 
, { 


Notr.—Gadgaddt has ceased to eXist as a separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. JLotaseva has ceased to exist as a 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The drain imposed on the purses of our people and upon the exchequers 
ie of Native Chiefs by the Delhi Durbar, the con- 
eg of the visitot tributions to the Victoria Memorial Fund, and the 
‘heir Royal Highnesses the oo : , 
Prince and Princess of Wales @Xpenses of entertaining the Viceroy on the occasion 
to India considered tobe a Of his tours has been already serious. Some of the 
fortunate circumstance at the Chiefs are also called upon to spend money lavishly 
present time of alleged finan- on the reception of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
cial depression in India. OC ha i ees the’ q the Vi 
Native Opinion (33), 11th Vounaught, To to their burdens, the Viceroy 
Feb. promised to bring over the Prince of Wales to 
India. Fortunately the visit of the heir-apparent to 
the British Throne has been postponed til! 1905. Lord Curzon professes keen 
sympathy for the people of India, but he has so far shown it only by means of 
his utterances. Ifthe people of India, however, want to demonstrate their 
loyalty they cannot dv so except by spending millions of rupees. They may, 
therefore, congratulate themselves uvon the postponement of the visit of the 
Prince of. Wales to this country. 


2. “ With all respect for him as a Minister of the Crown, we must refuse 

to take Lord George Hamilton seriously when he 

Lord George Hamilton on yemarked in one of his recent speeches that England’s 
British role in India, rule in India must be autocratic. To do otherwise 


von. Bag. te vl nn would be to distrust pledges, repeatedly given to India 


by the Sovereign, the Parliament and the people 


of Great Britain, as to the spirit in which the administration should be 
conducted by their representatives in this country.......... Unless these 
pledges are a mere sham, Lord George Hamilton has blundered and blundered 
egregiously. If what India has been given to understand, so repeatedly 
and for so long, is really what the English language means, the spirit of 
her administration can be no other than British in its essence and moral 
purpose, while autocracy and despotism are not and can never be British, 
Indeed, we should like to know where Lord George Hamilton brings his new 
dictum of autocracy from. Has he found it anywhere in the Great Charter of 
1857; has he found it in Lord Lytton’s speech at the Durbar of 1878, when, as 
representative of his Sovereign, he practically re-endorsed that Charter; has he 
found it in Emperor Edward’s message to the Princes and people of India at the 
time of the Proclamation of his Coronation, and finally has he found it in Parlia- 
mentary utterances of any responsible statesman, except himself? If not, then, 
may we know His Lordship’s credentials to pronounce views so diametrically 
opposed to the whole spirit of British administration, and to the expressed views 
and pledges of his Sovereign? Does Lord George Hamilton exp:ct India’s love 
and loyalty towards England and her Throne to grow by utterances such as these ? 
Is it wise and provident statesmanship to pluuge the country periodically into 
dispair and distrust about her position and destinies as a part of the British Empire ? 
..eeee Lt is strange that so sagacious and experienced a statesman as the present 
Secretary of State for India cannot understand the secret of the success of 
British rule in the country. Can he not grasp the simple fact that that success 
has been mainly due to the fact of British rule being opposed to all spirit of 
autocracy and despotism, and that the very first serious effort, on the part of her 
responsible statesmen to resort to such methods, would destroy the very ratson d’ etre 
of India’s deep-seated loyalty and affection towards England ?...... Autocracy and 
despotism can be had from any other country—Russia for instance,—and if that 
is to be our portion under England’s rule, of what particular benefit is it to us 
to be England’s subjects? Will Lord George Hamilton like the Indians to 
put such a question to themselves ? ” 


38. “The Secretary and the Under Secretary of State for India 
appear to be busy evolving a new system of govern- 

mm of India (18), 14th ent for India. The King himself was content to 
Bai i: declare, on his accession to the throne, that he would 
be a Constitutional Monarch. But the Nawab of the India Office, as some 
people have called Lord George Hamilton, thinks that the responsibilities of 


ism are not for the Indian Government. Speaking at Bradford, he 
0 have said that it was necessary that the British rule in India should 
ie! ti - But: who is to play the autocrat when His Majesty the King 
a ioe not wish to do:so? Is‘the Collector to be the autocrat of his 
if {hen we may abolish the: Governors and other heads of Local 
ions. . Is the Governor to be the autocrat of his province? Then 
We nia’ "abolish. the Viceroy: Is.the Viceroy to be the autocrat of all the 
idians'’? Then we may abolish the Secretary of State for India. Will Lord 
zeorge Tefuse to submit the next:annual Budget to the House of Commons, or 
will he refuse to answer interpellations regarding Indian affairs, and tell Sir 
Charles ‘Dilke and Sir M. M. Bhownaggree to mind their own business ? 
Will the Acts of Parliament relating to India, will the Indian Legislatures, 
be abolished ? What may the great Lord George be contemplating ?.........« 
ff theautocracy for which Lord George Hamilton pleaded was the power already: 
existing in the Indian Government to act independently of the voice of the 
people, it needed neither the asking nor the justification. The autocracy that 
seemed so essential to Lord George was evidently not freedom from control from, 
below, but immunity from interference fromabove. if the Indian Government 
should be independent of a mandate from above, the first question that arises 
is: Why should there be a separate India Office, about the expensiveness of which 
there have been perpetual complaints, and whether some other Cabinet Minister, 
sty, the Colonial Secretary, may not form the connecting-link between the 
Indian Government and the Sovereign in Parliament? Perhaps such a reform 
will be welcomed in certain quarters where there is much scepticism regarding 
the necessity of the India Office. Lord George Hamilton, however, could not 
have been proposing to write the epitaph of his own office,”’ 


A, Commenting on the speech delivered by Earl Percy, Under Secretary 
of State for India, at a banquet given in his honour at 
. Remarks on Earl Percy’s Kensington, the Native CUpinion writes :—Judging 
* A at a banquet in his from the short telegraphic summary of Earl Percy’s 
a nour at Kensington. 
~~ Native Opinion (33), 8th Speech, we can say that some of the remedies proposed 
i Feb. | by him for improving the administration of India are 
excellent and will, if adopted, result in much practical 
good. One of these remedies, for instance, was the inculcation of thrift. We 
understand by this that the cost of the administration should be curtailed. It 
cannot be denied that the administration of the country is day by day becoming 
moré and more extravagant and that if Native instead of European or Eurasian 
agency were to be employed in conducting it, it would be possible to remit a 
‘portion of the heavy taxation with which the Indian rayat is loaded at present. 
e rigidity of the land revenue system, under which the revenue is recovered 
Pom the rayat with equal stringency in good and bad years alike, requires 
to be relaxed. Under the present system the agriculturist is forced to run 
__\ inte-debt and unless its rigidity is relaxed there is no prospect of agricultured’ 
indebtedness being reduced. Promotion of native industries will, if duly 
encouraged by Government, also lead to the country’s regeneration, but it is 
idle to expect. Government aid in this direction because, in giving such ‘aid, 
our rulers would be sacrificing the interests of their own countrymen. Speaking 
of the Sageqergl of the Indian administration Earl Percy observed that such 
pienC it posses was mainly due to the fact that Indian questions were 
ie the ttle ground of English’ party politics. India being only a 
mcy of the Crdwn, no one in England interests himself in her behalf 
ihe country is being governed by Anglo-Indiaus at their own sweet will. 
Even if the administration of India were to become a question of party politics, 
edo oth that it would be less selfish than at present. 
The Kai publishes a few verses on‘ What is the good of one’s country 
aoa and what should be done to achieve it ?’ of which the 
ge shoeld the People of following is the purport:—If one reads newspapers, 
Ande advanoe the welfare of one finds that they unfold a tale of woe and misery. 
er COL. 18th Beh: .TMhere.is no. a of sunshine in them. The rulers, 
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undesirable things and inflict 
1ere have been empty Commis- 
misfortunes of the people do not 
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cease. What should they therefore do to secure their happiness? - They should, 
chiefly devote their energies to promote the welfare of their country. In what does. 
the welfare of the country consist? It consists in securing good government. 
at home, which will command respect from other nations, and in making the, 
country prosperous in every respect. There are’some persons, however, who, 
set their hearts on ignoble objects and take delight in servile flattery. These 
men should be shunned by all true lovers of the country. Others have taken, 
away their bread but they are rejoiced if they only get chaff. It may be asked; 
‘ where is the good of pining for a thing which is hard to obtain ; is it not expe- 

dient to be content with our present lot?* But the answer to this is that no 
one should be content with his ignoble condition. Sita, the wife of Rama,: 
was carried away by Ravan, who wasa mighty monarch, but she did not 
accept her lot of luxurious bondage with contentment. She pined ceaselessly: 
for her lord and for this she is universally praised. We should similarly 

ponder over our present condition and trace the causes of our degradation. 
We should emulate the virtues of our rulers, their ardent patriotism and. 
undaunted spirit of enterprise, their love of industry and their patience under 

difficulties. We should similarly observe how eager they are to promote the 

good of their country, how little they exert themselves to advance our welfare, 

how they think nothing even of truth before self-interest and how they hate 
servitude above everything else. It may be urged that it is well nigh an 

impossible task for us to imitate the good qualities of our rulers. But the 

word ‘impossible’ occurs only in a fool’s vocabulary. Besides, the good 

of one’s country is not an easy goal to reach. The way to it lies through 

many acts of endurance and self-sacrifice. Only those, who are prepared to 
sacrifice even their lives, if need be, for attaining the goal, become ime 

mortalised in their country’s annals. The particular ways in which one should 

seek his country’s good will be specified on a future occasion. 


6. ‘ Thetwo delegates from Natal have been long coming to India, but it 
seems that they have now reached Calcutta, and intend. 
Indian labour in Natal. discussing ‘informally with the Government officials 
. Has of India (13), 14th various details relating to the supply of Indian 
labour to their colony.’ Which are the Government 
Officials with whom Messrs. Shepstone and De Ger- 
signy intend discussing the question, though only ‘ informally’ and what are 
the mysterious details of the subject, we do not know. But it seems to us that 
the whole question will have to be threshed’ out carefully, and not informally, 
before it is settled to the satisfaction of both parties. It isnot a question of mere 
local importance: it is one which largely affects His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 
The Government of India owe it as a duty to this country to bring home to 
these delegates, if they ever approach them on the subject, the consistently unfair 
treatment which has all along been accorded to Indian labourers in Natal......... . 
The representatives of some of these Colonies were invited to the Delhi Durbar in 
the hope that a closer contact between the Colonies and our countrymen might 
lead to a better understanding on both sides.. It is difficult to say with what 
impressions these representatives have returned home, and whether their presence 
at the Durbar will tend to improve the condition of our countrymen in Natal and 
other Colonies. When Mr. Chamberlain started on his mission in South Africa, . 
hopes were fervently expressed that he would look into the question of Indian 
labour and deal out justice evenly as between the citizens of a common 
Empire. These hopes have, however, not been realised. Mr. Chamberlain 
seems to be too busy with Imperial questions—and, according to the ethies of ; 
modern Imperialism, an Indian question is not necessarily an Imperial question, 
The best and quickest way of settling the question of Indian labour in South 
Africa is for the Government of India to face the problem squarely and try 
to solve it according to the dictates not of British policy, but of British justice.” 


_ % Mr. Chamberlain is now making a triumphal tour in South Africa 

a. and is receiving ovations everywhere. Most of the 
‘Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in dresses that were presented to him ‘were couched. * 

South Africa, in flattering language, but the interview he had 
_ Kél (109), 13th Feb. with DeWet and his forty followers was a- heated, 
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one. DeWet alleged that the British were not ; 
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®out theterms of the Vereeniging Conference and proposed to present 
pecs to Mr, Chamberlain containing this allegation. Mr. Chamberlain 
marily. declined to accept it on the ground that it cast an imputation on his 
sity and that of the British Government. Another contention of the Boers 
: was'that the British were not treating them with kindness, Mr, Chamberlain 
retorted that though the British Government was striving day and night to pro- 
miote the happiness of the Boers and spending millions of sterling to restore 
eir country to its former condition, the Boers had not a word of thanks to say to 
their benefactors but were, onthe contrary, making ceaseless complaints. If, 
aocording to Mr. Chamberlain, the Boers are so ungrateful, one is tempted to ask 
«Why should the British have anything to do with them; what do the British 
lose if the Boers rot in their present miserable condition?’ But the British 
dire so benevolent that they will never cease to practise that virtue. It would be 
hard to find anyone among the people conquered by Britain so ignorant as not 
to perceive the hypocrisy of British professions of philanthropy. Why should 
the Boers be grateful to the British? Should they thank their conquerors for 
burning their homesteads and devastating their fields? Should they express 
eS their gratitude for being deprived of their independence? If the British are 
os spending millions in South Africa just now, do they not expect to receive a steady 
a revenue from it in future? DeWet plainly told Mr. Chamberlain that he 
would never cease to foster discontent and agitation in South Africa if the British 
Government: persisted in its present policy. This shows how hard a task it is to 
pacify South Africa. [Elsewhere the paper comments adversely upon a state- 
ment made by Mr. Chamberlain at Johannesberg to the effect that these are 
days of great empires and not of petty kingdoms and that it should be the 
endeavour of every British subject to strive for the glory of the British Empire. 
It observes that Mr. Chamberlain’s statement is utterly at variance with, 
facts because there are many small States like Portugal, Greece, Sweden 
Chili, Columbia, &c., on the face of the earth at present, and adds :—Mr. 
Chamberlain’s object in making such false assertions is to induce the people 
conquered by Britain to be contented with their condition of servitude. As 
a matter of fact, these are not the days of great empires, which do not 
pet to endure long inasmuch as they are founded on unrighteousness. 
od created the earth for big and small creatures alike and a boa-constrictor 
will not be justified in swallowing the smaller reptiles and then telling them 
by way. of consolation that it is only the bigger reptiles that are privileged to 
roam abroad on the earth. | 


8. ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech to some representatives of the 
ah Boers has thrown the British public into the sea of 
‘Native Opinion (33), 11th hopelessness. His interview with DeWet is a sore 

Feb,, Eng. cols. disappointment. DeWet takes his stand on the 
5 ei Vereeniging terms {and Mr. Chamberlain appears to 
evade the settlement arrived at on that occasion. Mr. Chamberlain had 
high hopes that he would prevail upon the Boer Generals and make them accede 
to his wishes. But how is it possible to gain the end if the interests of the Boers 
are entirely sacrificed? Mr. Chamberiain’s tour is undertaken primarily to set 
of the Boer problem at rest. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Curzon are the rising 
stars of the day. Mr. Chamberlain has dissatisfied his countrymen by his 

_ @xtravagant war policy and Lord Curzon the Natives of India by the Durbar 

_ pageantry. Mr. Chamberlain may be under an impression that he has gained a 


istinct triumph in the settlement of the affairs of South Africa, but from the 
blic point of view his trip has proved a great failure.” 


9. We vainly hoped that the summary punishment inflicted on the 9th 

| Lancers would have a salutary effect upon British 
soldiers in India, for close upon the heels of that 
punishment comes the report ofa dastardly as- 
sault by a soldier of the 2nd Welsh Regiment upon 
~~ a Police Sergeant named Kuramsing. There was, 
_  Prékehak (84), 10th Feb, it is said, the same stereotyped negligence displayed 
——_ ™  ) © by the military authoritics in the finding out of the 

sh thé assault was committed on a moon-lit night in the presence 
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of. ten or twelve other soldiers, The witnesses for the prosecution, however, 
successfully identified the assailant, who had therefore to be surrendered for 
undergoing his trial, But here a friendly doctor came to the rescue of the 
accused and gave a medical certificate stating that the spleen of the deceased 
was so enlarged as to be three times the normal size and that the liver was twice 
the normal size. What was the Magistrate to do under these circumstances ? He 
found the accused guilty of causing hurt and sentenced him to six weeks’ 
simple imprisonment. We cannot help asking, however, one question in this 
connection. How was the deceased found fit for service at all at the Durbar 
if both his spleen and liver were of an abnormal size? It is evident that 
Lord Curzon’s attempts to put a stop to such murders are destined. to be un- 
availing so long as a white man is let off with afew weeks’ simple imprison- 
ment for fatally assaulting a black man while engaged in discharging a public 
duty. Now that the Durbar is over, we trust that Lord Curzon will devote his 
attention to the question of the dispensation of justice as between blacks and 
whites. : 


10. Commenting on the same case the Kesart writes :—In the beginning 
the Magistrate affected to hold the scales of justice 

Kesart (113), 10th Feb. even but at last sided with his fellow-countryman, 
He admits that the evidence adduced by the Police was reliable to a considerable 
extent and says that the soldiers with a natural desire to save their comrade 
made false and improbable statements, But why should they try to savea 
friend who had murdered a native, and why should the Magistrate remark that 
their wish to do so is ‘natural’? Would any weight have been attached to this 
‘natural desire,’ if the accused had murdered a Kuropean? ‘The Magistrate 
says that the accused was ordinarily a man of good and peaceful habits. There 
is, however, nothing in the accused’s evidence to warrant this assumption. 
On the strength of the medical officer’s opinion that the accused had an 
enlarged spleen and also an abnormal liver, the Magistrate says that the story 
about the accused having thrown a stone at the deceased was invented by the 
Police to strengthen their case,and that thedeceased must have died inconsequence 
of the exertion caused by a scuffle with the accused, If so, how was it 
that Government entrusted him with laborious duty at the Durbar ? The 
Magistrate further makes the following curious remark: “It was foolish on 
the part of a native not in uniform to endeavour to arrest a soldier engaged in 
gambling, and if anything caused the disturbance in the present case it was 
this foolish act on the part of the deceased. The accused’s offence was in itself 
a@ very minor one, but as it was attended with fatal results, it assumed a very 
sérious. aspect.” ‘his is quite right. 1t was a serious offence and a piece of 
eggregious folly on the part of the deceased that he was a native and 
attempted to arrest a European, andjfor this he justly met with the punish- 
ment of death ! 


11. “ We are absolutely at one in the views recently propounded by the 

| | _ Jocal Chamber of Commerce in its well-reasoned 
& Tmperiat Customs Service etter to mavennment * the desirability of mov- 
cs aes —" ing with the times and instituting an Imperial 

Fob. Eng, cole. he ay Service for all India as distinct Bes the 
omniscient Civil Service the members of which deem 
themselves heaven-born and, therefore, capable ofdischarging any duties entrusted 
to them, from commanding a naval squadron to planting potatoes and drawing 
sunshine from cucumbers. It is notorious that in Bombay the head of the 
Customs Department has seldom been an expert in trades and industries. State 
exigencies lead to the pitchforking of any Civilian handy into the Department. 
It matters littleywhat experience he possesses. And it matters less how long he 
may be there. The Chamber, vexed at the anomalies and the defects observable 
in the Customs Department for years past, could no longer possess its soul in 
patience. It has, therefore, made a clean breast of the views it holds on the sort 
of man needed to be at the head of the Customs, while the trade and manu- 
factures of Bombay are fast growing, and necessitating new methods of Customs 
administration. ‘The Chamber plainly tells the Government that it must give 
the go-bye to its century-old notions of administering the Customs through 
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jumardin Civilian. He'is good for nothing—a fish out of water in reality.o 
3 entire Customs’ servicd demands recruitment from expert sources. It is to’ 
hoped ‘ that’ this nitich-néeded reform will soon’ be taken in hand. At the: 
re time we are bound to give the necessary’ warning that this service ought : 
be 6n a niodest and economic seale, and that Indians of experience and ex-’ 
‘ ‘qualifications ‘should be largely employed. The Customs has hitherto 

as a‘ preserve for white or semi-white dullards, who have somehow - 


; 
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12. “It argues an amazing lack of practical common sense on the part 
i of the authorities at Calcutta to have repeated the 
Calontta and the alleged in. Practice of keeping ‘order’ with the aid of 
expediency’ of employing European soldiers on the occasion of the dinner to 
soldiers to keep orderonsuch the poor during the recent carnival in the metropolis. 
a ~ Bhi to. ‘aah Who could have ever thought that the maimed, the 
win Mee coe halt and the blind of that city would prove them- 
iy ‘selves so disorderly, whilst being given a dinner to 
commemorate the Coronation celebration, as to need, on the part of the manage- . 
ment, the aid of soldiers! - We find that more than one Calcutta native paper 
has. been bitterly complaining of the way in which the soldiers behaved towards 
lemen in some way or another connected with the management of the . 
mner! The: Muhammadan beggars are said to have been most ill-treated, and 
one respectable member of the Managing Committee was baulked of his right- 
ful: privilege of entrance into the enclosure for well nigh an hour! We are 
constantly being told that Indian crowds are the most well-behaved and orderly 
on great occasions. If so, where was the necessity to keep soldiers to 
maintain order over these orderly multitudes? When it is notorious that in 
every part of India the European soldier more or less is a sort of ‘ Murdstone, ’ 
to use the word'of Mr. Matthew Arnold, it is indeed a matter for regret that local 
authorities, here and there, should be constantly bringing this class of British 
Murdstones into close contact with the docile, helpless and armless people, so as 
to cause breaches of order and peace. Is it wise or expedient todo so? Who is 


‘unaware of the evils which were so rife in Poona during the first outbreak of 


plague by ‘reason of the posting of European soldiers on plague duty in that, 
city ?: We are, therefore, at one in asking with the Indian Mirror whether . 
Pax Brittanica ‘cannot be asserted without a display or accompaniment of 
military force.’ We will not enter here into the larger question of policy, — 
but we cannot refrain from saying that it argues want of practical states- 
manship which needlessly introduces the European military element on 
occasions of public festivities in crowded cities. It remains to be seen what steps 
the Viceroy proposes taking in the matter of the misconduct of the soldiers 
of the West Riding Regiment posted on duty on the Calcutta maidan on the 
carnival day.” | : 
. 18.. An ex-Police official writes to the Kesari:—The Government of 
Putte gia India have appointed a Commission to inguire into ~ 
Keoars 13) 10th Feb. the working of the Police Department and have 
ho i aa called for replies to seven questions in relation 
eto. I have served for over twenty years in the Department, but being 
sted with the anarchy and oppression prevailing therein threw up my service 
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without caring. for pension. 1 wish to lay the following facts before the 
iblic with a view to enable them to judge about the present condition of that ' 
spartment, .There are armed and unarmed men in the Police force, The 

mostly illiterate and are not called upon to discharge résponsible — 
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The numerical strength of the latter is not adequate to cope with 
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are human biings after all, they cannot be - 
ours of the day but require to be relieved from 
possible their number must of course be 
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increased. As regards training, only the armed Police receive instruction 
in drill. The unarmed force are too tired after their day’s work to profit 
by the instruction imparted in the school at the head-quarters of a district. 
Thus this branch of the force remains ignorant and illiterate, while no 
educated man eares to enter it. No complaint-can reasonably be made 
as regards the general scale of pay, but. it is a little hard upon Ist and 
2nd Class Head Constables that they receive no datia, though they are 
required to keep a horse for out-door duty. The Village Police cannot be 
improved unless Government are prepared to spend far more money than 
they do at present. Some difficulty is experienced at present because no 
Police officer below the rank of a Chief Constable or an officer in charge 
of a Police Thana is empowered under the law to receive a complaint. The 
Village Police render little assistance to the District Police in the detection 
and investigation of crime. The public, too, are slow to give information 
to the District Police as regards the commission of crime. The Village 
Police are at an advantage in this respect, because they are always in the 
village and are likely to receive information which the District Police can 
never hope to obtain, On the other hand, the District Police, if they 
obtain any information from the Village Police concerning any crime, are 
anxious to monopolise all the credit of the investigation to themselves. 
The present condition of the Village Police is deplorable in the extreme. 
The Police Patel is illiterate and the remuneration he gets is utterly 
inadequate, The Ramoshis under him are in a worse plignt and are often 
obliged to work as coolies. How can such men help the District Police? It is 
essential that a Police Patel should have at least the status of a $rd or 
4th Class Constable, while the Ramoshis under him should have the status 
of an ordinary constable. In the case of the Village Police the office should 
be made hereditary as far as possible. 


14, “Mr. H. 8S. Gour, a Barrister at Raipur, is reported to have made the 
interesting statement before the Police Commission 
Alleged prevalence of that ‘low-paid Europeans are as corrupt as low-paid 
rake Belinn all the ranks natives in the force. ’ This is a view which is shared 
Voice of India (13), 14th by those who know the inner working of the Police, 
Feb. but which is often lost sight of to the detriment of the 
re native policeman, After all, human nature is the 
same everywhere, and aman born in Western countries succumbs to temptation 
as easily as one born under Eastern skies. According to Mr. Gour, there is 
not much to choose between a low-paid European and a low-paid native. 
The salary is, proportionately, very low in the lowest grade of the service. ‘his 
gives an excuse to the man to be corrupt. ‘If the mabap sirkar won’t 
pay me enough to maintain my family,’ says he, ‘I must somehow make 
the two ends meet.’ And his pliant conscience cheerfully acquiesces in the 
procedure, But corruption is not’ confined to the lowest grade of the 
service......... The feeling in the country is that corruption infects the force 
asa whole. Wedo not know how far this view is correct and the feeling 
justified ; but we should much like the point to be cleared up, one way or the 
other, by the Police Commission.” 


15. ‘ A European Barrister with comparatively little experience has been 
appointed Second Judge of the Bombay Small Cause 
Oomments upon, the Courtand heis alsoto be appointed President of the 
appointment of a European ‘Tribunal of Appeal. We are afraid the appointment 
Barrister a8 Second . £*. : : 
Judge, Bombay Small will nof meet with public approval, It is not our 
Canse Court, and as Presi- slightest intention here to be personal in any manner. 
dent of the Tribunal of However, by appointing a European Barrister of com- 
Appeal. Sth Feb paratively little experience at once to the Second Judge- 
hor seh 3) “"" ship a principle is violated, and serious injustice is done 
to the other Judges who are on the Bench......... 
Unfair as such an appointment would be to the other Judges of the Small Cause 
Court, if the new incumbent is to be made the President of the Tribunal of 
Appeal, it would be still more unfair to the public, the City Improvement ‘Trust 
my to the Corporation—all of whom are deeply interested in the deCision of the 
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Bee 'Bribupal.. In making: the tment Government will act in the spirit of 
- the. sections of the City of bay: Improvement Trust Act which lay 


lown the qualifications necessary.for a President of the Tribunal, The 
lebate im the: Council before the passing of the Act as well as the 
. seebions themselves. clearly show that the legislature must have intended that the 
pos ht to be filled by: a person of standing, experience and ability, and indeed 
; we be difficult to imagine, considering the very responsible duties which the 
efice entails, how it could have been otherwise. Though the President is 
asaisted ‘by two assessors, yet on points of law and many other things he is the 
aole arbiter. It must also be remembered that from the decisions of the Tribunal 
there is no a to the High Court excepting only if the President gives a 
gertificate. That being so, great care and discrimination ought to have been ex- 
ercised in making the appointment. Even Mr. Chitty, with hislong experience 
a as Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court, was unable to give satisfaction to the 
2 : public as President of the Tribunal, so it is indeed difficult to see howa 
4 comparatively junior and inexperienced member of the Bar can do so. The 
Improvement Trust would be well advised in moving in the matter, and 
protesting against such an gpg The Corporation, who are interested 
in the funds of the Trust, should also join hands with the Trust in so doing; 
but above all, the public ought to take steps to send their representations of 
protest in the matter.”’ ; 


7 M 
—. .* 


16, The nomination of the newly appointed Second Judge of the Bombay 
ea Small Cause Court to be the President of the Tribunal 

10th teh. eee (OR) of Appeal has given rise to pronounced dissatisfaction 

| in the public mind of this city. Up to this time the 

| Chief Judge presided over the Tribunal and the eo departure from that 
wractice casts a gratuitous slur upon the Acting Chief Judge, Mr. Rustomji 
. Patel, who is possessed of more experience than Mr. Young. It is said 

in justification of thé new arrangement that the remuneration attached 

to the second judgeship was not sufficient to attract a capable member of 
the Bar and that it was, therefore, thought expedient to combine the functions 
of that appointment with that of President of the Tribunal of Appeal, The 
explanation to our mind is singularly inadequate. Why was it deemed necessary 

at all to appoint a Barrister tothe post? Why could not each of the junior 
Judges be promoted a step higher and a Pleader practising in the Small Cause Court 
appointed to the last vacancy on the Bench? Again the functions exercised 

; by the President of the Tribunal of Appeal are so responsible that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Sandhurst had at the time of the passing of the City Improve- 
ment Trust given an assurance that an officer of the status of a High Court 
Judge would be appointed to the office. Sir Charles Ollivant went one step 
further and privately assured the Honourable Mr. Mehta that Mr. Starling 
would be given the post and it was on that assurance that Mr, Mebta desisted 
from pressing his motion to make the section dealing with the appointment 
more stringent. Subsequent events have, however, shown that Government, 
after thé passing of the law without a hitch, have forgotten their assurance. 
This is probably due to the fact that those who framed the law are not at 
present members of Government. We hope the public will memorialise Gov- 


ae 17; We thoroughly approve of the appointment of Mr. Abdeali Maho- 
ome ak (tee Ree tee .. medali Kajiji, B.A., LL.B, (Cantab.), as Assistant 
fhe Prothonotary, High Court, and congratulate the Chief 
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| Pe recent satéa. prosecution,in which. the acoused were 
rom transactions in Surat. found. guilty of gambling in the city and sentenced 
yjardt Mitra (16), 8th Feb. ; to und : : 2 £ ; ke h 
Deshi Mitra (55), 12th Feb. undergo rigorous imprisonment for six weeks eac 
by the City Magistrate. ~The conviction and sentence 
were upheld on appeal by the Bombay High Court. Satta transactions are 
thus held to bea form of gambling and as.such punishable under the existing law. 
We hope that the local Police.will follow up the present convictions by bringing 
other offenders similarly to book and thereby earn the credit of eradicating the 
evil of satta from the city. [The Deshi Mitra makes similar remarks. | 


19. ‘“ After a careful inquiry, extending over many days, Mr. Sanders 
0 ‘. : . Slater, Chief Presidency Magistrate, has decided 
torial decision re the free and %#at cocaine does not fall within the definition of in- 
unrestricted sale of cocaine. toxicating drugs, and that its sale without a license 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (64), 10th does not render the vendor liable to prosecution under 
Feb. Eng. cols.; Bombay the law. The decision is an important one, consider- 
aos Fae (52), 10th Keb-; ing what hubbub the free and unrestricted sale of it has 
dnj Vartman (75), 7th Feb. eanaaiy , 
been causing in our midst, and what harm such sale 
is likely toinflict upon public health and morals...,....... The theory of the 
prosecution, said the Magistrate, was that ‘ iutoxicating ’ was synonymous with 
‘poisonous,’ and that, therefore, cocaine was an intoxicating drug. ‘I cannot, 
however, place,’ declared Mr. Slater, ‘that technical interpretation upon the 
word as used here, and I hold that the word “ intoxicating ’’ must here be 
construed to mean “ making drunk.’’ ‘The prosecution having failed to show 
that cocaine is a drug which has such an effect as an ordinary consequence of 
its consumption, the case fails.’ It will appear from this that cocaine though 
proved to be a poison, and to have extremely deleterious effect on the human 
constitution, has, merely on technical grounds, failed to come within the pur- 
view of the Jaw as it now stands. Mr. Slater’s decision clearly points in what 
direction the duty of the Government now lies.’”’ [The Bombay Samachar and 
the Sdnj Varimdn also make somewhat similar remarks. | 


20. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtita:—“ Réo Bahadur Raste, 
Suggestions re the filling late Honorary Magistrate of Haveli Taluka, has by 
of certain vacancies on the his resignation bid adieu to his office; and Rao 
Bench 4 Honorary Magis- Bahddur Gokhale, late President of the A Bench of 
gag Phong Sth Feb,. Magistrates, was removed last week by the cruel 
Dnyén Prakésh (30), 12th hand of death. Ré&éo Bahddur Raste was in the 
Feb., Eng. cols. Magisterial chair at least for twelve years. His career 
previous to his appointment was never so brilliant as to inspire the public 
with confidence in his ability,.........Those who had occasion to appear before 
him in any capacity, whether as parties, pleaders, witnesses, or spectators, have 
never spoken very highly of him. Now that he has resigned, we leave him alone 
to enjoy his rest. On the other hand, Rao Bahddur Gokhale was a man of 
general culture, But he had not received a judicial training, and consequently 
he often lost sight of the well-known presumption of law about the innocence of 
the accused and betrayed convicting tendencies, But this fault must lie at 
the door of those whose business itis to make such appointments.... ..... 
From the absence of any test, people come to the conclusion that Government 
lay pick up any man in the street and dub him an Honorary Magistrate. 
No doubt the choice of Government falls upon a fit man sometimes. But such 
@ man is not sure as to what sort of colleagues he would have. He, therefore, is 
unwilling to accept the appointment for fear of being in bad company. Really 
competent men have no incentive to offer themselves for appointment to 
the Bench. The effect is that those, whose careers have been. utter 
failures in other spheres of life, look upon a seat on the Bench as a 
means {fo elevation.......... But such men must at once be told to get 
away. Minute inquiries must be made about the antecedents of candidates, 
And those competent men who would not condescend to apply must. be 
induced to accept office for the sake of the public.good. People must have 
‘fio cause to believe that the Government is indifferent about the qualifications 
of the administrators of criminal justice. In the hands of:competent men 
alone the liberties of citizens will be safe, Dishonest and corrupt. hands.are 


18, We congratulate the. local Police upon. the successful result of the 
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a har ding engines of pression. Bose te thn ‘intellectual centre of the 
3 xu ‘ee t men: ast not’wanting in Poona. The Poona Bench must, 
efo wpbe a ‘médel Bench, if the selection be made really on the principle 
ipetency and competene ‘alone,”’ [The Dnydn Prakdsh writting on 

the byect ‘remarks :—“ Two vacancies have recently occurred on the 
Benck of Honorary ‘Magistrates, Poona. ‘We trust that in filling these the 
fithérities will make such a selection as is caiculated to give satisfaction all 
und. Some sort of legal training and administrative experience is, we 
dieve, an indispensable qualification in one who is called upon to discharge 
risterial duties, and fortunately for Poona such legal talent is by no means 
vare inthe city, since there are several pensioned Mamlatdars, Deputy Col- 


Jectors and Subordinate Judges in our midst.” } 


a The information elicited by the Hon’ble Mr. P. R. Pillai of Madras 
: in reply to his question in the Madras Legislative 
" Mahrésta (1), 8th Tg Council on 14th December last has a melancholy 
interest for those who are looking forward to a 
ive development of Indian industries. The reply given by the Madras 
overnment to Mr. Pillai’s question showed that the number of tanneries in 
the Madras Presidency. has - decreased from 172 in 1900 to 15 in 1901. This 
striking decline, however, has not attracted that attention of the Provincial 
Government which it deserves. For, to the categorical inquiry as to whether 
the existing tanneries were not in a struggling condition, the answer given was 
that ‘the Government had no information on the point.’ By a curious 
goincidence, Mr. Talati of Ahmedabad, who has made a practical study of the 
tanning industry, is at present in Madras where he recently gave some lectures 
Ss and ofiered to publicly demonstrate the newest process by which he can 
ce | manufacture chemically tanned skins of a superior quality. The introduction 
a ‘Of the néw process of tanning in America has been the cause of reducing 
i the cost price of the best tanned skin to such an extent as to enable that. 
ee. country to consume most of the supply of skins from India; and the con- 
= sequent rise in the prices of skins has been the cause of the closing of man 
a tanning factory in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and other places. Mr. Talati 
Offers, of course, to apprentice students and instruct them in the new process of 
tanning which he has mastered. But in the absence of anything like a regular 
manufactory, his offer cannot be productive of the required degree of public 
| u ility. If, as Lord Curzon professes, the Government of India are anxious to 
promote the industrial well-being of the country, may we not reasonably 
expect them to give countenanve and a helping hand to men like Mr. Talati ? 
Of course, individuals who can afford to pay 1,000 rupees, the price of 
apprenticeship named by Mr. Talatias a partial recompense for the money 
he has spent in acquiring the knowledge of the tanning industry, may undergo 
that expense ; but such individuals must be few, but a paternal Government, 
‘professedly desirous of encouraging indigenous industries, ought not to leave 
re enterprising individuals to struggle for themselves.” — 


22, The papers recently issued by the Local Government ve the survey 
settlement of the Broach Taluka bear ample testimony 

Survey settlement of the to the fact that a high pitch of assessment is the 
tee sidhide (82) cause of the poverty of the cultivators in Gujarat. 
mt te * Itis to be regretted that Government have not 
“sg tts Be eee deemed fit. to. accept the recommendations of three 

of their respon ible officers, ¢iz., the Collector, the Director of Land Records 
and: Agriculture, and the, Commissioner, N. D., and have sanctioned only a 
mduct on of 8:2: per cent. in the total assessment of the taluka. The Collector, 
Panse,:'was.of opinion that the resources of the cultivators having been 
materially reduced during famine years and the soil having undergone a gradual 
deterioration - ya grin reduction of the prevent assessment was necessary in 
‘ten, auggested:: a: net : from: 10 to, 20 per cent., while the Honourable 
He frankly admitted that the Broach 
: of. all, . .ornearly all, the alleged adverse 
yo remarked that the. average assessment 
,and perhaps in India, and that 
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excessive cultivation entered upon in the days of inflated prices had brought 
deterioration of soil in its train. - It is to be régretted that the Local Government: 
ignored the views of these officers and sanctioned only a small reduction.’ 
Such an exhibition of narrow-mindedness on its part, even after the severe’ 
strictures passed upon its land revenue policy by the Famine Commission, is 
certainly most disappointing. aa 
23. Land revenue is being collected in this district by the use of 
Attensh wee of: cotrelve coercive methods. Clerks from the taluka kacheries 


methods in the collection of are sent to villages with notices of forfeiture and 
land revenue in the Sétéra attachments of property are being made for non-pay- 


“ 


District. 4 ‘hot to of revenue. Houses of defaulters are also bein 
oo udha (150), sealed. People expected remissions of revenue’ this 


year in honour of the Coronation, but they are utterly 
confounded to find that coercive measures are being resorted to at so early a 
stage in the year for the collection of land revenue. 


24, Itisa pity that the authorities, instead of giving facilities to the 
people, should try to throw all sorts of obstacles in 
Request to the Supreme their way when the latter, with a view to seek refuge 
Government to grant faci- wipy 3 
lities to the rayats desironsof from plague, erect buildings on their holdings. Those 
erecting buildings on their who erect such buildings are subjected to pay heavy 
a lands during times of fines, It is not for pleasure that such buildings are 
plague. meee : erected but purely for the sake of safety, and it is not 
seein neers tio is teenie fair that soiaile eal be discouraged * seek such 
safety by the threat of a fine. The Local Government has at last. realised 
the inconvenience experienced by the public in the matter and has moved the 
Supreme Government to grant the necessary concession, but the matter seems 
to have been unnecessarily delayed so long. The Local Government deserve to 
be thanked for their action and it is to be hoped that the Supreme Government 
will not lose much time in issuing the necessary orders on the subject. It 
would be enough if only nominal fines are levied from those who erect buildings 
on their khata lands with a view to seek safety during times of plague, 


25.. “ Lord Northcote’s visit to Poona, though a flying one, must have 
proved particularly encouraging to the unfortunate 
_ Taed Herthante's —~ to sufferers In and oe city, and those who are 
the Plague Hospital at soona. working with might and main to mitigate the cruel 
ac cl” ee ravages of the disease......... Only ee actively 
engaged in waging war with the pestilence at such a 
season can appreciate, at its proper value, the encouragement and assistance 
derived from the enquiries and co-operation of a sympathetic and large-hearted 
Govérnor. Lord Northcote’s hand cannot certainly arrest the progress of the 
grim foe or bid it turn and fly, but his personal enquiries on the spot must. 
have put heart and hope into those engaged in the fray.”’ 


26. Plague is playing serious havoc at Surat at present and the daily morta- 
lity has mounted to 80 or 90, but the local authorities 
a pig agpene seem to be utterly indifferent to the ravages of the 
i of ieee at ion, disease. Five hundred deaths per week in a popula- 
Gujardti (15), 8th Feb; tion of only one lakh of souls is a truly alarm- 
Gujardt Mitra (1), 8th Feb; jing rate of mortality and Government will be held 
— Prakash (26), 7th responsible before the bar of the civilised world for not 
ai taking vigorous measures to arrest the spread of 
the epidemic. At onetime Government went to the extreme of resorting to most 
stringent measures to stamp out plague wherever it broke out, but now they have 
gone to the other extreme of utter inactivity. ‘The increase of plague at Surat 
has not been rapid and sudden as at Poona and other cities and if measures had 
been taken to combat it in time, it would not have reached its present alarmin 
roportions. ‘The administration of plague measures being exclusively in the 
atte of Government and the people having no voice or share in it, it is for 
the former to spend money liberally tosave human life. [The Gujardt Mitra in 
writing on the same subject blames Government for leaving people to their own 
devices in combating aserious disease like plague and emphasises the necessity 
of spending money liberally to mitigate its ravages. ‘The paper observes in this 
connection that Municipalities are utterly unable any longer to bear hea 
plague charges and ‘that it is imperative that Government should come to their 
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s the divtoes and also ser tn the Honourable Mr. Lely for paying 


fying visit to Surat, in spite of his present indifferent state of health, in order 
to concert measures with . Sladen for the suppression of the epidemic after a 
diligent personal inquiry on the spot, g 


_ 27, The Hitechchhu publishes an open letter to the following effect said to 

“: Domple nat Bao have been addressed to Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Kirpa- 
Bahadur agg Fl weg ram, Talukdari Settlement Officer, by a pleader named 
ram, Talukdari Seiteniat Luxmishankar Gavrishankar :—Some time azo my 
i a Ahmedabad. client Thakur Devsing had, in an inheritance suit, filed 
Mechehha (62), 12th Feb. ay a fidavit against you before the Bombay High Court 
and ever since you have been acting in an snttlenlly manner both towards him 


and myself. About two months ago, I applied to you for copies of certain papers 


on behalf of my said client but have received no reply to my application, nor 
has the sum of Rs. 2 sent to you by money order to defray copying charges been 
returned to me. I further learn from two letters written to me by my client 
that you tried, by means of intimidation and inducement, to make him dispense 
with my professional services and used bad language towards me. You will 

) inform me within a week whether there is any truth in the above. I 
shall then proceed to take such steps against you as [ may deem proper. 


28. We are glad to find that the suggestion made by usin our last issue 

| (vide paragraph 27 of last Weekly Report) to the local 

Praise of the Belgaum Police to depute some policemen for iaty at the market 

pace for attending to ® held in our town on Saturdays has been promptly acted 
in suggestion made to ° 

them. upon. The arrangements made on the last bazar 

- Chikitsak (96), 11th Feb, day were satisfactory. We only hope that similar 


arrangements will continue to be made in future. 


Legislation. 


29. The Bill to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1882, which will 
. shortly be introduced into the Supreme Legislative 
Council by Sir Edward Law and by which it is proposed 
to make the five-rupee notes legal tender at ali currency 
Sénj Vartmén (75), 12th offices in the country, marks a step in the right 
Feb. direction. We fail tosee, however, why notes of other 
values should not likewise be made cashable at all 
currency offices. The difficulties in cashing notes of one Circle within the 
limits of other Circles are oftentimes great, and we sincerely hope that 
Government will try to meet them by extending the provision at present 
intended only for five-rupee notes to notes of higher values as well. 


Indian Paper Currency Act 
Amendment Bill. 


30. “A tax is generally not only collected by Government, but also spent 

by Government, though it may be applied exclusively 

v oie of India (3), 3 44, {or the benefit of the persons paying the tax. The 
mene , Indian Tea Cess Bill introduces a novel principle, in 

. that it proposes that Government should collect a cess 
on-exported tea and hand it over month by month to a representative Com- 
mittee which will utilise the fund for pushing the sale and increasing the 


-consumption of Indian tea in foreign countries. Though the request for the 


levy of such a cess originally emanated not from all tea-planters, but from 
_ persons representing an area of tea cultivation of 416,000 acres, out of a total area 
of 520,000 acres under cultivation in British India, it is substantially a voluntary 
eess, 1 v those who wish to benefit by it have neither the machinery nor the 


ercive power to collect. Practically the Government will be a bill-collector. 
tf tt : ‘cost of collection is made a first charge upon the fund, there is no reason 
whj ‘the Government sbould not help the industry by the exercise of its legis- 
| sre and the use of its administrative machinery.” 


: a « ‘The Bill empowering District Judges to grant probates of wills and 
sl gi eck abcd letters of administration, with certain reservations, 
| and Ad- which was introduced at the last meeting of the Imperial 


a Council at.Caloutta, ought to have 
@ an, et, Asthe section relating to probates 


s is Sy ig probates and letters of ad- 
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ministration having effect throughout British India can be granted only by a 
High Court or a Chief Court. This has long been felt as a hardship by the 
relatives of persons dying in mofussil towns and out-of-the-way stations. 
It sometimes has happened that a large slice of a deceased person’s estate lay 
within the jurisdiction of a District Judge, whereas but a small part of it was 
subject to the jurisdiction of a High Court or a Chief Court. Insuch cases, the 
cost of obtaining a probate or letters of administration from these courts is 
comparatively very heavy—indeed, at times, it swallows up the whole amount 
obtainable under the will. The hardship, under these circumstances, is so patent 
that surprise was often expressed that the law on the subject was not amended 
long ago.......... Such a law needs, however, to be amended guardedly, for the 
least defect in it may open the door to fraud and other malpractices. The 
amendment now suggested is, however, hedged in by several safeguards.”’ 


Education, 


o2. ‘“ Mr. Phipps has given the sum of £20,000 to the Viceroy to devote it 
Mr. Phipps’ munificent gift towards the promotion of scientific education in India. 
for the promotion of scientific At atime when one of our own merchant-princes is 
education in India. endeavouring to endow an Institute of Scientific 
. Rast Goftar (23), 8th Feb. Research in our midst, a gift of three lakhs of rupees 
ng. cols. ;, Native Opinion from a foreigner will go a great way in giving an 
(33), 11th Feb., Eng. cols, , : 5 5 \ — 2 5 
r incentive to the movement for encouraging the spread 
of scientific education in India. Lord Curzon has spared no pains till now 
to add to India’s opportunities of imparting a sound higher education to her 
sons, and weaning them from pursuits which, while they bring little profit to 
those who follow them, lead to the neglect of. the more paying industries. We 
hope the windfall of so large a sum will hasten the day of the establishment of 
Mr. Tata’s institute—taking it for granted that the gift will be handed over to 
this most deserving of all schemes for promoting scientific education in the 
country. [The Native Opinion observes :—‘ The disposal of Mr. Phipps’ gift 
will no doubt cause public disappointment and invite public comments. The 
establishment of a laboratory for agricultural research may perhaps recommend 
itself to the public; but why a portion of the gift should be devoted to the esta- 
blishment of a Kasauli Institute in the South of India is more than we can 
understand.......... We certainly expected Government to be more broad- 
minded and cosmopolitan. Why, a part of this gift could have been very 
usefully given to Mr. Tata’s funds. But all along the Government of India 
have shown a deplorable apathy towards the noble enterprise of Mr. Tata for 
reasons best known to themselves,”’] 


33, According to the Calcutta correspondent of the Times of India, 
: Mr. Henry Phipps, the partner of Mr. Andrew Car- 
Mahratta (7), 8th Feb. negie, who is at present travelling in India, has 
placed at the disposal of the Viceroy a donation of 
£20,000 to be devoted by the Government of India to some object of practical 
benefit or scientific research that will promise enduring good to India. The 
correspondent further says that the nature of the object to which the benefac- 
tion will be devoted will be presently determined in consultation between the 
Government of India and Mr. Phipps............. This benefaction may be 
interpreted asa sign of the fact that the present condition of India has 
begun to appeal successfully even to foreign philanthropists. This nation 
has been laid under deep obligation by Mr. Phipps by his disinterested benefac- 
tion, and we only hope that the Government of India would consult Indian 
public opinion before formulating. its view as tothe definite object for - 
which Mr. Phipps’ donation would be utilised. For ourselves we think that 
the £20,000 or three lakhs of rupees given by Mr. Phipps may be added to 
the grand donation of Mr. Tata for the Research University.”’ 


34. “The Viceroy has decided to utilise Mr. Phipps’ donation of £20,000 

7 for the purposes of a Laboratory of Agricultural 

pep 1%? of India (13), 14th Research, Which will probably be located at Dehra 
- . Dan, and a Pasteur Institute in Southern India. Hopes 
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| . d.in..the Press.that Lord ‘Curzon might see his way to. devoting: 
it..to0 My, Tata’s Research Institute. It may.be that His Excellency 
intends to make the Government, contribute the necessary grant for that 

titute from State funds, and, if so; the diversion of Mr. Phipps’ donation 


ot] er. direction need not be regretted. It. seems to bea roundabout pro-, 


ure, however, to apply a private gift to State purposes and grant State aid. 


> 


. tea private institution.” 


* '85.° Dead rats stk recently been found in the residential quarters 
’ “of the studénts of the local Medical School, the’ 
‘Alleged grievance of the students requested that the school should be tem- 
aan . the Poona Medi- orarily closed. Their request was not, however, 
Budhdrak (39), 9th Feb,  QTanted nor any arrangement made to lodge them in 
safer quarters. The result of this was that one of 

the students fell a victim to plague. Tho school has since been closed but 
some students holding Government. scholarships have been made to stay for 
doing hospital work. We do not object to this arrangement, but we would 
request the authorities of the school to make proper arrangements for housing 


the students in safe and sanitary quarters during the prevalence of the epidemic, 


Municipalities. 


36. ‘* For years and years there has been a great complaint of overcrowding 
in Hyderabad. The health of the town suffers 


Complaint of di : 
en of Wr odeahod seriously on account of the fearful congestion of 


in the town of Hyderaba 


sag 7 


(Sind). population on either side of the main bazar. The 
a ‘ gerd (42), 3lst Jan., sanitary measures of the Municipality have under- 
oe ng. 


, gone considerable improvement during the past few 
years, and much money has been spent on them. But of what avail are all 
these if you allow some 40 or 50 thousand souls to live huddled together on 
- an area of half asquare mile ? No one can know and realise the danger of such a 
Seam state of things better than our enlightened Government, Why then does 
>. . it not make it ry ! for people to move out? Exactly because our Government 
eS is enlightened—a bit too enlightened we should say. It implicitly puts faith in 
ee the principle of Political Economy which declares that it is prejudicial to the 
S, interests of a Municipality (or Government) to sell land outright since such 
a shle debars it from participating in the prospective profits of the higher 
price the land will fetch in the course of years. And, on the other hand, the 
people have an inborn ‘ prejudice’ against leases, however long. Now to us 
‘simple folk, ignorant and unenlightened as we are, this principle of Political. 
Economy appears very queer. It may be professed by learned men, but it is 
not wisdom. Here are men dying by the score who need not die if the needful 
were done and our officers, though deeply sympathising with us, shake their heads 
-.. \anddiscourse solemnly on thé sacred and inviolable principles of Political 
Economy. In the case of Hyderabad there is another great difficulty in the 
he way. of relieving the congestion. ‘There are hardly any outlets. On the north 
a we are bounded by the fort, westward we have the Cantonment and eastward 
oe the canals, &c........... The Government are not throwing open the fort to the: 
. Municipality, nor removing the Cantonment further westward; they will not 
sell. the jail site, Whatthen are the people to do?.......... In this predicament 
_, why may not Government in accordance with its benevolent principles come 
- to the rescue and, dropping for the moment the habit of justice, assume the 
more regal robe of mercy? We most respectfully appeal to the powers that. 
© counsel together and help the hapless citizens quickly.” | 


ware « 


* Who could have ever thought that any’ Municipality would charge 
r fees for the land occupied by refugees from plague? 
and But the Municipality of Karachi has actually done it. 


eh the p Pere retngew of wat At is simply monstrous that the peuple temporarily 
- Prabhdt (43), Bist Jan, — “up Municipal land during plague days. 
a nig cols, “~.,..... -,, should be made to pay for it. We hope the Commis- 


in Sind will: not-let the Municipality, which 
siation of. the > ter created by plague and. 


od people, have its own way.” 


25 
88. .The Svadesh Bandhu complains of the alleged apathy and indifference 

PI a a of the Municipal authorities at Mahuda in taking 
Kaira District and alleged ™easures to check the spread of plaguein that town f 
indifference of the local a@nd observes that they utterly neglect to look after the | 
Municipality totake measures sanitation of the town and try to throw dust into the ; 


for checking its spread. eyes of the higher authorities when they visit the town 
na — h Bandhu (78), by a show of temporary activity, ‘The paper hopes in 


me if 
conclusion that the Municipality will shake off its '} 
present lethargy and exert itself in stamping out the plague in the town. | | " 
Native States. 


39, The British Government has no rode taken an unprecedented step 
: .. in accepting the Holkar’s resignation and installin 
ane can a tema his ng on the gddi. Under the Moghal and a2. 
Power. Maratha regimes, and even during the early days 
Sudhdrak (39), 9th Feb, of British supremacy in India, it was customary for 
the rightful heir of a Chief to ascend his ancestral gadz without the sanction of 
the Paramount Power. With the transfer of India’s Government to the British 
Crown, the relations of equality which subsisted of old between the Native 
Chiefs and the East India Company ceased to exist. One or two Native 
Chiefs tried to assert these relations, but their attempts were quickly resented 
by the British Government. And since then no opportunity has been lost 
to make the Chiefs realise their true position and to perceive in what esteem they 
are held by the Paramount Power. The recent Delhi Durbar serves as one 
more illustration of this tendency on the part of Government, . In former times, 
the Paramount Sovereigns feared to offend their feudatories by any unpleasant 
acts; nay, they took special care to keep them in good humour. But the British 
Government does not at all care to do so. Andthese Native Chiefs who want 
to maintain their gédi must meekly submit to whatever treatment is meted out. 
to them. If they act otherwise they would be compelled to retire on 
pension and will have to stay at the place selected for their residence. The 
present position of Native Chiefs is thus, in some respects, more deplorable than 
that ofcommon men. Butit must be admitted that they themselves are partly 
responsible for it. How many Native Chiefs do we find immersed in low and 
Vicious pleasures and what gross mismanagement is observable in certain Native 
States at present? We need not wonder under these circumstances if the 
British Government reserves to itself the right of installing Native Chiefs 
upon their ancestral gidis or of dethroning them when such a course is 
found expedient, 7 


40. ‘Since we wrote on the subject last week, full details have been 
published both of the Durbar in which the resigna- 
Retirement of the Maha- tion of the Maharaja Holkar was accepted and 
ve one VP elgg adminis- announced. We have also received a letter from our 
‘Mahrdtta (7), 8th Feb. Indore correspondent which may be taken to express - 
the feelings and sentiments of that class of people - 
who can understand as well as feel the significance of the affair. One can 
understand the mixed state of the feelings of an educated Indore subject on the 
present occasion, For, while on the one hand, the change of administration 
publicly introduced last week at the capital of the Holkarshahi permanently 
puts a stop to the exhibitions of eccentricity by which the talented Maharaja 
had been unaccountably possessed, the secrecy and the swiftness with which 
the British Government effected a stupendous upheaval of paramount British . 
authority in the domain of the Holkar has, on the other, dazed the minds 
of those who, regretting no less than other people the eccentricity of the 
Maharaja, have @ definite idea as to the consequences which the present 
affair spells for Native States generally from a constitutional point of view. The 
retired Maharaja may have done acts which cannot win the approbation of 
reasonable men. But when we know, as appears from the letter of our Indore 
correspondent, that the Maharaja has not departed unwept irom his capital, 
we may take it that the affair on the whole has created feelings of sorrow rather _ a 
than satisfaction. The sorrow will be the more largely and more particularly a 
shared by those who are acquainted with the glorious traditions of the Holkar , be 
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 Gemdy. cnt. ‘Shivajirao Holkar, ifwehave known his qualities correctly, is a man 
“who in other times and circumstances would have distinguished himself as a 
‘aoldier ; but it was his misfortune to fall upon times in which no scope is left for 
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military — s.or aspiration and in which a mediocrity of talent tempered with 
rvile-‘submission to the Paramount Power, has remained as the sole saving 


- wirtne.of a Native Prince or Chief.......... Even the Pioneer admits that the 


voluntary deposition of this Prince is a melancholy end to what ‘might have 
heen a great career ’; and one can hardly fail to be haunted at times by the 
pertinent inquiry as to what might probably be the cause of the ruin of such 
@ career,.......... Without in any way desiring to detract from the moral blame 
which is justly attributable to the retired Holkar for some of his acts, we 
must point out that we do not altogether approve of the policy by which the 
Maharaja bas been taken at his own word, and made to resign his Chiefship, just 
as if it were a mere clerkship in the gift of the British Government. We say 
‘made to resign’ advisedly. for, we are convinced that the resignation, though 

parently voluntary, must have been really forced upon the Holkar by the 
British Government, The chief cause of the resignation which was given in 
the speech of the Maharaja at the Durbar, was the ‘difficulty in attending 
official functions and discharging other duties connected with my position as 
the Maharaja of Indore.’ Tosay the least, the above is a singularly pointless 
excuse. Nodoubt, the Pioneer reminds the public that Hindu ideas contem- 
plate a retirement as a natural and proper incident of advancing middle age in 
every walk of life. But the age as well as the habits of the retired Maharaja do 
not favour the idea that he may have retired only in order to realise the classical 
ideal of a king.......... Is it not a fact that he was bullied into resigning by 
those who gave ear to malicious petitioners? Unfortunately important political 
correspondence is always confidential, and no one can peep into it. Otherwise 
it would have been interesting to see how the idea of resignation originated and 
whet the Maharaja himself had to say about it, As for the open letter read at 
the Durbar, it is all bosh. We cannot believe it. But whether the resignation 
is voluntary cr otherwise, we must all the same regret the pass to which things 
have come in the field of Native State politics, where we are having accumulat- 
ed instances of unconstitutional dealings of the British Government with the 
constitutions of Native States. Here we have oné more precedent of an un- 
warranted interference by the British Government with the affairs of a Native 
State, an interference which knows no limit except the desire of the British 
Government.,........ And we only congratulate Lord Curzon upon his good 
fortune in getting such pliable instruments for moulding his astute state 


- policy in absorbing Native States.” 


41. ‘ Past master as the Foreign Office of the Government of India is in 
‘Kniscr-icHind (19), Sth the art of consummate sophistry, its official come 
Feb, Eng. rok og (19), muniques, intended for public information, always 
require to be read between the lines. When so read, 
these communiques will bear a different interpretation from that ostensibly 
intended.,........ We for one are invariably sceptical of official communiques 
issued from the Foreign Office. In connection with the latest communique 
on the subject of the abdication of the Maharaja of Indore, we are perforce 
— to. maintain not a little mental reservation, especially as the relations 
ywisting for years. between that potentate and the Paramount Power 


: have been known to be of no agreeable character. It may be that the 
_ Maharaja is abdicating of his own free will. But who will tell us whether the 


abdication may not be a logical 
know nothing of them. If the pu 
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27 
42, ‘From the communique, it would appear that the abdication has been 

| a purely voluntary act. Whether it has been really 
ir ed” tar (23), 8th Feb, 55 “or not we shall not inquire. We are only too 
glad that one way or the other, a long pending 

difficulty has been satisfactorily settled, and that it has been made 
possible for the Holkar to quit with grace a position to which he could do 
neither credit nor justice. It was unfortunata that, on either side, no serious 


attempt was made to terminate earlier an unpleasant situation, though the 
inevitable results of-it must have, long since, been foreseen by both.’’ 


43. ‘* The retirement of Holkar is a melancholy end to what might have 
Gujarati (15), 8th Feb been a useful career. It has been said that somehow 
En oa. ' * or other the ex-ruler of Indore was not able to please 
either his subjects or the British Government, and in 
some quarters doubts were entertained about the state of his mind.......... We 
hope that those who are entrusted with the education of the young Prince who 
is now placed on the gddi will so train him as to make him love his subjects, 
and do his utmost for their benefit and welfare. We trust that he will be 
taught to revere the noble deeds of some of his ancestors and that the education 
he will receive may not tend to anglicise him. We also hope that he will bear 
in mind the advice which his father gave to him in open Durbar.’ 


44. ‘Some of our native contemporaries are wondering whether the 
abdication of the Maharaja Holkar was not virtually 
Akhbar-e-Soudegar (89), 9 deposition. They are not at all sure that his retire- 
9th Feb., Eng. cols. ; Bombay , 
East Indian (1), 14th Feb. ™ent to a peaceful villa on the banks of the Nerbudda, 
fifty miles away from his capital, was quite a voluntary 
act on his part. They incline to the belief that he was forced into retirement, 
being threatened with the ignominious alternative of a deposition by the Para- 
mount Power. Much sympathy is expressed for the Maharaja by this class of 
journals. Granting that retirement was forced upon His Highness, and that the 
plea of failing health had simply been put forward with the object of covering his 
retreat, it must be presumed, in fairness to the Government of India, that 
they must have been compelled by urgent and pressing reasons to effect the 
removal of the ruler of Indore. It may be safely assumed that the Government 
were not moved by any but very strong and valid reason to take such a 
drastic measure with regard to one of the most important priacipalities of India. 
The days of wholesale confiscation ended with the administration of Dalhousie 
and the dark years of the Mutiny. The British Government have since pro- 
claimed and followed faithfully the principle of paying scrupulous respect to 
the rights and privileges of Native Chiefs, and an astute statesman like Lord 
Curzon would never incur the odium of a rash and precipitate action in a 
matter which, he must know, would be severely criticised by the public both 
here and in England. The public have heard vague reports of the erratic ways 
of the Holkar having proved a menace to the peace and well-being of his State. 
If there is any truth in these reports, the Maharaja’s administration was 
certainly not above reproach, and his subjects were not as happy under it as 
they might have been....... .. The patriotism of au Indian would be naturally 
wounded by the spectacle of a Native Chief of a first class State being 
forced to retire. It is natural and even excusable that native sentiments 
should be galled and humiliated by it. Butit isthe duty of publicists not 
to be betrayea by such a sentiment either into undeserved sympathy for 
one side, or a hasty and ill-judged condemnation of the other. All this is 
upon the assumption that the present one was a case of compulsory retirement, 
Nothing, however, is definitely known as to the aberrations of His Highness, 
or whether they had anything to do with his abdication. Native States do 
not tolerate a free press, and, therefore, one principal avenue to the publication 
of important news is closed to the public. No fierce light of newspaper 
criticism is allowed to beat upon the throne of Indian Princes. It is only 
within the limits of British territory that the prerogative of withering the 
rulers with scathing criticism is permitted by Government. In the absence of: 
definite and well authenticated information, it is only fair to the Holkar that 
we should not pry into his past, but that we should accept his word as to his 
voluntary retirement, as well as his professions of loyalty to the Paramount 
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[The..Bo: East .Indian. writes :—-‘‘ We think the gor was 
ith forbearance and his abdication ought to be hailed with satisfaction 
have the interests of the State at heart.’’] 


+ “46 Séme of our contemporaries are indulging in harsh criticism of the 
eee Sis te action of the Government of India in respect of the 
eS cia (31), 9h Hfolkar and reminding it of what Lord Canning 
we) : wrote to the authorities in England in the year 1857, 
viz., that he would have to pack off to England if the Holkar and the Scindia 
joined the mutineers. Our contemporaries think that the British Government 
should, in consideration of the loyalty and friendship shown by the ancestors of the 
present Holkar to the British Government in the dark days of the Mutiny, have 
shown kindness to Shivajirao Holkar on the present occasion. But we think 
our contemporaries are mistaken in this view. Their criticism would have 
been justified if the Government of India had annexed the Indore State. As. 
Be they have not done ‘so but have installed the young son of Shiwajirao on the 
oo) gddi and intend to administer| the affairs of the State by means of a Council 
~~ of Regency during the Prince’s minority, they cannot justly be charged with: 
ingratitude. 


46. ‘We would give worlds to py a ing ‘abdication ’—or is it. 
; ‘deposition ’—of the Holkar of Indore is regarded b 

crete: ripe meeaenten his ‘hoihe: Princes. ‘hey cannot have Sees ve d 
favourably impressed with the manner in which one of the premier Chiefs has 
been blotted out from the political world. It is indeed very unfortunate that 
Lord Curzon should have opened the Delhi Durbar by dispossessing the Nizam 
a of Hyderabad of a large slice of valuable territory—to wit the Berars—and 
ee signalised its close by the deposition of so important and considerable a Chief as 
‘- | His Highness the Holkar of Indore. Both the prologue and epilogue which 
‘have marked the beginning and the end of the Durbar seem to be fraught with 
ominous and portentous significance and are, bound to fill the minds of our: 
Princes with dire misgivings and alarm. The Maharaja Holkar was one of the 
Princes who participated in the elephant procession on the day of Lord Curzon’s 
State entry into Delhi and who did all that in them lay to enhance Lord Curzon’s 
personal greatness in the estimation of the world at large. Lord Curzon, 
therefore, seems to have very badly requited the service which he received at 
-the hands of the Holkar by snuffing him out in this peremptory fashion. It igs . 
said that the Maharaja has abdicated of his own free will and accord and that 
no kind of persuasion or pressure was brought to bear upon him in order to 

- induce him to take the step which he has since taken. This is, of course, 
the most miserable twaddle that one ever came across in black and white. It is 
not in human nature to forego a position of dignity and splendour like the 
chiefship of an important State of one’s own free will. The Holkar was, of 
course, the first to take the initiative in the matter, but things had long been 
~Jeading up to the present result, The Holkar could not have bidden an eternal 
farewell to all his greatness, and been prepared to strip himself of all his 
sovereign rights and prerogatives unless he had been driven to that course by — 
circumstances over which he had no control ......... He had not been pulling on 
well with the politicals because of his spirited independence for a long, long 
time, and.if he was not made to feel the grip of their iron hand heavily on 
his back ere this it was because they did not dare strike a Chief of his position or 
' prestige ......... Hischiefship must have become an irksome burden, which made 
tA i life miserable, and he threw it over ina huff, But though His High- 
ness never showed any remarkable tact or discretion, one cannot help admiring 
the dignity and sang froid with which he has retired from the arena of 
political life, and pronounced his own death-sentence upon himself, ......... 
- He did not descant at length upon his own unworthiness—he did not 
> —_- jndulge in any vain regrets, but like a Prince amongst men he took it all 
>  ~_. quietly and niade an earnest exhortation to his son, who succeeds to his worries . 
"  __ gnd ‘trials, to strictly adhere to the faith of his fathers and follow closely the 
customs of ountry. The scene indeed was full of pathos, and if the 
Jisr’s meteoric existence has been blotted for ever from the political firma- 
t, he has gone down the rizon. leaving behind him a track of light which 
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47. The Moda Vritta writes on the same subject in a sarcastic strain as 
a ee ee follows :—W hatever the reason which led the Holkar 
Feb all ita to express to the Government of India his wish to 
retire from the administration of his State, there 
can be no doubt that he did express such a wish. And many of our con- 
temporaries are blaming Lord Curzon for taking the ex-Maharaja at his word 
and compelling him to abdicate the gddi. We do not see how the Viceroy can 
at all justly be blamed in the matter. Was it not in ancient times looked upon 
as a highly meritorious act that rulers should abide by their word, even though 
it might have been uttered in a dream? Did not Harischandra carry out his 
promise, made in a dream, to part with his kingdom to Vishwamitra?P Aad 
do we not admire Vishwamitra for compelling WHarischandra to fulfil his 
promise? Does not Lord Curzon similarly deserve admiration for compelling 
Shivajirao to do what he expressed a desire of doing in his wide awake 
moments? Besides, was not the administration of Indore disfigured by certain 
anomalies ? The Maharaja prohibited, for example, all export of corn from 
his State at the time of famine and, though this act might have saved the lives 
of a few lakhs of his subjects, was it not a violation of the principles of free 
trade? Again, he sent over thousands of bags of corn for free distribution 
among the famine-stricken people in British territory. Was not the Govern- 
ment, which coolly spends crores of rupees upon a tamasha like a Durbar 
at a time when lakhs of people are dying of plague, able to save the lives of the 
famine-stricken in its jurisdiction? Why should the Maharaja of Indore then 
have gone out of his way in proffering relief where none was needed? The 
Maharaja opened relief works in his State but the workers were not given 
scanty wages asin British territory. We have not exhausted the tale of the 
anomalies prevailing in the Indore State. In the time of the Maharaja’s father, 
there was not a single liquor-shop at Indore and the inconvenience felt by the 
people of that city on that account can hardly be conceived. The Maharaja is 
said to be unable to bear the fatigue of administration though he is only 43, 
Is it not curious that the King-Emperor should have energy enough to sustain 
the burden of the Empire at 58, while Shivajirao is unable to carry on the 
administration of his State at 43 ?P 


48. The Holkar had tendered his resignation in the month of August last. 

But the announcement of its acceptance was post- 

Kalpaters (110), Sth Feb. poned till the Delhi Durbar was sng It seems ‘that 

the object of this postponement was to secure the presence of the Maharaja at 

the Delhi Durbar. For how could that function be said to be a complete suc- 

cess without the attendance of so important a Chief as the Holkar, whose proud 
ancestors had at one time refused to swear fealty to the then representatives ’ 
of the British Sovereign? Nowadays the Native Chiefs are mere puppets. { 
Their plight is more pitiful than that of ordinary persons. They are labouring i 
under disabilities from which the meanest British subject is free. In every 
affair, whether important or trivial, they have to obtain the previous sanction of 
the Paramount Power. An ordinary person can transfer his property when 
he likes to his son and heir and retire into private life, but not so a Native 
Chief like the Holkar, who must needs obtain the sanction of the Paramount 

Power before he can do so! 


49, The past career ee me kar shows that his retirement can- 
, not have been voluntary. Thereis, on the other hand, 
ae ie hres no proof that he ever acted disloyally towards the 
British Government. The latter interfered with his administration and there- 
by exasperated him. His powers of administration had recently been curtailed 
and entrusted to a Council, anda Dewan, whom the Maharaja did not like, 
was forced upon him. If there be truth in these statements, isit any wonder 
that the Maharaja should have disliked to continue in the position of a nominal 
ruler? The oo thing to be wondered at is the covert policy adopted by 
the British Government in the matter. 


50. The question of the real grounds for the retirement of the Holkar 

ad oe : from the administration of his State irresistibly forces 

Kesar (113), 10th Feb, itaelf upon everyone’s mind. Was the resignation 
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soih Ith ? The present age of the Holkar is 
hat-extraordinary athe should be willing to 
ar the ans Besides, as he'is known to be 
| ed Prince ais aioe eccentric to. some extent, he might have, 
unguarded momen gcovaely a desire to be relieved of the responsibility 
Ministration, and the Government of India or their subordinate officers 
their permissic have, it seems, taken the Maharaja at his word and forced 
yp upon him. If the res n was voluntary, why should it have been 
sb ig secret 00 long? Why should it have been deferred till the Delhi Durbar 
B over? If the Maharaja wanted to install his son on the gad: he would 
ae ve done so long before the Durbar. It seems, therefore, that the resignation 
= not given by the Mahsraja after mature deliberation and that ill-health is not 
eg real ground for it. It is said by some persons that the present arrangement 
culated to improve the administration of the State, while others have 
Be cst a thatthere is nothing to be seriously objected to therein, because after 
>. gl the Maharaje’s own son is installed on the gadi and the administration is 
> entrusted to a Council of Regency, In the opinion of these people, it is 


ae Pe ae mistake to say, that the present arrangement violates any rights of the tina, 


> —_—SC In our opinion, however, this is not so. The condition of the administration 
pa under the Maharaja was in the first place not so bad as to necessitate his 
ees abdication or resignation and secondly even if it had been so, the present 
ae ‘arrangement strikes a blow at the rights of Native Chiefs, 


ee Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
51. It would not be justifiable on our part to sing only the praises of any 


arnt. tase e 
ee " community—be it Parsi or any other—and to connive 
eS eport of an outrage upon ® at its shortcomings. We do not wish to lay any 


eS ee ping Aree ae blame on the Parsi community as a whole for what 
Bees) | thereof. it is our painful duty to lay before our readers to- 
ee Jam-e-Jehanooma (63), 7th day. We really wonder whether things have come 
oa (50) aa eee ea go" to such a deplorable pass that Parsi youths can 
ay shamelessly and in utter defiance of all cannons of 
oe morality dare commit an outrage upon a helpless Hindu woman in a railway 
Be carriage. We will however let the facts of a recent incident speak for them- 
i elves. Some Parsi youths were recently going to Lénowli by a special train 


_ from Bombay for the consecration ceremony of 2 Tower of Silence there. On the 
journey they managed to decoy into their compartment a young Hindu woman by 
mea. - télling her that the train was going to Poona. After the train started these men 
>... .* eommitted rape on the helpless woman and made her get down at Karjat. 
> ~~~ hie at once went to the Station Master and wept bitterly before him complain- 
ee igof the maltreatment to which she was subjected. But before the Station 
ster could make any inquiry into the matter the train left the station and 
& difficult matter to identify the culprits and the respectable Hindu 
cv Sed unwilling to lodge a complaint against them, the curtain was allowed 
rop. pe the incident. It is the duty of all well-wishers of the Parsi com- 
r to take measures to bring thegg offending youths to book. [The 
ét-e-Souddgar contradicts the sbors report and gives a detailed account of 
acident as supplied to if by its reporters specially sent to Lénowli and 
to make inquiries there. The paper says that the woman had missed 
imary train to Poona and was allowed by the Railway authorities to 
to her + destination oe by the'special train. It adds that there were 
six Parsi jadicn j in the a in which the woman travelled. ] 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. E 


. 


| (As it stood on the Ist January 1903.) 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circnula 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ...| Weekly «. ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 ‘i sii 240 


Dail Telegraph and! Poona ... ee. | eee »».| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; former] 550 
A Heel. : employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . 

East and West ... ..-| Bombay... ,..| Monthly ...| Frank Baptista - ... oe es = ag 500 

Indian Social Réformer .-| Do. ... ...| Weekly... ... |K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 ae 500 


Karachi Chronicle »--| Karachi .. ot | eee ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oe 400 


Kthi4wér Times _....| Rajkot... ...| Daily «. oy g, Udeshanker, B.A.; Hindu} 190 

: r)3; 30. 
Mahrétta... ...  s+-|Poona ... ...| Weekly... _...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.;| 600 
vas os . , Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. ; 
Phoenix ... ... «| Kardéchi....  ...| Bi-weekly one (Khoj) — Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 450 

3 oja); 49. 
! Real sien, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ...) Daily ..  ...| Mr. Sangar, European;49 og ae, 500 


and Military Gazette. an 
10 | Rajlway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 .../ 1,000 


aor oro oc -&- Oo 8S - 


1 Sind Gazette «. ves, Kardchi eee ...| Bi-weekly ...| Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500 
Military officer. 


2 | Sirid Times jie var” ee oes al a ...|, Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 82... 150 
3 Vales of India... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 50 ...! 1,000 


‘AnaLo-GuJARA’TI. 


4 |Deshabhakti ...  ...| Baroda...  ...| Weekly... _...| Vasantl4] Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,000 
| : | : Bre&hman); 41. 


5 Gujaréti oe ave one] Bombayere —.] D0. ase one ——_ , Sarajrim Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
6 | Gujarat Mitr’ ...  ...,|Surat ... 2...) Dow ... — ««e| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 ee 
7 |Gujerst Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad ce] Do. ce exe ” i 

§ | Hindi Punch ... __...| Bombay ..| Do. ...  ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérai;43  ...; 800 


9 | Kaiser-e-Hind es KP Ge as ple i Ss ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ___.. = 3,200 


0 | Kaéthidwdr News... | Rajkot ... vel Bi-weekly ...| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 40 ... coe coe 460 
Kathidwdr Times we] Dow ce oes| Dow eee «| Bhol&nfith Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich| 480 


: Brahman) ; 34. , 

Praja Bandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... = .:./ d a OF cae Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 500 
man ; : : ee . e 

3 |RéstGoftér ...  ...; Bombay veo] DO. coc oee| Pallonji Barjorji Desfi; Parsi. ... ,..) 1,550 

Satya Vakta ee i Do. ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlal Harivithaldés; Bindu (Shrimili|  55¢ 


- Bania) ;°37. 
5 | Shri SayAji Vijay ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... _...| MAneklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 .,.| 4,200 


s | Surya Prakésh ... «| Surat. ... | Do. a  «e| Umedram Nagind#s Df&y4bhéi; (Hindu 250 
(Rania) ; 25. | 


ANGLO-KaA’NARSBE. 


Se | | | es / ey | : 
R4jahansa... «0 ws Dhérwér »..| Weekly. —...| Diivakurpant ees ; Hindu (Karhdda} 100 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Mar&tha Deen Bandhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prekshak... vee 
Shéhu Vijay vee 
Shri Sayéji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak ... tbe 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


Enenish, PoRTUGUESE 


AND CONCANIUM. 


O Bombaense 
ANGLO-SInpDI. 
Al-Haq eee eee 
Prabhdét ... eee 
Sindhi vets sits 
Anctio-Urpvu. 


Enoiisa, Mara'THI anp 


Muslim Heraid eee... 


,. GuraRa'TI. 


| Baroda Vateal 
‘¥nouisn, Marita axp 


‘oe 


KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patri 


Poona ... 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
S4t4ra : ... 
Kolh4&pur 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 


Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind). 


Bombay... 


Dharw4r 


Bombay... 
Bombay... 
Do... a: 


eee 


Pee 


‘DOr ice 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
ers 
WO as 
Pes ise 


me ees 


Daily... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Daily ... 
Daily... 
Weekly. . 


Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 58, 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... eee 10° 


Hari Naérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Br4hman); 35 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Sa@vliram Amritrao Vichare; Hinau 


(Maratha) ; 28. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brahman); 31. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 

W4man R4mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 
Str oe Brahman) ; 28. 


Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brab- 
man); 28. 

Démodar S4vléram Yande; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 
39. 


Dw&rkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
28. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 see See 
((1) Ali Mahomed _— Dehlvi; Muham- 


madan (Pathan); 30. 
(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 
wuekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 _ 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


|Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 69 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 63. 


y IsmAil Kézi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Nénébbii Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 47 ae 


= Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 

age 30 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 33. 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; ‘Hindu (Gujarati 


Br4ab man) ; 33. 
| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 44... na 


ape emery Hindu (Kachis, i.e., a 
vegetable seller); 43. ; | ; 
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1,110 
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56 | Deshotkarsh 
57 | Din Mani... 
68 |Fursad _... 
59 | Gadgadat ... 
60 | Gap Sap ... 
61 | Hind Mitra 

62 | Fitechchhu 


Gusar4{t1—continued. | 


eer 


63 | Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma 


64 | J4m-e-Jamshed ... 


65 | Kaira Vartaman 


66 | K4thi4wddno Himéyati 


Nagar Charcha 
) Topics. 
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69 | Nure Elam 
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71 Praja Mitra 
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Punch Dand 


or the 


74 | Samsher Bahddur... 


Sd4nj Vartam4n 
76 | Stri Bodh ... 

7? | Surat Akhbar 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu 
79 Vishvadarshan 
Hinot. 


80 | Pandit... 


81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


_~ ») 


82 | Digvijaya ... 
Hubli Patra 
84 | Karndtak Vritta 


85 | Loki Bandhu 
86 {| Loka Mitra 


—— 


87 | Rasik Ranjini ... 
‘ MARATHI. 
88 Arunodaya ves 
89 | A’rydvart ... 
90 | Bakul fe se 
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Weekly ... 
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Monthly - 
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Weekly ... 
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Méneklal Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
Brdhman; 35. 

Nath&l4l Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. 

Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... pil 


Naginram Manchharém; Hindu (Dassoda 
Bania) ; 36. 

Perozshah Jehéngir Murzban; Pdrsi;27  .«. 

Ké4lidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 

Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 27 ove 

Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 os 


Kahand@s fFulchand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 55, 


Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Parsi; 33... 


Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 sec oe 
Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 ‘“ 
Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visashrimdli 


Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 33. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... - oes 

Jamn4da@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
41. 

Savaibhui Radichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 59. 

Pallonji Burjorji Deshi ; Parsi ose 00. 


Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 47 ... 


‘Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
32. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
man) ; 25. 


Corinda Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 

Jari) ; 41. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndégar 
Brahman) ; 37. 


(Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 

Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 31. 

(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 

' (Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 

Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 

Gundo Melgir Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman) ; 39, 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
-Vithal Labehine Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth 
man i; Hindu 
Breéhman) ; 39.. 3 


Hari Dhariaji Gandhi eee eee eee eee, 


Shankrapa Gadigeppa JBasrimarad; Hindu! 
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Weekly ... «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deoshasth 


asp. “Se CST Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
| i | Vaishnay, Brahman) ; 40. 

Me tees all Lod DO ane eel Bocnselan Shivdji Powér ; Hindu (Marftha);| 195 
\] 438. 


By .. Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... »| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 125 
| Deccan). (Brahman) ; 30. 


sa{ Gulbarga «| Do. ...  ...| Parsshrém Govind; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ....|. 46 


Bombay... oss} Weekly... .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 iss uaa 700 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


“ . 


hs BS The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe : the Newspaper in the above 


& The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn Micial Spelling 
of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
. are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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GUJARATI. 


Prakash and Gadga- 
dat. 


MaARA’THI 


Qla | Bhu't... , Monthly 


Notz.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist asa separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakash The Sudarshan, 
the Mavlani Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. okaseva has ceased to exist as a 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Parliament has been opened by His Majesty in person, the speech 

oe a ee from the Throne containing allusions to the Dethi 
pera name wnanea wae Durbar, the feelings-which it evoked, and the ma- 
ing of Parliament. terial prosperity of India. With regard to the first 

Jém-e-Jamshed (64), 20th His Majesty has been pleased to declare that it was 
Feb., Eng. cols. ; Sénj Vart- an assembly of unexampled splendour,’ a fact 
aw (FE), SO FOR undenied by any who were privileged to witness it. 
What is, however, more gratifying in this connection is the following gracious 
acknowledgment by His Majesty : ‘I there received from Feudatory Princes and 
Chiefs and all classes in my Indian Dominions gratifying marks of loyalty and 
devotion to the Throne and my family.’ Such an acknowledgment is bound to 
have the happy effect of strengthening the affection India feels for His Majesty 
and the Royal Family; and the country will find in it anincentive the 
value of which is not to be under-estimated. The speech goes on to say that 
the Durbar ‘coincided with the disappearance of drought and agricultural 
distress in Western India, and that'the prospects of agriculture and: commerce 
in India are more encouraging than for some years past.’ Drought and 
agricultural distress in Western India have, no doubt, been officially dead 
and buried, but no one who knows the agricultural distress prevailing in 
certain parts of Gujarat, in consequence of the repeated visitations of the 
past few years, can, we are afraid, take so roseate a view of the situation 
as has been done by His Majesty under the direction of his advisers. 
Prospects of agriculture and commerce in India are more encouraging than 
they were during the dark days of the famine, but the situation is by no 
means such as to permit us to congratulate ourselves uponit. The evil effects 
of years of drought and disease are still apparent, the loss of successive bad years 
has not been recuperated as yet, and the rayat’s present condition is scarcely 
such as to lead us to believe that, even with another prosperous season or two, 
he will recover lost ground. Signs of exhaustion and impoverishment are 
still to be prominently read in areas which were, a few years ago, literall 
overflowing with milk and honey. Under conditions such as these, it is hard 
to reconcile ourselves to the belief that the country is gaining strength and 
vitality which will enable it to be pronounced healthy and prosperous, before 
long. Instead of indulging in premature jubilation, it would be wiser to make 
the future safe by attempting to undo the mischief of the past as far as it lies 
in man’s power to undo nature’s wrongs—by generous and liberai measures of 
amelioration, and by providing for fresh contingencies as they may arise. On 
the strength of a single good harvest, after repeated years of unexampled 
calamity, to declare the country to be on the high road to prosperity would be 
to affect an optimism which itis not in our power to command. With regard 
to trade and commerce it is not too much to say that we are in much the same 
plight. What with an impoverished population, and an unnatural currency 
system our mills and foreign trade with the East have come to a pass which the 
Government themselves cannot but view with anxiety and alarm,” [The Sdnj 
Vartmdn also expresses somewhat similar sentiments. | 


2. We are sorry tosay that the King’s speech in opening Parliament 

R fais Sil gives expression to sentiments which are not likely to 
oon ner Samachdér (52) Carry consolation to the minds of his Indian subjects, 
It is true that His Majesty’s policy has ever been not 

to interfere with the actions of his Ministers and this policy is right so far as 
England and the Colonies are concerned: It is not right, however, in relation 
to India of which King Edward isthe Emperor. His Majesty referred to the 
success of Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in South Africa,but only yesterday we received 
a warning from the Bombay Government that the doors of South Africa have 
been shut against those who do not know a single European language. In the 
face of this fact we can hardly agree with His Majesty in speaking of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tour as successful, Our Princes and people will feel 
grateful to His Majesty because he praises us for our loyalty and devotion to 
his person and throne, but they will be amazed to Jearn from the same source 
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Kat (109), 20th Feb. affairs in Venezuela, Macedonia and South Africa, 
fis Majesty. ke of India as follows :—‘ My succession to the Imperial 
lrown of India has been proclaimed and celebrated in an assembly of 
unexampled splendour at Delhi. I there received from the Princes and people 
of India marks of loyalty and devotion to the Throne and to my family. I am 
glad.that the imposing ceremony coincided with the disappearance of drought 
and agricultural distress in Western India. The prospects of agriculture and 
commerce in India are now more encouraging and satisfactory than for some 
ears past.’ It is astonishing that His Majesty does not feel any regret that a 
Trather of “ unexampled splendour ” was held ina poor country like India. 
It. was necessary. that the Princes and people should manifest their devotion 
to their new Sovereign, but where was the necessity of holding a gorgeous 
Durbar for the purpose in a poverty-stricken country ? His Majesty remarks 
that the proclamation of his Coronation coincided with the complete dis- 
appearance of famine in Western India. The assertion may perhaps be true 
so far as the famine which is apparent to English eyes is concerned. 
But what about the famine which is constantly present in millions of 
Indian households? When will it disappear? It will no doubt disappear 
when those whom it afflicts die of hunger; but does not British philan- 
thropy possess any means to cause it to disappear earlier? But British 
philanthropy is not known to prevail anywhere over British greed, The other 
| assertion in the King’s speech about the present prospects of agriculture and 
‘commerce in India being encouraging is also fallacious and does not accord 
with actual facts. Mr. Sunderland,.an American gentleman, refutes the state- 
ment about India’s prosperity by saying that it is the Englishman and not the 
Native of India who prospers in India at present. Englishmen make laws 
and fix the salaries of Government servants. In fact they wield all power and 
the country’s trade is also in their hands. It is no wonder then if they prosper 
in India. But what is the condition of the vast maltitudes of Indian popula- 
tion? Let Sir W. Hunter answer the query. He says that at least forty 
millions of people in India know not what it is to have two full-meals a day. 
Who except an Englishman will have the audacity to assert under these cir- 
.  @umstances that the people of India are prospering ? 


4. We fail to understand why the British Government should be anxious 

a to annex the Aden Hinterland to the Empire when 

Pan egg dur 18 troubles in the Transvaal are not yet quite over. 

~.(17), 16th Feb. Besides, will Turkey quietly acquiesce in the annex- 

Feige ation? Itis true that Turkey has already enough 

troubles on her hands on account of the intrigues of Russia on all sides, but 

_ she will ‘certainly not sit with folded hand while Britain adds a large slice of 
territory to her possessions, 


5. “In hisspeech at Bradford Lord George Hamilton told his audience that 
| ot + ; India deserved well of England. We do not know 
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Seer ty sate consciousness for the first time. It must be said to 
os “y M5), ror Lord Curzon’s credit that in the very first speech that 
ee: Beek ii 13% he delivered in England after his appointment to the 
india ee expressed the sentiment to which Lord George Hamilton 

gave utteran ore emphatic and eloquent terms. What 


xpect is not the bare profession of 
George Hamilton done even to safeguard 
ngland? Exceptional favours are out of 
pecial and salaried custodian of India’s interests 
od himself by'his solicitude for the Indian people. 
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Speeches are one thing and actual performances are another thing altogether, 
Brilliant orations cannot satisfy people for all time, unless the sentiments 
embodied therein are acted upon. Despite agricultural distress India, observed 
Lord George Hamilton, had never ceased spontaneous efforts to help in Imperial 
enterprise. That is no doubt true. But was that circumstance borne in mind 
at the time it was originally resolved to saddle India with the expenses of the 
Indian Coronation guests ?” 


6. “So Lord George Hamilton has once again exhibited for the benefit of 
liactdivenn (63) the world the inexhaustible store of wisdom that he 
14th Feb. ‘ee cole, - possesses. With the profound seriousness of a Socrates 
he enunciates the policy that ‘ Britain’s rule in 

India must be autocratic.’ Words of profound wisdom indeed, which must be 
carefully studied and digested by those responsible for the good government of 
this country! Fools, indeed, were they who advocated an infusion of popular 
element into. the government of the country! Hitherto, they groped only 
in the dark; and would have continued todoso had not the Autocrat of 
the India Office held aloft the torch of knowledge and dispelled the cloud of their 
ignorance! Admitting on the one hand that ‘ India deserved well of England,’ 
the Great Anglo- Mogul says on the other that British rule in India must be auto- 
cratic. Lord George was alwaysa true friend of India, but his latest speech has 
laid India under a deep debt of gratitude which she will never be able to repay, 
He has rendered an inestimable service and has given a great impetus to the 
cause of constitutional freedom in India for which the country will long 
remember him with gratitude and will not hesitate to look upon him with 
the same love and veneration which she cherishes for Warren Hastings and 


Elgin.” 


7. Itisfar from true to assert that India enjoys prosperity at present. 
saint mannan There , is a constant drain of her resources to other 
wa ont arr countries and her financial condition is one of extreme 
depression. Whatever the anarchy and prevailing 
misrule under previous regimes, the country was much better off in point of 
material prosperity than at present. Though the rulers were despotic and 
irresponsible, they resided in the country and were intimately acquainted with 
the condition of the people. The interests of the rulers and the ruled were iden- 
tical and the meanest subject could hope to rise to the highest position in the state, 
This is far from being the case at present. Children of the soil, though possess- 
ed of sterling abilities, have no scope for their talents and all avenues to 
positions of trust and responsibility are closed against them while inexperienced 
young men having no knowledge of the country are sent out to govern the 
country. And still Lord George Hamilton is not tired of maintaining that 
India enjoys uninterrupted prosperity and that itis a matter for gratification 
that the British Parliament has shown no disposition to interfere with Indian 
affairs during the last thirty years. | 


8, ‘Although we have not yet got the full text of the speech made by 
Earl Percy, the Under Secretary of State for India, 

PP, Lavi de a a we can venture to say that it contains nothing but the 
given to His Lordship at old, old story of India being happy and prosperous! It 
Kensington. | is a pity that British statesmen should not be tired of 
Shri Saydji Vyay ($7), -repeating this oft-repeated eulogy on themselves. 
14th Feb., King. cols. ...... It is of no. use to say that the Indians are better 
ruled to-day than they were under the rule of barbarians. Englishmen should 


‘blush to be told by their own statesmen that they are governing India better 


than barbarians!......... ‘he optimistic estimates of British rule formed by 
Government advocates are just only from the Anglo-Indian stand-point. From 
the purely Indian pomt of view they seem to be utterly erroneous, There is a 
word invented: by the globe-trotter and land grabber from the West. That 
word is exploitation. Where the white man goes to colonise, there occurs an 


early extinction of the native race. Where he goes to exploit, there is a decay 


ofthe native race. These are but solid truths.......... Whatever Earl Percy 
may say, whatever Lord Curzon may quote, India cannot afford to be rich and 


‘happy while she is decaying and bleeding inwardly.” : 
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that we have learnt of the abandonment by 


regret 


“Their Royal. Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 0 
Connaught of their intended visit to this city on 
aecount of the 


ague epidemic, which is raging in our 
the pest has already apparently reached 
has now begun to decline steadily, we 


; Tho 

. its climax a 
RE Ee it cannot deny that Their Royal Highnesses have been on 
.. the whole well advised under the circumstances in abandoning the visit, espe- 


-~ & 
. oo 
' 


~~ @ially in view of the fact that a few cases of plague had occurred in the servants’ 
 qnarters at Ganeshkhind. Nevertheless the news of the abandonment of the 
 “syisit cannot but create a keen sense of disappointment in the minds of the 
Sardars and the citizens of Poona who were awaiting an opportunity of paying 


ee their humble respects to the Royal visitors,” : 
ee .-* © 30, “The chasm between the rulers and the ruled, between the whites and 
Re . _ the blacks, is'ever widening, andis bound to widen 
——- Ae oe a id Bk “am in spite of occasional Viceregal attempts to check the 
a Durbar gt Delhias the result movement, as long as officialdom is imbued with an 
me - ofanassault bya European over-whelming sense of its own importance. The 
i soldier. other day, while the grand Durbar was in full swing, 
Mahrdtta (7), 15th Feb, a soldier of the Welsh Regiment stoned to death a 
Native policeman under the very nose of the Viceroy. The prosecu- 
tion made good their case in nearly every particular, The Magistrate, a 
member of the heaven-born Service, acknowledged this in his judgment, and 
yet with an easy conscience and a light heart proceeded to award the very heavy 
nishment of six weeks’ simple imprisonment to the accused. We wonder 
why he did not let off the accused with a simple warning. We hope the Magis- 
trate will bear our suggestion in mind when he next gets the chance of distin- 
guishi himself in a similar manner. Kedress in such cases is simply a physical 
o Te contbélity. British justice and fair-play, which are proclaimed from 
a . he house-tops and dinned into our ears in season and out of season, become 
ee simply a dead letter when the question is between a white anda black. Under 
¢hese circumstances what wonder is there if one should think that the only 
effectual remedy in such cases is to bear in mind the old Mosaic law—<An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, and to act upto its teaching unflinchingly 

whenever occasion demands.” 


13. “The Indian residents in South Africa have submitted a memorial to 

; : the Viceroy, praying, in brief, that their rights and 

. sg oe * hr taagg set- interests might not be overlooked when discussing the 
eg ms > Goft ér (23), 15th labour question with the Commission sent out by the 
a ¥eb., Eng. cols. Natal Government to confer with the Government of 
a i India on the subject. Weare confident that Lord 
urzon will spare no efforts to remove the present unhappy difficulties, and put 
the whole question on a better and more satisfactory footing. We cannot expect 
aay other Viceroy to deal with the Colonies so firmly as Lord Curzon. May we 
also state that the country still expects much from Mr. Chamberlain’s present 


sojourn in South Africa ? Lord Curzon, Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Cham- 


berlain can, the country thinks, do much to remedy the grievances of the 
ians in His Majesty’s Colonies.” 

-.y2; ©The Cape Immigration Restriction Act is specially aimed at Asiaticse 
Buch ccs ‘at bt Under this Act, which was only recently passed, im- 
po iy WA af Medien Nirsieration migrants. will not be allowed to land in the Colony 
, ~~ ‘unless they are able to apply in some European lan- 
guage for permission to laud.. We hope Government 
will see that poor and ignorant Indian labourers are not 
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f4%(15), 15th Feb., 


‘ke any steps to warn 
Immigration Restriction 
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pity that Government took ‘no steps to warn the emigrants against the risk 
they were running when the Bill was about to become law. Government had 
‘the means'to ascertain the position of affairs in Cape Colony and could have 
. sapere: the ‘hardships te which four hundred coolies have now been subjected 
‘by issuing a timely warning to intending emigrants and the Steamer Com- 
panies. We do not know how this unfortunate mistake occurred. But 
it is to be hoped that some steps will be taken by Government to extricate the 
passengers from the grave difficulties in which they. have now found themselves 
am South African Ports.”” [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr writes:—Does the Cape 
Government want the Indian coolies to be scholars in one of the European 
languages? ‘The Cape Colonists, in our opinion, would do well to avail theme 
selves of cheap Indian labour instead of restricting its importation into the 
Colony by literary tests. ] 


18. “The Cape Immigration Restriction Act has been put into force 
against Indian coolies, without any hesitation or 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (64), 13th yemorse, by a Colony which was, not long ago, 
Feb., Eng. cols. overflowing with gratitude for what India did for it 
during the war. It has been reported that the 
S. 8S. Bancoora from Bombay, with four hundred coolies on board, has been pro- 
hibited from landing her passengers at several South African ports. This further 
restriction on the landing of His Majesty’s native Indian subjects on terri- 
tories under the British flag raises a question, which we would leave to the 
Government of India and those who talk so glibly of Imperial Britain to solve 
and answer. We have written in protest of the conduct of the whites on 
several occasions and would, therefore, pass by the Bancoora incident without 
any comment, except saying that India resents this sort of treatment, and 
that, howsoever weak her position, her Government will be compelled, before 
long, to take steps which the Colonies would not like. Her cup of misery 
has been verily filled to overflowing.’’ 


14. “If the Government of India have signally failed to keep the doors of 
the South African Colonies open to all His Majesty’s 
subjects in India, without distinction of caste or 
| creed, the least that was expected of them was that 
they would announce this fact as widely as possible, and warn all intending 
emigrants against the risk of proceeding to those Colonies, The recent Resolu- 
tion issued by the Bombay Government does this effectively, For besides issuing 
the notice in the usual way, calling attention to an Act passed by the Govern- 
ment of Cape Colony, the effect of which ‘will no doubt be practically to 
exclude from that Colony Indians of the labouring and petty trading classes,’ it 
is notified that the announcement should be translated into Marathi and Gujarati 
and printed at the Government Central Press, and copies should be widely 
distributed by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay. We hope all steamship 
companies that ply their boats as far as Cape Colony will be apprised of the fact 
without delay, and that they will put up the notice in prominent places on 
board. Last week, a steamer from Bombay was refused permission to land 
emigrants on the shores of that Colony. The plight of these wretched people 
may well be imagined.” 


15. “At the semi-centenary of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday last the Viceroy embraced the opportunity 

His = Excellency the +9 ynburthen himself on the trade and economic con- 
b ason | A cara yor yy Mane ditions of the country. That the lengthy post-prandial 
a harangue was admirably attuned to the special gallery 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 15th to which he was playing goes without saying. Every 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-e- Jing of it was stamped with the hali-mark of the 
sal 00), LOth ean See Curzonic mint with which we have now become 
; so familiar. Of platitudes, aye, magniloquent plati- 
tudes, there was an embarrassing exuberance. So, too, ofthe tall talk 
about the marvels of British commerce and enterprise. It is impossible, 
however, that Lord Curzon should expect that his superficialities on 
the economic topics on which he waxed so eloquent should pass unchal- 
lenged or be received as gospel truth. He may talk of his. gold 


Voice of Indta (13), 21st 
Feb. 
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 ptend: fd and ‘the “stability of exchange to his heart’s content before 
® body of merch: nts whose selfishness alone has wrought the revolutionary 
@hange in the country’s currency. Poor India, the India of the tillers of the 
Oil, the India of geaecp knows too well to its cost and ruin, what havoc the 
irren rn ostrum has p payer. No doubt the pampered British trader and 
‘mercha has got what he wanted. No doubt, too, the 
erval its. ‘of the Grown heve been appeased by the award of the unhallowed 
chi compensation allowance.. But what has been meat to this 
oscopic minority of the governing caste is poison to the millions of 
“Masses who provide the means by which the administration is .carried on. 
But it is not expected from a Viceroy of even Lord Curzon’s versatility to 
Unravel the mechanism of currency, analyse its advantages and disadvantages, 
and place before the world the reali effect wrought on the mass of 
eprotuners by the selfish legislation of 1893. As the cat laps milk 
glibly, so has the Viceroy glibly indulged himself to his heart’s 
“ae niin A the currency milk provided for him by his financial advisers, 
ae men who have only cared to know what the wants of the British 
me merchants and bankers in India were, while shutting their ‘ears to the 
wails of the millions who spin and toil but who neither celebrate centenaries, 
nor have the wherewithal to organise sumptuous dinners where the generous 
wine may flow ad libitwm and make Viceregal wit, naturally sharp, 
sharper still to glorify himself and his hosts, With regard to the hoarded 
indigenous capital, the Viceroy made a wildguess on the authority of some 
of his so-called experts in the Finance Department. And he talked mellifluously 

of the beneficent streams of foreign capital, wherever diverted, forgetting all 
the while the peculiar political condition of this country which differs from every 
other country in the world which imports foreign capital, But, of course, the 
oratory of the hour did not demand any verification of the glowing statements or 

| any well-reasoned reflections on this most controversial and complicated sub- 
ject. Sufficient for the evening was the Viceregal fizzing on the subject in har- 
mony with the sparkling champagne, sweetly mixed with rose water. Neither 
was it demanded by the grateful hosts who only wanted their vanity to be flattered 
. how they were indeed so many Brobdignags of trade but for whom the country 
a to-day would have been a howling wildnerness! Here, too, it was unnecessary 
a to recall a past page of the commercial history of the country or to remind the 
f hearers that from the days when their ancestors painted their unclothed 
| skins till the advent of their successors here in the middle of the 18th century, 


TS. - ie 


’ 
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India was flourishing in commerce and industries, and enriching herself by the 

profits of the trade she carried on with her own indigenous capital with the Ben 
* world. No, the historical faculty was not essential to the occasion, The only 
om faculty needed was that which painted words and sung songs to the tune of its 
> own sweet but inflated lyre. It is not surprising that under such circumstances 
ae the dismal truths of political economy were entirely hidden away. It was 
also undesirable that the terrible skeleton in the closet of the Indian administration 
“should be exposed on so festive an occasion. To have done so would have 
‘been to mar aie exultation of the hour and destroy the symmetry of the gilded 
shrine conjured by the imagination of the tropical Viceroy. Of course, the 
atmosphere here and on the other side of the Mediterranean will soon ring with 
peeans of praise of the ‘ patriotic’ Viceroy whose undying love for India and 
its impoverished people is as great as his love for Great and Greater Britain | 
But we need scarcely say that as much as the Imperial Circus at Delhi 
i is now only ‘a glorified vision, so will be this latest post-prandial flight to the 
ms of trade and commerce and of capital and national wealth. It is not 
C y utterances at a festive table that the economic evils from 
which the Indian people have oo suffering for a century can be cured. We 
require = and statesmen of other and more solid and sterner stuff for the 
< z t where are they? They are growing scarcer and scarcer. 
Meg are being overburdened with men of Brummagem caste of 

| ative.” Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Curzon is the most bril- 
tall 


on fet In commenting on the Viceroy’s speech before 
; RB BOT ~' . 1 0 MBI Commerce the Akhbdr-e-Soudagar finds fault with 
a. ae age ; policy of the Government .of India and says that it has 

e.  .. prom a x0 rten! Indian —— and entailed a loss of crores of 


17 


Tupees upon the country. The paper also enters a protest against the excise 
duty of 34 per cent. levied on Indian goods to propitiate the manufacturers of 
Lancashire, | 


16. “ His Excellency the Viceroy delivered a lengthy speech before the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in the course of which 
he made certain impressive remarks concerning the 
economic problems of India. The speech is as usual 
full of shrewd observations, but there isa distinct vein of displeasure in the 
-Yeferences to Indian criticism on his actions and policy. He has spoken of 
the ‘irresponsible cultivation of the pen’ by the arm-chair critics, and of the 
‘foolish and dangerous illusion ‘of a school of Indian economists, who carp at 
the influx of foreign capital into India. The whole speech will, we fear, be read 
with considerable disappointment by the Indians, for in it there is little of that 
statesmanlike gravity which marked the previous utterances of His Excel- 
lency. As amatter of fact, we do not look for much in an after-dinner 
utterance of the kind, but even the few allusions made to the economic 
situation in India are not quite convincing in their effect. His kxcellency 
spoke at some length in refuting the arguments of the Nowroji School 
of Economists that the importation of foreign capital into India should 
be discouraged. Itisa truism, said His Excellency, that there can be no 
economic or industrial development without capital, and it is round the attrac- 
tion of capital to India that the whole question of India’s economic prosperity 
turns. Native capital, which His Excellency said was hoarded to the extent of 
nearly 800 crores, was not forthcoming for exploiting the vast resources of this 
country and hence the need for British capital was established. Another 
truism that His Excellency gave expression to was the following: ‘The whole 
industrial and mercantile world is one great field for the tiller to till, and if the 
man who lives on the spot will not cultivate it with his own spade, then he has 
no right to blame the outsider who enters it with his plough.’ Thisis to usa 
very startling proposition, and we shudder at the consequences of building up 
similar truisms on the same cosmopolitan principle......... .... [ithe owner of a 
field does not till, then an outsider may enter there with his plough, If a 
sowkar does not spend his accumulated wealth, the robber is welcome to take 
it for his enjoyment. If a husband does not, for certain reasons, care to live 
with his wife for a time, any other man might take liberties with her!......... 
Doubtless, we want British capital for industrial purposes in India, but 
certainly not on the principle enunciated by Lord Curzon.”’ 


Muslim Herald (45), 14th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


17. “The day when it was believed that the Indian Civil Servant must 

ma a a hh be up to any kind of administrative work is slowly dis- 

ae ha of India (18), 2lst so ynearing. The duties of the Government are getting 
: more and more complex and demand specialisation on 
the part of many of its officers. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has addressed 
a strong representation to Government, asking for the creation of a Customs 
Service distinct from the rest of the Civil Service. We have now two broad divi- 
sions of the Service: the Revenue and the Judicial. The growing trade of the 
country may demand the services of a commercial branch, which may perhaps 
specialise noi merely in customs, exise and factories, but also in the industrial 
BITA, sinacsieids The need for specialisation may have been recognised by other 
Viceroys before Lord Curzon, but he seems to have been the first to acknowledge 
it openly and to make a serious attempt to meet it. In that luminous speech 
which His Excellency delivered at Calcutta last week, and in which he threw 
such a flood of mellow light on the Viceregal consciousness of the difficulties of 
Indian administration, the silent activity of the Government and the articulate 
impatience of its critics, he avowed it was clear to him that ‘we must system- 
atise and specialise our work more than we have hitherto done. We are 
required to be up-to-date, to know everything about agriculture, commerce, 
emigration, labour, shipping, customs, the application of science to every form 
of production, the secret of coal, iron, steel, salt, oil, tea, cotton, indigo and 
‘jute. We have placed education and archeology under expert heads; we have 
brought out mining experts to inspect our mines; we imported a Government 
architect to purify our egregious taste. We created a Department of Agri- 
culture with an Inspector-General at its head. I have all along had my eye on 
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"the railways and it had always been my hope before I leave India to do some- 
' thing to introduce a more commercial and less purely departmental element into 
| ECR an nin st ation.’ dy 
~- «> -38.- “Lord Curzon delivered a splendid lecture to the Bengal Chamber of 
Dccaegargtan Sie. Commerce and in it dwelt on the commercial develop- 
ment of Iridia and the use of Indian capital. There is 
OM RSTSTe 5 no doubt left now in any corner of India about Lord 
a © @Quirzon’s capacity to make speeches bristling with wit, depth and magnifi- 
me ‘gence of sentiment. But now there is coming a certain feeling of serene in- 
ey difference over the minds of the people at every grand utterance of His Excel- 


2 3 ris ‘ 


ae lency. The whole country and the world in company can afford to entertain 
ae | all the hopes that flutter in the bosom and play on the tongue of a Viceroy or a 
Se Secretary, but beyond these hopes there is only the gloom of despair. Anglo- 
Indian statesmen are carried away perhaps by the contemplation of their own 
eur, and then-they talk high—so high, that they are scarcely aware of a 
world beyond themselves. They speak triumphantly about the achievements of 
their race in India; they point to Railways and Telegraphs and everything 
that goes under the name of European civilization and then they begin to preach 
ee learned sermons on what native India should do and should not do. But the 
a  amasses in India are of a different opinion.” 


19. The Native Opinion comments as follows on the Viceroy’s speech 

nil tinal before the Bengal Chamber of Commerce :—The 

<< Opinion (33), Viceroy said that given the needed funds and a free 

hand he would undertake to make Calcutta a model 

city. There are many who would undertake the task upon similar conditions. 

The difficulty lies rather in raising funds without inflicting hardship upon 

any one. The Viceroy further said that he took ceaseless pains to 

| acquaint himself with facts of every important question relating to the 

administration of the country that came up before him. We are willing to give 

every credit to His Excellency for doing so; but how far bis immense Jabours in 

this direction will be useful in promoting the real advancement of the country 

remains to be seen. We are disposed to think that Englishmen rather than 

oS Indians will reap the fruit of the Viceroy’s labours to acquire an insight into 
Bes the condition of the country. 

eg 20. ‘ Mr. 8. M. Johnson, Managing Director of the Muir Mills Company, 

Limited, Cawnpore, has issued a circular letter to 

Excise duties on Indian various cotton mills in India, inviting their co-opera- 


 — : wey — f India (13), 2lst tion in the presentation of a petition to Parliament 
. are, eS for the repeal of the cotton duties levied in 1896, 
ei The Indian Government did not seek to impose 


those duties of its own accord tor revenue purposes, but bowed to the 
mandate from England. Although Mr. Johnson’s arguments based on the 
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‘exceeded 6 per cent. even when commissions are cut down to reasonable 


amounts, and that the capital value of the mill shares in the market ‘has 
depreciated. He does not ask us to believe that the burden of the duty could 
not be transferred to the consumer, but he shows that the conditions under which 
such a transfer could be successfully effected have not prevailed in India. The 
scrupulousness with which the weak points in the argument are disclosed—a 


‘virtue very rare in controversial literature—invests Mr. Padshah’s conclusions 


with peculiar value, If Mr. Tata’s action be supplemented by an expression of 
public opinion, as suggested by Mr. Johnson, perhaps the mandate may be 
revoked. Of what use is the boasted autocracy of the Indian Government if it 
cannot protect the interests immediately committed to its charge P ”’ 


21, The following is a continuation of the contribution sent to the Kesars 
Sl iii by an ex-Police official, Mr. V. P. Mhaiskar, on the 
Kesari (113), 17th Feb. Subject of Police reform (vide paragraph 138 of the 
last Weekly Report) :—The law requires that the work 
of investigating a crime should begin as soon as the report of the commission 
thereof is received, but this is not done in practice. The Village Police are 
unskilled in the work and much valuable time is lost before the District Police 
arrive on thespot. Again,the statements and depositions taken down by thePolice 
soon aiter the commission of a crime do not count as evidence in a court of law. 
This is not as it should be, especially because by the time the Magistrate has to 
take down the statements of witnesses for the prosecution, the latter are often 
tampered with by the defence and induced to give evidence in favour of the 
accused. Asregards effective supervision of the work of the Police, there is very 
little of it at present. The Revenue officers of Government have little time to 
supervise the work of the Police, while the higher grade Police officers, instead of 
keeping a vigilant eye on the doings of their subordinates, practise oppres- 
sion upon them. As regards the pay and prospects of the Police, if the Depart- 
ment is to be recruited from the ranks of respectable and educated natives, it 
is necessary to revise the present scales of pay. The pay of the higher posts 
in the Department should be increased with a view to attract efficient 
European officers thereto. It is impossible to attain efficiency without increasing 
the cost of the force. 


22. The papers re the Survey Settlement of the Broach Taluka, which 
were recently published by Government, afford inter- 

Survey Settlement of the esting reading. It is a pleasure to read that the 
gag soul ors 5 sei o Honourable Mr. Lely attributes the deterioration of 
mes «renter (one tee the soil in the tdluka to the rigidity of the present 


Feb. : ; 
land revenue system. Under former regimes, it was 


.customary for the rayat to let a portion of his land lie fallow periodically and the 


assessment on such uncultivated portion was remitted by Government. Even 
the British Government followed this practice till 1820, but after that year, no 
remissions were granted to the rayat on the ground of his letting a part of his 
holding lie fallow. The Honourable Mr. Lely recommends a partial reversion 
to the old practice and suggests that 25 per cent. of the assessment on the un- 
cultivated portion of a rayat’s holding may be remitted. Government have 
sanctioned the trial of the experiment in one district for the present. The 
authorities profess deep solicitude for the welfare of the rayat but have they 


_cared to enquire how far a high pitch of assessment is responsible for the poverty 
of the cultivator ? The recommendations of public bodies like the Congress and 


of private individuals like Mr. R. C. Dutt, must have convinced them that the 
assessment presses heavily upon the rayats. And there are signs that wiser 
counsels will prevail with the authorities in future and that they will be 


convinced after all that the pressure of assessment is the real cause of the 
poverty of the rayat. Government admitted after two or three years. that 
their plague policy had been mistaken at the outset and they will, we trust, be 


-~ 


led to make a similar admission at no distant date in respect Of their land 
revenue policy. | 


28. The rayats of the Pdrdi Taluka are in a miserable plight at 

| present. In consequence of the failure of the late 

Alleged grievances of the rains both the kharif and the rabi crops failed. The 
rayats in the Pardi Taluka yjtivators are unable to meet the revenue demand, 
eOetrdee (15), 15th Feb, but the Taluka authorities are afraid to bring this 
a re state of things to the notice of Government, We 
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. ou Tige We think the time is ripe for setting on foot'a strong and influential 
Sah ‘agitation, without loss of time, to enable the public 
Appointment of « junior to express in as emphatic a manner as possible their 
‘Buropean = —— Barrister * Opinion on the method and manner in which the 
Dar ices of the Tribunal o rd of the City Improvement Trust carries on both 
“i. A iser-i-Hind (19), 15th its administrative and executive work and also on the 
Feb., Eng. cols. highly objectionable character of some of the acts of 
Sink | the Local Government in reference thereto,............ 
One serious defect is the official constitution of the Board. The Corporation’s 
‘presentatives are, at the best, ina hopeless minority........... It goes without 
‘saying that'a great deal of the mischief, almost irreparable, that has been done 
during the last four years, has its origin in the preponderance of the official element. 
gee The constitution of the Trust demands an immediate and salutary alteration in this 
ee respect. As to the ambitious and extravagant schemes launched by the Trustees 
ae we have said enough in the past and will refrain from saying more on this 
occasion. But it is most important at this juncture that the public should 
make a stand,-and a strong stand against the attempt of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to foist on them a young and inexperienced Barrister as President of the 
Tribunal of Appeal! It is unnecessary to remind the reader that as the Act is at 
resent framed, there is no right of appeal to the High Court for proprietors of 
bootieen who may feel dissatisfied with the award of the Special Collector, For 
such there is this precious Tribunal of Appeal—a most unsatisfactory device as 
those who have had business before it have ere this found out. It should 
e not be supposed that because not much is heard of the tribunal it is 
oe doing its work well. The fact is the dissentient house-owners are at the 
ae | mercy of the Act which prevents appeals. Just as the Government has 
— arbitrarily shut up all avenues against those who seek honest and legitimate 
 . redress against the despotic rulings of Revenue officers and Income-tax Asses- 
sors, so too here. Hence complaints are seldom heard in the public against the 
principles on which valuations are decided upon by the Tribunal, that is to say, 
by the chief presidential authority. Here, too, so fay as our knowledge goes, the 
ribunal sits in camera, and gives its judgment in the dark. ‘These judgments, 
whatever they may be worth, and in our opinion they are worth precious little, 
are seldom published. The raie-payers have no knowledge of them. Thus all is 
done in the dark, as if the divers personalities concerned were too sensitive to 
submit their conduct and action to the judgment of a critical public. It was 

_ feared from the first that this precious Tribunal of Appeal might prove unsatis- 
factory. Hence the Honourable Mr. Mehta, as the representative of the 
a a and, therefore, of the entire rate-paying public of Bombay, strenu- 
ce ously contended, first in the Select Committee, and afterwards in the Legislative 
— Council, during the passage of the City Improvement Bill, that the Act may be 
so framed as to give tne public ample confidence in the decision of the Tribunal, 

_ @nd that in the absence of the regular right of appeal to the High Court the 
_ President-of the Tribunal of Appeal should be a trained lawyer of great 
experience, almost of the status of a Judge of the High Court......... The 
roceedings of the Legislative Council bear ample evidence of the con- 
tention for which the Honourable Mr. Mehta so justly fought—a conten- 

_ tion which Sir C, Ollivant, who stood sponsor for the Bill ‘and piloted it 
| throug 1 the Council, fully recognised, and even declared that the Government 
‘would see’ to this-special point......... The Bombay Government has in 
ts “wisdom, however, thought fit to appoint a lawyer of some eight 
ig—the minimum prescribed in the Act—but of no prac- 
| jence, no great legal lore, and no wide knowledge, as President! 
a6 two previous appointments were not much eavilled at, though in 
e case of Mr. Mac it is a fact that the Honourable Mr. Mehta 
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Government have pitch-forked into the presidential chair of the Trrbunal.......... 
It seems the ethics of the Local Government are of a character which cannot be 
implicitly relied upon. In India, we have often noticed how promises unctuously 
made by Honourable Members of Government in their public speeches at 
solemn deliberative assemblies like those of the Legislative Council, are cast 
to the winds no sooner than the Act is passed. They adroitly try to avoid 
divisions at the Council meetings in order that their favourite enactments 
might pass into law unopposed. But once these become law, these precious 
legislators suddenly become oblivious of their plighted troth as if it was never 
made.’ 


25. ‘We have no desire to be either malignant or vindictive, but there 
| are reasons for demanding that serious notice should 
- Alleged insult offered by® be taken by the Military authorjties of the conduct 
uropean Military officer toa ; ; 
Parsi lady and a gentleman Of the Kuropean accused, who was fined in the Bom- 
in a railway carriage. bay Police Court on Saturday last. Even the murder 
of a native by an ordinary British soldier becomes 
less reprehensible, at times, than conduct such as ‘a 
gentleman and an officer’ was proved to have pursued 
towards a respectable Parsi lady anda gentleman ina railway carriage last 
week. To allow an officer, altogether a superior creature, by reason of his 
training and education, to go scot-free and to bring to book an ordinary 
drunken soldier who, on account of heavy drink, is irresponsible for his 
actions, would be both an unjust and a short-sighted policy........... If the 
Government of India and the Military authorities are really anxious, as 
we confidently believe them to be, to put down the more serious and reprehen- 
sible outrages on the part of the ordinary soldier, there is all the greater need 
of taking proper notice of conduct which befits neither ‘a gentleman nor an 
officer,’ ‘To indulge in a defence of it, for one reason or the other, is to insult 
the British character, as we natives know and understand it to be. And it is 
as much to vindicate the British character, as to set an example to those 
who may be presuming too much on their reputation of being ‘gentlemen and 
officers’ that we draw the attention of the Indian Government and the Military 
authorities to the case.’’ 


Jam-e-Jamshed (64), 17th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


26. ‘The incident which recently occurred in the train between Bombay 
and Bandora is sure to be widely commented upon, 
but whether impartially may be doubted. It appears 
that a Captain Winter entered a carriage containing 
several Parsis, one being a lady. The accusation was that he was impolite to 
the Parsi lady, and that he used insulting language to the Parsi gentlemen who 
asked him -to apologize. The Magistrate found that the accused was not 
intentionally impolite to the lady, but fined him Rs. 50 for his insulting lan- 
cuage.......... Wethink the Magistrate decided correctly, and we trust Captain 
Winter and other discourteous Europeans will learn the needed lesson of polite- 
ness. But we also hope that the case will not bea precedent for everyone to 
rush into court in similar circumstances. Had Captain Winter had the instincts 
of a perfect gentleman, neither his kit nor himself would have been resented by 
his fellow passengers, however much they might have objected to overcrowding ; 
or had the Parsi gentlemen had a spirit of perfect courtesy, they would have 
found that they could easily have compelled good behaviour in their fellow 
passenger. Would that all men knew and practised the law of love.” 


Dnydnoday (29), 19th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


27. “The case in which Captain Winter was ‘fined at the Mazagon 
ae we Police Court for having offered to certain fellow- 
OD of India (2), @'st passengers ‘on the B. B. & C. I. Railway an insult 
calculated to provoke a breach of the peace is not 

typical of those igcidents where Europeans are alleged to offer gratuitous 
insults to native fellow-travellers. It was not the company of natives in the 
same compartment that proved trying to the temper of the Captain, but the 
demand to apologise to a native lady : the occurrence, therefore, does not seem 
to fall within the class of offences by Europeans to which reference was made by 
the Magistrate in passing the sentence.........._ Incidents of this kind always stir 
up bad blood, whether they have to be dealt with by the subordinate magistracy 
or by the Viceroy. The Press will for some time to come be full of the grievances 
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Bi : ‘Indians will complain of insults most of 
ar y born ing avenged in a court of law: Englishmen 
WH ee an os Iai rabst thoy have ‘to deal with a people physically and morally so 
re en a hat there is no knowin Sa ta’belnve widen them. <A local con- 
eas. om porary y es been at great to misunderstand certain bearings of this 
| © fortunate case. Here are respectable, peace-loving native citizens, fully 
with English habits and manners, with an equally respectable 
ucated native lady... The gentlemen find the lady ill-used, and 
+ the European stranger to behave himself. Are they likely, without 
~ just cause, to risk the trouble and expense of Police Court proceedings? Is the 
Be Native lady likely, without sufficient provocation, to risk such exposure ? 
ct ‘Their provocation must have been very serious indeed; and one who knows 
a the native way of looking at such things cannot help admiring their patience. 
‘ It might well! be asked if Europeans in a similar position would not have been 
tempted to take the law into their own hands, What is the use of talking 
about Englishmen being misunderstood in such cases? There is nothing to 
misunderstand i in trains being stopped for their convenience at wrong stations, 
in their smoking in the wrong carriage, in their stretching out their legs, and 
at times in one or two of them monopolising the whole seat while native 
passengers have to stand. Such incidents are not infrequent, and they point 
only to one object, But we must not generalize. The offenders belong toa 
certain class; and the majority of English gentlemen regret their rudeness as 
much as its victims resent it.” 


28. The leading article of the Times of India in its yesterday’s issue about 

the position of Englishmen in this country is truly 

PE gts Samecher (52), astounding. A calm reflection would at once convince 

eb.; Sdnj Vartman 

(75), 16th Feb.; Akhbér-e- OUr contemporary of the justice of the fine of Rs. 50 
Islam (49), 18th Feb. — imposed upon Captain Winter for behaving rudely 
towards two Parsi gentlemen and a Parsi lady ina 

railway carriage, Being entirely led away by the feelings of the moment, 
ae our contemporary has indulged in a grave attack not only upon the J udiciary 
in the land but upon the entire native community. Itis to be regretted that 
aa instead of trying to bridge over the gulf between Europeans and natives our 
contemporary should have helped to widen it. The language used by our 
contemporary about our courts of justice is calculated to bring them into contempt 
among the people. It says that the Englishmar residing in India cannot count 
upon the strict and impartial justice that is meted out to him in the country of his 
birth.. Such a statement was the last thing expected of a leading and influential 
organ like the Times of India. Is the case really as bad as our contemporary 
a represents it to be? No, it is quite the reverse. We find that many a time 
—- _ Buropeans who have committed grave offences escape scot-free with the help of 
ae - Buropean juries and the ends of justice are frustrated. Such incidents have made 
‘such a bad impression upon the minds of some Anglo-Indians that they do not 
‘value the lives of natives in the least. Thoughtful ; and educated Indians have 

..\ drawn the attention of Government to such incidents, but beyond showing their 
anxiety to take every means in their power to remedy the same, Government have 

“not done anything. Unless the special right given to Englishmen in the 
matter of juries is withheld, no practical good can result. [The Sanj Vartmdn 
also makes somewhat similar remarks and adds :—The fine of Rs. 50 imposed 
a upon Captain Winter is, in the opinion of the majority of natives, utterly 
a inadequate. Hot-headed Europeans -do not scruple to insult the respectable 
— +. © tatives and look upon them asthe dust under their feet. If they are ever dragged 
| 40 #'eourt. of law for their insolent conduct, they are ready with an apology, 
ae be svgperd ds generally aetna by our timid countrymen. We are glad that, in 
_. the present; case, Messrs. Moos and Padshah insisted on the prosecution of the 
sh es ~ gecused: ina court of law. The Akhbdr-e-Jsldm considers the fine imposed 
De Be Dartile, Wetter to-be lnndoyoate ani expresses a hope that other English- 

— aaien: will eel ive a lesson from the case and cease to insult. natives in future.] 

, “We posed to take.a gloomy or an exaggeratéd view of 
‘the it ge as’has been done by our native contem- 
poraries, Tt is‘an Socteert which should be forgotten 
it is | ~The law has been amply 
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vindicated by the punishment awarded to the officer, Both the Military 
authorities and the Government are bound to take notice of his conduct. 
Captain Winter, by an act of indiscretion, to say the least, has blighted his 
future career. If he had cnly apologised to the aggrieved party before he left 
the carriage nothing would have been heard of the matter. But he made his 
case worse when he declined to give his name and address, until he was 
in a manner compelled todo so. His subsequent conduct showed that he felt 
he was guilty of the accusations made against him, No doubt he apologised ;. 
but when was the apology forthcoming? Not until Mr. Moos had drawn up 
the information and the process of law had been obtained against the 
Captain. It is to be regretted that the racial question was imported into the 
case both by the counsel for the complainants and the Magistrate. There is 
no doubt that it was a race question, but there are things which had better 
be left unsaid in the interests of both parties.......... The case will afford food 
for many a long day to the rabid Native Press throughout India for attacks 
against Englishmen in general and Military officers in particular, and it should 
be the duty of every loyal and law-abiding paper not +o transgress the bounds 
of honest and legitimate criticism. We emphatically declare that there are 
not fortunately many Captain Winters in India. The country abounds with 
just and generous Englishmen, who have given us a constitutional government 
which can enable us to haul up men of the temper and eccentricities of Captain 
Winter to a court of law where our wrongs are redressed. There ought, therefore, 
to be a limit to our criticisms. If the Native Pressin general, and the Parsi 
Press in particular, will on the present occasion forbear from generalising and 
attacking Englishmen, because a member of that community has behaved in a 
manner in which he ought not to have, they will have rendered a great service 
to their country.” 


30. ‘Really, what has come over the usually truth-loving, sober-minded 
Englishman in this country? Day before yesterday 
we had from an English contemporary, from whom as 
the censor of native journalism in this country some- 
thing better is always expected, a leading article upon a Police Court 
case, which was as unjust to native character as it was insulting to the 
understanding of every intelligent reader. In support of it there comes 
another ‘Englishman, narrating what happened recently at a railway sta- 
tion in Northern India. ‘The article was sufficient in itself to make 
one despair of happier and more cordial relations prevailing between the 
European and native communities, as long as those who presume to be the 
mentors of the one and censors of the other are guided in the conduct of public 
journalism. by such narrow-mindedness and racial prejudice, and who in order to 
cover the sins of their own community do not hesitate to hurl reckless charges 
against others, The correspondence to which we refer has, if anything, in- 
tensified the regret caused by those editorial comments on the case and the 
unwarranted and unjustifiable innuendos against native character...,....., 
Really the apologists of arrogant, haughty Englishmen like the culprit 
in the present case protest too much when they seek to whitewash their 
doings and defend them at the cost of the timid, inoffensive natives, Such 
attempts may, indeed, succeed for a while, but it is for those, who pose as the 
guardians of the British name, who seek to uphold British prestige and to 
strengthen British supremacy in this country, to consider how disastrous such 
rocedure would ultimately prove. We hear much: now-a-days about the 
onourable traditions of the British Press. Is such reckless disregard of 
truth, such scant courtesy towards a lawfully constituted tribunal of 
justice, such deliberate attempt to whitewash grossly offensive conduct on the 
part of one, who calls himself a ‘ gentleman and officer,’ in keeping with the 
‘honourable traditiofis of British journalism ?. | 


81. ‘A case of some public interest. was recently decided by Mr. P,. 
H, Dastur, one of the Presidency Magistrates in 
ee Prakash (30), 19th Bombay. Mr. Dastur is wel) known for his strong 


feb. cols.; Indu Pra- — | Fas me Piet 
hish (31), 19th Feb. Eng, °°08° of justice and for his fearlessness in the 


cols. 


Jam-e-Jamshed (64), 18th 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


performance of his onerous duties and this is. one 
more instance of the same. In giving judgment 
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His: ‘Worshiy “offered some -useful advice to the European community 
- nd we trust they will duly take it to heart, But the decision has 
greatly: « excited the ire, nay, the fears of one of our Anglo-Indian con- 
imporaries which, in its issue of Monday last, expresses serious concern for 
the safety of the travelli Englishman in India... ...eee =©1t says in effect that if 
‘the the Magistracy were largely to imitate the example of Mr. Dastur, the lot of the 
Englishman in India would be very unenviable indeed. Poor Englishman, 
and poor Times of India! We sincerely commiserate them for their present 
itiful predicament and pray to the Almighty to deliver them from the agres- 
veness sof the native and the vindictiveness of. the Subordinate Judiciary.” 
[The Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ It is a pity that unfortunate incidents like the 
one that formed the subject of a trial at the Mazagon Police Court last Saturday 
should ever have occurred. The possibility of a friction when a European 
travels with a native in the same railway compartment has nowadays become too 
uent, And the time has come, we think, when the Railway authorities or, 
for the matter of that, the Government should take the matter seriously in hand 
2 and introduce some arrangement by which these unpleasant scenes will, in 
a future, be avoided.”’ | 
Be 32. “The Chief Magistrate has decided that cocaine is not an intoxicat- 
re se ing drug and the decision may be perfectly sound 
i wy ay as pore in law. But it is said to be a harmful drug when 
restricted sale of cocaine. taken by the sensualist to minister to his pleasures, 
Akhbér-e-Souda@gar (50), and once the consumer has got into the habit of 
16th Hight ry ene Vowe taking it, it is hard for himto get overit. It is 
oe like snuff-taking—quite a harmless habit compara- 
tively—or opium-eating........... If cocaine, taken at random for pleasure, is 
: mischievous in its effects, it is a question whether Government cannot so 
| - yegulate its sale as to prevent its free and indiscriminate consumption. But 
the question of legislative intervention can be fitly considered only when it is 
finally established that the law, as it stands, cannot touch the vendor: of 
cocaine.” |The Voice of India says :—“ In the test case instituted in Bombay to 
decide whether cocaine was, or was not, an ‘intoxicating drug’ within the 
meaning of the Abkari Act, the Magistrate decided on the strength of expert 
evidence that it was not. If not intoxicating it is exhilerating, and hence is 
too largely consumed. The law should be amended to restrict its sale, though 
respectable chemists are already cautious enough in selling it.’’| 


33, “On Tuesday, the 10th instant, the hearing of the Tilak case was 

ee ie resumed before the Special Magistrate, Mr. Clements. 

endl? ao ceeiast Mtr, Tilak the The constitutional question about the status of the 
Mahretta (7), 15th Feb.; DBerars, we little thought, would be raised so soon after 
Prekshak (34), 17th Feb. the execution of the agreement of a perpetual lease by 
the Nizam......... Lord Salisbury, in his despatch of 

28th March, 1878, observed that ‘ by the treaty of 1853, no transfer of sovereignty, 
in-fact, took place, but the territory remained among the dominions of the 
Nizam, as it had been before the treaty was signed.’ In reaffirming this 
— sovereignty of the Nizam in the new treaty of lease, the Government of India 
a in their despatch to the Resident at Hyderabad, dated 25th April, 1902, have 
i stated that it is ‘their desire to vindicate in the fullest manner the sovereignty 


- - --__ of His Highness the Nizam,’ and further, ‘although the territories leased from 
> His Highness may hereafter be administered as a part of a British Province, 
|  § the laws of British India will only continue to apply through the exercise 
— gf. the foréign jurisdiction of the Governor General in Council.” This is as 
— | Clear as an thing could be, and shows that it was never contemplated to make 
3 laws of British India applicable to the Berars, It was, however, reserved 
ey rt it. , Clements to do what Lord Curzon shrank from doing; and in spite of 
‘the undertaking in the new arrangement that the ‘flag of His Highness the 
ae n_ shall asa mark of his overlordship be flown at the head-quarters of the 
a pe C cal adn ministration in Berars upon the anniversary of his birth and a salute 
fired in his ‘honour on the same occasion,’ a First Class Magistrate in British 

ya Set of his. Ben made the whole Provincea part of British 

it in His Ma jesty! We refrain from making any 

‘ot, as th sit is likely to be taken-before the 

reki nakes somewhat similar remarks. 
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34. “It has just dawned upon the Government of the United Provinces 
in ji tia i that the system of plague inspection on railways is 
bay Government to abolish UNnecessary and vexatious, and they have decided to put 
the system of plague in- nN end toit......... The Government of Bombay set the 
spection on railways. example of establishing plague inspection on railways, 
7 Kees of india (13), 21st when plague was not worse than it is at the present 
8 day—an example which has been fraught with so much 
avoidable mischief, inflicted unnecessary hardship on the travelling public, and 
earned for Government their opprobrium. ‘The local Government has still stuck 
to the system not because it has been found to work more satisfactorily here 
than elsewhere, but because the authorities are said not to have either the 
candour or the courage to admit their mistake. Happily, the system has‘ been 
deprived of much of its rigour, and the inspection has practically lost its terrors 
for the travelling public. The fact is incontestable that no vigilance of railway 
inspection in Western India, or anywhere else, has prevented the spread of plague 
to other parts of the country. The Government ot the United Provinces have 
virtually admitted this by their recent commendable action, as other Local 
Governments have. They will now be able to utilize the services of the medical 
staif more profitably to themselves and to the people. Itis sincerely to be hoped 
that the Bombay Government will similarly be wise, though long after the 
event: why should they still insist upon the perpetuation of a system which is 
not only meaningless but often mischievous ? ” 


Education, 


35. “The most valuable part of Dr. Mackichan’s address was his stirrin 
_ appeal to the patriotism of the country to help the 
ae a a Government in making Indian Universities teaching 
Voice of India (13), 2lst stitutions in the higher branches of learning. ‘The 
Feb. time comes to every University,’ said the Vice- 
Chancellor, ‘that rests upon associated colleges, as it. 
came to Oxford and to Cambridge, when the college system proves inadequate 
to meet the demands of a widening culture. Division of labour and intercol- 
legiate arrangements are found to be insufficient to enable the University to 
keep pace with the advancing tide; and that which no individual college can 
accomplish becomes the task of the University.’ The individual colleges are 
adequate to the task of providing University instruction in the humanities, in 
the literary branches of education; but in these days of rapidly-advancing 
science, with its never-ceasing demand for increasing equipment in the form of 
laboratories and apparatus, it is vain to hope that individual colleges can cope 
with the necessities of the time. The responsibility of providing the means of 
instruction in that department should, therefore, be laid on the Universities. 
Dr. Mackichan proposed that a fund of not less than twenty lakhs of rupees be 
raised to found a Science School in the University of Bombay. If the friends 
of higher education in this Presidency would come forward with a contribution 
of ten lakhs of rupees, he thought that the Government might safely be trusted 
to provide the remainder. ‘The Vice-Chancellor would scarcely have been so 
specific in the statement if he had not something more than mere faith in 
Government. It is an open secret that the Government wishes to start similar 
central schools of science in connection with every University. Who knows 
that Lord Curzon may not include the grant to be made to the several Univers 
sities among the Coronation boons! Some of the Universities have past surplus- 
es standing to their credit, and no doubt these will have to be utilised for the 
new scheme. If private liberality comes forward to help the Universities, the 
pressure on the coffers of the Government will, no doubt, be somewhat relieved ; 
but having regard fo the much-too-cautious attitude adopted by the Government 
towards the acceptance of a munificent endowment like that of Mr. J. N. Tata, 
we have grave doubts if popular munificence will not be equally cautious in pour- 
ing its resources into the lap of the Universities, For four years now Mr. Tata 
has been pressing his scheme with a dogged determination which, considering the 
attitude of Government, Sir William Ramsay seems to have admired more for 
its persistency than for its wisdom. The Universities Commission made its 
recommendations not even a year ago, and with whattalacrity are they sought 
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ziven effect tol......... Lord Curzon mentioned in his speech before the 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce last. week that delay finds no place in the present 

” policy of the Government of India. How then are we to account for the 

- S@spense that hangs over the Research Institute scheme during His Lordship’s 

-* Own administration? If the Government had its own fish to fry, why was that 

‘hot acknowledged earlier? . How will private munificence be tempted to come 

*. gut at the bidding of Viee-Chancellors, when spontaneity on its part is treated 
with forbidding coldness? ”’ 


a ' 86. Dr. Mackichan endeavoured in his Convocation address to give 
es : defence of the Report of the Universities Commission, 
but it was hardly convincing. In the course of his 
es a 19th Feb.; Jam=e-Jamshed sidress the learned Vice-Chancellor fell into some 
Be. (64), 19th Feb. ; Savy Vart- ai | ) hi] forr: 

ea mén (75), 19th Feb. iscrepancies. in one,place while referring to the 
E system of University education in this country, he 
- says ‘I can see not blundering but wise foresight in the policy initiated long 
ago and I do not wish to see it reversed.’ But at the same time, he has 
given his support to the recommendation of the Universities Commission which 
aims at making the University simply a department of Government. We 
detect a similar inconsistency in the Vice-Chancellor’s views on the question of 
college fees. As a member of the Universities Commission he supported the 
a proposal to raise the college fees with a view to prevent ‘ under-selling,’ but in 
| his Convocation address he says that the cost of University education ought not 
to be enhanced beyond the limit that has already been reached in the more 
expensive colleges. {The Jdm-e-Jamsihed observes:—Dr. Mackichan was 
obliged to listen silently to the discussion which took place in the local Senate on 
the Keport of the Universities Commission a few days ago, but he had not to wait 
long to give vent to his views on the subject. Dr, Mackichan assures us that he 
is not one of those who believe that the system of University education in this 
country is based on a wrong foundation, but in the same breath he forgets that 
the recommendations of the Universities Commission are framed on this very 
supposition. His proposal to raise a fund of 20 lakhs for a Science School 
appears to us to be purely visionary, as it is extremely unlikely such a large sum 
can be raised by means of contributions from private individuals. The Sdnj 
Vartmdn observes that there is no necessity for founding a separate Science 
School, as the arrangements for starting Mr. ‘l'ata’s Research Institute are now 
completed. If Government and the people are willing to contribute sucha 
large sum as twenty lakhs of rupees, it can be profitably devoted to other pur- 

poses such as improving the University Library, &c. | 


ke Bombay Saméchdér (52), 


37. “The Senate of the Lombay University have adopted the report of their 

Committee on the recommendations of the Universities 

aa Senate of the Bombay (Commission at the instance of the Honourable Mr. P. 

niversity and the recom- 

mendationsof the Universities MM. Mehta, who made a very able and eloquent speech 

x Commission. in defence of the generally conservative position taken 

“Dnydn Prakash (30), 19th yp by the Committee in the matter. The resolution 

Feb., Eng. cols. adopting the report was carried nem con; but 

Dr. Mackichan, who as Vice-Chancellor presided at the Senate meeting, 

thought it fit to express his-dissent therefrom at the termination of the pro- 

yedings........... We heartily congratulate the Senate on the strong common 
sense and the great moral courage they: have shown in the matter.”’ 


38, ‘ Mr. Havell, of the Calcutta School of Arts, points out in the 
joa: Gilad "of the Nineteenth Century a defect in our educational system 
‘faoalty of imagination in Which Lord Curzon’s Conferences and Commissions do 
Indian schools and col- not seem to have bestowed — attention upon—and 

ePoies of Tndia. (18), 2st that defect he calls. the lack of imaginaticn. ‘Build 


a a barrack.in the midst of a dirty overcrowded city, 
ec: packed with students—that is a college. Cram the 
students with Shakespeareand Milton before they can express their own ideas 
__, imitglersble modern Bnglish—that is culture.’ No one ean absolutely deny, the 
fonteof this indictment. of Mr. Havell’s. The.eye. and the ear and the hand are 
ucational system, and: the brain receives almost exclusive 

be, Our/interests are mainly; professional ‘and politi. 
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cal. Homilies on the decay of Indian art must fall on deaf ears when the 
artistic sense is stifled in the schools and is not developed in the homes, Mr. 
Havell hits the right nail on the head when he urges that more attention should 
be paid to the imagination in the schools. He would not ask all boys and girls 


to practise painting, any more than he would have them dabble in versification | 


or the writing of novels. But he would introduce in all schools the practice of 
elementary design. Mr. Havell is interested in the art which appeals to the eye. 
But his remarks apply with almost equal force to the art which refines the ear.” 


39. In the latest edition of the Gujarati Sixth Book certain objectionable 

remarks against the Parsis appear to have crept in. 

Alleged importation of Phe Parsis are described for instance as intelligent 
some objectionable remarks 

against the Parsis in the 2d benevolent but are at the same time represented to 

latest edition of the Gujarati be flatterers and hypocrites and as being very avarici- 


Sixth Book. _ ous. If this be so, it behoves the head of the Educa- 
Pte gg Bet Pats Pe tional Department to make inquiries as to who is 

an responsible for the insertion of such objectionable 
(21), 18th Feb. 


matter and whether it can be justified on any ground. 
The Gujarati Sixth Book needed to be revised no doubt, but it is to be 
regretted that the revision should have resulted in the importation of such 
stuff into it. [The Kathidwar Times writes:—The introduction of such objec- 
tionable matter in vernacular text-books is likely to have an injurious effect 
upon the minds of boys of a tender age, in whose hands such books are placed, 
because they will gather therefrom unfavourable impressions about the Parsi 
community asa whole. Hence such matter should be carefully eliminated 
from the text-books taught in primary schools. | 


40, We hear that it has at last been decided to add a Telang Memorial 
| Wing to the present block of buidings known as the 
The Elphinstone College E]pninstone College Quarters........ -. When the ques- 
residential quarters and the tion about the final shape the memorial should take 
Telang Memoria] Wing. . eo 
Gujarati (15), 15th Feb., WaS discussed by the subscribers, we are sure not one 
Eng. cols. of them had an idea that some five years after, there 
| would spring into existence a body like the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust and disappoint them all with regard to their enthusiastic 
efforts in behalf of the Telang Memorial. But add to this the crushing 
disappointment that after all these ten years they are no better than they were 
and perhaps worse on account of the situation that is to be allotted to the 
‘Memorial building’ near the Tramway stables and behind the block of build- 
ings and out-houses erected under a lease from the {mprovement Trust. If after 
all it is settled to raise the Telang Memorial building there, we believe that all 
the efforts of the subscribers would be useless. Because, one thing is settled, 
that wherever the Improvement Trust is concerned, Government have deter- 
mined to be deaf to all other considerations, The regrettable attitude reported 
to be taken by Government in connection with the Memorial wing will dissuade 
the public from subscribing liberally for similar memorials that may be 
proposed hereatter.”’ 


Uunicipalrties. 


41. The Municipal authorities are primarily responsible for the spread 
of plague in our city. More probably, the hlame 
Plague at Ahmedabadand attaches to the Health Officer of the Municipality, 


the alleged laxity of thelocal Who seems to be ignorant of the laws of sanitation and 
Municipal authorities. 


Hitechchhu (62), 19th Feb. is utterly indifferent to the sanitary condition of the 

city. he civic fathers are guilty of a grievous 

mistake in appointing such an incapable man to the post upon the mere 

recommendation df some high officers. We hope they will soon try to rectify 
that mistake by appointing a fit man to the post. 


42. ‘“*Once more has the adage ‘misfortunes come not single but in 
battalions ’ come home to Ahmedabad which had no 

_ Plague in Ahmedabad and breathing time between the tortures of famine, the 
pn gan OP for pre- extravagance of the Coronation festivities ‘and the 
Guieret Punch (17), 15th ecently arrived grim guest, the bubonic plague. We 
Feb., Eng. cols. regret what we said some days back has gone to the 


winds and nothing has been done or attempted to be 
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' .  done.with a view to preserve this city from the ravages of the dire epidemic. 
— ss Our pec fy ire talkers and the Manisipal officers to Sepihondan are still more 
0; the. recommendations of the Plague Commission are lost upon them since 

see that no serious efforts to cope with the disease have been commenced 
is yet. We are conscious that the Civil Surgeon and the Assistant Sur- 

ms and Volunteers and the so-called Plague authorities have all been 
meeting together and exchanging words under the sanguine supposition that 
their work ended there........... The much-dreaded plague has at last visited 


Ahmedabad. With all its dirty and shabby streets and particularly those inhabited 
by Jains, the city was saved so long through sheer good luck ; the Health 
Pipttiment must be blamed for the present outbreak of plague. We 
are not in any way interestedin finding fault with the authorities; we 
are, on the other hand, anxious to make suggestions tothem.......... Plague has 
now obtained a firm foothold in our city and itis no use delaying the campaign 
against itnow; the authorities have to see that no scare is created by 
any ill-considered measures and the people have to be persuaded and not ruled 
by the rod, 7.e., they must be gently approached and their co-operation sought 
in any measure that is enf@ced ; in a word, the policy of the late Honourable 
Mr. Runchodlal Chotalal should be followed in general if not in its minutest 
details.” 
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43. ‘*The necessity for extending the Copyright Act to K4thi4war is 
becoming day by day very urgent, as authors publish- 
Desirability of extending ing their works in or out of K4thiawdr have no 


seem : Ke Mpa folie 
~ a ponrnent Act to remedy for stopping the publication of piratical 
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editions of their works, We are told that book 
Kathiawar N 20), : — a 
| 18th Feb., Eng. iis, it published by the proprietor of a Printing Press here 


was reprinted in a cheap form in Rajkot. Similarly 
oo the decisions of the Bombay and Home Governments in important Giras and 
other cases have been published in direct contravention of the orders of the then 
ae Political Agent, Colonel Hunter, by a person other than that authorised by the 

ency, Itisto be hoped that the matter will early receive the earnest 
attention of the Agent to the Governor in Kathidwar, as the existing state of 
the ‘law retards the publication of many valuable books. It may be noted 
that the Act is in force in certain important Native States in Kathidwar. Its 
privileges are denied in the Agency limits only.’’ 


44, ‘ After reading the speech which His Highness the Maharaja Scindia 
s : delivered at a banquet to the Duke of Connaught, 
i His Highness the Maharaja one cannot-say what our Princes may not be made to 
es a = 9 ra ref say when addressing distinguished Europeans. The 
Or ahrésta (7),1 Sth Feb «ss SCindia has taken it into his head that the perfection 
Ad _ Of good breeding for an Indian Prince nowadays lies 

in giving expression to the sentiment that he and everything belonging to him 
is at the disposal and service of Europeans. The language used on the present 
occasion Was, at any rate, not far from ridiculous. For the Maharaja spoke as 
follows :—‘ That His Royal Highness should have shot one of my tigers is as 
ae great a satisfaction to me as no doubt it is to the tiger. ‘Stripes’ is a beast 
oe of uncertain habits at this season, given to wandering and hard to locate. 
— But the victim of the Duke’s unerring aim was evidently a gentleman ; instinct 
told him the august hand to whom fate had assigned his skin, and to fulfil his 


- 5 


a estiny he came and died. We have no doubt but that in speaking in 


al 


fashion the Maharaja Scindia was also fulfilling his destiny as a misguided 


Tni an Prince! The Rajput bards, arace now well nigh extinct, could not 
ave done better than the present descendant of Mahadji Scindia.”’ 
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45. Some of our contemporaries are inclined to think that no fault can 
Yrs oes nb of the Maha- in ¢ 
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f the State could not legitimately, resist his 

| dia were bound to come to their rescue 
did. “If the Holk: been an independent ruler, the subjects. 
2 hae a we a bis kPa, FLEES ae ee One aS . . ¢ 
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of the State would have taken the task of reforming his ways into their hands 
as the people of England did in the reigns of King John and King Charles I. 
But as this was impossible, the British Government, it is said, acted rightly in 
setting the Holkar aside and placing his minor son on the gddi, This process 
of reasoning is, to our mind, entirely fallacious. If the subjects of Indore had a 
grievance against their ruler the proper way of redressing it was not to change 
the ruler but to curtail his authority as a rulling Chief and entrust the people 
with a portion of it. Who knows that the next ruler would not be a worse 
despot than Shivajirao? Government should not, therefore, have merely replaced 
one ruler by another but should have associated the people in some measure in 
the work of administration. 


46. The abdication of his gddi by the Holkar has given rise , all sorts 
aan of surmises in the public press. Some of our con- 
nan eetetcorecy oe temporaries have sought to make much capital out 
’ of an event which really is of little significance. 
The fact of the matter is that the Holkar found himself unable to conduct the 
administration of his State and made a report to that effect to the Government 
of India. That Government simply acted upon the report and entrusted the 
administration to a Council of Regency during the minority of the Holkar’s son. 
Thus all talk about the extinction of the Holkarshahi is utter nonsense. The 
Holkar has merely resigned in favour of his minor son, who will be invested 
with powers of administration as soon as he comes of age. 


47. ‘When in our issue of the 20th April last we wrote upon the subject 
of the Berars, being put in mind of it by Lord Curzon’s 
The question of the set- visit to the Nizam’s capital, we were under the belief 
tlement of the Berars. _ tbat the Nizam was anxious to regain his assigned 
Mahraitta (7), 15th Feb. ; diatriet q ly f t} < et the I 
Gujardti (15), 15th Feb. istricts, and our only fear then was that the laws of 
hospitality would prevent the Nizam from referring to 
the delicate question of his lost territory during the stay of his illustrious guest, 
the Viceroy. But by a sort of irony of fate we learn from the Parliamentary papers 
on the subject issued on the 24th of December last, that it was at a personal confer- 
ence between the Viceroy and the Nizam during the former’s sojourn at Hyder- 
abad that the terms of the agreement of the permanent lease of Berar were settled. 
These have been since volved in detail and the Viceroy’s despatch dated 13th 
November last contains the substance of that agreement as communicated 
to the Secretary of State for India. The despatch points out one inconvenience 
caused both to the British Government and to the Nizam by the conditions under 
which, under the treaties of 1853 and 1860, Berar was held and administered 
by. the British Government. On the side of the British Government, the 
inconvenience was felt in the matter of the Civil and Military administration 
of the Province, and the inconvenience to the Nizam arose in the main from the 
precarious and fluctuating character of the surplus which the Nizam was to 
receive from his trustees, the British Government. The British administration 
of the Province for 50 years, the despatch further says, has ‘ constituted a pre- 
scription from which it was neither possible nor desirable to depart.’.......... It 
is needless to add that the despatch throughout represents things as if the Nizam 
has been as anxious to lease away in perpetuity his ancestral territory as 
the British Government is to have it under its charge as a territory administered 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act by the Governor General of India so as to 
avoid fresh Parliamentary legislation, We think we need not discuss the ques- 
tion whether and how far the Nizam was willing to agree to the lease. Suffice 
it to say that whether His Highness wished it or not, he had to part with his 
precious possession and in the bargain to attend that grand ¢amasha in which 
the sovereignty of the Native States was publicly sacrificed. And when the 
Nizam gives away his own province with his own hand, it cannot be legitimate- 
ly anybody’s business to complain of it. Nor, we regret to say, have the 
people of Berar themselves given any indication that they are alive to the far- 
reaching consequences of a final and perpetual transfer of the administration 
over them to the British Government. But what the Nizam dare not say, a 
public critic may, and he may point out that the perpetual lease does not carry 
with it the sanction of equity or justice. But the circumstantial evidence in 
the case undoubtedly proves that the Nizam could not have been willing to 
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it the leasé, though under compulsion brought to bear upon him under 
Guise of friendly advice he may have had to. sign it. In our article on the 
wubject in the Mafhrdtia of 20th April last, we have shown that when in 
858 the Berars first came to be assigned, the Nizam was far from willing to 
scien it; In 18561, when a proposal about the assignment of Berar was first 
Wade to him, he was simply astounded at the demand. It was not customary, 
he said,with the East India Company to transfer territory in payment of debt to 
its creditors ; and His Highness proposed to take almost heroic measures for 
liquidating the debt that was shown to have accumulated against him, The 
measure was to pawn. the State jewels; but Lord Dalhousie, finding that his 
only chance of acquiring Berar would thus be gone, played what may be 
called a.creditors’ trick with the Nizam. The Nizam had arranged to borrow 
the. large sum of five millions of rupees on the security of the State Jewellery 
from a private bank,: The mortgage deed was ready and the jewels were given 
over into the charge of the creditors. But Lora Dalhousie went out of his way to 
condemn the transaction with private creditors and ordered the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to send away all the Europeans concerned in it out ofitsterritory. One of 
the European creditors took.away these jewels to England without notice and 
without giving the quid pro quoto the Nizam therefor; andit wasonly owing 
to the wisdom of the late Sir Salar Jung that the jewellery was ultimately 
recovered, But the delay caused by all this made the British demand for arrears 
of debt all the more imperative and irresistible. The Nizam was ina fix. He 
could not find any resources to pay off the debt, but he could not also sign the 
treaty of territorial assignment. It was represented to him even then as 
now that the assignment would be to His Highness’ benefit ; but he could not of 
course be convinced. ‘ Did I,’ he asked the Resident, ‘ ever make war upon the 
British Government or intrigue against it, or do anything but co-operate with it 
and be obedient to its wishes, that I should be so treated P ‘Two acts on the part 
of a sovereign prince are always reckoned disgraceful, one is to give away 
unnecessarily any portion of his hereditary territories, and the other is to disband 
troops who have been brave and faithful in hisservice.’ ‘lama sovereign prince 
born to live and die in this kingdom which has belonged to my family for seven 
generations ; you think I could be happy if I were to give upa portion of my 
kingdom to your Government in perpetuity ; it is totally impossible that I could 
be happy. I should feel that I was disgraced.’ ‘The Nizam, however, was being 
ill-treated so that he may be driven into the assignment of the Berars. It is 
this ill-treatment of the Nizam which some suppose to have been referred to b 
Mr. John Bright in his celebrated speech of June 24th, 1858, when he said : ‘ Only 
think of a Governor-General of India writing to an Indian Prince, the ruler 
over many mijlions of men in the heart of India, “ Remember, you are but as 
the dust under my feet.” ‘ Passages like these,’ said Mr. Bright, ‘ were left 
out of despatches when laid on the table of the House of Commons.’ But, in 
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the British,Government guilty of a breach of 
[the Gujardii makes somewhat similar remarks 
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and adds :—The Government of India acted on the principle of ‘ might is right’ 
in taking the Berars finally from the Nizamin consideration of an annual 
rental of 23 lakhs. The Nizam has been made a G. OC, B, for consenting to the 
lease. The transaction savours of deception pure and simple. The Government 


of I 1 have really misappropriated the province which was held by them in 
trust. : 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. Weare glad to find that an Association has been formed in Bombay 
with the object of raising a fund to enable aspiring 
_ Formation of an Association Hindu youths to proceed to foreign countries to acquire 
ao ee oe en useful knowledge. Jn its present incipient state the 
i ye sete ts oee’T fund is open to those who wish to compete for the 
Sudhdrak (39), 16th Feb. Indian Civil Service or to learn an industry or to pro- 
secute scientific research. Judging from the character 
of the men who form the Association, we anticipate that the movement will be 
crowned with success. If the Bhatias and other Gujarati communities join 
the Association, such success will be all the greater indeed. At present only a 
few sections of the Hindu community will profit by the Fund, but we doubt not 
that, in course of time, its sphere of usefulness would be widened. We, therefore, 
heartily wish every success to the Association. 


49, ‘*Theinaugural address before the Indigenous Articles Protection Associa- 
— re tion, which Divan Bahadur Ambalal Sakerlal deliver- 
Sakerlal’s inaugural address 4 in the Premabhai Hall on Sunday last, marks one 
before the Indigenous Articles important stage in the progress of that Association 


Protection Association inasmuch as the enthusiastic young men, who have 
( ee — started it, thereby formally invited the co-operation 
raja Banane (23), 16h oF the public and submitted their work, aims and 

Feb., Eng. cols. esegee ae 
aspirations to their judgment........... The President 


did not enter into the political aspect of the question, but confined himself 
strictly to an explanation of the principles of the Association and of the probable 
methods of its work. The necessity of an organization for encouraging Indian 
arts, industries and manufactures is obvious,.......... But protection by means of 
legislation being impossible in our present political condition, We must resolve as 
true and patriotic sons of India to use indigenous articles in preference 
to foreign ones and thus to make that sacrifice which a truly paternal 
government would have perhaps compelled us to make. This, in brief, is the 
rationale of the Association. Its members, whose number we are glad to learn 
is gradually increasing, have to take a pledge to use indigenous articles as far as 
practicable....... The Association intends to compile a catalogue of information, 
and to make other suitable arrangements for giving facilities to purchasers of 
indigenous articles. The Divan Bahadur rightly reminded the members that they 
would have to make some sacrifice, and that their task did not end with the 
appointment of office-bearers and the performance of other formal work connected 
with the Association. They have undertaken an onerous responsibility and a 
keen. consciousness thereof will alone enable them to attain the desired 
end. We shall conclude with joining in the fervent hope of the Secretary of 
the Association that its establishment may mark an auspicious era in the indus- 
trial history of this province and that the event may be regarded in future as 
one of far-reaching and happy consequences.’ | . 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


? 


O ffice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Tombay, 22nd February 1908, 
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District. Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is ve 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 
ON 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


For the Week ending 28th February 1903. 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to— ove eee coe ses 9 
Viceroy of India: Lord Curzon’s speech perore the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce eee eee een eee eee eee 18—29 
Legislation — 
Indian Tea Cess Bill eee eco eee ears eee 88 
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at the recent ‘Convocation of 
Sy fate mt : “eee | , eee | eee 36—40 

ersity : The Honourable Mr, Raleigh’s address at the Convoca- 

) . - "_@e@8 ete eee eee 41 
y’8 decision about the utilisation of Mr. Phipps” gift 

eee gee  * eee eee ese eee $4 
of the Bombay ‘Government for i increasing the grant to the Fergusson 
& ertet toit to resume control of the Ahmednagar High 


eee eee eed) eee eee eee 35 


nae City Improvement Trust : Comments on the speech of the Chairman 
Bohai : favouritism shown towards Muhammadans by the — — Municipal 
Board (Sind) ee a tea ee ia 


Native Statee— 
—: Complaints against His Highness the Gaekwar of — 
dore : 
Comments upon the Indore Council of Administration 


Complaints against the — administration - 
Retirement of the Maharaja Holkar from the administration of — 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Alleged assault by a European upon a native landlord at Belgaum 
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io. | Name of Publication, | Where Published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Cireals - 
| ORs. 
| | 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 35 os nid 240 
Daily Telegraph andj Poona .,.. ...| Daily ... | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 5 
a Werld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 - 
East and West ......| Bombay... __,,.| Monthly ee a ae aes 500 
Indian Social Reformer ~-| Do. .... oo.| Weekly... ... /K. Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 os 500 
Kardchi Chronicle ..|Kardchi.. ../ Do. ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ...) 400 
Kéthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... w-| Daily 0 ...j erataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
Mahratta ... one »-| Poona ... ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 28. 
Pisoni: ct. vs. :- ool Revhehl css] Blwenklly © < * sn “(Khoje) =? Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan| 450 
oja); 49. 
Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 
Poona Observer and Civil} Poona .., sec] RLY tee ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ies see a 500 
and Military Gazette. ° , 
Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..-| 1,000 
Sind Gazette oe ees} Karachi ove ..., Bi-weekiy ..., Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 500° 
Military officer. 
Sind Times sas a. ai we oe ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); $82__... 150 
Voice of India... ‘4 Bombay... eo.| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 50... 1,000: 
AnGLO-GUJARA’TI. ) 
DeshabhaktS ...  ...| Baroda... =... Weekly... _—«..| Vasantlél Sunderld4l Des4i; Hindu (N&gar, 1,000 
| Brahman); 41. 
Gujarfti ...  ... —«..| Bombay... =... Do... = wee Jchharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
, 1 Bania); 49. 
Gujar4t Mitri... eoe| SUTAt ose — eae ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 oce eee 600 
‘Gajarat Punch eee ees Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee sles eee 
Hindi Punch ... oes Bombay a Oe ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 43 eee 800 
| Kaiser-e-Hind de a al om ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ___,, oe’ $3,900 
Kathiawdr News... »..| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly’ _...| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; = eee 460 
Kathidwdr Times ee? Tes ..| Do. es ..{ Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 480 
| Brahman) ; 34. ; | 
Praja Bandhu ... ..., Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... — ... ssc Bad, Hindu (Mewdda Bréh- 500 
man); 34. : 
Rast Goftér ses »-- Bombay a ek On ...| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi wes eee} 1,550 
Satya Vakta ¥ oe, Do. ...| Fortnightly ....| <n Hindu (Shrimli 55C 
Sait nia); o7,. 
Shri SayAji Vijay ...| Baroda... «| Weekly... —_,..| M&neklal Amb4rém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ,,.| 4,200 
Surys Prakash ..., | Sumat .., ee ee hes ...| Umedram Nagindés D4y4bhai; {Hindu 250 
, (Bania) ; 20. 
ANGLO-Ka'NARSBE. 
: | 
Réjahansa... 02 .».| Dharwar vse] Weekly woe ...|Vivakarpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
ey Brahman); 40, | . , 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1903.) 
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Bombay... pes 
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Bombay... ___... 


Bombay... 


Sukkur 

we | derabad 
(Sind). 

Sukkur (Sind) 

Bombay... oie 

Buroda ee ge- 


eee 
ees 

Do. i ‘eee Pee 
Do, see eee 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


—_— 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. eee 
DOr dee 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Daily ee 


See “Ardeshar Dinshs Ghndhi ; P&rsi ; 44... 


Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brdh- 
re man); 58. 
 egef SOV. AY. 2. ee AbBDoté 225% = ves 


Hari Naérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 35 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Vichare Hindu 


S@vliram $$ Amritrao 

(Maratha) ; 28. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 

wan Brdhman); 31. 

...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 

Waman R&mchandra J a B.A.; Hindu 
eg oe Brahman) ; 

Gopal ag Mantri ; itindu (Sérasvat Brah- 

man) ; 

Démodar  Sévibrém Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 

28. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

p&wan Brahiuan) ; 35. 


...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... ove 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 


((t) Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlvi; Muhanm- 
madan (Pathan); 30. 

(2) Kazi Mahumod Husein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 41 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


a 
| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 69 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu 
| Brahman) ; 63. 


: 


(Deshastha 


K4zi Ism4il K4&zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
ei Nénébbsi Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi ; 47 
soa] een Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 
_— Bhat Hindu (Gujarati 


ome Reikhoara Manekji 
P&rsi ; 33. 


” Brabman) ; 33, 
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Deshotkarsh 
Din Mani... 
Fursad ... 


Gadgadat ... 


Gap Sap ... 


Hind Mitra 
Fitechehhu 
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Jam-e-J aha#nooma 


Jam-e-Jamshed ... 


Kaira Vartamdén 
KAthi4wdduo Himfyati 


Nagar Charcha or the 


Topics. 


Navséri Prak4sh ... 


Nure Elam 


Ny4yadarshak 


Praja Mitra 
Praja Pok4r 


Punch Dand 


Samsher Bahadur... 


S4nj Vartaman 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar 
Svadesh Bandhu 


Vishvadarshan 
Hinpt. 
Pandit ies 


Shri Venkateshvar Samé- 


char. 


KANARESE. 


Digvijaya _ 
Hubli Patra 
Karnatak Vritta 


Lok& Bandhu 
| Loka Mitra 
Rasik Ranjin 


MARATHI. 


Arunodaya 


A'ryévart ie 


| Bakul vx 
OOoN 2009—2 


' wes 


| 


| 


1e 


| 


Ahmedadad 
Broach ... 
Bombay ... 
Be tee 


Ahmedabad 


| 
Bombay oe. 


ae 
Kaira... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 
Navs@ri ... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
Surat... 
Bombay ... 
Ahmedabad 
Bombay ,.. 

ee Sa 
Surat... 
Mahudha 


|. 


Poona << 


Bombay.e. 


Gadag ... 
Hubli... 
Dhérwér 


Do. cee 


Haveri (Dhar- 


war). 
Gadag ... 


eee 


Weekly ... 
DO. = eee 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 


.| Weekly ... 


Do. ove 
DO. ww 
Daily xs. 
Weekly ... 
me. ee 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Daily = »s 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do. eve 


—_ 


Weekly ... 


ae 
Weekly ... 
ee 
Do. eee 
oie: * ee 

2 Se ir 
Do. eee 
Weekly ... 
Do.........ces 

| Do. eee 
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Manekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
Brahman; 35. 

Nath4lal Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. 

Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 43 ... ee 


Naginram Manchhéraém; Hindu (Dassoda 


Bania) ; 36. | 
Perozshah Jehéngir Murzb4n; Pdrsi;27 «.. 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
Ratanshaw Frdémji Acharia ; Parsi; 27 coe 
Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 oes 


Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 55, 


Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor; Pfrsi;33 _,.. 


Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... oe ose 

Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
41. 

Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak) 
Bania) ; 59. 

Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi eee 0: 


Phirozshéh Edalji Patel; Parsi;47 ... x. 


amen Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 

2. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4b- 
man) ; 20. 


Govindree Gangaéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 

Jari) ; 41. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
Brahman) ; 37. 


| 
Shankrapa Gadigeppa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 


Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
. (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 31. 

(2) Anndchérya Bélfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 

Gururgo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 

Gundo Melgi Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ;sx 26. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bréhman); 39, : 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Vithal Latchan Upssani; Hindu (Deshas 

Vi man i; Hindu th 
Breéhman) ; 39. | 


| Hari Dharwaéji Gandhi see eee eee eee 


Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi; 54 eee ee 
Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 " 
Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli | 
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veo] Belgaum... 1.) Weekly... +» = Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
..|Kolhépur. ...| Fortnightly...) ae | 


ve| Tésgaon... ...| Weekly... ...| Retmchandra Vindéyak Kulkarni; Hindu(De-|  . 
| shasth Brahman) ; 31. 7 1 
...| Ohikodi ... ak +e ee | Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
, 1 
de pawen Brdhman) ; 38. 
wes| Chiplan «+. > i | no .--| Sadgshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 36. : 
~»»| Belgaum ea west A oat Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 
ue , twee 23 ; 40, 
| . ° eee ome 7 . ; 
87 |Ohitregupta | Kari... a Tagannéth Béléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda|  . " 
Dakshin Vritta ... ..., Kolhapur aes O. cee ---| Saddéshiv Vithal Pérasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 125 
lia | * seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 66. 1d 
Deen Mitri RA .».| Bombay .. aia ae ..-| Sad@shiv Vishvanath May4adev; Hirdv| 1,000 13 
; (Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Deshakélavartaman ...| Hrandol ... cools We ne a — I i Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 12 
Yherwér Vritta ...—s..-| Dharwar | Do ... «| Rao S4heb Antdji Rdmchandra Joglekar ; 800 
wf ; a Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 54, ws JB 
Dny4n Sagar rs we») Kolhapur re — a — A Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 250 13 
Gurakhi a: ees. pee, Sy vey owe Do, a eee aa Bhate; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,400 13 
Gurakhi eee eve eee Do. es see Daily eee eee Do. do. see 5,000 


Hindu Punch ... | Thana ... —oe.| Weekly oe. ...| Shridhar Véman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
% kdars ae Kishinsth ‘Bahiréy 1 Hind : 21 
eee oe. Ahmedn al oes . on ove n irav Lima e535 indu Chit- 9 
ee 2 pawan Brahman); 62. . ( 14 
Jagadhitechchhu ... | Poona .., «| Do. .. «| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 3,200 
| | wan Brahman) ; 72. 
Jagateumfichér ... | Thana ... «| Do. . — ¢..| Trimbak A’baji Rije; Hindu (Kdyastb 400 
7 Prabhu) ; 38. 
K4l oo ee | POOMA ... oe ---| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindv| 3,500 
‘. s (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. “ 
Kalpataru ... aa ...| Sholapur ca Ta ene 1.6 Gevind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
at “ae Bréhman; 45. : 
| Karmanuk a e.| POONA+. ~ ee ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
| Brahman) ; 35. i 
Keral'Kokil ... ...|Bombay... _.. | Monthly zs Krishnéji Mizkyen Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
PL ROE ES | man); 47. i , 
\Kesari ... ...  ...| Poona ...__...| Weekly... —_... B&l Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu| 13,000 
oie (Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 


Say : 14 
re. by, | Khénd Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... =...) Do... | Bhau) Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
“Riders : ™ J Brahman) ; 23. 15 
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eet tf Sits 7 ea . . P } 
7s 364 ndush Vaibhav ho Oe “SUA Peee ss ee eee .. | Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 15 

eR ee anata pawan Bréhman) : 52. 


.. «| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 | 
- Brdéhman); 25. 15: 


ove ..| Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 15. 
Brahman) ; 38. : 


«. «| P&ndurang B&b4ji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar&tha);}. 150 - 
36. | 


ae «| Késhingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 1,500 15¢ 
: Brahman) ; 46. 


vs ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
3 pawan Bréhmay); 41. 15; 
De do. | 1,100 ' 


ws «s.| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ..| 100 if 


w+ | e:| Yaghvant Hari. Kéle; Hindu (Chitpiwan| 450 15: 
Bréhman) ; 27. ) si 


tall ne . | Vishnu Ramchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu! 83. 
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125 | Nydy& Sindhu ..,,  .../ Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ae Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
rahman); 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur .«} Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
Brdhman); 31. 
127 | Pandkari Mitrx ... oF ae! eae cof DO op .«| Govind Sakhd4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | PooraVaibhav... .»»| Vadgaon sl Ee ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... sot ERR 0 | Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... =e: Geer .«»>| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 75 
181 | Pratod .... coe -.| Islampur «-| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman); 40. 
132 | Prakdshak ... cee ».| Bijxpur ... me bei ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu(Brdhman);|__,,,, 
25. 
133 | Raghav Bhushan... ...| Leola eal OO: ei ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
134 | Satya Mitra ras .| Malegaon ae oe .. |Balchand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
28. 
135 | Satya Sho dha... .-.| Ratnagiri at OO eae ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 860 
Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sholdpur Samachar ...| Sholépur Do. ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4mfti);45 —.... 375 
137 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda sack. DOs. nee ...| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
138 | Shri Shahu ese sos] OGGTA se i DO ee .»»|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karh4ada Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
189 | Shubh Suchak ... —- i om a. ak | Me ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 166 
pawan Br4hman) ; 53. 
140 Sumant noe ee ee Karad eee see Do. eee eee eeeeece eee 
141 | Sudarshan... mS wi Bueeaniew. ...i De. — sa .ee| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
142 | Sudhakar ... ew “5 fee ee! Do. .«.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. 3 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «s. a te coe aceces oss 
144 | Vartadarsh il ..| Malvan ... jot e. sat .../ Hamchandra Purushotam NAdkarni; Hindn - 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla ; aa ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
; Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas iota ..-| Kolhapur ik ee as | Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Braéhman); 47. 
147 | Vidyarthi... ene ...| Nandurbar ; sie ...| saddashiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...; Do. ... .| Monthly... | (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... cee 600 
a (2) KRémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
149 | Vrittas@r ... eas ven) Wai cee -os| Weekly ,., ...| uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 ' 
| pawan Brahman) ; 49. : 
150 | Vritta Sudha aie pene ; : “ee ...uaxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 \ 
Brahman), 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ais ...| Poona oe. ear a Nana Dad4ji Gund Hindu (Desbasth Brab- 550 
man) ; 36. if 
SINDI. | ‘ 
152 | Khairkhah Sind ... ...| Aarachi,.. ---| Weekly ... es, Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29. 500 i 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam ... ee as: ees int ee eoe| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _... 
: 65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar oes es aa oe: ae ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 __,,, 500 
155 | Sookree _.., eee nt (ae es bigs ee :..| Jhamatmal Ldlehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,,, 400 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ...| Monthly pee ound vee 


URDv. 


Eombay Punch Bahddur . 


Maviana Punch 


S ir Punch eee 
Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r 


Mnfid-i-Rozgar ... 
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| Muhammadan; 48. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


seeese 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk ; 
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Hamid Farrahk ;| 


Hindu (Deshasth 
»o| Anndji Go Jor4bur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
aishna 


; 40. 
'\ see} Parashram Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 195. 
43. 


.-| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 125 
(Brahman) ; 30. 


»»-| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43 _,,, 45 


aera’ +o] Bombay .. soot Weekly.. .««| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 “ae 700 
) 


| 


No, 


: the Newspaper in the above age 


Moit c The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn . Micial Spelling 

of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 72a 
accent is left out, and the short a (A = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

= strictly followed, except thaf when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 

n or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


3 ee The figures giving the circnlation or number of copies published: of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
priet are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regerded with caution, | 91a 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


“ee > 
+ pe Me « 
eres ts 


No, Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
GUJARATI, 
724 | Prakash and Gadga-| Bombay oe) Weekly one she ces nit 
dat. 
Mara’THI. 
9la | Bhn’t... a ai a oan ..-| Monthly ose ain ine 


Notr.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist as a separate paper, 


- 


separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 


It is amalgamated with the Prakash. 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. Jokaseva has ceased to exist as a 


The Sudarshan, 


11 
Politics and the Public Adminéatration. 


1. “The speech from the Throne contains sympathetic references to 
His Majesty the King- Jmdia. There wasa time when India was system- 
Emperor’s speech at the tically forgotten, Indian affairs being held ‘to de 


opening of Parliament. too trivial and commonplace to be given a few lines 
, ag’ Goft@r (28), 22nd jinthesacred document. All this has changed, and for 
eh., Ang. cols. the better. Now we find India more sympathetically 


treated in the matter. This, though a small thing in itself, shows what way the 
wind blows. On the present occasion, His Majesty has been pleased to express 
his satisfaction at the manner in which his Coronation was proclaimed to the 
Princes and the people of Hindustan. The loyalty and devotion evinced 
towards his throne and family are graciously acknowledged to have been gratify- 
ing, and satisfaction is expressed that the imposing ceremony coincided with the 
disappearance of drought and agricultural distress in Western India. Parlia- 
ment is, moreover, informed that the prospects of agriculture and commerce in 
the Indian Empire are now more encouraging and satisfactory than they had 
been for some years past. India is proverbially a land where the unexpected 
always happens, and in this official forecast of the future, we should, therefore, 
not read anything more than the expression of only a pious hope. Indeed, it 
cannot be anything more than that. Our position in every way is such as to 
forbid our counting too much upon the future, and under the circumstances 
the only thing that we can do in response to the references in the King’s 
speech is to express the hope that the official anticipations may be completely 
fulfilled, and that nothing may happen to mar the hopeful prospects that have 
at length opened before the country.” 


2. Parliament was formally opened by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
on the 17th instant. The King’s speeeh commences 
with the announcement that England’s relations with 
the foreign powers continue to be friendly. That 
is satisfactory. But we are more concerned with India, and the King’s 
reference to this gem in his crown is half-hearted. There is no reference 
to the distress and poverty of the Indian people. The Indian agriculturists, as 
a class, are going down, and no remedies are contemplated to lift them up. The 
agrarian legislation of Government has made the agriculturists merely serfs of 
Government. No wise man would say that this isa prudent policy. The 
agricultural class is the back-bone of India’s prosperity, and it is really pitiable 
that grave issues involved in the solution of the agrarian problem are 
ignored........... His Majesty the King loves India, we are told, and we hope 
that he will spare some of his time to look into the affairs of this country.” 


Native Opinion (383), 22nd 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


3. Weare sorry to see that the references to India in the a speech 
oe were meagre and not reassuring to the people of 
- - ae en ee i eect His Majesty spoke in terms of praise 
pigs of the loyalty of his Indian subjects and did not touch 
at all upon the question of the invidious distinctions made between Europeans 
and natives in South Africa. His Majesty described Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in 
that continent as a complete success though it has had no effect whatsoever in | 
hettering the relations between the white colonists and the Indian settlers in 
South Africa. His Majesty spoke of the prospects of agriculture and commerce 
in the Indian Empire as encouraging but this is far from being the case, It is 
really a pity that the Secretary of State for India should thus mislead His 
Majesty and the British public about the actual condition of this country. 


4, We néed not wonder at the. optimistic references to the present 
sa condition of India in the King’s speech in openi 
Praja Mitra (71), 25th¥eb; Parliament, because His Majesty te eee nae 
Arunodaya (88), 22nd Feb. ; ? . _ , re | 
advised to do so by his Ministers like Lord George 
‘Hamilton. It may be that the cheerful view taken of the situation in India in 
the speech from the Throne was deliberate so.as to absolve His ] 


econ oe Majesty fron 
the necessity of bestowing any Coronation hoon upon the people of this country. 
‘It would be a pity if the auspicious occasion of His Majesty’s Coron ; 


ion {js 


12 . 
aa wed to pass ‘by ‘without any new political: privileges being conferred upon 
— Fie Me es y's Indian subjects in recognition of their firm and unshaken loyalty 
_ 6 his Throne. [The Arunodaya makes somewhat similar remarks,| — 
Ree aie Pie Dik pieitper + Sy, eb oe ° : . 
; ry 6) His Majesty the King-Emperor has, it is said, countermanded for 


5 , a * 
ps to. 4 
, 
, a 


stcat the present the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince 
_. Postponement of the visit of Wales to India. We suppose that thisis to be 
; . Fossey al Highness the ynderstood as a signal favour bestowed by His Majesty 


es ales to India. : : cae 
ae leeks upon Native States. But some spiteful critics may 
ee isp esta rep. piacemiad a : ** What would the Prince have gained by visiting 
a aaa: India at atime when the exchequers of Native States 
are depleted and when the rulers of those States could not have shown their loyalty 
by. making any costly presents to the Prince?’’ Any deficiency in the presents 
to His Royal Highness would have offended his feelings and the Native Chiefs 
would have incurred blame for not according a befitting reception to the heir to 
the British Throne. The visit has, therefore, been temporarily postponed 
so as to allow time for the replenishing of the treasuries of Native Chiefs. 


6. “The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have been accorded the hearti- 

est welcome throughout India, but nowhere was it 

Fier yal nt wean a more emphatic and pronounced than in. Bombay, 
as Duke and Duchess of Con- Where the Duke had spent some years as head of the 
So naught in India and particu- Presidential army. Verily, the Royalty of England 


larly in Bombay, is a name to conjure with, and nowhere is it rezarded 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (50), J ; 4 


27th Feb., Eng, cols. 


with greater affection and veneration than in India, 
People of every nationality and creed are all united in 
the deep love they bear to the children and the children’s children of one of the 
| noblest Queens that ever ruled on earth. Throughout the Imperial functions 
| @& the Delhi Durbar the Duke bore himself with a native grace and quiet 
7 ' dignity, far: above any aggressive ambition to shine as the foremost in the 
land, He needed no ceremonial precedence for the highest place which he 

occupied in the hearts of the spectators, both European and Indian.” 


7. “The week which His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught spent 


hia tle in Bombay was farfrom being a week of complete 
oS Cpa os ye a } - mee rest. His position precludes him from speaking out 
= (1), 28th Feb. on the varied aspects of his Royal brother’s Empire 


Mien 2% 
feet 


os EET The ecstacy of the Anglo- 
India and the Jingoes in England knows 
no bounds. The Delhi Durbar and its organiser, 
Lord Curzon, have been lauded to the skies; and 
ge Englishman is contemplating with pride, almost akin to vanity, 

aguiieent achievements of his countrymen sent out to rule India. In the 

‘OL Bll this rampant vanity and self-glorification, it is most refreshing to 
i Gf th6-Cadid Opinion of a sober and cool-headed Englishman, who is no 
i person ‘than Sir H. Cotton, formerly Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
| re make no apology below the following extract from a 
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speech recently delivered by Sir Henry ata public meetingin York. ‘It was not’ 
merely the expenditure which had been incurred by the Government, enormous ° 
as that was, but there was also the outlay by the vast number of Indian Chiefs 
and. Noblemen who had been invited there to swell the glory of the occasion. 
He had seen it stated that one Nobleman alone had spent £100,000, another 
£75,000, and a third £50,000. The total expenditure in glorifying this 
occasion would certainly amount to some millions sterling. This had been 
incurred in what he said deliberately was the poorest country in the world 
(shame)—-and in a country within which during the past twenty years 
about twenty millions of people had perished from hunger and starvation and 
disease directly induced by want of food (shame,) The poverty of India passed - 
all conception. It was estimated by the present Viceroy that the average 
income per head in the country was about £2 a year, and, if that was the average, 
they could imagine what the income of the really poor and labouring classes 
amounted to.’ Sir Henry Cotton added that he regretted the Durbar for 
other reasons: ‘ He should in ordinary circumstances rejoice that enormous 
crowds from England should be induced to visit India and learn something for 
themselves of the people in that country. But they had gone and seen it 
through false spectacles and they would carry away an impression of that country 
derived from this unparalleled pageant’ which was a wholly incorrect and ibe 
deveptive one. They would not see India as it was, and little would they know 

of the misery and poverty that prevailed. Hedid not wish to be misunder-— 

stood. It was right and proper undoubtedly that such an oceasion as the 

solemnising of the accession of the King to the Throne should be rightly and _ 

decorously celebrated. (Hear, hear.) It was right and proper that the Durbar 

should be held with a certain degree of pomp and ceremony. But it ought 

to have been done, and might have been done, at one-tenth of the expense ’ 

which had actually been incurred. (Applause.) ‘The actual outlay, which was 

only to glorify our Empire in the country, was little short of a disgrace to our 

administration. (Applause.) ’ ” 


9. ‘There can be no doubt that Mr. Chamberlain must be regarded as having — 


_. ._,,. remarkably succeeded in the object of his tour. Like 
a 2 mee . vias the schoolboy, who has all the board and the chalk to 
Mahrétta (7), 22nd Feb. ‘imself, the great War-maker has written the word 
‘reconciliation’ across the whole space, which was 
at one time the theatre of the Boer War. Very possibly many of the demon- 
strations of welcome in his favour may have been arranged by the loyalist 
wire-pullers; but we must remember at the same time that there have hardly 
been any demonstrations against him. The Boer leaders cannot certainly have 
. been so soon reconciled to: Mr. Chamberlain as to regard him as their saviour. 
But they have, at all events, openly joined in presenting him with addresses of 
welcome, though these latter were made the vehicles of political demands. We 
cannot suppose the stock of dynamite in South Africa to have been so far 
exhausted that enough of it could not be had even for taking one man’s life, and 
though the Boers have been dispossessed of their mausers, yet their pistols are yet 
their own........... Mr. Chamberlain has thus proved himself tu be at least less 
unpopular than those victims who have attracted the wrath of so many idle 
anarchists, the provocation received by whom could be nothing when compared : | 
with that given by Mr. Chamberlain to the Boers by becoming the genius of _ ld 
destruction incarnate as regards their farms, their homesteads and their own a 


liberty. Surejy the whole thing looks a mystery.” , 


10. The majority of the European nations think that the coloured races on : 
| earth are created by God to serve them as menials and - 
Grievances of Indjaus in slaves and that they are at liberty to treat the blacks . 


South Africa, == sas they like. But we donot think that this view of the 
Bes (18%) d 70th matter will commend itself either to the dark races or 


ee ee _... ¢0 God. But white men are so puffed up with the 
triumphs and glories of their material civilisation that they even place themselves | 
above the Almighty. Looking at the manner in which the coloured races are 

being treated by the white nations on earth, one cannot but feel grave anxiety 
about the outlook that lies: before the former ; e.g., the lot of the Indian settlers 
in South Africa is:little better than that of slaves and the treatment they receive . 
con 2164—4 


Kia) aA eet a 
Vie gat ite an tata gate 
o 


the-hands of the white colonists is reported to be so harsh and degrading 
that it fills one’s mind with exasperation to hear ofit. British South Africa may 
be described to be a veritable dungeon on earth created by a malignant fate 
for the poor and helpless black races. Prior to the Boer war, the condition of 
Our countrymen in South Africa was deplorable and indeed one of the grounds 
for entering upon the struggle was given out by English statesmen to be the 
unfair treatment meted out to British Indian subjects by the Boers. These 
men strangely forgot at the time that the lot of the Indians even in the British 
Colonies was little better. We hope that the termination of the war will 
improve the condition of our fellow-countrymen in South Africa and we wait 


to see what effect Mr. Chamberlain’s tour does produce in this direction. 


11. Some of our contemporaries speak of the solemn Imperial Durbar 
a held at Delhi in terms of ridicule and describe it as 
Eulogy of British rule in «9 mere tamasha. We fail to discern their exact 


eo Goftér (23), v9nd motive in doing so. Do they really. hold a low 
Feb. opinion of British rule in India? Wouid they like 


it to be replaced by the rule of some other foreign power 
or would they prefer self-rule as it existed in ancient times? Do they think 
that the country would be happier under an indigenous Government? We can- 
not believe that any of our contemporaries is so disloyal at heart as to wish for the 
disappearance of British rule from India, Our British rulers are not only mighty 
and powerful but also just and merciful, and it would be hard to find their equals 
in these respects among the foreign nations of the earth, and no sane Indian 
can honestly desire that they should cease to govern India. As for the 
seditious vapourings of afew ignorant journalists in our midst, these may be 
taken for what they are worth, and their wortn is precious little. 


12. A good ruler makes his subjects happy. This was the belief held in 

| ancient times, but times have changed considerably of 

—_—" re) OE i Our King-Emperor may, for aught we vag 

resemble Harischandra but then he lives thousands 

of miles away from us and never paysa visit to thiscountry. Heisthusignorant 

f of our real condition. His servants who come Out to rule over us are generally 

-. * Interested only in amassing money while serving in thiscountry and it is natural 

ae that they should feel no living interest in promoting the country’s welfare. 

They are selected to govern the country because they pass a competitive 

examination held in their own country and conducted by their own country- 

; men. While in India, they do not care to mix freely with the people and 

 gfter leaving the country retain no interest in its affairs. Are the people to 

blame if, under these circumstances, they desire an improvement in the 

country’s administration, especially when their own position is reduced to that 
of mere wage-earners ? 


- 18. The idea of nationality has never before existed in this country. 
lee growth of the idea of Prior to the Muhammadan conquest, the Hindus had 
nationality in the Indian Common religion no doubt, but owing to the vastness 
a ind. sss = OF the country, the various races located in remote 
Se | Shri Sayajs Vijay (37), parts could not possibly have regarded themselves 
in a dA ™ | as forming one nation, A people cannot be said to 
- form one nation simply because they profess the same religion and inhabit the same 
country; they must also possess a common language and follow common 
- Customs and ce nda the Muhammadan and the Maratha regimes the idea 
of a common nati ty could not possibly grow up in India. The Hindus and 
the Muhammadans were separated from each other by a difference of religion. 
And even cage, ago Hindus themselves, there was little mutual sympathy or 
. féllow-feeling. The idea of an Indian nationality arose for the first time under 
the British rule. This was due, in the first place, to the English language and to 
the’ spread of . Western education, which have greatly facilitated intercourse 
_ @aiong. the various races and communities living in the country. In the 


, Ph on Boe 
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MF fous communities, paying allegiance to a common ruler, have 
e ity of making common: cause for the purpose of safe-guarding 


y sympat y between the various Indian taces is not 
ye ancient Romans, have adopted the policy of 


15 


**Divide and rule,”’ and give effect to it by setting one community against 

another. The success of this policy is the more easy because the various com- 

munities are alienated from one another by racial animosities. In spite of this, 

it is a matter for satisfaction that the germ of the idea of a common Indian 

nationality has begun to take root in the minds of educated people, however 

microscopic their number may be at present. Wé shall in a future issue 
discuss the means whereby this germ may be developed. 


14, In referring to the King’s speech in opening Parliament, we 
Pe eee ee remarked last time that the real famine in India 
nels ihe "Baglldenen would not come to an end until all the poor in 
regarding thenon-publicae India died, But even confining our attention to the 
tion of the statistics of ‘paper famine’ which alone Englishmen take note 
wy pe ~ gy ime of and the existence of which is made known 
ee RA (109), 27th. Feb to them by the numbers of relief workers, we learn 
on the authority of the Znglishman that these 
figures were withheld from publication about the time of the Delhi Durbar. 
It is plain that the insertion in the King’s speech of the statement that the 
celebration of his Coronation in India coincided with the disappearance of 
drought was due to the fact that these figures were not published at the 
time, Says the Englishman: ‘Now that the Delhi Durbar is safely over 
and Parliament is about to reassemble, perhaps the publication of the usual 
telegrams will be resumed.’ This inadvertent admission of our contemporary 
will serve to show any one how selfish the doings of Englishmen are. 


15. ‘* Why is Mr. Brodrick’s name mentioned in connection with the 
Indian Viceroyalty ? Is it because the English Press 
Pe 9 age hegre 0 is dissatisfied with his army reform scheme, or 
successor of Lord Curzon as because the Indian Press is dissatisfied with the 
Viceroy of India. _ additional burden which his ‘expensive trash’ has 
‘ Voice of India (13), 28th thrown on the Indian revenues? He has views about 
hte the situation on our North-West Frontier, and he is 
young enough to be energetic: perhaps he is on that account considered to be a 
fit successor of Lord Curzon. Every Viceroy, who is possessed of originality and 
energy, makes the position of his successor difficult. Lord Curzon, by the 
schemes which he has initiated and by the activity which he has roused through- 
out the political frame of India, has created special responsibilities for his 
successor. From our point of view, an extension of his term of office would 
be infinitely preferable to the importation of a fresh student of Indian affairs, 
But when the Government majority is dwindling in England, there may be 
unforeseen contingencies which call more loudly for Lord Curzon’s services 
at home, Is India always to be merely a training ground for soldiers and 
statesmen ?”’ ) 


16. “Is Mr. Brodrick going to succeed Lord Curzon? Dame rumour 
would have it so. If he is, though we shall regret 
PA es (64), 27th that a better appointment could not be made, we 
ici shall not denounce the selection as ‘a scandal and 
a job,’ for thesimple reason that it would not be the first time that India is 
going to be treated tosuch a ‘scandal and job,’ for English political parties 
have, often before, ‘thrust into her unwilling arms’ ‘ mediocrities,’ ‘ second 
Class politicians,’ ‘ failures of the British Parliament.’.......... It would, however, 
be a pity if India does not get, at the present juncture, a man more tried and 
able than the Honourable St. John, who has not given any conspicuous proof 
of his ability to assume the responsible office of the King’s representative in 
India. The runtour about Mr. Brodrick being the likely successor of Lord 
Curzon once more raises the question: why should the highest post in the gift 
of the Crown, in India, fail to attract the best men in public life in England f 
Has the administration of India become too trying and difficult, or is it 
because we Indians are unconsciously proving our own worst enemies, and 
in our zeal to guard the public ‘interests, indulge in captious criticism which 
scares away able and promising men and makes them loth to assume the 
responsibility of this high office?’ A little, ‘honest searching of our hearts in 
this direction may do us good.” * ~*~ | , ) 


, 


“!Phe term of Lord. Curzon’s Viceroyalty is coming’to a'close and’ 
different’: names are talked of in connection with’ 
3), 25th the: sticoession to the high office. ‘The latest rumour 
a. is that Mr: Brodrick will succeed Lord Curzon. With 
s name, however, goes that of Sir A. MacDonnell, and, since the: 
rok onnaught arrived in India, His Royal Highness is also spoken of as. 
pr able successor of Lord Curzon. Out of the three names, the native public, 
‘given a choice in the selection of their Viceroy, will lay their finger on 
- h6 secorid for obvious reasons, and the people of the ruling class will 

riot also, wé believe, object to it. Sir Anthony MacDonnell is well known in 
Thdia for his ag oe towards the people, as well as for his sound common: 
dense and administrative capacity, and if he returns to India as Viceroy he 
Will ‘have a hedity wélcome from the people and it will also be an honour to the 
Indian Civil Service.”’ 7 


18. « His Excellency the Viceroy has given us repeated proofs of the 

versatility of his genius which is really of a very 
Lord Onrson's speech  be- high order, ever since he has been amongst us, and 
latieee’ Chamber of in point of oratory, if he does not surpass Lords Lytton 

Rast Gofter (28), 29a 0d Dufferin, it cannot be doubted that he is their 

Feb., Eng. cols. equal. Thereis one thing in particular which we 
notice in all the utterances of His Excellency, viz.,: 

directness and freedom from ambiguity. Whether his critics agree with him 

or not as regards his opinions, which he unequivocally gives on matters of 

igh import, it cannot be said that they do not understand his meaning. 

One of His Excellency’s most remarkable speeches, which we wish to criticize 

here, is that delivered recently before the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
ae We will confine ourselves mainly to the economic portions of his speech,. 
.. in which he has discussed currency and commerce, capital and labour, foreign 
— and indigenous, and other cognate subjects. His Excellency said: ‘I have 
often set myself to ponder over causes that have hitherto parted our develop- 
ment.’ The causes are plain enough: want of sympathy and help towards 
industrial pursuits, and selfish and hostile legislation. ‘The aim of the rulers: 
seems to be to maintain costly and far from profitable establishments, which 
absorb the bulk of the taxes annually gathered, leaving very little ‘for the’ 
moral and material advancement of the children of the soil. Asif direct taxes 
were not crushing enough, we have now to bear the loss entailed by a debased. 
a . @urreticy. What is it that has ruined the tea industry? It is the-artificial 
ae - yupee. Give the planter Rs. 25 for his sovereign worth of produce which 
ae he would get with an open mint, instead of Rs. 15 as at present, and. 
i he can afford to sell his tea cheaper and yet make money. What is it 
that is pressing so heavily upon the indigo planter? Surely, it is not the’ 
artificial indigo so much as the artificial rupee. What is it that has laid’ 
low. our manufacturer but our precious rupee, and our still more precious 
. 34 cent. excise duty, levied not for the exigencies of our Government, 
but for - Lancashire votes? All these industries have suffered 
pre since 1897, And the totai loss sustained is to be reckoned by millions, 
i satty His Excellency wonders at the coyness of native capital which. 
ren pe to remain in hiding, and, when it comes out, is used 
r eg | of usury. y should Indian capital embark on the 
oe ure of manufacture, plantation and agriculture? The manu-. 
eo: Se oe d planters at already fost about 50 per cent, of their capital, while 
a. ie poor F sic uturt is 
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eeding at every turn and gy of want and hunger.. 
bho capital in India, although His Excellency reckons. 
bout $50 crores are lent to. the ryots at usurious rates, 
| a _ mm be the balance, it is not likely to be invested in 
‘SRGh pupauite as | ‘a left the forerunners only weeping........... His 
Eixoe ad Den “A ; ind of hicaga But there is no such thing as fixity. 
obvalue, ue valu “go up and down in its purchasing 
- ithe’ Soil ia th 3 real | a Lu io of a ecriy-sesanch as a i FUpee,. 
, | of ey tale ont ae i we Bis cai avira afsen %, are the Lag 5 Tirol wer of 
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tries. What are those industries? They are plantations, manufactures; 
mining industries, and agriculture, in which last about 86 per cent. of the people 
of India are engaged. Are these so insignificant as to be victimised by the 
closure of the mints? Are they not the real wealth-producing industries of the 
country? Isthere any country on the face of the civilized globe which penalizes 
its producers for the benefit of the trader, the landlord, and the usurer, who can 
very well look after themselves? His Excellency said: ‘Is there one 
amongst you that can forget the cries of anguish, that used toecho from every 
counting house in India, and the daily expletives of the Press inthe old days 
before 1898?’ We are not aware of the merchants and bankers having 
wrung their hands in agony over the falling rupee so much as the Government, 
Men of standing in the commercial and economic world like Mr. Ralli, 
Sir Forbes Adam, Sir R. Griffin, and Sir E. Sassoon strenuously opposed 
the closing of the mints in the interest of the producers. But even assuming 
that the commercial classes and the Press protested against the falling 
rupee, what are they when balanced in the scale against the wealth 
producers of the country? A microscopic minority after all. The poor 
ryot has no Agsociation of hisown. He cannot entertain His Excellency. His 
ery of anguish may be feeble, but we can assure His Excellency, it is none the 
less heart-rending. Lord Curzon’s love for India knows no bounds. I¢ is 
sincere and heartfelt, whatever may be the hardships inflicted upon us by the 
debased rupee. We know that His Excellency did not originate or inflict it upon 
this unhappy land. He isa lover and seeker of truth, and may it dawn upon 
him before he leaves our shores that the over-valued rupee is more a curse 
than a blessing! His intellect is acute and comprehensive, and it wiil 
not fail to grasp the manifold workings of economic laws, brought into play 
by the currency legislation of 1893, which lie hidden from the ken of ordinary 
mortals. We look upon his deep love for the people of India as the sheet-anchor 
of our hope.” 


19. ‘ What we may call one of the best and most brilliant speeches of 
Lord Curzon in India has heen the impressive and elo- 
quent address he delivered to the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and through the Chamber to the 
mercantile classes in the country. It traversed a very vast field, ranging 
from the means for beautifying the City of Palaces to the suggested 
solution of the burning problem of the day—the economic regeneration of 
the country. There is much in it that requires consideration, there is 
much in it with which we agree, there is something in it with which we dis- 
agree, but in spite of all we must not forget to give full prominence to its 
special feature, viz , that there was a ring of sincerity about it, that there was 
an honest exposition of his views and efforts in the direction ot the commercial 
regeneration of India in the light of facts as they struck him, and of experience 
gained first-hand, His Excellency says he saw things for himself and then 
formed conclusions, Out of the many aspects of this problem touched by 
Lord Curzon, we will at present deal with only one; the opinion expressed by 
him that if the industrial and economic development of India does not proceed 
apace, it is because of opportunities neglected by Indian capitalists to exploit 
the country by means of their wealth consisting of nearly 825 crores of rupees, 
which at present lies hoarded up or has been laid out for purposes of usury. 
The question is, does this wealth really exist? ‘And if so, in what shape? 
Lord Curzon has not taken the figures from any calculations made by him or 
based them on any personal observations. ‘Those, who have bestowed some 
thought on the matter, declare that this enormous hoarded wealth of 
India is a myth, that no talents worth the name lie tied up in a 
napkin or buried under ground. His Lordship could not surely have meant that 
this large sum of money is actually lying concealed under ground. He possibly 
had ‘in mind the fabulous quantity of ornaments that India is reputed to 

ssess, Indian women are said to be very fond of jewellery and trinkets—as if 
their European ‘sisters are’ less so when they ‘can get them. Even . the 
‘poorest’ among them, a labourer’s or an agriculturist’s wife boasts of ing 
‘anklets or wristlets or ear-rings or some such thing. made :of. the:.richer 
‘metdls, whichled: the earlier economists—-notably : hh economists-—to:: think 
con 2104—5 


Gujard@tt (15), 22nd Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


Se shat ‘on that basis; large amount:of wealth must be lying unused . 
ie - #h India. “It might or might not have been so then, but one thing is 
certain, that whatever the farmer or the labourer or even a man belonging to 

‘the middle class possessed in that shape. or in cash, has now been clean 

Swept off, Amongst other reasons .for this result we would mention 

one only, viz, famine...........Perhaps*His Excellency had in mind the 
wich zamindars of Bengal or land-holders of their class who could make no 

etter use of their wealth than invest it in productive mdustries. True enough,’ 
supposing the quantity of their riches is as much as it is represented to be, 

‘yet the greatest obstacle in the way of such persons is the utter absence of 

commercial instincts or even adaptability for commercial pursuits in them, 

Their associations and the traditions under which they are brought up are 

am foreign to the purpose indicated in His Excellency’s speech. This fact is veri- 
a. fied by the instances—few, indeed very few—of those ‘enlightened Indians’ who 

Pa: ‘are making efforts to invest their capital in industries which might prove in a 

way the means of regenerating India. These capitalists are business-men, who 
‘have learnt by the example of other European and English exploiters, after a 

very long time to make the right use of their capital. No amount of praise 
‘would be considered adequate for the path struck out by them. But then who 
a knows what difficulties their predecessors had to face, or how their path was 
Be smoothed for these pioneers by a sympathetic Government, like that of 
3 ‘His Excellency? Perhaps but for such encouragement and assistance, no 
license for prospecting Bengal for coal mines or the Central Provinces 
for iron mines would have been issued to those whose efforts Lord Curzon 
praises, It is practical sympathy and sincere encouragement that are wanted 

to foster whatever little capital India possesses. As to how that can be done 
by ‘Government isa large question of policy; principles of free trade might 

‘have tobe sacrificed, and.a system of monopolies created. But doing so would 
be treading on the corns of the British trader and exporter, and we know only 
too well how the Government acts when it has to face that situation.” 


20. The time when an Englishman indulges in a pleasant chat with his 
re friends is when he is over his winecups after partakin 
» 3 sijtclaee «(88% oe * cgi of a hearty and substantial meal at the house of one 
| : generous-hearted host. His inner man is satisfied 

“a and heisin a mood to wax eloquent over the virtues of his entertainer. 
The Viceroy recently had such an opportunity of indulging in an after- 
dinner chat with the representatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, who 
entertained His Excellency at a sumptuous banquet. Lord Curzon spoke of the 
‘divers blessings conferred by Englishmen upon India and observed how proud 
they must all feel for nobly fulfilling their mission in the country. Englishmen 
ffiret came to India as traders, but in course of time they developed into con- 
«querors and seeing that the two functious could not easily be combined in one 
sand the same individual, they hit upon the expedient of effecting a bifurcation 
‘thereof. India henceforth could boast of two sets of benefactors, namely, 
her English rulers and the English merchants in the country. It is no wonder 
‘that one effect.of the beneficent labours during half a century of these men has 
“been that plague and famine have nearly obtained a permanent footing in the 
country. But we-must turn to the Viceroy’s speech. The Viceroy, in proposing 
‘the toast of the Bengal Chamber of.Commerce, delivered a lengthy oration 


| ‘and wé propose to review to-day:some of the salient points referred to therein. 
Mhe Vi * dilated in the first :part of his speech on the beauties of 


‘Galeutta, his intense love for‘that city and on the possibility of its improve- 
 ‘@menit.in future. Indeed, the Viceroy grew so enthusiastic in describing his 
#ttachment ‘to the City of Palaces that he ‘said he would like to be the 
C -0f ‘the Calcutta Municipality, after completing his term as Viceroy, 
© possible, and to ‘convert it intoa model city! Poor Caloutta will 

esence of such a joving benefactor in the course of one year! 
Qurzon ‘wants ample funds and a:free hand for beautifying Calcutta. ‘We 

p His: xcollency that:there :are many daring pe ge Netecerr souls 

10: would, with ample:funds and @ free hand, not only be able to 
ea large city like Calcutte butto convert .cven a veritable waste .into..a 
aziien.: . Besides, Lord (Qurson-need; not. boast of the size and importance 
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_ gf Calcutta, because it is but natural that that city, being the metropolis of 
_ British India, should attain importance and prosperity under British rule. In 

ancient times India boasted of many capital cities like Indraprastha, Ayodhya, 
Ujjain and Vijayanagar, which easily surpassed all other cities in the country in 
point of wealth, beauty and refinement. But when we think of the present 
condition of these cities, our mind is filed with thoughts which arethe very reverse 
of those which inspired Lord Curzon’s rhetoric at the Bengal Chamber’s 
festive. board. After taking leave of this part of his subject, our poetic Viceroy 
adverted to the present and future economic condition of India and began with a 
fling at the ‘arm-chair critics ’ andirresponsible cultivators of the pen and asserted 
that a Viceroy’s tour was such an awful and ceaseless grind that a journalist 
would soon prefer to part company with a touring Viceroy and to betake him- 
self once more to his editorial chair. We need not stop todecide how far the 
picture drawn by the Viceroy of the labour and fatigue he has to undergo in the 
ordinary discharge of his duties is true and how much of it is due to a tropical 
imagination. We shall merely point out that the editorial chair is by no 
means a bed of roses and that a journalist has to undergo ceaseless worry and has 
often to face cruel disappointment when he finds that his remonstrances with 
the authorities produce no effect. Let Lord Curzon try the experiment of 
temporarily investing these men with authority and judge how far they can 
carry out the schemes of reform they ceaselessly preach. Lord Curzon may 
justly feel proud of the fact that England wields uncontrolled sway over 
the whole length and breadth of India, but he should at the same time 
consider whether his government is justified in allowing English merchants 
and English capitalists to exploit the resources of the country, instead of doing 
anything to teach new industries to the docile people of this country. 
Then Lord Curzon says that there is a hoarded capital of 825 crores of rupees 
in India. This observation of His Excellency gives rise to strange reflections 
in our mind. His Excellency is no doubt a capable administrator, who is in 
the habit of digging deep below the surface of things so as to see what lies at the 
bottom, but unfortunately for us his sole ambition is to ensure the permanence 
of British rule in India and to make India a permanent pasture ground for 
Englishmen to feed fat upon. We wonder how Lord Curzon arrived at this 
figure of 825 crores, Supposing His Excellency’s arithmetic is faultless, when 
this capital is divided among a population of 30 crores of souls, we get only a 
sum of less than thirty rupees per unit of the population. It is doubtful 
whether at the lowest computation this sum would suffice to feed a man for one 
year. But the Viceroy takes us to task for burying this magnificent sum under 
the ground! His Lordship’s advice to our people to invest this comparatively 
insignificant amount of hoarded capital in some useful industry seems to be 
on a par with the advice of one who removes gold and silver utensils from 
a house and tells the owner thereof that he need not be so very sorry for the loss 
of his gold and silver articles, because he can use the brass and copper ones 
that are left behind or, in the last resort, manufacture earthen ones out of the 
earth in his compound. It is the duty of the Viceroy to see if the country 
is able to save enough wealth annually after satisfying all its ordinary wants, 
as it is only through such saving that a country’s material prosperity can be 
advanced. The speech made by the Viceroy was no doubt gratifying to his 
hosts and he discharged hisduty asa guest in such a way as to propitiate his 
entertainers, but it will not bear examination from an economic point of view. 
The Viceroy’s views regarding the currency problem’ and other matters touched 
on in the speech are similarly unsound, but we do not look for a sound and 
impartial exposition of economic problems in a post-prandial oration. [The 
Arunodaya writes :—The Viceroy remarked in the course of his speech before 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that it was foolish on the part of natives to 
complain about the influx of foreign capital into India when they themselves 
were not willing to invest their own hoarded capital in useful undertakings. 
We quite admit the truth of this remark. If the natives had had sufficient 
wisdom, they would have governed themselves and spared His Excellency 
and his countrymen the trouble of coming over to this country to govern 
i#t. But since Englishmen are our rulers, is it not their duty to listen to our 
grievanves and to redressthem? If there'isenough hoarded eapital in the 
country, why should .not an .endeavour be made:to call it forth and utilise: it 
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of railways?’ Why should not Government raise loans 
solely in this c ? Even v7 the natives are unwilling to invest their 
capital in, useful oe IN should ‘not a paternal Government forcibly také 
it from them and utilise it in a proper manner? Itis no use merely railing 
| at our folly but an earnest effort should be made to cure us of it. ] 


9 hee a1. “Tord Ourzon’s address before the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 
OP a was unique in many respects, ‘he industrial policy 
Fob. Bn a (88), 22nd Of the Government of India was never s0 clearly 
me. agers dilated upon by the present Viceroy. His Lordship 
a may have every desire to give an impetus to Indian trade, but his sympathies 
ae for his countrymen are too patent, and under the circumstances it is scarcely 
possible that indigenous enterprise will receive any support at the hands 
of His Lordships Government. His Lordship repudiated the charge of 
under the thumb of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, but his 
whole speech leaves an impression that His Lordship is more interested in 
the prosperity of his countrymen than of those whose condition he professes. 

to have a desire to ameliorate.” 


22. In its vernacular columns the same paper writes:—Lord Curzon’s 
. speech before the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
eS Native Opinion (38), 22nd shows that His Lordship’s desire to propitiaté 
ae Feb.; Shri Sayajt Vijay hi t 
R (87), 21st Feb. s countrymen is increasing in proportion as the 
term of his Viceroyalty is drawing nearer its close. 
al His Excellency waxed uncommonly eloquent on the occasion in flattering 
his countrymen and in decrying the Indian capitalists. India possessed, said 
a His Excellency, a hoarded capital of 825 crores of rupees! We are quite 
7 taken aback by this high figure and are curious to know how His Excel- 
lency arrived at it. Did he include therein the price of the earthen pots 
used by the majority of the country’s population ? Surely our rulers must 
have. tae Object in proclaiming to the world that India is still a land of 
plenty. Assuming that His Excellency is right in his calculation, how does he 
wish the people to utilise so much capital? He has not till this day one: 
@ single native industry. His statement—that if the trade of the country is 
carried on with the aid of foreign capital, the country will be all the richer 
for it—appears to us to be totally’ unconvincing. How have the railways and 
the tea industry, for instance, enriched the country? It is clear that the 
_ importation of foreign capital serves as a channel to drain away the wealth of 
— <° .-+ the country, but itis not the only channel. There are other channels, too, 
os and the people are too well aware of these. [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes 
eS similar remarks and observes that it is the duty of Government to extend 
ial facilities to native capitalists with a view to induce them to invest their 
— in developing the resources of the country. | 
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23. ‘Inrespect of the revised revenue settlement of the taluka of Broach, 
* ie es We note with great satisfaction that the Government— 
Broacl . _ feillomen propdsed albeit as an ‘experimental measure—have sanctioned 
aprovement in the naviga- the Honourable Mr. Lely’s proposal to exempt lands 
ee tion of the port of Broach. lying fallow for a time from the payment of a part of 
a gay (16), 22nd Feb. the revenue assessed thereon. By doing so they have 
oe CI Peco. reverted partially to an old practice. Lands lying 
fallow for .& year or so. are considered by the agriculturists to recuperate their 
product ve je qualities and yield a better crop when they are next sown. By giving 
the agricultr no wed bn from. payment of revenue on such uncultivated 

—— Jands Go jovernment were ina way discouraging them from resorting to the method, 
 gpndt 16 result was overcro ping and deterioration of the soil, ‘This will now be 
-ynended, . ; Ev: yen here Mr, n was opposed to the proposals of the Revenue 
oe yr missio: sioner, Sins by the bye:has greater experience of this district than any 
 g he: rl iv iulan in service at present. Mr. Logan, however, has been instrumental 
in helpin y 48 iat + farmer, at least the traders of Broach, in a very important 
8 Siltin Poth aaa ota the | ‘port of Broach hag 

romps measures -be taken to dredge the river, 
increasing daily and rendering 
ble, . Mr. ligan took advantage 
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of the recent visit of His Excellency Lord Northcote to Broach, and through 
the Local Board pressed the matter on the attention of the Governor; and 
orders have now been issued to survey the river—we understand that men from, 
the Survey Department have already been ordered to the spot for the purpose—- 
and see what steps can be taken to improve the navigation of the port. We 
are anxiously waiting to see what the report of the Surveyor would be. If. 
once the port is improved, and if the result of the revenue policy now initiated 
meets with success, there is no doubt but that an era of prosperity would 
set in for a town which through utter neglect and indifference on the part of its 
rulers has lost all the advantages it formerly enjoyed.” 


24. ‘The Government of India having replied that it is within the com- 
petence of the Local Government to appoint whom 


Appointment of a junior they like to be President of the Tribunal of Appeal, 
re oy a ee Se es the publie of Bombay have little more to do in the 
Appeal. matter. But it strikes us that the local authorities 
Voice of India (13), 28th micht have stated their reasons for making this 
re. particular appointment, without any loss of power or 
prestige. Half of the bitterness existing between them and their public critics 
would disappear if the former were to take the public into confidence, as the 


Government of India so often do.’’ 


25. ‘Mr. Young is a junior Barrister and the Bombay Government 
would not have proposed him for a vacant High 
Native Opinion (33), 25th Court Judgeship, and we, therefore, fail to see 
Feb., Eng. by Bombay how ke is thought fit for the Presidentship of 
SS en the Tribunal of Appeal. The Improvement Trust 
have promulgated very ambitious schemes for the 
improvement of the city, which involve the acquisition of large and valuable 
properties; and as these schemes have to be dealt with by the Tribunal, 
the people must have full confidence init. But such confidence, we feel 
pretty sure, will not be created by the appointment of Mr. Young as 
President of the Tribunal, Why Government should have appointed a young 
and perhaps briefless Barrister to such a responsibie ottice is more than we can 
understand ; and the Corporation did well in reminding Government, though 
rather late, of the importance of the office and the qualifications necessary in 
the man hoiding it.” [The Bombay Samachar also supports the action of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation in entering a protest against Mr. Young’s 
appointment as President of the Tribunal of Appeal. | 


26. ‘Captain Winter’s case has naturally attracted a good deal of attention 
a from the public. If his conduct was inexcusable, 
neces Military officer ‘Ys, the conduct of those sage publicists, who now and then 
Parsi lady and two gentle- Constitute themselves the censors of the Indian com- 
men in a railway carriage. munity and the Indian Press and who have used the 
Gujarati (15), 22nd Feb, deplorable railway incident for exciting racial preju- 
Hag. cols. dices, seems to us to bestill more unpardonable. It is 
not difficult to see how these superior critics would have preached a homily to the 
native community, if the complainants had been Europeans and the accused a 
first class native passenger.......... It issad to think that a leading Anglo-Indian 
paper should seize the incident for an extraordinary . outburst of sympathy for 
the hard lot,of the much-injured Englishman in India and for prejudicing the 
mind of the judiciary in the interests of the helpless ‘minority.’ Mr. Dastur 
deserves great credit for fearlessly and impartially discharging his duty, and we 
hope that courts, whether they are presided over by Indians or Europeans, will 
treat the attempt’to bias their minds with the contempt it deserves. Some of 
our more short-sighted and less wary Parsi friends will Go well to note that though 
one community might be insidiously flattered and played off against the others 
‘witha view to alienate it from the latter, as soon as the interests of even a single 
Englishman come into collision: with its own, no scruples whatsoever will be felt 
‘by ‘Anglo-Indians in throwing it completely overboard and in inditing most 
provoking articles in theit leading columns.” ee ee 
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i gy Pati bi ec Or ati a tite of dissent against the sentorted of 
ag Be te on Captain Winter by Mr. P. H, Dastur, 
SO iy Shim 22nd ‘Se ‘ond ‘Presidency Magistrate, for intentionally inate 
natn ig 4 Parsi lady and two gentlemen in a fitst-clads 
: the B. B. & 'C. I. Railway. We take the case as one of thos 
unfortu ie typical incidents where natives of position and respectability 
3 gut ost it fhe hands of European fellow-passengers to provokingly 
scandalous and Insulting treatment which reflects no credit on their gentleman- 
hess, and which tends to mar the entefite cordiale subsisting between the 
ruling class and the ruled. Instances of the kind multiply fast in this 
country, and it is clearly apparent’ that the light punishments often 
inflict by courts of law in such cases fail to produce a deterrent effect 
on the delinquents. We are glad to observe that Mr. Dastur has, in 
sing senterice in this case, not lost sight of this aspect of the matter, 
or His Worship remarked at the end of his finding that it was not the 
Court’s intention to bring up a race question in the case; but at the same time 
it was the duty of the Court to inflict such fine in the case as to deter other 
Europeans who with or without reason offered unnecessary insults to native 
fellow-passéngers i in railway trains. That the Magistrate, Mr, Dastur, convicted 
and fined Captain Winter Rs. 50 on the clearest evidence cannot be denied. 
Messrs. Moos and Padshah, the complainants, both of them well-known in legal 
circles in Bombay, behaved, we must say, with the patient bearing and 
equanimity which few could have preserved under similar circumstances, 
It ‘was unmistakably due to their great self-control and respect for law 
that a disgraceful ‘fracas’ was avoided. We dare say, an Englishman, 
jowsoever humble, if circumstanced as the Parsi complainants were, would 
lave punched Captain Winter's head first and let the law severely alone. 
Some have gone so far as to assert that the easiest method to follow in 
order to reduce these oft-recurring incidents of trouble in railway carriages 
‘betwéen Europeans and natives in this country is not to put up with 
indigniti¢és quietly at first and to have recourse to law afterwards, but to 
act as an Englishman would act under similar circumstances. An Englishman 
hag, it seems, more respect for the fist than he has for a fine, as is shown by the 
conduct of the Captain. He was laughing all the while the trial was going 
on, and the Court’s attention had to be drawn to his unseemly behaviour.” 


28. Scarcely a week passes by without our hearing a report of some 
European having either killed, assaulted or insulted 
. 7 SCE upon some re- a native of this country. Lord Curzon does his best 


cent cases of assault by t check this beastly and barbarous conduct on the 
Europeans upon natives. 


- Chikitsak (96), 25th Feb. ; part of the whites but without avail. If the Euro- 
oar Punch (105), 26th Feb. pean Magistrates, who have to try European offenders, 


pee natives. The Vir will succeed i in his object of noe a Stop to such 


or ty 70 peed cases of = pt rage rons of natives : Europeans from Madtas 
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either the Central Provinces or the Bombay Presidency. It is generally 
believed that as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts have the same land reve- 
nue system as the Bompay Presidency, they will be placed under the admi- 
nistrative charge of the Bombay Secretariat. A corollary to this belief is the 
rumour that in cohsequence of the expansion of the Bombay Presidency the 
Province of Sind will be transferred to the Punjib Government. Indeed, we hear 
that details have already been settled, and that this province is to become 
@ portion of the Punjib, so to speak, from the beginning of the new official 
year—lst April, 1903........... Will the European firms of this port with 
their hundreds of agencies throughout Northern India be benefitted or otherwise 
by a change of administration which would make the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab in place of the Governor of Bombay their chief protector 
and advocate? What results would such a change bring about in the 
effective operation of the law? At present an actionin a Punjab Court is 
regarded with aversion and despair by the mercantile community of Karachi. 
On the other hand, the Sind Courts leave much to be desired, especially the Sadar 
and District Courts ; and a petition from the Chamber of Commerce asking for the 
creation of a Chief Court for Sind is at this moment receiving the attention of 
Government.......... In the past Sind has been administered by a special body of 
men known as the Sind Commission,—men who spent the whole period cf their 
public service in Sind, and who in this way became familiar with the people, the 
land tenure and the political system of this province,—all very different from 
those of other parts of the Bombay Presidency. The Sind Commission is now 
rapidly disappearing,—only three members remain, and two of these must shortly 
retire. Public Service in Sind cannot be said to be very popular with officers of 
the Presidency proper, and this fact coupled with the extinction of the Sind 
Commission means that Sind is being largely administered by very junior 
Civilians (who are inclined to look to other parts of the Presidency for their 
promotion), whilst the highest appointments are likely to be held by officers 
with little or no previous experience of this province and its peculiarities. This 
state of affairs is likely to be improved by a transfer of Sind to the Punjab 
wss.eee. The junction of Sind to the Punj4b would, in all probability, mean 
the immediate establishment of a Chief Court in Karachi, the addition of one 
or two commercial members to the Punjab Legislative Council, and the 
possibility of the Punjab Government making Karachi its head-quarters during 
the hot weather months when commerce is most active.” 


30. “ Petitions presented to the authorities by the zamindars in our 
P ane r province are seldom disposed of immediately they are 
Pg aga wl Pe He venues “of received. As a rule it takes long before they are 
petitions made to Govern- taken up. The zamindars in the meantime, besides 
ment by zamindarsin Sind. § being in suspense as to the result of their petitions, 
Al-Hagq (42), 14th Feb-, naturally feel umeasy as to whether these have 
Hag cous. been received in the office or not. But a petition 
for which a receipt has heen passed stands a better chance of being attended to 
within a reasonable time than one which remains unacknowledged. We under- 
stand some years agoa circular was issued by the Commissioner in Sind 
requiring all applications to be immediately acknowledged. Printed forms were 
supplied for the purpose. But if an enquiry were now made it would probably 
be found that this circular is honoured more in the breach than in the observance, 
especially in subordinate offices. In some places the circular is perhaps a dead 
letter. All applications which zamindars have to make are important, but those 
specially which are for remissions, relinquishment or taking up of land and 
transfer of khata are so important that. the applicant. must suffer more or less 
serious loss in the event of his application being lost. It is necessary, therefore, 
that the old circylar should be revived and strict instructions issued for its being 
edrried out to the very letter.”’ 


81. “No statement has been so repeatedly and universally corroborated 
before the Police Commission as the one that the 

Alleged corruption in the Police are miost heartily detested by the general public 
ee eet he: Fae te Follis Tile seni but Sitins SOR hate Se: eke 
“Bhet Sayéji Vijay (37), Of being invested with a: memorable recognition : arid 
wet AE Re OO fe Police Gomenioson hae gathered-peeteg eolsliutee 
evidence to establish it, Mr, Gour, Barristerat<La 
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bf 1! Lay ascmour European officials were not free from. corruption. 
» Bai arjnath as many others did that the higher castes and 
lasses & ould be en to enter the -de ent. Mr. Cardew, Secretary- 
0: rhe Madr irecamalt. traced all the defects of the Police to the fact of 
he ‘foros z recrnited from the lowest classes. Said he ‘ It was unnecessary 
. show a: Sty gritensnce to any particular class of the native community, Fix a 
7! oa Be standard, and the Brahmans would immediately displace 75 
‘Per cent, of all other competitors, and the Police would then have as inspectors 
men equal in intelligence to the. Magistracy and the effect would be immediate.’ 
But the very reason that higher castes would displace the lower has perhaps led. 
Government *to taboo the Brahman’ even at the sacrifice of efficiency.” 


¢ 32. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—“ The public grievance of 

European gentlemen drivers whipping passers-by with 

_ Complaint about Europeans their driver’s whip mostly on the pretext that some 

white i ao lee de one or other blocks their way has become so general 

public cireots af Bombay. nowadays that nothing short of a public exposition of 

Wabrétta (7), 22nd Feb, such conduct is likely to check the growing evil, I 

have seen several instances in which poor native 

by on either side of a public sireet and especially such of them as have 

to cross the road have received cuts of whips from European drivers, who are 

to be seen even in crowded streets in such a great hurry to pass along, that, in, 

order to clear their way, they resort to whipping as perhaps the best precaution 

inst ible accidents. Poor passers-by, including sometimes gentlemen 

of the k complexion, seem in the eyes of these drivers to resemble 

cattle not possessing the instinct or the common sense to promptly get out of the 

way at the sight of a carriage. I myself have had once an experience of 

the driver’s whip. I was stopping to help my child a few paces from the edge 

pi of the road; when a European driver came from behind and attempted to 

administer to me a whip-cut, but luckily my stooping position just saved me......... 

Now leaving aside this provoking conduct, one wonders why foot-paths are not 

provided by the Bombay Municipality for all public streets, so as to secure the 

double object of pleasing the European driver and protecting the dark-coloured 

native. If this is not feasible, why is there no Municipal law prohibiting 

furious driving and bringing to justice, through the Police, whoever iniringes 

the law? Or if there is such a law, why is it not enforced as strictly as it needs 

to be? Failing the remedies suggested above, I would lastly appeal to all 

European drivers that, as human beings, they owe due consideration to the 

og - ° gonvenience of their fellow-creatures and that, as gentlemen, they ought to 

 ~- abide by the state of traffic in the street in which they may be driving, instead 

oe of presuming to drive, as they often do, with a speed through a crowd of 
native eee 


os 
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33. The indianTes Cess Bill, if passed into law, is calculated to benefit solely 
eS. ee ae the European Tea Planters who own Y5 per cent. 
ae -Budhérak 39) O3nd Feb. Of,the area under tea cultivation. The object of the 
= Indu Prakésh (31), 98rd Feb, Dill is to promote the sale of Indian tea. Now, it is 

| impossible to promote the sale of Indian tea in foreign 

ntries because it has already reached its maximum limit there; and besides 
Bec he uropean Tea- Planter in india will have to face there the competition of 
a { ” ane 28¢ whys American rivals in the trade. If the sale of Indian tea is to be 
| po an, therefore, be only within the country itself. It is a pity 
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“the ': half-famished Indian rayat should be induced to drink tea, 
igh it, may not at all be beneficial to his constitution, in order that the 
rope 1 Tea se Plantar might realise larger profits! [The Indu Prakdsh makes 

ver oe and adds —Phe passing of the Bill will foster 

_ fhe belief that. Government, enoourage. industries which are in the hands of 

‘Eutopeans.and that rac mernennenticn: reyail withthe rulers. in carrying on 

_ Hipatminiofeation of the country: ; Ifthis.is not true, why should not Governi 

: ofthe Mill industry,, which, is da. the 
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Education. — 


84, The Viceroy has decided to utilise Mr. Phipps’ gift of £20,000 to- 
wards the establishment of a laboratory for agricultural 
Comments onthe Viceroy’s research and to the provision of an institute in the 
ppg a wie po pag wr ag south of India similar to that at Kasauli. The site 
*" Ferari (113) 24th Feb. for both the buildings will be provided by Government, 
’ which will also in the first case contribute to, and in 
the second undertake the cost of, maintaining the institution. This decision of 
His Excellency shows the difference between the official and the popular points 
of view as to what constitutes public good. Should not the Vicaroy have known 
that the Indian agriculturists in their present state of indebtedness and im- 
poverishment stand in no need of a laboratory for agricultural research ? Govern- 
ment have at present a department of agriculture, but it has not added to the 
knowledge of the rayat nor increased the fertility of his holdings either by its 
reports or experiments. And we do not think that the proposed laboratory will, 
in any way, contribute to the permanent good of the rayat. We also fail 
to see how the establishment of a second institute in Southern India similar to 
that at Kasauli is likely to promote it either. The patients treated in such 
institutes are either soldiers or Europeans and the institution may be of use to 
them but certainly not to the Indian rayat. Even the Institute at Kasauli 
was started by Government in the teeth of public opposition and they are now 
going to establish another asif to show to the world that they despise public 
opinion. If Mr. Phipps approves of both these projects, we have nothing to 
say, as we cannot prevent him from contributing any amount he likes to the 
realisation of any fad of the Viceroy, But he cannot claim that he is thereby 
promoting the permanent good of India. Our people have much to learn from 
the difference in the attitude of Government towards Mr. Tata’s donation of 
30 lakhs and Mr. Phipps’ gift, which is made so much of by the Viceroy. 


35. ‘“ Weare glad to hear that in response to the appeal made at the last 
| : Budget meeting of the local Legislative Council by 
Eulogy of the Bombay the Honourable Mr. Mehta and others, Government 

Government for increasing ee EE 3 € th d 

the grant to the Fergusson q ap ; question O e adequacy of 
College andarequest to it the grant Litherto given to the Fergusson College, 
to resume control of the and have seen their way to increase it in a substantial 
Ahmednagar —— ee , manner. It yet falls short, we are told, of the amount 
wile oe EM assigned to other colleges of a similar status, but we. 
is. must feel thankful even for small mercies, and wait. 
for fuller justice being done in course of time. ‘The question of the resumption 
of the control of the Ahmednagar High School by Government was the other 
educational matter which His Hxcellency promised to look into at the time, and 
the public will now be anxious to know how it has been disposed of........... We 
hope Government will see their way to resume full control over the institution 
before long.’’ 


36. ‘Dr. Mackichan, the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, has 

in his Convocation address, dealt both lucidiy and 

Dr. Mackichan’s address at ably with the many problems that await solution 
therecent Convocation of the with regard to the imparting of higher education in 
ry Gafar ts ), 22na the Bombay Presidency. A very considerable portion 
Feb., Eng. cols. of his exhaustive address was devoted toa defence of 
the recommendations of the Universities Commission, 

and in trying to disabuse the public mind as to the aims and intentions with 
which that body had set to work and had indited their report. Dr. Mackichan 
was himself a member of that Commission, but in his defence of himself and 
his colleagues, he has been studiously modest. It is, however, not so much 
with his defence of that Commission’s report as with the suggestions that he has 
to make with regard to the improvement of what passes amongst us as higher 
education that we are concerned to-day. And the most noteworthy point in 
connection with this subject is the Vice-Chancellor’s proposal to found a Science 
School with well-equipped laboratories for thé teaching of scientific subjects. 
Br, Mackichan has, as the result of much earnest thought dévoted to tlie 
cox 2164—7 iia 
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. t, made certain definite pro , which, though very admirable in 
themselves, will not, we are afraid, find a ready support,—not because his scheme 
is a bad one, but because it requires so large a sum of money to start with. 

He wants no less than twenty lakhs of rupees to found this Science School in 
the University of Bombay, and he appeals for no less than half the amount 
rom the friends of higher education in the Presidency. If ten men could be 
bund, says Dr, Mackichan, each prepared to devote a lakh of rupees to this 
high purpose, the problem would be speedily solved. No doubt it would be, 
and more easily too if there could be found one man to pay the whole amount 
or five to divide the burden in shares of two lakhs each. The initial difficulty 
is to get the money, whether in small lumps or in large, and Dr. Mackichan will 
have to try his persuasive powers rather overmuch in getting the modest sum 
that he wants. With the living instance of the Tata institute before us, we 
are not sanguine about either the Government or private individuals proving 
such liberal patrons of higher education in the Presidency as Dr. Mackichan 
expects, at least for another generation to come.’’ 


37. ‘As Dr. Mackichan was actively associated with the labours of the 
yay Indian Universities Commission and approved of its 
g Gujarati (15), 22nd Feb., +ecommendations, it was, of course, expected by most 
Ung. cols. ; Deshi Mitra (55), Se ae ae : : 
26th Feb. people that their vindication would occupy a conspi- 
cuous place in the Vice-Chancellor’s Convocation 
address, And soit happened. Asa literary performance, it is all that was to be 
expected from a scholar like Dr. Mackichan. But as a vindication of some of the 
recommendations of the report, we regret to have to say that, though the Vice- 
Chancellor’s arithmetic is faultless, his logic is defective, and that he has failed to 
grasp fully that the question of University reform is not so much a question of 
administrative or constitutional changes as a question of funds and efficient 
colleges. The learned Vice-Chancellor wauts for the present only 20 lakhs for the 
establishment of a Science School. ‘If ten men could be found,’ observed Dr. 
Mackichan, ‘ each prepared to devote a lakh of rupees to this high purpuse, the 
roblem would be easily‘solved,’ especially as Government may be trusted to con- 
tribute the remainder. Here the aritlmetic is, indeed, faultless. We have heard 
similar proposals put forward in connection with the proposal] to start a permanent 
Congress Fund. But nothing has come out ofthem. The real truth is that Gov- 
ernment, as the greatest landlord in the country as well as the responsible dis- 
nser of public taxes, should have long ago taken the lead in the matter. But they 
Save hopelessly failed to do so in the past. Even now they shrink from far-reach- 


/ a ang educational reforms. Not only that, but some of their own institutions are 
x. being actually starved. Ifthe professors of Government Colleges were at 
.. liberty tospeak out with courage and candour, we feel absolutely confident 


they would make some startling revelations. There is a growing feeling abroad 
that Government are averse to liberal expenditure on higher education. That 
a may be right or wrong; but we doubt if there would be a willing 
and generous response to the Vice-Chancellor’s appeal for ten lakhs, unless 
Government succeed by their own example in inspiring the public with confi- 
dence in their attitude towards education. It. must be understood that we are 
not against Dr. Mackichan’s proposal. All that we say is that response on the 


part of the public is not likely to be prompt or liberal unless and until Govern- 


a ment are themselves disposed to be sufficiently responsive to the growing 
aa educational requirements of the day.. We are fortified in advancing this opi- 
ec nion by our knowledge of the origin and progress of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
_ Fund, the. ‘All India Victoria Memorial Fund,’ and other well-known 


memorial or charitable funds. They would never have come into existence but 
for the active support pe received in high quarters. The Famine Fund was 
an outcome of similar influences. Why should these influences be withheld 
from the sphere of education? Why should the higher authorities fight shy of 
an edueational fund in each presidency? If Native Princes and wealthy title- 
pets hunt fs ban be easily fleeced for all sorts of movements, charitable or otherwise, 
Would if ‘be difficult to induce them to subscribe liberally to an educational 
__ fand? ~ It is notorious that some of the Chiefs and Princes had actually to borrow 
_ Hdhty tovetiablo them to stzond the Delhi Durbar. If they could be persuaded 
-, By the'gentle art of oral coercion to undergo heavy sacrifices for’ magnifying 
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the importance of a fleeting show, how easily can they be convinced of the 
wisdom of supporting an educational movement fraught with the most benefi- 
cent consequences to the moral and intellectual future of their country ? Be- 
sides, such contributions from them would have the hearty approval not only 
of the subjects of Native States but of the rest of the Indian public. The 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and even the ‘ All India Victoria Memorial Fund ’ 
had not the cordial sympathy of the public for some reason or other. But the 
highest authorities in the land put themselves forward at the head of these 
movements. Why should they hold their hands in the case of an educational 
SUE Fisicsiins ‘The Commission,’ observed Dr. Mackichan, ‘has. sought to 
shift the centre of gravity of the whole system from the examination to the 
teaching ; hence the prominence which it has given to the question of the 
efficiency of colleges and to the framing of suitable courses of instruction. 
Everything that follows in the recommendations is the logical outcome of the 
position thus assumed,’ The one great defect in the report of the Commissioners 
is the absence of any attempt on their part to argue out their recommendations 
or to support them by reference to the evidence taken before them. The 
Vice-Chancellor has taken a similarly dogmatic attitude while making the above 
observations. The Commission have not recommended the conversion of the 
Indian Universities into Teaching Universities in the immediate future, and 
Dr. Mackichan has not explained how the abolition of Second Grade Colleges or 
the enhancement of fees would lead to an efficient system cf teaching. Nor 
has he cared to reply to the most telling criticism which the courses of study 
proposed by the Commission have calied forth from the Indian and the Anglo- 
Indian Press and even from Huropean professors. Dr. Mavkichan was present 
at the last meeting of the Senate where the Honourable Mr. Mehta and Profes- 
sor Miller commented upon this subject. We feel that their arguments are 
almost unanswerable. ‘The attempt to prescribe one uniform curriculum for 
the whole of India would on the face of it be ridiculous, and we are strongly 
convinced that the attempt to cast the entire educational system of a vast country 
like ours ina uniform mould is unwise. Besides the proposed curriculum is 
open to strong objections in some respects. We wish Dr. Mackichan had 
‘endeavoured to meet those objections instead of airily ignoring them, Again, 
‘we fail to see how the proposed changes in the constitution of the Senate and 
the Syndicate can lead to increased efficiency, and how the necessary reforms 
in University education are impossible of accomplishment with the present 
machinery,’”’? [The Deshi Mitra writes :—It is to us a matter for surprise that 
a distinguished educationist like Dr, Mackichan should have endeavoured to 
vindicate some of the recommendations of the Universities Commission which 
are viewed with disfavour by the public. lt was hoped that his appointment 
on the Universities Commission would be helpful in guiding the deliberations 
of that body in the right channel but the actual result has been completely 
disappointing. | 


38. ‘ Dr. Mackichan’s address is obviously a reply to the criticisms passed 
by the public upon the recommendations of the Uni- 
versities Commission, which, if adopted, would revolu- 
tionise the educational policy so long pursued. The 
major part of the recommendations have been shown to be ill advised, and we do 
not think that Dr. Mackichan has said anything that would convince the people 
to the contrary. His plea for the abolition of second grade Colleges is untenable. 
The raising of college fees is also a very important point and its defence by the 
Vice-Chancellor is not at all convincing. That the quality of the education 
imparted would be improved by the raising of fees is a mere chimera.........._ It 
needs hardly to be observed that in India scholars of the best type are generally 
produced from amongst the middle and poor classes, and if the fees are increased, - 
such increase would certainly have the effect of leaving in the back ground the 
most intelligent youths in the country for want of support. In the concluding 
portion of his speech, Dr. Mackichan madean appeal for 20 lacs of rupees for. 
founding a Science School...;:..... The proposal in itself is not objectionable, be-. 
cause some scientific institution is urgently wanted in Bombay. Bombay boasts 
of many philanthropic citizens and they can, if they will, certainly raise among. 
themselves half the above sum if the other half be contributed by Government. . 


Native Opinion (33), 22nd 
Feb., Eng. cols. 
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at ate ‘us is thé want of State + to our educational schentae, 


like to sit with folded hands upon people to pattonize 
vat ver’ educational ob ebjdot; We a6 ab « lees $0 know what the résponsi- 


ii + é ” “Ht is with much satisfaction that we hail the defence of the maia 
Cae eis Indion (i recommendations of the Universities Commission made 
Sth '. ih maw: (PDs by the Vice-Chancellor on the last Convocation day. 
We are in complete accord with the views set forth by 
that leatned ‘and experienced edtleationist. ‘There has been a good deal of adverse 
Gtitidis on the proposals for reform made by the Commission, based on the 
“impression prevalent in some quarters that the Commission was appointed 
as a diplomatic expedient for carrying into effect, as if by a constitutional 
uré, an arbitrary foregone conclusion.’ The explanation given by Dr. 
kichan is a complete vindication of the course proposed by the Commission. 
We think that the occasion was most opportune for such a vindication, as 
it will be read with eagerness throughout this country. The proposals made 
by the Commission were intended to place University education in India on a 
sound basis in accordance with the principles which guide the working of the 
incipal Universities of Europe and America. The suggestion made by Dr. 
kichan to establish a Science School in connection with our University is 
valuable, and we trust that wealthy natives of this Presidency will respond 
promptly to the appeal made by him for raising the required sum.” 


40. .“ We note that Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalwad has written a series of 
or _., letters to the Times of India pointing out the inconsis- 
we Here id (49), 27th tencies of Dr. Mackichan, who defended the recom- 
me, ; mendations of the Universities Commission at the 
Convocation meeting. Mr. Setalwad regards the Missionary educationist as 
‘one of those who, while they protest against motives being assigned to them, 
do not hesitate to assign motives to their opponents.’ The criticism reminds us 
once again of the volume of literature that appeared 1 in the Indian Press during 
the past six months, It is next to useless to revive this controversy at this 
stage as neither side can possibly influence the other to change its views. It 
may be that the recommendations of the Commission have been intended to 
render ‘education in this country efficient or to lessen the influenca of the 
educated classes and restrict their scope for activity. But wedo not see any 
in carrying on an agitation in which nobody is prepared to yield and to 
meet the other side half way so as to agree upon a common policy of reform. 
We do not require any more discussion now. § Weare only waiting for the. 
result. 


- 41. “The qennonamnne Mr. Rag 9 bg the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta. 
| niversity, has, in his Convocation address, tried to 
Raleigh's Hoscsreb ee P amy defend the Government of India and the Universities 
vocation of the Calcutta Uni- Commission against public criticism. The speech, it 
versity. 64), 24th is reported, scintillated with bright touches of humour, 
¥ Sing. col (04), “4th of course at the cost of the luckless critics. We should 
not envy, at any time, the publicist who falls a pre 
‘ to the withering blast of sarcasm and ridicule from a man like the Honourable 
| h, especially when he acts as the spokesman of an irate and 
ndignant proooneul of the position of Lord Curzon. But we are not sure if 
we 5 nome who is in a more pitiable position to-day, the poor Indian publicist. 
—_ aid to discharge a public. duty, has been made the prey of official 
oF the official compelled to resort to.that mode of defence as the last 
| ‘Id aop-hole from an untenable position. Much absurd nonsense has been 
_ = ed about, no doubt, by the critics of the Commission’s report, just as in offer- 
_ ig Zecommendations for the: improvement of the existing system, the Commis- 
ns; reflecting Jittle credit on their‘sagacity and 
| ty pe a “well as the criticisms levajied against it 
é andpoint than of mere captious fault-finding, 
ged in mutual. recriminations utterly 
ont hopes as yet that between the 
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Government and the public leaders, interested in the problem #f higher 
education in India, a reform will be agreed upon which, while doing away with 
the faults and shortcomings of the present system, will secure to the country 
the blessings and advantages derived from a liberal scheme of University 


education.” - 
e Municipalities, 


42. The speech made by Mr. Rebsch, Chairman of the City Improvement 
Trust, in presenting the budget of that body for 

Comments on the speech next year is reassuring, inasmuch as it makes 
dred mpeg ss the City gertain admissions and acknowledges certain defects 
epeegagae Modine F in the operations of the Trust pointed out by the 
osu. Fat eo Mer public. ah Rebsch admits for instance that the 
Trust launched upon ambitious schemes at the outset 

and that the carrying out of the schemes, while taxing the energies of the 
officers of the Trust to the utmost, caused needless irritation and inconvenience 


to the public. It is to be hoped that the Trustees will benefit by their 


experience in the past and hesitate before embarking upon costly schemes» 


in future. The Trust exercises greater powers than are enjoyed by similar 
bodies in other countries and it is therefore all the more necessary that these 
should be used with due circumspection and a proper regard for public opinion. 
It goes without saying that the Trust has not so far succeeded in improving 
the sanitary condition of the city—the one object for which it was manifestly 
called into being. It has not been able to provide house accommodation for 
persons rendered houseless by its operations and the excuse put forward by 
Mr. Rebsch to justify this omission strikes us as unconvincing. We are, 
moreover, of opinion that the ‘Trust has begun its work at the wrong end in first 
allowing the building up of less crowded areas in. the Fort and elsewhere so 
as to provide funds for improving the slums. Do the Trustees think that 
one locality can legitimately be improved at the expense of another? Surely 


ry could not have been the object of the authors of the City Improvement 
ct. 


43. A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—“Itis but high time for the 

All af bia Rohri public to awake and stop the mismanagement 
towards Muhammadana by 20Wadays prevalent in the Rohri Municipal Corpora- 
the Kohri Municipal. Board tion. The members have forgotten their duty towards 
(Sind), those whom they represent....... The negligent way in 
= Sindhi - (44), 14th -Feb., which they have been handling important educational 
cde matters, is apparent from the outcome of the delibera- 
tions of the School Board meeting held on the 12th instant. Very queer proposi- 
tions were passed at the meeting. Firstly, the Robri Vernacular School was 
reported to have been overcrowded and the Head Master stated in his report 
that the school stood in need of some more rooms and that provision should be 
made for additional accommodation at an early date so asto avoid the necessity 
of refusing new admissions. ‘The matter came on for disposal on the 12th 
before the School Board, and it was resolved that Hindus should be refused 
admission until more accommodation could be provided while Muhammadan 
students wishing to join the school might be admitted. Mr. Editor, is this 
a fair and just resolution? Even a man of ordinary sense must condemn 
it as awkward and unjust. Could not our Councillors and the worthy 
Chairman see their way to be just in such an important matter and deal 
impartially with both the communities? Who can be at the bottom of all 
this? Not the Hindus certainly! ‘fhe Muhammadan Councillors through an 


overwhelming zeal to favour their own community are nowadays trying their — 


utmost to overrule their Hindu colleagues onthe Board, The above resolution is 


really a blot upon the educational administration of the Rohri Municipal. 


Board. If the Municipality persists im maintaining such a difference between: 


the’ two communities, I would advise my Hindu brethren. to, appeal to the: 
higher authorities and show the Municipal Corporation that there is. some one. 


above them to'check their vagaries.’’ 
con 2164—8 
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\ 04) The Xdthidwddno Himdyati complains that His Highness the 
| pares - Gaekwar has violated the watan and settlement rules 

Complaints 
‘Highness 


inst His framed in the time of his predecessors, and observes 
7° om kware of that no one with true royal blood in his veins 
" ‘Kéthiéwédno  Himayaty Would ever think of revoking grants made by his 

(66), 22nd Feb. ancestors. The paper also alleges that His High- 
tron ness on one occasion shot dead one Sidhi Suleman 
“and others in the service of his late mother Jumnabai Saheb, and made 
wher repent that she adopted him as her son, and adds that His Highness 
-plunders his subjects right and left by levying new imposts upon them and 
‘squanders the money thus collected upon his trips to Europe. It hears that 
vHtis Highness contemplates a visit to Europe in the near future and requests 
the Resident and the Government of India not to allow him to carry out his 
‘Intention at a time when there is great distress in the State. 


45, “The British Government no doubt inflicted on the Maharaja Holkar 

AS a severe punishment for his eccentricities in adminis- 
Inde aniston §«6“™® tration. But are they sure that the administration 
Mahrétta (7), 22nd Feb. | Which has been made to replace the personal rule of 

e | the Holkar. for the last two years is efficient or 
faultless? We'frankly say that we do not think that to bethe case. To our 
mind the only difference seems to be that whereas the mal-administration of the 
Holkar was exaggerated and magnified by interested petitioners, the rule of the 
administrators put in his place exhibits the same faults and shortcomings, but 
these latter have shown a tact in keeping the supervising authorities pleased, 
It would appear to beso from at least one petition that is now before us. 
It was submitted to Lord Curzon before the ez-Maharaja was deposed and the 
new administration confirmed. It has been sent to us only as a sample of the 
evidence that had accumulated against the administration during the period 
in which the Maharaja was not deposed formally, but his fate was hanging 
in the balance, and the experiment of the substituted administration was in 
operation, and that is our reason for noticing the petition. It appears that a 
eivil decree having been passed against one Haji Abdulla of Indore, the execution 
thereof was stayed on his application to the Maharaja Holkar. But the 
Maharaja soon ceased to exercise ruling powers in the State, and the Durbar, 
that isto say, the Minister himself, thinking it perhaps his duty to undo 
everything done by the Maharaja, ordered the Indore Execution Court to 
proceed with the execution of the decree. This was done without obtaining 
even a formal cancellation of the stay-order issued by the Maharaja. But the 
: unconstitutional act was done apparently not without some purpose. For, in 
ae rn the exeoution proceedings taken under the order of the Minister, a house, 
a belonging to the petitioner which had received two bids of 1,000 and 805 rupees 


respectively on two separate occasions, was knocked down for Rs. 805 in the name 
of one Gyanoo, who was a peon of the Execution Court and ‘was one of 
those who conducted the Court sale.’ But Gyanoo himself did not want the 
han for he'induced the Execution Court to issue the actual sale certificate 

= 


well-known’ woman Chandrabhaga, who had herself offered the 805 rupees 
prred toabove. ‘I'he ged of the sale on the face of . was to on omg the 
womanChandrabhaga. The petitioner appealed against the sale to the High 
JOUr , who held that the sale was irregular and even penal under the Indore 
‘Bemal Code, The Chief Justice recommended a cancellation of the sale, 
expecially. ax: the petitioner was » 
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was Consistently re] ; 80 that he has 
roy and is awaiting a decision thereon. We 
hope Lomi Curzon will look into the matter 
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and direct the State Council to show better sense, if only to keep the change 
of administration being brought into disrepute sa soon after the deposition of 
the Maharaja.” 


46. Atatime when the resignation of the Holkar in favour of his minor 
son has directed public attention to the affairs of the 
Comments upon the Indore [ndore State, it becomes necessary to see whether the 


Oouncil of Administration, = : 
,, arrangements made for the administration of the 
— tied 5 | satisfactory. It may be noted that the 


Council, in whose hands the reins of administration 
are at present, was called into existence about three years ago and the only 
change that is made in its constitution under the new arrangements is that 
it is to be presided over by the Resident, The Council has not, during the time 
that it has been in existence, been found to be in any way an improvement 
over the wayward and eccentric Maharaja. In fact, it is the opinion of the 
subjects of the State that they suffered less oppression under the rule of the 
Holkar than under the regime of a Council. We fail to see what has led the 
Government of India to preserve the Council of Administration unchanged 
after the resignation of the Holkar. The fact that it is to be presided over by 
the Resident will not materially improve the character of its rule, and we hope 
that the Government of India will take steps to devise a less unpopular and 
rere efficient machinery of administration to manage the affairs of the 

tate. 3 


47. Some Anglo-Indian papers like the Pioneer accuse the Native Press 
of taking sides with anyone who happens to fall into 
Retirement of the Maharaja the bad graces of Government. Says our Allahabad 
pan — administra-~ ¢ontemporary :—‘ As soon as the resignation of Shivaji- 
Reseed (113), 24th Feb. rao Holkar was accepted, the Native papers began to 
discover all sorts of virtues in him, and they did not fail 
todo the same in the case of the late Malharrao Gaekwar.’ Now this is 
undoubtedly a false accusation. If anyone is guilty of the failing of taking one- 
sided views of public questions, it is our Anglo-Indian contemporaries themselves, 
It is wrong to say that the Native Press approved of the administration 
of the ex-Maharaja Holkar, nay, it freely exposed his bad qualities while 
pointing out good ones. The sole point of the criticism of the Native Press 
on the subject of the Holkar’s resignation was whether the right of deposing 
a native ruler which the British Government have reserved to themselves 
for exercise on rare occasions was properly exercised by them in making the 
Holkar tender a voluntary resignation because he showed a little eccentricity 
in hisconduct. None of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries has, so far as we know, 
answered this point satisfactorily, On the contrary, we discover some incon- 
sistency between the official communique and the information wired to the 
London Times by its Indore correspondent. We are told by him that 
there is a hereditary strain of insanity in the Holkar family. If this 
is true, the explanation given in the official communique, viz., that the 
Holkar resigned on the ground of ill-health, seems to be mysterious. Again, 
if insanity is hereditary in the Holkar’s family, we must be prepared 
to ascribe it to the late Tukojirao Holkar also and who knows it might manifest 
itself in the minor son who is now placed on the gddi as soon as he attains his 
majority. If any Native Chief shows a little eccentricity in his conduct, 
he is adjudged to be insane, but the eccentricity of Europeans is satisfactorily 
accounted for in various ways. ‘There might be members in the Indian Civil 
Service, who are guilty of the same excesses which are charged against the 
ez-Maharaja Holkar. But we never hear that any of them was required to 
resign service om that account and to return to England. Ifthe Holkar betrayed 
any erratic tendencies, there were many other ways by which these could 
have been reformed. But as the Government has not chosen to adopt any of 
these, our contention thit it took the present course with a view to increase 
its power gains force. An increase of power may be palatable to the British 
Government, but it means a curtailment of the rights and dignities of our 
Native Chief, _ : 
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local Cantonment. . recently called 
tenant for demanding payment 
OL rent, where the latter lost hi us ti 

_ kicked him with sacred boots. ‘The poor landlord 
(92), Pat up. with the assault meekly because he knew 
ind of redress he could obtain if he were 
fhe matter before a court of law presided over b 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] [No, 10 or 1908; a 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed =o 
to be the origin of the réport and what the correct facts are. 
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Manekl4él Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
Brahman; 35. 

Nath&l4l Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. 

Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi; 43...  «.. 


Naginram Manchhéram; Hindu (Dassoda 


Bania) ; 36. 
Perozshéh Jehéngir Murzbin; Pdrsi;27  «.. 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 43. 
Ratansbaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 27 coe 
Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 ov 


Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 55. 


Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P4rsi ; 33 ses 
Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi; 54 eee v0 
Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 a 


Gatal4él Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 


Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33.}. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... oe oes 

Jamnnd4da@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
4\. 

Savéibhai Rdichand; Hindu (ShrAvak 
Bania) ; 59. 

Pallonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi i sa 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 47 ... 


“ne Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 

2. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4b- 
man) ; 25. 


Covineane Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 

Jari) ; 41. 

Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma; Hindu (Négar 
Brahman) ; 37. 


Shankrapa Gadigeppa JBasrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 

Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 31. | 


|(2) Anndchérya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 33. 

Gurur#o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 

Gundo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. | 
Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&éhman); 39, . 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bradhman) ; 58. 


Vithal Lakshman Upasani; Hindu (Deshasth} 


Breéhman) ; 39. 
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Chitragupta 


Deen Mitra 
Dnydn Sagar 


Gurikhi ... 


Jagadédarsh 


Kalpataru ... 
| Karmanuk 
‘Keral Iokil 


i. 


Dakshin Vritta 


Hindu Punch 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4char 


Deshakélavartamin 
Dharwér Vritta 


| Khéndesh Ohitragupta ... 


| Eidndesh Vaibhav 
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“| 


Kolhépur 
T4sgaon ... 
Ohikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad ... 
Kolhapur 
Bombay .. 
Erandol ... 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
Bombay ... 
DO, 0 
|Thana ... 
Ahmednaga> 
, es ove 
Théna ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poona... 
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Poona ... 
Dbulia ... 
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| Weekly ... 
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Hari Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
89. 


Reémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 31. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Bréhman) ; 38. 
Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 36. 
Abaji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
40. 
Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman ; 36. 
Sadéshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 
seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 65. 
Sad@shiv Vishvandth ##May4dev; Hindu 
(Chitpdwan Bradhman) ; 26. 
Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. P 
Rao Saheb Antaéji Rdémchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdhman) ; 54. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 38. 
Vingyak Nardyan Bhdéte; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Do. do. eos 


Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. , 


“ 


Sapre ; 


K&éshinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. | 

R4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 38. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindo 


(Chitp4wan Bréhman); 36. 
Gerind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 45. 
Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 35. | 
Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brdhman) ; 47. : 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Brdhman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 23. 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 


R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdéhman); 25. 


Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| Bréhman) ; 38. 


Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 
36. 
K4shinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 46. . 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 41. 
Do. do. eee 
Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


Yashvant, Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
_ Bréhman) ; 27. 


4 =e 


Vishnu Rémchandra Vij¢purkar; Hindu 
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125 | Nydy4 Sindhu ... --.| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ag be Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 490 
r4hman); 30. 
126 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur ../ Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpadwan|- 150 


Brdhman) : 31- 
127 | Pandkari Mitra ... a on (ee st ae a .| Govind Sakhé4r4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshastk 108 
Brahman) ; 39. 
128 | PooraVaibhav... .»»| Vadgaon nt on” ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... i: a ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 


180 | Prabodh Ratna ... sec] OATEL — vee ««»| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 1 
131 | Pratod __... ove .-.| Islampur -»-| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra conn gge Kashalkar; Hindu 300 q 
. (Karhdda Brahman) ; 40 ; 
132 | Prakashak ... coe eo.| Bijepur ... dt ae: ae ...| Govind Gangédhar Pendse ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; ‘ | 
25. b 
133 | Réghav Bhushan... int SOE dia ee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39.. 80 
134 | Satya Mitra ee ...| Malegaon a ee hs .. |Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
28. 


135 | Satya Sho dha... | Ratndgiri id ...| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 860 
Brdhman) ; 57. 


136 | Sholdpur Samachar .»»| Sholépur oe ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kémfti);45 ... 375 

137 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...|Shrigonda ...| Do. ..  ...| Bal#bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh);/ 160 
38. 

138 | Shri Shahu oon ooo] OSETIA se i ak i .»| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhada Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 


189 | Shubh Suchak _... wa a. eee ...| Ramchandra Appa#ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
7 pawan Brahman); 53. 
140 Sumant eee ose sea Karad  .s. eee Do. eee eee 7 eccece 


141 | Sudarshan... si eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .eo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 300 

Brahman); 35. | 
142 | Sudhakar ... son Er Remar a OA «| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. 
143 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «e. “Ss oe ee sta ahenes oa 


144 | Vartddarsh a ...| Malvan ... mt ae, ...| Hamchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindn 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 


145 | Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla al! ee eal | ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
: Brahman); 47. 
146 | Vidya Vilas saa ...| Kolhapur esol Dow * cos _..| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 


147 | Vidyarthi... sa viel SOMORTORR ook Dig _.| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
3 Brabman ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4én Vistér ...| Do ... ---| Monthly... see (1) Vindvak Balkrishna N4adkarni ied en 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhwan). 
Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 


Laxman V4aman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 


| pawan Braéhman) ; 47. 


149 | Vrittasa@r ... a vce] WH = ave 0s woe | Weekly... 


150 | Vritta Sudha ane ses) BACATA sec ve Te eae 


: Brahman). 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ots i] ROCA as ae ae ...| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ---| Weekly ... »e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam_ ... — oe! oe on eee es| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;|... 
65. 


154 | Sind Sudhar ina oe ae ioe Pome eee ...| Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);36 ..,}. 500 


155 |Sookree ... se wes} Doe ve =e! Dow «=~ es] Shamatmal Ldlehand ; Hindu (Bunia);42 ,..) 400 


156 Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-.|- Bombay ---| Monthly - on euster vee 
URDD. 
167 | Eombay Punch BahdduF .| Bombay... sci Weekly wes. ee.| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 SS 
| Muhammadan ; 48. oh oe 
158 Mavilana Punch eee eee Do. eee eee Do. aed cece ern wee ae 
159 Mnfid-i-Rozgar eco ees Do. eee eee Do. eee ees | eeeeces eee 
160 Sir Punch... eee eee Do. eee eee Deo site eee , eoeces : eve 


161 Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r ees Do. eee ooe Daily <oe eee Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk : 200 
| | Muhammadan; 48, oe 
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te = vee| Weekly ... eo} Bando Trimbak ey Hindu (Deshasth 150 
«| Bijéput ... ...| Do. . —«..| Anndji Gopdl Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth| 309 


Vaishnay Brahman) ; 40. 
eh Seg ot on Ses ls see — Shivaji Powér ; Hindu (Martha) ; 125 


AN! : i eo» veel Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly... _—...| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé&jurkar; Hindn| 125 
ae Deccan). (Brahman) ; 80. 


...| Gul cot D0. ce »».| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43, 45 


Soe) ££ Sy Oe mee »se| BOmbay,.. ooo] Weekly.. .-.| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 22 _ eee 700 


. a SS Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


. 


B, The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe : the Newspaper in the above 


04 ‘ list is printed in brackets after the name. 
, ona, a, system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn  Micial Spelling 
me List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
fe he ts left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
; ~ ‘beén strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


mage in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
Me 


~~ + _—), The figures giving the circulation or number of copies pubtished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
A meee r, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, : 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. ' 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — | 
{ ~ | 
GUJARATI. | 
; ( 
i 66A} Mahi Kantha Gazette.) Sadra e| Weekly sain eu We i 
} 
72a | Prakash and Gadga-| Bombay «e| Do. oes a eo 
dat. ; . 
Mara‘THI. i] 
Ola Bhu’'t... eee eee Bombay aoe Monthly Pek: ae is a 


Nots.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist as a separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakdsh. The Sudarshan, 4 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. Lotaseva has ceased to exist as a * 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘ Aswas naturally expected, a reference was made to India by His 
Majesty the King-Emperor io his speech from the 
His Majesty the King-Em- ‘Throne at the time of opening Parliament. His 
poror's Speck at the opening Majesty’s reference to the recent grand pageant at 
” Praja Bandhu (22), Ist Delhi was inevitable in view of its being an important 
Mar., Eng. cols. function that afforded an opportunity to the feudatory 
Princes and Chiefs of India as well as to the 
subject people an opportunity of showing their loyalty to the British Throne, 
A reference was also made to the Durbar being synchronous with the 
disappearance of drought and agricultural distress from Western India. It is 
no doubt true that matters have improved of late in Western India, but 
the people have not as yet sufficiently recovered from the effects of the 
unprecedented famine and the periods of scarcity through which they have 
recently passed. Under these circumstances there is not much cause for 
jubilation, Similar signs of revival of prosperity have been found to be so very 
deceptive in the past that it would not be safe to trust them too much. We only 
hope that the predictions made by His Majesty may turn out to be true.” 


2. Under the heading ‘Tit-Bits’ the Prakdshak writes :—‘ The most 
important event last week in the politics of India was 
m3 — (132), 27th Feb, the King’s reference to his Indian Empire in the speech 
“ee read from the Throneat the reassembling of Parliament. 
weceeeeee As was to be expected, the reference to India in the King’s speech was 
nothing but the crystallization of the speech made by ‘ Prosperity ’ Hamilton 
the other day, when he congratulated Lord Curzon on the magnificence and 
ecldt with which the Delhi Durbar was celebrated. The usual platitudes about 
the wonderful recuperative powers of the Indian peasantry and the improvement 
of agricultural prospects abounded, And then came words from those august 
lips for which Lord Curzon must have been expectantly waiting—words 
expressing complete satisfaction at the splendour which characterized the 
Delhi Durbar. Bravo, Lord Curzon! now at least your perturbed spirit will 
sleep in peace on the Olympian heights of Simla........... It was only the 
other day that you glowingly compared Edward VII with the Emperor 
Ashoka—not very much to the advantage of the latter. Comparisons are 
always odious, my lord, and a master of English phrase like yourself should 
certainly have: known it better than we Indians. This first speech made by 
His Imperial Majesty after the Delhi Coronation—can it be compared with 
the immortal edicts of Ashoka?’ The latter cradled an eiernal religion 
and King Edward’s speech has only shelved the hopes and longings of his 
countless Indian subjects, We are nothing if not an optimistic race and 
hoping against hope has always been the Indian’s motto. The Delhi Durbar 
ended in smoke and auctions, in death to some, deposition to others and 
disappointment to all, And yet, foolishly sanguine as we were, we expected 
some kind of beneficent announcement from our Imperial ruler at his first 
public appearance after the Delhi Durbar. But, instead oz the remission of any 
tax or the bestowal of any franchises, we have had a colder shower-bath than 
-eyen Lord George Hamilton ever gave us.’”’ | 


8. The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon in which His Majesty the King- 
adi Punch (18), let Emperor is shown as playing the tune of ‘India’s 
“an nn, ja f prosperity» upon a bugle inscribed ‘ King’s speech ” 
i and Hind is represented .as dissatisfied with the ‘ royal 
tune. ‘The letter-press runs as under:—Hind—‘I expected a better tune, 
Shah-in-Shah mine!’ The editor gives the following explanation of the 
cartoon :—" India expected to hear more about some substantial Coronation gifts 
than mere allusions te its loyalty and prosperity.” : 


4, ©‘ Mr. Caine’s amendment to the Address, regretting that there had 
been no reduction in the military expenditure of India, 

Mr. Caine’s peggy esee* an deserved a better fate. But what could be ex 
en HI 8 aa ald fe from a listless House which seems to have lost all 
expenditure of India, heart in public affairs, and is almost incapable of 
Voice of India (18}, Vth the effort of thinking? Add to this the Secretary of 


Mar. State’s plausible argument as to the ‘smallness’ of the 
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itary burden foisted on the Indian Government, ‘in proportion to popula- 
| ~~ tion” >, dione eeases:to wonder why-the amendment was negatived - without 
|  £@itision, Is the burden of outside expenditure on a foreign-governed country 
- te ‘bd justified on the h of population? If so, there will be no limit 
'_ “tedtyand the pleadings of the wisest and the most eminent amongst the. 
mathorities— Argyll, Salisbury, Lawrence, Ripon, Cromer, Colvin and others— 
must: go in vain. We were hitherto guided in the matter by two tests, (1) 
1e there was external or internal danger to call for such a crushing 
burden ‘and (2) whether the burden was laid upon India in the interests of India. 
oo . aléne.: Yo Lord George Hamilton belongs the credit of importing a novel and 
ee & very original theory into the discussion of the subject—the theory of military 
ee expenditure in proportion to population. At this rate, then, we ought to have a 
roportionate rise in civil expenditure, too. Is one Secretary of State enough 
‘our vast population—one Viceroy for the whole country, one Governor for 
each Presidency, one Commissioner for a large Division? We ought to havea 
considerable addition to the number of high-paid European officials who 
control the Oivil Departments. Where are we to stop at this rate? The utmost 
limits of taxation have already been reached. The country is being decimated 
by plague, famine and other calamities, millions dying every year, and many 
millions more hovering between life and death. In the face of these chronic diffi- 
culties of the administration, to talk of expenditure according to population looks 
very much like a wanton misuse of the power of speech. No country, not the 
¢  richest—and India is the poorest in the world—can go on long, spending bevond 
its capacity or according to scales and standards other than its own. Does Eng- 
land hold India primarily in India’s interest? Does she govern India mainly 
according to India’s resources and ideals? The best of other intentions and 
methods would be but poor substitutes.”’ 


| 5. “Mr. Caine’s amendment to the Address to the King, regretting that 
there has been no reduction in the military expenditure 
of India, has been negatived, as was to be expected, 
without a division. So much for England’s regard 
for India! In reply to Mr. Caine’s criticisms Lord 
George Hamilton is reported to have argued that the military expenditure of . 
nearly every great country in the world had increased, except in India, where 
the military establishments were the smallest in the world in proportion to 
the population. Coming from any other member of the British Parliament, 
a statement like this might have been excusable. From Lord George Hamilton, 
: : the Secretary of State for India, and the statesman who claims to possess 
BG ) an experience of Indian affairs superior to that of any other public man in 
‘a land, itis disheartening. Our military establishments may be the smallest 
in the world in proportion to the population. But how does the expenditure stand 
in proportion to the average income per head of the population ? ......... Besides 
— has not the burden of military expenditure increased in India since the fever of 
Bc > additional armaments took hold of the great European nations? Why then the 
ious argument about India paying the least for her defences?” [The 
jteehchhu also makes somewhat similar remarks. |} 


6. His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, who specially came to 

ae ‘India at the desire of the King-Emperor to represent 
Will the last visit of His the Royal Family at the Delhi Durbar, left for 
ry pigyeots xe yhnet Engiand the day before yesterday. This is the second 
ta naught do ary gcc’ visit of His Royal Highness to this country and it 
<Gujordti (15), 1st Mar. © must certainly have added to his personal knowledge of 
dite tia sroiten sth its affairs and administration. It remains to be seen 


‘Jam-e-Jamshed (64), 3rd 
Mar., Eng. cols. ; Hitechchhu 
(62), Sth Mar. 


ed wasnt status, because the principles .of that con- 


. ‘| ; 
tera 1's 
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Durbar, the Duke of Connaught, though a brother of the King, occupied a 
subordinate place in relation to the Viceroy. Under these circumstances, it 
seems doubtful at first sight whetherthe Duke’s visit will be productive of any 
direct and positive benefit to India. But indirectly His Royal Highness @an, 
we believe, do some good to this country by conveying to his Roval brother his 
own impressions about the present condition of the Indian people. His Royal 
Highness could not but have noticed the steady deterioration in the beneficent 
character of the administration of this country since the days of Lord Ripon 
and the discontent that such deterioration has naturally given rise to in the 
public mind. If he were to bring these two facts as well as the fact of 
increased political activity among the people to the notice of the King- Emperor, 
he will have done nosmall service to this country and the people will cherish 
the memory of his auspicious visit for a long time to come. 


7. India forms, it is said, the brightest jewel in the British Crown, 
The remark is true and appropriate in one sense, 
Alleged inferiority of India because India is treated by British Imperialists as if 
pe et che in point of politi- she were as lifeless as a precious stone, which can never 
Kesari (113), 3rd Mar. feel the difference between being worn un the head 
or trampled under foot. Had this not been so, it 
would not have been thought unnecessary to consult Indian public opinion on 
the subject of the country’s administration and India would not have been 
called a Dependency as opposed to a Crown Colony. India dves not only not 
possess the rights of independent British C:lonies, but is not even on a par with 
Ceylon. The people of Ceylon have been enjoying the right of electing 
representatives to the Ceylon Legislative Council for the past 70 years and the 
debate on tie Budget is not an empty farce in the Ceylon Council Chamber as 
it is in India, but the Budget is submitted to the Council at the beginning of 
each year and the members of the Council are allowed to vote upon it. Recent- 
ly an important resolution was carried in the Ceylon Council giving the non- 
official members a seat on the executive Council and the Goveraor of Ceylon 
frankly admitted that the success of his regime—if at all it was attended with 
any success—was mostly due to the helpful critivism of the non-official members 
of the Council. We commend this frank admission of Sir W. Ridgeway to the 
authorities in India and hope that they will dispassionately ponder over it. We 
‘once asserted that the people of Pondicherry could elect a representative to the 
French Chamber in Paris and some Anglo-Indians became indignant upon 
reading that statement, We would ask such men whether India should be inferior 
in political status even to asmall British Dependency like Ceylon. Why should 
the people of Ceylon enjoy rights which are denied to our countrymen? Can 
it be said that India is behind Ceylon in point of loyaltv or in any other respect ? 
Why should then any disparity exist between thetwo? Weare lothto pursue 
the matter further, lest a politician like Mr. Chamberlain might think of 
vetoing the resolution passed by the Ceylon Council under the pretext of avoid- 
ing an agitation in India for the concession of a similar right. 


8. European civilisation presents many striking features to a superficial 
observer, but to one who looks below the surface of 
i Alleges Peet alti of things, incongruities between practice and precept, 
Suthdrak (39), 2nd Mar, Professions and deeds, at once becomes apparent. The 
English began in the Maharashtra by espousing the 
cause of Raghobadada but ended by pensioning off his son Bajirao. They went 
to war with the Transvaal for the purpose of redressing the wrongs of the Indian 
settlers there but the latter are made to endure the same wrongs at the hands 
of the British Colonists. Such incongruities are to be met with in European 
countries alone and perhaps in America. What is most perplexing to a stranger 
in all this is that people whose acts are like those of a butcher should: under- 
take to carry tle blessing of civilisation to other countries. 


9, Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s speech at Bradford, the 
Comments on Lord George Kalp atare writes :-—Lord Geor 5° Hamilto n thinks 
Hines titans sen Brea. that the machinery of the Indian administration is 
ford on British rule in India. SO perfect and flawless that it would be inipolitic 


Kalpataru (130), 1st Mar.; on the. part of Parliament or any other body to. 


| Prekshak (34), 3rd Mar.; interfere with its working. Only those who are 
seas pee (107), 28th acquainted with the actual facts of the case can say 

how far His Lordship’s view is correct. We have to 
con 2223—4 
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14, 
as long as Lord George continues to hold the destinies of 
ae is no hope of her attaining to her former state of 
ty. British rule in India is autocratic and her rulers from 
ry of State downwards cannot bear the idea of sharing power with 
48 Or 8 of the soil or of giving them a voice in the administration, India no 
fo at t j enjoys the right of representation to some extent, but it is merely nominal. 
The ‘eis a preponderance of European officials in our Legislative Councils, 
wat Atle among Native nominated members we often find obsequious Councillors 
» Messrs. Desai and Bilgrami who play the part of mere puppets in the 
sae of their European colleagues. Even among the elected Councillors there 
are some who owe their election to.the support of the official class and are, 
therefore, ready to side with the officials. It is thus clear that the people have 
no voice jn the administration and it is no wonder if the country is not governed 
in its own interests. It is.sad to think that the country should not have sympa- 
thetic administrators to control its destinies. God knows when men like Lord 
Ripon. will again come into power and mitigate the distressful plight in which 
the country nowis. (The Prekshak and the Jagadhitechchhu also adversely 
criticise Lord George Hamilton’s speech at Bradford. | 


10. The question of the probable successor of Lord Curzon, which has - 

come to the fore-front, emboldens us to inquire: 

The question of the pro- Cannot India get the able and distinguished Irishman 

bable successor of Lord Cur- who is now engaged in Dublin Castle as the head of 

peg the Indian Vice the Irish administration? Failing Lord Cromer, 

te Jamshed (64), 2nd Whose chances of coming to India are almost mil, on 

Mar., Eng. cols. account of his age, Sir Antony MacDonnell would 

| ' be the best man available for the post. Since the 

: days of John Lawrence no Indian Civilian has been so universally acknowledged 

- to be a fit man for the exalted office ; and there is no reason why in his case 

| a departure should not be made from. the usually sound practice of not giving 

. - the post to an Indian ex-official, Sir Antony MacDonnell possesses the con- 

fidence and esteem of the entire population ot India. He is equally trusted by 

the Englishmen in the country, and the present British Cabinet seem to have 

been well satisfied with his work in Ireland, where he has been instrumental in 

framing a great measure of agrarian seitiement, such as was never conceived 

before, The Irish Land Bill is held to be the greatest triumph of a long and 

successful career, and after its passing through Parliament this Sessions, 

. Dublin Castle will be well able to spare Sir Antony to assume the Indian 

eee _ Vieeroyalty. It will be a fitting reward of a great career; and_ besides 

proving a blessing to the people of India, will be conducive to the good 

of the Empire as a whole. With Sir Antony MacDonnell as Viceroy and 

Lord Curzon as Secretary of State, India ‘and Eaogland will both have 

- much to gain—much more than would be possible “after a generation of 

— ~ e@dlourless administration at Whitehall and Calcutta, by humdrum politicians 

| eet alike in experience and the highest qualities of enlightened statesman- 
p.” 

Ll, “It has been stated that Lord Curzon lias expressed his willingness to 

ui Soictieiee stay in India beyond the usual quinquennial perivd if 

hs pede of — (1), 7th he is asked to do so. Unlike other tees who 

aes generally do the work that comes to hand and depart 

pe 4 when i Sue years expire, Lord Curzon entered upon his duties in a thoroughly 

er | _. business.likespirit and drew up a programme for himself, which we may as well 

to-day when people are curious to know who his successor will be. The 

Programme included: (1) A stable frontier policy; (2) The creation of a new 

A ci rontier Province; (3) A reform of the transfer and leave rules of the Indian 

e it ! il Service ; ; (4) A diminution of report writing; (5) A stable rate of exchange 

n eo Surrenoy system; (6) The increase of railways ; ; (7) The encouragement 

gation; (5) A oure for agricultural indebtedness; (9) A reduction 

oa eae between India and Europe; (10) ‘The’ preservation of 

ain ;. (11) Educational Reform ; (12) Police Reform. A 

f Tord pores Viceregal career truly remarks that a five-year 

‘is India is to ‘Be developed on a scale proportionate to 

f a vhen such a heavy programme is undertaken. The 

olice Commissions ad hurry on their work, and 
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Lord Curzon may manage to pen some hurried Resolutions before the end 
of the year. But the engineer who constructs the road must make at least a 
trial trip. The successor should not be called upon to continue what his 
predecessor has not perfectly begun.”’ 


12. Lord Curzon’s regime, from which we expected much, will expire 
er next year and we shall have a new Viceroy. There is 
wes ceo heal a report that Mr. Brodrick will be the et ACH succes- 
sor of Lord Curzon. The name of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 
was also mentioned in connection with the Indian Viceroyalty, but we do not 
think that a member of the Royal Family will be sent to govern India. 
Perhaps the Ministry may appoint Earl Percy. Whoever the next Viceroy 
may be, it is certain that Lord Curzon will not have an extension. We do not 
believe that the Cabinet will create a new precedent in His Lordship’s favour. 
It is true that the office of Viceroy of India is no longer attractive in the eyes 
of influential Peers and the Ministry has to press or induce some one or other 
of them to accept it. It is also true that the difficulties of Indian administra- 
tion have so increased of late that a statesman of ordinary abilities cannot 
hope to be a successful Viceroy, There was a time when an Indian Viceroy 
was considered a successful administrator if he only won the good opinion of 
the official class, but he is now required to please the popular party as well. So 
long as the people are allowed to have no voice in the administration and so 
long as the officials consider themselves to be Rajas and not servants of the 
people, the difficulties in the way of an Indian Viceroy cannot be expected 
to diminish. 


13. ‘Rumours are afloat as to the probable successor of Lord Curzon. 
The present Viceroy has yet to pass some months of 
is Indu Prakash (31), 2nd his term of office and a rumour is current in Calcutta 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Muslem ; 
Herald (45), 4th Mar ; Native that Lord Curzon has obtained an extension of the 
Opinion (33), 4th Mar. term of his office by two years. It may or may not 
be true, but in the interests of the country we hope 
that it does prove true. ‘There are so many reforms of real and lasting benefit 
to the country, initiated by Lord Curzon, which, it is better, should be 
completed by him and not by a new hand.” [The Muslim Herald makes 
somewhat similar comments. The Native Opinion observes :—It would be 
difficult to say whether the Indian public would welcome an extension of 
Lord Curzon’s regime; but as His Lordship has many irons in the fice at present 
and as he at times displays a keen sense of justice, the people would piobably 
like to have him in their midst for some time longer. ] 


14. “In his famous speech at the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Lord 
Curzon after referring to the hoarded wealth of India 

Lord Curzon’s speech be- -—which he thought must approximate 825 crores of 
fore the Bengal Chamber of pynees—proceeded to observe: ‘ What astonishes 
rele at India (13), 7th me still more is that those who hoard this wealth, are 
Mar. never so vocal as when they are denouncing the 
introduction of English cavital into India to fill the 

gap which their own timidity and indifference has left open.’ If Lord Curzon 
had taken pains to reflect who the vocal classes are, he would have remembered 
that they are just those who have no hoarded wealih to invest in industrial 
enterprise. They may have intellectual talents, but not a superfluity of talents 
which can be buried underground. So the- supposed inconsistency is re lly 
less astonishing than the problematical estimate of hoarded wealth. Turning 
from the statesman’s imagination to the siatistician’s penetrating judgment, we 
find Mr, J. E. O’Conor telling us, in the February number of the Anylo-Indian 
Review, how exactly the matter stands. ‘It is quite true, says he, ‘there 
are considerable sums in the hands of Muhajans in the bazars, as well as sums 
hoarded by individuals; but such money cannot be regarded as available for 
useful purposes. It is far too widely spread, while it is distributed in far too 
small quantities, and to become effective it needs to be gathered together and 
impounded in a reservoir or reservoirs, like rain or spring water for the irriga- 
tion of the soil.? The reason why the slender rills do not mingle their waters 
and form larger streams is well known. to the student of Indian history, in 
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‘times, ‘he who could not protect his wealth had to conceal it, and 

ution of wealth meant opportunity to the plunderer, As Mr. O’Oonor 
serves, the trader’s ‘distrust induced him to shrink from lending the money to 
nkers who might deal with it in a large way, but who might also evade payment. 
He therefore preferred dealing with it in a small way himself. Hence the 
absénce of large industries in India, for small finance connotes small industries,’ 
The habit engendered by the history of centuries can disappear only gradually, 
jpecially because civilised methods of finance have not always proved to be 


é 


_immune from dangers more subtle than plunder but none the less real, That 


e’are awakening to a sense of the possibilities of the new era, is clear from 


‘the efforts, to which Lord Curzon referred, of a smail group of enlightened 


Indians’ who ‘have risen superior to the out-of-date alarms of their countrymen, 
‘and’ who in Bombay, Nagpur, and other places, and to some extent in Bengal 
also, are dévoting their wealth to the regeneration of their own country. It is 
these enlightened men that have to be identified with the vocal classes, and not 
the cherishers of out-of-date alarms........... Lord Curzon has the right to 
remind the’ vocal classes if not to come forward with their own wealth, at least 
to teach their countrymen how they may work out their salvation, But, we 
i Ry it will not be denied that the Government, too, is in a position to 
Pp 


15. “In adverting to the aspect of Lord Curzon’s speech to the Bengal 
eae as Chamber of Commerce dealing with the alleged hoard- 
a doing (15), Ist Mar, 64 capital of Irdia, we had stated in a previous 

‘ria as issue that for encouraging native industries and 
native capitalists principles of Free Trade and other pet theories of Political 
Economy have occasionally to be sacrificed. Asan instance in point, we quote the 
countervailing duties on cotton imposed by the Government of India at the bid- 
ding of Lancashire. It has beon a crying evil from the first, and till now we 
knew: of. no satisfactory reason for their imposition, much more for their 
continuation. ‘lhe avowed purpose of the step was to prevent Indian products 
coming in competition with Lancashire goods. ‘he ethics of the policy are too 
apparent to be discussed. We are put in mind of the deliberate measures taken 
by the East India Company—measures which have now been put before the 

ublic in all their innate commercial wickedness by writers like Messrs. Dutt and 
erent kill the indigenous trade of India. Lancashire is afraid that the 
increased import duties on cottun woulda affect prejudicially the sale of its 
ucts, and it possesses immense influence in Parliament, and can sway the 
deliberations of the British Cabinet. ‘The mandate, therefore, went forth 
from that righteous body of men that |ndia should be taxed in such a way as 
to protect Lanexshire ; and the countervailing duties were levied, This, in 
short, is the history of the measure. ~ ‘he Government of India were powerless 
against the oruer that emanated from the Home Government. They are still 
in the same position, and still Lord Curzon sees fit to take Indian capitalists to 
task. Till now memorial atter memorial protesting against the countervailing. 
duties must have reached the Supreme Government butto no purpose. A 
memorial, we hear, has just now been prepared by the Mill-owners of 
Ahmedabad, Lord Curzon has committed himself by his speech to encourage 
native capital, ‘‘he rumour at the Delhi Durbar was that the duties were 
to ‘be’ done away with as a Coronation boon. If it is to beso, we feel 
Constrained ‘to say that there would be no merit, no virtue in the step. To 
imfipose the duties in the first instance was in itself an injustice, an economic 


_hegesy* from the Indian‘ point of view, and to take them away would not bea 


boon to the public. The Budget time is arriving ; a large surplus is awaited, and 
we wait anxiously to see what burdens the Government proposes to take off our 
cent 16. “His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught has, before leaving 
BO Bld. . Bombay, expressed his satisfaction regarding the 

i manner.in which the Bombay Police discharged every 


5 


is Royal Highness the 
ee Shc) lady the additional obligation thrown upon it by the visit of 
Jambhed (64), 4th heir Royal Highnesses. No one can deny that the 
Mir tribute paid to' Mr, Gell and the force under him is 
richly deserved...,.., Inthe concluding portion of the 


i 


2 


‘ 


letter which His Royal Highness ‘has caused to be sent to Mr, Gell, satisfaction 
is 6Xpressed with regard to the ‘ appearance. and turn-out of ‘the Police, both 
mounted and foot.’ There cannot, of course, be a better judge in the matter 


than the Duke of Connaught ; ; and we can have no hesitation in agreeing with - 


the opinion expressed by His Royal Highness. about the ‘appearance and 


tufn-out’ of the foree, particularly of the mounted division of it. But we: 
afe not sure whether the ordinary separ dada, however: smart he may try to. 
ldok, is in physique and appearance an impressive personality giving one a very’ 


favourable idea about his being possessed of the necessary amount of courage and 


bédily strength required for preserving order in the stroets of Bombay.» We- 
have long since been of opinion that special care needs to be taken in recruit. 
ing the force, and attracting to the service abler and physically stronger - 
men, If the city cannot supply recruits of the type we mention, the Police. 


authorities had better go further afield in search of them. Not. only the 
efficiency but the morale of the Police force depends, to a large extent, 


upon its getting fine and strong men ; and we hope that a higher standard will 
soon enough be established with regard to the selection of recruits for the . 


force.” 


17. The Police Commission will commence its sittings in Senies to-day. 


The patient. and laborious inquiry, conducted by ~ 


The Police Commissionin Sir Andrew Fraser and his colleagues in other 


Bombay. . parts of the country, justifies the hope that their work - 


Jadm-e-Jamshed (64), 5th 


Mar. Eng. inte. in our midst will be productive of great satisfaction 


and benefit to the people of this Presidency. Thera 


is no need to say herein what channels the public expects the Commission — 
to direct. its inquiries, Indications have already been given in these columns. 
and by our other contemporaries, from time to time, of the directions in which * 
a free and full investigation must needs be made to remove the abuses of the ' 
present system, and to make the force as efficient and trustworthy as the Police — 
in..any civilized country ought to be. Willing tribute has been paid in these 
columns, on numerous occasions, to the skill and ability with which the local. - 
and mofussil Police discharge their duties, asa rule. But we shall not either - 


insult the intelligence of the public or expose ourselves and the Police to 
ridicule by claiming that all is for the best in this best of all Presidencies, that 
there is absolutely “nothing in which reform is required, that there are no 
abuses tobe remedied, no grievances to be removed. ‘We have sufficient 
faith in the courage and public spirit of the leaders of the various com- 
munities, and trust that both Kuropean and native citizens, who are in 4 


sition to throw light upon the various phases of Police administration, — 


will come forward and help the Commission with sober, well-thought-out, 


practical suggestious, Here is an opportunity for rendering a great public — 


service, and in asking that it may be rendered, we are actuated as much by 


the desire to see the people freed from the inconveniences and the hardships 


they are suffering under present conditions, as by the wish to see the Police, 
who have generally to perform their duties under very trying conditions, saved 


from the many undeserved insinuations and reproaches, periodically cast upon 


them by a timid and suspicious populace.” 


4: , 


18. We constantly hear reports ot Europeans onaiiien or Thtrenting: 
Bie natives. Captain -Winter’s case and the case of two: 
“Suggested formation of an goldiers assaulting ja contractor at’Bangalore are the 

association to put a stop to Jatest instances in. point, In order to check: ‘this 
growing evil, we. would suggest the formation of an: 
Vidya Vilds (146), 27th association with branches spread all over ‘the -country.' 


assaults by Huropeans upon 
natives. 


Feb. ie. The association should coneern itself specially ‘with: 


all cases of thiskind that might occur’and assist’ 

the aggrieved . ‘parties pecuniarily to enable them. to bring their aSvailants! 
to book. . The association should ‘also endéavour to'-ventilate: this: grievances: 
of ‘the. people through the ‘public : ‘press and bring: it:to‘the notice’ of Lerd’ 
Qurzon who with his keen en peenee wan not fat te tale pm steps to 
Stee. te HO 


redress it). ik ba : 4 
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- 40°19. A Bufopedn ‘guard -named Mr. Carbett: in the employ of the Nast’ 

‘Yooe ~ hd «o>: «.*-Emdia’ Railway Company: was recently tried at the 
_ ? «Commente: ‘« alleged Sessions of the Calcutta High Qourt. on a charge of : 
belabouring.a native servant, who subsequently died, | 
and sentenced to undergo. rigorous imprisonment for 
full fourteen days! This shows how cheaply the life 
, 3, Of.a native is valued of late. Had the deceased been 
(55), Sth Mar... » European and the assailant a native, would he have 


Big t-., | . escaped with such a light punishment under the impare- 
tial: (?)., administration of British justice? [The Deshi Mitra eomments on 
a4 the same case ina similar strain and requests Lord Curzon tosend for the papers 

e. _ thereof.and. to enhance the sentence passed upon the accused. | 


ad 


z . 


cii4 bes, Commenting on a case recently tried at Darjeeling, the Deshi Mitra 
sarcastically. observes:—A European Magistrate re- 


‘Sarcastic remarks on the 
conviction of a European by 
a‘ Eurcdpean Magistrate - at 


cently convicted a European accused at Darjeeling . 
and fined him Rs. 25. Such a convicting tendency on 


the part of some European Magistrates, if not nipped 
in the bud, is likely to lead to serious consequences in- 
i i Paes ae asmuch as natives will be more and more emboldened 
to ,haul. Europeans into Court and the lot of an Englishman sojourning 
in India will be positively unendurable. ‘The accused in the case in question got 

drunk, it is said, and entered the house of a respectable lady at Darjeeling. 

The lady got frightened and ran out of the house. One of two other 

ladies, who were taking tea with her at the time, followed her example, 

while the third one who remained behind was caught by the drunken white man. 

The ladies who ran out of the house reported the matter to the Police who came, 

arrested the accused -and placed him upon his trial, The Magistrate, instead 

of ,acquitting him,.imposed upon him the heavy fine of Rs. 25! Some. 

persons may say that such Magistrates bring a stigma upon British justice or 
calumniate their own countrymen, but we rather think that by convicting 


European accused persons tried before them they pamper natives and teach them 
to be insubordinate.. , 


Darjeeling. 
Deshi Mitra (55), Sth Mar. 
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21. A correspondent of the Jim-e-Jamshed cites the following instances 
of the alleged rudeness of certain European Military 
officers from his own personal experience :— Some 
Military officers went to the booking office at the 


‘Instances of alleged rude- 
ness of Kuropean Military 


ovine Jamshel (64), 7th Delhi Railway Station on 3rd January and finding a 
Mar. crowd of natives collected there pushed open the 


| office door and demanded tickets. The Babu refused to 
issue any tickets in the office, whereupon they shook him so roughly that the 
Babu shrieked out for help and the officers thereupon came out of the booking 
| office and made their way to the ticket office window by kicking and pushing the 
2 crowd on all sides and eventually bought their tickets after pouring forth a 
volléy of abuse upon the poor Babu, On my way back from Delhi, my family 
and myself were prevented from entering a second class compartment by a 
European gentleman but on appealing to the guard we were allowed to 
enter it but not to occupy the seats in the carriage as the European 
atleman’s .mother, who was travelling with him, refused to move 
: kit from any of the seats so as to make room for us, Here, too, 
mplaint to the guard .was successful. I shail cite one more instance, 
Vhile I..-was. travelling from Bombay to Lahore, some Military officers | 
entered. my. Compartment and’ began to abuse ‘ black natives’ and actually 
| pitehed..a.Punjabi gentleman with his kit out of the carriage. ‘he latter 
called .out..for help -but without avai].. They wanted to treat a Parsi 
feliow-passenger in a similar way, but the train having started in the meantime, 
they-could not.doso.. But they abused Parsis generally and actually pressed 
ottle.of wine against.my lips while I was sleeping and thus woke me. I was. 
y.muCce yexed and. annoyed at their conduct but could not do anything 
ney, Werg Jn .&@ numerical majority. The above will show how false is the 
a m2 Englishman’ which was recently put forth by the Zimes of: 
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‘‘ 22, “The'successful termination of the prosecution in this case will not, we 
. Rese _ think, fail to carry with it its lesson for those 
Wistar cans on Captain European railway passengers whose aggressiveness has 
" Mahratta (7), Ist Mar. become notorious and a cause of constant anxious 
. dread for such of the native passengers as have 
silently to suffer inconvenience and hardship while on a railway journey. We 
certainly hope that the present case will remove, to a certain extent at least, 
the despair with which the prospect is regarded of obtaining constitutional 
redress in similar cases, On the other hand, the result in the present case has gone 
home to the heart of the English commuvity, if we may judge by the senti- 
ments expressed by the Temes of India on this subject. ‘The Times has thought 
it fit to record a special plea for Englishmen, who may find themselves in 
Captain Winter’s predicament. That paper, no doubt, calls Captain Winter 
foolish and indiscreet for the choice expressions he used; but it regards 
with horror the prospect of HEnglishmen being dragged into Court in such 
trivial matters. The native community, it is said, has become nowadays 
very jealous and quarrelsome and is always on the look-out fora pretext to 
drag any Englishman into Court even for imaginary insults and offences. We 
must say that this special pleading of-the Zéimes is fully as bad as the cause in 
which it is made. We only wish that natives were ofthat attitude of mind 
which is ascribed to them by the Times......... The picture of an Englishman 
becoming nervous because natives are ready to drag him first into a 
quarrel and subsequently into a Court isso untrue and unrealistic that the 
natives are reminded by it of a vulgar Marathi proverb which says that ‘the 
thief is the first in the field to bawl out.’........ We admit that 
there are certain pit-falls in the way of an English railway passenger ; but 
of these none is more real than that formed by a lady’s lap. Amon 
other instances of such ‘pit-falls we would enumerate the following :—-The 
habit of the Englishman to make himself the sole master of a railway compart- 
ment; his natural scorn for a native fellow-passenger; his belief that the 
criminal law of the country is only for the natives; the irresistible temptation 
which makes him take the law in his own hands; and last, but not least, his 
experience of native character which tells him that they tamely submit to 
insults at the hands of Europeans. Perhaps it is really hard for an Englishman 
with such pit-falls in his way to keep himself from acting or speaking to a native 
as though the latter were afoolora brute. But that is a circumstance which can 
hardly be taken into account when one sits in judgment upon an Englishman’s 
conduct, either judicially or privately. The Times of India blames the Parsi 
complainant in the present case for rushing into Court. But we think that 
the complainant acted very properly when it is remembered that the accused 
was given a timely opportunity for making private reparation and that the 
whole thing would have been dropped if, instead of using abusive language, he 
had, like a gentleman, made a courteous advance to settle the misunderstanding 
then and there.” | : 


23. “We held silence on purpose up till now as to the way in which 

" - the vacancy caused by the translation of the Second 
ee “Yoeee” aa Judge of the Small Cause Court to occupy the place 
Second Judge of the Small Of the First has been filled. Wo had thought that 
Cause Court, Bombay, and the Government of Bombay had enough sense of 
President of the ‘Tribunal of justice and fair play to see that the Third J udge, 
Appeal against the decisions ‘ho has been on the Bench for over sixteen years 
of .the City Improvement | | -" | — 
Week Roatd. should have been appointed tothe vacancy, It is, 
 Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 1st therefore, a matter. of deep regret that they did no 
Mar., Eng. cols. 5 —— such thing. Fancy a young Huropean Barrister of 
os (16), Ist Mar., Eng. only eight years’ standing being pitted against one 
“gs ane > _ . Of thirty-three vears’ service whose whole life has been: 
spent on the Judicial Bench, first in the mofussil and for the last sixteen 
years on the Bench of the local Small Cause Court. More, The same 
individual has twice acted in the capacity of Chief Judge. He is 
known for the soundness of his decisions. Such a valued and experienced 
Judge is thrust aside. And why? For no earthly reason than that there 
should bea white. man in the place. Granted that a white man has to be 
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provided for; as white rule ails in ‘India, whete was. the iiécessity to 
 ‘pitohfork: ‘him into thé secihd “judgeship; and over the head of a senjor 
md cod Batrister of ovet four: tithés his standing ? Will the Judicial. 
ritber of Cotincil give his redson for this whimsical exercise of patronage ° 
En all fairness he is bound -to state it. If not, the public should not be accused 
-asdtibe ‘niotives to Government: Tf patronage to a white man under 


if 
ally circumstances was' to be extended, why this insult end injury to a senior 
man? It might have been equally well extended by appointing the white man 
tothe acting fifth judgeship, and giving promotion. to the Third and the Fourth 


Jtidges according to their seniority Erratic appointments of this character 
aré growing frequent on the Magisterial Bench and on the Bench of the 
Small Cause Court, and: it'.was time that even Government were reminded 
iti unmistakable terms that they cannot exercise patronage in favour of the 
white man, competent or incompetent, without some show of justice and with- 
out any valid reason. The public cannot but severely condemn appointments 

made in this fashion which - neither inspire confidence nor uphold the character 
of British rule for.strict justice and impartiality irrespective of race, colour or 
creed.” [The Gujardt Mitra also adversely comments on the appointment of 
Mr. Young as President of the Tribunal of Appeal. | 


ae 


24, “The Bombay Government have been good enough to inform the Bom- 
bay Presidency Association that the orders of the Gov- 

ernment. of India sanctioning Mr. Young’s appuint- 
ment to act as Second Judge of the Court of Small 

Causes, Bombay, had already ‘been issued before the receipt of the telegram from 
the Association, requesting, that the orders sanctioning the appointment be 
withheld pending the submission of a representation to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. They have further thought it courteous and decorous to inform the 
Association that the appointment is. within their competence. Government 
might have saved some trouble to themselves if they had withheld this highly 

interesting item of information which nobody ever wanted, as it was alread 
before the public. Lord Northcote’s Government seem to labour under the 
delusion that because the appointment rests with them alone they can afford 
to trifle with the interests of the public withovi any protest being raised against 
their action. They are entirely mistaken in this belief. Not even the strongest 
ef Governments, can for all time go on treating public opinion with supreme. 
eontempt, If it is within the competence of the Bombay Government to make 
the appointment, surely it does not follow that they are at absolute liberty to. 
a appoint anyone to a very responsible post requiring judicial qualifications and. 
a an intimate experience of this city. Besides, it is also within the competence 
. of the public to adopt all constitutional measures, even though they might 
prove. futile, to make their views and feelings known to Government. It is. 
not a. very edifying spectacle tosee Viceroysand Governors enthusiastically 
belauding the various Chambers of Commerce in India and treating represen- 
tations from the Indian public, however fair and reasonable, with such culpable 
rd as ‘the Bombay Government have shown on the present occasion and 
nerally i in connection with the doings of the City Improvement Board. The 
poration has already resolved to address the authorities concerned on the. 
ze of the ‘present appointment, and we would further suggest that a big 
meeting should be held in Bombay to record an emphatic protest 

2 osaege action of the Local Government.” 


- From an official report recently issued under the imprimatur of the- 
pri préssare of land Secretary of State for India we learn that of all parts. 
_ in the Bombay 10 the country the pressure of assessment is the highest 
aa in the Bomba ay Presidency. At the same time we must 
y aint (62), bear in mind that our Presidency does not, in any way, 
enjoy the same facilities of irrigation as the other parts 

1 Ae and once more we have to remember that the Local Govern- 
by ia. means, extend the same liberal treatment to the agricul- 
: ay at the other Pregigrial Governments do to the raya ats 
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monarch has always enjoyed a share’ in the rents or profits from land.’ Here 
His Lordship virtually admits. that land revenue should come only out of the 
produce of land. But the Bombay Government takes into account in this 
eonnection the private resources of the agriculturists also. We fail to see any 
justification on its part for pursuing such a policy. It is high time that an 
independent inquiry were made into the subject as recommended by the Indian 
Famine Union. 


26. There is a forest reserve in such dangerous proximity to the town of 
Sholapur as to be a source of positive menace to the 
A request to Government safety of its inhabitants, because it harbours not only 
to disafforest a certain area noisonous reptiles and wild beasts but also affords 
near the town of Sholdpur. ‘ +4 
Kalpataru (110), lst Mar. Convenient shelter to bad characters such as dacoits 
and murderers. A few years ago, the child of a 
washerman, living in the camp near the town, was found killed by a wild 
beast. Owing to the close proximity of the forest, cattle from the town often 
stray into it and are sent to the pound from which their owners have to release 
them after the payment of the usual tine. If the area is disafforested, all the 
inconveniences pointed out above would be removed and the inhabitants would 
also have a suitable camping ground where they might seek refuge during the 
periodic outbreaks of plague in the city. If the forest is cut down, Govern- 
‘ment will suffer a paltry loss of revenue, but we do not think that they will 
grudge to forego it in the interests of public convenience and safety. 


27. A correspondent of the Gujardti writes :—‘* The public will be glad 
Pandita Remebai’s Sha Ee to learn that, after all, Bom>ay does not mean, 
rt Sadan an te "ettitede although in the grip of plague, to lag behind in 
of the Native Press and the Showing practical sympathy with the cause of the 


native public towards it. unbappy hundred waifs in Ramabai’s Home at 
oe” (15), Ist Mar, Kedgaon, The Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, 
— the Honourable Mr. H. S. Dixit, Mr. Shamrao Vithal, 


Mr. Hardevram Nanabhai Haridas, and a few otbers have happily moved in 
the matter. We learn that a letter has been addressed to the Collector of 
Poona under the signatures of four of these gentlemen, stating that if the 
hundred little girls, who were home-sick, were not lucky enough to have any 
homes or guardians, arrangements would be made to secure suitable accom- 
modation for the:: in oneor other of the several Hindu orphanages. We 
understand that a list of the girls who are anxious to go home is also asked 
for from the Collector. ‘This is of course a move in the right direction, It is 
permissible to hope that a favourable reply will be sent to such an influential 
body of persons. It may, however, be hoped that steps will be taken by these 
gentlemen to form a bigger committee than is at present formed......... There 
is no reason why it ought to be beyond the resources of an enlarged committee 
-in Bombay to engage men to find out the homes or the parents or guardians 
of these girls,” 


28, ‘The Vernacular Press finds it very easy toattack Pandita Ramabai’s 
work, and make it as hard as possible for her to 
carry on her noble effors of helping her sisters. It 
| shows an eagerness to scatter broadcast every rumour 
that may seem to disparage her work, and when the rumour is contradicted, the 
Native Press observes complete silence. The story that 100 girls in tlie 
Khedgaon Home had petitioned the Collector to be released from their prison, 
though absolutely false, was given the widest circulation. When it has been 
positively denied, not a paper has had the manliness to refer to the denial,”’ 


Dnydnodaya (29), 5th 
Mer., Eng. cols. . | 


29. “ We fiotice with regret that plague has during the last fortnight 
pened, made very rapid strides and has spread almost 
—— adhe on ig, ‘turoughout the whole city. The principal cause 

' Mee. Tne, ae ‘ “Of this general spread of the disease is the removal of 
. ‘plague patients from one locality to another for the 
- gake of their safety. This is done by the relatives of the patients who think, 
‘ erroneously no doubt, that if the authorities came to’ know that there were 
~ plague patients in any house, they would be removed to the plague hospital. 
COL dagger ae ener ne oe ) 
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(ond doubt belated, has been recently issued by the 
thorities the people of the danger of such promiscuous removals 
‘and recommending them to keep the patients in their homes; since they have 
no desire to forcibly remove any plague patient to the plague hospital. 
Jt is also notified that people removing plague patients to other places and 
‘endangering the: lives of other people thereby will be criminally prose- 
cuted. We hope that these efforts will successfully put a stop to this 
grave danger even at this late hour. While we are on this subject, we note 
with pleasure that the authorities have accepted some of our suggestions such 
as the observation of persons coming by rail from infected places and the 
employment of Hospital Assistants for treating plague patients. They have 
also begun to disinfect the houses of plague patients, but there are good reasons 
to believe that the disinfection is not thoroughly and promptly carried out. 
‘A little more attention therefore to this matter will not be amiss. We cannot 
also let this opportunity pass by without reverting once more to the question 
of the general sanitation of the city, which is in a far from satisfactory state. 
We can point out a number of streets, a mere walk through which is sufficient 
to show their insanitary condition, and it is passing strange that these have 
‘not. attracted the attention of the head of the Health Department, who is 
supposed to visit them from time to time. The sacrifice of human lives due to 
the neglect of duty by responsible Municipal servants has been, we fear, 
already sufficiently heavy, and it is certainly high time that they are brought 
to their senses and made to feel that the posts held by them are not sinecures 
‘and that their duty does not end with flattering influential people and 
harassing the poor and getting them fined by Municipal Magistrates for trivial 
offences. The mischief done already is great, and unless prompt measures are 
| adopted, it will not be easy to eradicate the disease. We, therefore, appeal to 
' the President of the Municipality to be up and doing, and adopt such special 
and general measures as his colleagues on the board belonging to the, medical 
profession may be pleased to suggest. The need for a stricter supervision 
over the general sanitation of the city cannot be too forcibly impressed at the 
‘present critical juncture on the Municipal authorities.” [The same paper in 
its vernacular columns expresses its susprise at the absence of Mr. Doderet 
from Ahmedabad at a time when plague is raging in the city and threatens 
to obtain a permanent foothold in the city, and requests him to return from 
the district and to keep his head-quarters at Ahmedabad for some time and to 
‘take the necessary steps to save the city from ruin. | 
> 7 


Legislation. 


30. The Indian Tea Cess Bill has been referred to a _ Select 
Committee and there is only one native mem- 

Indian os No yd ber, the Honourable Shri Ram, on the Committee. 

, Mr. &. C. Dutt, in a recent letter to the Bengali, 

‘remarks that Government consent, under the proposed legislation, to become 
‘the unpaid agents of the Tea Planters in India, and refers in this connection to 
‘the attempt made at the Paris Exhibition to popularise the sale of Indian tea 
“by making some Parisian girls dressed in an Indian garb to distribute the 
a _Dbevera gratis to the visitors to the Exhibition. A similar attempt was made 
| “at the Glasgow Exhibition, but the agency employed on the occasion was that 
Ba “of -long-robed Indian Chaprasis. Mr. Dutt humorously remarks that the 
“Government of India now attempt by means of the present Bill to do what 
the Parisian girls and the Indian Chaprasis failed to accomplish at Paris and 
Glasgow. ‘The Englishman finds fault with the hostile attitude of the Native 
Press towards the Bill by remarking that the interests of natives remain 
unaffected by the measure. But our contemporary here misses the main 
int of the. criticism directed against the Bill. The Native Press cannot 
Sead wh "Gc vernment should be so ready to encourage European 
g@oterprise,. Again, it, is not true to say that the interests of natives are not 
“affected. by the..measure, because the Tea Planters, not finding an easy 
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tea is once created by artificial means'in the hard-working Indian peasant or 
artisan, it will cut a nice little hole in his slender purse and drain away crores of 
rupees therefrom into the pockets of the European Tea Planters. Lord Curzon 
and his coadjutors must surely be aware of this evil consequence of 
their measure but show no anxiety to avert it. So Jong as india is governed 
in such an unsympatheiic spirit, her life blood’ must continue to be drained 
by foreigners as at present. 


Education, 


31. ‘The latest criticisms on the Universities Commission’s Report and 

the replies thereto have a freshness about them, 

' Report of the Universities and the warmth of feeling with which these criticisms 
OA RROR. _ and these replies are characterised may be taken us an 
Kesori (118), 324 a, “er5 indication of the earnestness with which the question 
of University Reform is being deliberated upon. 

Among the critics the most prominent has been the Honourable Mr. Mehta, at 
whose instance the Senate of the Bombay University recently adopted nem con 
the recommendations of the Select Committee appointed by them to report on the 
subject. In his eloquent speech Mr. Mehta pointed out that the Commission 
of ‘the seven wise men’ failed to enter into the spirit of the Educational 
Mayna Charta of India, the Despatch of 1854, which laid stress on the extension 
of Kuropean education on avery wide field, and that, being misled by a false 
ideal of efficiency, it had proposed to restrict the scope of education and 
‘to erect a solitary minaret rising in a vast desert.’ He attacked the 
choice of the members of the Commission and doubted if they had any special or 
commanding qualifications for the task, and questioned their claim to insist 
upon an implicit acceptance of their views by the public, The speeches of 
the Calcutta Senators, who were to meet yesterday to consider the subject, are 
expected to be as strong as that of Mr. Mebta........... On behalf of the 


Commission, the Bombay Member, Dr. Mackichan, and the Calcutta Member | 


and President, the Honourable Mr. Raleigh, who both happen to be Vice- 
Chancellors of their respective Universities, have replied to the public criticisms 
upon the Commission’s Report in their Convocation addresses. Dr, Mackichan’s 
speech was defiant in tone; that of Mr. Raleigh was more conciliatory. The 
Reverend Vice-Chancellor, after reviewing the stages of reform through which 
the Bombay University had till now passed, assured the Convocation that the 
Universities Commission had exercised an independent judgment in their deli- 
berations, and did not simply carry out the behests of Lord Curzon, that the 
Commission, in subordinating examination to teaching, had sought to shift 
the centre of gravity of the educational system towards a right point, and that 
they had made positive suggestions about the increase of grants to education by 
Government. ‘The Honourable Mr. Raleigh complained that the spirit of the 
Commission’s Report was misunderstood, and that in some cases an agitation 
was made over recommendations which the Commission never made. The 
Teaching University is, said Mr. Raleigh, a distant ideal, and the Report only 
pointed out how by making the most and the best of the existing institutions 
we might go nearer the fulfilment of the educational policy of the Despatch 
of 1854. He admitted that the Commission’s Report, if adopted, would possibly 
restrict the scope of education, but insisted at the same time that efficiency must 
be aimed at, and that though efficiency meant increased cost, poverty cannot be 
allowed to be an excuse for inefficiency. As regards the general policy he was com- 
promising, and said that the Commission, whose duty was only to suggest and not 
‘+o command, would be satisfied even if its opponents were willing to meet half- 
way. After a éareful perusal of these speeches, we do not think the advocates of 
the Universities Commission .have satisfactorily refuted the main contentions of 
their critics.’ [The Kesari writes:—The remarks made by the Honourable 
Mr. Raleigh are in some places puerile and in others insulting. He accuses his 
eritics, for instance, of either not having read the report or of not having under- 


its real purport. He goes on tosay that his critics cannot even distinguish 


between ‘may’ and ‘must’ and ‘ shall” and ‘should,’ It issuperfluousto make 
_any attempt to answer such silly remarks.. Mr. Raleigh says that the chief aim 
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‘of the Universitits.Commission: is. to make the Universities stronger and he 
‘observes that in proportion they become stronger, they are likely to become 
more independent. The adoption of some of the recommendations of the 
‘Univetsities Commission might tend to make the Universities stronger in the 
sense of autocratic, but they will certainly not become independent. | 


"$2. In its issue of 28th February the Sénj Vartmdn publishes a telegram 
from its Calcutta correspondent to the following 


aries ase ealiie ete effect :—It is much to be regretted that Mr. Tata’s 


- » 
‘aetite 


Mr, Tata’s h Insti- scheme for the establishment of a Research Institute 
tute. is still hanging fire. The fault does not certainly lie 


-.. Bénj Vartman (75), 25th with Mr. Tata or the Committee formed for the pur- 
Wei and 4th Mee. pose of launching the Institute upon its career, but 
ee: fests partly with Government and partly with the public. It is rumoured that 
a ‘the: Government of India are hesitating to fulfil their promise of making an 
4 -annual grant of Rs. 80,000 to the Institute and Mr. B. J. Padshah, Secretary to 
the Committee, has beev called to Calcutta. In its issue of 4th March itmakes 
‘the fullowing comments on the subject: Nothing can be more shabby than 
‘that. Government should be capable of showing indifference tosuch a laudable 
‘schéme.: It would have been very desirable, in our opinion, if Mr. Phipps’ gift 
had béen placed at the disposal of Mr. Tata’s Committee. The Provincial 
Governments would also do well to endow Mr. Tata’s Research Institute and to 
augment its funds, rather than aspire to establish independent Institutes in 
‘their respective provinces. Unless both Government and the public come to 
Mr. Tata’s help, his scheme is not likely to bear good fruit in spite of the muni- 
‘ficent endowment of Mr. Tata himself. 


383, ‘Can it be true that the famous Pronunciation circular, which was 

ie issued by Mr, Pedler, the Director of Public Instruc- 

Alleged circular issued by tion, Bengal, will shortly be put to a practical test ? 

the Bengal Educational 4 contemporary announces the interesting fact that 
authorities making it com- iiwe tenaks aey J F neki h 

algory upon native teachers ative teachers in the lower grades of public schools 

in lower‘grade English schools Will be examined in English pronunciation and that 


to pass atest in English dates of the examination have been actually 


Propunciation, notified. We suppose nobody will be appointed an 
—" ee examiner, whose mother-tongue is not English. We 


i may also safely anticipate a large number of failures 

—ignominious failures, it may be. Have Government decided what to do with 
ons those who fail to speak English like born Englishmen? There is just 

the danger of these unsuccessful teachers turning into ‘sedition-mongers,’ 

unless they driff into a different channel of beneficent activity. These 

men may not be able to pronounce English words correctly ; but they know a 

thing or two—and the homely saying warns us that a little knowledge isa 
a dangerous thing. Another question which suggests itself is this—Have Govern- 
a ment decided to make English pronunciation the only practical test of 
Be proficiency in the case of these semi-educated teachers? Does their past 
experi count for nothing? After this, we may expect to hear that Mr. 
Stark’s circular, advocating writing with both hands and making a literary 
Arjun “of the school-boy, should also be givena trial, These two circulars 
eombined. will a neat little ‘left-handed’ compliment to the labours of 
the Universities Commission.” ane 


Nae. ae ; Municipalities. | ) 


X 


f 84. “he high-handedness of which the Collector of Sholdpur has been 
2 ay guilty: in dealing with the Barsi Municipality has 
iffairs of the Bérsi Muni-- reached such a ee SE eng that we think it would be 
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town, and one of the mst unreasonable resolutions which they wore recently in- 
strumental in passing is the ‘ appointment of a non-Brahmin Health Officer’ on 
a salary of Rs, 150 a month. ‘The minority in the Municipality have, we under- 
stand, submitted a protest against the appointment to the Commissioner, C. D., 
pointing out that it is unwise to accentuate caste differenves in this manner 
and also financially imprudent to spend Ks. 1,800 per year ona Health Officer, 
when the Municipality is already in debt and its financial prospects are gloomy. 
We hope the Commissioner, C. D., will be good enough to look into the matter 
dispassionately and direct that the resolution in question should not be given 
effect to.” [The Samarth makes similar remarks. ] 


35, “The Chairman of the Bombay Improvement Trust says that after 
arduous labours the Trust sees daylight ahead. We 
Operations of the Bombay wish we could agree with Mr. Rebsch and say the 


City Lmprovement Trust. same thing of the work till now accomplished by the 


Guja att (15), lst Mar., 


Eng. cols. Trust. We have till now scen no very appreciable 


results of the endeavours of the Trust towards the 
improvement of the city, save that it has allowed huge piles of buildings 
to be raised upon vacant piots and deprived some of the most conzested 
parts of the Island of the healthy breeze of the sea. Notonly that but it 
has unfortunately managed to render itself unpopular with everybody. 
Till now it has rendered more persons houseless than it really imagines, and 
the indirect result of its activity has been to raise rents all throughout the 
locality where its shovel and pick-axe make their appearance. Many of 
Our readers must have had painful experience of the matter. For all these 
reasons, we doubt whether the sanitary salvation of the premier city of India is 
so near at hand as Mr. Rebsch thinks. Years must elapse before any good— 
if good is to come out of a scheme which has begun its work at the wrong end 
—can result irom this costly institution. Calcutta seems to have become 


enamoured of this institution and the Viceroy’s speech has foreshadowed a 


similar scheme for that city. We only hope our sister city would profit by the 
example put before her by the local Trust and avoid the pitfalls into which 
Lord Sandhurst’s pet creation has fallen. We say it is yet too soon to say 
that the scheme has proved a success. We must wait and see.”’ 


Native States. 


36. ‘ The abdication or the deposition of the Maharaja of Indore forces 
: upon us a consideration of the condition in which our 
a position of Native Princes, one and all, are par py _Sorere monk. 
“age ‘They are made mere puppets in the hands of political 
ong ag At (47), 2nd officers.......... But arias are the legitinate duties 
of the politicals appointed to be at the courts of Native 
Princes? It can never be supposed fora moment that the original intention 
of Government in appointiug these officers was that they should interfere with 
the management of the States. The sphere of their action is, so far as we can 
under-tand, limited to seeing that the treaty rights of Government are properly 
observed by the t'rinces and that they behave loyally and sincerely in their 
dealings with the Paramount Power. Even when a Prince exhibits a disloyal 
turn of mind, the officer concerned cannot take any action without orders 
from Government. In short, the appellation ‘Akhbarnavis’ (news-giver) 
given to petty native political officers clearly explains the position of a 
litical officer at the court of a ruling Prince. But how these officers 
actually behave is manifested to the world by the circumstances which 
kd to the deposition of the late Malharrao Gaekwar of Baroda, the 
Maharaja of Kashmere, the Maharaja cf Panna, the Maharaja of Indore, 
and others. ‘There was a political Badshah a few years ago whose exploits 
in Central India, especially in the bhopal State, were cleverly painted by the 
Amrit Bazdr Patrika, and who ultimately was forced to bid good-bye to 
India. We all know in what position His Highness the N izam was placed a few 
years ago and how he obtained relief by paying a visit to the Vicroy at 
cox 2223—7 ) 


case of the Barsi Municipality is an exceptionally hard one. . The Birsi Light: 
Railway officials have got an-upper hand in the Municipal administration of the: 
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“Many ‘more similar instances can be cited to prove the high- 
of the politicals in dealing with the Native Princes. Baroda, 
: Indore; Bhopal and Hyderabad are counted among first class 
Native States and the fact that the rulers of these States could be made to 
ne _ tremble. by the stroke of a political’s pen clearly proves the immense power. 
a wielded ‘A these officers, For these reasons we sincerely hope that Lord 
— ‘Curzon will see that the time has come when some arrangement is necessary 
in order to deliver these Princes from the clutches of their self-constituted 
monitors. An assembly of representatives elected by the Princes in proportion 
to the territorial-extent of their respective States has often been suggested by 
, their well-wishers, To begin with, one representative for each ten thousand | 
square miles of territorial extent may be fixed, and minor Chiefs ruling 
over territory less than a thousand square miles in area may be allowed 
to nominate their representatives jointly. ‘Chis assembly, which will contain 
about seventy members, should be presided over by an English officer, 
whose rank should not be inferior to that of the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras, and who should be sent from England for five years like these Gov- 
ernors.......... All matters connected with these States should be freely discussed 
in the assembly and the resolutions finally arrived at should be communicated to 
the Prince or Chief concerned and also to Government. ‘I‘his arrangement will 
not only furnish the Princes and Chiefs with a valuable source of advice, but also: 
serve as @ model to be gradually copied by themin the management of their 
respective States.”’ 


37. “Now that the Berars have permanently passed under the British 
administration, the question of the future adminis- 
Pp das Ganar 3), 500 3 ‘ tration cf the province is being actively discussed. 
Eng. cols. A weighty representation was addressed from Amraoti 
to the Government of India the other day, praying 
that the Berars should not be merged into any other Presidency or province 
of the Empire, but continue to “be maintained as a separate administrative 
unit. It is feared that the former course will lead toa slackness in administrative 
progress and retard the material prosperity of Berar. It is maintained that, 
during the last half a century, the province has made rapid strides towards 
material prosperity and intellectual advancement as an independent unit, that 
it has enjoyed immunity from certain disturbing influences to which the other 
provinces are liable, and that, altogether, it would be a loser by being 
amalgamated with the Bombay Presidency or the Central Provinces, 
Such an amalgamatior, it is contended, would be detrimental to the 
. interests of the Berars in more respects than one. There is, no doubt, 
Dead much in what the memorialists bave to say; but a little quiet reflection would 
- goon convince them that some of their fears are quite groundless, and that if the 
Berars would lose in some respects by an amalgamation, there will also be 
many compensating advantages derived from such an arrangement. Whether 
the advantages or the disadvantages will preponderate, it is fur the autho- 
rities to decide, and we may rest confident that they will not, without rbynic 
or reason, wantonly condemn a thriving and progressive province to needlessly 
suffer in moral and materis] prosperity. If an amalgamation with another 
province is likely to ke the precursor of certain ruin, as the memorialists main- 
tain, the Government of Lord Curzon may be relied upon to keep the Berars a 
separate unit of administration.” 


_ 88. . The Sudhdrak points out the following alleged irregularities in con- 
nection with the recent trial of Tatya Saheb Holkar 

a ae the Indore State. on a charge of murder. (1) A subordinate Police 
etnera, (99), 2nd Mar. officer was entrusted with the duty of taking down 
the statement of ‘latya Sabeb, though Police officers 
her grade were available. (2) Four persons, who were first brought up 
by the Police as accused persons in the case, were made prusecution witnesses 
without ‘the permission ot the Court. (3) The Committing Magistrate com- 
mitted 2+ saccused to take his trial at the Sessions without recording subse- 
y st uflicient evidence to support the committal. (4) The Police searched 
eb's housy three ays.aiter. the commission of the crime. The paper 

te that the officers php State, who hsil from Delhi, are in the 
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habit of abusing their subordinates and that one of them, the Sessions Judge, 
recently belaboured some policemen on duty at the Indore Jail because they 
refused to go through their parade exercise under the instructions of a convict 
in the absence of their officer. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


89. . “It was well known among private circles for the last two years that 
tits Mica tea S public fund was being started by certain Hindu 
Makedite (7) let Mar, gentlemen of Bombay for the purpose of enabling 

g young and promising Hindu students to go to England 
for competing for the Civil Service Examination or prosecuting higher studies 
at any of the English Universities. A nucleus of the fund being formed, one 
student was sent to England as a scholar from this fund to com pete for 
the Indian Civil Service Examination ; and provision has already been made 
for sending another scholar as soon as possible, The 'rustees have now thought 
it fit to announce the formation of the fund publicly with a view to appeal to 
the public for aid in the good cause. In order to give the public an idea as to 
the kind of persons concerned in the administration of the fund, it is enough 
to mention the names of Mr. G. S. Khaparde, B.A., LL.B., of Berar, the 
Honourakle Professor G, K. Gokhale, B.A., Mr. B. N. Bhajekar, B.A., LL.B., 
and Mr. M. R. Bodas, M.A., LL.B., High Court Pleaders, Bombay, and 
Dr. M. G, Deshmukh, B,A., M.D., of Bombay. These gentlemen form 
the board of Trustees; while Dr. G. B, Kher, a Fellow of the Bombay 
University, is the Honorary Secretary to the Fund. ....,...... Owing to various 
causes, chiefly to plague and famine which have ravaged this Presidency 
during the last six years, previous efforts to start the fund had to be suspended or 
slackened for the time; but the promoters never did and never could abandon 
the hope of eventually carrying out their idea in a definite and concrete shape. 
Recent events, and especially the growing resourcelessness of the people, have 
also created a demand for scientific and industrial education of a kind which can 
only be obtained by a regular course of study in well-equipped institutions or 
factories in foreign civilized countries, To secure good administrative posts 
may bea legitimate ambition for the few, but the spread of technical and scientific 
knowledge is an object which is of immediate and over-whelming importance to 
the whole population. The ancient arts of India are dying and the modern ones can 
hardly take root owing to the severe competition of the Western manufacturers. 
A knowledge of the latest processes and scientific principles on the part of 
Indian workmen has thus become indispensable. The Indians must be up-to- 
date and well-equipped if they wish to survive the present hard struggle for 

national existence.” 


40. ‘The ‘plague healers’ of Bombay are having an easy time of it. with 

the ignorant and the superstitious. Among them is one 

_ A Hindu ‘plague’ goddess Bhavirthi, who claims to be possessed by the goddess 
" ari (29), bth Kali. Her method of pretended cure is most extra- 
ohare toe ordinary and revolting. She is said to bite the bubo 
of a plague patient and to press it with her right toe. 

Great crowds gather around her hut. Plague patients are brought there and 
she treats themon the spot. The Police “have arrested her for endangering 
= health, and her trial is proceeding. Even for this home of superstition, 
uch a case seems most extraordinary. Of course Bhagirthi is reaping much ff 
gain by imposing on the credulity of those who are flocking to her for treatment.” . 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Gorernment, oa 
Secretariat, Bo nbay, 8th March 1903. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) [No, 11 oF 1908, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 

| to be the origin of the report and what te correct facts are. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 


For the Week ending 14th March 19038. 
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.| Vistmu Bémcbandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 


‘{° (Brébman). 


te 


3 000 


2,000 


13,000 


400 


URDU. 


Eombay Punch Bahddur .} 


Maviana Punch 
Mnufid-i-Rozgar 
Sir Punch... 


\ 
eee 


Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r 


Do. 


a ome 
ae. a aa 
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Do. 
Do. 


.| Monthly 


-| Weekly bs 


Name of Publication, | Where published.| Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
& 
MaRrATHI—continued. | ; 
Nydys Sindhu .., --| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ee Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 40 
réhman) ; 30. | 
Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur ../ Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
Bréhman) : 31. 
Pandkari Mitr& ... ma a. <<] we) of .«| Govind Sakhér4ém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshastk 108 
Brahmap) ; 39. 
PooraVaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon 1 a ...|Ganesh Mab&fdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan §00 
| Braéhman) ; 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... ck a: en | Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Prabodh Ratna ... oc] DATEL ove .»>| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
Pratod ees os Islampur coe Weekly coe rT Ramchandra N 4rayan Kashalkar ; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 
Prakashak ... don »o.| Bij#pur .., Do foe ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman) ; aa 
25. { 
Raghav Bhushan... ak SO bes «cel ae ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
Satya Mitra ae .| Malegaon a ee ce . |Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
28. 
Satya Sho dha... .-| Ratnagiri cost Sete .| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 860 
: Brahman) ; 57. 
Sholdpur Samachar ...| Sholaépur Do. -»-| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati);45 —... 375 
Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ott. 2: aes ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
Shri Shahu eee cool SARETA tcc oc] 20s ese .«»>| V4man Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karh4da Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
Shubh Suchak ... cl ae ee : Do, see ...| Ramchandra Appa#ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Brahman) ; 53. 
Sumant os ».o| Karad ee et De we cee eesees ses 
Sudarshan... wai ooo| Ahmednagar ...| Do. .., .eo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
Sudhakar ... a .. | Pen coe eee} DO. -o.| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «. Be oie ve ieiens rae 
Vartadarsh ibe ...| Malvan ... ua aa 8 ...| Ramchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindn 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
Vengurla Vritta ... | Vengurla +S ee ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman); 47. ; . 
Vidya Vilas pee vee| Kolhapur sock Ee aes | Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 , 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 
Vidyarthi ... ai wee) Nandurbar BN 2: i ...) saddshiv Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman ; 25. 
Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Do. ... -| Monthly... ...| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... vee 600 
| (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Vrittas#r ... wae soa) Wath bas -o-| Weekly ,., .... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha os ec] DACATA cee a me .../uaxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman), 
Vyap4ri ... ove ...| Poona net Ey Og i Nava Ddd4ji Gund, Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
Khairkhéh Sind ... | Karachi... _...| Weekly ... «| Dharmsing Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil);29 ...| 500 
Muir-ul-Islam _ ... ee er ae | eee eoe| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;|_... 
: 65. 
Sind Sudhar oe re ee ee on ee »..| Khanchand Rahumal ;*Hindu(Amil); 36 _,,, 600 
Sookree... os wt eee ve — a he ...| Jhamatmal Laélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,.,, 400 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai ee Bombay : mane eoste? eee 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 
Muhammadan ; 48. 


eases 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk ; 


Muhammadan ; 48. 
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Bando Trimbel Raver Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Deshasth 
: 40. 


cor ours Shivd4ji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar4tha); 
43. | 


Bid (Hyderabad, Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé&jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 30. 


Gulbarga Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 22 


; 


4 


— . 


* The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe : the Newspaper in the above 
) ba printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn Micial Spelling 
bof the Bombay. Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S[ or d) is the last letter of a worl, 


and the short a (S{ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


a stsotly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
: 1a or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


dD. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
tor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


’ 


the Maz 
separate 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
GuJaARA ‘TI. ‘ 
‘66A | Mahi Kantha Gazetie.| Sadra | Weekly a utes oon 
272a Prakash and Ga dga- Bombay eee Do. eee O0G+ee eee 
dat, 
Mara’tHI.. 
9la | Bhn’t... 0 ...| Bombay a | Monthly one — i 


Notse.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist as a separate paper. 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. 
It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 


separate paper. 


Itis amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 
Lokaseva has ceased to exist as a 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1 “The Delhi ge over pon — haga araerye representative, 
' is Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, left 
Royal’ Hishnenes ging Bare India last Saturday on the voyage home. He travel- 
Sag amg of Connaught led through the major portion of Upper India, and 
in India, was the guest of many a prince and prince- 
" ee (182), 6th Mar., ling. We do not grudge His Royal Highness a his 
consort the big-game shooting that they enjoyed 
during their prolonged tour........... His Royal Highness, when he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army more than a decade ago, evinced such 
genuine sympathy for the children of the soil, that we feel we are justified in 
hoping that as a return for the unparalleled spontaneity with which our Princes 
and the people in general welcomed him during his sojourn in India, His Royal 
Highness will inform his royal brother that in spite of the halo of pomp and 
splendour with which Lord Curzon surrounded the Delhi Durbar, India is but a 
thickly populated wilderness.” 


2. Mr. Chamberlain has nobly PE Wag Y7 the mission of his tour in South 
ae Africa. No other Minister of the Crown could have 
er AGEL UE tae antes accomplished the work of restoring good feeling bet- 
ances of the Indian settlers ween Boer and Briton so successfully as Mr. Chamber- 
there. lain. He freely mixed with the representatives of the 
Gujarat Mitra (16), 8th Mar. Conquered people, listened to their complaints and 
did everything that was possible to conciliate the Boers and to pacify the 
country. By so successfully playing the réle of pacificator of South Africa, 
Mr. Chamberlain has rendered a signal service to the British Government 
and has laid it under a fresh obligation. 


3, ‘From what Mr. Herbert Gladstone has had to say about the success 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s tour, it is clear that public 


Rast Gofter (24), 8th opinion in England is more than, satisfied with the 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Praja 


Bandhu (22), 8th Mar. results of the Colonial Secretary’s attempts to pacify. 


South Africa. By timely and generous cuncessions 
to both sides, Mr. Chamberlain has paved the way fora better understanding 
between Boer and Briton, and rendered the links which bound South 
Africa to the Empire stronger, But what about the Indian immigrants there? 
What has Mr. Chamberlain done for them, what has he secured for them? 
Need we say that India is sorely dissatisfied with the state of affairs now 
prevailing at the Cape, the deliberate shutting out of the King’s Indian subjects 
from the King’s dominions, and the ill-treatment which is being meted out to 
them by the whites? Isthere noremedy for all this? We can scarcely believe 
that the Government cannot effectively interfere if they were at all anxious 
to protect the helpless natives from the tyranny of the white settlers. Mr. 
Chamberlain knows how to speak out bluntly and it is disappointing to find that he 
did not tell the whites to behave well towards their black fellow-subjects. 
He at least must be aware of what true Imperialism means, and our regret 
~ becomes all the more poignant when we remember what great expectations we had 
formed about the results of his tour. It is cruel to treat India thus, to let her be 
exploited by foreigners of each and every country in Europe and to prevent 
her children from even entering the British Colonies.” [The Praja Bandhu 
makes somewhat similar remarks.}| . = : 


4. A good deal of lively speculation 1s rife as to the nature of the forth- 
coming Indian Budget. A more than ordinary in- 

Comments on the forth- terest attaches to it this year, on account of.the hopes 
coming Indian » Te <% held out by Lord Curzon in his speech at the Delhi 
8 dag of India (13), 14th ti vbar. That we shall get some sort of Coronation 
boons seems certain, though what those boons will 
be, it is difficult to say. People in Calcutta seem to expect some reduction in 
taxation—the salt tax for preference—and a slight increase in the limit of 
taxable income. A remarkable report is said to have gained currency in 
Calcutta. Itis this, that Lord Curzon wanted to announce a reduction of 
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taxation at the Delhi Durbar, but Lord George Hamilton would not allow him 
to do so: thereupon His Excellency appealed to the King, who consulted the 
Prime Minister, and as a compromise it was arranged that at the Durbar a hope 

ht be held out, which might be fulfilled at the annual Budget meeting. 

ether this be true or untrue, if Calcutta has done herself the honour of 
circulating such a report, it may at least be taken as a sign that juster views 
are coming to be entertained regarding Lord Curzon’s good intentions in that 
city— and that is something.”’ 


5. We learn’ from our Calcutta correspondent that the forthcoming 
-. Budget will show a surplus of three crores of rupees. 
uM “Sg aa adh (183) an and that the Finance Minister will propose the issue 
ao. : of a sterling loan of three millions in England and 
also of a rupee loan of'two crores in India to provide 
for railway expansion. The expediency of raising these loans in the face of a 
handsome surplus may be questioned in some quarters, but when we are told 
that Government intend to devote the surplus to the construction of irrigation 
works intended to provide against future famines, we cannot but approve 
of their wise decision. We cannot help observing, however, that the proposed 
issue of a loan in England will unnecessarily add to the sterling liabilities 
of India and that the whole amount required by Government could have 
been successfully raised in this country. We are informed that our own 
Presidency will receive a handsome grant from the Supreme Government 
to enable the Local Government to defray its plague expenditure, This 
would, of course, be a veritable godsend because there is no denying the 
fact that the carrying out of many useful projects has been hampered in the 
past for want of the sinews of war. If the information of our correspondent 
turns out to be well founded, all India will sincerely rejoice over a Prosperity 
Budget and the joy of the people will be enhanced, if the salt tax is reduced 
and the taxable limit of income raised from Rs. 500 to Ks. 1,500. [The 
Shri Shdhu writes:—The next Budget is likely to show a large surplus and 
there is reason to hope for a slight reduction of taxation. The reduction 
of. the salt tax will be highly acceptable to the people, though it is idle to 
hope for such a boon under the present. regime. | : 


6. Inthe Hindu Shastras various festivals are ordained for particular days 
in the year and t . 
Present condition of India y d the hold festival is one of these, On 
and the hol: festival. 

Yoda Vritia (119), 9th Mar. 
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7. “Once in every five years it is usual with us to speculate who our q 
next Viceroy will be. But this quinquennial rule | 
_ The question of the exten- ought to have its exceptions, hen a Viceroy | 
Bee ny uraon.s term of merely sits at the helm and directs the course of the | 
ee ee ship of State according to the chart which is laid before | 


¢ (3) fi i an . 
amp aoe Goftir &3), Sth him, his replacement by another, when his term expires, 


Mar. may cause some regret, but not much inconvenience, 

One Viceroy during his term of five years may be 
enabled to do to the Empire or to India services which another may not find 
himself in a position to do in seven years. But if his task is complete, or fairly 
well advanced, se that his personal initiative and direction are no longer neces- 
sary, there may be no occasion to extend the tenure of his office merely asa 
reward for his services. But where a Viceroy launches, or is about to launch, 
measures which require his piloting until the open sea is reached, the quin- 
quennial limit may prove to be too short. Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty has been 
of this nature. Unless we are sure that his successor will deepen the footprints 
which Lord Curzon las only had time enough lightly to trace on the sands, the 
work of several of his Commissions may turn out to be so much labour wasted. 
Every Viceroy must be held responsible for the successful installation of measures 
which he attempts to initiate. Without, therefore, comparing Lord Curzon 
with any of his predecessors, and apart altogether from any estimate which one 
may make of the percentage of truth contained in the superlatives in which his 
services have been appreciated, we doubt if the close of the current year, when 
in the ordinary course His Excellency will have to lay down his office, will be 
a suitable time for a change of Viceroys.” [The Rast Goftdr makes somewhat 
similar remarks. | 


8. “Our contemporary of the Pioneer criticises the rumoured extension 
eg ee Lord Curzon’s term of office and supports the view 
Mae ae Opinion (88) 118 that His Excellency’s further stay in India will be of 
oe ioeitg aun immense benefit tothe country, That Lord Curzon has 
under contemplation a number of reforms and that more time is necessary for 
giving effect to them cannot be gainsaid, That His Lordship has not done more 
harm to this country than many of his predecessors may also be admitted. But 
some people are rightly of opinion that the present Viceroyalty is typified by 
annexations and abdications. ‘The cession of Berar and the abdication of the 
Indore gadi by Bala Saheb MHolkar are incidents which signalise Lord 
Curzon’s administration as one of aggrandizement. Howscever liberal-minded 
Lord Curzon may be said to be, these two acts do not speak highly of His 
Excellency’s so-called sympathetic and popular rule, The conditions under 
which Berar was demanded by the British Government were such that His 
Highness the Nizam had no other alternative than to part with the province. 
The Indore gadi under Bala Saheb’s regime was also not a source of torture and 
oppression to the subjects of the State as some Anglo-Indians seem to think. 
Lord Curzon may be a sound scholar, a thorough educationist, a trained and 
experienced politician, a renowned parliamentary speaker and a promising 
candidate for the Prime Munistership, but his administration in India cannot 
be said to have been a success, and we have not much hope from him even if he 
remains in office after the expiry of his present term. Lord Curzon is an able 
man and can do much for the people of the country, but only if he wills. 
Unfortunately for India he does not act up to his own will and allows himself 
to be guided by Anglo-Indians.”’ er 


9, There are some persons amongst us who are desirous of an extension 
he of Lord Curzon’s term of office by acouple of * 

“a anch Déind (13), % years, on the ground that he is a sympathetic 
: | Viceroy and that he should be given time to com- 
plete the work of reform initiated by him. To the argument about Lord 
Curzon’s sympathy with the people of India, we cannot attach much weight. 
Let those who take their stand on this argument point out a single 
Viceroy who had no sympathy for those whose destinies were committed to 
his contro].. As for the second argument that Lord Curzon has not had 
time to complete the work of reform undertaken by him, we should like to 
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_ ‘know why his successor cannot be counted upon to carry it to completion. 
Has this never been done in the past? The present term of the Viceroyalty 
has been fixed after mature deliberation and should not be extended unless in very 
mceptional cases. If there was ever any justification for extending a Viceroy’s 
min the past, it was in the case of Lord Ripon, who did substantial good to 
the country during his regime and governed it in a really liberal and sympathetic 
_ Lord Curzon has also won the hearts of the people but only by means 

f his sweet speeches and not by practical measures conducive tothe benefit 
ofthe people. He cannot, therefore, be in any way compared with Lord Ripon. 
The dominant note in Lord Curzon’s policy is ‘Imperialism and with all 
our admiration for his abilities as a statesman and administrator we cannot 
approve of the extension of his term of office by a couple of years. 


10, “ We welcome the ey that %% : og aa a ORE his willing- 
ness to stay in India beyond the usual quinquennial 
Eadie tar (23), Sth Mar,  neriod. We have long since expressed pore ren 
j that efforts should be made to persuade His Excellency 
to stay in the country for a few years more, in order to enable him to prune and 
water the trees that he has planted with such care and trouble. A brief respite 
from work would be found beneficial; and a holiday trip to England for a few 
months will surely not be grudged to him either by India or his own people. 
The country wants him, and wants him at any price to say the truth.” 


11. “The Police Commission examined twenty-one witnesses in Bombay, 

« Phe appointment of the Commission presupposed that 

- Zu cee Commission in reforms in the Police were necessary and that they 
"Foten of India (13), 14th Would be possible and useful. Against these two 
Mar. ) assumptions no direct protest was or could be made, 
but Mr, Knight’s opinion that the system of Police 
established by the British Government was not suited to an oriental country, 
came very near an expression of doubt as to whether any reforms that 
might be undertaken at the instance of the Commission would succeed in 
removing the fundamental grievances arising from that system. Beginning 
with the lowest ranks of the ordinary Police, it was generally admit- 
ted that the people regarded them more as persecutors than as protectors,......... 
Most of the witnesses agreed that an addition to their pay would tend to make 
them less corrupt. Mr. Lely did not seem to have much faith in this expecta- 
tion.,.:....... Mr. Down also did not think that an addition of a rupee or two to 
the pay of Police constables would give usa better stamp of recruits, men possessed 
Bec of better intelligence, or of a higher social status. Mr. Down may be correct so 
far, but to a man who gets eight rupees a month, two rupees is by no means a 
trifle, and if the addition may not attract a better class of men, it may make the 
available class more contented with their lot, more self-respecting and more in- 
clined to realise the nature of the duties assigned tothem. Some of the witnesses 
id that the constables should be better educated. From the Administration 
Report for 1901-2 we learn that, calculated on the sanctioned strength of the 
‘whole Presidency, 69 per cent. of the officers and 43 per cent. of the men could 
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tion, and that if they did not give complete satisfaction in every way, they would 
be liable to be sent back to England at any time up to the expiration of two years 
from joining, and that, if retained, their promotion would depend solely upon 
their fitness. At present they seemed to think that work was the very last thing 
they had come out for.’ After this testimony, one would say that the appointment 
or promotion of Europeans or natives to the higher grades in the Department 
should depend not upon colour but solely upon fitness, and that nationality was 
no guarantee for fitness............The highest witnesses were not agreed as to who 
should be at the head of the Police ............ The present system of dual control was 
on all hands admitted to be unsuitable. Weare inclined to agree with Mr. 
Lely that if healthy outside influence is excluded, there is a dauger of the 
Police shrivelling into a narrow self-contained department, and that if the 
Commissioner is assisted by a Police Superintendent or other special officer, 
who should supervise the technical side of Police work, the present excessive 
centralisation may well be replaced by a different system............ ..As regards 
City Police, Mr. Brewin would abolish the Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner, and bring the Police of the Bombay City under the Inspector- 
General. Questions of this kind are not, however, of paramount importance: it 
is not the existence of Inspectors-General and Commissioners of Police that has 
led to the appointment of the Police Commission. And the Police Commission 
will be committing the same mistake as the Universities Commission did, if it 
loses sight of the main issues, forgets the real grievances connected with Police 
administration and encumbers its report with a needless discussion of loca] 
questions which may well be left to Local Governments to settle.”’ 


12. ‘The Police Commission commenced its sittings at Bombay on Thurs- 

day last, and a number of witnesses, official and non- 

Mahrdta (7), th Meri official, were examined before it. It may safely be said 
a by ela ), that no portion of the evidence given by any of the 
pete: witnesses came upon the public as a surprise, and in 
fact even the official witnesses only gave expression to popular views for the 
greater part. The very first group of questions on the printed list relates to 
the witnesses’ opinion about the opinion of the public as regards the working of 
the Police and the estimation in which the force is held by the people. The 
unanimous answer to this query has been that the public entertain no very high 
opinion of the Police and their methods of work. This state of things can be 
ascribed to a variety of causes. First and foremost of course is the low pay and 
illiteracy of the Police force. Inthe Police Department the powers vested in 
the subordinates are necessarily larger than in any other Department; but 
unfortunately the number of illiterate and low-paid men in the Police force 
is also larger than in any other Department. To put it practically, we may 
safely assert that no subordinate in any Department with a salary of 20 or 
25 rupees per month exercises powers as large as those exercised by the lowest 
Police Constable with a pay of 7 or 8 rupees. Consequently the opportunities 
for corruption in the Police Department are also immense. The great number 
of Police Constables that nas to be maintained makes it a somewhat difficult 
thing to raise their salaries in proportion tothe importance of their duties. 
But, at any rate, some improvement in the right direction must be made, and we 
may take it that the general consensus of opinion is in favour of raising the 
minimum salary of Police Constables to ten rupees. An increase will also be 
necessary in the salaries of the higher grade officers such as Head Constables. 
The increase of pay would attract educated people to the Police ranks: and 
however much one may scoff at educated Natives as being unfitted for employ- 
ment in the Police education is bound ultimately to raise the tone of the Police 
service.......... As for the other and special reforms such as that of training the 
Police in the duty of investigation, &c., they fall into a different category alto- 
gether and there is not any difference of opinion upon them. Then there is the 
question about the work of the higher officers. ‘he principle of 
recognising the claims of educated persons appiies here, too. For the salaries of 
Chief Constables will prove sufficiently attractive to Graduates. If Graduates 
can be good Head Karkuns with Third Class Magisterial powers, they can 
certainly be good Chief Constables with a preliminary training, and there seems 
to be absolutely no justification for bestowing Chief Constableships upon illiterate 
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Ree and utiscrupulous mén as at present, The Inspéctorships are at present given to 
ss  * Natives, and ‘the salaries attached thereto are adequate. But the Inspectorships 
Be must lead onto Assistant Superintendentships and Superintendentships, so 
—— that the scheme of reform might be continuous and complete. Granting ,that 
. “promotions to the highest posts should strictly depend upon efficiency and capa- 
SS city, we may urge that the time has arrived for at least half the number of 
Superintendentships being reserved for Natives. In one word we may say that 
we contend that the infusion of the element of educated Natives into the Poiice 
force from top to bottom is at the root of all reforms, and unless that is done, it 
would simply be waste of energy to tinker with the question of Police reform.’’ 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


18. “The Police Commission has come to Bombay and commenced taking 
Bi nd rae cen ie evidence. A number of witnesses have been examined. 
En nie igh hee a ““» The trend of evidence, gathered in Bombay by the 
r Commission so far, goes to prove that there is much 
room for improvement, and that in this Presidency as elsewhere, the Police is not 
much trusted bythe public. Why thisis so the Commission has been told at 
length, and we dare say that when it comes to frame its report, it will not be ata 
loss to suggest how the grievances of the public could be effectually removed and 
the Police made more capable and efficient in the discharge of its duties. It 
is: impossible to expect that, with such materials as are found in the force, 
Police work in India can be more satisfactorily performed or that the public 
can be better served. An extensive overhauling, side by side with sweeping 
changes in the present system of management and control, will be necessary in 
order to secure a better state of things.” 


14. ‘The evidence that has up till now been recorded before the Police 
. | inten (88% iki Commission in our cities amounts to allegations of 
4 shay" wo (39), _ bribery and corruption, extortion, brutality and lack 

3 ye re of efficiency in all branches of the Police Depart- 

ment. There is a general cry for efficiency both in the upper and lower grades 
of the Police service. The higher posts are monopolised by Europeans and 
. their ignorance vf the vernaculars and inexperience of the habits and customs 
of the people go a great way to impair their usefulness. The first witness 
examined by the Commission was Mr, Gibb, Collector of Dharwdér. He admitted 
that the superior service was not held in high esteem by the public and 
that the lot of the Police was in general a hard one. He suggested an increase 

Tae in the‘emoluments of the lower grades of the service and also complained that 

the European officers were not adequately paid. While we accept the suggestion 

of Mr. Gibb, we do not think that his complaint is well founded. As a 

matter of fact the European officers are liberally paid, and if natives were to 

be employed in the higher grades, the efficiency of the Department would not 

‘ ~ be impaired and there would be left a great margin for raising the salaries 
im the lower grades.” 


15, “There is een nape J Me which almost all the Police 
- bapbor., officers in Bombay have so far admitted the unsatis- 
ee at. 0 d (45), 9th factory state of Police work. The investigation 
ee: auras branch of work has come in for a larger share of 
condemnation than anything else, and the general efficiency of the force is said to 
hamper the higher officers in introducing reforms.......... Greater emphasis might, 
re believe, have been laid on the inadequacy of the work done by the Superin- 
mdents and Assistant Superintendents, who invariably enjoy the privileges of 
heir position without its responsibilities. There is something radically wrong 
in the method under which a Superintendent directs his Assistant to do some- 
ing and the latter in his turn entrusts it to his Inspector and so on until the 
most important duties come to be delegated in the last resort to ignorant and 
ogrupt’ Police .Constables.......... Many Chief Constables have made fortunes, 
ix.’ Lely ; bat so, have many Superintendents and their Assistants—and 

yt see why: these superior officers should be disassociated from the 
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examine the fortunes that some of the higher Police officers have made, fortunes 
which cannot. be accounted for except on the supposition of corruption in those 
who own them. Of course there is sufficient evidence to show the prevalence 
of corruption in the lower grades, but it is clearly unfair to show up the foibles 
of the subordinates and screen those of the superior officers. All the witnesses 
call for higher efficiency all’ round and recommend higher pay to remedy the 
present state of affairs. But nothing is said about the burden of work that 
should equitably fall on the officers and men respectively. Officers do very 
little at present and the whole brunt of the work of investigating crime prac- 
tically falls on the shoulders of the low-paid subordinates,” 


16. The Indian Police Commission commenced its sittings in Bombay 
The-e-Jamehed (64), 9th Thursday last. The fact that the majority of the 
and 11th Mar. witnesses examined before it were officials points to 
an inherent defect in the constitution of the Commis- 
sion. It would have been much better if a non-official native gentleman from 
each Presidency had been nominated to serve on the Commission as a local Com- 
missioner. We hope the President of the Commission will try to minimise this 
defect by calling as many non-official witnesses to give evidence before the Com- 
mission as possible. We have heard much about the ignorance, corruption and 
general unfitness of Police Constables, Police Patels, &c., and it would have 
been advisable, we think, to give these much maligned men a direct and personal 
hearing before the Commission. The system of recruiting the lowest grades in 
the service requires improvement. I1t would be idle to expect a better class of 
men on the meagre salaries now offered. It is, therefore, necessary to increase 
the pay and to offer better prospects of promotion so as to induce educated 
men to join the Department. We have had many Commissions in the present. 
Viceroy’s regime and we do not know how far the labours of this latest Com- 
mission will ultimately benefit the country. We only hope that its recommend- 
ations will not be as disappointing as those of the Universities Commission. 


17. Inthe whole body of evidence given before the Police Commission in 
aie Bombay, the evidence of the Honourable Mr. Lely and 
Sdnj Vartman (75), 7th Mr, Brewin deserves special notice. Mr. Brewin de- 
and llth Mar.; Akhbar-e- ‘ : : 
Islém (49), 13th Mar. clared himself to be in favour of throwing open the 
higher appointments in the Police Department to 
capable natives and if this recommendation is ultimately carried into effect, the 
Police Commission willin some measure have justified its appointment. The 
Honourable Mr. Lely, speaking from his experience of Gujarat, said that 
little oppression was practised by the Police, but our common experience teaches 
us to discount this statement. We do not expect much practical good from the 
Police Commission. The sole outcome of its labours will probably be to benefit 
the European officers serving in the Department by giving them an increase in 
their pay. [The Akhbdr-e-LIslaim also thinks that only European Police officers 
will be benefited by the labours of the Police Commission. ] 


18. If Government really intend to reform the Police Department, they 
<. must be prepared to spend more money on it than 
Kesari (113). TOL, Mar, they do at present. It is idle to talk of Police 
reform without addition to the present cost of the 
force. The main functions of the Police are the prevention and detection 
of crinie and the main defect of the force is its deficiency in numerical strength. 
Taking the figures for the different divisions of this Presidency, we see that 
there is one policeman for 1,447 people in the Central Division, while in the 
Southern and Northern Divisions there is one policeman for 1,919 and 1,047 
persons respectively. If we look to areathe proportion for the three Divisions 
is one policeman for 9,95 and 4 square miles respectively. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that because the people are disarmed they will have no incentive 
to lawlessness or erime, and if crime is to be effectively repressed, the existing 
strength of the Police should be materially increased. The prospects of the ’ 
Native Police officials should also be improved. It is further essential that the 
higher Police officers, whether they be Europeans or Natives, should move freely 
among the people. ‘he present system of investigating crime again leaves much 
to be desired and people are reluctant to report crime because they are compelled 
to attend ‘frequently at the Police Station and their own friends and relations | 
cox 2302—5 
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The investigation is oft entimes 


ving this state of affairs is to entrust 


n ach icone bythe Fo may also be otzalibed to carry arms, Government need 
he afraid of making the concession because the military are possessed of 
rifles and machine guns to meet any untoward contingency. 


“19. “Mr. Harry Brewin, Assistant Inspector-General of Police, has, in 
ek his evidence before the Indian Police Conssaliatan, 
_ Mr. Brewin’s evidence be- expressed his opinion that it would be well if the Bom- 
fore the Police Commission bay City Police is brought under the control of the 
ay. I -General of Police, for. th t 
Thon-eFarheked (64), 9th Inspector-General of Police, for the reason, amongs 

Mar., Eng. cols. others, that’ Bombay being ‘ the centre to which all bad 

characters, political agitators, and foreign emissaries 
: at one time or other converged and from which they radiated, the Police, if they 
Ree wished to properly watch and control them, must gather the threads and operate 
5 from there.’ ‘ Well done! Mr. Harry Brewin,’ we are inclined tosay. There is one 
et int, however, on which we should like to ask Mr. Brewin a question. Does he 
- not think that the removal of the abuses of Police administration in India, and the 
tM purification of the force, as a whole, would help to lessen the work of the politi- 
cal agitator in India? We do not really know if the political agitator, as we 
Know him in this country and especially in Bombay, is a less estimable: mem- 
ber of society than the average policeman—at any rate the detective and the 
officer set to ‘shadow’ him. We have no hesitation in saying that the Indian 
Police—including that of Bombay—would do more credit to itself if, instead of 
watching the so-called political agitator, it looked more closely to its business 
proper, and, trying to be less venal itself, coaeyse its detective faculty in 
running down the real evil- doers.”’ 


) 20. ‘*‘ When: actuated by a strong sense of justice and a magnanimous 
¥ desire to interpose a shield of protection between the 

— . gored cara ss natives of India and the oppression to which ' they are 

pe te : Peane "PY so often subjected by arrogant and little-minded 

Phenix (8), 4th Man. Europeans in this country, Lord Curzon conveyed his 

. sense of displeasure to an offending British regiment 

(the offence, in this instance, consisting in the murder by a number of soldiers 

of a native cook who would not pander to their lust by supplying them with 

women) by depriving them of leave for a certain period of time, we applauded 

him with all our heart and invoked Heaven’s blessings on him, The punish- 

a | ment, of course, was not commensurate with the enormity of the crime, but 
ae then we could not very well expect Lord Curzon to go much further, 
ae considering the circumstances of the case......... It was expected that the 
Viceroy would take advantage of the Delhi Durbar for lifting from the Lancers 
the shame he had cast on their colours. And so it happened. It was otherwise 
inconceivable how a disgraced regiment could be assigned so prominent a part in 
the Durbar function. We deeply deplored the Viceroy’s back-sliding in this matter, 
béeause we knew that scant as was the consideration bestowed by Kuropeans on 
natives in this country, the mild and partial treatment of the 9th Lancers 
would tend to make them more heedless than ever of the sanctity of Indian 
lives. Well, our worst’ apprehensions have since been fully confirmed. 
There have been latterly quite a number of European outrages on the natives 
_O£ the country, and Indo-phobia on the part of those who fatten on the soil of 
Seacounntcy and hate its people liké poison, has begun torun riot and break all 
bet he reader knows of ‘the Delhi case which occurred within a stone’s 
throw of the Durbar grounds. The Police made a raid on a ‘hell’ in which a 
umber of Tommies were gambling. One of the latter threw a brickbat at a 
oliceman which resuited in hisdeath. As the man, however, did it out of pure 
fgnand meant no mischief, the law-courts dealt with him with unusual tenderness. 
There was then that affair about Dr, Sarat Mullick, who was poked with a sword 
ya M: vs ary Officer at the Delhi Station. The man had the good sense to 
; a a Enie sendiest, and no more need besaid of it: We had then the case 

) mot the West Riding Regiment, who during the Coronation festivi- 
cutta went about the even pg 3 about their sticks freely on every 
cole ypened to cross their patt ae oe Penreerne ocntyes Cab EEwS 
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of an atrocious outrage committed by a British soldier on a respectable Bhatia 
lady. The lady was at tea in her own house with two other ladies, when the 
soldier, who was ina state of intoxication, invaded her privacy and tried 
to commit rape on her. Heseized her with brute force, and, because she strug- 
gled, he committed a violent assault on her. Her friends, who had beaten a preci- 
pitate retreat from the scene, began to scream, and a constable and other people 
were attracted to the spot and the soldier was marched to the Police thana.. 
The case was tried by a Mr. Campbell, who thought that a fine of Rs, 25 (Rs..10: 
of which was awarded to the lady) sufficiently met the ends of justice. Comment 
on this would be superfluous. If the screams of the frightened ladies had not 
brought other people to their rescue, the probabilities are that the one who fell in- 
to the clutches of the drunken beast would have been outraged and perhaps even 
murdered—who knows? Whena drunken soldier begins hitting any one, he does 
not generally leave his victim until he has knocked the breathout of him. Now 
since soldiers of this kidney do not seem to set any value on the lives and 
honour of Indian men and women, is not the exemption of the 9th Lancers 
from the consequences of their offence likely to offer a premium to such 
military excesses? But in this matter the Military are not the only party to 
blame—others, too, are wont to makea similar exhibition of Indo-phobia. 
There are certain Europeans who are presumably men of breeding and 
education, who think as lightly of assaulting a mere ‘ native’ and launching 
him into eternity with all bis imperfections on his head. There was the case 
of one Bain, which was decided only the other day. Bain isan Assam planter, 
who committed a cowardly assault on one of his coolies and his wife and niece. 
The man was tied to a pillar and in spite of his piteous appeals asking for 
pardon, the brute in human shape beat him mercilessly with a stirrup leather, 
and never stopped to take breath until everything was over with the wretch. 
The Civil Surgeon after examining the body declared that death was due to 
violence, The man, however, was never put up in the lock-up, as that might 
have interfered with his personal comfort. He was accommodated in a 
European hotel at the expense of Government anda guard was set on him. 
And he has been sentenced only to simple imprisonment for six months, as 


sufficient punishment for the murder of a helpless Indian coolie, in cold blood, © 


attended with a diabolical, blood-thirsty ferocity and devilry. And as the 
Silchar Jail might not suit bim, he was taken all the way to Calcutta that he 
might be lodged inthe Presidency Jail, where his needs and comforts would be 
better attended to. If such travesties of justice are encouraged in broad day- 
light, is it any wonder that the ‘native’ should be held by most Europeans as 
being of far less account than the earth-worm which they hourly stamp under 


foot? Here is still another case: guard Corbett was put up for trial at the last: 


Sessions of the Calcutta High Court ona charge of culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder. He had beaten his Indian cook to death. The man was 
sentenced to only a fortnight’s rigorous imprisonment! Anglo-Indian papers 
ought really to try and awaken the conscience of the community to a full sense 
of the enormity of such outrages, but they either totally ignore them, or show 
up the offenders as so many injured innocents,”’ ~ 


21. The Arunodaya comments as follows upon the acquittal on appeal 

of Private Morris, who had been recently zonvicted of 

ommenne. 9 the onene causing simple hurt to a Police Sergeant at Delhi during 
pc Big sy Rd b btdeae Me obey the Durbar fortnight which resulted in the latter’s 
victed of causing simple death :—Private Morris has been acquitted on appeal 


hurt to a_ native Police because the Judge disbelieved the evidence of the prose- 


wag 28058 aa (88) Sth Mar., CUtion about the identification of the accused. The 
Mo da Vritta (119), 9th Mar. ‘finding of the Judgeis just what it should be, the only 

drawback to it being that he has not passed any 
strictures upon the convicting Magistrate. The lesson to be derived by the 
Police from the case is that they are not at liberty to exercise their powers 
whenever they choose and that they must be especially on their guard in 
cases where Europeans are concerned. The Police Sergeant ought to have 
known that the Durbar was a joyous occasion, where men were expected to 
eat, drink and be merry and perchance to gamble. The Sergeant could have 
saved his life by being a little more discreet. But he was destined to meet 


th ‘his déath at the hands of Private Morris and he could not help it. [The 

Moda Fritta also makes sarcastic comments on the case and observes that 
there is a- habitual tendency on the part of European Judges to treat the 
acoused of their own race with leniency. Even European .convicts, it says, 
are treated with special indulgence. It would, therefore, be better, in its 
opinion; if Government were to make the necessary changes in the law, 
legalising the lenient treatment of Europeans, who may happen to be accused 
or convicted of serious crimes. | 


22. Commenting on the prosecution in the Pe Police Court of a 
gail Hindu woman who posed asa plague goddess, the 
So scape Ary pp ae Jdém-e-Jamshed observes :—* We firmly maintain that 
goddess ’ in Bombay. the prosecution of that Hindu woman was an ill- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (64), 10th advised step. The unsuccessful termination of the 
Mar., Eng. cols.; Akhbdr-e- prosecution will now do more harm than good, We 
Bemdégar (50), 9th Man. wish the Police had adopted the discreet procedure of 
first taking the opinion of the Advocate-General as to whether the charge openly 
laid against the woman could at all be sustained in a court of law. Viewing the 
circumstances of the case on the whole, it must have struck even a layman, that 
the prosecution was foredoomed to failure, and that Mr. Dastur, the Magistrate 
who tried the case, exercised strong common sense in acquitting the accused. If 
the prosecution was instituted asa sort of intimidation to the parties to shift 
their head-quarters, no better advertisement could have been given to the 
woman than the Police have done,.......... The acquittal of the woman 
must now necessarily produce in ignorant minds much greater confidence 
than ever in her supposed powers; for surely, it cannot be expected 
that the illiterate people who have become her votaries, are ever likely to 
understand the real reason why the Magistrate discharged the woman. An 
effect just the reverse of what the Police wished to bring about must now 
| inevitably follow, and we cannot but repeat that the prosecution was 
most precipitate, and we hope Government will be consulted by 
the Head of the Bombay Police before launching such prosecutions in 
future. The impression among the illiterate masses seems to be that the 
prosecution was instituted by Government to prove that the woman was not 
a ‘goddess ’, and now that she has been acquitted, these illiterate persons will 
necessarily infer that Government failed io prove their allegation.’’ [The 
Akhbdr-e-Souddgar believes the ‘ plague goddess’ to be a fraud and says that 
many plague patients, who are tuken to her for cure, die in agony. It, 
therefore, suggests that the authorities should take some effective steps in the 
ee matter in the interests of public health. | 


23. “ An ‘inspired ’ woman in Bombay has confounded doctors and lawyers 
ee ee a alike. She professed to cure plague. Her treatment 
Mfg fy (109), + ag Man consisted in sucking the bubo and applying a sacred 
eT powder to the spot. No one having as yet discovered 
a remedy for the dire disease, many a patient was brought to her and hundreds ‘ 
flocked to see her treatment. The Police tried to run her in for causing a public 
nuisance, and for acts calculated to spread an infectious disease. The former 
a did not really constitute the head and front of her offending, for suppos- 
ing she did cure plague patients, it would be absurd to punish her because her 
healing powers attracted crowds. The Police might as well try to obtain a 
aM declaration that religious festivals and Coronation illuminations are unlawful. 
a The spread of infection, if it. could be proved, was really the most serious part 
ee. of the charge. But when the accused herself sucked the bubo with impunit 


‘what was the value of expert evidence that proximity to or contact with blares 
patients was dangerous? Medical science has never before been made to look 
more foolish than by that mysterious but dreadful entity—the plague bacillus.” 
‘Writing on the same subject the Kal observes:—Why should the Bombay 
Police be particularly anxious to drag Bhagirathi- to a Magistrate’s Court in 


; rd isy? Have not other plague nostrums—such as 
ae youse inspection, tidn, se tion—have: had their day, and have these 
_ .  got-inilicted untold ery tig upon t blic? Why were not the authors of 
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against plague brought money to many a European plague doctor? Besides, 
it is somewhat presumptuous to assert that because Bhagirathi sucks buboes of 

lague patients she is a hypocrite. We must here bear in mind that even 
Busvpesa doctors are mortally afraid of even touching a plague bubo.| : 


24. ‘From the information sent to us by Mr. Doderet, Collector and 
District Magistrate of Ahmedabad, which is published 
P chr ag He Abmedabad. = in our vernacular columns, our readers will be able to 
raja Bandhu (22), 8th , : . : 
Mar., Eng. cols. perceive that he is quite alive to the grave danger 
lying ahead in consequence of the raging of plague 
for some time past in our city, and that our appeal to him in our last issue has 
not gone in vain. He has applied to the Government to appoint a full-time 
European Medical Officer to co-operate with and work under the Civil Surgeon, 
because the latter is for obvious reasons unable to devote sufficient time to the 
work of devising the requisite measures to check the further spread of plague. 
We welcome the appointment of an additional Medical officer under the 
existing circumstances, but take the liberty of doubting the wisdom of sending 
for a fresh doctor from Europe unacquainted perhaps with the language, 
customs and manners of the people. We believe the appointment of an Indian 
doctor having experience of plague work will serve the purpose better,......... 
Mr. Doderet has also been kind enough, in response to the appeal made by us 
on behalf of the people of this city, to declare that no additional assessment or 
fine, generally levied in the event of any Government piece of land being used 
for other than agricultural purposes, will be levied upon people desiring to erect 
temporary sheds on such land. We take this opportunity of thanking him for 
this concession, and trust that it will be availed of by those who may be obliged 
by circumstances to quit their homes. Mr. Doderet has also written to the 
Municipal President to urge upon the Health Officer the necessity of visiting 
plague-infected localities with the object of inquiring into the number of plague 
cases, and making other necessary arrangements in connection with plague. 
He has also drawn the President’s attention to the insanitary condition of some 
of the streets, and has asked him to expedite the adoption of requisite measures to 
improve their condition. We only hope that Mr. Doderet will succeed in 
making the Municipal authorities realize the gravity of the situation, and that 
their efforts may be successful in eradicating the fell disease from our midst.” 
|The same paper in its vernacular columns complains of the alleged apathy of 
the Municipal authorities at Ahmedabad in taking proper measures for checking 
the spread of plague in that city. It observes that cases have been occurring 
in the outskirts of the city, but that the Municipal authorities take no notice 
of them. It also suspects that dead bodies of plague patients are allowed to be 
buried in the fields adjoining the city.] 


25. The plague administration of Mr. Chukkerbutty, who acted for a 
sei iia month and a half as Chief Plague Authority, Satara, 
Prekehak (34), 10th Mar. 2&8 proved extremely unpopular and inelficient. He 
contented himself with issuing circulars and prosecu- 
ting those who disobeyed them, and showed scant courtesy to the leaders of 
the local native community whenever they approached him with their griev- 
ances. ‘Though he was the Chief Plague Authority at Satdra, he seldom 
visited the different parts of the town and on one occasion betrayed ignorance 
of even the names of the more important parts; Even now, when the epidemic 
has nearly subsided and Mr. Chukkerbutty’s plague administration has come to 
an end, he is thinking of prosecuting a certain gentleman. We hope the Col- 
lector will check this prosecuting tendency on the part of Mr. Chukkerbutty. 
If any body deserves credit for having worked hard in suppressing the plague 
at Sdtara, it is the Committee of Plague Volunteers, 


26. The local liquor contractor has recently removed his toddy shop from 

the Khattk to the Kamati street with the permission 

- Complaint against theloca- of the Collector. The Collector in giving the said 

— . no Jae vl permission does not seem to have. taken into con- 

of ermal sideration the fact that the latter locality is inhabited, 

Ohskiteak (96), 1ith Mar. by a respectable class of people, who would not like 

ay the peace of their neighbourhood to he disturbed by 

drunken brawls, In former days, liquor and toddy shops were located out 
| cox 2802—t 


a tows ‘of our beneficent Government the forme 
Dave best -of the town and the latter are apparently 
gilbert talon ae oe ‘odie shop in a respectable part of the town is really 
"a public nee ‘and ‘we; therefore, invite the attention of the Collector to the 


oe «&. iT. i who have known Pandita Ramabai’s aah og Sadan as 

i, . only. a proselytising agency, it may be interestin 
“pind Raia ‘Widows’ eo te As be told that Pandita Ramabai has ae 

| : aa ne bestowed a thought upon the advisabi- 
"  pahbatt (7), St Mer, lity. of. conducting it on a secular or non-religious 
.,- basis, At any rate, it appears that she lately ac- 
ba) her patrons in America of the necessity she may be under for 
‘ome fime.to come to announce to the public in India that her Sadan is 
more of an orphanage than a missionary institution. ‘I'he facts that the head 
of the institution is herself a Christian convert and that many young inmates 
of the Sadan are from fime to time converted to Christianity must of course 
militate against the supposition that the Pandita is really indifferent to the 
religion of the inmates of the Sadan. But fromthe Boston Ecening Transcript 
of the 19th January, which was received by the last mail, we may say that 
Ramabai has had the courage to demand from her patrons a free hand as to 
the religious attitude of the Sadan.......... We only add that if the Pandita 
will conduct the institution on the broad basis of humanitarian principles, it 
will enable those who admire her talents and her capacity for organjzation, to 
thrown on her labours in maintaining and instructing the. waifs of. society 
own on her hands in times of famine. ‘The Pandita may be aware that even 
some of our avowedly Hindu Orphanages, the doors are not closed against 
| pclae Muhammadan orphans who may seek protection there, and that the 
caste of the orphans and the purity of their religion are strictly maintained. 
Tf the Pandita will only accept and adhere to a secular basis for her institution, 

she will be an object lesson to the different Indian communities.” 
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Legislation. | 

ce :. 28. “The Tea Cess Bill, introduced in the Viceregal Council, raises 
— icine the discussion of a number of important issues. In 
__, nee Cess Bull. the first place, if a body of enterprising men like the 
. Nae East and West (3) for 

ee —‘e European Tea Planters cannot be. got together 
e voluntarily to subscribe among themselves the cost of 
a pushing the sale of their tea, should the Government place its services at their 


disposal for that purpose P ‘here are Europeans who argue that the invocation 

of Government aid in such circumstances does not speak well of the enterprise 

and the spirit of self-help and united action of the planting community. Indians, 

showever, ask so repeatedly for Government initiation and State co-operation 

~\ ~~ that they are estopped from objecting to the extension ofa similar favour 
~~ to others. From the Indian standpoint, the questions raised are, whether the 
Government should be a party to the encouragement of the habit of tea-drinking 
~among the Indians, and sec condly, whether the Government should feel called 
upon to encourage the importation of British capital tor._purposes which do not 
benefit the people of this land. Will tea be popular among those that do 
not now need it but who will succumb to its temptations ? It is said that the one- 
ice tea-cup has been found to be very acceptable to the poorer classes, We 
— O sak if this popularity will be enduring and if Indian enterprise will not be able 
= to make bhtter- milk or some othér drink a formidable rival to the tempter of 
Assam. Cannot the Board ,of Scientific Advice discover an Indian product 
Bee whieh will furnish.a beverage that can compete with tea? It will: be more 
 difiie ult, to tackle the British eapitalist. Lord Curzon has characterised it as a 
-—  . . gopy-bhoc ad to argue that the use of foreign capital tends to impsverish 


writes to the Kesari :—I wish to draw public attene 
a to ag’ following defect in the Civil Procedure Code. 

2. M ts, for. the: partition of property belonging to an 
Baki Os and vid FATAL y . ly oiten happens that Some coparce- 
Kemet (il>), 30 Mis Deda ers are in. peemnesion ef moveable and also immove- 
ja Iekbcuok 29 arene “ble pPEOROKGY belonging ite the oc hut 


ER Be Eee at i ae 
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. Cees 


and are obliged to sue for 


others, who are not in possession of any such | 

@ partition, are required to wait indefinitely before they are put in possession of 

their share. The Courts cannot give such coparceners any relief until all the 

evidence in the suit has been recorded and a final decision in the oase is arrived at. 

But it may happen that the commend may not havethe means to maintain himself 
t 


during the pendency of the suit or even the means to conduct the suit, 
g@nd it is really a hardship that the law should provide no relief in such cases, 
This defect in the law may becured in the following way :—The Courts may be 
em powered on the institution of a partition suit to decree a provisional partition, 
if the defendants admit that the property which forms the subject-matter of 
the suit is joint property. Such partition will of course be strictly provisional 
and subject to future adjustment after final decision of the Court in the case has 
been arrived :at. ‘Ihe plaintiff will in this way be enabled to-carry on the suif, 
andalso to maintain himself while it is going on, if he has no other means 
to do so. 


30. Our readers may remember that the, Land Record-of-Rights Bill was 
referred after the first reading toa Select Committee, 
Bombay Land Record-of- which included the Honourable Messrs. Khare and 
Rights Bill as_ amended by Dixit. The report of the Select Committee has been 
the Select Committee. 
Kesari (113), 10th Mar. published in the last Government Gazette and it is 
satisfactory to note that the select Committee have pro- 
pesed many useful amendments in the first draft of the Bill, whereby the powers 
vested in the village accountant for the preparation ot the initial register are con- 
siderably curtailed. The work of preparing the register and of “subsequently 
inserting changes of rights thereiw will not be done in secret but publicly at the 
village chowré after due notice to the parties concerned. But the Bill is, in our 
opinion, capable of still further improvement. For instance, no suitable and 
satisfactory agency is provided therein for settling disputed cases. The 
Mamlatdars will ander the present provisious of the Bill settle such cases 
after a summary inquiry. But we need hardly say that the procedure is 
not at all satisfactory. The Mamlatdar has much other work to attend to and 


he cannot be expected to do full justice to the rights of the contending parties, 


A separate agency should, therefore, be provided to undertake the work. In the 

United Provinces and the Punjab, it is entrusted toa Settlement Officer. In 

our Presidency, we should like to see it entrusted toa special Subordinate Judge, 

Another objectionable feature of the Bill which we would like to see removed is 

the provision which makes the production of a certified extract from the regis- 
ter obligatory in all suits relating to land. 


31. “The Select Committee have submitted their report on the Bombay 
on Land Record-of-Rights Bill. As amended by the 
Committee the measure is of course less objectionable 
than as originally framed. But it would have been 
much more iiproved in its form, had the Objections urged against it by the 
Honourable Mr, Dixit been properly taken into consideration, That gentleman 
objects to the preparation of the initial record by the village accountants, 
and considering the uses to which the record might eventually be put, he points 
out the necessity of entrusting that work to an officer of the standing of a 
Settlement Officer. To demonstrate the reasonableness of his contention he quotes 
the practice followed in the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the 
Punjab, where the initial record is prepared by ‘an officer of the above-imen- 
tioned status. He does not also approve of the provision which requires that an 
extract from the record should be attached to plaints relating to land. We wish 
the Committee had seen eye to eye with the Honourable Member in the matter. 
Tie measure may prove of great. utility to the public if the register of rights 
can be properly prepared. Otherwise it might prove positively mischivous to 
those for whose protection and benefit it has been enacted. We have every 
hope that the non-official members will support Messrs. Dixit and Khare, if 
the latter move amendments to remove the objectionable features of the Bill, but 
we can scarcely disguise from ourselves the apprehension that Government 


Dnyain Prakash (30), 
Mar., eng. cols. 


with the official majority at their back, are sure to carry the Bill as emendel 


by the Select Committee through the Council. - 


ik ALBEE 


40) 82)! Phié: new ‘Slavery: Bill which the Madras Planters were able to 
byl oem cs es» introduce into the Madras Legislative Council has just 
Madras Planters’ Labour . heen ‘into law with the active support of the 
“"Keaiser-Hind (19), 8th Madtas:Gevernment. There was in that assembly Mr. 
Mar., Eng. cols. Acworth, the Goliath of the planting interest. . And, 
HOR St . strange to say, the official majority were all so 
gnamoured,of his arguments against each and every amendment suggested by the 
three native non-official members that all these amendments were thrown out ! 
From the planters’ point of view it may be indeed an ideal mode of making 
Iaws and regulations. Bué what are we to say of the Madras Government which 
has so actively supported these interested whitemen in passing the measure on 
which they had: set ‘their hearts? It has been alleged that there is nothing 
in the Bill which: can be objected to as inflicting any hardship upon the coolies. 
Each party is allowed freedom to put an end to the contract by giving three 
months notice. Moreover, there are other provisions which are calculated to 
ensure just conduct and action on the part of master and employer alike and 
that it is an exaggeration to urge that the measure will have the effect of 
enslaving the voiceless and helpless coolit. We can well imagine the self-com- 
placent Anglo-Indian talking in this fashion when twitted with the charge 
of introducing legalised slavery into this country after his forebears in 
his own mother-country had spent millions to emancipate from bondage 
thousands in the’ West Indies plantations............. But it may reasonably 
be asked, why, in the first place, there should be any legislation whatever, 
be it in Assam Or Madras or in any other province of the free British Indian 
Empire, for the avowed purpose of regulating labour? Dare the white 
miners of South Africa legislate similarly-for the white labourers there P 
Then, why should there be special legislation for the Indian coolies only ? 
What has been the treatment of the vast majority of these helpless and 
defenceless waifs in Assam for years past ?......... We do not hesitate to aver 
that a convict in jail is every way happier, physically and morally, than the 
most well-paid coolie on the plantations in that province. And to talk of 
courts of law doing anything like bare justice to the coolie is, as we ail know, 
a@ mere mockery and a delusion. In nine cases out of ten the white magistracy 
supports the influential white against the defenceless black. The white is 
pure'and innocent. He can never violate a law. But the black is a rogue 
and‘a scoundrel. This is the ‘magisterial law where plantations and planters 
are plentiful. We condemn in foto the very principle On which labour legisla- 
tion -has from time to time been undertaken in this country. It is opposed 
to all principles of British freedom. It is opposed to all feelings of humanity. 
It. is opposed ‘to all the instincts of the British constitution and British 
law. Itis opposed to all the teachings of economics, It is opposed to all 
the grave lessons which History has taught in the past. It is opposed to 
all the tenets of Christianity, And we can never excuse the Christian 
and civilised rulers of British India for slowly and steadily introducing 
legalised slavery in. this unhappy country, which hardly differs from the 
slavery which the royal task-masters on the banks of the Nile enforced on 
their people by their despotic will over three thousand years ago. For any 
righteous Anglo-Indian administrator to defend such a measure as the one 


our Bill has at last been passed into law by 
is Legislative Council, during this week, in 
spite of the strong opposition of some of the native 
noh-offigial members of the ‘Coundil, and the hostile 
SNICV......... Lhe new Act is virtually 


ae 


: 


25 


a prototype of the one in force in Assam, and is likely to bring about not 
dissimilar results. Instances of oppression by the planters of Assam over the 
labourers have been brought to light'in the past, and there is no reason to 
believe that the planters of Southern India will behave differently, The coolie is 
at work on a plantation far into the interior, and is almost entirely at the’mercy 
of his white rhaster out of whose clutches it is almostimpossible for him to escape. 
Under these circumstances the bold stand made by the non-official native 
members of the Council against the new Bill deserves all praise, although it was 
altogether unavailing against the powerful voting majority commanded by 
Government in the Council,”’ | 


34. Inthe present age of sagas competition, European nations are striving 
Pe. _ hard for material prosperity and exploiting the material 
g vaaah Cty os or and mineral resources of uncivilised vee. Barer te under 
Moda Vritta(119), 9th Mar.; the pretext of carrying the blessing of civilisation 
Dnyén Prakash (30), 12th there, Wherever the Europeans go for purposes 
Mar.; Samarth (39), llth of trade or colonization, they make the native population 
+ Olikitsak (96), 11th Work as their slaves. If the latter refuse to work, they 
; are stigmatised as lazy and ignorant of the ‘dignity of 
labour ’, and are forced to labour by the use of various expedients. It is difficult 
to foretell to what lengths HKuropeans will carry their oppression of the 
coloured or aboriginal races. The treatment of Kaflirs in South Africa and of 
Indian coolies in the tea gardens of Assam are instances of such oppression. 
It is sad to think that one portion of mankind should roll in wealth and that, 
the rest of their fellow-beings should be forced to toil for their sake, 
These reflections are suggested to our minds by the Madras Planters’ Labour 
Bill, which seeks to give legal sanction to such slavery. ‘There are some clauses 
in the Bill, which make it obligatory on the indentured coolies to serve out their 
term under any circumstances and render them liable to prosecution if they 
leave the plantations, no matter what the cause of such desertion might be. 
The Bill strikes a death-blow at the liberty of the Indian coolie and it is 
no wonder that it provoked strong and vehement opposition from the 
non-official members of the Madras Legislative Council. The Governor of 
Madras was highly displeased with this attitude on their part and remarked 
that they had made a preconcerted plan to oppose the Bill. It is noteworthy 
that at each successive stage of the Bill, the noose round the neck of the coolie 
was drawn tighter and tighter. {The Sudhdrak regrets that the Bill was 
carried through the Council in defiance of the opposition of the non-official 
members and observes:—The action of the Madras Government shows how 
little weight is attached by the authorities to the voice of pulic opinion in 
this country. The Moda Vritta, the Chikitsak and the Samarth also make 
adverse comments on the Bill. | 


35. “The Poona Cantonment will be, we are afraid, the greatest sufferer 
if the Cantonments House Accommodation Act were 
Proposed extension of the indiscriminately extended to it. ‘The Honourable 
as 0 gy er — Professor Gokhale, when he strenuously opposed 
Custonmcat. ~~. Some of the clauses in the Bill in the Supreme Legis- 
Mahrdtta (7), 8th Mar. lative Council, had mostly the case of the Poona 
Cantonment in his mind, and unless the Military 
authorities are sympathetic in the practical enforcement of the Act, the 
interests of the owners of house property in the Cantonment will be seriously 
affected. ‘The house-owners, thankfully availing themselves of the opportunity 
given them of a hearing on the question, submitted last week a representation 
to Major-General Burnett, in which they have conclusively shown that the 
object of the new provisions would be sufficiently gained even if only a few 
stated bungalows were set apart for the use of Military officers, and that a 
wholesale extension of the Act to the Cantonment would only result in creating 
a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of likely occupants of the bungalows and 
thus lead to an enormous depreciation of house property. General Burnett is, 
-we know, a friend of the Cantonment people and is thoroughly well acquainted 
with the real state of things in the Cantonment, and we, therefore, hope that 
he would recommend an extension of the new Act to only a limited portion of 
the Cantonment.” 
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Educatton, 


$6. “As anticipated by us, the Senate of the Calcutta University has 

* asia expressed its disapproval of some of the most mis- 

“The Oalentta University ghievous and reactionary recommendations of the 

- Benate i on ipsa Universities Commission. At the first of the special 

Commission "° meetings of the Sevate held on the 28th of February 

ie  Mahratia (7), 8th Mar. that body adopted by a majority of 41 against 17 the 

ae ; motion of Mr. R. Mitra, as amended by Mr. Wheeler, 

ay | to the effect that ‘the Senate disapproves of the recommendation of the Univer- 

ae sities Commission to abolish the present Senate and to appoint a new one 

ee consisting of 100 members,’ It is to be remarked that the motion of Mr. Mitra 

— was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Morrison. And in fact several European mem- 

a bers of the Senate voted with the majority. This, we think, sufficiently dis- 

proves the objection, every time urged by the Honourable Mr. Raleigh that the 

recommendations of the Commission had been misunderstood by the people, 

Mr. Raleigh, Dr. Mackichan and other members of the Commission may now 

be satisfied that if the recommendations of the Commission are misunderstood it 

is entirely their own fault that the language used by them has not been plain 

enough, and that it is not the natives only who have misunderstood them. But 

to be plain, we think, it is not a question of the misunderstanding of the language 

or the intentions of the Commission, both of which are plain enough ; the only 

question is as to how far the changes and innovations suggested by the Com- 

mission are either justified by the existing state of things or conducive to the 

best interests of the people in this country. A very large majority of the 

educated classes and educational experts think that they are neither justifiable 

| nor beneficial. And there the matter ends so far as the expression of public 

: Opinion is concerned, though we all know that Government is all powerful and 
may set aside public opinion however strong.” 


a, ae Mackichan’s Convocation address has not convinced the public 

of the soundness of the recommendations of the Indian 

Dr. Mackichan’s address Universities Commission. His dogmatic and some- 
at the recent Convocation of what defiant and offensive tone has, on the contrary, 


Bo University. 
” oat (15), “ste Mar, Called forth a iarger volume of public criticism than 


Eng. cols. before. We confess that from the very beginning 
| his appointment on the Commission did not give an 
i important section of the public unqualified satisfaction. Missionaries in this 


country, especially those connected with educational institutions receiving aid 
from Government, have with few exceptions become quite officialised. At any 
rate they do not display the same moral courage and independence of thought 
as other Missionaries, There is an impression abroad that Dr. Mackichan ie a 
clever opportunist and there are critics who would go the length of saying that 
in his natural desire to keep well with Lord*Curzon and other high officials he 
has betrayed, tnough unwittingly, the best interests of the Bombay University by 
‘approving of the recommendations of the Commission én foto. After having 
ascribed motives to the members of the Senate in his Convocation speech, he 
cannot fairly complain if others now scrutinise his views and conduct a little 
oe, more closely than they have hitherto done. It would have been better for 
me | Dr. Mackichan to have discharg ed his proper functions in the Vice-Chancellor’s 
es pl gpm of playing the vob of an interested advocate of the Commission’s 
‘Report. If he was anxious to defend the report, why did he not vacate the 
¢ sair when the question was discussed by the Senate and propound his views 
‘go as to give an opportunity to his dissenting colleagues to reply to his criticism ? 
- But he then chose the most objectionable course of expressing his dissent from 
e resoluticn adopted’ by: the Senate and the views expressed in the course de 
the debate 3 at the conclusion of ‘the meeting, This was not fair to his coll 
nd the Senate ai nd , fot was still’ more unfair on his part to have aired his = 
n ad 8 when 1 no Fellow’ of the Senate could have given him 
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38. The Moda Vritta publishes an imaginary dialogue between a released 
convict and a Native Chief in which the former be- 

An imaginary dialogue wails the latter’s state of bondage as worse than his 
eee DEE. convict own because it is perpetual and never comes to an end, 
Moda Vritta (119), Qnq Lhe Native Chief admits the truth of the ex-convict’s 
Mar. remark and says that as’ he and his brother Chiefs 
have no liberty of action, they choose to drown their 

sense of servitude by indulging in intoxicating drugs. The ex-convict exhorts 
the Chief to promote the welfare of his people in spite of the limitations of his 
position and suggests some ways in which this can be done, e.g., by bestowing 


the right of local self-government upon the people, establishing agricultural 
banks in the State, &c. 


Native States. 


39, ‘“ We do not know how far the salvation of the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
SA. soul has been secured since he first identified himself 
The Vedokta (ecclesiastical) with the notorious Vedokta (ecclesiastical) controversy 
controversy at Kolhapur. , ° : 
Mahrétta (7), 8th Mar. 12 his State. But this much we do know that he has 
permanently created deep discontent in the minds of 
his subjects. The process of the manufacture of this discontent may now be said 
to be in full swing ; for we hear the Political Agent of Kolhapur has recently 
disallowed Shrimant Rajopadhye’s appeal against the Maharaja’s order of 
confiscation of his landed property held by him and his ancestors as an 
out-and-out gift for about 150 years past. The applicant was not even 
allowed to be represented by Counsel, and the Political Agent’s order is said 
to be summary and brief. Indeed that officer must have, in rejecting the 
appeal, made a fine show of his reluctance to interfere with the doings of the 
Maharaja. But those who are acquainted with the usually mighty doings of 
the Political Agent in the administration of the Koliiapur State in every 
department will regard the present reluctance only as one more instance of the 
well-known British policy of swallowing a camel and straining ata gnat. But 
we reserve our remarks on the subject until we get the full text of the Politcial © 
Agent’s judgment.”’ 


40. The Kathidwadno Himdyati regrets that the British Government 
takes no notice of the maladministration which, it 
Affairs in the Baroda alleges, prevails in the Baroda State. The paper 


State. a” 
os ; Gaekwar has imposed numerous new 
Ke'thigwa'dno Himéyati observes that the Gaekwa pose e 


(66), 8th Mar. taxes upon his people, that he squanders the State 
Braise: funds at his sweet will and that the people in the 
State do not get proper justice. , 


41, The complaints made by the subjects of the Wadhwan State against 
their present ruler are so loud and frequent that it seems 
_ Alleged maladministration g pity that he is not yet removed from the gddi. 
inthe Wadhwin State (Complaints had appeared in the public press, too, 
(KX athiawar)., : “ie | 2 
Kathiewad.o Himéyati against the maladministration of the Thakor. The _ 
(66), 8th Mar. omission on the part of the paramount power to take ~ 
any action in the matter is calculated to give rise to 
unfavourable surmises in the public mind about Political officers, and the 
subjects of the State will have no alternative left to them but to put up with the 


injustice and oppression of their ruler meekly. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th March 1903, 


BOMBAY: PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT OSNTRAL PARE, 


[No, 12 or 1903, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 


Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 


them to call for notice, explaining whether the 


} are as stated ; what action, 


if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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of removing plague patients from infected localities ee ee 
Police : Comments on the death of a native in Bombay by being run over by a 
European cyclist on ce ewe eos aT 
Sind: Rumour about the amalgamation of Sind with the Punjab ian 28 
South Africa: Mr. Chamberlain’s tour in—and the grievances of Indian 
settlers there ... ace eae alae s00 -- 5&6 


Viceroy of India: Question of the extension of Lond Curzon’s term of officeas— .15 & 16 


Legislation — 
Bombay Land Record-of-Rights Bill - ... ows see 


Muntetpalitres— 


Appointment of a new Secretary for the Ahmedabad Municipality 


Native State 
Status of Indian Chiefs i rea id inn 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Mr. R. C. Dutt’s tour in Gujarat - See see Scape ge 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1903.) 


eo ef 


— —_ 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


Edition. 


— 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Circula « 


ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian 
Deccan Herald. 
East and West ... 
Indian Social Reformer 
Karachi Chronicle 
K&thidwar Times 
Mahratta ... ven 


Phoenix eee eee 


and Military Gazette. 
Railway Times ... 


Sind Gazette eee 
Sind Times vee 


Voice of India... 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


Deshabhaktai ae 


Gujarti ... oe 
Gujarat Mitr’... 
Gnjar4t Punch ... 
Hindi Punch _ 
Kaiser-e-Hind ... 
Kathidwadr News... 
Kathiawdr Times 

Praja Bandhu ... 
Rést Goftar vee 
Satya Vakta or 
Shri Sayaji Vijay 

Sury& Prakash ... 


ANGLO-Ka’NAR BSE. 
g 


.»-| Bombay... 


Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... 


..-| Bombay... 
eel EO. sae 
.-.| Karachi .. 
...| Rajkot ... 
ee-| Poona ... 


eo+| Karachi... 


Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... 


...| Bombay... 
Karachi eee 
ee 


..-| Bombay... 


oso} Baroda ... 


.--| Bombay... 
post TOS . anh 
»».| Ahmedabad 
...| Bombay 

a 2k oo 
.-| Rajkot ... 
ve | ee 
...| Ahmedabad 
»».; Bombay 

é Do. 


»».| Baroda ... 


coo] Surat ... 


...| Dharwar 


Weekly ... 
Daily ... 
Monthly 
Weekly... 
a eas 


| Daily ... 


Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


Daily ... 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


ees } Do. eee 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


aes 


ae 
Bi-weekly 
Do. vee 
Weekly ... 
Dow eee 
Fortnightly | | 
Weekly .. ‘ 
om 


Weekly eee 


John de Mello; East Indian ; 35 


..| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 


ee 


employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
Frank Baptista... ove se 200 


e Natarajan (Madrasi Brahman) ; 35 
Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —,,. 


Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 35. 

Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); 28, 

Nominal editor, Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan 
(Khoja); 49. 

Real editor, Mr. Bannerji, a Native Christian. 

Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ove see es 


John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41  ... 


Colonel Cory; European; 62; a retired 
Military officer. 
Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); $2__... 


Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 50... 


Vasantl4l Sunderlél Des4i; Hindu (N&gar 
Brahman); 41. 


Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 49. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 43 Jn sii 


Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 43 _,,, 
Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 53 ___., oe 
Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 40 ... ae amen 


Bhold4nath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Jethaél4l Umedr4am; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
man); 34. 

Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi i. | 


Keshavlal Harivithald4és; Hindu (ShrimAli 
Bania) ; 37. 
Manekl4l Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 __,,, 


Umedram Nagindds Dfy4bhai; [Hindu 
(Rania); 25. . 


Ms Rhee oh i? : > ; 
wt Hea eg at ? 


5 RRA war 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Br4b. 
man); 58, 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ves 


Do. Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 

Brahman); 35 

Bombay... Bi-weekly Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
. Manager being Dfmodar S4vl4ram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Kolhapur Weekly ... S@vliram §Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 

(Maratha) ; 28. 

Bombay... Bi-weekly Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

wan Brdhman); 31. 

Satéra ... Weekly ... Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhida 

Brahman) ; 31. 

Kolh&pur Do. W4aman Ramchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 28. 

Shéhu Vijay Do. Do. Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 


| man); 28. 
Shri Saydji Vijay Baroda ... Do. Ddmodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Martha) ; 
39, 
Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... Do. Dwarkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
28. 
Sudhdrak ... Poona Do. Vinayak Ramchandra J oshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
0 Anglo-Lusitano Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... 


Enexish, PorTucursr 
AND CONCANIUM. 


O Bombaense Bombay... F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 


ANGLO-SInpI1. 


(1) Ali Mahomed _ Dehlvi; Muham- 
madan (Pathan) ; 

(2) Kazi Mahumod ess Muhammadan ; 32. 

a? Aah a4 erabad Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 ‘as 


¥ 


Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) ... alia 


Ancro-Urpv. 
Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muslim Heraid ... Bombay... Muhammadan ; 28. 


Enciise, Mara'THI aNnD 
GusaRa'TI. 


7 a Baroda Vateal ... |Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 69 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 63. 


‘Bombay... 
Bombay...’ _ ,..| Daily -4..| K&zi Isméil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


38. 
Do. 3 Do. | Ndn4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 47 


s a i] ? 
Se Ae 


Are eet " ey 
a ete 
Fi | Th ee 


Weekly. . Lame ir Kauda Manidr ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 
| | age 
Daily Kaikhosru gaan Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 
Weekly ... i teal Lallubiiai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
oom _ Br&bman) ; 33. 
Ardeshar D Dil tnshe G§ndhi ; Pérsi ; 44, wee eos 
“| 


me Kishidas Bhagvindés ; Hindu (Kéchis, f.t., 2 
‘| ‘vegetable seller) ; 43, | 


81 


83 


86 
8Y 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


cox 2009—2 


Gusariti—continued. | 

Deshotkarsh eee -->| Ahmedadad —,..| Weekly oes | 
aa. 2. we. ca Bee 
Fursad coe +++] Bombay ... .».| Monthly 
ea 2°" aoa ae | 
Gap Sap ... oe sot EA oan «>| Fortnightly 
Hind Mitra te el Ae an ...| Weekly ... 
Pitechchhu cee ---| Ahmedabad ...} Do. eee 
J 4m-e-Jah#nooma dl Seip ove a ae 
J4m-e-Jamshed ... occ} DO. tee soe] Daily — nee 
Kaira Vartaman ... te KSira cco ..| Weekly ... 
KAthidwaduo Him4yati ...; Ahmedabad .,.,} Do... 
Nagar Charcha or the! Bombay ... wt DO 
IAT Get gt ee Weekly ... 
Nure Elam ove J Bombay ... ...| Moutaly,.. 
Ny4yadarshak ... --o/ Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly 
Praja Mitra o%s ...| Karachi... see Bi-weekly 
Praja Pokar eee oof Surat... ...| Weekly ... 
Punch Dand ed -o+| Bombay ... a ae. uae 
Samsher Bahadur... 4 Ahmedabad ...| Do. = eee 
Sd4nj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ... vos] Daily — soe 
Stri Bodh ... oes al’ ae Gus ...| Monthly 
Barat Akhbér 0 - «.:.] Surat... oa] Weekly... 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha del SiS ae 
Vishvadarshan ... tne “a wh ok ee 

: Hinp1. 
| Pandit ose eee .»| Poona oe.| Weekly oe 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... oe eee 

char. 

KANARKESE. 
Digvijaya ... eee ‘| Gadag ... .--| Weekly ... 
Hubli Patra cee ood AO be a ae 
Karnatak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar fe Doe ove 
Lok& Bandhu se... soo| DO. coc ie. ee 
Loka Mitra me wee| Haveri (Dhér-| aes 
| war). | 
Rasik Ranjini .... ... Gadag ... “a oe eee 

Mankrnt. 
Arunodaya eco = wee] LDAn@® ... — one] Weekly «oe 
‘A’rydvart ... see a NO tis vot Dea ~ ce 
| Baicul i as cud Be ce 


i 
a 


” 
Pits 
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Madnekl4l Chhaganl4l; Audich Shahasrra 
Brahman; 35. 

Nath&lal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania) ; 24. 

Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi ; 43 ... ove 

Naginram Manchh4rém; Hindu (Dassoda 
Bania) ; 36. 


Perozshah Jehdéngir Murzban; Parsi ; 27 


vii 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
Ratansbaw Framji Acha@ria ; Parsi; 27 
Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 


Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu 
Bania) ; 55. 


(Shravak 


Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P&4rsi ; 33 


Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 eee oe 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 36 soe 


Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 


Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 33. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... oe see 

Jainn4das Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania)’ 
41. 

Savaibhsi Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 


Bania) ; 59. 


Paéllonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi 
Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; P4rsi ; 47 


poe Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 

2. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4b- 
man) ; 25. 


weronne Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 

Jari) ; 41. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
Brahman) ; 37. 


Shankrapa Gadigeppa SBasrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 

Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khédnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 31. 


(2) Annéchérya Baéléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 53. 

Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 39. 

Gundo Melgir Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 26. 

Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Br&ghman) ; 39, 


K4shin4éth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Vithal pe Voce Upa@sani; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Vi man i; Hindu 
Breéhman) ; 39, : 

|Hari Dharmdji Géndhi.., 9 np. sey one 
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te 


| ¥: Vij kar; 
| (Brébman). » ‘ a 


Edition, » - Name, caste and age of Editor. Vireula, 
FDR A Rl aReE | : oe 
oe pee 
Belgaum... sod Weekly ... ove = Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
.».| KolhApur ...| Fortnightly _... eens a 
ees} LAsgaon ... ...| Weekly ... | Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu(De-|  .,., 
shasth Brahman) ; 31. 
...| Ohikodi ... a. a tee ..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80) 
‘i pawen Br4hman) ; 38. 
a Chiplun ... cae me Bis ---| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 250 
Bréhman); 36. 
».| Belgaum ron oars mF baiji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
.s 40. 
Chitragupta woe = ww. | Karad 4. wp © DO. oe © aoe) Jagann4th Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda|... 
a P Brahman ; 36. 
Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur ae Geese Seana -->| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 125 
; . seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 665. ) 
SO Mitra an ...| Bombay .. ia Ee. ees .«+| Sada@shiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hirdu] 1,000 
: (Chit pdwan Brahman) ; 26. 
Deshakélavartam4n _..| Erandol .« a eee .->| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
| Brdhman) ; 39. 
Dherwér Vritia ... «>| Dharwar cn ana »| Rao Saheb Antd4ji Ramchandra Joglekar ; 800 
3 Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdhman) ; 54. 
Dnyan Sagar cos .»-| Kolhapur + oe ewe sind ome eae Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
man); 38. 
Gurakhi ... inl .»»| Bombay ,.. eee D0. cee --+| Vin@yak N&rdyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,400 
: Brahman) ; 42. 
| Garakhi eee eee eee Do. oe eee Daily alain wit Do. do. eee 5,000 
Hindu Punch... sont LOREID . ose we.| Weekly ... ...|Shridhar Véman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 38. 
Jagadddarsh nein ois Ahmednagar ee: Do. eee eee K4shin4th Bahirév Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 219 
paéwan Brédhman); 62. 
Jagadhitechchhu ... ...| Poona ... oa) .-.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 3,200 
: | wan Brahman) ; 72. 
Tagateaméchér ... ...| Thana ... a ee ee-| Trimbak A'baji Raéje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
: Prabhu) ; 38. 
Kal cet aa 2 a we en ---| Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindv| 3,500 
7 a : (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 3 
Kalpataru ... si ...| Shol4pur ol Oe eu ---/ Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
rene Brahman; 45. } 
Karmanuk woe ee.| POONA». ee we ...| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,900 
OES so) Brahman) ; 35. 

Keral Kokil Se ...| Bombay... .. | Monthly ee nes 8 ee Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
: 7 man); 47. : 
Kesari_... ae ...| Poona ... ...| Weekly .- ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 13,000 

, ‘ | (Chitpawan Bréhman); 45. 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ...,; Dbulia ... ...| Do. ... ...| Bhau Réoji Sinmdekar; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
| | Bréhman) ; 23. 
Khéndesh Vaibhav po MN i oe ee .. | Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
PE aigete. pawan Brfhman) ; 52. . 
| Vengurla ©-...| ~Do. ... _...| B&mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 100 
Brdhman); 25. 
eee] NASIK a... ar Os. ewe ...| Anant V4aman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 13° 
\ Brahman) ; 38. 
SO ok | Dl ...| Pandurang BAb4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 150 
. B 36. 
pias oe | Wai... =e} Do. ae =| K&shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,500 
| ...| Bombay... -| Daily ...  +ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Cad | pawan Bréhman); 41. 
per Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee , Do. do. eee 1,100 
| Do ..  «..| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
| Do, . —4..| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (ChitpSwan| 450 
me _ Bréhman) ; 27. 
aq i eer Bint o | | | ‘ 
: Nip oe .| Vishnu R&mchandra 3 


‘Now. 


ae Ek 


as OR 


| Muhammadan ; 48. 


ay 


Name of Publication, | Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a 
MaritHi—continued. | iat 

Nydy& Sindhu ... -.| Ahmednagar ...| Weekly... ae Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 40 
r4hman); 30. 

Pandhari Bhushan »..j Fandharpur ../ Do. ... . | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman): 31- 

Pandkari Mitra ... oS aa ol a: la _«| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 108 
a : 39. 

PooraVaibhav  ... | Vadgaon oa] ame ee ...|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Prabodh Chandrika .»| Jalgaon... a ee Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Prabodh Ratna ... oes] SEMEL ote .o»| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
Pratod _... coe ..| Islampur ..| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 40. 

Prakashak ... cee eo.| Bijépur ... 0 sae ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu(Brdhman);| _,, 
25. 
Réghav Bhushan... we ae et oo: eS ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 80 
Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon i es eee ...|Balchand Hiraéchand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 175 
28. 
Satya Sho dha... ...| Ratnagiri veel a ...| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 860 
Brahman) ; 57. 
Sholdpur Samachar .»»| Sholapur i es -..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfti);45 .... 375 
Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda sxal. 1 ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
38. 
Sbri Shahu viii coe] ALATA cee i ae .»|Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhada Bréah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
Shubh Suchak ... oot ae ewe ee ae ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 150 
pawan Bréhman) ; 53. 
Sumant sunt wee és nw Karad eee eee Do. eee eee eeseece eee 
Sudarshan... oe eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do.  ... .es| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 300 
Brahman); 35. 
Sudhakar ... oes . | Pen eee eee} Do, es| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
|Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «e. ae eee poe sane es 
Vartddarsh oo .-.| Malvan ... 1. oe ...| hamchandra Purushotam Nadkarni; Hindn 200 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 
Vengurla Vritta ... ...| Vengurla : ae oe ...| Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 150 
7 Brahman); 47. 
Vidya Vilas eee ...| Kolhapur a ee ee Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 47. 
Vidyarthi ... ai ...| Nandurbar 7 ier eo ...| saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman ; 25. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar aS Do. eee ; Monthly... se (1) Vinavak Balkrishna Nadkarni one eee 600 
| | (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
Vrittas@r ... siti | Wai wet ---| Weekly ,., .... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahma) ; 49. 
Vritta Sudha sai vast CO. een hak. a ... uaxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
. Brahman). 
Vydpari ... oe ...| Poona ott Ss caus ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 550 
man) ; 36. 
SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ---| Weekly ... »e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; me Se 500 
Muir-ul-Islam_ ... wet A aie at “i wee| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _... 
. 65. 3 
Sind Sudhar wai me oe heen nh RE ta »»-| KhAanchand Rahumal ;*Hindu (Amil); 36 _,,., 500 
Sookree _... vee ot Oe eee vor A oes ...| Jhamatmal Lélchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,.. 400 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai ee Bombay iin Monthly eee eoste? eee 
URDv. | 
Eombay Punch Bahddur*®) Bombay... —...| Weekly .... . ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 700 
Muhammadan ; 48. im 
Maviana Punch eee oats Do. eee soe} Do. eve eee eoscce oes 
Mufid-i-Rozgar ece eee Do. cee eee Do. cee ees eocces eee 
Sir Punch... eee eee Do. eee eee Doe eas eee aeeece eee 
‘ , } 
Sult4n-ul- Akhbar v+| Do. soe — oe| Daily oe «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk . 200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


‘Vaibhav ks. 


166 | Golbarga Samfchér _... 
3 Portucunsn-K onKANI. 
Se ae me 


Bombay... 


Weekly ove 
Dow eve 
Do. see 


Weekly.. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur ; 


| Jordbur; 
Vaishnav 


43. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao 
(Brahman) ; 30. 


Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


réhman) ; 40. 
Parashrém Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Hindu (Deshasth 800 


R&jurkar; Hindu 125 


oes 45 


Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 92 eee occ 700 


$n italics, 


“ B, ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same 


that adopted, in th 


_ Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


: the Newspaper in the above 


- Fast of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is ‘the last letter of a word, 
“the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


4 D. 


The figures giving the circulation or number of copies pxblished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
~ proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list oi Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication.; | Whete published, Name, caste and age of Editor, 


GUJARATI, 


Mahi Kantha Gazette. 


Prakish and Gadga- 
dat, 


MaRA’THI. 


9la | Bhu't... Bombay Monthly 


Notr.—Gadgaddi has ceased to exist asa separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. Lokaseva has ceased to exist as a 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 
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.».| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 125 


as rf (Brahman) ; 30. 
Po gi ...| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43 ,., 45 
UnsE-KONKANI. 
eee cy Bombay... eee Weekly.. eee Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 22 ece eee 700 


The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the numbe  : the Newspaper in the above 
in brackets after the name. 

_ system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn . Micial Spelling 
: Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
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set ly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
2 2 or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Nors.—Gadgaddt has ceased to exist asa separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. 
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1l 
Politics and the Public Administration, — 


1, We were highly gratified at the promises contained in the Royal. 


message which was conveyed to the people of India 
Comments on His Majesty on the occasion of the~ Delhi Durbar and are duly 
ee 5 message = grateful to our beloved Sovereign for the kind regard 
e people of India, , , . aris ; : 
Arunodaya (88), 15th Mar, &Vinced therein by His Majesty for his poor Indian 
subjects. But we are afraid that the present Royal 
message will, like the Royal Proclamation of 1858, remain a dead letter so long 
as those who are placed at the helm of Indian affairs do not regard the interests 
of the rulers and the ruled as identical. If only a tithe of the pledges contained 
in the Royal Proclamation of 1858 had been fulfilled in practice, the people of 
this country would not have been found in their present lamentable condition. 
So far from enjoying any of the privileges promised in the Proclamation, we 
find them ground down under stringent laws, while their industries are crippled 
and their lot in life is far from enviable. When they emigrate to foreign 
countries like South Africa they are treated there as worse than slaves and 
experience insults and indignities in their own country at the hands of their 
rulers. As no practical good has resulted from the Charter of 1858, nothing 
better need be expected from the Royal message of 1903, 


2. We are sorry to see that there is no chance of the military expenditure 
of India being curtailed. Mr. Caine moved an 
Question of the military amendment to the Address regretting the absence of 
ye renonty = a a?) eth 22Y reduction in Indian military expenditure, but 
Mar. ; Keours (113), 17th Mar, ord George maintained that the strength of the army 
in India was not proportionate to the popula- 
tion. It is a mistake to maintain an army in proportion to the population in 
a country like India because the people are proverbially meek and loyal. This 
view has found favour with a General like Lord Roberts and other experienced 
British statesmen, but Lord George refuses to acquiesce in it. It is reall 
the misfortune of this country that he not only sees no necessity for reducing the 
present military expenditure of India but actually proposes to increase the 
strencth of the army in India, [There is no doubt that the strength of the 
Indian garrison is not at all in proportion to the extent and population of the 
country but that does not prove ‘that the Government exercises economy in 
the matter of military expenditure but that the people are loyal and meek 
and disarmed. We admit that India being a tropical country, special care 
has to be taken about the preservation of the health of European troops and 
that this entails heavy cost upon Government; but the main point in the 
controversy about the military expenditure of India is that a portion of the 
country’s garrison is employed in fighting Britain’s battles out of India and 
for purposes with which India has no concern. We think, therefore, that 
the 30,000 troops which have been added to the European garrison of the country 
for the defence of the North-West Frontier against Russian encroachments 
should be treated as an Imperial reserve and that their cost.should be met from 
the Imperial and not the Indian Exchequer. | 


8. “The whole of India will be greatly shocked by the sudden and 


unexpected: news of the death of Mr. W.S, Caine, — 


Death of Mr. W.S. Caine, M.P. He had been no doubt for some time past in in- 
wo. Prakish (31), 19th different health; but as he was attending his duties in 
gas Sg eae Parliament, .asking questions pertaining to the interests 

’ of India as usual, it was not expected that his end was 
so near. He belonged to the little band of disinterested public-spirited English- 
men that workeé on behalf of India during the last quarter of a century and 
whose life-long labours were directed to explain to the rulers the true condition of 
India and to remove as far as practicable many of the misunderstandings between 
the rulers and the ruled by enlightening the British public on Indian 
questions.......... He always took a lively and active interest in Indian affairs 
and has written two books on the country abounding with clever observations 
upon the people and their characteristics..,......... He. visited the country 
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Be ived in India with profound regret. He was 
be 4, ett of India i) att nite some time ago, but he had sufficiently recovered 
. to take an active part in the debate in the House 


Rye a, ag one _ of Commons last month. As a leader of the 
Temperance movement, he took special interest in the Abkari policy of the 
an ; ‘Indian Government. and also a general interest in Indian affairs, and the last 
oe service that he did to this country was to call the attention of the House 
ces to. the growth of the military expenditure in India. He not only pointed 
_ a that + lnain could spare 30,000 men for service in South Africa and China, 
but that.the Indian Army, which consisted of 190,000 men, cost £15,000, 000, 
or. £52 ahead. The British Army cost £31 a head, the French Army ‘£12, the 
ee Russian Army £10, the German £9, the Austrian Army £7, the italian £4, 
and the Swiss Army, which he believed to be the best for national defence, £2 
— ; i perhead. In him this country has lost a staunch friend.” [The Jdm-e- 
amshed writes as follows :—* There are never many Englishmen to fight India’s 
battles, to devote themselves whole-heartedly to her interests and to fee! for her 
and love her as their own, Among such few devoted English friends William 
Sprotson Caine took a foremost place and his sudden and unexpected death 
leaves a gap in their ranks which it will ‘take long to fill.’’| 


Bi; 5. “Mr, Chamberlain has returned from South pegs amidst a chorus 
Br : | oe . Of applause, but the grievances of our countrymen 
i | FE ony A gel ae there still remain Gasedreased. The Colonial as. 
grievances of Indian settlers tary was presented with a memorial which clearly 
there. stated the disabilities under which the Indian subjects 
a wi of India (13), 2lst of His Majesty still labour in spite of promises which 
a have not been fulfilled. The catalogue of their griev- 
Pe ances seems to have been enlarged since the war, one of the causes of which was 
officially declared to be the disabilities of the British Indians in the Colonies. 
Some of these disabilities have been relaxed, but the injunctions, that the 
Indians should not be out after 9 P.M., should not travel on railways except 
third class, should not walk on foot-paths, and should not drive in hired 
vehicles, and others equally meaningless and mischievous, have not been 
expunged from the Statute Book; and there is the danger that they may 
be fe reed. to the very letter at any moment. The Boer Government 
classed the British Indians with the natives of South Africa; this mis- 
taken interpretation has been the source of all mischief, What have the 
Imperial Government or the Indian Government done to remove this erroneous 
notion? ‘They have professed their sympathy in the sufferings of Indians and 
have declared their helplessness to redress the wrongs that Indians suffer 
not because they deserve to suffer, but because they have been practically 
disowned by a Government which prides itself on its virtues of peace, 
justice, and righteous administration, It seems that a new department 
of Asiatic Affairs has been established in South Africa, the sole duty of 


which is not, 1s may be presumed, to dook after the interests of Asiatics, 
but to enforce those laws which the whites have made against them. Under 
he new ——. even licenses for purposes of trade are withdrawn, and the 
awathe to remove the Indian Colony toa place far away from 
WD 0: grounds of insanitation, although it has been proved that even ‘ the 
west ¢lass Indian lives better and in better habitation, and with more regard 
9 sanitary’ measures, than the lowest class white.’ The hardships of our 
vountry me n have grown all'but unbearable ; they have cried themselves hoarse 
nd have app to. Government time after time for redress—and bare 
4 »—but they have .eriod and appealed in vain. A gleam of hope cheered 

es ' them when the official Missionary of Peace came to Pretoria—but Mr. Chamber- 
=... 4pinyhas-declared himesel: mee to rage Their helplessness keeps pace with 
_ ...  thiechopelessness of t: . ait = : the. Chamber of Commerce has 


13° 


say in reply. In the meanwhile, we take note of an interesting suggestion 


thrown out by a ‘ Hindu Imperialist’ in a contemporary, that an Agent-General 
to the Government of India should be appointed in the South African Colonies; 
whose business it shall be ‘ to take care of the interests of British Indians by 
all the ways open to diplomacy in a foreign country.” 


6. ‘Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has left South Africa, after what is called a 
Gujaréti (15), 15th Man, highly successful tour, and begun his voyage home- 
eT was approached by those who were interested in the 
fate of our countrymen in South Africa, and it was given out that a conference 
on the spot with Lord Milner would contribute greatly towards the solution of 
the problem. Lord George Hamilton was also wroth at the treatment given to 
Indians in the Colonies and had promised great things. The tour has ended. 
Mr. Chamberlain has had much of plain-speaking with the discontented Boers 
and is supposed to have cowed them down. He was on the move incessantly 
and his speeches can be counted by scores. But in the busy programme of the 
Empire-builder, the grievances of India found no place. At least no news on 
the point has reached us either through the public press or private advices, 
On the other hand, what we learn is of a most disappointing character. From 
the 31st of January last, some of the Colonies have begun to put into force 
the restrictive and prohibitive legislation against Indians, and prevented about 
1,500 men, who had sailed inthe steamship Bancoora,from landing. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advice to the Colonies was that if they did not desire to have Asiatics 
on the soil, they can treat them as ‘ undesirable aliens,’ and thus put a stop to 
theirimmigration. ‘The rules about ‘ cooly locations,’ passes, prohibition against 
walking on the footpaths and riding in railway or tram cars, have been most 
strictly put in force not by the original rulers of the new Colonies, the Boers, 
but by the British Government, ‘Che descendants of those who fought for 
abolishing slavery in America, and who to-day even make the most of capturing 
slave dhows, and enforce upon liastern potentates treaties prohibiting trade in 
slaves, want the Indian on South African soil as an indentured cooly, a worker 
in the mine only for the benefit of the white employer, a hewer of wood and drawer 
ot water, but not asa freeman, Why? Because he competes with the British 
settler in trade, and by his economy runs him down. In the face of the unjust 
treatment of the Indian, for British statesmen to talk of all the subjects of the 
Crown being equally the sons of the Empire, and of their having equal 
rights and equal privileges, is empty nothingness. It cannot be pleaded 
by them that the British Government are unaware of this state of things, 
Time and again it has been brought to their notice. But they are afraid to 
confess that they are helpless before the Colonies, and cannot force their views 
onthem. Already agents of the Natal Government are in India, arranging for 
the terms on which coolies can be taken temporarily to South Africa. It 
is to be seen how Lord Curzon treats them. Hven in the twentieth century, we 
find nations considering themselves civilised ready to profit by slavery by merely 
calling that state of bondage by another name. Englishmen in India blame 
the agriculturist who clings to his holding, as foolish and homessick and 
wanting in the spirit of enterprise and point to the example of their country- 
men wko have emigrated and become happy. When the poor Indian wants 
to emigrate, he finds all doors closed against him. What a sad commentary 
on the work of one of the freest nations in the world. Why does it not say 
that it rules India only forits own ends?” 7 


7. “The unfair treatment meted out to the natives of British India in 
Australia in two recent cases has, we are glad to note, 

Alleged oe treatment engaged the serious attention of the Colonial Press. 
* ee ae igth none of the cases, a Brahmin, who had served for 
Mar. : some time as assistant station-master on a railway 
. in the Punjdb, and subsequently as a clerk on the 

new East African Railway near the Nile river, wanted to pay a visit to his 
brother, who was residing in the Colony of Victoria. He therefore applied to 
the Indian Government for a permit to visit Victoria and was referred by them 
to the authorities of the Australian Oommonwealth, who demanded . from 
him a security of £100, on special condition that if he stayed in the land 
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wards. On the eve of his departure from England he © 
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period for which he had applied—his £100: 
ed from the Colony. another case 4 
| f as a business-man in Victoria for some 
 — | Fear past having expressed his wish to return to India to visit his family, was 
) ae informed that. if he did so he would not be allowed to land again in Australia. 
Bibs «. r can be more shecking and discreditable than this inhuman course 
et of the Australian authorities towards their fellow-subjects. We fail 
understand how the. matter has not yet attracted the serious attention of the 
yernment of India.” 


~~ * -§, The Mohrdtia publishes the following contributed article :—“ It is not 
Oe htt ae _  wunfrequently that’ we are told by our political leaders 
i Tn, — — pena ye creed of the pons tomar yh ny ag is a 
Be 7 . ar. creed of constitutional agitation and that it is a cree 

a ee Tn which the Congress has loaded from England herself, 
That England is constitutional in her precepts might possibly be admitted. 

But would it be equally right to say that England has accorded to the 
precepts of her thinkers and men of genius the sanction and the high approval 

of her practice? Has England been consistently constitutional ?......... The 

great Reformation was not a constitutional continuation of the old order of 
things. It was as great a revolution as any that has subsequently been 
witnessed anywhere else, whether in America or in France. Nor was the 
violation of the constitution confined only to the religious aspect of society. 

The civil constitution of English society received a violent shock by the 
execution of Charles I. Those who have pondered deep over the problems 

which agitated the national mind during the great and ever memorable Civil 

War may possibly agree that all things considered, the execution of Charles I 

| might be regarded in the light of an inevitable event. But all the same, 
it was an event which was not in aecordance with constitutional usage, 

but an innovation which the genius of the English race thought justifiable 

in order to meet the exigencies of the case. Those in this country who 

so often refer to England’s love of the constitution cannot possibly be 
ignorant of this or other more or less significant lapses in English history. 

But they would fain pass unnoticed all deviations and would draw attention 

only to the rough outline of England’s adherence to the constitution. This 
might serve their purpose—but the method is not historical. England’s political 

- battles have not been fought on merely constitutional grounds. They involved 
sacrifices. ‘The number of sacrifices which England has had to offer on the altar 

of her deliverance is. legion and it would serve no useful purpose to recount them 
here. Indian patriots would make no sacrifices. Nay, they would even go so 

far as tosay that no sacrifices are necessary in view of the civilised and Christian 
government. which the English have beneficently established in India. Never 

was there a greater'delusion, Civilisation and Christianity have not converted 

tlie individual Englishman into a ‘son of God.’ Nor is it possible perhaps that 

such conversion will ever take place.......... Truly, we live in strange times 

: | when any absolute notion can pass muster with a body of men whose education 
and enlightenment it is hardly possible to doubt, but who at the same time delude 
themselves into strange beliefs. If, however, we may be permitted to speak the 
language of frankness and sincerity, we may unhesitatingly say that the cry of the 
ndian patriot is not more grotesque or unreasonable than itis void of sincerity 

ae 7 and that there isnot one man in all India who believes in the omnipotenc 

a OF political agitation, however loud he may be in the profession of his belief.” 

a. 9. “The Finance Member of the Government of India is to be con- 
ee _. . gratulated. on his good fortune in having to an- 
. Introduction of the Indian pounce surplus after ‘surplus. The actual financial 
Badges. in the ¥ieeregh results of the year 1901-2 show a surplus of 
"Votes of Tadia (13), 21st £4,950,243; the revised estimates for 1902-3 a surplus 
Mar ele _. Of £2,738,000; and the budget estimates for 1903-4 


asurplus of £948,700. With regard to the actual 
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requires an explanation, Sir Edward pleads, in the first place, that an 
Indian budget presents very special difficulties as regards accurate estima- 
tion; for land revenue, which is nearly. one-fourth of our resources, is 
directly dependent upon the course of the season, and the season, always 
uncertain, has been particularly so during the last several years. The 
land revenue, however, accounts only for an increase of £698,400, The 
revised estimates include a special item of the Berar revenues, amounting to 
£480,000 which could not have been provided for in the budget estimate. The 
prolongation of war in South Africa, too, which is reponsible for a decrease under 
expenditure of £479,000, could not perhaps be foreseen ; but, making allowance 
for such circumstances which could not be foreseen, the explanation does not 
appear quite satisfactory, and Sir Edward says that aserious endeavour has been 
made in the direction of arriving at closer figures in the preparation of the estimate 
for the coming year...... .... ‘There is one feature of the revised estimates for the 
closing financial year which possesses peculiar interest, because it is calculated to 
throw doubt on Sir Elward Law’s repeated arguments in favour of an alleged 
increase in the purchasing power of the people. Ascompared with the figures of 
the previous year there was a paltry increase of Ks. 69,633 in the import duty on 
grey goods ; but there was a serious decline in the importation of white piece- 
goods, and on the whole there was a falling-off of Rs. 11,65,097 in the dutigg on 
cotton manufactures. Sir Edward says that the relative falling-off in imports 
is compensated by an important increase in the output of local manufactures. 
But as there was a return of favourable agricultural conditions in the closing 
financial year, and this must have accounted for some increase in the output 
of local manufactures, the question how far the compensation referred to by 
Sir Edward carries us, as regards the general increase of the purchasing 
power of the people under normal conditions, requires closer scrutiny.......... 
By no means the least interesting part of the Financial Statement is that in 
which Sir Edward Law argues that the prosperity of the people, taken as a 
whole, has improved—‘ taken as a whole,’ he is careful to add in view of the 
criticisms to which his previous statements about the growing prosperity of the 


people were subjected, especially by the Bombay Member of the Council, last. 


year. Though at the time of writing this we do not know how the learned and 
acute Honourable Members have received the budget, we are not sure if it 
will be admitted that Sir Edward’s figures support his conclusions, unless by 
‘people’ he means the middle and the higher classes, From the figures given 
by him we deduce that the revised estimates for 1902-3 exceed the actuals of 
the previous year, under Salt by £100,690; under Stamps by £25,494; under 
Excise by £300,919; under Customs by £150,830; under Pcst Office by 
£51,291 ; under Savings Banks by £4,489. As Sir Edward has not drawn 
attention to the percentages of the increases, the first question that arises is, 
what about the growth of the population? Who are the classes that generally 
use stamps, and does an increased purchase of stamps necessarily mean growing 
prosperity P Does the sale or mortgage of a man’s property prove his prosperity 
or even the growing prosperity of the purchaser or the mortgagee ? Under what 
headings have Excise and Customs increased? Does increased consumption of 
foreign liquors or any liquors argue the growing prosperity of the consumers? 
If a Government servant drawing a decent salary opens accounts in the Savings 
Banks in the name of his sons and daughters, to whose prosperity do the deposits 
testify ? The ‘people’ is a large order, and whether their prosperity has 
increased during a given year or two is not a question which can be answered 
to the satisfaction of all by figures such as Sir Edward has quoted.......... One 
naturally turns with great curiosity to the part of the statement which deals 
with the cost of the Delhi Durbar. In the estimates of the current year, a 
provision of 35 lakhs was made on account of the Durbar—262 lakhs under Civil 
and 83 lakhs under Army. It is estimated that the aggregate net charge against 
Imperial revenues will not exceed Rs. 12,61,000. In addition to this, charges 
aggregating Rs. 14,83,000 have been incurred by the Local Governments, ” 


10. There is a prevailing belief in the public mind that there is a 
divergence between the words and the deeds of our 
rulers, But the Government of India, by fulfilling 
the pledge given by them at the Delhi Durbar, 
have given the direct lie to this popular belief, 


Dnydén Prakésh (30), 20th 
Mar.; Indu Prakash (31), 
19th Mar,, Eng. cols. | 
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> our” people. and‘it is this that grievances properly placed before 

e hap jiés are sure to be redressed in the long run. [The Indu Prakash 
: in =" There is one notable feature in this year’s budget and that 
is ‘the. absence of the highly optimistic language so familiar to our high 
note a reduction of the duty on the salt from 
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‘Bs; 2-8-0 to Re. 2 per maund and the raising of the minimum taxable 
ae  Gmeome from Re. 500 to Rs: 1,000 per annum. These two are -the 
ag Coronation: boons for which we ‘all are grateful to the Government of 
ig Lord Curzon. Of these two gifts, the first especially will be highly appreciat- 
ed “by the public, the rich as well as the poor, from one end of the 
country to the other.” | | 


ll. “To Sir Edward Law’s credit there has been placed another Prosperity 
| Budget........... Conformably to the pledges given 
_Jam-e-J pag (64), 20th by Lord Curzon at the Delhi Durbar the Indians 
ogc la have received some relief at last. That relief has 
ee come in the shape of a reduction of the salt duty and 
the raising of the minimum limit of taxable income to Rs, 1,000 per annum. 
Our first utterance on the subject, to-day, can naturally be no other than that 
of sincere gratitude to the Indian Government. After 21 years of weary 
waiting on the part of the people, and expressions of pious hopes on the part of 
successive heads of Government, the day has come when at least a slight 
_; reduction in the permanent burden on the people’s shoulders has become 
 possible.......... Human nature is proverbially discontented ; and let us hope 
we are laying ourselves open to no more serious accusation than of being 
victims to the common failing of our nature, when we express the hope 
that the returning prosperity of the Indian Treasury will enable Lord Curzon, 
before he leaves the country, to signalize his administration by a still further 
reduction in the burdens of the tax-payer.......... It would be a misfortune 
and an injustice if repeated surpluses and a growing revenue do not enable 
Government to lessen the burden of the agriculturists of the country, at 
an early date. We cannot deal with the * Budget further to-day, beyond 
stating that the estimated increase in the expenditure by more than three 
millions sterling over the figures of the last year does not afford a pleasant 
reading in what is called a Prosperity Budget. Far from there being 
any Salieichinand in the cost of the administration, the heaviest that 
any civilised country has to bear, there has been an increase of more 
than 90 lakhs in the figures under this heading, and of nearly a crore in 
Ane the..expenditure on the military establishment.......... The only pleasing 
item.in this increased expenditure is that of about £150,000 upon irrigation 
works. 9 


¥Y -12, “The same paper writes in its issue of 21st March as follows:— 
ae ‘Sir Edward Law, in his financial statement, indulges 
ae ge ea (64), 21st in a review of the economic situation of India, which in 
ee. “ere spite of all the moderation of language and too apparent 
 @ restraint from exaggeration, will not escape criticism. It has been one of the 
chief ‘characteristics of the Indian Finance Ministers to be optimistic ; and Sir 
‘ward Law-has more than once thought it prudent to maintain this tradition of 
his h gh office. ‘We shall not heré remind the public of the criticisms to which 
ebb tng ‘Edward Law’s and Lord George Hamilton’s statements on the pros- 
y con ition ‘of India were subjected last year. This year the Finance 
ster has, in‘ his’very able and lucid exposition of the financial condition of 
pressed ‘it as his opinion that the material prosperity of the people, as 
le; is making’ good-progress, and that there are few States in Europe, or 
we, which ; ~3 ‘Donat of sueh a ‘saying, tha and satisfactory financial 
wavdae We are far from India has been making no 
ci spite of.all the adverse: circumstances 
: ends Bat lt ‘Us not for goodness’ sake be told 
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13. Although the ony is smarting ° bog the double scourge of 
| », famine and plague, Sir Edward Law has once more 
Fn — ‘ yeas Paot attempted to draw, in the financial statement pre- 
gar (50), 19th Mar.; Sdnj sented by him to the Viceregal Council, a glowing 
jo eee ld aoa ei picture of the prosperous condition of India. The 
ao (4); statement shows a large and accumulated surplus for 
| three successive years and:a surplus of over two millions 
sterling is anticipated for the current year also. We must, however, remember 
that side by side with these continued surpluses the permanent debt of the 
country has been increased by about nine crores of rupees and that in the coming 
year, too, a substantial increase to the country’s liabilities is proposed. Under 
these circumstances, We are unable to concur with Sir Edward Law in his 
opinion that the economic condition of India is rapidly improving. We think, 
on the contrary, that the country is unable to bear the burden of expenditure 
thrown upon it at present and that it is sinking more and more in poverty. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the Government of India should continue to 
present a glowing picture of the country’s economic condition and to mislead 
the British public thereby. The concessions announced in the Financial 
Statement are no doubt gratifying and the people are under deep obligations 
to Lord Curzon for the practical manner in which he has evinced his 
solicitude for their well-being. There isone thing, however, which detracts 
to some extent from the value of the concessions and it is the right reserved 
to themselves by Government to re-impose, under special contingencies, the 
burdens now removed. As these concessions are intended to commemorate the 
Coronation of the King-Emperor, they should have been entirely unconditional. 
We hope that the Government of India will base their policy in future on such 
liberal principles that the contingencies contemplated by them might never arise. 
[The Akhbdr-e-Souddagar, the Sdnj Vartmdn and the Akhbdr-e-Islém observe 
that the people are deeply grateful to Lord Curzon for fulfilling the promise of 
reducing taxation which was made by His Excellency at the Delhi Durbar. ] 


14. “The promise of the 1st of January was redeemed on the 18th of 
| March, and the celebration of King Edward VII’s 
Coronation became complete when Sir Edward Law 
| announced the intention of Government to make a 
present to the-nation of the annual value of over two crores of rupees, for that 
is the sum by which taxation will be reduced when the salt duty is lowered from 
Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund, and the minimum limit of taxable incomes is 
raised to Rs. 1,000 per annum. The consumption of salt in the Bombay Presi- 
dency in 1901-02 was 10°71 lbs. : the relief of about an anna per head in a twelve- 
month ‘is, as the Finance Member observed, but ‘ trifling’; but a pinch of salt 
goes a long way in preserving the health of the people and of their cattle, It is 
in the power of Government to enhance the value of this small boon by the 
relaxation of the laws connected with the administration of the Salt Depart- 
ment. Measure” in rupees, annas and pies, the other boon—of exempting 
incomes below a thousand rupees from tax—will, to the individual, seem more 
valuable: thereby Lord Curzon’s Government has earned the gratitude of 
many a petty trader, clerk, and pensioner. During the last twenty years and 
more the Government. has not given to the people greater cause for congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving than it did on the 18th of March in the year of the 


Delhi Durbar.” 


15. “The term of our sweet-tongued Viceroy will expire in December 

; _ next, and speculation is rife as to his suc 
8 of the eo Cessor.......... Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State for 
ogi, seroy of India, | War, has been, it is said, an absolute failure, and will, 
- Gujarati Panch(T7), 16th according to the traditional policy of sending a 
Mar., Eng. ‘cols.; Prabhat Minister who has proved a failure in England to 
(43), 7th Mar., Eng. cols. India as Viceroy, be sent out as our next Viceroy ; 
we are not prepared to protest against Mr. Brodrick being the successor 
of His Excellency Lord Curzon; but we say that political considerations 
require that Lord Curzon should continue in ‘his present office for a further 
period of atleast three years, because, as stated by some English visitors to 
-the Delhi Durbar, Lord Curzon would have nothing better or more attractive at 
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to:England; and that he would, if permitted, like to stay in 
a. beyond his t _ we press for the extension of His Lordship’s tenure, not 
use he has been.a very successful administrator in any way or because he has 
_, eg@verned India in. her own interests, but because His Excellency has, with a view 
“to mark af epoch in the history of British administration in India and leave his 
OG aber up a series of questions, none of which he has been able 


-  ¢ @wn mark thereon, OEE 
‘40 a0lve as yet. Lord Curzon is conscious of his responsibility to the people 
__. eyvhom he has been called upon to rule, and has therefore indicated an intention 
. 40 stay on for a further period even at the sacrifice of his health and better 
PU, at home—merely because he is imbued with a sincere desire of 

ok | ing for which Indians may remember him gratefully. Even 
from these moral and lofty considerations there are other exigencies 
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cannot understand what would become of the reports of the various Com- 
mittees, Conferences and Commissions appointed by His Excellency if he 
were to depart from the country at the end of the current year.” [The 
_Prabhdé writes :—‘ The rumour regarding Lord Ourzon’s continuance in his 
‘present office for some time beyond the usual term is afloat again. People very 
-much desire to have Lord Curzon in India until he has carried out his scheme of 
reforms. If His Excellency lays down the reins of Government in December 
-next, when his term expires, he will necessarily leave the work undone, or at 
any rate very incompletely done. In order that India may derive some 
permanent benefit from Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, it is very necessary to 
extend his term of office.’’] 


16. We welcome with approval the suggestion about the extension of 
Lord Curzon’s term of office. Without going the 
Rast Goftér (23), 15th Jength of asserting that he is the best Viceroy 
| a Katcor---Hind (19), that India has ever had in the past or is likely 
5th Mar.; Praja Bandhu . 
(29), 15th Mar.; Hitechchhu *©0 have in the future, we can confidently say 
(62), 19th Mar. that few Viceroys have shown themselves as con- 
| scientious in the discharge of their duties or have 
evinced such deep solicitude for the welfare of the people of India as 
Lord Curzon. He bas appointed a number of Commissions to inquire into 
ma: the more important grievances of the people and we would not like that any 
Bs. one but Lord Curzon should. pass final orders upon the reports of these Com- 
- gnissions; otherwise there is the possibility of the labours of these bodies 
proving a miere waste of energy. If Lord Curzon gets an extension at least 
two or three years, if not for five, the country will assuredly be immensely 
a _ benefited. [The uéser-i-Hind, in its vernacular columns, makes somewhat 
ae similar remarks. The Praja Bandhu, however, takes a different view and 
ee remarks that. Lord Curzon has not during the past four years answered the 
om 7 expectations formed:of him at the beginning of his Viceroyalty and that he has 
_ ~~ Wot succeeded in solving any of the twelve questions taken up by him for 
ee solution during his regime. As regards the recommendations made by certain 
» ° © @emmissions appointed by Lord Curzon, the paper observes that the people 
have been completely disappointed. The Hitechchku makes somewhat similar 
a remarks. | 
~~ “Ti. “The Police Commission has completed its sittings in Bombay and 
ae La ; has left for.Sind. So far as the Presidency proper is 
- | °. Indian Police Commission goncerned, the evidence may be taken to have been 
oe. da Bombay as) {5th Mar practically closed. From officials and non-officials 
RC eR Rd Suelo ’ *9 | a 
Bs ne > Pie nga a there was a consensus of opinion expressed that the 
‘ Police have managed to make themselves unpopular 
‘with both the upper and lower classes, and that the entire rank and file and most 
_ of the higher Police officers are inefficient. The rank and file of the Police are 
~ gecruited from a stratum of society, where intelligence, pluck and straight- 
forwardness are not minant, ‘The higher officers lack training and are lazy 
/ nd indolent in the discharge of their;duties. These are the besetting sins of the 
| fonee, and the evidence placed before the Commission was chiefly dirooted 
"© the measures which could best wipe these away. Special interest, 
> mowever, centres: | the duel fought between Mr. Lely, Revenue 
erthern Division, and Mr, Down, Inspector 
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General of Police. The former is in favour of decentralisation by giving 
three Deputy Inspector Generals, each to the three Commissioners, so 
that the head of the Division might be in touch with the protective force in his 
charge. The latter recommends the continuance and improvement of the pre- 
sent arrangement, by which one officer alone is responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the whole force, and being a specialist and a whole-time officer 
can much better keep an eye over the efficiency, wants, &c., of the Depart- 
ment than one who has numerous and various calls on his time. Mr. Down 
recommends that the Inspector General should not be a Civilian, but an 
experienced officer from the Department itself.” Although he is not much in 
favour of an incrdase in the pay ot the ordinary policeman, because he thinks 
that a rupee or two more would not bring in men with better morale than at 
present, still we think, on grounds of humanity if not on any other, better 
subsistence allowance should be provided for a body of men, who on all hands are 
admitted t be very hard worked. The most important part of Mr. Down’s 
note is where he suggests ways and means by which young men from the better 
classes of natives can be attracted to the service. He favours the establishment 
of a Central Training School, where recruits for the higher subordinate posts can 
be trained for their duties without having to mix with the ordinary sepoy, and 
undergoing a number of troubles which life in the lower ranks necessarily 
IANS... 2650 This step will secure more efficiency and honesty also in 
the force. The difference would be the difference between an uneducated 
and untrained sepoy rising to a high post because of his seniority and an 
educated man specially trained for the duties he is expected to discharge. 
We thoroughly agree with this part of the Inspector General’s note, 
and to us it appears to be so very important that we are sure the 
Commission will not but look at it favourably. There are « number of 
native officers in the locai Police force and we have yet to learn that 
they are in any way inferior to their European colleagues. But we 
are conscious of the fact that the conditions of Bombay and the dis- 
tricts are not similar, so the analogy cannot be pushed very far; but 
it cannot be denied that the nucleus is there, and that it only requires to be. 
developed. 


18. ‘* Even the most strenuous defenders of the present system of Police 
administration cannot refuse to admit the force of 
the Honourable Mr. Lely’s contention when he said 
that the fundamental weakness of that system was over- 
centralisation. So far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned the whole Police 
force, both stipendiary aud the village Police, is under the control of the 
Inspector General of Police in accordance with the provisions of Act LV of 1890, 
although certain administrative powers have been reserved to the Commissioners 
of Divisions, The Honourable Mr. Lely proposed that instead of the anomaly of 
dual control, the office of the Inspector General should be done away with and the 
Police force of each Division placed under the sole control of the Commissioner. 
The main advantage of such a change would be that instead of the head of a central 
cflice ‘ruling by correspondence a territory too big for him to visit, and driven to 
substitute statistics for personal knowledge and to accept technical knowledge 
of law and drill for genuine service of the public,’ there would be brought to 
bear on the individual members of the Police force the ‘insight and vigour’ of 
an official in close proximity, on which the character and efficiency of the force 
are said to depend. There isa greater need still for decentralisation in the 
case of the village Police. Wherever, asin the case of the Police Department in 
India, powers are entrusted toa body of men, with scanty educational qualifi- 
cations, there is a risk that these powers will be abused unless a strong supervising 
. and controlling authority is at hand, And such control is decidedly ineffective 
when it resides, as in the present instance, in an Inspector General residing 
hundred of miles away.” | 


19. “All evidence non-official and official given in Bombay points to the 
ism necessity of reform in the Police, to the inefficiency of 

u Cdard a (16), the present system and to the abuses and demoralisation 
ae proceeding therefrom, We-find that non-official evi- 
dence was in its essence more destructive than constructive. Evidence of officials 
on the whole endorsed much that went to condemn the present system. The 


Jam-e Jamshed (64), 17th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 


¢ them ‘and by position largely” arid mainly reapounible for ‘the 
mf the Police i oe Hearne! Mr. Down, the Inspector General 


Nice, ‘at rudgingly that his men were prone to 
tt ierar tly attributed this to ignorance rather 
ap key Widintnead: or baa” ‘vice,......... The whole situation of the 
aod _ n is ‘here : : resented i in anutshell. Other officials, Divisional Commis- 
mers, District Magi and Superintendents of Police, told much the 
game story. They differed only as regards the methods to be pursued to effect the 
desited reform, and not one of them advocated wholesale reform or achange of the 
resent s - No heroic measures, no drastic reforms to displace the existing 
systom were needed to secure a reasonable standard of Police efficiency.” 


20. We are “grieved to read a statement made by a native witness 
examined before the Police Commissionin Bomba 
Arunodaya (88), 15th Mer. to the effect that natives are unfitted to hold high 
and responsible posts in the Police Department. 
The statement’ seems to us to be absurd when we bear in mind that 
only a century ago our people governed the country with remarkable tact and 
ability and left ‘an enduring reputation behind them for high statesmanlike 
qualities, Even now, we dare say, many men belonging to respectable families 
can easily be found to fill high and responsible posts with credit in any depart- 
ment, provided they are assured of good prospects. We must also remember 
that the Police Department will never be reformed unless the men serving 
in the inferior grades have a sufficient incentive to hard and honest work in the 
shape of good pay and reasonable prospects of promotion, It is upon these men 
that the work of hunting criminals really devolves and itis they, therefore, 
who deserve special encouragement. 


21. There is a general and to some extent well-founded belief that the 

| people enjoy greater security of lite and property under 
Kesars (113), 17th Mar. the British rule. Mountstuart Elphinstone writes, 
however, that the Police administration in the times of 

the Peshwas was efficient and that crime was rare. It is true that political mur- 
ders like those of Narayanrao Peshwa and Gangadhar Shastri did sometimes take 
place and that freebooters like the Pendharis havassed the population by their 
plundering incursions, but it cannot be said that the number of crimes on the 
whole has Siscieased under the present regime or that the means for detecting 
_ the same have appreciably increased, The disappearance of the system of 
— ~~. *-.» village unions and the disarming of the general population have emboldened 
ae dacoits in out-of-the-way places to defy the villagers and to carry on their nefa- 
— rious trade with impunity. If crime is to be checked effectively the old village 
unions should be revived and a trained and competent Police officer with 

med and unarmed men under him placed in charge of every taluka. The 
iéf Constables, who are at the head of the taluka Police at present, do 
- not carry the same weight as the Mamlatdar or the Munsiff. Similarly, the 
’ District. Superintendent of Police is inferior in status and dignity to the Collector 
of a District. This defect can be remedied only by appointing competent and 
edii-qaalified men to these posts. We think that District Superintendents of 
Police can with advantage be recruited from the ranks of Subordinate Judges 
and Deputy Collectors in the highest grade. Natives have shown themselves 
ully qualified to hold responsible posts in other Departments and there is, 
erefore, 20° em to appoint:‘them to high posts in the Police Depart- 
nent.. If Dis ‘Superintendents of Police are expected to watch public 
cats — edhe . to taba: note of the movemerts of public leaders, the work can be 
ae sean ore efficiently by natives than by European Superintendents of Police, 
> besan . jen are. ignorant of the vernaculars, and.do not move freely 
 emong. ac and have consequently to depend for information upon their 
. Tee pelasions between the Magistracy and the Police should also 

n.@ more satist: ee basis than at present. Magistrates should be 
ctive super vision over the work of the Police than 
pee.it 1s necessary that there should be a 

cecit ive functions. The powers of the 
0. Visib. coe af livelihadd also require 
able to abuse, 
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22. The Bombay Samdchér refers to a statement recently issued by the 
Bombay Government showing the total amount of 

nepomments one statement remissions of land revenue sanctioned by them, and 
bay baa keine the Observes :—'l"he people of this Presidency are duly 
total amount of remissions grateful to Government for the generosity shown by 


of land revenue sanctioned them in remitting land revenue to the extent of 


by them. nearly two crores, but there are one or two points 
, , 2 2 “f : : > | : ‘ . pol 
ar a a a in connection with :the figures of remissions which, 


in our opinion, require elucidation in order to bring 
out the real extent of the generosity shown by Government to the rayat. 
We want to know in the first place what portion of the remissions relates to 
lands confiscated by Government. Remissions in respect of confiscated holdings 
cannot of course count asremissions at all, because Government by confiscating 
the lands actually got back much more than the arrears of assessment due thereon. 
It is believed that a substantial portion of the total remissions relates to 
confiscated holdings and Government cannot take any credit to themselves 
for such remissions. Nay, the Local Government cannot, in fairness, even confis- 
cate the holdings of embarrassed agriculturists in view of the assurances given by 
the Viceroy and his colleagues on the subject in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in March last. The Government of India held out a definite pledge 
that a fresh start should be given to all embarrassed cultivators by writing off ail 
the arrears of Jand revenue duefromthem. We, therefore, wish to know how far 
this pledge has been fulfilled and what the amount of the remissions, granted to 
agriculturists who are allowed to hold their lands, comes to. In the second 
place, we wish to know the number of years over which the remissions are 
spread. from the figures embodied in the official statement it appears that the 
remissions cover a period of three years, and that the arrears for 1899-1900 have 
been left out of the reckoning. To know the percentage of remitted to assessed 
revenue, we must divide the total amount of remissions by the number of years 
over which the remissions are spread. According to the calculation of Gov- 
ernment, the said percentage comes to 24; but if we were to exclude the 
remissions in respect of confiscated lands and to include the arrears of revenue 
for the year 1899-1900 in the calculation, we fear the percentage will be much 
lower than 24, We request the Local Government to publish information 
regarding the two points urged above, so that the people might know the actual 
measure of their generosity and be able to appeal to the Government of India 
for further relief. 


23. An inquest was recently held by the Coroner of Bombay over the 
0 body of a native, who is believed to have met with 
omments on the death of : , : 
a native in Bombay by being is death by being run over by a Kuropean cyclist 
run over by a European on the Nepean Sea Road. Itis not creditable to the 
cyclist. ., local Police that the cyclist, who is responsible for the 
a Vartmdn (75), 12th aq occurrence, should escape detection. It is not too 
1 late even now for the Police to make an attempt to 
find him out and to bring him to book. The cyclists in Bombay have proved 
themselves to be a source of danger to public safety and, unless measures are 
taken to check their recklessness, such accidents as the one referred to above 
are likely to occur frequently. 


24. For the last two or three years we have been hearing serious complaints 
against the method in which the income-tax in the 
Operations of the Income ity is assessed.......... Notwithstanding the adverse 


~ we arg Te _ ay, isth c@uses which have affected the industrial and com- 
Pag th na mercial interests of Bombay since the outbreak of 


plague, not to say aught of the two recent ‘amines, 
the collections annually made did not satisfy the impecunious Provincial Gev- 
ernment. That authority thought that, perhaps, the vigilance of the depart- 
ment in bringing to book those liable to pay the tax was not all that was desir- 
able, and that more searching efforts were essential to bring within the clutches of 
the inspectorial staff those persons who may be eluding the tax or understating 
‘their income. This was indeed hard onthe Income ‘l'ax Collector who tried to 
conscientiously discharge his duty so as to please Government*and yet avoid 
unpopularity. It was a difficult task, rendered doubly difficult by the cheese- 
cox 2437—6 
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fing economy of the provincial authorities who, while demanding like Oliver 
wist more and more from the Collector, never paid a thought for years 
ust to the strengthening of his establishment. In fact, reading between the 
nes the Government Resolution on the operations of the Income-Tax ' 
Departmént last year, we could see that the evident object of the Government 
was to make the Collector bring into the provincial treasury a larger amount 

of the taxanyhow. There was nothing surprising in this dearly cherished wish 


of the Government. Tax-eaters everywhere have the reputation of being a set 


of Ne 2H who want to prey on the vitals of tax-payers. Again, the Income 
Tax Act, like every other piece of revenue legislation, gives no privilege to. 


the unjustly or arbitrarily taxed assessee to appeal to the High Court. The 
Collectors are to be both judge and jury in reference to their own assess- 

' ments!......... In revenue matters, in short, there is no appeal and no inde- 
pendent tribunal, separate from Government. Asa result the people have simply 

to submit with resignation and sullen discontent to whatever exactions the Col- 

lector may choose to levy........... Isita wonder if a tax so unsuitable to the 
circumstances of the people as the income-tax, and otherwise so odious, is unsuc- 

cessful? And is it a wonder if a Government which eternally proclaims 

from the housetops its justice should stultify its profession while levying a most 
unpopular tax and deliberately shut at the same time the door of redress 

against aggrieved parties ? We have been obliged to say so much by way of 

& preamble in order that the reader may better understand some of the 
observations made by the Income Tax Collector in the course of his report for 

the year ending 3lst March 1902. In the fourth paragraph, it is observed that 

‘the year’s operations have resulted in an increase of Rs, 25,891 over the collec- 

tions of the preceding year. This large increase was chiefly due to the improved 
efficiency of the Department in consequence of the addition to the establish- 

ment sanctioned by Government in May 1901.’ After starving the Col- 

lector’s establishment for years past, Government were pleased to give him 

an additional staff. In doing so, however, that authority observed: ‘ It 

is hoped that with the increase of establishment now sanctioned and a 

more complete system of record, better results will be obtained.’ We 

need hardly inform the reader of the real significance of the sentence just 
quoted.........._ ‘Bring more money, never mind how unjustly or arbitrarily 

you tax the people; but get us more money.’ That was the under-current of 

thought when the mandate was sent down to the Collector. And the result of 

it may be read in the following remark: ‘ Accordingly (the italics are ours) 

: I spared no pains in carryéng out the wishes of Government.’ Of course, who 
| under the circumstances would be so reckless as to disregard the wishes of 
Government ?.. ....... Then follows the modest remark: ‘ How far my efforts 

have been successful will be seen from the figures given below.’ The figures, 

of course, show an increased yield on which the Revenue Department had set 

-its heart. But it may be instructive to further follow the narrative of the 
eautious Collector. After describing the substitution of the system of written 
“ae I of appeal in place of verbal ones he observes: (paragraph 6) 

‘The “original demand of Rs. 23,81,032 was made from 34,388 assessees as 

against Ks. 26,70,160 from 29.814 persons in the preceding year, showing a 
decrease of Rs. 2,89,128 in the demand and an increase of 4,574 in the number 
of persons assessed.’ In other words, the Collector briefly did this. He 
Miopted the barbaric method of sending round a notice of demand on all and 
irrespective of their liability. And he demanded from those liable a 
| amount than before and waited to see the result. The result was that 
‘there was a fruitful crop of appeals. But when these were heard it 
‘turtied out that in the case of 1,420 persons, called upon to pay the tax, 
they were really not liable at all to pay anything! The random shots thus 
“fired missed their mark in the case of this large number of persons! We should 
to know whether this process of ferretting out persons liable to the tax would 
>  . “have been possible in the United Kingdom.......... Is this the way to collect a 
— ax which is already looked upon as odious by the public? Is this a righteous mode 
> Wiraising it, even admitting the plea, though largely exaggerated, that many 
>> «erp So.esenpe:the tax, But more, Let.us hear the Collector’s further tale as 
,  . Selated Gn paragraph 7. : ‘ Out ‘of 34,388 original assessees, 1,420 were successful 
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assessments, the net result being a reduction of Rs. 3,29,494. In addition ta 
thig Rs. 1,84,770 were remitted on account of 2,947 double assessments in 
respect ¢f assessees who owned properties or had places of business or residences 
in more than one ward, and were assessed separately in different wards of the 
city.’ What is the true meaning to be attached to the statement we have 
emphasised? This only: that the vigilanee and zeal of the strengthened 
inspectorial staff was so phenomenal that it enabled these greyhounds not only 
to scent and spot 1,420 persons who were not liable to the tax, which by itself 
was a marvellous effort, but in ferretting out besides 2,947 poor fellows, who, 
for no fault of their own, were asked to pay the tax twice over! Was ever 
such a wonderful feat performed by a class of revenue inspectors ?......... Who 
can deny, after such a prodigious operation, that the people are right in de- 
nouncing the Income ‘l'ax Department in the city of Bombay as tyrannous ? 
It is like the Police dragging an innocent person to a Magistrate’s Court, falsely 
charging him with guilt, and withal leaving to him the onus of the proof. 
May we ask in the name of all that is just and honourable in British adminis- 
tration, whether such a procedure is at all calculated to allay the popular 
dissatisfaction with the working of the Act? But this is exactly what has been 
done in broad day-light in the city of Bombay, while the Government is 
rejoiced at this most arbitrary and unpopular method of bringing into its 
Treasury a paltry Rs. 26,000 during the last year! We must emphatically 
protest against such reprehensible procedure...,......No wonder thatthe people 
in the bazar freely talk about the ‘zoolum’ of the Income Tax Department. 
The sooner the Government directs the Department to change its present most 
objectionable method of making demands on all sorts and conditions of men at 
random without reasonable inquiry, the better.” 


25. The following is one more instance of the oppression and high-handed- 

ness of British soldiers and of the invidious distinction 

ab eaten a of colour, observed in courts of justice. Our Calcutta 
British soldiers recently correspondent writes to us that three soldiers named 
tried before the Calputta William Hawkins and two others, belonging to the 
NR eotrt (118) 17th Mar regiment of artillery stationed at Diamond Harbour, 
' went one day in search of prostitutes in order to 

gratify their lust. While engaged in this search, they came near a hut and as 
the inmates thereof refused to admit them, they set fire tothe hut. They 
were thereupon arrested and committed to the Sessions. Mr. Justice Hill, who 
presided at the trial, maintained a strictly judicial attitude throughout, but the 
jury, which was composed of Europeans, returned a verdict of ‘ not guilty’ on 
the ground that there was no evidence to prove which of the three accused had 
perpetrated the crime. Such a verdict may be technically sound but is not 
calculated to satisfy the public, who are unacquainted with the subtle distinctions 
of law. Whether the acquittal was due to the neglect of the Police to 
collect sufficient evidence orto the undue leniency of the jury, the result 
of the trial reflects no credit on the ruling class, The repeated occurrence of 
such instances only tends to confirm the native public in their opinion that it is 
quite idle to expect even-handed justice in cases between natives and Europeans. 


26. “Those at whose instance the prosecution against one Bhagirathibai, 
; the Hindu ‘plague goddess’ of Bombay, was started 
ot oe by the Bombay ust certainly be of a highly injudicious turn of 
ity Police of one Bhagirathi- j : S ; sige 
bai, the Hindu ‘plague god- ‘mind. If it was apparent that Bhagirathibai was not 
dess’ of Bombay. carrying on a trade of deceit for selfish ends, it was 
Mahrdtta (7), 16th Mer.; extremely stupid on the part of the Police officers con- 
ae ess) bth "a cerned in her prosecution to drag her into Court on the 
ae Pee Oe ‘ absurd plea that she was helping to spread the plague. 
It is apparent. that Bhagirathibai was practising the art of plague-curing as she 
knew it; and the mere fact that a number of plague patients were taken 
to her for treatment could not constitute an offence of spreading the plague 
as the learned Presidency Magistrate argued in his well-reasoned judgment. 
The prosecution was on the face of it vexatious and reflects discredit on the tact 
of the Bombay Police.” [The Gujardti observes that the action of the Police 
‘has only served to give undue arid exaggerated importance to Bhagirathi, whom 
the ignorant multitude are now more anxious to see and pay their homage to, 


Ls 


tite dvould “have been to appoint a committee to 
y of her alleged cure. The Rdst Goftdr, however, 
though | rathi may not be technically guilty in the eye of 
the ‘enlightened | h of the public have no sympathy for her and do not 
? with approval het acquittal by the Magistrate without even a warning. | 


hk 2 Commenting on the recent acquittal of a hack victoria driver, who 

Pi as i a WES ingot before Mr. Dastur, Second Presidency 

Sertae ts Boatey mm Magistrate, Bombay, with conveying a plague patient 
the matter ‘of removing in his vehicle, the Guwjardtt remarks :—The point 
a from infected whether hack victorias become infected ha be ne 
Pe ae ae veyance of plague patients requires to efinitely 

Pete A), Ith Mar. netted one ‘on. my the that once for all. At 
present reat difficulty is felt in removing plague patients from infected to 
ea uninfected localities, as the hack victoria drivers are mortally afraid of the Police 
. and refuse to convey such patients, while the conveyances provided by the 
Municipality for the purpose resemble hearses rather than ordinary convey- 
ances and nobody, therefore, likes to make use of them for the conveyance 
of plague patients. We think Government would, under these circumstances, 
do well to provide special victorias for the purpose with a view to obviate the 
inconvenience felt by the public at present. 
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ie. ' 98. “ We confess when we first saw it stated that, consequent on the 
= | Berars having definitely become part of British India 

Rumour about the amal- and the probable amalgamation of the province with 
gamation of Sind with the Bombay, our own province would be detached from the 
7 latter and handed over to the Punjab, we did not give 

rabhét (48), 7th Mar., 

S .  Bng. cols.; Sindhi (44), 7th credencetothe report. Itseems, however, there is good 
- Mar., Eng. cols. ground forthe report and that the matter is being 
a | seriously considered. If sucha momentous change is 
effected within a month or two, as the Sind Gazette understands it will be, then 
all we can say is that it will afford a significant illustrationdf the light-hearted 
manner in which important administrative changes are sometimes effected without 
reference to those most vitally concerned. The people of Sind will receive the 
news with positive alarm. It is true that Bombay does not treat us—more 
especially the important ports of Sind—with fairness, Ethnologically, too, we 
are more allied to the Punjab than to Bombay. But the evils that will come 
upon Sind, in the event of its amalgamation with the Punjab will far outweigh 
the sentimental good accompanying the transfer. As for any gain that may 
accrue to Karachi, it is not, we think, necessarily the gain of Sind or of 


. — 


the Sindhis. We hope our people will raise a powerful and organised protest 

~ rap the proposed change.” [‘The Sind Gazetiehas been of late spreading 
. \ the news t the Province of Sind is to form, from April next, a part 
_ ~ @£the Punjab, Ifthis step is really under contemplation, nothing can be 
ae more ‘disastrous to the interests of the Province. For the Punjab is immensely 
a inferior to the Bombay Presidency in administration, education and culture. 
Jeaeeeeeed be annexation of Sind to the Punjab would encourage a rush of the 
Punjabis into the Province. The inevitable result of this rush would be a 
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etowding, out of the Sindhis from Government service.] 
veal : ss iR tc _. Legislation, 
oe 2, 7 Judging by their report, the Select Committee appointed to consider 


Ds ee -Record-of-Rights Bill appears to have 
° Scorned epg removed some of the, cbjections against its provisions, 
ta (7), 18th Mar. 


: .. Mahe though, as the dissenting minutes of the Honourable 
Ee SOC SE Mr. Khare and the Honourable Mr. Dixit show, two 
aes i the more obje 8 yet remain.......... It may be at once con- 


Bill receives universal acceptance, It is in the 
¥, body, excep the confirmed. lover of benami transac- 
eliberate swin lelights in the skilful use of a hazy and 

—it is in‘every body’s interest, we say, that 
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ha& been kept for a number of years in the other ryotwari Provinces of India, 


but it was after a long controversy between the Local and the Supreme 


Governments that the former agreed to introduce the system of keeping such 
a record in the Bombay Presidency. But in accepting the useful innovation 
it would seem to have gone beyond the needs of the case in the matter 
of providing safeguards against the incompleteness of the record, For 
from the Bill it will be seen that apart from the provisions complained of 
by the Honourable Mr. Khare and the Honourable Mr. Dixit, there are others 
which would go far enough for the purpose of ensuring the correctness of the 
record. According to clause 4 it is the duty of every one who acquires 
a new right in land to report such acquisition to the village accountant 
within three months; and in case the acquirer is a minor, the responsibility 
stands, but is only shifted to the guardian who may be representing him 
for the time being. By way of penalty for non-compliance with the above 
provision it is provided in clause 8 that the defaulter shall pay a fee of twenty- 
five rupees for neglecting to report the acquisition ofa new right. But even 
supposing the penal provision to fail under given circumstances, clause 5, 


sub-clause 2, gives the village accountant, who is expected to be thoroughly 


conversant with the existing rights in the village lands and the mutation of 
rights therein, the power to take cognisance of new acquisitions of rights or 
transfers suo motu and to report them to the Mahalkari or Mamlatdar, who 
may call for such information as they like on the subject from the persons 
concerned (clause 7) and issue orders for the necessary entries being made in 
the record. These provisions would appear to be sufficient for their purpose, 
and one cannot understand why it should be necessary for a superior holder 
or a plaintiff in a civil suit to produce a copy of the entries in the record with 
regard to any piece of land or in the alternative to have his claim for assistance 
for realising revenue or for relief claimed in the plaint rejected. The conditions 
are unnecessarily troublesome; and as rightly pointed out by the Honourable 
Mr. Dixit, in the latter case, at any rate, the harm would be appreciable as the 
Civil Courts are likely to be induced to attach to the record a probative value 
which the framers of the enactment do not intend to give it. We think 
that the objectionable provisions may as well be kept back for some time till 
the capacity of the remaining safeguards for ensuring the correctness of the 
record is tested.” 


Municipalities. 


80. “The vexed question of the appointment of the Secretary of the 
Appointment of a new “+imedabad Municipality, that has been before the 
Sasser for the Ahmedabad public off and on for the last eight or nine months, 
Municipality. has been for the time being settled by the appoint- 
Praja Bandhu (22), lth ment during last week of Mr, J. L. Dunbar Gardener, 
atid lee — Mi Bak ot ex-Secretary of the Amritsar Municipality..........We 
this appointment. It appears that there was a proposal before the special 
general meeting of the local Municipality held on last Friday week that a com- 
mittee consisting of a few councillors be formed to select six men from among the 
ninety-five applicants for the post. On thisan amendment was proposed by Mr. 


V.C. Vernon that Mr, Gardener be appointed to the post. On votes being taken, | 


fourteen councillors voted for and the same uumber having voted against it, 


the President, who had already voted for the amendment, gave his casting vote 


also in favour of the amendment which was passed, and thus Mr. Gardener 
was appointed to the vacant post.........Mr. Gardener, so far as we know, does 
not possess any University degree. He has served as an Assistant in the Muir 
Mills Co., Ld., of Oawnpore, and as Secretary to the Municipal Corporations of 
Gorakhpur, Howrah and Amritsar. It appears that he is at present out of 
employ having resigned the secretaryship of the Amritsar Municipality 
some time ago in consequence of repeated attacks of malarial fever. Now, is it 
not pertinent to ask if there were none among the applicants with better quali- 
fications P We do not hesitate to say that our civic fathers have, in rejecting 
the proposal of appointing a committee, committed a serious blunder, and it is 
more than likely that they may have to repent ere long for their having made 
con 2437—?7. : 


would like to say afew wordsin connection with 
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as the situtuation is at present, it is likely to be worse with 
OM ary neither knowing the language of this district nor having 
‘speoial Qualifications,” [The Gujardt Mitre writes :—Mr. Gardener is said 
ive resigned his appointment as Secretary to the Amritsar Municipality 
g toill-health. We do not see how he will, under these circumstances, be 
6 the duties connected with his new appointment. We think 
ar, N. D., should veto the appointment. | 
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me eet? Native States. 
$1. In ancient times it was customary for an ny vewhdpr y = me the 
Page a reigns of sovereignty into the hands of his eldest son 
5 oa (oa) iteh as and to betake him self to some quiet retreat to spend 
' the evening of his days in penance or meditation. 
But at present we occasionally witness the spectacle of an Indian Chief 
abdicating his gadi in the very prime of life in favour of his son out of sheer 
isgust. It is difficult in such a case to say how far the premature retirement 
is due to the inclination of the Chief himself and how far it is due to the action 
of the Resident or the Viceroy. Are Residents appointed to give wise counsel 
to the Chiefs or to act as censors over them? If the British Government really 
takes pride in preserving Native States, why should they burden the Chiefs 
with the deadweight of Political Agents? The successors of Lord Dalhousie 
have improved upon his policy of annexation and have so far lowered the 
status of Native Chiefs that the latter are now reduced to the position 
: of mere puppets. At present a Resident receives more respect than a 
Native Chief, whose lot is really worse than that of the dumb masses in 


| _ British India. A Native Chief should really enjoy as much independence 
; as is guaranteed to him under treaty obligations. If Native Chiefs 
a aré masters of their respective States, how can the British Government 
e.* exercise the power of trying them or of making and unmaking Rajas? Why 
ae should the permission of the British Government be necessary fora Native 


Chief to ascend his ancestral gadi? Why should the British Government on 
pee receipt of complaints from the subjects of Native rulers constitute itself into 
a - .acourtof justice? The time has come for our Native Chiefs to awake to their 
_ ~*~ ~present position and make a systematic effort to safeguard their rights. 


as. Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


82, A Daékor correspondent writes to the Deshi Mitra :—Mr. R. C. Dutt, 
aS ‘Mr. B. ©, Dutt’stour in *2e well-known ex-Civilian of Bengal, was recently on 
a Gujarat. a visit to some of the villages in this district with 
> ~~) ~~~.Desht Mitra (55),19th Mar a view to acquaint himself with the condition of 

ie = daa (64), 20th the agriculturists in Gujar4t. He left Umreth for 
eS - sg eae aaa Ahmedabad with Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai. A large 
Aiea meager of people had gathered at the Railway Station (Umreth) to see 


| A number of peuple had also assembled at the Anand 

ation to meet him. Mr. Dutt intends to visit Mdtar on the 18th and 

ence he will go to Broach after spending a day with the Gaekwar at Baroda. 

_#rom Broach, he will visit Bulsér‘and Pardiin the Surat District and thence 

___—-—s*#Pkeceed to Bombay, Poona and Ndsik. He sails for England on 4th April. 

__—-—~-« {Correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes that Mr, B.C. Dutt visited 
_.  M@medabad recently accompanied by Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai of Mav. | 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) | , _ [No, 13 oF 1908, 


. District. Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special ‘Department, information 4s to any local coraplaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what. action, 
if any, is: being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i is believed 
to be the origin of the report-and what -the correct facts are. : 
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Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula « 
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Tee oe .-.| Bombay... ea eke .. _Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti) 4,000 


Bania) ; 49. , 
16 } Gujar4t Mitr’... occ] BUFAS. - occ inl i ei ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 43 eee eee 600 


17 ‘Gujardt Punch eee ees Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee eee eee 
18 | Hindi Punch... __...] Bombay os oy ge ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérsi;43 .,.; 800 


19 | Kaiser-e-Hind i ae Do. Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; -. ok 3,200 


90 | Kathidwdr News... oo:| HSjkot ... ...| Bi-weekly Ane Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 40 ... soe | © 460 


91 | Kadthidwdr Times oe eee .| Do. eo  «e.| Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 480 
. Brahman) ; 34. : 
g2 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...) Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  ... —. Fences sasih Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 500 
| : | | man);om : 3 i 

23 | Rast Goftar vee e+) Bombay — w-| Do. ee ve | PAHlonji Barjorji Desdi; Pérsi oF wee} 1,550 a 


24 |Satya Vakta a ek De ...| Fortnightly ... a Hindu (Shrim4li|  55¢ 


95 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda... — ...| Weekly... _...| M&meklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 24 ,,,) 4,200 


96 |SuryiPrakésh ... .y|Surat ... ...| Do. -s «| Umedram Nagindws Dfy&bhai; (Hindu) 250 
| | (Bania) ; 25. ; 


ANGLO-KA’NAR BSE. 
: | as “as 
27 | Rajahansa... ..  ...) Dhdrwir ...| Weekly... —...| Divakurpant Jathar; Hindu (Karhdda 100 

7 ; | | Brahman); 405 | 
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Bithra wl 
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_. eee ove 
Baroda ... ves 
Bombay... eee 


Bombay... jee 

Sukkur ... sia 

Hyderabad 
(Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind) .... 


Bombay. ... 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


nee tt ot B. Abbott... one ee 


Br&hman); 35 

Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manage Damodar S4vlé4r4m Yande; 
Hindu 1a Marétha) 38 

Savliram sation Vichare; Hindu 
(Martha) ; 28. 


wan Brd4hman); 31. 

Ganesh Ball&l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 31. 

W4man R&mchandra Joshi, B.A.; Hindt 
(Chitp4wan Brdhmah) ; 28. | 


man) ; 28. 

Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

Dw4rk#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
28. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 35. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 44 ... cee 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 35 nee oes 


(1) Ali Mahomed a Dehlvi; Muham- 
madan (Pathan) ; 

(2) Kazi Mahumod Hesein ; Muhammadan ; 32. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41 oe 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 28. 


|Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 69 ... 


Rao Saheb Y. R. Katti; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 63. 


; 


ae Ismfil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Néndbhéi Ratanji i Chichgar ; ; Phrsi 47 “ 
Bilubhai Kauda Maniar ; Hindu (Moda Bania) ; 


age 30. 
Kaikhosra — ent i Minocheher-Homji, B.A, ; 


i por ha 


Maheshonient Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 


3 Hindu (Kichis, £6, 8 


Bhau Govind S4pkar ; Hindu (Deshastha Brf-| 


Hari Narfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 


Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé&-| 


- 


| 
Gopal Vithal Mantzi ; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. aga 
Gusariti—continued. | ve 
56 | Deshotkarsh see -+| Ahmedadad ,..| Weekly .. 4. pe we amma Audich oon 30 
man; 30 
57 | Din Mani... soo ~«=—-—s eve] Bach ... cco} DO, eco > oes "Bania) Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
nia); 24. 
68 | Fursad ... coe -»s/ Bombay ... .--| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 43 ... ee 600 
‘59 | Gadgadat ... oe ve ge Be ooo) Weekly ... os te Manchharém; Hindu (Dassodaj} 1,000 
ania); 36. | 
60 |GapSup ... — o --| Do. ... — ee| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh&h Jehéngir Murzbén; Pdérsi;27 ... 425 
61 Hind Mitra ten eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eo eeeecce | eee 
62 | Fitechchhu one --| Ahmedabad .../ Do. ooo ...| Kdélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
63 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay oes ee aia ee eee} Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 27 soo} 1,000 
64 | J&m-e-Jamshed ... wt ak  -s- vee| Daily soe ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi;54 ...} 3,000 
| 
65 | Kaira Vartamdén ... coe] KGITR ccc ..| Weekly ... es} Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Shravaki  ... 
Bania) ; 55-6 
66 | kKAthidwddno Him4yati ..., Ahmedabad...) Do... nat eabese oe 
67 Nagar Charcha or the} Bombay... ool ERE ces e«.| Ardeshir Pestanji Contractor ; P4rsi ; 33 sil 500 
Topics. 
68 Naveési Prak4sh ... ooo} Navsd@ri .- | Weekly ... »».| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 54 pus one 800 
| 
69 | Nure Elam «+ eve} Bombay... —...| Monthly... —_—,..) Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 36 ve 600 
70 Nydyadarshak ... .»} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly ...| Gatal4l © Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 200 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
71 | Praja Mitra son ...| Kardchi... .«.| Bi-weekly «+| Nurbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 33. 400 
72 | Praja Pok4r jon eoo| Surat. ... ...| Weekly ... »»+| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 43... ae 400 
73 =| Punch Dand sad e+| Bombay ... on gre: tama! ees — Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 800 
l. 
74 | Samsher Bahddur... sl Ahmedabad ....|_ Do. ave iii "Son Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
nia) ; 59. 
75 |Sénj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ... ooo] Daily soe — ie can 
76 | Stri Bodh ... ane a ae. oe ...| Monthly .--| Péllonji Burjorji Des4i ; Parsi ae 400 
7? =| Surat Akhbar a oxel ee -.-| Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 47 ... iil 300 
78 |Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha moe ae ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 250 
: 32. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ssa) SO has vel So ae -»-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Brah-| __... 
man); 20. 
HInpt. 
SO i Pandit... eee st ROOMS - ess ve.| Weekly vee en Covtntne Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu ( Wan- 175 
: =, Jari) ; 41 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... eh Dil eee Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar! 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 37. 
KANARKESE. 
g2 Digvijaya ... sue -.| Gadag .. ...| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa a na Besrimered ; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 3 
83 | Hubli Patra eee wt ae et ah ae ...| MahAadeo Shridhar Ki ikott ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
; Brahman) ; 32. | 
84 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dhérwar <A oi oo »--| CL) Shivram Mahddev Khdénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karhada Brahman) ; 31. 
(2) Anndcharya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 353. 
85 |Loki Bandhu ... at a a at kh. ce ...|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindv 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; ; 39. 
86 | Loka Mitra ae soe] HaVeri (Dhér-; Do. ... ...|Gundo Melgir Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
‘ioe war). | Brahman); 26. . 
87 | Rasik Ranjini .2 ...| Gadag ... Ge ee | Gaurishankar Rimprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Brahman); 39, 
MARATHI. 
88 | Arunodaya ian ct EO ccc o-| Weekly ... ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
| | BrAéhman); 58. 
89 | A’rydvart ... a eee} Dhulia ... a eee} Vithal Lakshman Upa@sani; Hindu er » 800 
exe Breéhman) ; 39, 
90 | Bakul i pani coe] Ratnagiri a Do. ees al Hari Dharméji GAndhi ees ’ eee eee Pr) dae 
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35 | -Khandesh Vaibhav 
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Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
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Weekly ... 
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— Bhikaji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


‘ 
O28 cas 


Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman) ; 31. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawean Br&hman) ; 38. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brébhman); 36. 

A bait Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
4V, 

Jagannath Baéléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahman ; 36. 

Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnavis; Hindu (Chandra 

seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 

Sad@shiv Vishvandth #May4dev; Hindu 

(Chitpdwan Brahman) ; 26, 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdéji Rdmchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 54. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 38. 

Vinayak Nardyan Bhdte; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Do. do. ove 


Shridhar Véaman Sithaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. | 

Kfshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 

wan Brahman); 62. 

Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
wan Brahman) ; 72. 

Trimdak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 38. 

Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
eee gree Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 45. 

Hari Naérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 
Bréhman) ; 36. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athlé; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bradhman) ; 47. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 45. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 23. 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 25. 


Anant Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
| Bréhman) ; 38. 


Pindurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 
36. 
Késhingth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 46. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 41. 
Do. do. ove 
Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 27. | 


Vishnu Rémchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 


(Bréhman). 
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Nydy& Sindhu .., 
Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandkari Mitra 
PooraVaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna 
Pratod _... 

Prakashak ... coe 
Réighav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 

Satya Sho dha 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Sbri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 


Sumant ... ie 
| Sudarshan... 
Sudhakar ... 
Udyamotkarsh 
Vartddarsh 


Vengurla Vritta 
Vidya Vilas 


Vidyarthi... 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas@r ... ase 


Vritta Sudha 
Vyapari 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 
Sind Sudhar 


Sookree 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


URDU. 


Maviana Punch ... 
Mnfid-i-Rozgar 
Sir Punch... 

Sult4n-ul-Akhb4r 


Maritui—continued. 
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Eombay Punch Bahadur .: 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 
Do. eee 

Vadgaon 

Jalgaon ... 

Barsi «.. 
Islampur 
Bijzpur ... 
SOC exc 
MA4legaon 
Ratnagiri 
Sholapur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 
Do. 
Karad 


Ahmednagar 


Pen 


Bombay ... 
Malvan ... 


| Vengurla 


Kolhapur 
Nandurbar 


Do. 


Wai 


‘Sétéra .. 


| Poona ... 


Karachi... 


Do. 


Do. 
Re 
Do. 
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Weekly ... 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do... 
Do. 


Monthly | 


Weekly ... 
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.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brdéhman) ; 30. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brdhman): 31. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshastk 
ae ; 39. 

Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 36. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 561 ... 


Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 40. 

Govind Gangdédhar Pendse ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
25. 7 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 39... 


...|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


28. 


Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


(1) Vindvak Balkrishna NAdkarni 


Brahman) ; 57. 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 45 


Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
38. 

Vdaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karh4da Braéh- 
man) ; 22. 

Ramchandra Appa#ji Chitale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 53. 


Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Brahman); 35. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 43. 


Ramchandra Purushotam NAdkarni; Hindu 
(Gaud Brahman) ; 19. 

Vithal Govind Banavalikar; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 47. 

Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 47. 

Sadashiv Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman ; 25. 


(2) R4&mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

| pawan Braéhman) ; 49. 


..uaxman VA4man Khatdvk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman). 


eee 


Nana Ddd4ji Gund Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 36. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 ,,, 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
Khanchand Rahumal ;*Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


Jhamatmal Ldlehand ; Hindu ( Bunia) ; 42 


eee3e* 


Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrahk; 
Muhammadan; 48. 

eoecee | 
Hakim Mahomed Abdu, Hamid Farrabk . 


Muhammadan; 48. 
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Nha »++| Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... .»| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRéjurkar; Hindu 125 
Diba). (Brahman) ; 30. 


cool DOW! ove »»-| Parashram Govind ; Hindu (Brahman); 43, 45 
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eek Bombay... eee Weekly... eee Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 22 eee bee 700 
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> the Newspaper in the above 


of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in tn’  Sicial Spelli 
Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


it is left out, and the short a (SA = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
sage except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


gor giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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GUJARATI. 
66a} Mahi Kantha Gazette.) Sadra | Weekly us pve ove 
72, | Prakish and Gadga-| Bombay ecof Do. eos stneee | coe 
| dat. 
Manra’THI. ; 
Q9la | Bhu't... oni ...| Bombay .»»| Monthly i nee are : 


Notz.—Gadgaddt has ceased to eXist as a separate paper. Itis amalgamated with the Prakash. The Sudarshan, 
the Mavlana Punch, the Mufid-i-Rozgar.and the Sir Punch have ceased to exist. okaseva has ceased to exist asa 
separate paper. It is amalgamated with the Udyamotkarsh. : 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “We wonder if the new rupee, which is being struck off at the mints 
bearing the King-Emperor’s head on one side and 

| Alleged defects in the new 4g simple design on the other, is a sort of a Coronation 
rupee bearing the King-Em- hoon to the illicit coiner It seems uncommonly like 


ror’s effigy. , . . 
Voice of India (13), 28th it For the new coin will have practically a’ bare 
Mar. surface on its reverse, on, which we are accustomed 


te see the scroll-work with the inscription. This 
would lighten the work of the forger considerably, and might swell the ranks 
of illicit coiners, The greatest care ought to be taken in the manufacture of 
the new rupee, for it is in the forging of new coins that detection is most 
difficult. But the authorities would seem to be giving a helping hand to 
the forger. Moreover, the native public at large might be suspicious of rupees 
which are so plain on one side. As itis, ignorant people object to receive 
payment in the new coins bearing the King-Emperor’s head. ‘They ask for 
Maharanicha sikka, for they have grown familiar with the bust of our late 
beloved Empress. It is said that the mints are issuing a crore of new rupees, 
and are turning them out as fast as they can. We hope Government will 
quietly withdraw the new coin from circulation when they find it convenient 
to do so, and replace it by another.”’ 


2. Lord George Hamilton is reported to have made a statement in his 

_ recent speech at Bradford to the effect that on the 

Heres vf as took Pret Delhi Durbar day the last famine relief work in the 

Hamilton re the famine relief country was closed. This remark of His Lordship 

“o in ae 7 99). o0nq i8 nothing less than a falsehood, for not only have { 

a andhy (22), 22nd ve not yet seen the last of relief works, but these | 

works are actually on the imcrease. Lord Georgeis — 

supplied by the Government in this country with correct facts and figures 

relating to famine, and it is therefore no less surprising than regrettable that 

he should be betrayed into making misleading statements about India before the 
British public. 


es erm , ‘ net Aa . 
" : . 


8. “We fully share the opinion so well expressed in the columns 
of the Times of India of Wednesday last on the 


op rotest of the Bombey excellent protest which the Bombay Chamber of 


the disabilities of the Indian Commerce has recently addressed to the Government 


settlers in South Africa. of India against the fresh legislation to boycott all 
Reiew-+- iad (19), 22nd glasses of Indian emigrants just passed by the autho- 
Mar., Eng. cols. rities at Cape Colony. The extremely selfish policy 


which ‘dictates that exclusion is indeed greatly to be regretted.........._ Let 
us hope with the Chamber of Commerce that its protest may lead to some 
good. <As the Ttmes of India puts it, those precious ‘Imperialists,’ who boast 
of empire-building and British naval supremacy and the rest of the cant which 
passes muster for the highest statesmanship in the present decadent state of 
British politics, ‘prate of Empire and deny to indians the elementary condi- 
tions of citizenship. They plead for closer inter-Imperial trade, and yet 
put India under a ban, and deal with her as if she had no place in the Imperial 
system.’ That is the cruz of the grievance. Truer words were never spoken 
on this subject........... Our contemporary states that it is wrong to reproach i 
the Imperial Government of England for its apparent want of sympathy 34 
towards Indian emigrants in South Africa and its absolute immobilit a 
of action to redress the vexatious hardships to which they are subjected. 
The true reason is that ‘while the power of veto vests in the Crown, 
it would be an aot of political folly to use it to thwart the opinion of 
the self-governjng Colonies’! Here lies the real secret, not unknown to us, Ss 
but which is now openly proclaimed. It then comes to this, that England a 
is so extremely selfish and is besides so much absorbed in wealth-making and Ue 
empire-building by means of its ‘ self-governing” Colonies, that it dare not 
take drastic steps, to put an end to the tyranny of these Colonial Governments | 
To do so, according to the opinion of our contemporary, would be ‘to_ 
reproduce the circumstances which induced the Declaration of Independence’! 
What does then in reality this come to, this refusal on the part of the Imperial 
Government of Great Britain to thwart the wishes of its Colonists? This only, © 
that India being only a dependency, powerless aud voiceless, can always be 
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put to all sorts of uses for of Imperial interests,—political and 
material—specially for exploiting the mineral and other wealth of the self- 
werning Colonies by means of Indian Emigration Acts; but it is no part 
{'the’ of the same Government to prevent the Colonies from inflicting 
of the poor Indians any zoolum they like! The Colonies must be nursed at 
the toh of India! ‘The interests of the microscopic self-governments must 
We “held supreme while those of the despotically governed Indians—forming 
one-fifth of the human race—must be held subordinate thereto! The Crown 
itself dare not veto any act of the Colonials lest they should throw off their 
lance to it and declare their independence as the Colonists in the United 
States did a century ago! This, says the Times of India, is the real 
reason why India in matters Colonial must irretrievably go to the wall! 
What a sad commentary is it indeed on the so-called righteous administration 
of British India, and what a sadder commentary on the imbecility of the lmpe- 
rial Government of Great Britain that it dare not offend the handful of 
Colonists, who, in defiance of it, may choose to pass any laws for Indians. 
for their selfish purposes, howsoever unjust and tyrannous these may 
be. If this be the kind of political justice which is to be meted out to 
India in the future, then farewell to all British justice and adieu to all the 
benignty of British Indian administration. Indians are not to have the equal 
rights of British citizenship. India, according to this propaganda of the British 
mS Imperialists, must give way to the Colonies. Then why retain the country at 
a all? Its retention can have but one significance, that it is a preserve to be 
% retained by Great Britain to satisfy its own selfish ends, namely, for maintain- 
ing its supremacy in the world of politics and economics, If such is the inward 
policy of the Imperial Government, the sooner it is officially proclaimed 
the better. Weshall then at least know that India need expect no justice 
and no privileges of equal citizenship from Great Britain. Verily, the noble 
altruistic ideals of freedom which British statesmen in the nineteenth century 
so actively inculcated are being slowly destroyed. They are being substituted 
ao by the Imperialism of the day, with its base and ignoble ideals which, we 
s need not say, carry with them the potential elements of ultimate national 
2 ruin, elements which must perforce level to the ground the glorious fabric of 
the great British Empire which has braved the battle and the breeze fora 
thousand years.” 


4, ‘* The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have addressed the Government of 

India on the subject of the Cape Colony Emigration 

*s a Gujardti (15), 22nd Mar., Restriction Act which was recently passed.........._ The: 

 . oh a a! Ps ag i are Chamber rightly point out that the success of the 

_ aor Pe Mer. Adian trader throughout East Africa is the best proof 

: en Rieaigens of his civil virtues and of his value in the develop- 

ment of atropical country. By his frugality he has helped in rendering 

~~ living less expensive in South Africa. ‘This is no smali service, since the 

‘high cost of living in South Africa is one of its most serious economical problems, 

If the South African Colonies are obstinate, there is no reason why the Govern- 

ment of India should not refuse indentured labour under the Indian Emigra- 

tion Act. This remedy has over and over again been suggested to Government 

= s and the Chamber hold that it would be a proper thing to do if rights enjoyed 

= by negroes and other foreigners are denied to the British Indian subjects 

a ‘ot His Majesty. It remains to be seen how far the Government of India is 

able to resist Colonial sentiment in South Africa and courageously do their 

duty by the people under their own sway.” (The Dnydn Prakdsh and the 
Sudhdrak make somewhat similar remarks. ] 


» «©6§ © Til-luck continues to dog the footsteps of unhappy, India. As if the 
Bit 2) many moraland material afflictions from which her 
4s Death of Mr. W.8. Caine, gons have been suffering were not enough for them, 
MP, | there comesthe news of the sudden death of that 
ns genuine Englishman, Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., who 
for years past had been strenuously and zealously 
working in their cause in Great Britain. We need 
118), , 24th aoe hardly refer to the political career of the deceased as 
ie. 1574. 9309 “@ Stauneh Liberal in the House of Commons. His 

BE Latenio | tootial subject was Temperance.. He will be best 
/ ot Temembered in his own country as. a staunch 
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combatant and reformer in this cause. And many indeed will be the 


expressions of regret at his untimely loss, But theJoss of Mr. Caine to India is 
greater.......... ~The loss of such an Englishman at this juncture is indeed 
most lamentable and India cannot but bemoan it........... India, however, has a 
duty to discharge and it is to be hoped it will lose no time in expressing its 
gratitude by raising some suitable memorial which may suitably commemoraté 
his name. Lastly, we should say that it is an incorrect statement that Mr. 
Caine retired from the British Committee because his views regarding the 
Congress had undergone modification. We absolutely deny it. The difference 
which led to his retirement was simply confined to the weekly publica- 
tion of India. His first views touching the Congress remained unchanged 
all through.” [The Gujarati, the Uahrdtta, the Kesari, the Phanizg and 


the Panch Bahddur contain similar notices deploring Mr. Caine’s death as a 
heavy loss to India, } 


6. In some of our previous issues we surveyed the struggles of some Euro- 
pean nations to achieve independence and casually 
Alleged indifference shown hinted that India might have averted many a national 
a Pa princes and peoples of calamity which overtook her in the past, had only her 
ndia in the past to ward off ' "i 
the danger of foreign con- P¥inces and peoples shown a united front to the 
quest and the effect of such Swarms of foreign invaders that constantly poured 
indifference upon the course jnto the country in times gone by. We intend to 
= history of the dwell at some length to-day on what India might 
Kl (109), 20th Mar. have been able to achieve if her Rajas and peoples 
had been animated by a spirit of union. We shall 
for the moment give a free rein to our imagination and try to depict India not 
as she is under analien rule but as she might have been—an independent and 
prosperous nation free from foreign yoke. From the earliest times, our 
country has attracted many greedy foreigners bent on plunder and conquest. 
From the times of Darius and Alexander to those of Muhammad of Gazni and 
Muhammad Ghori, there have been a series of foreign incursions into this country 
from the North-West, but the Indian Kajas remained indifferent, and witnessed 
the fall of their neighbours with apparent unconcern. They did not even care 
sufficiently for their own safety and thus it came to pass that the country fell 
an easy prey to alien conquerors and freebooters. In the whole range of 
Indian history-it was only on three occasions that our people endeavoured to 
unite and make common cause to ward off an alien foe. During one of the 
expeditions of Muhammad of Gazni a few Hindu principalities like Gwalior, 
Ujjain and Kalingar united together to meet the foreign invader. At the 


siege of Chitore, a similar spirit was shown by some Kaj put Chiefs nd in later times 


Nana Fadnavis tried to form a Maratha confederacy but failed in his attempt. 
We may contrast this culpable supineness on the part of our people to safevuard 
their own independence with the extreme watchfulness of the British to cuard 
their Indian possessions from all possible danger from the side of Hussia, 
They have entered into a friendly alliance with the Amir of Afghanistan and 
always keep an army ready on the frontier to meet any possible emergency. 
Similarly, they have made friends with Japan with a view to the possibilities of 
a disturbance in China. The Indians, on the other hand, took no measures to 
repel foreign invasion and allowed not only Muhammadan but even European 
adventurers to settle into the country. The Portuzucse, the Dutch and the 
French formed settlements in India in quick. succession and established a trade 
connection with the country. Dupleix went one'stage further and eherished 
the daring ambition of founding a French Empire in the East and employed 
native sepoys for military service. It was the duty of the Indian people at this 
juncture to resist such encroachments.upon their country’s trade and independ- 
ence and to drive out the foreigners from the country. A national army should 
have been raised and the country cleared of all foreigners. ‘The country would 
then have become independent. Prosperity would have followed in the wake of 
independence. We could easily have availed ourselves of all modern inventions 
and scientific appliances and the country would have boasted of huge. manufac- 
tories. There might have been a powerful Indian navy and India could have lent 
moral support to many a country in Asia, which is at present threatened with an- 
nexation by Russia. She might have declared her Munroe doctrine in Asia and: 
con 2475—3 . 
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the abilities.of her sons would have formed a free scope for development, She 
- would have enjoyed! all these'advantages,if her princes and peoples had united in 
the past to drive off the foreigners, but she would at the same time have lost a 
number of advantages that have fallen to her share. She would not have had 
the benefit of British rule. But in the absence of British rule, she would have 
me been spared the horrors of the mutiny, there would have been no forgery by 
ae - Qlive, no oppression by Warren Hastings, no.annexations by Lord Dalhousie, 
pe - goslayery and famine in the land and no dread of a Russian invasion. 
4, “The principal feature which distinguishes the Financial Statement 
Lagi ' introduced into the Viceregal Legislative Council on 
_ Introduction of the Indian Wednesday last from its immediate predecessor of 
rai in the Viceroy’s twelve by cor gl ago is the 0p to a Mg pamtey 
‘ser-t-Hind (19), extent of that high falutin which outraged the sensi- 
an hae eng herere bilities of the entire Indian community and evoked a 
storm of most legitimate criticism thereon. The 
glowing legend about the returning prosperity of the masses and their pheno- 
menal recuperative resources, which was so loudly related therein, was openly 
challenged by the critics of the Government, European and Indian alike, as 
being devoid of foundation. While the poor tiller of the soil had hardly emerg- 
ed from his famishing condition and had scarcely been able to set himself up on 
his legs again, we were told to believe that he was prospering beyond the most 
ine anticipations! In support of that statement we were invited to the 
figures of imports, specially of cotton fabrics which had filled the coffers of the 
State and rejoiced the heart of the ecstatic Finance Minister. We were asked 
to scan the increasing saving banks deposits, and deny, if we could, the correct- 
a ness of the hyperbole. Well, the evidence adduced was scanned, and scanned 
eS . with a vengeance by the critics, and the correctness of the facts -was absolutel 
a. denied, And none more stoutly did service in this respect than the gallant 
representative of Bombay in the Imperial Council. He pricked the bubble and 
tore the mask of the so-called Prosperity Budget of the Empire. Great indeed 
was the searching of hearts and greater still the flutter in the Viceregal dovecot. 
*'The new spirit ’ of solvent criticism, founded on facts, which the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta had introduced into the Supreme Council and which impotently drew 
down on him the wrath of that bumptious financial Jove, Sir James Westland, 
was advanced a stage further by the careful and logical Professor Gokhale. Asa 
result there was tribulation and confusion in the camp of the superior book- 
- keepers........... It is a satisfaction to note that the incident has had its salutary 
effect on the financial authorities. For we notice that the Budget statement 
presented last Wednesday carefully avoids exaggeration and steers clear of 
all optimism save of the mildest character. Apart from this special feature, 
_ there is nothing to which we can specifically refer. Of course, it was a foregone 
_onelusion that the coming year’s budget should show asurplus........... ‘The total 
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aes there is still such a large balance of receipts over expenditure ?......... 
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devoid of any financial ‘ statesmanship ’ which the superficial panegyrists in: the 
Press have magniloquently described. and admired. But how can we expect 
statesmanship from untrained financiers who are pitchforked into the position of 
Finance Ministers from time to time to the great misfortune of India? In our 
long experience we have only known of two thoroughly trained experts who 
showed genuine financial statesmanship since the time of the lamented Mr, 
Wilson, our first Finance Minister. These were the late Mr. Laing, who 
succeeded Mr. Wilson, and Lord Cromer. A radical reform of Indian finances 
is sadly wanted but so long as we have only fair weather Imperial Book- 
keepers, gushing Viceroys of unbounded optimism and fat surpluses evolved 
out of currency jugglery, it is hopeless to expect it. That is the greatest 
misfortune of India.” 


8. “The only notable feature of the Financial Statement laid by Sir 
: Edward Law on Wednesday last before the Supreme 
Legislative Council is the long looked-for but long 
delayed remission of taxation. The Finance Member 
does not this time indulge in heroic and optimistic statements and draw a roseate 

icture about the condition of India, though he has still found it necessary 
to cling to his old faith insome places. How thesurpluses which have accumu- 
lated from 1899-1900 constitute in themselves the strongest evidence of the 
recuperative power of the country or how the larger realisations from the excise 
duty on local cotton fabrics can be treated as conclusive evidence of the in- 
creasing purchasing capacity of the people without taking into consideration 
disturbing influences is not explained. We find no attempt on the part of the 
Finance Member to meet the position taken up last year in Council and out- 
side that the surpluses are all currency surpluses and that the economic condi- 
tion of India when examined not for a period of three or five years but for a 
period extending over one or two decades has distinctly deteriorated. But let 
us return to the question of the remission of taxation. It was the subject of 
common talk throughout India at the time that the magnificence of the Delhi 
Durbar was only paralleled by the magnificence of the generosity displayed by 
Government in not granting any boon or concession on such an unprecedented 
occasion, A truly noble-minded spirit of Imperialism and huckstering com- 
mercialism can never form a happy blend. The experiment was, however, tried 
at Delhi but failed. If rumour speaks true, it was not Lord Curzon but 
Lord George Hamilton who was responsible for the disappointment which the 
absence of any concession to the people at large caused throughout India. 
Well, the concession has at last come, though without its grace. Despite the 
credit fer prudence that Sir Edward Law has taken to himself in not having 
remitted taxation in 1902, we think the step could have been safely taken 
last year. The reduction of eight annas in the duty on salt, though it has 
been effected with considerable unwillingness, will be welcomed throughout the 
country as an act of bare justice. We need not be unduly elated by this 
concession, because it is accompanied with an intimation that Government 
might be compelled in future to once more ‘seek the means of increasing 
revenue,’ The other measure of justice which the Financial Statement 
announces is the raising of the limit of exemption from income-tax to Rs. 1,000, 
The Congress has year after year advocated this reform. The Indian Pre-s has 
for years past persistently pressed upon Government the urgent necessity of 
raising the taxable minimum to Ks. 1,500. Lord Curzon’s Government have 
chosen the middle course and raised if to Rs. 1,000. This is also an act of bare 
justice. ‘I'he salt tax as well as the income-tax were imposed to meet special 
exigencies. But they became, as usual, permanent features of our fiscal system 
to the great hardship of the people. Lord Curzon’s Government have at last 
done what should have been done long’ ago in accordance with solemn promises 
publicly given in the Supreme Legislative Council. The pecuniary value of the 

resent concession is represented by £1,393,000 or 209 lakhs of rupees, That 
is the most gratifying and welcome feature of the Budget. Indians are 
invariably thankful even for small mercies and we congratulate Lord 
Curzon’s Government on the wisdom of the measure they have now sanctioned 


after years of agitation by the Indian Press'and the Congress.” _ 


Gujar@'ti (15), 22nd Mar., 
Eng. cols. 


% "Budget estimates of the coming official year provide for the 
eof O ga uction of the salt-tax and the lightening of the 
Bendhu (22), 2nd tooometax, We are distinctly thankful for these. 
| a ‘alleviations of our burden, however belated they 
ght gome. But we venture to hold that these favours might have been 
need with better grace at the Delhi Durbar, and the announcement: 
vena cettainly have fitted in with the grandeur and solemnity of the occa- 
sion. But it should not be our business to quarrel with favours whenever 
and in whatever shape they come. However, we must give expression to 
the rally prevalent feeling that a still greater reduction of the salt- 
tax would have been more highly prized and more beneficent in its effects 
than the lightening of the income-tax, as the former impost touches the 
poorest people the most. Nevertheless we must not grudge the Indian Govern- 
ment our warmest thanks for the spirit of generosity it has displayed, not 
‘because it was not our right to expect such a generous treatment from our 
rulers but because such manifestations have been singularly absent up to the 
resent time. We reserve the consideration of the Budget for our next issue. 
ut to those detractors of the Congress, who think that that body is doing no 
good to the people, and to those of its friends who despair because no imme- 
diate good attends its constitutional efforts, we must point out that the reduc- 
tion of the salt-tax and of the income-tax must be directly laid to the credit of 
the Indian National Congress, despite official disclaimers to the contrary.” 


10. ‘* After twenty years, the Government of India have at last seen their 
ee a way to reduce taxation. The Budget for the coming 
a ee dond Mar. Jormer year reduces the salt duty from two rupees and eight 
cE annas to two rupees per maund and raises the taxable 
eS minimum of income from five hundred to one thousand rupees. These remissions 

are to be welcomed not only for the amount of relief they bring to the tax-payer, 

but also as furnishing an indubitable proof of the conviction of those responsible 

for the administration of the country that the situation justifies a hopeful 

outlook. In public finance. pie of remission is worth a ton of assurance. 

The meaning of it is plain and clear to the mar in the street. It is the readiest 

and surest means whereby a Finance Minister communicates his hopes 

* to each individual member of the community whose taxes he administers.......... 

 §ir Edward Law’s Budget is a remarkable one in many respects but in none 

ey more than in the assimilation of some ofthe leading ideas urged on Govern- 

ment by non-official Indian opinion. His Excellency the Viceroy is to be 

congratulated on the good luck which has followed him even in this 

most unlucky department of Indian affairs, the more so asthers was not any 

very striking indication in the policy of Government of courting a surplus. So 

far as economies have contributed to the surpluses, they have ‘been economies 

‘at the wrong end, and it is because we cannot get that fact out of sight that 
we feel hampered i in our expression of satisfaction on the present occasion. ” 


11. It is one of the cardinal principles of Political Economy that the State 

e ujar iti (25), 29nd Mar, Should recover from the people in the shape of taxation 
only as much money as is necessary to carry on the 

aiiministration. In India, there have been surpluses during the last five years 
and Government were bound to reduce taxation in view of these surpluses. They 
‘sho ald have done so five years ago, but probably deferred taking the step till the 
oronation year in the hope that the people would be gratified to see their 


jurdens reduced shortly after the Coronation. If the authorities cherished such a 
hope, f! is not likely to be fulfilled. The people are so heavily burdened with 
xes at present that, the present remissions are not calculated to satisfy them in 
he foi st, Tn fact, taxation has been carried to such a high pitch in India, that 
absolutely no room for increasing it in the event of a serious emergency. 
> would ‘not have minded paying increased taxes, if they had been 
in material prosperity.. But this question of the poverty of the 
ubject of a vexed and interminable controversy between the 
the non-official critics of Government. The fact that the people 
=  @86 progressing in“ point of x : ateri ‘wealth and advancement is as stoutl 
|, Migintained’on the” one side as it is vehemently denied on the other. It is 


f 
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impossible; we think, for any one to hold, after witnessing the’ ravages of the 
recent famine, that the material prosperity of the country is increasing. The 
best. test of such prosperity lies in the contentment of the people. If they are 
discontented and think that their days of happiness and prosperity are for ever 
left behind them, what earthly purpose is served by the Finance Mainister’s 
glowing descriptions of the prosperity of the people in the Council Chamber ? 
It is impossible for the people of India and also of England, in view of the disas- 


trous effects of recent famines, to believe in the prosperity myth of the Finance 
Minister any longer. 


‘ 

12. ‘* Without doing injustice to the eminent men who have preceded 
ee i a Lord Curzon, it may be said that since Lord Ripon, 
Mar hes. i a Viceroy has been more popular and beloved 

a than the present head of the Indian Government, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that the second occasion within living memory, when 
relief has been given to the poor inhabitants of India, has been at the hands of 
one in whom the people have learnt to recognise the administrative traits which 
characterised the great Liberal Vicercy. ‘The two chief features of the present 
Budget are a reduction in the salt-tax by 20 per cent., and the raising of the 
income-tax minimum to Rs. 1,000. It would be a mistake to suppose that it is 
for this reduction in taxation alone that the present year’s Budget is remarkable. 
There are other reasons for congratulating Sir Edward Law on it. ‘This will be 
the fifth year when the Indian Exchequer will show a surplus, but on account 
of the reduction in the salt duty and the income-tax, the estimated surplus this 
time is the smallest for some years. Turning to the revenue and the expenditure 
side, we find that the estimated revenue for the year is £76,355,400, the ex- 
penditure being £75,406,700. It will be remembered that last year Sir Edward 
Law’s review of the economic situation was contested in many well-informed 
quarters, both in India and England. This year the Finance Minister, while 
dwelling on the subject, says ‘Asa general indication of increasing wealth 
ot the tax-payers, I think that a very fairly correct estimate of the position is 
to be ubtained by noting the increase in the revenue returns under heads, the 
returns from which are manifestly dependent on their spending power. Such 
heads are Salt, Excise, Customs, Post Office,’ &c. Citing figures for the four 
years ending 1902-03, Sir Edward maintains that the ‘ inevitabie deduction from 
the figures tabulated must: be that the material prosperity of the people asa 
whole is making good progress.’ Doubtless many people will agree witl: the 
Finance Minister in the matter, but it is open to question whether he is not still 
taking too rosy a view of the situation. But let us not pick holes ina Budget 
that is, from many points, the most satisfactory we have had for many years past, 
It has been stated that Lord Curzon will stay in India at least till the next 
Budget is presented to the Council. We hope that in this we shall not be dis- 
appointed, and that the estimates for the year 1904-05 will disclose a greater 
boon for the people than was found possible this year.” 


13. ‘When we wrote last week on the subject of possible remission of 
- | taxation in India in view of the anticipated surplus 
_ Mahratta (7), 22nd Mar, fo» the next year, we took it for granted that only 
the taxable minimum under the Income Tax Act would be raised from 500 
to 1,000 rupees a year.......... We did not even dream that Lord Curzon’s 
beneficent scheme of remission would embrace both the salt and the income 
taxes at once; and we may therefore frankly say that for the first time in 
our experience has the scope of a beneficent measure of Government exceeded 
the bounds of our expectation if not of our desire. For, as announced by Sir 
lidward Law at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, while the 
relief to income-tax payers would, under the remission scheme, amount to about 
36 lakhs of rupees, the reduction of salt-duty from two rupees and eight annas 
to two rupees a maund would result in a saving of nearly one crore and seventy 
lakhs of rupees tothe Indian people. The total relief would thus amount to two 
crores and six lakhs, and Lord Curzon’s Government deserve the gratitude of 
all classes and communities of the Indian people for this almost. unprecedented 
measure of generous relief.......... .The memory of the public will, in the 
transport of their joy and by the re-awakening of associations, be carried back . 
about twenty years when andther good Viceroy had been able to carn 
CON 247 55 . : 
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tude of the Indian Nation bya similar act of practical generosity ; 
the chorus of national thanksgiving Lord Curzon may find ample 
sempensation for the harsh words which he had to hear in connection with 
he Durbar without then having the power to take the public into his confi- 

dence and toacquaint them’ with the correspondence that must have been 
going on for a long time, on ‘the subject of a Durbar boon, between himself 
Secretary of State for India.” 


ng 0 
14. “The grateful ys of aya whole of vee are due to Lord Curzon 
: or the reduction in salt-tax and the raising of the 
Mer ns P = (20), 20te taxable limit of income from Rs. 500 to 1.000. Poor 
 . lard India sorely needed such reduction......... We cannot, 
a however, call this reduction in the salt-tax or the raising of the limit of taxable 
‘income gift or boon because a boon must be something that the giver 
can. bestow or withhold at his pleasure. Now as far as State revenue is con- 
cerned, it properly belongs to the whole nation, and Government hold it only as 
trustees for the whole nation, For the past three or four years it was found that 
Government for one reason or other derived more revenue than was necessary for 
the proper discharge of all their obligations, and were, therefore, morally bound 
to reduce taxation. They have done that duty, and for that we may all be 
thankful to them, but to call such an act a gift is, to say the least, a misuse of 
erma, If Government were really desirous of conferring a real boon upon the 
yople, their bounty should have assumed the form of the concession of some 
ight or privilege to the people..........The exceptionally heavy duty on salt, a 
form of taxation which to anything like the same extent is practically unknown 
in any. other country, pressed on the poor so heavily, and its abatement on the 
earliest suitable occasion had been so long promised, that a reduction thereof in 
preference to relief in any other form, was of course a bounden duty on the part 
of Government.......... The raising of the taxable limit of income is algo very 
agreeable, but it would have been more agreeable still if it had been accompanied 
by the absolute exemption of a certain minimum from the payment of tax. Under 
the present arrangements, while a man with exactly a thousand rupees’ income 
will have to pay no income-tax whatever, another, say with an income of 
one thousand and one rupees, will have to pay the tax on the whole of that 
incouie, and thus his net income will be really less than that of his more 
.. fortunate neighbour. This is neither reasonable nor just. There must bea 
es. certain minimum absolutely exempt from the paymant of the tax, and we are 


7 
. 


a sorry the present opportunity was not taken to mend this anomalous state of 
+. things. The practice prevails in England, where. the absolutely untaxable 
me minimum is, we believe, £150 or thereabouts, and there is no earthly reason 
why the principle should not be adopted in this country. Another objectionable 
feature in regard to the levy of the Income Tax is, that while ordinarily it is 
“levied at the rate of four pies per rupee on all incomes below two thousand 
ee ~ yupees in the case of interest on Government Promissory Notes it is levied at the 
ae rate of five pies per rupee, whatever the amount of such interest might be, 
. whether five rupees or five hundred. Thus a poor widow or orphan, who may 
ae to be left in possession of a single five hundred rupee Promissory Note, 
ee ig mulcted in five pies to a rupee, though the possessor of the Note may have no 
. other income whatever. This is unjust, not to say cruel, on the face of it, and we 
ee do not know why the anomaly was either first created, or has been allowed to exist 

: solong.. We should have been glad if the present opportunity had been taken to re- 
move it.........[fa serious attempt be made to read the Budget statement through 

in order to'understand the real financial position of the country, the resulting feel- 
ixgis.one of: bewilderment, almost bordering upon despair. Everything is so 
complicated, and apparently so little attempt is made to make it as clear to the 
wary veader as possible, that a layman grasps little beyond the fact. that 
‘total revenue is estimated at so much and the total expenditure at so much, 
few. years ago a lucid summary of the whole statement-used to precede 
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But if one wants to know, for instance, how much land revenue was collected . 
last year from each Province, and how much is expected during the next, : 


one may search in vain for these figures throughout the lengthy statement. 
Added to this is the inevitable complication of the accounts themselves, there 
being several parties concerned both in collecting revenue and in spending it. 
There are, for instance, the Provincial Governments on the one hand, and the 
Secretary of State on the other. While the hands-of the former are almost 
utterly tied up, the latter apparently possesses and seems to exercise almost 
autocratic powers in spending what he pleases and in whatever way he pleases. 
We have not the slightest intention of insinuating that he is wilful or wanton in 
these matters, but that is the position assigned to him at least in the Budget 
statement. or instance, we are told in the present statement that the Secretary 
of State’s present intention is todraw Council bills tothe extent of seventeen 
millions sterling, but how he intends to dispose of this vast sum, and what the 
several items of expenditure he has to meet are the reader has no means of 
knowing. Now we think that every tax-payer in India is entitled to know 
these details from the Financial Statement.” 


15. “The only redeeming features of the = year’s Budget are the 

' . reduction in salt duty from Ks, 2-8-0 to Rs, 2 per 
sis Meek toe. | Maes maund and the exemption of income under Rs. 1,000 
(29), 26th Mar., Eng. cols.; from taxation. These concessions will be highly 
Karndtak Patra (47), 23rd appreciated by the people in general, as this tax- 
man ation affected them seriously. Last year in his 
speech on the Budget the Honourable Mr. Ananda Charlu had suggested the 
raising of the taxable minimum of income from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, and if 


that suggestion had been accepted a still larger number of people would. 


have been exempted from the tax. We are, however, thankful tou the Govern- 
ment for the small mercy they have shown by making the above concessions 


and we hope that these will not be short-lived. A correspondent in another 


column suggests that public meetings should be held to thank Government for 
these concessions, but we see no necessity for doing so. ‘I'here have been 
surpluses and surpluses in the Government Treasury these five or six years and 
asa matter of equity Government were bound to reduce taxation in one form or 
another.” (The Dnydnodaya observes :—* 'The Budget of accounts and estimates 
of the Government of India has revealed the gratifying fact of India’s financial 
prosperity, but it is too well-known that it is out of the dire poverty of the 
people that the vast sums needed for carrying on the administration are obtained. 
The reduction therefore.in the salt-tax from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund, 
and the raising of the minimum of taxable income from Rs. 500 to 1,000 
comes as & very grateful relief to the taxepayer. It is believed that the poorest 
have not been able to use salt in the quantity that their health required. The 
reduction will, therefore, be to ttiem an appreciable relief. Lord Curzon has 
done an act that will always be remembered to his credit by the people of India 
with feelings of gratitude, With increasing prosperity we may hope that the 
time is not very far distant when further relief can be extended to the poorest 
of this land.’”” The Karndtak Patra makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


16. The Kesari gives a detailed history of the circumstances under which 
joe the duties on salt and the income-tax were originally 
Keoaré (118), 26th Syar. levied and modified from time to time in the past 
and observes :—We sincerely congratulate Lord Curzon upon the two boons—if 
the reduction in the salt duty: and the raising of the taxable limit of income 
can rightly be described as boons—he has been able to confer upon the people 
of India. ‘Lhe effect of the encouraging announcement regarding the first 
concession especially is slightly marred by Sir Edward Law’s remark that 
the duty will, inthe event of the outbreak of a war or a famine, be again 
enhanced. Now, since both war and famine, are very probable. contingencies, 
we should have liked that the concession now made had been absolutely 
unconditional, The enhancement. as well as the reduction of taxation are 
matters of grave import and the less frequent need there is for. either the. better. 
The announcement made by Sir Edward Law in the : 


ard Law. in, ne. b 
reductions of the salt duty and of the possibility of its, rei 
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i “rettihds tts of Fe “Sanskrit post’s verse describing the. 
ioe policy.” We fo Providence that Lord Ourzon’s 
veep tenn have any occasion to withdraw the concessions now granted 
ws =. Lordship. f other papers of the week express their gratitude. 
: e 


reduction of taxation announced by Sir Edward Law: 
10 Financial Statement.) 


an a. wi My present Budget speech is the pleasantest that I have yet been. 
mi é called upon to deliver, said His Excellency the 
ey “Curzon’s Budget Massa ee ; and, although a very large portion of it was 
ede: 3) evoted to replying to criticism, the reply was as 
5 oy adhe: Reta pleasant as on tbe from His Excellency. The. 
cause of so much pleasure was that it was found possi- | 
ble to announce a reduction of taxation ‘ now at last in my fifth year.’ His Excel-. 
lency did not say ‘in my fifth and last year’: we may, therefore, assume that 

we shall have the good fortune to hear some more Budget speeches, even more 
= than thie year’s, from Lord Curzon. It appears that a reduction of the | 

urdens that rest upon the shoulders of the people was among the objects that 

he had set before himself ever since he came to India. His view, however, has 

; along been that taxation in this country is by no means high. If so, why was he 
sO anxious to reduce it?........ Taxation should not only be not high, but 

should be as low as possible, and should never exceed the demands of efficient 
bu@economical administration. There were two personal references in His 

Excellency’s speech which will be read with particular interest in Bombay : 

one’ was to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech, which, it was acknowledged, 

& ; was ‘characterised by the great ability which we have learned to associate with 
= his: utterances’ ; and the other wasto Mr. Tata’s splendid benefaction which, His 
_ Excellency said, will shortly take practical shape. The Viceroy deprecated the 
insinuation that the scheme had languished for want of sympathy in official 
quarters, and assured the public that when the history of it is published no 
further misapprehension need arise. We knew that Mr. Tata was not the man 
‘to allow the scheme to languish, but the period during which it had been allow- 
ed to hang fire did not support the hypothesis that there was as much enthu-. 
siasm about it in official quarters as has been displayed about certain other similar 
schemes. However, things are not what they seem, and the public will by no 
means be unwilling to be disabused. The gistof His Excellency’s advice to his 
critics was that they should be more patient and more charitable. A perusal of 
the Viceroy’s. Budget speech, therefore, is in itself 9 liberal education,—at least a 
sound lesson in criticism. ‘or twenty years we have had no reduction in taxation, 

and we wish to say the pleasantest things that we have said during the last twenty 
A ears. But was it necessary to labour the defence of the Durbar so much as His 
So “Eesallency took the trouble to do nearly three months after the event?......... 
- . . «Yt seems'to us that His Excellency bas taken the criticism of the Durbar much 
px feo seriously, and in defending what does not really require any defence, except 
in the matter of the cost, not merely to Government but also to others, he 
exhausts ‘his historic imagination on the present to the prejudice of the past 
and the future. As to cost His Excellency said that each one of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects paid in January a great deal less than a farthing 
for the Coronation of his Emperor, but he goes away in March with nearly 
eight times‘the sum in his pocket per annum. It may be asked who would 
pve pocketed this sum but for the Durbar, for, while we are all thankful that 
itbar proved to be so auspicious an occasion, very few will admit that 
h be no good fortune without a Durbar; but since His Excellency has 
“) fe salt let our criticism be less acid. The worst that may be said, or 
the Durbar is that there was a miscalculation 4s to its cost. 
0 political sin or blunder for which a ruler need put on sack- 
Ifo i Curzon betrays signs of féeling sokeenly what has 
“sometimes ‘ unre: ne ne pe ‘said, about the Durbar, we take 
—At pioof were needed—of ‘His Excellency’s anxious desire 
anf i 3 the burdens borne by the 
ois the ‘Viceroy’s complaint 
sand ce ‘uncertain 
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One day he is told that a certain reform is urgently needed, but when thé 
reform is forthcoming he is told that no one ever wanted it. One day he is 
blamed if he acts without inquiry; the next day he is blamed if the 
inquiry is instituted. We believe every word of His Excellency’s declaration 
that his object throughout has been ‘to carry the public with us in out 
reforms and to base them upon the popular assent.~ This has been recognised b 

a section of the press, though it has been vehemently denied by perhaps a larger 
BOCON. 0000005008 --The work that Lord Curzon will apply his industry and earnest- 
ness to during the remainder of his Viceroyalty was mentioned under eight 
headings: Education, Irrigation, Police, Railways, Separation of Judicial and 
Executive Functions, Agriculture, Commerce and Finance. What reforms 
His Excellency will be able to formulate and initiate in each of these cases, 
he cannot be expected to know himself. But he said enough to show that 
even now he is revolving these subjects in his mind. In connection with 
Police reform, he said that the main improvement that is required—a moral 
improvement—cannot come all in a gallop. So also, in connection with 
agricultural banks, he observed that the peopie must be the final workers out of 
their own salvation, but the Government may give them such assistance as 
it can. The Viceroy’s speech ended with a solemn reference to a subject of 
grave importance—what he described as the foreign affairs of India. The 

are not really our foreign affairs in the sense that they relate to the protection 
of India from the sinister designs of other Governments against us. The great 
European Powers wish to be great Asiatic Powers also, and England wishes to 
have a share in the spoil. For this purpose she finds it convenient to use 
India asa _ strategical frontier of the British Empire, and the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Indian Government, it would seem, as the Asiatic Branch of the 
Foreign Office in Kngland. Why the Viceroy should have referred to this 
mysterious aspect of the Government of India in his Budget speech is not quite 
clear, Was it mainly to convey an idea of the variety of subjects that engage 
the attention of a Viceroy; was it to ask the Indian people to merge the 
bitterness of their parochial differences in a vigilant recognition of the larger 
interests of the Empire ; or was it to prepare us for the possible disappointments 


of future Budgets? It sounds very much like a call to India to respond to. 


the demands of the Empire as a whole in case of need.” 


18. “‘ A great speech worthy of a great Viceroy,’ will be the unanimous 
Seep ae 64), 28th verdict on the Viceroy’s utterance in theImperial Legis. 
cay “agin ae ids lative Council on Wednesday last. Howsoever one may 
eee differ from His Excellency’s views, it has to be adinitted 
that his speech contained a masterly survey of the political situation, an 
able defence of a Viceroyalty crowded with important events, and a plain. 
spoken but sympathetic and generous contribution to the discussion of important 
problems awaiting solution:............ The subjects he has treated, the observ- 
ations he has offered have been so many and so important, that all we can do 
to-day is to call the attention of our readers to the speech as a.whole, and to 
express our unstinted admiration for those brilliant powers of rhetoric 
and oratory, which lend so much charm to Lord Curzon’s utterances. 


on even sucha dry subject as Budget estimates............. The speech deals witk. 
controversial matters from the beginning to the end, but in no place does it fail. 


in courtesy and generosity towards his critics and sympathy and love towards 
the people.”’ | ee 


19. There seems to bea distinct improvement in the views of His Ex-. 


12. peo,  eellency the Viceroy and his colleagues on the vexed 
Pi Baméchér (52), question of the poverty of India, and it is satisfacto 
eS. to note that the Viceroy does by no means subscribe 
to the view that there is no poverty in India. Nay, he says that there isa 
t deal more of it than any one of us can contemplate with equanimity or- 
satisfaction. The expression of such an opinion on the part of His Excellency 
is sure to produce a salutary effect upon the confirmed optimism of our Secretar 
of State. The Viceroy refuses to believe, however, that the people of India 
are becoming poorer day by day. Nay, he thinks there isaslow but distinot 
upward tendency towards material advancement. We are afraid the Viceroy 
is here treading upon extremely slippery ground and the only way of 
arriving ata definite and trustworthy conclusion on the matter is to appoint 
CON 2475—6 
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» Commission. of inquiry as suggested by the Indian Famine Union. Turning 
to the. geotlitice. of the. country’s finances, we are inclined to hold that the 
; exchequer is due to increased taxation, an artificial currency 
| ening effected under the heading of ‘Army services” in consequence 
' the absenve of ‘nearly 30 thousand aieee in China and South Africa. 
le assurances given by His Excellency on the subject of improved education, 
extended irrigation, agricultural research, &c., are most gratifying and we only 
that some tangible shape will be given to the schemes of reform formulat- 

ed on these different subjects before the Viceroy’s departure from this country. 

His Excellency’s announcement on the subject of Mr. Tata’s scheme of a 

Research Institute is similarly encouraging and we hope the history of the 

scheme will soon be laid before the public. We should like, however, to have an 

explanation on certain aspects of the scheme and would feel obliged to the 

Viceroy if it could be furnished in the history of the scheme which is 

mised ere long. We should like to know, for instance, why Government 
narrowed the scope of the ’cheme, why they refused to contribute anything 
themselves to the endowment fund and also refrained from exhorting the 

Native Chiefs to make contributions thereto. As regards University education, 

His Excellency expressed his astonishment at the attitude of impatience and 

dissatisfaction evinced by the people and declared that there was no just ground 

for taking up such an attitude, He also wished to carry the people with him 

in‘his schemes of reform and to base them, if possible, upon the public assent. 
- But at the same time we find his Government declining to publish the 

evidence recorded before the Universities Commission or the proceedings of 

the Simla Educational Conference on the ground of expense. Pecuniary 

considerations are essentially out of place in such important matters, and we 
| trust that if His Excellency is anxious to dissipate the impatience and 
e dissatisfaction felt by the public on the subject, he should not hesitate to 
a place the information desired by them at their disposal. 


20. “The interpellations at the last meeting of the Legislative Council 
were varied though not many in number. The 
Proceedings of the last yeply to the Honourable Mr. Khare’s question about 
ray , ba Bombay Legis- the terms of the Bombay ferry contract was not 
ative Vouncil. , 
Mahrétta(7),22nd Mar. Satisfactory. The terms of any such contract ought, 
e i we think, to be public when any doubt is entertained 
ce on their score. The assurance as to the extension of the Lepers Act to 
ex hata localities is welcome, but Government might as well call upon the 
| lice to make reports as to the localities in which the presence of lepers may 
have become a nuisance or a danger. Our readers may be aware of the 
complaint we made in these columns about the want of residential quarters 
for the Engineering and Medical Colleges. In reply toa question on the subject 
, ~by the Honourable Mr. Dixit, Government declared that they intended to make 
: “provision for such quarters as soon as funds permitted. ‘As soon as funds 
permit’ is too vague and, we think, Government failed to judge of the 
comiparative urgency of such quarters when in preference to these they 
sanctioned an expenditure of about two lakhs on buildings for the Training 
College at Poona. The Training College is at present housed in as decent a 
building as the Poona High School, for instance ; but the students of the Medical 
and Engineering Colleges have no quarters of any kind. The continuation 
of medical inspection at-Kaly4n is simply absurd, and it has to be tolerated by 
| ma pgptio asa lingering superstitious fad of the Medical advisers of Government, 
) rovernment would have done well to announce its discontinuance in reply- 
. question of the Honourable Sir Bhalchandra on the subject. ‘The 


ae that the shopkeeper’ 8 inatinets in the Government have not yet 
d away. Their solicitude for the liquor-drinking public is almost indecent, 
‘ edo not see why local. public opinion, if it can he well ascertained, 
ould not be allowed » to,determine the location of liquor shops. As regards 
Pay igh passed under a mandate from the 
tthe ehoiee of its Health Officer to the Parsi 
‘Government clearly avoided the unpleasant 

ote ion ‘of the iw which ereey body. knows 
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21. “The ee : the = meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
ee ouncil succeeded more in bringing to the notice of 
on of India (18), 28th Government several grievances and the need for 
improvement in several directions than in eliciting 
much valuable information. Perhaps the most important fact elicited by 
the Honourable Mr. Parekh was that arrears of land revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 26,77,430 have not been written off and that proceedings are being taken 
for their recovery ; so that there must be many rayats, whom the bounty of 
the Government of India has not enabled to begin with a clean slate. The 
public impression seems to have been otherwise, Sir Bhaichandra was told 
that Government see no reason to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquors at 
cricket matches, people’s fairs and other public gatherings. We must be 
thankful if Government see some reason to control the sale of liquors at all 
Otherwise than for augmentation of revenue. If health camps are provided 
with adequate Police guards and all High Schgols in the PresideAcy with 
gymnasiums and gymnastic teachers, the Honourable Mr. Dikshit will not 
have asked his questions in vain. The contract with Messrs. Vishram and 
Co. for carrying mails, &c., must no doubt be fair and business-like, but it 
is difficult to understand why ‘Government see no reason for making public 
the terms of the contract.’ Itisa public contract, and the question is if 
Government have any reason zof to make the terms of it public when an 
Honourable Member of Mr. Khare’s position thinks that the public may benefit 
by the knowledge.” 


22. A glance at the replies to the interpellations at the last meeting 

of the local Legislative Council shows that they were 

Kesari (113), 24th Mar.; more or less cast in the same stereotyped mould; e.g., 

reg Ahern tie 4 “$0), ‘Government are not aware,’ ‘Inquiries are being 

rece ret ’ made,’ ‘Government do not think it desirable,’ are the 

familiar formule which Government seem to resort to 

in answering questions in Council, So long as the present constitution of the 

Legislative Council remains unchanged, the mockery of replies to interpellations 

is bound to continue. [The Mumbai Vaibhav and the Dnydan Prakdésh make 
somewhat similar remarks. | 


23, The replies given at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
oe Council to the interpellations of the Honourable Mr. 
garimbay Samichir (52), Parekh show that the Local Government is bent upon 
th Mar.; Akhbdr-e-Souda- ° 
gar (50), 24th Mar, recovering the arrears of land revenue to the amount 
of over twenty lakhs of rupees and that it still adheres 
to the practice of recovering such arrears by selling the private property of the 
cultivators. If Government will, despite the utter inability of the rayat to meet 
the revenue demand, insist upon recovering its dues, the latter will be forced 
to have recourse to the sawkar. This is directly opposed to the orders issued 
by Government on the subject that no cultivator should be forced to satisty 
his liabilities by means of borrowing, We are curious to know why in the 
case of such impecunious defaulters Government do not enforce their right of 
confiscating their holdings under the amended Land Revenue Code. It is said 
that the accumulated arrears in respect of certain holdings exceed the actual 
value thereof and that the occupants have, therefore, relinquished them in despair. 
If this be true, it is hardly a prudent policy on the part of Government to try 
to recover its arrears by driving the agriculturists into the hands of the 
sawkar. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar remarks that the replies given on behalf 
of Government to the various interpellations were meagre and incomplete and 
oints in this connection particularly to the reply given to the Honourable 
Mr. Khare’s question about the Harbour Ferry Service in Bombay. ] 


24, “Our distinguished countryman, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, paid a 
fiving visit to our, city during the current week. His 
Mr. R.O. Dutt’s tourin present tour in these parts is presumably undertaken 


7 Bandhu (22), 29nd with the-object of finding out the real condition of 
Mar., Eng. cols. . our agriculturists, since he is accompained by 


Mr. Jivanji Limji, the Parsi landholder of Ild4v in 
the Broach Distriet, who has been very much before the public for. some time 
past in connection with the Gujarat Revenue Inquiry, During the short time 


’ 
. 
’ ” 


94, 


tliat Mr. Dutt was in this city jhe took the opportunity of visiting on Tuesday last 
ee the ‘villages of Kocharab.and Paldion the other side of the river Sdbarmati, and 
es had some.conversation with the agriculturists as regards their condition. The 
ae members of the local Gujarat Club, we are “ee to note, availed themselves 
of the opportunity of inviting Mr. Dutt on Wednesday last to the Club, thus 
affording an opportunity to the educated portion of our community to make 
his acquaintance,” 


25. Commenting on Mr. R. C. Dutt’s speech in reply to the address 
presented to him by the agriculturists of ITliv 

Mr. 'R, C. Dutt on the (Broach), the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ Thanks to the 
Bombay Land Revenue jabours of that valiant champion of the Indian rayat, 


a Jamshed (64), 28th Mr. Romesh Dutt, the land revenue policy of the 
Mar., Eng. cols. Bombay Government is likely to be more critically 


a exatgjned by the public and by the authorities that be 
3 than has hitherto been the case. Mr. Dutt has made certain specific allega- 
* tions against the Bombay revenue system, and challenged Government to disprove 
his allegations of hard and ungenerous treatment of the rayat, if it can. 
We know that this will not be done, simply because the Bombay Government 
ig so much in love with its own handiwork that it cannot conceive how anything 
could be wrong about it. Its own attitude and that of its apologists in this’: 
matter has always been like that of the shoemaker in the tale, who could not, 
for the life of him, understand how his shoe could pinch. With as much 
confidence as that worthy mustered within himself when he told Lord 
Foppington, ‘it does not pinch ; it cannot pinch; 1 know my business; and I 
never made a better shoc’, the Bombay Government is sure enough to tell 
Mr. Dutt, in reply to his challenge: ‘ our revenue policy is not oppressive ; it 
cannot be oppressive; very able officials have framed it; they know their 
business; and they never did anything so generous or so wise.’ But let us wait 
and see. We shall be glad to find, any day, that we have been mistaken in 
supposing that Government is not open to correction in this important matter. 

And may that day, the day of confessing our ownselves beaten, soon arrive !”’ 


alk w 


26. There is nothing new in the defects pointed out by Mr. Dutt in the 
Bombay Land Kevenue System but the lucid manner 
Bombay Samdchar (52), in which he presents them before the public shows the 
26th Mar.; Jam-e-Jamshed thoroughness of his inquiry into the condition of the 
($4), S6th. Mar. ; Akhbar-e- . v4 ° . G : At H >] ] h 

coe Souddgar (50), 26th Mar. agriculturists in Gujarat. e clearly shows that the. 
main object of the Revenue officers of the Local Gov-. 
ernment is to draw as much revenue from the rayat without taking into. 
consideration the fluctuations of the seasons or the actual capacity of the 
rayat to pay the revenue demanded of him. Mr. Dutt further alleges that. 
tsp the rayat is sometimes made to pay for certain so-called advantages which, as 
a matter of fact, he does not enjoy and that the Revenue officers enjoy arbitrary 
powers of enhancing assessments without previously ascertaining how far the 
rayat will be able to meet the increased demand. The necessity for reducing 
the rates of assessment in certain talukas of Broach affords clear evidence in 
support of the latter allegation. It is not enough that Government should 
think of giving relief to the rayat after he is reduced to utter destitution, but an’ 
| endeavour ought to be made to prevent his falling into a condition of helpless- 
ness. In Bengal, the Government gives protection to the tenant against the 
rapacity of the zamindar, but in this Presidency there is no independent 
tribunal before which an agriculturist can seek relief against undue enhance- 
ment of assessments. We hope Lord Curzon will institute a public inquiry into. 
the condition of the agriculturists in Gujarat and devise practical means to 
deliver them from the hardships they are at present labouring under. [The 

Jam-e-Jamshed and the Akhbar-e-Souddgar e somewhat similar remarks, | 
ae “The transfer of Sir Edmund Cox, Assistant Inspector General of 
pec he meee ek Police, from Poona to Hyderabad, Sind, looks a 
. little significant as coming so close upon the auction- 
_ room’ case. “Lady Cox could not perhaps be blamed 
| for ritshing into a law court if she thought she was 
" freated rade iy. But from the account given by Mr. 
} Sayana in‘his complaint it seems: that 
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Sir Edmund Cox also went to visit Mr. Ramkrishna and abused and bullied 
him. It is difficult to say if it was this conduct of the Assistant to the Inspector 
General of Police that attracted the attention of his superiors and induced them 
to take notice of it and transfer him as a mark of their displeasure. But if it 
be so, it is easily accountable and also justifiable to a certain extent. It is 
reasonable to expect that those at least whose duty it is to guard the public 


ian — not themselves be guilty of conduct that might lead to a breach 
thereof.”’ 


28. We hear that a few Hindu sepoys belonging to the Bengal Infantry, 
Comments on a reported while engaged in worshiping the hola goddess on the 
scuffle between certain arrison Road at Calcutta, were assaulted by some 
Hindus and Muhammadans Muhammadans and that in the scuffle that ensued, 
at Calcutta during the recent seven persons are reported to have sustained injuries, 
hols festival. on). Send Mee ee incident, if true, is to be heartily deplored. There 
Arunodaya (£2), #end Mr. was a time when there existed causes of disagreement 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, but the times have so considerably changed 
since then that there ought to be no discord now between the two communities, 
At present Hindus, Muhammadans, Parsis and Jews all belong to the category of 
conquered people. All are alike feeble and dependent and are in the position 
of bullocks yoked toa common cart or like cattle tied with acommon chain. We 
are allslaves of one master. Whatthen is the good of falling out among ourselves 
and fostering internal dissensions and feuds? Can we not exercise greater 
forbearance towards one another in religious matters ? 


29. “It has been a standing grievance of the litigants and seekers of 
justice in this Presidency that their highest tribunal 

Alleged decadence of the of justice—the Bench of the Bombay High Court—is 
Bombay i panei 29nd falling steadily from itsformer dignity. ‘The days of 
mig oy Gide: gay a Westropp, Sir C. Sargent, Sir R. West, 
Sir J. Jardine and Justices Ranade, Telang and 

Parsons are gone ; what a position the High Court occupied then is within the 
memory of the people of this Province though perhaps it may be out of the 
minds of some of their Lordships who now decorate the Bench. The position 
is awkward and though it would be invidious to make comparisons we are 
compelled to utter a word since our attention has heen drawn toa paragraph in 
our Calcutta contemporary of the Patrika about one of the present ornaments 
on the Bombay High Court Bench. ‘Mr. Aston as Sessions Judve of 
Sdtdra showed his utter incapacity to deal with criminal matters when he 
sentenced the editor of the ?ratod newspaper to transportation for life for 
a so-called offence which ought not to have been entertained by any 
court of law. He was most virulently condemned by the whole English 
Press for his ferocious sentence and if he had some spirit in him he 
should have vacated his post at once. But he stuck to it, and his 
next feat was performed with regard to the case of Bala Maharaja vs. Mr, 
Tilak (the hero of the sedition trials). His proceedings put Mr. ‘lilak in 
immense trouble, but the High Court found them wholly illegal and thus his 
fitness as a Sessions Judge was again challenged. Mr. Aston is now Judge 
of the Bombay High Court and here is an account of his latest performance. 
One Rustam Khan found his mistress on the night of the 11th January in a 
suspicious situation with a man in his own room; this maddened him and 
while under the influence of this passion, he attacked and hurt.the intruder as 
also the mistress with a soda-water bottle and a wooden stool. The woman 
died subsequently; there is no doubt that Rustam Khan was not a cut-throat 
nor a murderer. He simply acted under great provocation and most people 
would have aeted similarly under similar circumstances. Such being the case, 
the man’had some claims upon the kind consideration of the trying Judge. But 
‘the Honourable Mr. Justice Aston, who tried him, did not allow himself to be in- 
fluenced by any such sentimentalism. He passed upon Rustam Khan the highest 


alty prescribed by law, and the man was sentenced to be hanged. The un- 


ortunate man memorialized the Bombay Government praying for mercy 
with the result that Government commuted the capital sentence to transe- 
tion for life. So the Bombay Government itself now bears testimony 


fy the fact that Mr, Aston passed sentences improperly. He should be 
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pgated to a department where he cannot do this sort of harm to his fellow- 
eings.’ Weare afraid our contemporary has, perhaps, been too hard upon 
[r. Justice Aston, but it must in all fairness be said that he has been rendering 
aluable services to the country and the British Empire by bringing to light 
necific instances which deserve the earnest consideration of Government and 
he above is one of such instances. A High Court Judgeship is not a 
matter of right depending upon seniority in the Civil Service, but it should 
be a reward for the enlightened and sympathetic deserving members of that 
service. There are prospects of two more vacancies on the Bench in the 
monsoon and we trust the Secretary of State and the Bombay Government will 
exercise their discretion discriminately having regard to the above lamentable 
remarks of our contemporary.’’ 


30, ‘ We question the policy of putting ‘goddesses’ in jail. The woman 
iets Sediiiiiiibihs. bs <ten Parvati, whom a Bombay Magistrate has sentenced 
| cision st the Deber Clty to a month’s rigorous imprisonment for the offence 
Police in prosecuting certain Of cheating in respect of certain offerings received 
Res, ‘plague goddesses’ in Bome- by her from one who believed her to bea * goddess’, 
Be ay. did not confess that she was receiving offerings under 
Voice of India (13), 26thMar. f5).6 pretences, but maintained that er wl she 
had the power to cure diseases, And we observe that a person who was 
charged along with her was acquitted on the ground that he was ignorant enough 
to believe that she was a ‘goddess’. ‘There are people who often labour under 
the delusion that they are endowed with the power of curing diseases, and 
= that some god or goddess has taken possession of them and works through 
an them ; and, so far as we are able to judge from the newspaper report of the 
= cs case, Parvati may belong to that class of self-deluded persons. The proper 
ee place for such people may be the lunatic asylum, but, having regard to the 
ignorant beliefs prevailing in this country, not the jail. If Parvati was guilty of 
cheating under the Penal Code, it is difficult to see why our fortune-tellers, 
soothsayers, exorcisers, and even priests who hold out promises of the other 
world, should not be lodged in jail. TheState may convert its Police constables 
into missionaries and ask them to distribute instructive tracts, exposing the 
hollowness of the pretensions of the ‘ goddesses’, but to punish such ignorant 
and misguided people under the Penal Code is to apply the criminal law of the 
land to a purpose for which it could never have been intended.......... We wish 
to give no offence by referring to the history of superstitions among nations 
who are now enlightened enough, but if a lawyer like Sir Matthew Hale could 
believe in witches and sentence old women to be burnt, as he did in two eases, 
we do not see why ignorant women in this country should not be credited 
with an honest belief in their possession of supernatural powers: it is most 
objectionable, in our opinion, to send these women to jail.” 
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$1, Some months ago, the attention of Government was drawn to the 
i ciealn onthe peaposal congestion of work in the Presidency Magistrates’ 
<< | to create a Bench of Hono. Courts, Bombay, and to the advisability of creating a 
e .. Magistrates for the Bench of Honorary Magistrates consisting of select 


City of Bombay. | Justices of the Peace to cope with it. It was sug- 
— (161), gested that all petty criminal cases should be 


Hie PSs entrusted to the proposed Bench for disposal leaving 
the Presidency Magistrates free to deal with the more important cases. It is 
reported that Government have invited the opinions cf the different Presidency 

Magistrates on the subject. We are in hearty agreement with the proposal and 

believe that it would work advantageously in practice. 


$2. “A correspondent. makes a stirring appeal in our Sindhi columns to 
“opeiged |, our men of light and leading to rise equal to the 

=e eget! to 8 Ppa occasion and organise an agitation against the threat- 
of Med Ror Tayrveet of ened transfer of Sind to the control of the Punjéb 
abi tthe 2 transfer the Secretariat. He points out that it will bea great mis- 
atah Gove _ fortune tothe Province, if such a transfer is effected. 
dale Kducationally and politically it will suffer heavily. 
/** Both as regards education and methods of adminis- 
is far ahead of the Punjdb and the latter wil] 
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take a good many years to attain to the level of the former. The probable 
elevation of Karachi to be the seat of the Punjab Government, even if it be an 
unmixed good in itself, which it is not, can by no means make up for the 
educational and political disadvantages that will accrue, We cannot, therefore, 
agitate too strongly to avert the evil. Wesbould convene monster meetings, 
and submit memorials to Government, representing to them with what feelings 
we regard the prospect of being detached from an enlightened Presidency and 
tied to what might only serve as a deadweight upon the growth and development 
of our province.” 


Legislation, 


33. ‘If the spirit of the great William Wilberforce be hovering somewhere 
in this sublunary world it will, we are sure, stand 
Madras Planters’ Labour aghast at the monstrous sacrilege that is being per- 


Bill. ° ; , ; 
petrated in the Legislative Council of the benighted 
Pte gy a on Presidency. The sacred year of the Coronation of 


Edward VII is, it appears, to be baptised in the pages 
of Indian History as a bluck year by the passing of a measure which, to say the 
least, is monstrous, blasphemous, inhuman and wn-Hnglish. The measure to 
which we refer and which ought to send a shudder of horror through the 
whole of Indiais the Madras Planters’ Labour Bill. It is not even yet a quarter 
of a century since Gladstone galvanized Great Britain by his philippics against 
the alleged horrors of Neapolitan prisons in Italy. Great Britain then stood 
as one man by Mr. Gladstone and helped him to enable Italy to set her 
own house in order,.......... Aud yet in the year of grace 1903, the heirs to 
Mr. Gladstone’s legacy are about to give their unqualified sanction to a measure 
which nullifies all that William Wilberforce fought for and all that America 
in the sixties of the last century bled for....... It behoves all of us, however, to 
raise our voice against this iniquitous measure and convince the powers that be 
that the sin of the whole ‘job’ lies at their doors; and that they must be 
prepared for that retribution which never fails to overwhelm the wilfully guilty.” 


34. “The Record-of-Rights Bill has passed into law at the last meeting 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. The public is 
Bombay Land Record-of- indebted to Lord Northcote’s Government for having 
>> ogy 0 hed (64), 24th divested the measure of some of its more objection- 
Mon ed egy Ce able features in the Select Committee. But though 
shaped intc a more acceptable form, we doubt if 
the Bill, as it has been passed, could not have been rendered less objectionable 
in point of details. The amendments proposed by the Honourable Mr. Khare 
and the Honourable Mr. Dikshit, if they had been accepted by Govern- 
ment, would have freed the public from the anxieties which the operation 
of the new law, under existing conditions, is sure to occasion. Assurances 
have been given by the Honourable Sir James Monteath and the Honour- 
able Mr. Lely that no chances of oppression and petty extortion by the lower 
officials exist. But we know what value assurances given in the Levislative 
Chamber have when the aggrieved party, tailing to obtain justice at the hands 
of the authorities, seeks the protection of the courts on the strength of such 
assurances. It is hard to see why Government, on the mere assumption of the 
good faith and honesty of their executive officers in the lower ranks of the 
service, so often fight shy of amendments and suggestions which are proposed 
to them for safeguarding the rights and the interests of the people. ‘lo 
leave them to the tender mercies of the officials and to vest excessive power in the 
hands of the latter is a policy as dangerous in the interests of the Government 
as it is unfair to the people. Such one-sided legislation is bound to prove 
demoralizing to the officials and oppressive to the public.” [In its vernacular 
columns the paper makes similar comments, | 


35. “The most important Bill passed at the last meeting of the Council was 

Fe | the Record-of-Rights Bill. The most contested point 
ec? of, India (18), 28th was whether the village accountant should be entrusted 
Seu. Lee akdeh (3") with the preparation of the record, or whether officers 
of at least the rank of a Mamlatdar should in all cases 


be employed for the purpose. As the Mamlatdar is a rather costly article and 


“be. Gependent upon the village accountant, we may believe 
nment Have not risked too much in deciding to rely upon the latter, 
se various kinds of checks upon his liability to err consciously or 
ily. In addition to the provisions that the record should be open to 
} - of the public at reasonable hours, and that every report of a 
Fansaction connected with land should be posted up in the village chaudi, 
it is desirable that Government should, as the Honourable Mr. Lely hoped, 
pass an order that whenever an Assistant Collector or Mamlatdar visits a 

illage he shall convene the villagers and cause to be read the register of 
mutations for the year and also any items in the permanent record which 
may be demanded by anybody on the spot, and shall make a note of any 
¢dmmients or objections which may be raised at the time. It might have been 
better if such a provision had been incorporated in the Act, but, if Government 
tvish to have first the benefit of executive experience, perhaps the Act may be 
amended at some future time.’’ [The Indu Prakdsh makes somewhat similar 
comments.] 

86; Asregards the legislative measures brought before the Council at the 
, last meeting, the Honourable Sir Bhalchandra and the 
atier aunias Oy ths Bone Honourable Messrs. Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Parekh 
bay Legislative Council objected to the Abkari Bill, which proposed to include 
Kesart (113), 24th Mar, § methylated spirits in the definition of liquor, on the 
| ground that methylated spirits were extensively used 
in arts and manufactures and that it would be detrimental to the rising 
| industries of the country to subject such a useful article to the same duty 
| as was imposed upon ordinary liquors. They also urged that the existing 
regulations were sufficiently effective in preventing frauds upon the Abkéri 
revenue. But Sir J. Monteath replied to these objections by saying that 
methylated spirits were included in the definition of liquor all over India, and 
the Bill was accordingly passed into law. The second reading of the Record- 
of-Rights Bill was a more important item of business before the Council and 
certain objectionable features therein were ably pointed out by some of the 
non-official members. In replying on the debate Sir J. Monteath said that it 
was the iutention of Government that the entries in the register of rights 
should have probative value, particularly when the entries are found to be 
: correct. If so much weight is to attach to the entries we fail to understand 
anes why the mover of the Bill did not provide the necessary safe-guards in the Bill 
itself with a view to ensure the accuracy of the initial register. A number 
of amendments were proposed by non-official members, but most of these fell 

through and the Bill was read a third time and became law. 


ash Sole), 


Education, 


387, “It is becoming increasingly manifest everyday that the recommenda- 
___. tions of the Universities Commission are regarded with 
peeps the Universities peneral disapproval throughout the country and that 
ae Phonia (8), 2ist Mar. they have created in the public mind a feeling of 
| TO ae uneasiness bordering upon alarm. Under the circum- 
ae stances the plain duty incumbent upon Lord Curzon is to lay the whole thing 
on the shelf ang thereby reassure the perturbed mind of the people. We never 
uestioned the sincerity of His Excellency’s motives. Whatever might be the 


taaloney of the recommendations of the Commission it could not well be that a 
man of Lord Curzon’s academic reputation, who in fact is one of the most 
pri liant roducts of the same education and owes everything—position, prefer- 
nient and power—to it could seriously think of laying the axe at the root of 
higher education in this country, and stemming the tide of popular progress; 


s His Excellency’s integrity of motives avail the people of India so 


as he. persists in his determination to adopt aline of policy which is fraught 
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| efore, unfortunate that Lord Curzon 
e of India credit for knowing what is 
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good for themselves, It is unfortunate that His Excellency should not see 
the unwisdom of trying to force upon them what is intended to be a boon. 
It is no doubt very ungracious to look a gift horse in the mouth. But 
then we do not want the gift, as we consider it to savour more of the 
nature of a curse than a blessing. We donot want the gift, and we 
throw it back to those who desire to force it upon us in spite of’ our 
utter unwillingness to accept it. And since we are the principal party 
concerned in the matter—since for better or for worse the said gift would 
most materially affect our most vital interests—we think we may presume to 
take the liberty of having a mind of our own in regard to the matter. We 
are not children— we have long out-lived our period of tutelage—and it is not 
right that we should be treated as children, and be deemed incapable of attend- 
ing to our own interests and knowing what is best for us. Those who seriously 
contend that we need not at all count ina matter of this kind in which our 
best interests are so gravely involved, and that Government in the plenitude of 
their superior wisdom, ought to be given a free hand to do whatever they think 
is best calculated to promote our well-being, seem to be blessed with an extra- 
ordinarily pedagogic turn of mind, and take up an impossible position. And 
in this matter it is not Government ranged against the people, to be quite 
accurate. It is seven Members of the Universities Commission pitted against the 
entire educated community of this country. It is, in other words, seven men 
against seven millions. And what warrant have we for supposing that these 
seven men are seven Solomons in disguise or that the seven millions who presume 
to take exception to their recommendations are a set of idiots and fools ?......... 
The only Indian gentleman on the Commission, Mr. Justice Gurudas Banner}, 
who has been enabled by higher education to rise to a High Court J udgeship 
and to achieve the greatest distinction open toa native of India, and who was far 
more competent to pronounce an authoritative opinion on the subject than all 
the otber European Commissioners put together, wrote a minute of dissent 
opposing most of the recommendations of his colleagues. But he was in a hope- 
less minority—and Government were not disposed to set any store by his minute 
of dissent. But we forget. There was another Indian Member, too, whose 
services were called into requisition to lend eclat to the deliberations of the 
Commission. Need wesay, we refer to the Muhammadan gentleman from Hyder- 
abad, who lets slip no opportunity to disparage his educated countrymen and 
poohpook the Congress movement with which their hopes and aspirations are 
so closely interwoven......... Where on earth was the necessity for Govern- 
ment to go all the way to Hyderabad for the only Indian Member of the 
Commission (Mr. Bannerji’s appointment was a much later concession to public 
opinion), when within the borders of British India itself there were so many 
Indian educationists of distinction, a thousand times more competent to 
pronounce an opinion on the question under consideration.......... Well, 
as we have already said, when there happens to arisea conflict of opinions in 
which seven men are on one side and seven millions on the other, we may take 
it for granted that the seven millions are in the right and the seven in the wrong, 
But from the very outset Government seem disposed to act on a contrary 
principle. They seem to think that the seven who have absolutely no stake in 
the matter are in the right, and that the seven millions whom the matter most 
intimately concerns, are entirely in the wrong. Those most competent to 
ronounce an opinion on the subject—the organs of Indian public opinion and 
the Senates of the several Universities—have sounded no uncertain note in the 
matter, They have condemned the recommendations in toto.’ | 


88. The more mizutely does one examine the Report of the Universities 

. Commission the more firm does one’s conviction grow 

ade oe $78) pe at that the real object of the recommendations is to clog 
Bitechehhe (S"); ' the wheel of political progress in the country and to 
convert the University into a department of State. The Senaies, according to 
the Commission, need to be so re-organised as to make theinfluence of European 
educational officers predominate in their deliberations. Evidently the official 
olass is inspired by the fear that there is a grave political danger ahead “if 
natives are allowed to wield the same influence in Senates which they exercise 
at present in the Municipalities of Presidency towns. This fear, however, is 
entirely groundless. The native public have effectively combated the views 
con 2457—8 


- weloome. the spirit,of growing political activit 
more and more manifest among the natives. |The Hétechchhu urges the native 
blic to persist in their agitation against the Report of the Universities 

mission until the Government of India issue a satisfactory Resolution on 
the subjeot.] 
t 


$9, The recent Convocation address of Lord Ampthill reminds one of some 
: ae of the publie utterances of Lord Harris as Governor 
eed jn taine ” ©6Of Bombay. Lord. Ampthill’s address is full of high- 
gins woe (113), o4th Mer,  SOunding' platitudes and didactic common-places, but 
; the: sting of it, asthe proverb says, lies in its tail. 
ag Says His Lordship :—‘The whole of the Indian Press indulges in season and 
oe. - out of season in carping criticisms and angry denunciations of the Government of 
“Ss India, * * * These writers keep their personal insignificance cloaked under 
anonymity and make criticism of Government policy a pastime for their leisure 
hours or the means of securing personal gain.’ In his peroration he exhorted his 
young and educated audience to show filial love and affection towards Govern- 
ment. Itis difficult to say whether we should give the palm to the boldness 
and puerility or the thoughtlessness and hauteur which characterise the above 
utterance. We frequently come across Government officials who, in the pride 
and intoxication of power, affect to despise public opinion in India, but it is 
indeed a rare sight to see high functionaries of Government recklessly reviling 
educated leaders of native thought in the tacit belief that they hold a monopoly 
of wisdom and rectitude and raving like madmen while discharging the solemn 
function of addressing a Convocation gathering. We wonder how it did not 
occur to Lord Ampthill when he exhorted the educated young men gathered 
before him never to suspect the motives of Government that the critics of Govern- 
ment might also be actuated by honest motives. Again, why should His Lord- 
ship be so jealous of the public respect and personal gain falling to the share of 
native journalists ? If His Lordship has come ‘o India for the benevolent purpose 
of promoting the country’s welfare, he has not done so without any thought of 
personal gain. His Lordship seems indirectly to hint in his address that both 
native journalists and educated leaders of the people have no real interest in 
the country’s good and do not understand wherein such good consists. Nothing, 
in our opinion, can he more reckless than to insinuate, as Lord Ampthill 
seems to do, that Englishmen, who come out to India on fat salaries and leave the 
country as soon as their term of office is over, are the sole benefactors of the 
country. Lastly, we would ask Lord Ampthill, who wishes the people to show 
filial affection towards their rulers, whether the latter treat them as their 
eg ~ children. Our British rulers may be actuated by the best of intentions, but 
- from their conduct towards the people it appears that the people are treated by 

them much in the same way as a mother treats her step-children. 
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40, “The Indian Universities Commission have pointed out in their report 
eet how the Medical Colleges in the country are ill- 

bilit f hostel ais : y 
hare sawed ren Pr equipped, and urged upon the attention of Govern- 


et _of Medical Colleges in India. ment the necessity of improving them. The ill- 
et. | fog, asks. (15), 22nd Mar., equipped state of the colleges has been often brought 


to the notice of Government in the past, But whilst 
lakhs are spent upon the construction of palatial mess-rooms for the 
ae military and for other doubtful purposes, the ‘model’ colleges are allowed to 
a re ey 2 the same neglected condition. As pointed out by the Principal of the 


ra 


Grant Medical College in his last annual report, hostel accommodation is more 
‘urgently req uired in the case of a Medical College than in the case of Arts 
olleges. Medical students have to attend hospital clinics and ward work even 
ight time, And yet nothing hasbeen done by Government, "Lord Northoote 
account for this inaction in an indirect fashion. But the justifica- 

d scrutiny even for a moment. Of course His Excellency 

f ‘neglect must be laid at the door’ of ‘some of. his 

gellency looks to the generosity of the Government 
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of India for the better equipment of the College and it remains to be seen how 
far that Government is prepared to place the Medical Colleges in the country 


on a more satisfactory footing.” 


Railways, 


so 


41. ‘* While the Railway Commission was on tour, evidence was not wanting 
Alleged necessity of Hindu to show how great was the need for refreshment rooms 
Refreshment Rooms at Rail- at the principal railway stations for Hindu passengers, 
way Stations in India. Orthodox Hindus would much rather famish than touch 
hae of India (13), 48th food cooked by those who did not belong to their 
ar. : , 

_ _ community or caste. If Government officials show 
respect for the ‘ prejudices’ of the people of India, why should the Railway 
authorities be indifferent to them? Mr. Robertson may have something to 
say about this long-standing grievance of Hindu passengers, and we are curious 


to know what he will suggest for redressing it. In the meanwhile, attention 


may be called to a petition submitted to the Government of India by Messrs. Seth 


Brothers, of Calcutta, praying for permission to open hotels on all the principal 
railway stations in India for the supply of refreshments, sweetmeats and 
cooked food to Hindu passengers. We believe Messrs. Seth Brothers acquitted. 


themselves well at Delhi, where they were appointed to cater to the wants of 


the Native Durbaris on some occasions.’’ 
Municipalities. 


42. ‘*‘ Weare disposed to join issue with the Zimes of India when it 
... Characterises as a ‘public scandal’ what is in 
FR sph posses? Ayo Plow reality a stolid zon possumus on the part of the Port 
opposite the Yacht Club for Trustees to reserve the bit of vacant ground opposite 
building 9 the Yacht Club as a recreation plot. Of course, the 
win, aes eg (19), 24nd Corporation has advisedly declined to take charge of 
it, for it believes that it is the duty of the Trustees 
themselves to dedicate it to public use. But the Trustees, like Shylock, desire 
to have their pound of flesh. They cannot part with it without a consideration, 
urging the existing legal difficulties in the way. They sought the advice of the 
Advocate General of Calcutta and were told that it would be wltra vires on their 
part to part with the ground. Why should then the Corporation be asked 
to take itup? Thereal facts are that there is a White Society in Bombay, 
which has a palace of ease, ‘That society is ardently intent on keeping this 
eround in front of its palace open and is moving heaven and earth to see that it 
is so kept. It fancies that none should come between its thrice hallowed shrine 
and the plot opposite. But is thata reason to goad the Corporation into gratify- 
ing the society’s wish? Meanwhile we see it is from time to time raising a 
hollow cry in the Press to get this matter of the open ground settled for all time. 
This extremely interested agitation of the White Society is backed up by the 
Times of India and the present situation is absurdly deemed to be growing to 
the dimensions of a publicscandal! But whatisthe scandal? Why does not the 
White Society pay for the ground and thus put an end to what it pretends 
to call ascandal? Those who wish to enjoy ease and seclusion must be prepared 
to pay for the privilege. Is that asample of the morals of the society which 
loves to call itself white? And be these the ethics of impartial Journalism ?” 


43 ‘There has been a general feeling among the inhabitants of this city 

| that the ‘Crescent’ site should not be built upon. 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (50), There is, however, a strong inducement on the part 
24th Mar., Eng. cols. of the Government fo sell the site, which will bring 
a goodly amount into their coffers,...... Judging from 
the public feeling aroused by the building up of the Hornby Row site, which 
has effectually stopped the westerly breeze entering into the inner portions 
of the Fort, we feel sure that the inhabitants of Bombay, both European and 
native, will strenuously oppose any attempt made by Government to erect 
buildings on the ‘Crescent,’ which is now the only vacant piece of land 
adjacent to the Fort. It behoves the public, therefore, to take time by the 
forelock, and give the Government distinctly to understand that they will 
never allow, for the sake ‘ofa few lakhs that may find their way into their 
coffers, the erection of a range of buildings, which will not only warp | 
shut out the breeze, but which will deprive.them of the only piece of land, 
that can be utilized’ as a place of public resort at the very gate of the city. 
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avours to dispose of the land for builds 
| we are afraid, would be of a character that would 
: _— — foto Aon in U leutt h resp ot | e muidan ite for the construction 
of 4 - le fictoria Memoria “Hall imto the shade. The best: way, therefore, for 
the Gove st to pot out of thle difficult’ situation, is to grant a portion of 
aed the Cathedral for a nominal amount to put up a new 
e city and worthy of the position occupied oy oe 

the trustees : ¢, and to convert the remainder into a 1 
y serve ‘the pee of lung to the southern portion of the city 
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much co d and which has been thoughtlessly shut out from the 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, “The Madrasis evidently believe in the homely proverb which 

he og _ says that the early bird catches the worm. The 
Congress activity in Congress is to meet this year in Madras, and our 
Phisaie (8), 25th Mar. friends down south have already begun to look alive. 
| A large and influential public meeting was held 
on the 12th instant, at the Town Hall, Madras, the Honourable Nawab 
Syed Mahomed presiding, to concert measures for the Congress and the Exhibi- 
tion to be held in the City of Madras next December. Influential committees 
were appointed to arrange ; te both. We hope there would be no fiasco this 
year over the election of the President. Either Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose or 
Mr. Narendra Nath Sen ought to be chosen for that great office.” 


‘45. “We have much pleasure to announce that it has been resolved to hold 
Programme of the forth- the ensuing Provincial Conference at Dharwar on the 
' »  @oming Provincial Confer- 25th and 26th of April next. The Honourable Mr, 
 S - ppqgalinahay heldat Daji Abaji Khare, B.A., LL.B., High Court Pleader, 
| Samarth (25), 25th Mar., Bombay, is the President-elect. Mr. P. 8. Athavale, 
 cols.; Native Opinion @ member of the Dharwar Bar, and Chairman of the 
), 25th Mar. Working Committee, has favoured us with a copy of 
circular in which he requests the leading men of different towns to proceed 
with the election of delegates, and wants ‘to be informed, by the end of this 
month, of the probable number that may be expected to attend the Conference. 
this circular is appended a list of the subjects proposed for discussion 

at. the coming Conference, which we reproduce below. Any suggestions 
in this connection will, says the Chairman, be thankfully received. Last 
Bias the Conference was to meet at Dharwar, but owing to the outbreak of 
in that town at the eleventh hour it had to bold its sittings at Sholapur. 
pointment of the Dharwar people has, it seems, prompted them to 

ke. ap me work of this year’s Conference with renewed vigour and energy. 
‘the Conference every success. The following is the list of subjects 

sed. for discussion :—(1) The Record-of-Rights Bill, (2) Necessity of the 
of tural, Technical and Primary Education among the masses. 
ast; ictions on the erection of buildings on agricultural land. (4) Establish- 
snt of Commercial Schools. (5) Encouragement to native industries. (6) Institu- 
on of Benen and rural banks. (7) Use of the local fund cess, (8) Irrigation. 
Gri as of naa) passengers on railways and other railway reforms. 
11 
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igidity of the Arms Act. (12) Rigidity of 
est A (13) Omnibus resolution,—(a) Abkari, (5) Salt, (c) Uni- 
1 Commission, (2) Separation of executive and judicial functions, 
, ie » Commission, (7) Land Revenue Amendment Act, (g) Famine 
* [The Natio writes:—'The selection of the Honourable 
Khare a8 President of the next Provincial Conference will, we 
t wit teenies approval, though some may be inclined to think 
; hould have been recognised earlier. | 


gaoits M.A. BAIG, : 
Onl Translator to Government. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ate as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is. beKeved 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN Ttik BOMBAY PRESIDRNOY 


For the Week ending 4th April 1903. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 
Pelitics and the Public Administratton— 
Administration of India : 
Excise duties on Indian goods cee eee eee »- 25 & 26 
Is British rule as righteous as the rule of some of the ideal rulers who 
reigned in India in ancient times ? ae ce wae 1 
Is private land the property of the State ? ese ove see 6 
Lethargy of the people of India Kee ah ins eee 3 
Necessity of Hindu Saints for effecting a national revival ove ove 4 
Present condition of the Indian rayat ave oes tos 2 
Reflections on Cowper’s strictures on the rule of the East India Company ... 5 
Will the reduction in the salt duty benefit the poor rayats? ... oie 24 
Agrarian matters: A suggestion to keep an official register of public grazin 
| grounds in India | eee eee eee eee 29 


Bombay Legislative Council : Interpellations at the last meeting of the— _..... 31 
Famine Commission: Resolution of the Government of India on the recommenda- 


tions of the — eee eee eee eee eee 27 & 28 
Indian Budget : | 
Comments on the Budyet debate es 08 ee ve (—l2 
The Viceroy’s Budget speech se eee one we. 1L3—22 
The Viceroy on the moral significance of the Delhi Durbar... ase 23 
Judicial matters: Comments on the recent prosecution of a Hindu ‘plague 
goddess’ in Bombay ee eos - 000 oe 2B 
Police: Alleged misconduct of the Chief Constable of Dahiwadi (Satara) ae $3 
Police Commission: The-—-in Bombay... | i eee ness an 
Begislation— | eee | 
Measures brought before the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council ... 34 
Education— of | 4 
Lord Ampthill’s speech at the recent Convocation of the Madras University ... 37—40 
The Viceroy on the Report of the Universities Commission ee .-. 85 & 36 
Ratlways— 


Railway conference at Delhi and the larger employment of Anglo-Indians on 
Railways eee ees ene coe gee eee 4] & 42 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals, 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
i ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... .... John de Mello; East Indian; 36 ©...’ ,.. 
2 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... .».| Daily... ---| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... -»-| Bombay ..e »».| Monthly oe ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi; 51; J. P. 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.-; Do. .., ...( Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 a 
5 | Kardchi Chronicle »s-| Karachi .. ist ee ee .../ Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ee 
6 | K&thidwadr Times ...| Rajkot ... ve.| Dally ove ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahratta... “iia ove] FOOCHA = ces ...| Weekly... ..-| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A, LL.B. ; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
8 | Phonix . ni «>| Karachi .. .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 
4 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .,,, eco] Daily ove -- | Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 nis see Pe 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... ---| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... .-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41  .. 
11 | Sind Gazette _ ees| Kardchi oe. ...| Bi-weekly ..-| M. DeP. Webb ... ya sea on oak 
12 | Sind Times see eco} DO. ees ees Dow ave -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 
13 | Voice of India ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... om —“— Merwanji Malabéri; P4rsi; 51; 
AnNGLO-GUJARA ‘TI. 
14 | Deshabhakti'... ...| Baroda ... ++) Weekly ... --| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (N4gar 
) Bre&hmap); 41. 
15 | Gujarati ... or »».| Bombay... WS Bae ear -- Ichharam Surajrém Desx#i; Hindu (Surti! 
, Bania); 50. 
16 | Gujar4t Mitra ...  ...| Surat... »-| Dow ...  ++-| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 44 ore 
17. | Gujarét Punch ... ».| Ahmedabad | Do. | es -+-| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 se 
18 | Hindi Punch ‘as .».| Bombay me mee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 A 
19 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... “at | ce er ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... ae 
20 | Kathidwdr News... »--| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly ---| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... cee ae 
21 | Kathidwar Times ved DOs cco. sacl Dev. sos. ond Biobieith  Vidiwankth: Hinds (Audich 
: Brahman) ; 34 : 
22 |PrajaBandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... «..| J — 8 ingen cal Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
| man) ;°34. . 
33 | Rdst Goftar ooo eee} BOMnDAY oo} Do. coo: oe-| P&llonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi; 52 ... _,,. 
a Yas ae aes ee ...| Fortnightly... ere Hindu (Shrim§li 
| nia); 37. 3 
25 | Shri Say4ji Vijay .».| Baroda ... | Weekly... tes ‘M4nekl4l Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 mt 
96 |Suryi Prakésh .,. «| Surat... | Do. oa  “eoo| Umedram Nagind#s D4y4bhai; Hindu 
. . (Rania) ; 25. 
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Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Satara ... 
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| Shri Say4ji Vijay w-| Baroda ... 
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...| Weekly .., 


Prabhat eee eee oo 1» ttn Do. eee 
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Sukkur (Sind)...| Do ... 


eat SOUT cas 


.. | Weekly ... 


»..| Weekly ... 


eee Do eer 


saa Vo. ee0 


...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


...| Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 70 ... 


be 


Rev. Mr. = EB. Abbott eee eee ser 


Hari Narf4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 36 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being D&modar S4vildram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Savlira4m §Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Martha) ; 29. 

Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Vindyak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 34. 
Ddmodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 


40. 
Dwirkan’th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
| 29. 


| Vin4yak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... o0e 


| F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 see se 


(1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL, 's. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindki—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 86. 
Lekhy4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 ede 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Muhammadan ; 29. 


.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


|| Annéji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnay ); 41. 
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»».} Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 “ 

eee} Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 34. : 

y Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 


. Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
| nastha Bréhman); 27. 
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_ Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; Pérsi;45.. — ... 
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GusaRndtT1—continued. ye 
55 | Din Mani... eee -++| Broach ... an. EA ee eos ery Rangildés Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 
nia); 25. 
56 | Fursad _.. coe eee Bombay... ---| Monthly eee an Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 44... oe 
57 Gap Sap ... eee cot EM ee -+| Fortnightly ...| Perozsh4h Jehéngir Murzb4n; Pdrsi;27  .. 
58 | Hitechchhu coe --; Ahmedabad 2) Dow «os ...| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
59 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... oo ie ae ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 28 cee 
60 | J4m-e-Jamshed .., cece] Do. ave ve-| Daily sve ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4én; Parsi; 54 00: 
61 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo} Kaira oe -o| Weekly ... .»-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
: : ‘ Shravak Bania) > 55. 
62 | Kathiéwddno Himayati ..., Ahmedabad ...) Do. .., — ,..| Joshi Chhaganl4l Sunderji; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 
63 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ,., ose] DO. coe oe cease 
64 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooe| Nave@ri ... ooo) Weekly ... .».| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 ove _ 
65 | Nure Elam 0s »»+| Bombay ... »»e| Monthly... o.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 re 
66 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu ( Visashrimali 
Coe : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
67 | Praja Mitr& oe ...| Karachi... »++| Bi-weekly «+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34 
68 | Praja Pokar oe coe} SUTAE aoe oe! Weekly ... ee» Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44 .. oe eee 
69 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ..,) Bombay.., a. we iebece 
70 |Punch Dand .. +» Dov we se] Do. aus nue] JamnSde’s Bhagvindas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 
42. 
71 | Samsher Bahddur.., =o} Ahmedabad...) Do. ..  ,,.|Savaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania);61l. — 
ya |Sénj Vartaman .., ...) Bombay... ses} Daily ove .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
| Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
73 | Stri Bodh ... eee ae. ene -+-| Monthly ---| Kaikhasru Navroji K4abraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 
74 | Surat Akhb&r — eee | Surat... ---| Weekly ..,, ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... ea 
v5, | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha oni). Aa =) ae il Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
35. 
76 | Vishvadarshan  ... ve| Kaira a4, ee ee -+-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
: man); 28. 
HIinpl. 
77 | Pandit .. vee «| Poona os vo] Weekly oe ..-| Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
Jari); 41; tt, one AR wife of the above ; 30. 
73 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... — oe eee .»»| Pandit Lajya Rémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARKESE. 
9g | Digvijaya ... eee ree, Gadag woe er-| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad ; Hindu): 
: (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
gq | Hubli Patra oes «| Hubli... ~ ee .e:| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Brahman) ; 32. 
g] | Karndtak Vritta-.. —...) Dharwar s+| Dos se. es/ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 33. 
: (2) Anndch4érya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
82 Lok’ Bandhu ... eco DO. ‘coe ion Oe ve ...| Gururéo Réghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
.  (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ 
RS Loka Mitra eee see Haveri (D har- Do. ere eee Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 27. 
84 Rajahansa... eee eee Dharwar eee Do. ees eee Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar. 
3 ps héda Brahman); 40. | 
gg | Rasik Ranjini... | Gadag ... «| Do. ...  soel Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja} 
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Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 400 
Hari Bhikdji Sdmant ; Hindu(Gaud Bréhman);} 325 
40. . 
Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawen Brahman) ; 38. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
Ab4ji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. | 
Jagannath Ba4l4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Sadéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
Mahadevy Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 186 
(Veshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
Rao S&heb Antdéji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Braéhman) ; 55, 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 250 
man); 88. 7 
Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 7 
Brahman); #9. 
K4shinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 100 
piwan Brahman); 560. 1 
Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brat:man) ; 73. 
Trimbak A’b4ji Rije; Hindu (Kédyasth| 400 
Prabhu) ; 89. : ! 
Shivrdam Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 5,400 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 36. : ] 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
Brahman; 44, 1 
Hari Ndpdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 | 
Bréhman) ; 36. 1 
Krishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhddaj 2,000 | 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
B4l Gangédhar Tilak; B.A., LL.B; Hindu| 14,000 1: 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 7 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 14 
Brahman) ; 25. : 
Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. ‘ 
Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 100 
Brébman); 26. | 14 
Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 150 141 
; 14/ 
Kfshinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 14s 
Brdhbman) ; 48. | 
Ganesh Keshav Kearandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42, 
Do. do. eee 1,250 
Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 149 
Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 150 
Bréhman) ; 27. 151 
Vishnu Rémchandra Vij¢purkar; Hindu E% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 390 
Bréhman) ; 80, i | 
| Vithel ooo yr a Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 159 
hérdm Bidker ; Hindu (Deshasth} 100 158 
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MaRritTHI—continued. . 
| 
122 | Poona Vaibhav ... --+| Vadgaon a Weekly .. ...| Ganesh moe Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman); 87. 
123 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... im ee ..| Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
124 | Prabodh Ratna ... “ae >| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 es 75 
125 | Pratod ... one --| Islampur -| Weekly... »-| Ramchandra Niardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Réghav Bhoshan...  ...| Yeola ...  ...| Do. e — «+.| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
127 | Satya Mitré a ...| Malegaon “oe -- |Balchand Hiraéchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
128 | Satyi Shodhak ... .-| Ratndgiri a a sh ...| Hari N4rdéyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. a : 
129} Shéhu Vijaya... — Sl Lae ri a oe ---| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
130 Sholdpur Samachar «+»| Sholépur a. eee -»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 weil $75. 
131 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..-| Shrigonda toed ee ae ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. | 
132 | Shri Shahu oun ooo] SAtATA one oft DO wa -e-|Vd4man Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22.- 
133 | Shubh Suchak ... ie) ae = ‘en .--| Vishnu Ndréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Br&éhman); 30. 
134 | Sumant ... ‘a woe| Karad aso on ee ee -ee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
135 | Sudarshan... sal eoo/ Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .«-| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 400 
Bidhman); 36. 
136 | Sudhdkar ... sed .. | Pen one on ae | -o+| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
137 | Udyamotkarsh ... .»-| Bombay «es ot oa me ...| Ganesh — Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 . 
' Brahman) ; 30. 
138 | Vartddarsh ‘ia -o-| Malvan ... a: ae See .».| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
139 | Vidya Vilas co , ees ener ee ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Br&éhman); 48. 
140 Vidy4rthi... sii wes} Nandurbar - a eee ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawau 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
141 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér _...| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... oe| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni = ow eae 600 
Spinal (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
142 | Vrittasar ... ins >: oe w.| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bra&hman) ; 5l. 
143 Vritta Sudha eee vee Satara eee ° Do. eee eee Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
144 Vydpéri  ... use —l onek Eee ces ...| Nama Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
145 | Khairkh4h Sind ... .. | Kara@chi... ...| Weekly ... ee | Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
146 Muinr-ul-Islam ... ooo) i ae a eee eos} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| ., 
65. 
147 | Sind Sudhar. ia oo at ae. See ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
148 | Sookree_... aie at ee eee ee as ---| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Buania) ; 42 400 
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...| Fortnightly  ...| Nara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman), 


o»| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 cee te 700 


Re AS ot wn” The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected jn the Report under different heads which are printed 


 B The.names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
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t%'g. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of thie system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


i the accent is left out, and the short a (A = ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


: ae oe a : ¢ that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
, z bn in , n ya, or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
os ; -D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished hy the 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, The Mahrdtia publishes the following contributed article :—* The 
: most notable instance of the-vanity and presumptuous 
Js British ruleasrighteous disregard to the true teachings of history will be found 


asthe rule of some of the in the recent utterances of Lord Curzon while replying | 


- apes Padrg Thi (> ed ™ to the address of the Gaya Municipality. There the 
Mahrdtta (7), 29th Mar, Viceroy is to be seen in his true colours, and even the 
least discerning of our countrymen will not fail to see 

that Lord Curzon is solely actuated in all his ‘insincere’ utterances by ambition 
and vain glory........... ‘ Ashokain the height of his glory,’ says His Excellency, 
‘ never saw such a sight (referring to the Delhi Durbar) from which I am fresh. 
** But in one respect, 2 positive identity may be traced, for it was 
the pride of Ashoka’s administration, Just as it is the aspiration of ours, that it 
was characterised by liberality, toleration, justice and humanity.’ Is it not 
indeed an irony of fate that a country which produced ideal rulers like Yudhis- 
thira, Rama, Harishchandra and Ashoka, has now to put up with the 
hypocritical talk of liberality and righteousness emanating from the repre- 
sentatives of a race which has systematically bled India for half a century, 
which has converted the Golden Chersonese into a dreary desert, and has nipped in 
the bud the hopes and aspirations of millions of her subjects. A nation which 
has systematically monopolized trade and power, ruined indigenous arts and 
industries in India and reduced a fifth of the human race to the position of slaves, 
has certainly no claims to righteousness. And if any such pretensions are put 
forward, they are looked upon by the educated natives of India as a direct insult to 
their understanding and intelligence. Let Lord Curzon understand that it will 
probably take centuries for the representatives of a civilisation grovelling in gross 
materialism to understand the true significance of the ennobling character of our 
illustrious rulers of beloved and blessed memory, whose names have become im- 
mortal in the land not for their honeyed words, but because they staked their king- 
doms—nay, their lives—for the sake of truth and justice.......... Weare not at 
all disposed to quarrel with the monstrous ideal of the present civilization, 
it being thé natural outcome of a virtually atheistic age. What we contend 
is that rulers who are confident of their own strength and have nothing 
to fear from their conquered and disarmed millions of subjects, should have at 
‘east the moral courage to declare what they can and what they cannot do for 
their subjects, instead of deluding them with false hopes and alluring them into 
fresh pitfalls........... This is pre-eminently an age of scientific marvels, of 
wireless telegraphy, of cures of various ailments by mere hypnotic suggestions, 
And John Bull is probably making some such experiments in hypnotic cures, 
by constantly dinning into the ears of the millions of his Indian subjects (whom 
his policy has reduced to the verge of starvation) that they cannot starve 
because they are very ‘ prosperous ’ under a benevolent rule. But so long as 
these hypnotic words, these lofty pretensions to righteousness, have not the 
power of staying the hunger of the dying population, no amount of political 
subterfuges will be of any avail to the nation. Noattempt to paste attractive 
labels to phials of virulent poison will ever succeed in changing the nature 


of their contents.”’ 


9. “A thoughtful and outspoken article a»pears in the Midland Herald 

for February 21st under the suggestive title ‘ The 

Present seniition of the Sa Pays. ge has had her gorgeous ftamashas : 
Indian rayat. she. is governed by a highly-paid, though _parsi- 
i gees of India (13), 4th monious, bureaucracy; she aaa out ailiicas of 
il , pounds to England every year, some call it ‘ tribute,’ 
others ‘ drain. Who pays for all these? ‘ The rayat,’ answers our contempor- 
ary. ‘The rayat pays for everything—the same wretched rayat who lives in a 
poor mud cottage, often without any roof over his head, feeds on a handful of 
rice and some wild herbs, and toils patiently 4nd unmurmuringly. ‘ The Indian 
rayat is typical of the world’s productive workers,’ says the paper. ‘ He may 
pernare be called the prince of the world’s workers. He works and starves in 


js millions.’ It may kave added that he also paysin millions. Buta day 
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will come, adds tle Wédland Herald, when the rayat will turn round, point to 
his half-fed wife and children, and defiantly tell the tax-collecior ‘I must 
first feed these who are in need ’.”” 


_. 8.--We hear of a curious malady which is said to prevail at present in 
ee sept egal Eo Meee Uganda and is thence reported to be spreading to other 
a ak of the people parts of Africa. It is known by the nameof “sleeping 
— Ki (104), 27th Mar. sickness”? and the victims of this malady are subject to 
a abana! extreme drowsiness and lethargy which increases day 
by day and ultimately results in death. In this lethargic state it is said that 
the patient has no desire for food, and is alternately subject to periodic fits of 
activity and torpor. -As we read the symptoms of this curious disease, a strange 
consciousness arises within us that our countrymen are at present. suffering from 
an exactly similar kind of disease but of a much more formidable type, The 
people of India are subject to laziness and torpor and show no desire for securing 
either their own or the public good. Some persons may be inclined to doubt our 
statement, and may point to Congresses and Conferences, Coronation celebrations 
and public meetings as conclusive proofs that our people are by no means 
lethargicor inactive. But these men forget that these forms of activity are but 
like the spasmodic fits into which patients suffering from “sleeping sickness ” are 
occasionally apt to fall. Our countrymen are not able to help themselves to the 
food raised in the country. Providence has blessed them with bountiful supplies 
of food, but it is their fate todie of starvation, People, who talk of India’s revival, 
her era of returning prosperity under the regime of benevolent Viceroys who 
are willing to lessen the people’s burdens, had better bear in mind that a nation 
once completely overtaken by the disease of lethargy is never likely to recover, 
unless the germs of the disease are crushed and exterminated at the outset. 


4. During the Muhammadan regime in India the Hindus were oppressed 
' and forced to embrace Islam. The rulers broke 
| ; ad of aap a Hindu idols, made the Rajput chieftains subservient 
eo Kél (104), ord ie. * and servile to them, exacted land revenue from the 
Se ita , rayats in the cruelest fashion, and, in short, devastated 
the whole country. From this pitiable plight the nation was rescued by a host 
of Hindu saints and religious revivalists. They were but the incarnations of 
our gods and strove hard to bring about a religious awakening in India. The 
effects of the religious revival wrought by them became soon perceptible. Peace 
and order were restored to the country, the nation began slowly to regain its. 
* .. lost prosperity, and the foundation of the Maratha Empire was laid down, At 
present we feel a great want of such saints and religious revivalists amongst 
us, because we are full of many vices and defects, To-day we feel the want of 
a Tulsidas, who performed a miracle before Akbar and laboured hard for the 
moral elevation of Hindu society. We also feel the necessity of a number of 
Namdevas to resuscitate slaughtered kine and to teach us the intrinsic worth 
of devotion and self-help. We want a Nagnath, who pounded down the body 
‘of a Brahmin convert and then restored him to life and his lost religion—to 
work side by side with the Christian Missionaries who convert infants by 
sprinkling them with water, We want a Kabir who will show us how we are 
being ground down. Ye Hiedu saints of mercy, your land, your religion and 
your countrymen are anxiously werting for your arrival! They eagerly desire 

| to rally round your flags, but when will-you fulfil that desire P 


5. A Gorrespondent writes as follows to the Kdl:—Mr. Webb, an 

4 aa annotator of Cowper’s works, observes in connection 
“Reflections on Cowper’s with the poet’s strictures on the East India 
et, Gomme — ofthe Company’s rule in India that Cowper shared with 
Kat (105), od es the British public of those days a strong but 

43 ea unwarranted prejudice against the Company’s rule. 
r. Webb éndeavours by this remark to explain away the truth of the poet’s 
sathing criticism. It would not be amiss, therefore, to discuss how far 
owper’s strictures are applicable to British rule in India at the present day. 
t the outset the poet asks :—“ Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 

and “jéwelled susan with a smile of peace, or do we grind her still?’ 
the state of things obtaining in the country at the present day, 
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our reply to the question would be :—“ Not only is India not free, but itis 
considered a sacrilege for her to cherish even a remote idea of freedom.’”’ The 
reply to the second query whether India wears her plumed and jewelled turban 
with a smile of peace would be in the affirmative. In the present times of 
enforced peace none dares openly to express his discontent by going about 
with a wry face. As to the individuals who wear plamed and jewelled turbans, 


they bow their heads in meek subservience. To the third query ‘ Do we grind - 


her still?’ Mr. Webb gives a negative answer. But we would ask him to 
consider if it is just on the part of England to have annexed some of the Native 
States and to be perpetually plundering and draining away India’s wealth, 
thus leaving the country in a state of utter impoverishment. Oh shade of 
Cowper, even one century after you wrote, your countrymen cannot venture 
to give a straightforward reply to your queries. But though they can now 
afford to blink facts and evade a direct answer, they will not be able to do 
so when the final Dispenser of Justice and the Deliverer of a distressed land 
issues his warrant against them. 


6. Up till recently the Russian Government treated all the land in the 
country as the property of the State. This forcible 
Is private land the property assertion of State landlordism naturally provoked 
of the State? , 
Pratod (125), 30th Mar, much discontent among the people, who recently 
broke out in an open rebellion against the Govern- 
ment. Things in fact assumed such an alarming aspect that the Russian 
Government were compelled to issue an edict acknowledging the full right of 
ownership of occupants of land. It is to be hoped that a lesson will be taken 
from this incident by other Governments, who also treat private lands as 
State property and the occupants thereof as mere tenants-at-will and who exact 
an exorbitantly high land-tax from the latter. 


7. ‘The reduction of the salt tax from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 2 per maund will 
be a veritable boon to the famished and down-trodden 
Comments on the Budget Indians, From time out of mind it was freely stated 
ay ve (8). 28th M in the Native Press that the tax was most oppressive 
were and burdensome. Economists of all shades of opinion 
are at one in condemning a tax on a necessary of life. 
It has been vehemently denounced in Parliament in years gone by, by states- 
men of the stamp and character of Bright and Fawcett. No less an authority 
than the late Sir William Hunter has put down in his ‘ History of India’ 
that every year ten crores of capital are lost to the country by the death of 
cattle, which can partially be attributed to the want of salt these dumb crea- 
tures need. Now it remains to be seen that the new industrial era opened by 
the Delhi Durbar might obviate the necessity of raising any money from so 
absolute a necessary of life as salt, the dearness of which is admitted to be one 
fruitful cause of mortality among men and cattle alike. The enhancement 
of the minimum limit of taxable income from Ks. 500 to Rs. 1,009 will be more 
appreciated by the middle classes than the reduction in the salt tax, For direct 
taxation is rightly supposed to be a nuisance and a zulum. Onthe whole 
even the worst detractors of the Government cannot but congratulate the 
Finance Minister and the Viceroy on the recent Financial Statement.” 


8. The remission of taxation recently announced in the Financial State- 
ment has evoked. deep and profound expressions of 
gratitude to the Viceroy from the native public at 
large. Some of our countrymen even profess to be 
at a loss .to find words to adequately express their sense of thankfulness 
for the bounty of Government. We for our part are happily troubled 
with no anxiety on that score. Indeed, we rather incline to the view that the so- 
called boon does not call for any expression of gratitude atall. Godhas deposited 
vast quantities of salt inthe sea for the useof man and it is inexplicable why 
the British should tax that necessary of life atall. Surely our rulers need not 
fear that the supply of salt for their own consumption would run short if they 
‘freely allowed the Indians to have as much of it as they wanted. A similar 
argument applies to the income-tax. If it is not right to impose a tax upon 
salt—which is a free gift of God to mankind—it is still more improper to tax what 


‘Kél (104), 27th Mar. 
and 3rd Apr. 
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sarns-by-his own labour, ‘Besides, in gauging the benevolence of Govern- 
‘We should not forget that for aught we know, the taxes now remitted 
may be re-imposed in future. In fact a hint was actually thrown to that 

fect ‘by Sir Edward Law. There is yet another way of looking at the 
uestion, “Lord Curzon observed that the total amount of revenue sacrificed 
by Government in consequence of the remission of taxation came to nearly 
two crores of rupees.. Now let us see if the people have been proportionately 
benefited thereby. On an average a man requires only a pinch of salt for his 
Peay: daily’ use and the reduction of the tax by eight annas for every maund works out 
: 7 _ toan indefinitely small fraction of a pie for a pinch of salt. It follows, 
aS therefore, that Government were not discreet enough in reducing the duty on 
salt, for they have put themselves to needless loss without materially benefiting 
the’ people. The latter, we are afraid, will measure the beneficence of the 
Government’s bounty by the additional money it serves to bring into their 


own pockets and not by the amount of the loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment Treasury. 


9. The introduction of the Budget in the Imperial Legislative Council 
ry, affords to an Indian Vicervy an opportunity to take 
peaenes (15); 298 Mee. the public into his confidence and explain the broad 
aspects of his acts and policy. A right use of this opportunity tends to 
facilitate the work of the administration and to bring about a better understand- 
ing between the ruling class and the ruled. Unfortunately Lord Curzon’s 
predecessors did not realise the significance of this cardinal principle of Indian 
administration. They believed that reticence and secrecy were essential for 
successful statesmanship with the result that they alienated the sympathies of 
the people from the official class. But it is due to Lord Curzon to say that he 
at least does not share the same view, that he has always shown deference to 
public opinion and taken the people into his confidence on important questions 
of public policy. It must be pointed out, however, that public opinion in 
India at the present day is far too enlightened to be satisfied with mere speeches, 
oe. : however eloquent and sympathetic these might be. And in Lord Curzon’s case 
. the public have good reason to think that he shines better in speech than 
Be. in action, The high expectations he had aroused. in the public mind by his 
a eloquent utterances remain yet unfulfilled. In his latest Budget speech he 
attempted a vindication of his general policy. But although the pronounce- 

ment was full of hope and promise, the vindication was not quite convincing, 

- With regard to the twelve reforms undertaken by His Lordship they do 

>... mot seem to have progressed as satisfactorily as one would desire. No doubt 
Lord Ourzon has lightened the burden of taxation by about two crores of rupees 
annually. But we do not know if His Lordship deserves the special thanks of 
the public for this measure. It would have been simply anomalous on the part 
of any Viceroy to have kept the level of taxation as high as it was in the face 
~-: of the fat surpluses which an artificial currency helped year after year to 
accumulate into the Government Treasury. The Viceroy does not think that 
“the poverty of India is increasing, butas Indian publicists demur to this view, 

it is necessary to ascertain the truth by appointing an independent Commission 

to enquire into the matter. But to the great regret of the public Lord Curzon 

has stubbornly set his face against such a proposal. With regard to the Delhi 
wvurbar, Lord Curzon attempted to invest the ceremony with a deep political 

—)» | significance. But everybcdy now knows that the Durbar only shone meteor- 
- like im its _brilliancy and that all recollection of it has by this time completely 
—-——~-—-—C—C vnnished. from the public mind. It would have been otherwise if the Durbar 
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. associated with measures of pérmanent and far-reaching beneficence 
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o the public, Lord Curzon replied with some warmth to those critics of his 
policy who complain that Ris Lordship has deluged the country with Commis- 
gions, But considering the fate of Commissions appointed during previous 
-.-—s- segvmes, who cay say that the critics are not justified in saying that under 
|. Lord Curzon there is too much of inquiry and too little of action? However, 
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10. “At last after weary waiting and unprofitable surmising has come 
Prakéshak (48), 27th Mar the welcome news of the remission of taxation in 
Hing. cols. ” India.......... It appears as if it was ages ago that 
any tax had been remitted. It was the proud 

privilege of Lord Ripon to inaugurate that kind of Golden Era, but it did not 


last long. Scarcely had he reached the shores of Albion when there came a duffer. 


in (?) and like an evil genius undid whatever his noble predecessor had accom- 
plished, Then followed a succession of mediocrities and intellectual eunuchs; 
and poor India, already enervated, had for twenty years to spin out an emaciated 
existence. Not only Indians but the whole world had given up her case as 
hopeless ; and at last, though late enough, has come a cordial in the form 
of a partial remission of the salt and income taxes, ‘ Better late than never,’ says 
the adage; and Indians for long have been known to be ever thankful for small 
mercies, That this remission of taxation was an after-thought will be manifest 
even to a Bedlamite. Can anybody believe that such a maneuvring man as Lord 
Curzon would have lost the golden opportunity of the Delhi Durbar to make an 
announcement that would have sent a thrill of delight through the whole of India? 
Certainly not. What, then, could have moved Lord George Hamilton and the 
India Council to thus suddenly change their minds and take a_ political 
somersault? In spite of a possible charge of egotism, we cannot help 
asserting that the so-called rabid, seditious and reptile Indian Press had 
something to do with it......... . But for the running fire of outspoken and 
exasperating criticism which the Indian Press directed against the powers 
that be, we doubt, if either the income or the salt tax would have been 


remitted.......-.. But let the dead past bury its dead...... . All's well, that ends 
well; and India is to-day loyally grateful even for the belated boon that 
has been conferred upon her.......... As we have already said Lord Curzon 


has turned a new leaf in British Indian policy. Will his successors keep that 
volume open for evermore or write a dismal ‘ finis’ at its bottom ?—that is 
the question. Until this question is answered and answered honestly, India’s 
heart-felt joy will be but premature.” 


11. As usual, Sir Edward Law, while introducing the Indian Budget in 
the Imperial Legislative Council, made an attempt to 
Bombay Samdcha@r (53), draw a glowing picture of the prosperous condition 
30th Mar. of India. Last year Sir Edward drew an inference about 
the “‘ steady advance ” in the country’s “ material pros- 
perity ” from the increase in the receipts from the import duty on cotton goods. 
We had pointed out at the time that the increase in question could be attributed 
to certain adventitious circumstances, and afforded no indication of increased con- 
sumption. The present Budget strengthens our contention, for we find that the 
receipts under the same head show a decline of over one million rupees. This 
year, too, Sir Hdward has based his conclusion about the prosperous condition of 
the country on equally fallacious grounds. He pointed to the increase in 
the receipts from Salt, Customs and Post Offices as a suresign of the country’s 
advancing prosperity. The increase, however, under the first two heads is 
mainly due to the decline in the receipts for the years 1897—1900, owing to 
famine and plague. Sir Edward has produced no authentic figures to show 
that the increased revenue is an indication of increased consumption. The 
increase in the revenue from Post Offices, it may be mentioned, does not concern 
the masses, inasmuch as only the literate class of the people, who constitute only 
5 per cent. of the total population, avail themselves of the facilities afforded 
by the Post Office, In short, a dispassionate examination of Sir Edward's 
figures in the light of actual facts does not encourage the assumption that the 
poverty of the country 1s gradually diminishing. 


12, An old-fashidned native dramatic performance opens with a familiar 

. otis te scene known as the “entry of the god Ganpati on the 

Kesari (108), 31st Mar. stage.” In that scene that deity condescends to leave 

his celestial abode and to visit the earth for a-while, listens to the grievances of 
his votaries and returns to his heavenly mansion after duly pronounci 

benedictions upon them, Similarly, the Viceroy descends from the heights of 

Simla and remains in Calcutta from January to March every year for the 
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n-of the I 'e business.of his Council, The business is generally 
ad, occupies only.a sitting, or two of the Viceregal Oouncil. At these 
s Government also condescend to give replies to the interpellations of 
itive members, but-such replies are more to be admired for their verbal 
ingenuity than for any information regarding the measures and policy of 
Government... Besides passing laws and answering interpellations, the Council 
annually discusses the Imperial Budget, in which additional members of Council 
areat liberty to, express their views on the Budget, but have not the power to 
y icady single item init. Though the privilege of taking part in the Budget 
@ebate is thus for the most barren of all practical significance, the elected 
{Councillors take advantage of it for the sake of airing their views on the condi- 
tion of the country: and the general course of administration. The Budget 
debateis thus usually a debate upon any thing but the Budget and all conceivable 
topics of discussion are imported into it. Native Councillors congratulated the 
‘Finance Member this year upon the remission of taxation and upon the freedom 
of the country from famine during last year. But because there was no famine 
last year, we cannot by any means be sure that the visitation will not recur in 
future. Similarly, the remission of taxation to the extent of two crores of rupees 
should evoke in us a due measure of gratitude to Government, but it should by no 
«means throw us.into a state of ecstatic joy. The reduction in taxation is only 
slight, and the present financial condition of the country leaves much to be 
desired. There are many items both on the receipt and expenditure sides of the 
account which are likely to create uneasiness in the public mind. It will be seen 
from the given in the Financial Statement that the bulk of the taxes is 
paid by the poorer and the middle classes, that while the military expenditure 
absorbs 25 crores of rupees, the expenditure on irrigation amounts only to three 
erores anda half. A careful examination of the figures will show that the remis- 
/ gion of taxation announced this year will not give an appreciable relief to the poor 
tax-payer, Looking into the history of the duty on salt, we shall find that it 
was much less than two rupees in the pre-mutiny period, and people will 
not be satisfied unless it is reduced to what it was in those days. Under native 
regimes, too, there was a tax upon salt, but the people enjoyed certain concessions 
in the matter and were allowed to use salt earth. -All these concessions are 
denied to them at present, and we would like to see some of them restored 
to the people. Again, the excise duties, which amount to over six crores of 
rupees, and which are levied in the interests of the English mavufacturer, should 
7 be abolished. These excise duties hang like a millstone at present round the necks 
o of native manufacturers and often kill indigenous industries. The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale proved by means of statistics that the burden of military expendi- 
ture borne by the people of India is, relatively to the average income per head 
of the population, higher than in any othercountry. It is true that the defence 
of the country’s frontiers should be well organized, but then such defence 
should not be the sole object of Government. If the country require to be 
Bi protected from foreign aggression, it must also be developed internally, and to 
Ee | increase the expenditure for the former purpose at the expense of tho latter is as 
ee foolish a policy as for a gardener to spend all the sum allotted to him for the 
rearing of a tree upon its outer fencing and to leave nothing for the watering 
and manuring thereof, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale asked why Government 
should not impart military instruction to the people of India and make excellent 
soldiers of them. The Viceroy could not refute this contention. The expenditure 
on education in India also compares unfavourably with that in other countries. 
For instance, America spends nearly ten times as much upon education as India. 
If we take into consideration such matters we feel convinced that a radical 
fitancial reform is urgently called for in India. The reduction of taxation 
announced this year is a step in the right direction but it is a very slight 
_ matter after all. _We expect much more from Government than this. _ 
>) ¥8 * Lord Curzon seized the opperrann”y presented to him by the discussion 
5 Oe RRR ren. of the Budget to deliver an important speech, taking a 
> Aetna “Viveroy’s Badges © ater cht: survey of the situation in India and 
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z out how far progress had been made in 
ion with the twelve. tasks he imposed upon 
the assuraption of his high office. It is a 
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full statement of his views and a frank attempt to vindicate his work. The 
speech will be read with no small interest and even imstruction throughout the 
country. For our own part we welcome this authoritative utterance.. There 
are propositions and statements in it to which we must demur altogether. We 
have always tried to treat His Excellency ina spirit of fairness. We are, 
therefore, sorry that Lord Curzon has allowed himself to ascribe views to ‘his 
critics which the most responsible and foremost ‘of them have never put 
forward. In one place if he has not actually attributed motives to those who 
differ from his views, he has gone perilously near doing so. With the exception 
of these two very grave defects the utterance is marked by a spirit to which we 
are not prepared to take any exception. His Excellency has, we think, done 


well to take the public once more into his confidence. His defence of the Delhi : 


Durbar will very probably sound poetical and emotional to people who are but 
too painfully alive to the stern realities of their situation. Although Lord Curzon 
is quite mistaken in thinking that Indian critics have objected to the appoint- 
ment of Commissions, he is right in insisting that their work cannot be finished 
hastily and that Government cannot act in a hurry. His Excellency seems 
to have utterly misunderstood the position of those who have disapproved of the 
recommendations of the Indian Universities Commission. They do not wish to 
stereotype the evils that may be found to exist in the present system of higher 
education. They never said and they do not say that no changes are necessary. 
All that they have contended is that the recommendations of the Commission, 
instead of removing the existing evils or effecting any genuine improvement, 
will introduce far greater evils. Because some change is deemed necessary, 
it is difficult to understand why the advocates of change should be bound to 
any particular changes proposed by the Commission. Surely, Lord Curzon 
understands this as well as the critics of the Report of the Indian Universities 
Commission do. Lord Curzon has a hopeful temperament and let us too, 
following his example, hope that by the time he lays down the reins of office 
he will be able to settle in a satisfactory manner many of the questions to 
which he referred in his speech. His Excellency’s pronouncement is an 
able performance and is calculated to dispel certain misunderstandings and 
the growing feeling of impatience and despair in connection with the Viceroy’s 
work which is noticeable in certain quarters.” 


14, ‘The Viceroy’s speech is no doubt a clever, albeit one-sided, vindication 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 29th of all the actions of the Supreme Government during 
roy pair 2 His Excellency’s Viceroyalty. But it may be a 
question whether the pronouncement might not have 

been more wisely deferred to another opportunity, say, on the eve of his laying 
down the reins of his exalted office. His Lordship, however, is of a sanguine 
and optimistic temperament. Though the India of Edward VII may be a vale 
of tears to the masses at large, to our Viceroy it is nothing but an Eden—a 
veritable paradise the foundation of which no mortal hand but his own has been 
instrumental in laying broad and deep. His Excellency’s predecessors in office, 
from Canning to Lawrence, from Northbrook to Ripon, from Dufferin to Elgin, 
have no doubt, each in his own modest and unobtrusive way, done something. 
But they were old fashioned, and scarcely understood the needs of India. 
They never put their hand tothe spade and dug so deep as the illustrious 
individual who now adorns the Viceregal throne........... Tothe past five years of 
Indian finance, Lord Curzon thinks he need hardly refer. Are not the fat 
surpluses of three at least of those years sufficient to indicate the general 
prosperity of the land and the people? What further evidence is necessary 
of the fact? And why should the reader pause and inquire how those 
surpluses may have been obtained and how they may be reconciled with 
the prosperous condition of the masses which still seems to be invisible to 
other eyes than those which have exuberantly and ecstatically gazed on 


them ?...... ... Now let us pass from the abstruse domain of finance and econo- 


mics, which has-never been the forte of the. Viceroy, to his review of the general 
administration the outward brilliancy of which has dazzled unthinking people. 
Of course, the Delhi Durbar finds its strongest vindication in the author at whose 

beck it sprang into existence. The thoughtful section of the Indians ‘has 
' long since pronounced their opinion on the subject. The pageant has been 
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‘to the rocket which flies upward like a flash in all its pyrotechnic 
y fora moment only to come down the next minute like a charred 
stiok.....:.,.. . To the Viceroy, however, the Durbar ‘ was a landmark in the 
ge history. of the people and a chapter in: the ritual of the State. * * It was 
re meant to remind all the princes and ples of the Asiatic empire of the 
ae British Orown that they passed underthe dominion of a new and single 
Sovereign; to enable them to solemnise that great and momentous event.’ 
But that momentous event had been known years before. It was celebrated 
with befitting pomp, asa high State ritual, twenty-five years ago. Where 
then’ was the necessity of a repetition of such celebration, albeit in a more 
imposing and attractive fashion? Leaving alone the ‘ sordid’ aspect of the 
Durbar, its cost in rupees, annas and pies,as the Viceroy observed, may it be 
asked whether the Durbar has ¢ru/y impressed the princes and the peoples in the 
way in which the romantic imagination of the Viceroy conceived that it would 
impress them ? Suppose a plebiscite was taken to-day, when the glamour of the 
Darbar has passed away,what may be the opinions recorded—opinions freely and 
independently given without Viceregal or other inspirations from behind? But 
why go so far? Are not the expressions of popular opinion, as echoed in the 
Indian Press, a sufficient contradiction of what the Viceroy’s fancy was led to 
imagine ? Astothe permanent effects, is it necessary at so late an hour to 
inform His Lordship that they will be of an entirely different character from 
what he imagines? The Princes, situated as they are, poor captives kept ina 
gilded cage, may not speak what is inmost in their heart. But there is not 
the slightest doubt that they firmly entertain the belief that the Durbar was 
to them, each and all, a great humiliation, which sorely rankled in their he&rt. 
They were regarded, itis said, not as the friends and allies of the great 
and illustrious Sovereign who now sits on the English throne, but as so 
" many vassals, princes only in name but possessing even less liberty of individual 
S . | action than the meanest of their subjects. The romance may be as the 

x rhapsodical Viceroy confessed to his Council, but the reality is as we have 
stated above. Then, as to the people. What are their views? No Durbar was 
necessary to remind them of the unity of the Empire. No outward expressions 
of loyalty by means of a Durbar were required. The death of their beloved 
Queen Mother and the accession of her son to the throne, who by his previous 
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has not been vouchsafed to the people.”’ 


a. | 15. “ Whatever be Lord Curzon’'s oe he certainly does not err on the 
- are side- of over-modesty and self-depreciation, and, of 

Be M ror adig setae (33), 20th Course, as in all his previous utterances, the first per- 
ae son singular obtrudes rather too prominently in this 
otherwise brilliant and instructive address. Barring this excusable blemish, 


if blemish it be,.the speech delivered by His. Lordship in winding up the 


B 


udget debate will undoubtedly rank very high as an important pronouncement 
on.what the Government of India tried to achieve, and has, according to the 
Viceroy, succeeded in achieving to a very large extent during the last four 
years... We. purposely. avoid. criticizing the speech in detail, It may be read, 
, and. cogitated upon. by every English-knowing Native of India 
ibe translated into all the vermaculars. It is at once a masterly 
strative measpres of the last four years and a. vivid 
mt political situation in India. But it is more valuable 
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asa true and frank exposition of what the best of English statesmen aim 
at achieving in this country. Events are passing as Lord Curzon very aptly 
expressed, which are gradually drawing this country, once so isolated and 
remote, into the vortex of international politics. If we aspire some day to 
take our proper place in the family of the world’s great nations, we must 
learn to look beyond the limited borders of our country and take a wider 
and more fdr-reaching view of the many national: questions that now 
confront Uws.......... The reduction in the Salt and Income Taxes has 
already produced a feeling of deep gratitude throughout the country, and 
there are many other passages in the Viceroy’s speech, notably with regard 
to Mr. Tata’s benefaction, educational reform and famine relief, which will 
evoke unqualified praise. On the other hand very few, we believe, will be con- 
vinced by Lord Curzon’s oft-repeated defence of the Delhi Durbar which, if there 
was any hidden meaning in it atallas the Viceroy says, had very little in it to call 
up the enthusiasm of the Indian people. Of course it is all very well to talk of 
the glorification and consolidation of the British Empire, but these words are, to 
speak frankly, quite unmeaning to the natives of this country so long as they 
cannot claim equal rights and opportunities as other more favoured citizens of 
the Empire. So long as a native of India, however capable, cannot rise above 
a Deputy Collector or Risaldar Major in his own country, so long as Indians 
are treated as helots and slaves in other portions of the Empire, so long as the least 
sign of free speech or free action on their part is suppressed mercilessly, it is a mere 
mockery to talk to them of the glory of the British Empire. Educated India 
is as capable of understanding the hidden meaning of the Delhi Durbar as Lord 
Curzon himself, but the fact is that the Durbar did not gladden their hearts. 
If the British Empire is to be consolidated, it is not by Durbars and pageants, 
but by practical and sincere attempts to remove the inequalities that at present 
separate one class of British subjects from another.” 


16. ‘ The most Ts features 5 the recent Budget of the Government 
) of India are the large surpluses for the past and the 
Mar’ ten 4 oe present year, and the reduction of the ‘a duty by 
a oe eight annas a maund, and the raising of the taxable 
limit of income to one thousand rupees. We must say at once that the 
Government of India have earned the gratitude of the whole population by 
these remissions of taxation. The popular belief so far had been that no tax once 
imposed would ever be remitted. We, therefore, specially congratulate the Gov- 
ernment on its response to the repeated demands of the National Congress for a 
reduction of the salt tax, and the raising of the taxable limit of income......... The 
Viceroy admitted that the people were very poor, but believed that little by little 
they were advancing materially ever since the Crown took charge of the government. 
of India. If this were true we should now find some provinces, at least those not 
afflicted during the interval by famine or pestilence, considerably advanced in 
material prosperity, but from all parts of India comes the cry that the people are 
being impoverished day by day. ‘The recent famines proved this to demonstra- 
tion, and yet we are again asked to accept the official theory that the people are 
growing richer. ‘The military expenditure has been growing apace, the drain of 
the Home charges is steadily increasing, every year loan is piled upon loan, 
and yet we are called upon to accept the official dictum that India .is growing 
richer. ‘The Government is autocratic, and can do many magnificent things; 
but it is difficult for us to shut our eyes to the appalling poverty that 
surrounds us merely for the sake of being in agreement with the officials. 
Lord Curzon devoted a considerable portion of his speech to the vindication 
of the Delhi Durbar. We wish His Lordship had quietly passed'the matter 
over as a closed chapter.......... A holiday or two throughout the land with 
notifications spread broadcast over the whcle country might have served the 
end as well or better, and the lakhs and lakhs of rupees that were frittered 
away in mere show and ceremonial might have been saved to be utilized 
for some permanent work of public utility. The idea that the Indian mind 
loves such costly displays is entirely wrong. His Excellency defended his 
policy of appointing Commissions, and we must say that these are a necessary 
step to well-considered action. But the number of Commissions during His 
Lordship’s regime has been unusually large, and unless their labours are trans- 
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Yated into legislative or executive action within a reasonable time, all the 
bour and expense entailed by these Commissions will bea mere waste. His 
ordship conveyed something like an indefinite assurance that action will soon 
oHlo" reports of the Commissions, and we are prepared:to hold ‘our soul in 


— - Yi. “The news of the —, - = salt and yp rcoee tamed by the 
eS : | | Government of india is ringing throughout the coun- 
: Sag ag yh eae bhien _ try. Every Native paper is offering its tribute of 
ici dea hearty thanks to Lord Curzon.......... The reductions 
now made are not in reality very great concessions to the people. But it 
must be remembered that they mean a loss of nearly two crores of rupees to 
the State revenues. And who would dare to pursuea policy of incurring so great 
a loss under a Government whose principle is to suck the life-blood of the 
fallen country, only taking care of its vital parts? Lord Curzon, therefore, 
deserves praise for his courage of conviction and sympathy for the people.”’ 


18. “ We have nothing but praise for the excellent speech Lord Curzon 
7 a ti delivered in winding up the Budget debate in the 
Fc Mh wo (23), Imperial Council, on Wednesday last. It was an 
aiid able and exhaustive summary of some of the more 
important acts of his Government, against which a good deal of ill-informed 
criticism has Lge in a certain section of the Indian Press, ‘The Viceroy 
has given a telling reply to the critics, who, not knowing their own mind, now 
say one thing and now another just as it suits their whim and caprice. His 
Excellency has, while explaining the intentions of his Government in the 
matter of the several reforms they have already introduced, also given the public 
. to understand what they propose doing in the near future. We know how 
Hercules has been striving, these four years, to clean the Augean Stable of 
India; and far from his labours pong over as yet, even now when the end 
of his term of office is fast approaching, it looks as if the better part of 
his work is still left undone. Education, Irrigation, Police, Railways, Se- 
— of Judicial and Executive Functions, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Finance, are the problems to which he is still devoting his attention, witha 
‘view to their final solution. The reference that he made in his speech to the 
foreign relations of India will be read with particular interest for the reason 
that next to Lord Salisbury, there is, perhaps, no public man in England 
-who has so close an acquaintnace with Central Asian politics, From what 
Lord Curzon had to say on the subject, it looks as if India will be engulfed 
more and more into the vortex of international politics as years advance, 
and thus incidentally compelled to go in for increased armaments.” 


19. “Lord Curzon, whatever his shortcomings in other respects, has the 

: Pappy knack Ra taking the people fully into his 

ue | : confidence, and of appearing to speak as it were from 

> "9 hog (79). Sae tbe bottom of his heart. He never fails, therefore, to 
make himself interesting, and whatever subject he 
pon, he deals with it so fully that he lcaves little doubt in the minds of 
as to what he is driving at. His contribution tothe recent Budget 
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cost of the function per head 
insio importance according to his 
all deference to His Excellency. we cannot 
well have been gained at a much smaller 
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cost both to the Central Government and to the body of Chiefs and 
Princes who attended or rather were made to attend the Durbar............. 
His Excellency next referred to the various Commissions that had been 
appointed jn his time to make exhaustive inquiries in the various branches of 
administration, In this connection he complained; and we think rightly, 
against those who considered such inquiries superfluous, Sometimes*it is 
suspected, and not always without good grounds, that the appointment of a 
Commission is resorted to in order to avoid the taking of any practical action ; 
but no body can conscientiously say that in the case of the present Viceroy; 
and that he is sincerely anxious for placing the affairs of the country on a 


better footing than he found them, goes without saying............ No one 
has ever asked for more than a cautious beginning, and we are glad that 
it will be made.......... His Excellency thought that the currency reform was 


working pretty satisfactorily. Now this latter question is admittedly so com- 
plicated as to hardly lend itself to a dogmatic or off-hand pronouncement even 
at the hands of a Viceroy, and we would only ask His Excellency one question in 
regard thereto and that is whether the abnormal surpluses during the last five or 
six years in spite of unprecedented famine and plague would have been possible 
except for the artificial value of the rupee.......... His Excellency’s peroration 
consisted of a comprehensive reference to the gradual widening of the sphere of 
the foreign relations of this country, and how the situation in Europe was being 
slowly reproduced in Asia. Unless this has a reference to the possibility of even 
greater additions being made to the already heavy military expenditure of the 
country, it is difficult to understand the bearing of it on the Budget debate. ”’ 


20. ‘As most of es — of the additional members of the Supreme 
egislative Council have yet to be fully reported, we 

a Se cannot comment on the debate as & ~ i But the 
financial statement as well as the full text of the Viceroy’s speech are before 
the public, and we may as well note a few points therein......... The financial 
statement made by Sir Edward Law was comparatively a modest one. Not 
only did he not make much of the reduction of taxation; but even in his 
generalisations about the economic condition of the country, the Finance 
Minister was less dogmatic than last year. In reviewing the economic situation 
and stating his conclusions about the prosperity of the people, Sir Edward Law 
significantly spoke of the country taken asa whole. While the criticism as 
to the poverty of the people is based, says the Finance Minister, upon the 
circumstances connected with a small section -of the population which has 
been severely tried by the famine and plague, the items on which he relies for 
arguing a rising prosperity of the people are the receipts under such heads 
as salt, customs, excise, post-office and stamps. The increase in the receipts 
under these heads during the four years, 1899—1902, amounts to nearly 23 
crores of rupees, and this increase Sir Edward Law is inclined to take as an 
unmistakable indication of the growing: prosperity of the Indian people. But 
the receipts under these heads have no necessary connection with the earning 
powers of the population, and one cannot easily digest the proposition that 
their material prosperity may be measured by such a fluctuating relation. In 
the case of the excise revenue, for instance, an increase may indicate an increase 
in production in mills and factories; but as has been recently shown by Mr, 
Padshah in connection with the question of the Bombay Mill Industry, increase 
in production can be consistent with a fall in the profits of producers, Then, 
again, the Finance Minister refers to the growing increase of the exports over 
imports, which from 16 million sterling in 1899 rose to 24 millions in1902. But 
here too we may inquire as to how much of this increase in the value of exports 
over imports represents the exploitation of our wealth of raw material, and 
how much represents the reward of our manufacturing activities. The differ- 
ence in the new deposits in the Postal Savings from £145,628 in 1899 to 
£480,400 in 1902 is certainly not very great; and if anything, it proves the 
shyness, so to speak, of what small capital we can command, in being engaged 
in any trade owing to the fierce competition of the foreigner in every field. 
Turning to the speech of the Viceroy we find that His Excellency too has been 
somewhat moderate in his remarks on the question of Indian poverty.: ‘Ido 
not wish itfor a moment to be thought,’ saysthe Viceroy, ‘that because we 


have Wedri‘able to’.remit the best part.-of.14 :milhon..sterling: per annum -in 
taxation, thérefore, ‘there »is -no.poverty, in. India... Far-from it. There is 
enoughard far/more ;than enough. . There is.a greatdeal more than any one 
of sean contemplate: with. equanimity or, satisfaction.’......... We donot wonder 
ifn 'Vieordy’ himself rolling-in wealth: or seeing the Indian budgets going up 
by ‘about *:15 .million,sterling. or 25.crores.of rupees in the worst quinquennium 
the,country: has ever passed through, should feel cheerful. But this accumu- 
latedi..surplus.of 25 crores in five years certainly dves not represent a rise 
inthe’ prosperity of the people..,..........- Passing on to the other points 
in -the::Viceroy’s speech we notice that he has traversed thewhole ground 
of the administration of the poupiey. In dilating on the progress of 
some of ‘his. twelve undertakings His Lordship told the Council that 
- he-had succeeded inreducing the bulk of printed reports from 35,400 to 20,000 
= pages... This -is undoubtedly a welcome reduction, not only because of the 

ae saving effected in the cost of printing, but also because of the saving of official 
ehergy which might be devoted to other and better purposes. His Lordship 
next made an enthusiastic defence of his Commissions and gave a retort to his 
critics by observing that he had a shrewd suspicion that ‘the very persons who 
protested against. enquiry before action asa superfluity, would equally denounce 
action before enquiry as an outrage.’ As regards famines, he twitted the 
Honourable Shri Ram, on his request to the Viceroy to prevent the famines 
once for all before he Jeft India, His Excellency remarked that to ask Govern- 
ment to prevent famines was to wrest the keys of the Universe from the hands 
of the Almighty, but he assured the Council that Government were cutting at 
the subsidiary roots of famine by extending irigation, improving education, 
relieving indebtedness, increasing the material prosperity cf the people, 
initiating crop experiments and scientific research and by a careful overhauling 
ofthe machinery’ with which drought is to be met when it comes. He also 
mentioned later on that he was trying to solve the problem of famine insurance 
funds.’ Equally reassuring was his reference to the educational problem. 
*“My object,’ said His Lordship, ‘throughout has been to carry the public 
with us in our reforms and to base them upon popular assent.’ It is to be 
seen‘how far he really cares for popular assent, or whether he will carry out 
his threat of pursuing the course of reform without the co-operation of the people 
and according to his sweet will. He no doubt agrees to abide by the opinion of 
reasonable men, but his idea of a reasonable man would seem to be that he 
alone is reasonable who agrees with His Lordship’s views. The only relieving 
feature in the whole thing is, however, the hope held out by the Viceroy about 
the cordial support which the Government of India intend to give to Mr. Tata’s 
Research Institute,” . 


4 21. We have dealt with the general aspects of the Budget debate elsewhere, 
= . yE ee | and shall confine ourselves here to the Viceroy’s 
.. Kesars (108), 31st Mar. speech in winding up the debate, in which His Excel- 
a lency gave expression to his views on the remission of taxation, the Delhi Durbar, 
the;Universities Commission, etc., and tried to answer his Indian critics. We 
anhot' deal with all these points, but shall endeavour to discuss one ortwo. Lord 

ifzon observed that the idea of reducing taxation was present to his mind ever 
sittee he took up the reins of administration, but that, through considerations of 
foresight, he desided to give effect to it only after he had made himself sure that 
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| the Governme#t Exchequer was full to’ overflowing even diring three or four 
; famine yé ars. Such foresight is no doubt creditable to His Excellency, but from 
the people's Point of view is not equally commendable. Is it not a wonder that in 
mposing’ a’ new tax Government should show the utmost promptitude, while 


r it 


as ng an‘old one 'it should proceed with. cautious foresight. The thera | 


de) or iF them of an annual revenue of over two crores of rupees, be fairly 
aceused’ of ‘selfishness and grasping greed. But the suggestion conveyed 
_ fm the above statement that the advance in the country’s prosperity has 
. ‘e@feased* the receipts of Govertiment revenue, and that Government are 
lessen‘ the burden of taxation is entirely fallacious and 


by ‘artifivially” raising ‘the value of the rupee had 
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imposed an unseen and indirect tax upon the people, and the Government Treasury 
showed fat surpluses in consequence even in years of general starvation and 
distress ; but these fat surpluses afford no indication of the prosperity of the 
people, but of the hard-hearted policy of Government of unnecessarily taking 
more money from the people by indirect means than their requirements 
warranted, The Viceroy admits the existence of a great deal of poverty in 
India, but does not think that it is due either to the extravagance of the 
administration or to the foreign drain upon the country’s resources. He assigns 
it, on the other hand, to the increase of population, the character of the people’s 
means of subsistence, etc. We wonder whether the Viceroy is really ignorant 
of the fact that the rate of the growth of population in India is slower than in 
other civilised countries. To say that the poverty of the country is due to the 
growth of its population is virtually to make an admission of the incompetence of 
those who are entrusted with the country’s administration. Lord Curzon 
goes on to state that in spite of India’s poverty, the people are making 
a slow but steady advance towards prosperity, and that he would crown each 
mile-stone in this upward path with roses instead of wetting it with tears. 
We beg leave to say that this is neither an argument nora piece of cogent 
reasoning, but an empty metaphor and a mere play of fancy and poetic 
imagination. Whether the country is or is not advancing in material pros- 
perity is the main point at issue, and the Viceroy’s exhortation ‘to crown 
every mile-stone with roses’ will by no means satisfy those who doubt the 
fact of the growing wealth of the country. As regards the time chosen for 
announcing the remissions of taxation, the Viceroy quotes the usage of 
civilised countries. We cannot understand why oriental usage should he 
followed only in such matters as an elephant procession, the holding of a Darbar 
and receiving the homage of Chiefs, while in announcing a reduction of 
taxation the usage of civilised countries is to serve as a precedent! The 
people are certainly not so impatient as to blame Government for deferring 
the remission of taxation for a period of two months, but we wonder why 
Government missed the golden opportunity of the Durbar to make the announce- f 
ment and thereby created extraordinary disappointment in the public mind. 7. 
The second point touched by the Viceroy in his speech is about the Delhi | \ 
Durbar. His Excellency stated that the net cost of the Durbar to Government =a 

will be a little over 27 lakhs of rupees, and contrasted it with the expenditure 
of one hundred thousand pounds spent over the Coronation in England, in 
addition to the seventy thousand pounds paid for the expenses of the Indian 
guests, (A mean attempt was made to saddle this latter amount upon India, 4 
but let that pass.) ‘The Viceroy’s object in comparing the figures is to show il 
that the cost of the Durbar was not at allextravagant. But has His Excellency A 
taken into account the whole expenditure incurred in India on account i 
of the Durbar ? How much did the Chiefs and the people spend on account of it ? i 
The Viceroy pleads ignorance of these amounts, but says that the expenditure 3 
was voluntarily incurred, that the money was wholly spent within the country 
and served to spread contentment everywhere by providing employment to the 
poor. Could not the Viceroy have ascertained the amount spent by Native Chiefs 
on account of the Durbar? The flags and bunting used in the amphitheatre 
were imported from England, and yet the Viceroy says that the money spent 
on account of the Durbar remained within the country. Hefurther says that he 
received no complaint either from the Native States or elsewhere against the 
expenditure on the Durbar. But is not the Native Press a surer index of public 
opinion than petitions to the Viceroy? His Excellency employed a very curious 
argument in defending the Durbar. He said that each individual had to spend 
two pies on an average on account of the Durbar, but that he went away 
with eight times the amount in his pocket two months after the Durbar. 
The Viceroy’s arithmetic may be faultless from the point of view of Government, 
The Durbar cost thé people much more than two pies per individual if we 
take into account the money spent on it by the Chiefs and the people. Besides, 
the Viceroy. speaks of the remissions of two crores. of rupees, but does not 
at all allude to the 22 crores of rupees collected from the people by ‘Government 
in excess of their actual requirements. His Excellency says that the people 
would wish for a Delhi Durbar every year, if they'sould count upon an annual 
remission of taxation amounting to two crores of rupees. This is not a justifica- 
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of tion of the Durbar, but a proof of the enormous burden of taxation imposed 
“tipon the, people. Let us now turn to the last point in the Viceroy’s speech. 
“He ‘ thet the value of the Delhi Durbar is not to be counted in rupees, 
‘annas and-pies, and dilated upon the vast political significance of the Imperial 
unction by means of which, according to His Excellency, the people of the 
Empire would come in future to regard themselves not as isolated and hetero- 
goneers units, but-as the component parts of a consolidated whole. Is not the 
mperial sentiment, - which the Durbar proved instrumental in creating in the 
mind of the Indian people, to count as a great gain to India from that func- 
‘tion, asks Lord Curzon. He waxed eloquent over the part India would play in 
future:in the Imperial scbeme, and no one can help admiring the rhetoric and 
ingenuity displayed by’ His Excellency in drawing a picture of India as a 
member of the British Empire. But when one turns from this glowing word- 
picture to-.the hard actuality, one’s mind is filled with deep anguish and 
despair, We were already cognisant of the might and majesty of Britain and 
had known the fact of the King’s Coronation. Where was then the necessity 
for holding a Durbar to apprise us of these? Our countrymen know kow deeply 
their Sovereign sympathises and also how little power he enjoys of showing 
this sympathy ina practical form. If the message of the Sovereign was to be 
conveyed to the people, could it not have been published in the different 
Government Gazettes? Besides, Lord Curzon failed to realise what people 
expect from a Durbar and how their loyalty and gratitude can best be secured. 
His Lordship talks grandly of the extent and unity of the British Empire, of 
the equality of its component parts and of the common burdens of the Empire. 
Are our rulers prepared to allow the Indians to participate in the glories and 
responsibilities of the Empire? Thereis unity and equality among the Indians, 
_ but it is the same kind of unity and equslity as is found among the servants of 
: acommon master or the flock of a shepherd. Our rulers are not willing to 
entrust us with responsible duties or to admit us to a partnership in trade and 
industries. They wish us to content ourselves with the exercise of menial or sub- 
ordinate functions. So long as they continue this policy India will not bea 
healthy and robust, but an enfeebied and paralytic, member of the Empire. As 
the Durbar has failed to bring about a change in this policy, it must appear to 
the people of India to be an idle ceremony. Reduction in taxation is not 
properly a Coronation gift, but a matter of administrative routine, If a. real 
Coronation gift was to be extended to the people of India, they ought to have 
been raised a stage higher in their political status. Then alone would the 
Durbar have been a real Jand-mark in Indian history. As it is, it constituted 

only an exhibition of Britain’s might and majesty. 
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22. There have been abundant proofs ? ~~ that India is suffering from 
a dire poverty, and if any further proof of this fact 

vm ten. Vaibhav (114), Were wanted, it was supplied er the decision of 
; Government to reduce the duty on salt. Yet during 
the Budget debate some of the official members had the audacity to assert that 
India.was advancing in prosperity day by day. We had expected that Lord 
Curzon in his closing speech would contradict this silly assertion, but instead of 
doing anything of the kind, he wasted his time in delivering a lengthy oration 
a. | on the benefits derived by India from the Delhi Durbar. It is, however, due to 
ae the Viceroy to say that there was one redeeming feature in his speech, and that 
was the expression of. his sincere hope that all the useful reforms he had taken 
Bec dm hand. might be carried out before the term of his office expired. We wish 
a the Viceroy every success in the arduous task he has set before himself, 


rere ia “In the important speech which he delivered at last Wednesday’s 
Sa dike nerahs ., .. meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, His 
_yThe Viceroy. on the moral Hixcellency the Viceroy, speaking of the Delhi Dur- 


chiefly a pageant andashow. It was full of deep 
moral and political significance, which His Excellency 
proceeded to interpret. He said: ‘I believe that 
than any event in modern history, showed to the Indian 
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path which, under the guidance of Providence, has led to its unity, 
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Semmens ct the Delhi ar, repudiated the notion that it was primarily and. 
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and impressed the world with its moral as well as material force. Everywhere 
it is known that upon the Throne of the East is seated a power that has made 
of the sentiments, the aspirations, and the interests of 300 millions of Asiatics 
a living thing, and the units in that great aggregation have learned that in 
their incorporation lies their strength.’ The central idea of the above passage is 
that the intention and effect of the Durbar has bean to raise the Indian people 
in their own estimation and in that of the world. Thesentences, which we have 
taken the liberty to put in quotation in the above, clearly mean this. Anything, 
which is calculated even in a somewhat remote way to effect this purpose, is to 
be welcomed as a great national advantage ; and so faras the Delhi Durbar has 
produced such an effect, it is sure to remain a land-mark in the history of India. 
In explaining the significance of the Durbar, the Viceroy has with remarkable 
insight probed the Indian mind to its sub-conscious depths and exhibited to it an 
idea and an aspiration towards which the most thoughtful Indians are as yet 
vaguely and dreamingly feeling their way. ‘The stimulus given by Lord Curzon’s 
words will accelerate the crystallisation of the idea which is held in solution 
in the educated Indian mind. The sooner it does so, the better for the Empire. 
It will be the solution of a hundred problems, important and trifling, which at 
present seem to defy all hope of settlement. It will be the welding influence 
which can overcome the numerous dividing factors of race and creed within 
the Empire. It is the only hope of the continuance of the Empire as a 
beneficent influence in the world. And it is a worthy end for both Indians 
and Englishmen to strive for without sacrificing a particle of their self-respect 
or patriotism.” 


24. ‘Our contemporary of .the Madras Times observes :—‘ We do not 
Will the reduction in the : : 
of salt tothe wholesale dealer will afford relief of even 
ol on oe per cent. to the retail consumer.’......... What our 
Native Opinion (33), 1st contemporary observes appears to be partially true. 
Apr. Eng. cols.; Indu The major portion of the profits the reduction may 
ee oe yield will go into the pockets of traders. Salt passes 
through the hands of a series of petty traders and the profits dwindle at each 
stage and the retail seller in the bazar cannot find it convenient to make any 
considerable reducation in the price. The poor agriculturists and day-labourers 
will not therefore be materially benefited. But some profit must accrue even to 
the everyday purchaser and we cannot but thank Government for the present 
reduction, If, however, the Government wishes that the benefit of the boon 
should reach the masses, the remedy for itis that they can keep a stock of salt 
for sale at normal prices. The Madras Government could succeed in an 
attempt of this character and there is no reason why other Local Governments 
should not follow the example.’”’ [The Indu Prakdsh makes similar remarks. ] 


25. ‘Government have, nodoubt, granted us two valuable concessions in 
ail ) the reduction of the saltand the income taxes, but the 
muon Sore oka po abolition of the excise duties is a more pressing need of 
poy ei tae er) people. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale had made 

pertinent observations on the abolition of these duties, 
quoting authorities on the puint. Mr. Gokhale in his speech at the Budget debate 
depicted a pathetic picture of the condition of the Indian tax-payer since 1886 on 
account of the imposition of the excise duty on piece-goods manufactured in India, 
He invited the attention of the Government of India in his Budget speech last 
year to the necessity of doing away with this most harassing and vexatious duty 
which has entailed, since its imposition, no small loss on the Indian tax-payer. 
Although we have expressed our sense of gratitude for the great boons conferred 
upon the people this year Government is not freed from the obligations towards 
the people of the country in the matter of removing the iniquity caused by the 
imposition of the cotton duty. Mr. Gokhale’s apt quotation from John Stuart 
Mill that the duties are’levied not for revenue purposes but asa concession to the 
selfish agitation of Manchester people sufficiently illustrates the spiritin which the 
Indian administration is carried on. Sir Edward Law cannot consistently deny 
that these duties are maintained for the personal interest of the party that 
represents Government in England at present. What is then the justification 
sought to be given to the people? Mr. Padsha has drawn a vivid picture 
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believe that the reduction of 20 per cent. in the price - 
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‘the inconsistency and unreasonableness of the excise duties in 3 pamphlet, 
Whiehthe present Editor of the Times of India has written an appropriate 
tion; the following passage from which will he interesting to read :— 
are to the tatives of Lancashire mill-owners, India was 

to im an excise duty on her own cotton manufactures. That 
arm she was forced to tax an internal industry at a peculiarly inopportune 
time for the benefit of Lancashire. She was peculiarly sacrificed to the 
political exigencies of the moment. The British Pasiiomens, has now imposed 
aduty upon imported corn. India sends corn to England just as Lancashire 
sends to India. If the British Parliament really desires 
to that justice to India which tt so frequently professes ita 
only logical: course must be to place an excise duty on its own home-grown 
corn, raeoaget a Dg gg position is naturally impossible, but it serves to throw 
nto the essential injustice of the present treatment of the 
Indian cotton a industry. > Even our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are convinced 
of. the iniquity and Government, we must say, are committing a suicidal 
mistake in going against the tide of public opinion. The good sense of the 
British nation dictates the semartel of this grievance of the Indian people. 
The unfair treatment accorded to the people of India in the matter of the 
cotton and other duties forms the main topic of the campaign of the British 
Congress: Committee, but the vested interests of the Manchester and Lancashire 
merchants overpower the Ministry.......... In no other country would Govern- 
ment have treated: their subjects so unfairly. As the duties are highly impolitio 
and disastrous to the Indian people, Government will, we yy hope, see 
their way to abolish them at an early date. ” 


26. “Qne can scarcely commend the spirit of the off-hand nate given by 

Votes of India (18),. 4th Sir Edward Law to the representations made in the 

| Apr. situa (1s), Vieeregal Council regarding the justice of abolishing 
the exoise duties on cotton goods. The cause of the 

Indian mill-owners was espoused by Rai Sri Ram Bahadur, by Rai Bahadur 
Bipin Krishna Bose, who pleaded that the combined effect of the artificial value 
given tothe rupee and of the excise duties had proved disastrous to many 
mills; and: by Mr. Gokhale, who befriended Mr. B. J. Padshah and quoted from. 
the ieapairtial introduction to his able statistical study written by the Editor of 
the Times of India. Sir Edward was welcome to his opinions as to the unsound 

- financial basis on which some of the mills are alleged to have been working, 
and to draw whatever conclusions he thought fit from the increase of the cotton 
aes age from Rs. 11,38,950 in 1897-98 to Rs. 17,76,450 in 1902-03. But 
ae as Sees to the history of the question, and the circumstances in which the 
ae been imposed, it was not expected that the Finance Member would 
eo vail 4 ins a very useful tax and hope that it would long be maintained. Nor is 
inlay to appreciate his remark that there is no reason why the cotton- 
in India should escape the adverse influences which have overtaken 

ne Raa If one locality is affected by plague, is there no reason why 

yoke locality should be free from it? We could understand Sir Edward’s 
astountling piece of reasoning if he denied his sympathy to the manufacturer 
ee yd he wished to apare it for the consumer. But as between the consumer 
and Government he is not willing to give to the former the benefit he may 
So derive by the abolition of the duties. This and some other replies given by 
ee Sir Bdwand Law. lend peculiar weight to the suggestion made by the Honourable 
meet Sayed Husain Bilgrami, that between the presentation ef the Budget and the 
debate ) there should be an interval, and that the official members should be 
given time to deal adequately with any controversial matter that might be 
brought + up in. the ‘course of the debate. anans replies leave much to be 

— Ges ol eos as well as manner.” 

see ated Mes a The or Resolution issued by the Indian Government on some 
Bre er wre of the conclusions of the last Famine Commission 
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of State relief was on the point.of breaking down, during the last two famines, 
the anxiety of the Government to introduce some radical changes in the 
Famine Code will be easily appreciated. We shall not accuse Lord Ourzon 
and his Government of making the conditions of obtaining famine relief unduly 
hard, or of being illiberal towards those who may be eompelled, during future 
famines, to fall back on the charity of the State. It lias to be remembered 
that most of the recommendations adopted by Government have had the 
sanction of one of the most experienced and sympathetic officials in the country, 
we mean the President of the Commission whose administration of famine relief, 
during successive bad seasons, was enthusiastically praised alike by the public 
and the Government, Under the circumstances we should not be justified in 
taking any objection to the decision that has been come to. We have too 
great a faith in the generosity of the Government to fear that, in case the 
changes which they have introduced are found to be needless, harsh or 
oppressive, they would be persisted in, and allowed to militate against the 
health and life of those whom an adverse fate had led to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the Sircar, We feel it to be.our duty, for more reasons than 
one, to support the authorities in their efforts to prevent the generosity of the 
State from being abused. To allow them to be wasted, or to permit the un- 
deserving to take advantage of them would amount to shutting out thousands 
and thousands of the really needy from obtaining the means of subsistence....... 
Any effort that Government, therefore, makes to prevent an abuse of their 
bounty, deserves to be supported both on grounds of morality and expediency. 
But while cordially doing this, we trust that considerations of cost will not 
stand in the way of Government dispensing sufficient relief, under any circum- 
stances; and that the fear of the people getting demoralized by a too liberal 
wage will not be allowed to operate so strongly on their minds as to prevent 
them from giving a sufficient wage, in times of famine and scarcity, to the 
famine-stricken to enable them to keep body and soul together. This isa 
danger which, in the light of experience, it will be especially necessary to 
guard against.’ 


28. Commenting on the Resolution of the Government of India on the 
, recommendations of the last Famine Commission, the 
Bombay Samdchdr observes:—We must demur to 
was the decision of the Government of India to exclude 
from the relief works such of the famine-stricken as may not have completely 
exhaus:ed their private means of subsistence. ‘'heoretically the principle seems 
sound that no undeserving person should be benefited by the bounty of the 
State, but when it is translated into practice it becomes open to objection on 
the following grounds:—(1) It is very difficult to draw a line between 
those who deserve rélief and those who do not, and as the task of making 
such a distinction would impose an additional and onerous duty on the 
already over-worked officials, the -efficiency of the famine administration is 
bound to suffer thereby. (2) .The wide discretionary powers which the proposal 
of Government. if carried out, would vest in the officials are liable to be abused. 
(3) The conditions on which famine relief is ordinarily granted by Government 
are so hard that very few people at present resort to relief works unless they 
‘cannot absolutely avoid doing so; thus the class of persons whom the Govern- 
ment want toexclude is numerically too small to justify Government in renderin 
the conditions of rélief more stringent than they are at present. The abolition 
of the minimum wage is also open to serious objection. ' We concede that the 
wages given to the workers must he regulated by their capacity for work and 
the nature andamount of the work they turn out. But the majority of the 
famine-stricken go to the camps under such depressing conditions, and 
with their powers of work so much orippled, that it is well-nigh impossible 
to expect them to turn out the normal quantity of work done by an able-bodied 
person, The maximum wage proposed by Government, again, is very low. 
It is no doubt right on the part of Government to practise economy in 
administering relief, but such economy need not be pushed to such extremes 
as to disable the famine-stricken for active work in future. We wish Govern- 
ment would adopt the scale proposed by the Famine Commission of 1898.: The 
scale may seem somewhat over-liberal, but its adoption will have the beneficial 
result of sending the worker from the relief camp to his fieldin a thoroughly fit 
condition for resuming agricultural operations, ) 
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Bombay Samdche'r (51), 
31st Mar. 
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with the suggestion made by the Honourable Mr. Ananda 
Charlu in the Imperial Legislative Council to keep 
a an Official. register of all public pone grounds 
vooaa in the country. ‘The preparation of such a register 
’ Pratod (125), 30th Mar. Will not involve much expense and will be fraught 
Ae } with considerable. advantage tothe rayats. Latter- 
ly a marked tendency has been noticeable on the part of the authorities to 
absorb public grazing grounds in forest reserves and the few pasture lands, 
which have been left intact, are not sufficient for the purpose for which 
yy fre intended. Such a state of things is indeed deplorable and needs 
to ‘be put a.stop to at once. This we think can be effectively done by adopting 
the Honourable Mr. Charlu’s suggestion. The Moghul Emperors of India 
are stigmatised by British historians as greedy and oppressive, but it must be 
pointed out that even the much-abused Moghul regime was free from the 
taint of such obnoxious and harsh Forest Regulations as are enforced by the 
British Government, 
80. -- “The Police Commission has completed its sittings in Bombay, and 
: we have very carefully gone through all the evidence 
_ ‘The | Police Commission that was placed before it. The first thing that strikes 
ag (7), 29th Mar.  On€ most is that the public has not evidenced a wide 
| or keen interest in the work of this Commission, not 
half as much as was apparent in the now notorious Universities Commission, 
although the scope and extent of the present enquiry were not less important, 
We take it that the method of calling up evidence was injuriously restric- 
tive; otherwise it is hard to explain the absence of any first-rate non-official 
witnesses, Whatever the true explanation may be, the fact goes without 
saying that the public were not enthusiastic about this Commission and its 
proceedings. Although its original programme proposed to overhaul the whole 
of the Police administration in British India, practically the con 
troversy before the Commission at Bombay raged round a single question or 
two of no prime importance. if information had been solicited a little more 
liberally and judiciously, it would have come from new points of view— 
especially non-official—and have been more instructive. It matters to the lay 
public very little how the Inspector Genera: of Police is in future called or 
how. many such there are to be and where they are to be located. Yet the 
‘main ‘portion of the evidence gravitated towards this one miserable point. 
‘The Honourable Mr. Lely, the Commissioner of the Northern Division, led the 
attack and Mr. Down, the Inspector General of Police, maintained the defence. 
vevaeeeee NO Other matter was discussed before the Commission exhaustively or 
intelligently, We, therefore, for one, will not be much surprised if the labours of 
this Commission result in mere beatings of the air. “However, we cannot 
Contemplate without grave alarm that though only a small portion of the 
@vidence related to really vital questions the trend of official evidence was 
‘directed to the exclusion of natives trom all higher ranks in the Police and the 
augmentation of same more snug berths for Europeans, The proposed schemes 
are calculated to do a double injury to the public. They will inflict an addi- 
tioial unnecessary burden on the tax-payer and the morale of the rank and 
file instead of improving will go from bad to worse. Mr. Down is against 
imoreasing the pay of the lower grades. The existing scale of pay is according 
to him sufficiently remunerative. That the fact is not so'will be apparent to 
im if ‘he leaves his desk and visits the homes of his sepoys. A man witha 
wile and twoor three children cannot live even with the utmost parsimony, 
ta ing food: only: once a day, on 9 rupees, part of which pittance is deducted 
for‘ ce 7) in purposes......... ‘Line first step in-reform should, therefore, be an 
‘Imerease « Pay of the lower grades, They are the men who at every turn represent 
‘to tt op om terror of law: and the majesty of Goveroment. Our first 
must, 60 
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eretore, be to keep them in honest independence. The popu- 
aie Oh alarity of the whole department depends not so’ much on the 
‘Lnowledoe anc ‘gk of a District Superintendent or an Inspector General ; but on 
3 of the sepoys, Their lowest gradeshould 

with Re, 12, The seale should rise higher and higher until it reaches 
mdar who should draw wot less than-Rs. 50. The posts of Havaldars 
sndars should be filled by tnatriculates or undergraduates or other men 
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having like qualifications. The Constable who begins life with Rs, 13 should 
have a fair chance of arriving ata Jamnadarship at a mature age if he displays a 
fair measure of ability and integrity. The second most important factor in 
this line is the Chief Constable. What the Munsiff is in the Judicial, what the 


Mamlatdar is in the Revenue, the Chief Constable is in the Police Department. 
it is absolutely necessary that his official status should be in no way inferior to 
either of his other two equals......... A graduate who enters either of the 
other two departments expects to rise to the dignity of a First Class Subordinate 
Judge or a Deputy Coliector before retirement, None has heard as yet that they 
are found lacking in powers of supervision or efficiency orintegrity. How then 
does it come about that thesame man in the Police is suddenly found unfit 
for work and supervision? The plea set up by Europeans that Indians are 
deficient in discipline and control is as unadulterated an untruth as it is an 
insult to our national character. It originates from purely selfish motives, 
If requisite powers and dignity were given to the natives they will be equal to 
any situation however arduous. Mr. Down has very graciously admitted that 
his three Native Assistant Superintendents have done very good work indeed. 
Does not this very fact of good work done give the lie direct to his prejudice 
against the natives? Under favourable circumstances, we have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that there will be no responsible situation under the 
Government which a qualified native will not be able to occupy alike with 
honour to himself and advantage to his country.......... What are the means, 
however,:of increased efficiency? Mr. Down would do away with all Inspect- 
ors and increase the number of Assistant Superintendents. If the recommends 
ation were adopted as it now stands, no more effective instrument of demoral- 
izing the entire force could well be imagined. It is not hecessary to draw 
public attention to the class of men from which probationers fram England are 
selected. It is notorious that they are as a rule illiterate, unmannerly and ver 
poor, hey are innocent of any glimmering of self-respect or of the duty the 
owe to the public. No independent high-class cultured native would tolerate 
their presence, much less serve in subordination to them. They practically take 
no part in the investigation and detection of crimes. That work is convenient- 
ly relegated to Chief Constables. Their duty seems to consist in putting their 
appearance on scenes of crime weeks after their perpetration, bullyiug their 
inferiors, and storming at the Shivering Patel for not providing them timely 
with milk and eggs gratis......... Unless a superior order of European Assistant 
Superintendeuts supersede those that are at present employed the ill-olour in 
which this branch of the Police is held will not be removed. What we would 
propose todo is this. The grade of the Superintendent should not be closed. 
against successful natives. Half the Assistant Superintendents should be 
natives and the other half Europeans, The latter should be chosen with due 
regard to their education and intelligence........... Unless good promotions are 
given to natives it is vain to expect from them better work. In the absence of 
appreciation they will do theirduty most perfunctorily, Will not the whole 
edifice of Police administration, in these circumstances, erllapse in one hope- 
less mass of ruin? What we would propose is tu inwrease the dignity 
and status of the Chief Constable who is the corner-stone of the administration. 
There should be four grades of Chief Constables beginning with Rs. 100 and 
ending with Rs. 250, which last should lead in due course to the rank of the 
Assistant Superintendent. Besides ihis pay they should be given ample horse 
and travelling allowances. ‘The equipment of most of the present Chief Con- 
stables is miserable to a degree. ‘l'hey generally travel in ragged country- 
carts which are worse than impediments on occasions of emergency, say for 
instance, when they are to start in pursuit of a criminal, They should be 
obliged in future to keep excellent Arabs. As regards their privileges they 
should not be wholly at the mercy of the Superintendent. Heshould have no 
authority to fine them. ‘The utmost he could do should not extend beyond 
transfering them from one station to another. The Inspector General should alone 
have. the power of fining Chief Constables: Ihe power of dismissal should vest 
exclusively with the Local Government. In cases of flagrant misdemeanour or 
corruption they. should be openly tried by a court of competent jurisdiction just 
like. other private citizens. In departmental cases , they should be tried bya 
Commission consisting of one Native Assistant Superintendent, the Supoerintend- 
ent, the Collector and the Commissioner, These proceedings should not be 
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ith such pay, and such safeguards as hereinbefore mentioned the 
attain to oak an ideal as will never be reached by increasing by 
scores the posts of European officials. One important thing still remains to be 
noted. | a ‘are the Piet Constables to be selected? How are best men 
to be attached tothe Police ? We would say that a certain number of graduates - 
of the requisite height and physique should be annually chosen and kept as a 
reserve force at a central training school at Poona, They should be given a 
subsistence allowance of Rs. 50 while they stay.at the Training School. They 
should be there taught drill, shooting and Police and Criminal, laws. They 
should also accompany expert detectives in their investigations and so acquire 
practical skill which will be of invaluable use to them in their after-careers. 
After.a year’s course and discipline at the Central Training School they should be 
eligible for being Chief Constables in any part of the Presidency. They should 
start from Rs. 100 and should have reasonable prospects of being Assistant Super- 
intendents on Rs. 800 within the period of 10 years if they display pluck, skill 
and integrity. If Chief Constables are procured whose training is above cavil, 
whose honesty is above suspicion, surely the Police will deserve well of the 
public, Instead of being the tools of tyranny and igvorance they will repre- 
sent tothe public in their own person the strong and protecting arm of our 
paternal Government. Lastly, we would draw the attention of the authorities 
to the organization of the Village Police, It is now at the last stage of 
dissolution and unless itis vigorously helped and encouraged by Government, 
a most useful, beneficial and historical factor in primary administration 
would be lost to the irreparable disadvantage alike of the Government and the 
public. The Patil and the other members of the village community protect 
their constituents against unlawful outside tyranny and guarantee to the 
Government the peace and well-being of their village, They thus serve asa 
link between the Government and the rayat and hold positions of great trust and 
responsibility. They are generally respectable hereditary landlords ; neverthe- 
less at present they have more or less degenerated and become the victims of all 
sorts and conditions of Government officers and their unpaid agents-general for 
provisions when they goon tour. To remedy this woeful state of things we 
would place alonzside of Mr. Lely’s suggestions the evidence of Mr. RK. C. 
Dutt on the subject, One word more as regards the dual control over the 
Police of which Mr. Down complains so much, We think we are merely voic- 
jng the unanimous opinion of all Police officials when we say that it has secured 
to them an amount of protection and stability which they sorely needed. The 
Inspector General having no local knowledge used formerly to issue orders to be 
enforged uniformly in the different districts of the Presidency, More often 
than not they were found to be unworkable in particular cases. If in 


> 


these circumstances the orders were nat enforced the officer in charge was 

taken to task. ‘Take the instance of the order in respect of badmashes. Some 

“years ago a standing order was sent to every Chief Constable that he must 

get @ certain number of badmashes convicted every month, It so happens 

that the number of badmashes is not constant but varies in every town 
according to its local peculiarities. In some places it is very large and in 

others itis very small. Nowif the Chief Constable of a town where there 

were few badmashes failed any month to send up the requisite quantum of 

) gonvict-returns he was at once reprimanded, reduced or transferred. In such 
| ciroumstances the Police bad either to get up bogus cases or take their chance 
-o% transfer and disgrace. We can cite scores of instances where both of these 
results have followed in the wake of this order. Happily during the last three 
years this order has heen repealed. To prevent such indiscretions in the future 
‘the judicial intervention of the Commissioner seems necessary In this rather 
lengthened nate we have tried to show where and how true reform ought to be 
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pmpted, Jt is impossible to believe that some such scheme might not have 
ecurred to those in authority and power, It will be easy to prove if necessary 
with facts and figures that the scheme herein proposed will at once secure 
ficiency in this department combined with the strictest economy. But if effi- 
erely a specious gant for driving out natives from the higher ranks in 
ike room for the white<incapables, it is futile to expect any such 
moderate scheme tobe planned and adopted by way of experi- 
issue, every honest citizen must do his utmost 
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31. ‘Some of the replies to the interpellations put by the Honourable 
Members at the last meeting of the local Legislative 

Interpellations at the last Council, we must say, were anything but satisfac- 
se py , He Bombay Legis- tory, The harbour ferry contract entered into by 
oe i ae Government with Messrs, Vishram Ibrahim & Co. 
Gujardti (15), 29th Mar, is not a State secret and we do not know why 
Eng. cols. Government should. withhold its terms from the 
public who are deeply interested in the maintenance 

of an efficient Ferry Service. The enhancement of third-class passenger fares all 
the year round to the level of the monsoon rates is a real hardship.......... We 
hope Government will look into the matter now that their attention has been 
drawn to it......... Sir Bhalchandra asked some questions about the enforcement 
of the obsolete rules regarding segregation and quarantine at the Modikhana 
Segregation Camp. According to the Honourable member it seems that persons 
supposed to be suffering from fever above 100 degrees in the inspection at the 
Carnac Bunder and the Prince’s Dock are not allowed to return home but 
detained at the Modikhana Segregation Camp. Government were good enough 
to inform Sir Bhalchandra that they ‘have no special information as regards 
the extent to which the power of detention under Rule 9 of the Sea 
Inspection Rules is exercised in practice.’ Now that a question had been put, 
was it very difficult to procure the needed information P If the system of 
enforced removal] of patients and segregation has been abolished, why has the 
Modikhana Segregation Camp been maintained? Why should passengers be 
detained and not allowed to return home? If Sir Bhalchandra’s allegation 
is well founded, the whole thing seems to be most anomalous and indefensible. 
And yet Government publicly profess ignorance of what is daily taking 
place in a city like Bombay.......... In reply to Sir Bhalchandra’s question on 
the subject Government expressed their willingness to entertain well-con- 
sidered and practical proposals for utilising the services of Justices of the 
Peace as Honorary Magistrates in Bombay, if Justices could be found willing 


to take up the work. ‘This answer is in strange contrast with the attitude of 


Government towards Sir Bhalchandra’s question whether Government were 
prepared to appoint a Bench of Justices of the Peace for the consideration 
of applications tor the opening or tranfer of liquor shops in any locality, as 
is done in England. The answer was clearly in the negative. If Justices of 
the Peace can be safely empowered to try criminal cases and send persons to 
jail, do they become disqualified to decide upon applications for the opening 
or transfer of liquor shops ?......... The existing system of granting licenses 
is full of anomalies. ‘here is no genuine inquiry and liquor shops are foisted 
upon the public in some piaces in spite of their protests or wholly without 
their knowledge. Justices of the Peace would in a matter of this kind bring 
more intimate knowledge to bear upon the decision of applications than the 
Collector and on the whole act in consonance with public feeling.......... The 
Honourable Mr. Dixit interpellated Government on the subject of the provision 
ot residental quarters for the students of the Grant Medical College and the 
Science College, Poona, and gymnasia for high schools. ‘The answer to the 
question was somewhat of a half-hearted character. But it is something that 
Jzovernment at least recognize the necessity of the provision in question,” 


32. A Bombay corresponde:t writes to the Kadi as follows:— Your read- 

ers must have heard of the prosecution of the Hindu 

Comments on the recent plague goddess in the Presidency Police Court, Bom- 
a a agag plague bay. ‘The woman was first hauled up before Mr. Das- 
ork 4l (104) gH Roe. tur who acquitted her. A few days after she was 
| brought before Mr. Slater who let her go with a sim- 

le warning. On the same day she was-tried by Mr. Dracup who sentenced 
es to ;ay a fine of Rs. 100 orin default to suffer a month’s simple imprison- 
ment, ‘his cdnflict of opinion among the Magistrates gives rise to the re- 
flection whether it was not a mockery of justice to have prosecuted the poor 
woman at all, Indeed the manner in which the authorities set about pro- 
secuting the woman was such as to tend to create disaffection in the minds of 
the public, for not stopping at bringing the woman to book, the Govern- 
ment went the length of prosecuting persons who took plague patients 
to ber with implicit faith in her powers to cure them of the disease. ‘The pre- 


sent, however, is not the first occasion when Government ‘have been vainly 


busy in attempting to coyer other people with disgrace. 
coy 49—8 , 
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ald BBs ’ aA correspondent of the Prekshabgives an account of a _e bout said 
Sule wis -.» to have taken place at Dahiw4di (Sitéra) on the night 
" pulsioeduct of . of the Shimga holiday (15th March) terminating in four 
* he amma of; members of the riotous assembly, including the local 
tet “Prekahak (34), Sist Mar. Chief Constable, trespassing upon the Mamlatdar’s 
| kucheri with a view to rob money therefrom. ‘The 
yndent. is informed that the Chief Constable and his accomplices were 
3 +: red-handed by the sentries outside the kuchari but he is not aware 
what stéps have been taken by the authorities concerned to bring the delin- 
quents.to book. He adds that "the Constable was dismissed from the Railway 


service some time ago for having committed,a similar crime. 


« 


Legislation. 


34. The Record-of-Rights Bill has pissed into law. It isa piece of 
| Ee er legislation which, according to the Honourable Sir J. 
Pcs, wage coting : of the Monteath, is of inestimable advantage. The only 
Bombay Legislative Council. wonder is that such a valuable measure was not taken 
oe "Gujardti (15), 29th Mar. up in hand by Government long ago. The principle 
as Eng. cols.; Gugardt Mitra of the Bill did not evoke much of opposition. But 
a (6, 29th Mar., Eng. cols. —in its original form it was open to grave objections 
and we are glad it has undergone changes in the desired directions at the hands. 
of the Select Committee, But as might have been anticipated, all the amend- 
NG ments proposed by the non-official members shared the usual fate. The success 
a of the legislation depends largely upon the honesty and integrity of the 
a : lower class of village and other revenue officials. But this constitutes no 
| small element of doubt in the situation, and if complaints are heard in future 
in connection with the working of the Act, it cannot be said that non-official 
members had not raised their voice and warned Government in time. The 
pro amendment to the Bombay Abkdri Act was carried in the teeth of 
weighty protests from Sir Bhalchandra and the Honourable Mr. Goculdas, The 
Bill should at least have been referred to a Select Committee. The question 
as. to how far the amendment would interfere with the use of methylated 
spirits for industrial and other legitimate purposes was well worth more deli- 
berate consideration. But the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtula’s sugges- 
tion in this connection was disregarded, the standing orders were suspended and 
the Bill passed into law hastily. * [The Guyarat Nitra makes somewhat similar 
a peotharnd 


Education, 


35. “ While referri ing to the speech delivered by the Honourable Mr. 

bi Raleigh, on the occasion of the last Calcutta Con- 
The <a on the Report yogation, it was stated in these columns, last month, 
of the Universities Commis- that ‘the Report of the Universities Commission 


gion. 
Ja‘m-e-Jamshed (60), 3Cth must be looked at from a higher standpoint than of 
sie. Eng. en oa mere eaptious fault-finding,’ and that we were not 


a without hopes that a common basis of agreement 
would be found on which reform could be undertaken. The Viceroy in his 
ee Budget speech has spoken strongly on the subject, and this gives us once again 

an opportunity to say what we did on a former oecasion, viz, that it would be 

a pity if, instead of indulging in angry recriminations, the Government and 
those who are interested in the subject did not come to an amicible settlement. 

Lord Curzon has almost sent an ultimatum to the latter, and, though we 
ould be the last to suggest a surrender oh points which we are honestly 

onvi ced should be steadfastly maintained for the benefit of the rising 

oRY) ti ion, we should urge that, instead of adopting an irreconcileable attitude, 
oneessions may be made by the Universities which may enable the Government 
to gome to an understanding with them. The Madras Senate has shown 

iself to be in a mood for it, eat its example may be advantageously followed 
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d begun to Aeupaie of the reform of the Uni iversiti 
i its tt dead-set made against the ovoutinien- 

dations of the 8 Universities ion, may take heart 

it but emphatic words in which His 
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Excellency pleaded for the cause of reform. The Indian minority who cannot 
‘persuade themselves that everything is right in our Universities, because Govern- 
ment may have ulterior motives for undertaking the reform, are in a somewhat 
invidious position. It cannot be a pleasing thing for them to have a large 
body of opinion of their countrymen set at naught in a matter of such vital 
importance to national progress and well-being. At the same time, it would 
be disastrous to postpone the purification of what we have no hesitation in 
calling the well-spring of progress in India. The Government of India have 
shown themselves willing to reconsider such of the proposals as first excited the 
greatest opposition. We earnestly trust that it might be made unnecessary 
by the intervention of influential and thoughtful men for Government to pursue 
its task alone and unassisted.” 


37. “ How great the temptation is for young men to speak on politics, 
Lord Ampthill must have known by his own 
Lord Ampthill’s speech at example. For though his speeches on politics may 
a recent Convocation of the }e excused in his tours and replies to addresses 
adras Universitv. , , : 
Mahrétta (7), 29th Mar, OF in the Council Chamber, still he ought to 
have left politics severely alone when speaking as 
Chancellor of the Madras University. Mr. Chamberlain’s Private Secretary 
cannot be a fit man for delivering Convocation addresses, and his ill-considered 
utterances at the last Madras Convocation have rightly evoked a regular storm of 
adverse criticism in the public press. Lord Ampthill must have felt happy in 
admonishing the new Graduates against taking part in politics and public move- 
ments, But that feeling of happiness, we are afraid, will vanish when His Lord- 
ship reads the following criticism from the pen of Mr. Subramanya [yer of 
United India, Says Mr. Subramanya:—‘ We have never come across a more 
thoughtless and offensive attack on a whole class of people than Lord Ampthili’s 
attack on educated Indians and their friends. He charged them not only with 
a lack of certain virtues, but with some most serious moral defects. Those that 
“abuse the powers that be’’—are childish, selfish, ill informed, inaccurate and 
dishonest. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr. R. C. Dutt, all the members of the 
Congress, all the Indian members of Legislative Councils, all political asso- 
ciations, all individuals that take part in public agitation, all writers 
in the newspapers are, in the opinion of this veteran statesman, insignificant 
men, dishonourable self-seekers, notoriety-hunters, ill-informed critics, and 
dishonest spokesmen, We feel it unnecessary to condescend to reply to 
these vituperations in detail. The intolerance and petulance so frequently 
betrayed by His Lordship in his public utterances, must detract from the 
dignity of the high office he has the privilege to fill. His jealousy of the 
press, his excessive sensifiveness to public criticism, and the disagreeable 
manner in which he asserts his authority are becoming almost a public 
evil........... We challenge His Excellency to substantiate his charges; and if 
he cannot do that, we hope he will do what a gentleman of his birth and 
position ought to do as the next most honourable thing, viz., apologise to those 
whom he has gratuitously insulted.’ ” 


38. The Indian Social Reformer writes as follows on the same subject :— 
Indian Social Reformer (4) “It is due to Lord Ampthill that we should say a 
wk ica > word of regret about his Convocation address. His 
Excellency seems to think that it is a great achieve- 
ment for one in the position of a Governor to be candid with those over whom 
he has authority. We believe, on the contrary, that it is the easiest thing in 
the world. We should despise a ruler who always fiattered his subjects, but at 
the same time mere candour is no qualification for the high office. We expect 
a Governor to be above partisanship of any kind, to be calm, dignified and 
careful in his choice of words. The words of a ruler gain in weight not by the 
amount of opinion they express but by the amount of opinion they conciliate. 
Lord Curzon is hard at times on his critics, but all the same he respects just 
criticism ; and, besides, he possesses many other qualities which go to temper his 
severity. We are afraid Lord Ampthill’s crusade against the critics of Govern- 
ment is creating a situation, which was practically unknown before His Excel- 
lency’s advent.” 3 


39. Commenting on Lord Ampthill’s recent Convocation speech at Madras, 


the Gujardt says:—Lord Ampthill’s attack on the 


Gujarat (15), 29th Mar. Native Press was neither dignified nor calculated to 
_. impress the public mind with His Lordship’s practical 
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pity .or ideals of statesmanship. It cannot be denied that the Indians. 
4:present in aistate.of galing subservience to the official class and that 
‘there is an estrangement between them and the rulers. It is but natural, 
therefore, that their feelings should seek expression in the press occasion- 
y in blunt and trenchant phraseology. But that does not condone the 
action of a responsible officer in the position of a Governor who so far forgets 
the dignity of his position as to indulge in scathiog denunciation and invective 
the memery of which is sure to rankle longin the public mind. After all no 
Government on earth can claim to be infallible and as education advances, the 
mind.in India is bound to display an increasing activity in pointing out the 
ects in the administration. Lord Ampthill, however, is gravely mistaken 
if he thinks that the utterance of puerile and bigoted sentiments such as he gave 
expression to the dther day will tend to check this activity. 


40. The Hitechchhu — similar og oe and adds :—The exhibition 

of ill-temper which Lord Ampthill displayed in his 

A Hitechchhu § (58), 2nd Oonvocation address can only be tolenatel in a down- 
. trodden country like India. It does not require 
much of political foresight to conjecture what results such an exhibition would 
have ended in, in Ireland or some: British Colony like Australia. Patience 
and equanimity are the first essentials of true statesmanship, but Lor Ampthill 
appears to be wanting in both, 
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41. “Is ita fact that Lord Curzon’s Government have issued something 
. : like a mandate to the State Railway Administrations 
yeas 5 cml to exclude natives of India from all Railway appoint- - 


ment of Anglo-lndiang on 


ments carrying salaries higher than thirty rupees 


Railways. r mensum in order to make room for Anglo-Indians ? 
‘ Bam Chronicle (5), e understand from a Bengal contemporary that ata 


Conference held at Delhi on 2nd January last, which 
was attended by the Secretary to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department, the Director of Railway Traffic and the heads of the several 
Indian Railways, the Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Public Works Department, who acted as Secretary to the Conference, stated 
that the object of the Conference was to consider the question of the larger 
employment vf Anglo-Indians on Railways. At this Conference several resolu- 
tions were passed and various statistics called for to be utilised in securing 
the displacement of Indian employés by Anglo-Indians. We would fain hope 
that there is no truth in the report. Should it, however, be founded on faut, 
‘hen all we can say is that all the talk which we hear nowadays about Lord 
Curzon being a friend of the Indians is nothing but a sham and a delusion.” 


42, It is reported that on the 2nd January last a Conference of Railway 
‘Officials was held in camera at Delhi with a view to 
concert measures for the exclusive appointment of 
Europeans and Eurasians to posts of Rs. 30 and 

upwards in Railway service. ‘lhe proposal, it seems, 
aims one more blow at the aspirations of natives. It is really a deplorable 
feature of the Indian administration that everywhere attempts should be 
made to repress native aspirations.. Kut we have faith in Lord Curzon’s 
benevolence-and sense of justice and we fervently hope that he will not 
sanction the impolitic proposal to shut natives out of railway employ. [The 
Arunodaya and the Moda Vritia make similar comments. | 


*s 


Vrittasdr (142), 30th Mar; 
Arunodaya (86), 29th Mar. ; 
Moda Vritta (113), 23rd Mar. 


Municipalities, 

Muhammadan community we must enter our emphatic 

protest against the proposal of the Bombay Munici- 
lity to regulate the supply of water in musjids 

y by meter. The Koran forbids water for wazoo 

y .. (ablution preceding the simaz) from being bought 
or sold within ‘the precincts of the musjid, and 


(49), 1st. ha therefore, Rekven effect to, would. tend 


ei 43, On behalf of the 
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violate the religious feelings of the Muhammadan 


mmunity, ‘A meeting of our leading co-religionists 
a wendy submitted 4 representation to the Stand- 
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ing Committee on the subject, which we hope will induce the Municipalit 
withdraw the obnoxious 
Punch Bahddur make simi 


44, We learn from a Gwalior correspondent that Lord Curzon intends to 


Proposed visit of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to 


Gwalior. 
Kesars (108), 31st Mar, 


part of British territory. 


in the matter the negotiations fell through. Our correspondent informs us 
that it is the intention of Lord Curzon to revive this question in an interview 
with the present Maharaja. Weare told that a conference of several high officials 
in the State will shortly meet at Gwalior and we would recommend the 
Maharaja to discuss thereat the pros and cons of the contemplated exchange 
of territory so as to be ready to meet the Viceroy’s arguments when the 
proposal is formally broached to him by His Excellency. Our correspondent’s 
report coming, as it does, in the wake of the Berars settlement and of certain 
ugly rumours regarding Kashmir, is calculated to giva rise to gloomy forebodings 
concerning the future of Native States. 


Adverse comments on the 
donation made by the minor 
Maharaja of Patidla to the 
Kasauli Institute. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 30th 
Mar., Eng. cols. 


has been made in support of such a noble cause, we are tempted to ask if a 
minor is permitted to make such benefactions and alienate his property, either 
personal or other, during his minority.” “he 


Reported confiscation by 
His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur of certain Inam 
lands held by the Shankara- 
charya of Sankeshwar Math 
in the Kolhdpur State. 

Mahratia (7), 29th Mar. ; 
Dnyén Prakésh (30), 2nd 


Apr. 
to the Vedokia ritua’ 


con 49 —9 
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present Maharaja Madhavrao Scindia is an intelligent and industrious ruler and 
personally attends to the administration of his State assisted by the-State Council 
but without the intervention of a Karbhari. For some time past ‘the Resident 
at Gwalior, the State Surgeon and some other officials have been ekerting their 
energies in persuading the Maharaja to appoint a Karbhari and entrust him 
with a considerable share of the powers which are at present wielded by His 
Highness in person. The excuse brought forward for pressing this proposal on 
His Highness is that continued attention to the multifarious duties of the State 
might eventually tell upon His Highness’s health, The attempt, however, has 
proved abortive so far and one of the objects kept in view by the Viceroy in 
visiting Gwalior is to carry on further negotiations in the matter. The second 
object which according to our correspondent the Viceroy has in view will 
come as a Still greater surprise upon the public. It must be within the 
recollection of our readers that Sir John Lawrence had almost succeeded in 
persuading the late Maharaja to part with one of the provinces in his State, v7z., 
Ujjain, in exchange for the Agra-Mathura Division which at present forms 


45. ‘The young Maharaja of Patiala is announced to have presented his 


46. “The Kolhapur Durbar is running at what may be called a break- 


in the matter of Shrimant Rajopadhye must bring home to the Maharaja 


338 


‘slypaces [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbar and the Bom 
ar remarks. | 


Native States. 


visit the Scindia’s capital en route to Simla with two 
objects in view. If our information be correct, the 
public, we are sure, will be astonished at the cupidity 
and desire for aggrandisement which mark the policy 
of our sweet-tongued but deceitful Viceroy. The 


Eventually, however, the Maharaja being well advised 


house at Kasauli to the Pasteur Institute there, and 
His Honour thé Lieutenant-Governor is reported to 
have accepted the gift with thanks, The Maharaja of 
Patiala is still a minor, studying under the guidance 
of a British officer, and his territories are administered 
by others. Without regretting the benefaction which 


neck pace to the doom of its unpopularity. Since the 
beginaing of the Vedokta controversy the Maharaja 
has been trying his hand at the game of attachments and 
confiscations of property ; and apparently he has found 
the game exhilerating. For, apart from the pleasant 
sensation of enjoying a revenge on the Brahmin 
community for their presumption in questioning his 
right and that of the members of his communit 

the recent adverse decision of the Political Agent 
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he =" fe phere ¢ “‘conifiseat ity, and the iatbet 

at about of the Inam villages of the Shan- 
r Math. In this instance some 
‘to the adoption of a successor to the Math- 
seem to have been relied on by the Maharaja for confiscating the 
| Numerous are’ the ways, says the Sanskrit maxim, to 
‘¢hose® ‘who’ «choose to be irrational. In the case of the 
ja of f Kolhapur his inordinate liking for confiscating the property of 
\ ‘seems to ‘be the most favoured of'such ways.” [The Dnydn Pra- 
‘niakes somewhat similar comments, } 


Mga: 2 ai. In ‘a sees issue of our paper we had given publicity to a report 
concerning the intrigues of one of the Rdnis 
of the Chief of Porbandar with a view to set up a 
spurious heir to the gad: of the State. On making 
further enquiries we learn that the Police Commis- 
sioner of Jdémnagar, from which State the spurious 
heir had been brought, honestly diséharged his duty 
inthe matter and duly brought the Ragni’s intrigues to the notice of Mr. Quin, 
Agent to His Excellency the Governor in K4thidwdér. The matter, however, 
ppears, to have been hushed up by the Agency authorities. We hope the 
ee , . Government will bestir themselves in the matter and sift it to the 
ae _. bottom; otherwise we shall be reluctantly compelled to bring the complaint 
3 to the notice of the Government of India, , 
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. Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
ae 
48. ‘Thomas wens the poor man’s doctor, passed away quietly on 

ng ednesday at the Apollo Hotel, which had sheltered 
aa Death of Dr. Thomas Bla- his old age for the last two years,......... We hardly 
ee ge of Indic (a8) ith remember having met with a kindlier man in the 
Sa Apr. 7 profession than Dr. Blaney. But he won laurels in 
es ee ig other fields also, His career as a rate-payers’ represen- 
ci ; * tative: in the local Corporation was for years marked by strenuous effort on behalf 
Maa... > Of the city, In zeal and devotion he stood next to none. Thomas Blaney was 

“acta always to be found in front of the battle-array whenever a battle had to be fought 
Pe with ‘the forces of officialdom—al ways with Mandlik and Martin Wood, 
Bee oe Fardoonji and Sorabji Bengali, and Corporators of that type.”’ 


“+ Nee ee a ‘Mr; BR. O. Dutt paid last week a visit to Sdtéra where he was received 
Bee MR te with enthusiasm. On the 30th he was presented with 
Sac NO a R,.0. Dutt’s visit to on address by the local Hindu Club on behalf of the 
| Ses 3st Mar. Sdtéra public in reply to which he: dwelt on the 
(34), 
advantages of mutual sympathy and friendliness 
1 the rulers and the ruled and exhorted the present-day officials to mix 
3 pith the- “people and learn their wants at first hand. He then dilated 
ii the merits ef the Bengal Permanent Settlement system and suggested 
adoptio ean other Presidenciés as well. On the 81st ultimo, Mr. Dutt 
( on the Ramayana and Mahabharat and left for Mahdbleshwar 


eo Ny M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


CONFIDENTIAL. } (No, 15 or 1903, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 4 
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122 | Poona Vaibhav ..  ...| Vadgaon ie Weekly we» ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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Notes—A. "The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the acoent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or-the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Mr. Chamberlain made a speech at Madeira at the close of his South 
African tour and the burden of that speech was that 
Comments on the aggran- the British Empire was growing and that the Colonies 
mone. pela of British Im- should defray a portion of the cost of maintaini 
a Kil (104), 10th Apr. the expanding Empire. Britain spends 60 million ster- 
ling annually on her Army and Navy and only recent- 
ly an increase of 25 million sterling in the military expenditure was sanctioned 
by her on the advice of politicians like Mr. Chamberlain. We do not think 
that the Colonists will respond to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for pecuniary help 
to the mother-country. Were the Colonists consulted in extending the limits 
of the Empire? If not, why should they pay a portion of the cost of main- 
taining a growing empire? If the Colonists refuse help, the cart of the 
British Empire is likely to stick in the mud someday. But even when there 
is this danger ahead, the cart is being driven headlong on its career of 
agerandisement. The ambition of British Imperialists appears to be well- 
nigh insatiable. Not content with embracing the entire habitable globe in 
its sweep, they would fain extend the Empire, if possible, even to the 
ethereal regions of the clouds and the stars. We only hope that in making 
this daring flight their waxen wings will not be melted by the scorching 
heat of the sun. Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance at Madeira is indicative of 
extreme greed. But according to a Sanskrit proverb the man animated by ex- 
treme avarice comes to grief from which he finds it impossible to extricate himself. 
British politicians will, therefore, take heed how they give a free rein to their 
aggrandising instincts. There are many places in the Empire where the people 
are anxious to overthrow British supremacy. The Basutoes are anxious to 
rise in arms, the Abyssinians are eager to recover Egypt, the Russian bear is 
casting a wistful glance at India, and possibly the American Republic has an 
eye upon Canada. If trouble arises in any of these parts, the British cannot 
hope to emerge from it altogether unscathed. Let British ‘ empire-builders’ 
bear in mind that even the sun after reaching the meridian is forced to take 
a downward course. 


2. ‘The fall of the native African empire of Sokoto brings a territory of 

+ - 900 miles long and 280 miles broad within the limits 

ae hay a of the British Empire. The story of the fall of 

sie vee (7) ef retinas Sokoto is only the usual story of a British protectorate 

being first established over a nation and, then when 

the nation comes fully within the grasp of the protectors and becomes com- 

pletely isolated from its friends and neighbours, the protectorate gradually 

metamorphosing itself into a conquest. Judging by the manner in which the 

British are making conquests in Africa one feels tempted to believe in the 
prophecy that Africa will be the grave of the British Empire.” 


8. It is an elementary principle of Physics that two things cannot occupy 

_ the same space. We might apply it to the occupa- 

Effects of emigration ™ tion of countries by human beings. If one country 
rere? (10 4), 10th Apr. is destined by Providence to be occupied by one 
people, others cannot settle in it without displacing 

those who are already in occupation. Thus, for instance, Ireland was occupied by 
the Irish long ago, but as the English are trying to settle there, a certain number 
of Irishmen are driven perforce to emigrate to other lands. This process of the 
exnatriation of the Irish is proceeding at a rapid pace of late, the figures for the 
last year but One indicating that as many as 40,000 Irishmen permanently left 
the country of their birth and emigrated to foreign lands. If this rate is main- 
tained, the entire Irish population would be ousted from their country within 
the next ten years. The reflections suggested by this painful state of things 
to the mind of an Irishman are well worth noting here. He argues as 
follows: ‘Had Ireland openly taken up arms against England, she would not 
have sustained so heavy a@ loss .as she is suffering under the present system 
of ‘the involuntary expatriation of a large number of her sons annually. Even 


if her loss in a war with England had been as great.as that now sustained: by her, 
Oo 


¢he names of those Irishmen, who fought.and bled for their mother-land, w 
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have been writ large in the annals of their country; but as things stand at 
‘Present, the conduct of Irishmen may be said to be as ‘cowardly as that of a 
an “force that lays down its arms and beats an ignoble retreat.’ What 
is’ ‘true ‘of Ireland is true of India. Everyday the country is being crowded 
by Englishmen, and Indians are emigrating to other lands to receive rough and 
ins treatment at the hands of foreigners. We are duly grateful to 
ngland for having taught our home-staying countrymen the lesson of 
tion, but it is rather depressing to think that if emigration from India 
on ‘at the present rate, we shall soon have small reason to think that India 
is the country of the Indians. If we add to the number of Indian emigrants the 
nuniber of those carried off by plague and famine, the total annual loss of 
ition to the country through these causes would come to 40 lakhs, a 
number ten times as large as that of Ireland. Such a large number of persons 
would ‘have achieved wonders, if they had belonged to a Western country. 
Had Indians been animated by the same sentiments as_ the Irish, it would have 
broken their hearts to know that 40 lakhs of persons are annually lost to 
their country. But luckily for us, God has made our hearts as hard as adamant. 


4.. “In dealing with the economic progress that India is supposed to be 
making, Sir Edward Law has, in his budget statement, 

Budget debate and the betrayed a line of thinking which unfortunately is 
x natant 7 = I =. material too common with Anglo-Indian statesmen and ry led 
Pe afahrdtta ('r), 5th Apr, Indian publicists. As observed in our last, the 
Fimance Minister bas set in the forefront of his argu- 
ments in support of the theory of the economic prosperity of India the rise in 
the receipts under the headings of salt, stamps, excise, customs and post office, 
Looking, in the first place, at this rise from only the statistical point of view, 
we see that it amounts to about two crores and a half of rupees during the 
years 1899-1900. But the Honourable Professor Gokhale pointed out that the 
selection of the period for comparison made by the Finance Minister is arbi- 
and the figures misleading. Thus, in the case of the salt revenue the 
latter starts with the year 1899-1900 when the salt revenue was 5°85 million 
sterling and makes much of its rise in 1902-1903 to 6°04 million. But if, 
instead of the year 1899, the year 1898 were taken as the basis for comparison, 
then the edifice of the increase of salt consumption and of the prosperity of the 
country to be inferred therefrom tumbles to the ground ; for the salt revenue in 
the year 1898 was 6°04 million sterling, that is to say, better by at least a fraction 
than the revenue for 1902. And only by this slight and innocent manipulation we 
have at once a decrease instead of an increase in the salt revenue. Then, again, 
as regards the stamp revenue, Professor Gokhale successfully uses the same 
method, and points out that, if we deduct the Berar stamp revenue from the 
figures for 1902, then, instead of a rise, we again have a fall, howsoever slight, 
in the stamp revenue, so that the bubble of a steady progressive rise in the 
country’s prosperity hopelessly bursts. Is this not a good instance of the 
beauties of the delusive nature of statistics? And shall we not condemn the 
spirit which actuates our Finance Ministers to juggle with figures and formulate 
misleading generalisations on such a narrow basis? ‘The constantly fluctuating 
nature of the receipts under different heads makes it unsafe to base our conclu- 
sions on any thing but such data ag may be afforded by observation extended 
_ over extensive periods of years; and to attempt to make out an increase of 
‘of the people by the delusive test of the differences in the figures for 

two or three years is simply playing with the most important question of the day. 
The increase in the excise revenue is not necessarily a blessing. As for the 
ae ‘excise-cotton duties we have commented already on the subject in ourlast. And 
Bie ‘with regard to the increase in the excise duty on liquor Professor Gokhale 
oe romarks in his speech that it is not necessarily a sign of increased prosperity 
ee ‘i undoubtedly is of increased drunkenness in the land. The increase 
ae an the customs revenue can Se ocean ina way not leading necessarily 
m of: an rity of the country. Says Professor 
a. of customs er in the 
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country’s purchasing power only connotes a corresponding displacement of the 
indigenous manufacturer, Thus while the import of cotton goods has been for: 


years past steadily increasing we know as a matter of fact that hundreds and 
hundreds of our poor weavers throughout the country have been and are being 
driven by a competition they cannot stand to give up their ancestral calling 
and be merged in the ranks of landless labourers—and this typifies, to a great 
extent, the general transformation that is fast proceeding throughout the 
country. The process of such displacement is not yet complete; but the large 


and progressive totals of our import trade only show that the transition of the. 
country from the partially industrial to the purely agricultural phase of econo-. 


mic life is going on at a rapid pace and that the movement has already reached 
an advanced stage.’,........ From the increase in the revenue under some heads 
the Finance Minister passed on to consider the condition of some of the industries 
of India. And what sort of industries are these? They are the Tea, the 
Indigo, the Coal and the Jute industries. And who is not aware that all these 
industries, excepting the last to a certain extent, are practically owned by 
foreigners and do not benefit the Indian people beyond affording a field for 
Indian labour? There is not much Indian capital invested in these industries, 
and the profits are taken away out of the country. If dur raw material like 
cotton is taken to England for being manufactured into goods, on the other 
hand our resources in the shape of the fertility of the soil and its adaptability to 
a variety of crops are being exploited by the foreigner in our land; there being, 
however, practically no difference as to the result between the two processes of 
our economic ruin. ‘To what industry can the Finance Minister point as being 
financed by native capital, managed by native intellect and benefiting the 
native purse? ‘To how many items in the list of our exports could the Finance 
Minister point with a feeling of pride if he were a native of India and nota 
foreigner? Reading the speech of Sir Edward Law one suspects whether the 


Finance Minister had not taken up a wrong brief through inadvertance when 


‘he seriously referred to the tea and other industries as betokening the material 
prosperity of the Indian people. There are, however, other and more reliable 
indications for judging of the condition of a country, and Professor Gokhale 
brought them to the forefront when he observed as follows in the course of his 
speech :—‘ It isa matter for both surprise and disappointment that afew paltry 
increases in revenue under certain heads should be accepted by the Finance 
Minister of this country as conclusive evidence of our growing material pros- 
perity, when many most important indications point just the other way. The 
annual death-rate, independently of famine and plague, has been steadily rising 
for the last twenty years,—showing that a steadily increasing proportion of the 
population is being underfed ; the increase of population during the last decade 
has been much less than normal; there has been a diminution of the net 
cropped area in the older Provinces and a more or less general shrinkage of the 
area under superior crops; the indebtedness of the agricultural populatiun has 
been alarmingly on the increase all over the country ; their losses in crops and 
cattle during the last five years have been estimated at 300 crores of rupees; 


the currency legislation of Government has enormously depreciated their small 
“savings in silver; the wages of labourers have not risen during the last twenty 


years and more, in proportion to the rise in the prices of necessaries. I venture 
to think that unless these disquieting symptoms are properly diagnosed, not 
even the high authority of my Honourable friend will suffice to convey any 
assurance to the public mind that “the material prosperity of the people as a 
whole is making good. progress.” ’ ”’ : 


5. Last time we dealt with two important points in the Viceroy’s Budget 
speech. ‘This time we propose to discuss two points 
Gomments on the Budget raised in the Budget debate, The Honourable Mr. 


cmnate. . ‘Gokhale and His Highness'the Aga Khan spoke on 
xh (104) 1 “i Pry APT the subject of the military expenditure of the country. 


The former advocated an increase of the reserve force 
and deprecated an exclusive reliance upon the strength of the standing army in 
times of emergency. The latter proposed that the irregular forces of the Native 
States should be properly trained and disciplined with the aid of British officers 
and suggested that as these forces are brought P ‘to a high pitch of military 
efficiency, the strength of the regular army in India should be correspondingly 


need, The .Aga Khan quoted the precedent of the different small States in 
many uniting together for military defence andthe Honourable Mr. Gokhale. 
i: to the example of Japan which had a smaller standing army than India 

mat was able to boast of a much larger army of reserves, whose services could 
be utilised ina time of war. The Honourable Sir Edmund Elles, who spoke in 
» to these suggestions and criticisms, was not able to demonstrate their 
Pe... For instance, in replying to the suggestion of the Aga Khan, he mere- 
eS _ Jy stated that what was possiblein Germany was not possible in India. It was 
4 even alleged that Government were the best judges about the military situation 
and about the numerical strength of the army required for the country’s defence 
and that it was futile for non-official Honourable members to concern themselves 
with the subject. Sir Edmund also opined that the strength of the army in India 
was inadequate in proportion to the population and wondered how Government 
. were able to guard the defences of the country with such a small army. But, 
in our opinion, the main point at issue is whether the country is able to bear the 

B resent military expenditure. The fact that Government are able to keep the peace 
in the country witha small army affords proof that the people are loyal, 
eful and disarmed but can furnish no justification for an increase of military 
expenditure. Sir Edrtund quoted certain figures to show that the increase of 
military expenditure was partly due to an increase in the pay of the Native sepoy 
and that so much money remained in the country. Let us compare the increase 
in the pay of the Native sepoy during the last ten years with a similar increase in 
the pay of the British soldier. It appears from the figures quoted by Lord George 
Hamilton that the former increase works out annually to only Rs. 27 per sepoy, 
while the latter works out to asum of no less than Rs. 1,160 per soldier! Is it not 
then astonishing that Sir Edmund Elles should bring forward the above argument 
about somuch money remaining in the country in consequence of the increase in 
the Native sepoy ? Sir Edmund says that the determination of the strength of the 
army rests with Government. But we think the people have every right to ask 
Government whether it is possible and desirable for them to rely exclusively on: 
their standing army for the defence of the country after having deprived the 
ple of their arms and thereby rendered them feeble and impotent. It is 
the fixed conviction of people in all civilised countries that it is their birth- 
right to defend their country from foreign aggression, but under the civilised 
British administration in India this birth-right has been taken away from the 
people. It may be said that it is a prudent policy to disarm the people 
so that they may not rise in rebellion against their rulers, but it must not 
be forgotten that such a policy is also suicidal. You may as well lop off the hands 
of a man with a view to prevent him from committing thefts. Your object will 
no doubt be gained thereby, but the man will be disabled in many other ways. 
a * The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has fully:exposed the short-sightedness of pursuing 
a me the a of emasculating a nation and placing exclusive reliance upon the 
— standing army for the country’s military defence and has warned Government 
 — that they might have a bitter experience of the futility of such a policy in 
= the event of a military disaster. The other point raised in the Budget debate 
= relates to the countervailing excise duties on Indian cotton goods. Government 
me have by the imposition of these unjust duties at the bidding of Manchester 
a dealt a blow to the cotton industry in India, There is no other Government 
on earth that is guilty of pursuing such a policy. It is alleged that the duties 
‘were levied.-u on Indian goods so that the latter might have no unfair advant- 
ge over English manufactured goods. But this is amere idle asssertion. It is 
elfis alone that is at the bottom of the excise duties. The reply given by 
Sir Edward Law to the criticisms of the non-official. members on the subject 
gmacks of sheer high-handedness. He said thatthe impost was not very heavy 
ind was a fair source of 


oe Perens and hoped that it would be permanently 
sho the Finance Member seek shelter behind a 
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6. The event with which the month of March 1903 will ever be associate - 


ed in India is the reduction of taxation on salt and:on 
East and West (3) for Aprs incomes, whereby the Government annually sacrifices 


&sum approximating £1,393,000. Though it is not. 


usual in this country for the Government to admit that it has yielded to popular 


demand—the theory being that the articulate classes cannot be taken to represent | 


the whole people—the form which the reduction of taxation has taken shows that 
the heart of our bureaucracy is better than its tongue. The financial relief 
announced at the last Budget meeting will ever be known as a Coronation boon, 
and it was foreshadowed in the Viceroy’s speech at the Delhi Durbar. 
Associated as the measure is with so auspicious an event, it must 
be a very pressing need indeed which will ever induce the Government 
to reimpose the tax now remitted though the Finance Minister, with more 
caution than sentiment, congratulated himself that by the reduction 
of the salt tax he was able to provide ‘a reserve which can be immediately 
and rapidly made use of by once more increasing the rate, should such 


exceptional misfortunes as war or disastrous famine suddenly create an 


abnormal strain on our resources.’ That Lord Curzon was able to announce 
the relief so soon after the Durbar, was especially fortunate, because the cost 
incurred on account of that magnificent ceremony had been subjected to not 
a little adverse criticism. His Excellency was enabled to sum up the situation 
in his own way and claim that each one of His Majesty’s subjects paid in 
January a great deal less than a farthing for the Coronation of his Emperor, 
but he goes away in March with nearly eight times that sum in bis pocket per 
annum. ‘The head of the Government naturally based his conclusions on the 
balance of expenditure appearing in the account books of the Government, Man 
others, besides Government, had to spend smaller or greater amounts, but that was 
a sordid field of controversy! His Excellency, therefore, in his Budget speech 
supplemented what he had previously said in vindication of the Durbar by a 
further exposition of the true meaning of that ceremony. He said it was not 
@ panorama or a procession, but a landmark in the history of the people, and a 
chapter in the ritual of the State. The fact is, if was both : some saw one side 
of the shield, others saw the other.” 


7. “The estimated revenue for the year 1903-1904 is in India £75,699,400. 

Sed Gel Won GY te The estimated expenditure is in India £57,131,400, 
hon me Wee f leaving a surplus of £18,568;000. A Government which 
takes every year more revenue than in the preceding 

year and boasts of continued surpluses must assure the country of its economic 
progress. The Finance Member can only rely on one argument : more revenue, 
more prosperity. Sir Edward Law’s figures show that the revised estimate for 
1902-1903 exceeds the accounts for the previous year by the following amounts: 
Salt, £100,690 ; Stamps, £25,494 ; Excise, £300,919; Customs, £150,830; Post 
Office, £51,291; Savings Banks, £4,489. The Government takes this increase 
to be a general indication of the increasing wealth of the tax-payers. The 
people naturally ask whether a man may be supposed to have grown richer 
because he consumes or gives to his cattle a little more salt, engages in more 
litigation, or sells or mortgages his property, drinks more, or invests in a 
Savings Bank what he might have been accustomed to lend to private persons 
at higher rates of interest. If a villager, once illiterate, now writes letters, 
instead of sending about messengers, and thereby enriches the Post Office, is his 
epistolary activity to be regarded as an indication of his increasing wealth ? 
If a portion of the hoarded wealth of the people, in which Lord Curzon 
has such profound belief, finds its way into the Savings Banks, can we regard 
it as an indication of the growing wealth of the country? More legal transac- 
tions and more consumption of articles do not necessarily mean more wealth, 
especially in India, where men’s ideas of comfort and social obligations, 
of rights and of the amenities of life generally, are undergoing an incessant 
change under the influence of Western civilisation and of undisturbed peace, 
However, things cannot Speer otherwise so long as they are seen through 
financial glasses. Sir Edward mentions that there has been some recovery 
during the past year from the recent severe depression in the tea industry ; 
that there are up till now no satisfactory signs of revival in the indigo industry ; 
con 181—4 : 
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that the «rapidly: increasitig ‘prosperity of the coal industry has received a 
‘check; ‘that the jute industry is in a flourishing condition, though the jute fibre 
‘is*said to be deteriorating; that we have had an excellent cotton crop in 
Tndia ‘and ‘a bumper rice crop in Burma; and that our export trade is steadily 

ywing: A different view of the situation is taken by those who contemplate 


‘death-rate, and ascribe it to the growing inability of the poor 
+49 pasehess thelr food or to resist the inroads of disease.” 


8. It is quite idle on oe part of 2 toapeon to expect any thanks from 
yren us for the paltry remission of taxation to the tune 
er caspeaphatengee of a few crores of rupees announced this year. 

In view of the enormous surplus of twenty-two crores of rupees, the reduction 
of taxation is most paltry and insignificant! We would not have cared 
for such a remission nor minded in the least the extravagant military expenditure 
and the fat salaries paid to European officers, if Government had only made an 
adequate contribution towards the education of Indian youths and a suitable 
provision agdinst the recurrence of draughts by the construction of irrigation 
works. But nothing of the kind has been done. On the contrary, while every 
encouragement is given to British trade, nothing is left undone to cripple 
indigenous industries, Such a policy hardly entitles our rulers to our 
gratitude. 


9. “Speaking with reference to the question of education, Lord Curzon 
| seems to have delivered himself with some warmth. 
Tho Viceroy’s Budget ‘TJ observed,’ said His Lordship ‘that whereas a year 

tai ati (16), 5th Apr and a half ago every one was agreed that education in 
tee” le P' India stood most urgently in need of reform, that it 
had got entirely into the wrong groove and was going 

steadily downhill, a great many of the interested parties now meet together 
and proclaim in injured tones that they stand in no need of reformation at all, 
Now let me say at once that this is not good business, I lay downas an absolute 
and unassailable proposition that our educational systems in India are faulty in 
the extreme, and that unless they are reformed, posterity will reproach us for the 
lost opportunity for generations to come.’ The italics are ours. We contend 
in the first place, that Indian critics of the prevailing system of education never 
condemned it in the sweeping fashion alleged by His Excellency. In the second 
place, they have not proclaimed in injured tones that no reform whatsoever is 
needed....... Lord Ourzon has either misunderstood or unwittingly misrepresent- 
ed the position of those who have expressed their disapproval of the recommend- 
ations of the Commission. Thirdly, if His Excellency will read his first Convo- 
cation address, he will find that a radical change has taken place in his views 
regarding the merits of the educational system in India. Now he takes it as an 
absolute and unassailable proposition that it is faulty in the extreme. But he 
did not think so then, and the Indian critics might well reply that the charge 
of inconsistency cannot be fairly laid at their door. Itis most essential that 
Lord Curzon should understand aright the attitude of those who think that the 
recommendations of the Commission are not calculated to bring about any 
genuine improvement in the existing system of education. We repeat that 
nobody has ‘said that there are no defects to be removed. But it is one thing to 
admit the existence of shortcomings and another thing altogether to say that the 
proposed changes will really place University education on a footing of efficiency. 
“hu... “We think Lord Curzon has not fairly represented the views of those who 
~ have criticised some of his Commissions. We agree with Lord Curzon that they 
are the A, B. O. of Indian politics........... Infact, the leading exponents of 
Indian public opinion cannot be fairly charged with having ever contended 
‘that no Commissions were needed. What is really urged is that it is no use 
appointing Commissions whose personnel does not command the confidence of 
‘the public. Lord Curzon is severe upon his critics in this part of his speech. 
But His Excellency must bear in mind that it is bad statesmanship to - appoint 
‘Cotimissions from which- the foremost and most distinguished Indians 
ied and which, therefore, fail to inspire confidence.........._ As was well 
potated ‘out by the Honourable Mry/Gokhale ia his able speech on the Budget, the 
‘surpluses have aggregated oyer 22 crores of rupees from 1898-1899 'to 1902-1903, 
sive of the 11° crores that were‘spent for meeting extraordinary charges. 
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We, therefore, find it difficult to agree .with the Finance Member and with the 
Viceroy when they take credit to themselves for not having declared remission 
of taxation last year out of prudential considerations. It is well known that 
the Exchange Compensation Allowance was voted actually in a year of deficit. 
The real truth seems to be that after having remitted arrears of land revenue to 
the tune of two crores, most of which was irrecoverable, Government were not 
prepared to grant any further concession in one and the same year. The hard- 
hit peasant was pleased, the public were satisfied not a little with the 
relief given to the impoverished rayat and no small gratitude was expressed for the 
willingness shown by Government to wipe the famine slate clean. Lord Curzon 
has declared in his speech that one of the objects he had high up in his Viceregal 
programme was the remission of taxation. It would have been contrary to all 
sound maxims of finance and a great political blunder if with an aggregate 
surplus of 22 crores some remission had not been declared in the present 
Financial Statement.” . 


10. In the course of along article the Gujardti expresses general agree- 
ment with the views put forth by the Honourable Mr. 
ee ee Oe links ta ib donee OF tb Bakeet tneeline of the 
alleged secret motives of the Imperial Legislative Council, on the questions of 
es in eulogising his es oe gy 3 — gage "ncn 
ade (1S _ of the country, &c., and proceeds to observe as 
Gujarati (15), 5th Apr follows bet 5, Gokhale deserves the gratitude of the 
whole country for his able advocacy of its interests in the Viceregal Council. 
He has had the advantage of learning the rudiments of Indian politics at the 
feet of the late Mr. Ranade and also of remaining ever since in public life under 
the protecting wings of that veteran politician and idol of the people, the 
Honourable Mr. Mehta. It is, therefore, not surprising that his public career 
should have met with signal success. His deep grasp of political questions, 
his earnestness of purpose and his independence of spirit have helped to win 
for him the esteem and confidence of his countrymen. He has infused a new 
Spirit into the discussion of the Budgetin the Supreme Council, and his bold and 
lucid exposition of public questions has led to many a searching of hearts in 
official circles. It is true that even the highest officials shower praises and 
encomiums upon him in profusion. But this is not necessarily indicative of 
their true feelings towards the Honourable member, It is not improbable that 
they may have ulterior aims inview. They, perhaps, hope to wean him from the 
popular side by throwing out to him the baits of official applause and honour. 
But such a hope is bound to prove delusive and only betrays an imperfect 
appreciation of the loftiness of motives which inspires our countryman. Mr. 
Gokhale’s devotion to the public cause is so steadfast and sincere, that any 
attempt to turn him away from his determination to serve the public is fore- 
doomed to failure. 


11. ‘ The Resolution just issued by the Government of India with reference 
to the principles and details of famine administration 
sansa gp a in the eres is the third one of its kind. Whether 
Famine Commission’s Report. it will in practice prove the very perfection of famine 

aig aR (19), Sth yelief remains to be seen. Each attempt at devising 
Ape., ag, en a code which shall be complete in all its parts has 
invariably proved a failure. And it is problematical how far the new-fangled 
nostrum which is to be brought into operation in future will prove a success. 
At the bottom of all the codes, there isthe broad underlying principle of finance. 
The key to all the codes that have been passed before lies here. No doubt it is 
right and proper that the State should protect the interests of the tax-payer and 
carefully see that there is no extravaganee in administering relief when famine 
prevails in any part of the country. At the same time, it has been recognised 
that so far as State aid goes, not a single soul shall be the victim of State 
| imony. Now, it may be said with truth that the two pravious codes, when 
actually Bat into practice, failed to fulfil the original intentions of their authors. 
As.a.result, there were these conflicting circumstances to record, In some parts 
of the.country, on the one hand, there was such a studied parsimony with a view to 
run famine on the cheap that the famine mortality was appalling. In this respect 
-Bombay was universally pointed out as the greatest offender. The-indietment 
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remedied in the right spirit. The State must first be prepared to combat the 


the =p die, so to speak, like flies. Even the bloodiest of wars, when 
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ainst the Bombay Government was..clearly made out by the MacDonnell 

ymmission, and Lord Northcote was constrained to acknowledge its justice 
the- other day at Broach and Ahmedabad. On the other hand, in other 
_— of “the country, it was found that there was an extravagance 

intamount to a culpable waste of the tax-payers’ money. Again tests, wages, 
the system of payments and gratuitous relief all differed in the different tracts 
affli with famine. So that there was enough embarrassment from which 
the Imperial Government found not a little difficulty to set itself free. To 
add to the confusion, the Commissions of 1898 and of 1900 differed in many 
cts on points of detail. So the Imperial authorities once more devoted 
their attention to their Sisyphian labour. The Provincial Governments were 
invited to give their last word on the basis of the combined experiments 
under the different codes since 1880. Their last word is not yet before the 
public, but judging from the tenor of the Resolution under review, it would 
seem that there is still a conflict of opinion, The experience is varied and 
therefore the suggestions are varied too. Out of the babel of these suggestions 
made by the Provincial Governments, the Supreme Government has endea- 
voured to evolve what it fancies is a coherent system, which shall work miracles 
in. future famines and demonstrate to perfection the wisdom and practical 
statesmanship of the new precious Code. Broadly speaking, there is to be 
the abolition of the minimum wage and a daily payment of wages. But each 
Government is to be allowed sufficient latitude in the two directions, which 
signifies that when the system comes to be worked new complexities will spring 
into existence on which a new Commission will have to give its opinion and a 
new set of Government officials at head-quarters to issue new orders to supersede 
the present ones! So, too, with the details as to the system of admission by 
selection and exclusion by selection. Who will be the judges of these two 
processes? Isit at all unlikely that the men engaged to carry out these measures 
will have their own individual tests ? As such there will be different tests of 
admission and exclusion. Fresh difficulties are certain to arise, The minimum 
wage being abolished, the results of payment according to work will be 
tested. Suppose the test ends in heavy mortality owing to the insufficiency 
of the wage earned. What then? It stands to reason that notwithstanding 
admission by selection, it will happen that the depressing effects of famine 
may disable a person from working as hard as he would do in ordinary cir- 
cumstances. It will all depend on one’s individual constitution whether one 
may work and earn a wage suflicient to keep body and soul together or may not. 
Yet the policy of the S tate is to allow no person to die simply from starvation! It 
will be seen how new elements of evil willarise. Insteering clear of the Scylla of 
the minimum wage and the Charybdis of extravagance, the new Resolution appears 
to us to founder on a third rock unseen at present. Thus, view the Resolution from 
whatever point you may, it is evident that the labours of the Government, 
highly laudable in themselves, are doomed to failure............ We have 
said it before, and we say it again, that no Famine Code, however perfect, 
will ever prove successful so long as the one principle which underlies 
all the codes of Government is abandoned, namely, of spending as little money 
as possible on famine relief. Undoubtedly, famine is an evil. But if the 
evil is to be so grappled as to do credit to the humanity of the State, it must be 


famine at all oost and hazard,.......... Under pretence of a Russian scare or 
some equally fallacious bogey crores are light-heartedly spent without a thought. 
‘The night-mare of a deficit in the Budget gives no trouble then to Government 
and yet in a time of famine Government chuck out such miserable doles that 


: for two years, does not kill one-twentieth of the number of victims of 
lis miserable policy of insufficient doles administered to millions of the starving 
pulations ‘in times of famine. It will be thus seen that after all it is the 
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by millions. And it is pure hypocrisy to talk of saving the lives of these 
millions, when the real policy underlying famine relief is how to save a few 
crores at the end ofa financial year so that the Finance Minister may show 
to the world that there has been no deficit or only a microscopic one despite 
famine. Such indeed is the marvellous effect of administering the famine 
code, with its unmeaning and unpractical shibboleths of selection and exclusion, 
minimum wage and tests, daily or weekly payments and cooked food and the 
rest of the famine jargon of the day.” 


12. ‘ Foremost among the achievements, apart from the attempts, of Lord 
‘ii. mons “& Curzon’s administration will be the formulation of 
(4) 3th Apr. ocrat heformer definite principles and standards of famine relief 
throughout the country in the licht of the experience 
gained in recent years. On some of the recommendations of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s Commissions, orders had been reserved pending the opinion of 
the Local Governments to which they had been referred. A Government 
Resolution issued last week disposes of these recommendations. On all the 
main points covered by the Resolution, there will be a general agreement with 
the decisions arrived at by the Government of India whether with or against 
the inclination of the Commission or of one or more of the Local Governments 
consulted. Where the Local Governments were unanimous, their views have 
been allowed to prevail as in the question of the extent to which a discrimi- 
nation should be made in admission to relief works, and the abolition of the 
minimum wage. The last is made conditional on separate provision being 
made for the employment of the weakly, and the strict adaptation of the 
task to the nature of the work and the powers of the workers. These are 
rather vague terms, and will vary in significance according to the temperament 
of the officers on the spot. The result may be to swell the numbers on 
tuitous relief, The Government of India have done wisely and humanely 
in declining to accede to the recommendation of the Commission to give to 
women-workers less wages than to the men for the same kind of work...,...... 
Another matter in which the Commission have been overruled, and we think 
rightly so, is in regard to kitchen relief. They had condemned it strongly as 
inferior to gratuitous relief by doles, One strong reason for the retention of 
this form of relief is that noticed in the Resolution.. Kitchens often provide the 
only effective means of securing sufficient food to children when, as often 
happens, there is a tendency to stint them. Every Indian officer consulted was 
in favour of the maintenance of the system of kitchen relief. There are many 
advantages in it, the most prominent of them being that the food goes to the 
starving man, woman or child and that the chances of interception in this 
form of relief are practically mai, The paragraph containing the Government’s 
views on the question is a good specimen of the careful manner in which the 
subject has been examined in this Resolution,” 


13. ‘The Resolution on the policy recommended by the Famine Commission 
of Sir A. MacDonnell, recently published by the Gov- 
ernment, exhibits great solicitude on the part of the 
Government for the lives of the unfortunate thousands 
who from time to time fall a prey to famine. In dealing with the question 
as to how far the discrimination of persons is feasible in. controlling admission 
to relief works, the Government have used the utmost caution, and have in- 
dicated their full grasp of the circumstances under which relief works are 
generally managed. After laying down the principle that there should be 
admission by selection in case of gratuitous relief and exclusion by selection on 
relief works, they leave the matter to the discretion of the Local Governments. 
Indeed, if the system .of admission by selection were adopted on the relief 
works, the task of admission being generally in the hands of the subordinates, 
it is very likely that fraud would prevail toa large extent and that many 
persons really in need of relief, would be excluded,.......... As to the aboiition 
of the minimum wage we have no objection. We think the minimum wage 
if continued would by demoralising the people ultimately prove a greater curse 
than the famine itself; and hence payment by results isthe most expedient 
system to be followed, The system worked well during the last famine year, 
and proved to be an effective control on the practice of fraud. We are, therefore, 
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| te see ‘that the Government have ordered its continuance, As for the 
_ system of kitchen relief we should eay that the Government have wisely set aside 

the fecdimendation of the Commission and have ordered its maintenance. : We 
- believe the portant factor in a system of relief, for through the 


kitehen is an im 
 Kitehen it becomes possible to take care of children and dependents in a far 
potter manner than would otherwise be done, We may make cash payments 
te them, but: the money thus secured, would in many cases be utilised by their 
nts or other able-bodied relatives in providing themselves with luxuries 


» for which the famine wage makes no provision, and thus they are likely to be 
underfed, ” ; 


14. It is the practice of the Bombay Government to give a review of the 
general condition of the Presidency after each census 

Progress of the Bombay and they have done so in their Administration Report 
omg during the last for 1901-1902, published two or three months ago. 
; : The Report appears in a considerably abridged form 

mate odie tcolaahes this year, as itis shorn of many of the statistical 
appendices which usually accompanied it. This may strike a superficial reader 
asan improvement but will cause serious inconvenience to those who wish to 
base their deductions about the condition of the Presidency upon independent 

- galculations from the statistics given in the appendices. The reports of the 
yarious departments of administration are not published regularly and it will 
be difficult in future to gather elsewhere the figures and statistics which were so 
long accessible in the Bombay Administration Report. We, therefore, think 
¢hat Government will do well to publish the appendices in a separate and 
accessible form. ‘The most important features of the Report recently issued 
are the brief historical summaries giving an account from the earliest times of 
the different provinces which form part of the Presidency and the generalisa- 
tions about the condition of the people based upon the information gathered at 
the last census. The information under the first head is found scattered in 
the pages of the Bombay Gazetteer but is not easily accessible even there in the 
form in which it is presented in the latest Administration Report. The 
historical account of each Province is necessarily given in a very abridged 
form but is none the less useful because the writer has kept his own opinions 
about the political movements in the past history of the Presidency in the back 
ground, in some cases he has made statements which will strike antiquarians 
as silly. For instance, the writer of the Historical Summary asserts that the 
Hindus borrowed their Brahmi alphabet, the parent source of all other systems 
ia of alphabet; and the art of brick-making from Babylon some eight hundred years 
- © ’ ‘before the Christian era, Such notions were in vogue, especially among the 
eas missionaries, some years ago, but have now been thoroughly exploded. It seems, 
however, that the writer of the Historical Summary is quite ignorant in these 
matters and it is to be hoped that Government will arrange in future to get such 
portions of the Administration Report revised by some antiquarian. Turning now 
to that portion of the summary which deals with modern times we notice greater 
ey eare bestowed. on its preparation and the only complaint we have to make is that 
. the account is very much condensed and might with advantage have been 


expanded. The account of various historical personages is given with a consi- 
derable freedom from bias. About the rise of the Marathas the writer says, 
- for instance, that at the end of the Muhammadan period the Marathas, after 
having learrit warfare and the Brahmans the arts of government, were waiti 
for a leader and found such a leader in Shivaji. The accounts of Aurangzeb’s 
gampaign, of the success gained by the Marathas over him by the use of guerilla 
tactics, and of the subsequent rise of the Peshwas are also given with care, though 
the narrative is necessarily fragmentary. In giving the account of the British 
period, the writer has completely ignored the shortcomings of certain Governors. 
dm giving the, account of Lord Sandhurst’s regime the writer says ‘ Bitter 
_ feelings against Government found vent in the Native Press, in an attempted 
- strikeagainst the payment of revenue, and in disturbances arising out of forests 
ch _ gelevences in Thana, and culminated in the murder of the Chairman of the Poona 
Plagne Com mittee and another: officer by a band of Brahman fauatics in June 
et, ial affect quelled..by the prosecution .of several. news 
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‘XXYV of 1827, and the arrest and punishment of the murderers.’ Our readers 
will at once perceive with what caution and ingenuity the allusion is made, 
There is no conceivable connection between the forest grievances in Thana and 
the murder of Mr. Rand, but the writer by bringing the two incidents together 
has tried to puzzle the reader without openly committing himself to any decided 
‘view. If Government have not the courage or find it a 9 a to maintain 
@ particular view they had rather hold their peace than indulgein vague insi- 
nuations, We shall now turn to the most important part of the report where 
an account of the present condition of the various industries in the Presidency 
is given. The population of the Presidency is steadily advancing and the 
question whether indigenous industries are thriving or declining is, therefore, one 
of grave importance. We find that while the population is increasing, there is 
no corresponding advance in the field of industries and the population is being 
more and more thrown back upon agriculture as a means of livelihood. If the 
total cropped area shows any advance in these circumstances, it would be rash to 
attribute it to the lightness of assessments. If we exclude the holdings 
relinquished by occupants during the year of famine, there is very little waste 
Jand in the Presidency and unless new means of making a living are thrown 
open to the increasing population, it is sure to be kept down by such visitations 
as plague and famine. The only industry of any importance in the Presidency 
is the mill industry of Bombay which provides employment to a lakh and sixty 
thousand labourers, but this industry has, at the same time, ruined the prospects 
of weavers, while European imports which are yearly advancing in volume have 
crushed many of our indigenous industries. It does not appear thatthe Bombay 
Government have devoted their attention to this decline of indigenous industries, 
The petty industries that we see in our midst cannot suffice to feed a large 
population and we cannot say in view of the present industrial outlook that 
the Presidency is making any advance under British rule. On the contrary, 
it seems that if the present state of things goes on unchecked, the people 
would become impoverished and famine take up a permanent abode in our 
midst. 


15. “If the visit of the Governor of Bombay to Aden is devoid of any 
political significance, his inspection of the harbour 
His Excellency Lord North- and the forts at that important military and naval 
baer va - ii (13) 114, 2a8e cannot be invested with a deeper meaning. But 
PO — ‘ the visit having followed Lord Curzon’s somewhat 
sensational refu-ence to foreign politics in the Legis- 
lative Council, the two will be associated with each other in the popular mind. 
Unrest in South-Eastern Europe is increasing, and the injury recently inflicted 
on British commercial interests in Persia has made a grave impression on the 
minds of British statesmen. In these circumstances, Lord Northeote’s visit 
to Aden will hardly be understood as a mere pleasure trip.” 


16. ‘The revenue administration of Bombay has had many critics, from 

the last Famine Commission down to persons who, 

Mr. R. C, Dutt and the according to the Honourable Sir J. Monteath, have 
Bombay — piers yg cry never set their foot in a village, There may be critics 
: PP ¢ mre Sh to whose utterances one would not pay much heed, but 
Mr. R. ©. Dutt is certainly not one of them. The 

Government have recognised in him a foeman worthy. of their steel: he has 
been answered but not silenced. Mr. Dutt, on his part, as keen a student of 
economics as ever, has not abandoned his researches into the history and the pre- 
sent practice of the revenue administration of the various parts of India. He 
has, on the contrary, applied himseif to his investigations with redoubled vigour. 
Mr. Dutt was on his-way to England and he availed himself of the opportunity 
which he had of passing through Western India for the purpose of making 
personal inquiries into the condition of the rayat in different parts of the Presi- 
dency, especially Gujarat; and being a specialist, he has found no difficulty in 
arriving at conclusions.......... His exhortation not to indulge'in exaggeration 
‘not only does credit to him, but is needed wherever a good cause has to be main- 
tained and won. ‘Compared with the tenantry of Bengal, Mr. Dutt found that 
the ‘Kombay cultivators weré poor and wretched, though the former held land 
under zamindars, and: the latter directly under a benign Government. No 


doubt the ‘Permanent: Settlement ..of Bengal made all the difference. in his 
m, but the'introduction of it'in. Bombay does not come within the sphere 
politics,. Among the other Eoaemantal defects on which he insisted 
ee or ‘first, that the actual produce reaped by the rayat was much less 
than the estimate on which the Set tlement Department based the rate of rent; 
and second, that in cases of enhancement there was no independent tribunal to 
determine whether the Revenue officials had made out their case. These defects 
are hot peculiar to Bombay but are common to all rayatwari provinces. The 
proportion by which the Settlement officers are alleged to exaggerate their esti- 
mate must vary from province to province, and indeed from district to district, 
and therein lay the value of the investigations made by Mr. Dutt, if they 
were properly made. So far as one may judge from published reports of his 
speeches, Mr. Dutt did not tell the public who his informants were, and what 
peoeee, he took to test the accuracy of the information supplied to him. 
is conclusion was that the Government of Bombay took between 30 and 40 
pee cent. of the gross produce as rent. This isa more serious allegation than 
yet been made by most critics of the Bombay Government, and, if any 
statement. will defeat its own purpose by further exaggeration, it must be one 
which represents the Government as plundering the rayat almost as shamelessly 
as the worst Native rulers of old. In these circumstances, and particularly 
because he deprecated exaggeration, it would have been well if Mr. Dutt had 
let the public into the secret and explained how his conclusions were arrived at 
and from what unimpeachable sources a stranger like him in this part of the 
world derived his information as to the various factors which, he says, the 
Revenue officers neglect, and which he has not neglected........... If Mr. Dutt 
will bring to light certain spesific instances where the actual produce differs 
‘ from the calculations of the Survey Department to the extent he believes, it 
must be possible for so vigilant a friend of the rayat as the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh, for example, to find out the truth by a judicious series of interpella- 
tions in the Legislative Council. Mr. Dutt in hisreply to an address presented 
to him in Gujarat, had certain remarks to offer on the levy of water-cess, 
In the reply of the Bombay Government to his letter concerning Land Revenue 
Settlements in 1900, the Government remarked that ‘the method of charging 
for water supplied at State expense adopted in this Presidency does not appear 
to be impugned,’ Perhaps Mr. Dutt does not impugn the principles enun- 
ciated by Government but the manner in which they are given effect to. 
ae But here also it must be possible to find out the truth in specific instances 
— . through interpellations. The most important question of principle dwelt upon 
: by Mr. Dutt in his speech at Bombay related to the absence of independent 
tribunals to decide as between Government and the rayat whether enhancement 
‘ "of rent in given cases is justified by circumstances. That there should be such 
aa : independent tribunals, Mr. Dutt proposed in his famous letter to Lord Curzon, 
a The practice of civilised countries, apart from its convenience, does not seem to 
as furnish a strong argument against Mr. Dutt’s proposal. It is the mark of a 
civilised Government that it submits its disputes, or the disputes of its exe- 
cutive officers, with the subjects, to the judgment of an independent tribunal. 
But the greatest objection to the extension of this rule to the assessment of 
| taxes seems to be its inconvenience. On principle, if an independent tribunal 
| is necessary to check the assessments of land-tax, it would be equally necessary 
: to revise the orders of income-tax collectors and of other officers who have to 
similar duties. Butsupposing that the benefit of the impartial judgment 
of a civil court is to be reserved exclusively to the payers of land revenue, on 
the ground that it is rent rather than a tax—a view which Mr. Dutt will not 
roe all ifs consequences, just as-the Government is unwilling to accept 
2 posite theory with all its logical consequences—the amount of litigation 
o whic oh xieh, a measure will give rise will most probably be immensely 
" enter than the. trouble which a rayat has now toface when threatened with 
hancement of xent. It will increase the cost.of administration, which, 
raver, May ‘be. treated asa@ subordinate consideration, if the general body 
ravats will. substantially ‘benef, by the. action of the proposed tribunals. 
ie Re’ officials productive of such great injury 


comparative advantage that they ma 
lie tribunals will, on the whole, justif y ‘the 
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increased expense to the State—not to speak of the cost of the litigation to the 
rayat ? Until we are in a position to answer that question in the affirmative, 
it may be the better course to try to create a vigilant public opinion, to bring 
to the notice of the highest authorities cases where official zeal has got the 
better of justice and leniency to the tax-payers, to take advantage of the right 
of interpellation to the fullest extent, and to lead the Government to introduce 
more and more definiteness into the principles on which the tax is assessed,’’ 


17. Writing about Mr. Dutt’s tour in Gujarat, the Gujardté observes :— 
: Mr. Dutt stands next only to Mr. Dadabhai Navroji 


Piece C. Dutt’s visit to in the vigour and energy with which he pursues his 
Gujarati (15), 5th Apr. campaign for ameliorating the lot of the Indian 


peasantry. He has made a profound and first-hand 
study of the agrarian problem and has come to the conclusion that the 
poverty of the rayat has been brought about not by his thriftlessness as 
alleged by the officials but by the capricious and arbitrary system of enhancing 
the assessments ou land. No doubt Government are trying to defend their 
revenue system against Mr. Dutt’s attacks, but their efforts in this direction 
have proved as vain as those of the drowning man who struggles to catch at a 
straw. We are only too familiar with pictures of the glowing prosperity of 
India as delineated by the Finance Minister and reproduced in Parliament by 
the Secretary of State. Mr. Dutt’s object in visiting Gujarat was to study the 
condition of the Gujarat agriculturists on the spot with a view to enable him to 
expose to the British public the fallacies which vitiate the official estimates of 
the country’s condition. And he now goes to England armed with a mass of 
first-hand information, which will enable him to meet his official adversaries 
on their own ground. Mr. Dutt must have seen how unjust itis to bring a 
charge of extravagance against the rayat of Gujarat. In good as well as bad 
seasons he wears ragged clothes, and partakes of coarse food hardly sufficient to 
keep body and soul together. He hasto borrow money from the sowkar at an ex- 
orbitant rate of interest in order to satisfy the revenue demand. His property 
consists of a wooden charpai or two, a few earthen pots and pans, and 
the trinkets worn by his wife which are not worth more than five rupees or so. 
This completes the picture of the average Gujarat rayat, which we hope will 
be laid by Mr. Dutt in its true colours before the British public. 


18. It is sad to find that Government make invidious distinctions 

in their treatment of European and native officers. 

Inyidious distinctions alleg- [fa Huropean officer is charged with embezzlement 
of, ho Boma perme mere og Soe of public money, a simple warning is considered a 
European and native officers. Sufficient punishment for his delinquency, whereas 
Hitechchhu (58), 9th Apr. @& native officer charged with a similar crime is 
degraded and considered unfit for holding a responsible 

post in the public service. We all know how Government whitewashed the 
conduct of Mr. Weir, late Collector of Surat, who had practised oppression upon 
the rayats during the recent famine. The case of Mr. Pausé against whom 
similar complaints were made was on all fours with that of Mr. Weir; yet Gov- 
ernment were so hard upon that officer as to transfer him to the Deccan. 
Instances like these can be multiplied to an indefinite extent. Native officers are 
often reprimanded by Government for petty faults, and it is not surprising that 
the pin-pricks they have to endure while in service should make them wanting 


in a spirit of independence and self-respect. — 


19. Commenting on a case tried at Tinneveli (Madras) in which certain 
Christian missionaries were accused of enticing away 

An exhortation to the na- a Hindu girl from the custody of her parents and 
tives to put a stop tomuission- forcibly converting her to Christianity, the Akhédr- 


ary activity in India. 


Akhbér-e-Islim (49), 8th ¢748ldm observes :—The details of this case as reported, 
Apr. if true, must give rise to serious concern and mis- 
givings in the minds of native parents. Are the 

natives so impotent as to be unable to put down missionary high-handedness 
and aggression? Is it not the duty of the leaders of the native public to 


‘bestir themselves in the matter? If is sad to contemplate how many homes in 


India have been made unhappy and miserable owing to missionary activity, 
con 131—6 
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‘Verily, the natives have lost their feeling cf nationality and their pride in 
eligion. India at the present day resembles a vast forest, wherefrom the 
- indigenous lions have departed, making room for jackals of alien breed. May 


t ahi w mercy to our'country and our people ! 
. ' Education, 


* ~ _-: 90.“ The speech of His Excellency the Viceroy shows that if there is any 
ae expectation in the country that the Government will 
- His Excellency the Vice- not act up to their convictions in the matter, owing 


i x _ Poy on Educational he to the opposition of the Universities and the public, 


. sg Apr. Bog cole. _ it is‘a mistake. Here are words of warning as of 
me bas good advice,—words which, if carefully studied; may 
ae save those who have been so uncompromising in their opposition to the recom- 


mendations of the Universities Commission a humiliation, and the country 
much irritation and heart-burning. It will be seen that Lord Curzon remains 
S as determined as ever to introduce changes in the existing systems, and it will 
a ? be unfortunate if, not responding to the call for co-operation that has been made, 
- the public and those interested in the education of the rising generation of our 
. sotiitey ines: consider how something may still be done fo come to an agree- 
.. ment. We rely upon the patriotism and good sense of our countrymen, and. 
: trust that, instead of hugging idle sentiments and cherishing groundless fears, 
they will join Government in coming to a satisfactory settlement of the educa- 
tional problem. It will be both a higher wisdom and a higher patriotism to join 
hands with the authorities and help them, by active co-operation and sound 
constructive criticism, to introduce really useful and beneficial reforms, 
than to overwhelm them witb obloquy, and to compel them ‘to pursue the 
task alone,’ by maintaining an attitude of defiance. The hour of compromise 
has come, and wiser will they be, who, instead of indulging in empty bombast, 
grasp the opportunity to obtain for the future generations of their -countrymen 
whatever means of improvement and education could be secured by persuasion 
and sweet reasonableness,” | 


21. A‘ Poor Schoolmaster’ writes to the Voice of India :—‘* You may be 
aware, Sir, that under the orders of the Director of 
Alleged. monopoly given Public Instruction, Bombay, E. Marsden’s Histo 

‘by the Director of Public In- of India in English, published by MacMillan & Co., 

: eaten &C ~ - sahibh- is to be translated into all the Vernaculars and is 

ing Vernacular translations to be used as a text-book in all the Vernacular and 

‘of certain text-books used in Anglo-Vernacular Schools of the Presidency. The 

ge ory Me 13) 1th translations are to be made by the Educational 

A <astnd ee Department and MacMillan & Co. will have a regular 

* i i monopoly of the History of India just as they have 

=of the ‘ Citizen of India.’ I learn that either MacMillan & Co. or some other 

‘European firm will get a similar monopoly of text-books on Geography and 

‘some other schoolbooks. But I say, Sir, that if translations are also thus 

2 ‘monopolised by European booksellers through the Educational Department, 

‘educated natives will not care to publish school-books, and the growth of our 
ee - -yernacular literature will thus be seriously impeded. 


= _' «99, “The confession made by Mr, Rebsch of the inability of the Technical 
Bee i oes Institute to find accommodation for all the students 
: Bia d ‘insufficiency of fs ns ° : 

‘accommodation for students that care to joi it is disheartening. On the one 
~ atthe Victorin Technical hand we hear the Government blaming our young 
Tnstitate. men for not ‘taking kindly to technical studies; 
 Malkrétt (7), Sth Apr. and here, on the other hand, we have a confession 
that students resorting tothe Technical Institute are being rejected by hundreds. 
- Is not Government to blame for disappointing so many aspirants after a 


3 ig? We hope yeh Mr. Rebsch that the deep interest which 
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Railways. 


23, The authorities of the ths 8. M. Railway have, we learn, raised. the 
nmi See for the conveyaance of food-grains over their 
siien of the 8. M. Roles i, ‘railway. The.step has seriously impeded the export 
connection with the enhance- Of food-grains from Bijipur, The local market is 
ment of the rates for the con- dreadfully slow as thousands of bags of bajri are lying 
pang dg food-grains over idle in warehouses and grain merchants hesitate to 
PrakGshak (4 hp eee make new purchases. We, therefore, request the 
ee ee Railway authorities to reconsider their decision in the 
matter and to reduce the rates to their former level. 


Municipalities, 


24. ‘‘ The complaint made by Mr, Hardevram Nanabhai through the Bombay 
Gazette about the conduct of the Collector of Surat in 
bane sector of Surat and coercing the local Municipality in its administrative 
* Mahratta (7), 5th Apr. | Measures and deliberations is not confined to that dis- 
trict only. It is almost a universal complaint with 
mofussil Municipalities as the Barsi, Pandharpur and many other Municipalities 
know to their cost. Itis apity that Government do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the matter and admonish the Collectors against riding rough-shod over 
local bodies. We do not think that the object of creating local self-government 
is to give a false colour of popular approbation to any pet measures which 
Collectors or official Presidents may havea fancy for. The Surat Municipa- 
lity is only third in point of rank among the mofussil Municipalities in this 
Presidency, and one can easily conceive the grossness of the scandal when the 
Collector-President of such a body forms his own party and defeats local repre- 
sentatives by packed majorities and overawes his opponents by moving propo- 
sitions from the chair, Mr. Hardevram does not mention the exact nature of 
the Collector’s pet measure in this case; but the debate, we are told, lasted for 
three evenings and must, therefore, have presumably been over a measure of 
very vital interest to the Surat Municipality.” 


25. Mr. Hardevram Nanabhai writes as follows to the Sdnj Vartmdn :—It 
is to be regretted that the present Collector of Surat 
acts somewhat high-handedly in his dealings with the 
local Municipality. Recently the Collector had set his 
heart upon adopting a certain measure affecting the municipal finances. Before 
the subject was formally brought before the Municipality he called several Com- 
missioners to his bungalow and requested them to vote in his favour. A forma] 
discussion on the subject took place at a meeting of the Municipality held on the 
26th ultimo. The Collector, it appears, had invited several friendly officials from 
the District to attend the meeting so as to strengthen his hands. As might be 
expected, the resolutions which he brought forward were ali passed by a packed 
majority. ‘The procedure adopted by the Collector was manifestiy irregular and 
unwarranted, but it is only a typical instance of what is of ordinary occurrence 
in mofussil Municipalities. It is to be fervently hoped that Government will 
take measures to check official Presidents from unduly hampering the freedom 
of our local bodies. ee | | 


Sanj Vartmén (72), 3rd 
Apr. 


26. A apa eps =e — the Deshabhakia :— 
| ague has almost subsided in our town, yet strange 
Pie anche we <a N . to say the local Municipality has just appointed a 
Municipality of a European good-for-nothing European as a plague officer on a 
lague officer. salary of Rs. 80 per mensem. The step, we are afraid, 
Deshabhakta (14), 7thApr- involves a wanton waste of Municipal funds. We 
wonder what duties the new plague officer is called upon to discharge and we 
do not think the Commissioners, who voted for the appointment, can enlighten 
‘us on the point. It is rumoured that the European is a protégé of the Collector 
and tliat it was in obedience to the latter's wishes that the Munici Commis- 
sioners were prevailed upon to make the appointment. 


Native States. 


Mh ‘Wot have often made smelt about the mismanagement and 
us rae in the Baroda State, but to no 
-purpos Pee State is infested by a set of officers of 
cwemrepolous habits and loose morals, These officers 
ate too prone to abuse their authority and squeeze 
money from the subjects by illegal means. They do 
Bot even soruple to violate the honour of innocent women in the State. We coal 
mention specific instances to prove our allegations, but prefer to wait and see 
how the authorities concerned deal with these cases. Thefts are alarmingly 
on the inoreasé in the State, but the Police force being ill-manned is unable 
to cope with crime. To crown the people’s miseries, the authorities have 
recetitly imposed another odious tax, viz., the corpse cremation tax. His Highness 
the Gaekwar has indeed sucked away the life-blood of his subjects by levying 
from them a number of vexatious imposts and itis time for His Highness to 
= put a stop to his oppressive policy. 
28. “The local press in Baroda has long since been beseeching His Highness 
ae | to abolish the income-tax. Recently a petition has 
Income-tax in the Baroda been submitted to His Highness on the subject. At 
a plea for abolish- the time the new rules were formulated, and the 
ee Saydéji Vijay (25), Old tax re-imposed in an altered garb, we dwelt 
2nd Apr., Eng. cols. fully and from every standpoint on the question. 
We acknowledged the legal title of the State to 
oo the tax an old institution. But at the same time we expressed our dis- 
narra of it, first because it operated as a wage-tax cwing to the low tax- 
@ minimum fixed by the authorities; secondly because it affected those who 
wen exempt from it originally ; thirdly because the manner of levying it was 
, exceedingly wanti ng in uniformity ; and fourthly because a number of persons 
who enjoyed the favour of the State were exempted from the tax though 
they could well afford to pay it. The whole effect of the tax has been ‘to 
break eve sf accepted canon of taxation. No tax according to sound econo- 
mics should fall on the income of the poor. The Baroda tax includes 
even the wood-cutter’s paltry income within its range. No tax should 
be arbitrary. The Baroda tax is so. No tax should be troublesome in 
assessment. Our tax isso. A wage tax anywhere is bad economics and bad 
a policy, We are fully aware of the official arguments in favour of the 
= tax, but they rest generally on that clever theory that the sauce which is not 
= good for the goose is good for the gander. It is not necessary here to regard 
Bi the Veras as an integral part of the system of Native States. We repeat that 
3 finance knows no caste nor distinction. Jt regards only the good of the people 
and of the State in their corporate capacities and relations. A progressive State 
has a hundred sources of prosperous finance, and we are quite sure Baroda has 
... Yeally got a ruler who would do his utmost to find them out to enhance the 
révenue that may be paid back to the wretched subjects. If the saving of one 
anna per annum made by the British rayat is a sufficient plea for justifying the 
remission of eight annas of salt duty by the British Government, the sweeper, 
the pe ac. oRewege and innumerable other poor persons would all benefit im- 
meee ly by the rupee or two that would be remitted by the Maharaja.” [In 
its vernacular columns the paper makes similar comments and observes that the 
: mode in which the tax is recovered in practice from those who are assessed 
to pay i recalls the tyranny and ss sac practised during the Moghul 
bear” | 
- 29. ‘The Maharaj of Kolhépur has etal an order of attachment against 
etietidie se the lands held by the Shankaracharya of Sankesh- 
war, the reason for the order being that the latter 
. did not obtain the previous consent of the Kolhapur 
Durbar in‘making the appointment of a successor to 
; the gddi of the math. It is also said that the Maha- 
faja does not approve of the way in which the lands 
mart by the Shankaracharya are managed at present. 
As regards the first reason a precedent may be sought 
' dnthe novel rule framed. by the British Government 
nder whigh the Paramount Power claims the right of 
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being consulted in the nomination of heirs to Native States. But, we think, 
the rule should not have been made applicable in the present instance. The 
second reason put forth does not at all warrant the extreme step of attaching 
the property. Perchance, the Vedokta controversy is responsible for the present 
attitude of the Maharaja towards the Shankaracharya. We request His 
Highness to reconsider the matter and to cancel his order, [The Samarth and 
the Pratod make similar comments. | 


30, Tikota, an outlying village of the Kurundwad State, presented a 

: few days ago a gratifying spectacle. The Chief of 

Remissions of revenue the State, Bala Saheb, visited the village with a view 
granted by the Chiefof Ku- +) look into the condition of the people thereof with 
rundwad and comments on ; , : 
the alien character of British 218 Own eyesand the people seized the occasion of his 
rule. visit to present him with an address of welcome and 
Kesart (108), 7th Apr.; prayed for the remission of the arrears of land revenue. 
Sry pat Oe om ~ A large concourse of people had gathered together at the 
Ave | presentation of the address and the Chief. who 
was deeply moved by the devotion of his subjects, 

announced, in the course of a pathetic speech, the remission of land 
revenue to the amount of Rs. 20,000. He at thesame time promised to advance 
loans at a nominal. rate of interest to impoverished rayats and declared his intention 
of establishing technical schools and workshops in all parts of his Jagir. The 
hearts of his subjects were touched by their Chief’s generosity and anxious 
solicitude for their welfare. They presented him with a rich poshak as a mark of 
their affection, The above exchange of greetings and good-will between the Chief 
of Kurundwad and his subjects in an out-of-the-way village suggests to our 
mind the following reflections :—It is universally admitted that British rule is 
enlightened, orderly and peaceful. But it is at the same time attended with 
certain shortcomings, which detract from its beneficence; it is alien in 
character, while the rulers have an overweening conceit of their might and 
glory and are ignorant of our true condition. However enlightened and 
well-intentioned the administration of the British in India may be, they 
are foreigners after all and it is impossible that they should not strive to 
promote the welfare of their fellow-countrymen. India under native rule 
was not as civilised as she is now, there was no profound peace in the country, there 
was perhaps no orderly administration and there were no schools, railways, tele- 
graphs and other appendages of civilised rule, but the rulers were not alien ; 
they mixed freely among the people and showed an earnest so‘icitude for 
their welfare and the wealth of the country was not drained away to other 
countries. It.is the general desire that the Government of India should 
not abjure its alien traditions and govern the country in its own interests. 
Every public movement seeks to achieve this object but fails to attain it in 
consequence of the inherent defects of our-rulers which we have referred to 
above; and as long as these defects are not removed there is no hop3 of our 
movements being crowned with success, |The Prakdshak and the Kathiéwar 
Times make somewhat similar r::marks. | ) 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


31. A correspondent writes t» the Wahrdtta :—“ For the last two weeks an 
investig tion has been going on regarding the suspi- 

= afl OF po cious d:.ith of a Bhil in. Police custody at Niphdd 
 “Mahratta (7) He ag (Nasik). A preliminary investigation of the casa was 
made by Rao Bahadur Kharkar, and it is reported 

that some 50 or 60 witnesses were sxamined-by him. The preliminary investi- 
gation was rather of a confidenti«i nature and was completed last week. From 
_ Monday last regular proceedings sre being taken. Up till now seven arrests 
have been made, including the Vhief Constable, two Constables, the Police 
Patel, one Racji master and Kavdikar. The Mamlatdar was arrested on a 
bailable warrant, and the Head Ke <un on a non-bailable warrant, but the 
latter has been released on subsi . | bail by the Sessions Judge. It is report- 


ed that some petty theft was cc ed in the health camp at. Niphdd and the 


deceased was arrested and beater dealt with rather severely by some per- 
con 131—7 
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and no one ih what the 
being conducted by the Public 
_ the trial would be fair and that the ‘ 
dealt with according to law.” 


M. A, BAIG, 
Arena : . Oriental Translator to Government, 


: 


Coy ig ” Office: of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th April 1908, 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


—_ 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903,) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
n, 
| ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... woe} Weekly ee ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ‘is oe 240 
2 | Dail Telegraph and; Poona ... | ae -| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 5 
Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 as 
3 | East and West ... .+»| Bombay... vee| Monthly wee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... wo, Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 nae 500 
6 | Karachi Chronicle ..-| Karachi .. one) eee ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 400 
6 | K&thiswér Times ...| Rajkot... ...| Daily «. nae , Udeshankar, BA.; Hindu) 190: 
7 | Mahratta ... — lOO ll ...| Narsinh Chinta¢man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 28. 
8 | Phoenix rl ne -e+| Karachi... «| Bi-weekly +..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... ves} Daily «00 -e:| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ian one me 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times .... ..-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ../ 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette ove ves, Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly sé Os DOE. WEDD ccc an vee eR sit 500 
12 | Sind Times si | Dow 1. eee Do. 02 see] Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36 ...}- 200 
18 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... woe} Weekly ... id 608 id Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;| 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘Ti. : 
14 | Deshabhakt’ _.. .».| Baroda ... ---| Weekly ... .--| Vasantl4l Sunderld4l Des4i; Hindu (N&gar 1,300 
. . Brahman) ; 41. 
! | 
15 | Gujarati ... via ..-| Bombay... a Ts ae aoe — rps Des#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
, ia) ; 50. 
16 | Gujarét Mitr’... aid Surat... eS ..-| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 44 ae jas 600 
1? | Gujarét Punch ... a | Ahmedabad .e-/ Do. «ove veel Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 al 600 
18 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ol one --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 _,, 800 
19 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... ...| Do. «+ | Do. ... — «| Fréamji Cowasji Mehta; Pirsi;54 ..,° ...! 2,900 
20 | Kaéthidéwdr News... _...| Rajkot... _—....! Bi-weekly --| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41... 00 wn. ae 400 
{ 
21 | Kathidwar Times na (ie. oes ol .--| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Andich 500 
| | Brahman) ; 34 
$2 | Praja Bandhv .... .... Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... pre a ee Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 500 
man) ; 
43 | Rdst Goftar ‘ide i: Bombay ot ak ..-| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pérsi; 52 ... «| 1,550 
24 | Satya Vakta eee eee, Do. eee Fortnightly eee aw Hindu (Shrimli 550 
a... 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... w.| Weekly... —««-| Manekl4l Ambirém; Hindu (Bania); 25. _—..,.| 4,200 
26 Surya Prakash eee eee, Surat eee eee Do. fer 200 Umedrém Nagindas D&éy4bhai ; Hindu 200 
' | (Banja) ; 25. | F i 
| ANnoLo-Mazirat. 
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nod: Batic. peeen « » ov}, Bombay... Le -_ Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott eee eee — 625 
rakésh ess} Poom& « of Do. ...  +| Hari Néréyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan} 509 
"a Bréhman); 36 
«»+| Bombay... .».| Bi-weekly .»-| Indu Prake@sh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 600 
= Manager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Br 4 Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. ) 
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wt AFi | +" . 
, O Bombaense ... ...| Bombay... _..,) Weekly... _...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 36 is a 500 
| Oe _ Anexo-Snrv1. 
ian Al-Haqg .... see «| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... a) English. Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,} 1,100 
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o (2) Sindbi—Abdu] Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
ah Muhammadan ; 36. 
: 43 i Prabhét ... .. .. marerS bee Do. eve ..| Lékhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42°... 600 
i Sindhi... ... —...| Sukkur (Sind)...,) Do. .... ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
: f | 
Bombay... ...| Daily... | Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 
Buroda.. _—...| Weekly... _...| Rémji Santuji A'vte ; Hindu (Marétha); 70 ...| 750 
| 
Dharwér ...| Weekly ... .«-| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat).| 300 
Bijépur...  ...| Do ... ...| Anndji Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasih| 800 
Sus hb, 3 | so, Vaishnay Brahman) ; 41. 
ee sel Do. 4. ve] Do. «2 — «.., Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| _ 
FPR : | nastba Bréhman); 27. 
ae $5, shall oot | 300 
ar is 4 Kasi Iemfil Kési Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 2,600 
sy Nénébb&i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 47 ..,|._-:2,800 
»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,00 
Ps ° ; 34. | A 
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GusaRitT1—continued. | 
SS | im Mam ..  ce tee) Beane .. eel DO, ace ne Nethill Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Ké4yast 125 | 
nia); 26. 
66 |Furmd ... s+») Bombay... «| Monthly —...| Bomanji Navroji Kabréji; Pérsi;44... ...] 600 


57 | GapSap ... eee <a ae eee | Fortnightly _...) Perozsh&h Jehéngir Murzb4n; Parsi;27  ... 425 
58 | Hitechchhu ove --, Ahmedabad .| Dow oe ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
59 | J4m-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay ... — 22 “eee ...| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 eee} 1,000 
60 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... ~~ oe vee} Daily — 0 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 | 98,000 q 
...|Kahanda@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 


Shravak Bania) ; 55. ) 
62 | K4thi4dwddno Himfyati ..., Ahmedabad ...| Do... ..., Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 bi 


61 /| Kaira Vartaman ... -oo/ Kaira... -.| Weekly ... 


63 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... col ss - wide ave | 
64 | Navs4ri Prakash ... ooo} Naveari ,.. ooo) Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 —— — 800 : 
65 | Nure Elam coe -ee| Bombay ... ee} Monthly... se.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 37 om 600 


66 | Ny4yadarshak ... | Ahmedabad | Fortnightly _...! Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 ‘ 
nee po ata Shravak Bania) ; 35. { 
67 | Praja Mitra ove ...| Karachi... »+o| Bi-weekly «| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 


68 | Praja Pokar ee coe} SUTAE ae e+-| Weekly ... «./ Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... es ove 400 


69 | Praxésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... eee{ Do. 


79 «6| Punch Dand oe ccc] D0. ave oa oe tee -».| Jainnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 700 
142. 
“1 | Samsher Bahadur... eco} Ahmedabad ..., Do. aes »-.| Savaibh4i Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: ania) ; 61. 
72 |Sénj Vartamén ... .../ Bombay... = +»! Daily... —..., Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,450 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. | 

| (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; ba 
Parsi ; 37. ze 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. ! 


Monthly ...| Kaikhasru Navroji KAbréji, J.P.; Parsi; 60...) 400 4 
74 |Surat Akhbar «. ..., Surat... ...| Weekly... _...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;48 ... 4. 300 
v5, | Svadesh Baodhu ... .»-| Mahudha e+ Dow ee —..| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrimali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 t 
oe oes Po Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-} 1,487 " 
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76 | Vishvadarshan ... “st ee a 


HINDI. 


77 | Pandit... see ©} Poona ... so] Weekly os .«» Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay... “ae .--| Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
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vg | Digvijaya ... 1» roe) Gadag ... «| Weekly... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 


go | Hubli Patré .. «| Hubli...  ./ Do, -... — ...| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
| - Brahman) ; 32. 
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; Deshasth Brahman); 40. . 
$3 Loka Mitra eee se Haveri (Dhar- Do. wa. eee Pc Nelgire Neate ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Bréhman) ; 27. 
94 | Rajahansa... ‘se ees} Dharwar a ee eee] Kamalashankar Divakar Jathaér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
i | héda Brahman); 40. 
| 85 Rasik Ranjini eee eee Gadag eee eee Do, 


vee —-- eee Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja) 200 
| Br¢hman) ; 40. ue 
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§6 | Arunodaya eee wal Phénn oo owl Weekly... _...| K&shinath Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpé 300 
| : Brdhman); 59. | 
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Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharméii Génghi ; ; Hindu(Vani); 27 ... 


Hari Bhik4ji SA4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
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Ra@mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
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MaritHi—continued. 
122 | Poona Vaibhav .. ...| Vadgaon a Weekly .. — ...| Ganesh a” Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| Brahman) ; 87. : 
128 | Prabodh Chandrika ose] JalgZaon io a a. ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
124 | Prabodh Ratna ... Pe. . ae -e+| Monthly ...| Paérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ...’ 75 
125 | Pratod _.... alba -«»| Islampur ooo] Weekly... es] Ramchandra Néardyan Kashalkar; Hindu| 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. ' 
126 | Réghav Bhushan... —e | ee it ae .»-| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
127 | Satya Mitré bee ...| Malegaon ih ee .«-|Balchand HirAchand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 175 
: 35. 
128 | Satyi Shodhak ... «| Ratnagiri ocd SS cs .-.| Hari Nd4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. 
129 | Shfhu Vijay ... . ».| Dow .. of Do. ... — +»| Gopdl Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brexh-| 500 
130 | Sholdpur Samachdér eoe| Sholépur | Do. ... oe) Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 _... $75 
181 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..»| Shrigonda sol wk eee .»»| Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
132 } Shri Shahu ove coo] SAGATA 00 wa Bk ae ---|Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
183 | Shubh Suchak ... oe ah: ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Br&éhman) ; 30. 
134 Sumant ece oe occ] MATA ove eee} Do, eee eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha Brahman); 33. 
135 | Sudarshan... eee eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... -e+| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
136 } Sudhékar ... ne «| en one oe eee «+ | Nar#yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
| BrShman) ; 43. 
137 | Udyamotkarsh ... »--| Bombay eee “a :. wee | Ganesh Naréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
138 | Vartddarsh ae «oe| Malvan ... ind ee we | Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24, | 
139 Vidya Vilas 16 e»| Kolhapur ut ak ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
140 | Vidyarthi... ove ey ee eal ee ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
141 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér  ..:| Bombay... ---| Monthly... eee) (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ic 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
142 | Vrittaser ... ois = 0 eee woe| Weekly ... ...| bakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
143 | Vritta Sudha eos ae eee wt a oo/ Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman) ; 38. 
144 Vy4p4ri ... si eT ee es: Se .»-| Nana Ddadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. : 
145 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... -e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
146 | Muir-ul-Islim ... seik:. i ie we i ge pe) Ame Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; —r" 
65. | 
147 | Sind Sudhar coe wa Be oot. Ge ass ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
148 | Sookree... oon — or | “a ae oes ---| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .., 400 
URDU. : 

149 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay ees Monthly eee 20? eee eee 
150 | Eombay Punch Bahddur.} Do. ... ...| Weekly ... | Goin Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
mee é Muhammadan ; 49. 

151 Sultdn-ul- Akhbar eee Do. eee eee Daily ~ 6° eee Do. do. eee 400 
Mara’'THI AND Ka'NARESE. | 
152 | Chandrika... ...  —_««.| Bégalkot w.| Weekly oo «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 150 

: Brahman, Smérta) ; 30. | 
153 ‘aii mS Bdgalkot.. ..| Do... -o-| Parashrim Shivdji Powdr; Hindu (Mar&tha); 125 
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Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 160 
rahman); 35. 


Samat ages Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 380 


'*” 


..-| Fortnightly ...) Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman). 


oe Aln ... cs ese] BOmbay... vee] Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 saa bad 700 
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Se B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Ne st is printed in brackets after the name. 


. ¥: i ~ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
s * — faahet the fw Deiat dency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif ord) is the last letter of a word, 
,, the nooent is lott out, and the short a (AH = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
1 in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


e _ >, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
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C9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘We learn that there is a rumour afloat in London that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales intend visiting India 


Comments on the pro- . ; 
sed visit of Their Royal during the next cold weather, It is of course 


Sulinesnte the Prince and Tight that the sovereign or his son should travel 


Princess of Wales toIndia. | through the country under his rule, provided he desires 


Samarth (35), 15th Apr., to make himself acquainted with the real condition 
ae Pag ; Moda Vritt (113), of his subjects with a view to improving it. Thirty 
di years ago the present King-Emperor travelled through 
India and personally witnessed the condition of the people. And now although 
more than twelve months have passed since he came to the throne he has done 
nothing noteworthy in the interests of his Indian subjects. When His Majesty 
came here as Prince of Wales we spent lakhs of rupees in according him a hearty 
welcome and our Princes presented him with costly presents in the hope that when 
he assumed the reins of sovereignty, he would redress our grievances and promote 
our well-being. These hopes have so far at least been well-nigh frustrated. 
And if the forthcoming visit of the present Prince of Wales to this country 


‘were also to share the same fate, how are we to profit by these Royal «visits ? 


On the contrary, we shall be losers by some millions of rupees that will be spent 
on grand receptions, banquets and presents. It is the desire of the Indian 

ople, therefore, that the contemplated visit had better be abandoned altogether. ” 
ithe Moda Vritt makes similar comments and adds :—It is rumoured that His 

ajesty has expressed a desire that the Prince of Wales should put off his visit 
to India till next year so that the people may by that time fully recover from 
the effects of plague and famine and be in a position to give him a fitting 
reception. If this rumour be true, our opinion that show and pomp and not 
the people’s welfare is the main object of a Royal visit, is confirmed. It would 


have been better if His Majesty had exhorted the Prince to commiserate with us 


in our misfortunes. | 


2. “The occupation of Sokoto by the British army is an event 
which cannot be passed by unnoticed, The event. 

Occupation of Sokoto was announced with almost laconic brevity by 
(Africa) by the an ee Reuter last week. ‘ With the capture of Sokoto 
Pa: ng 4 an tes there fell a powerful empire, founded a century 
POP td ago.’ This was the brief statement prefacing the 
announcement of the establishment of British authority over half a million 
square miles of territory with a population of twenty millions: The 
news has been, indeed, conveyed with British simplicity and with the matter- 
of-fact plainness of an Imperial race to whom the acquisition of fresh terri- 
tories, measuring hundreds of thousands of square miles, and populated by 
millions of human souls, has become a common-place event. So much for the 
ease and lightness of heart with which Britain has learnt to take the accumula- 
tion of fresh obligations upon her world-supporting shoulders. This new addition 
to the Empire promises, in the fullness of time, to become a valuable possession 


in more ways than one. It is inhabited bya people, who, under the @gis of a 


settled and benevolent Government, will undoubtedly develop to a great extent 
the commercial genius and enterprise which they already possess ; and the 
natural resources of the country are held to be so great that they will soon 
attract abundant British capital. Iron is reported to be extensively diffused 
over the country, and wheat, rice and other grains are grown in many parts 
of it. The climate is said to be fairly healthy, and taken as a whole, Sokoto 


promises to be a valuable asset of the British Crown,” 


8. The present relations between England and Portugal are of so cordial 

a nature that it seems to us an opportune moment for 

Desirability of renewing the renewal of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty on con- 
the Anglo-t oringaste eh ditions advantageous to the interests of Portuguese 
Np PRE ( i eiet Xndia, Goa, Damaun and Diu labour at present 


_F under various difficulties, Their xno to British 
India are partly liable to customs duty at British 


ports and partly prohibited. Cocoanuts, fish, preserved articles, &c., pay here a 
“com 1513 eal me, 
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; salt canmit be uxpetted except in vessels of a certain 
hich makes such export prohibitive ; country spirits 
as psonartnis and the import thereof into British India in ever 80 
sinall 4 quantity is prohibited ; Portuguese coins have no currency here and are 
“Hable to customs duty; and there are various similar disabilities which hamper 
“the othetwise moribund trade of Portuguese India, Putting aside everythin 
'“@lse, if the authorities in Portuguese India could but obtain from the Briti 
. ent the privilege of exporting to British India salt, toddy and caju 
without being subjected to any duty, a great benefit would be secured to 
: India. The grant of the above concession is not a great sacrifice 
“which England is asked to make in exchange for the great favours conferred 
‘upon herby Portugal in the past in connection with the factory of Surat, which 
‘Mo one seems now to bear in mind. This is also a good opportunity to remind 
the Portuguese Government of the suitability of the occasion to ask the British 
‘Government for the privilege of allowing Portuguese coins free currency in British 
india and thus remove a great hindrance to our commercial transactions. 
he A~-Imz also refers to the decline in the revenues of Portuguese India and 
a renewal of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty. | 


4 


4, “The arrest of Colonel Yate was not in itself aserious affair, but 
Si ian ee his detention at Spin Baldak for such a length of time 
@etontion of Colonel Yate in S20WS either that the Afghan nobles have too little 
ee Afghan territory. _ faith in British friendliness to believe in Colonel 
— ' Veies of India (13), 18th. Yate’s innocence, or that the days of Abdur Rahman 
Apr.; Kesaré- (108), 14th are gone and an anti-European or anti-English spirit 
| Fs is prevailing in the buffer-state, most probably owing 
ae to priestly influence to which the present Amir is believed to be specially 
amenable. In any case it is a disagreeable incident whose moral effect among 
‘Eastern races may be expected to be considerable, and which, at a different 
time’ and in a different place, would probably have been followed by swift 
retribution. We wish Lord Curzon every success in securing a satisfactory 
‘solution of this difficulty.” [The Kesari reproduces a detailed account of 
‘Colonel Yate’s arrest by Afghans as published in the telegraphic columns 

‘of the Bombay English dailies and observes:—No officer going out for a 
‘morning ride was ever obstructed in the past. The affair is thus involved in 
taraar « mystery. It is also difficult to say at present whether the incident 
. any connection with the presence of Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief 
‘of India, at Chaman.| 


5. Itisa noteworthy fact that-the Christian subjects of the Sultan of 

| ‘Turkey, inhabiting the eastern parts of Europe, have, 

ee: , . 1s difference of faith an for some years past, been endeavouring to cast off the 
= ey pone gg to cast off urkish yoke with the help of their co-religionists in 
a . " Kai (104), 1;th Apr. other parts of Europe. And among the many reasons 
- advanced by them to justify their dislike for Turkish 
rule the one that strikes us as rather remarkable and dangerous is that the 
i. ' followers of Christ should not live under Muhammadan rule and that it is the duty 
a of every Christian to liberate ‘his co-religionists from political submission to 
=. Islam. If this plea of the Macedonian Christians to throw off the yoke of 
be once accepted by the Christian Nations of Europe it would go very 
hard with the latter in “the. end. Supposing Muhammadans living under the 
British rule were to trot out the same argument and appealed to their co- 
religionists in Asia and Turkey to help them in casting off the British yoke, would 
cy, like it? I£ the principle of religious creed is once accepted 
a. as the basis for the re-construction of political societies, the present possessions of 
>"... the European powers would dwindle down to insignificant proportions and look 
eS oat Math Sind. ‘Meagre as'a famine-stricken' Indian rayat, The wide extent of the 
- British: will at once be narrowed down tothe length and breadth of Great 
| of India i in fms Britain shall have to be content 
t h half-caste population born of Dhed 
their veins and to emancipate from her 
; eer professing different creeds. 
Fre and the German a, But 
hy should 


x 8 | 


they then appr to Turkey a doctrine which they are not prepared to apply to 
‘themselves? The principle that feeble communities may continue to live 
‘under an alien rule so long as they are governed justly and morally obtains 
only in mild countries of the East like India. But it will never be accepted 
‘by the ever active and irascible nations of- Europe. They will not rest con- 
‘tented till they have freed the Macedonians from the Turkish yoke. Some Euro- 
peans go further and contend that the Sultan of Turkey has usurped sway 
over provinces. adjoining Turkey. But are not the European nations them- 
‘geives open to a similar accusation? [The paper proceeds to give a detailed 
account of the active preparations and intrigues of the Macedonians for 
overthrowing the Sultan’s rule and compares the same to the plans and 
intrigues of Shivaji and his compatriots and opines that the Marathas were 
far less cruel in their methods than the Macedonians although Shivaji has 
been eae stigmatised as a plunderer and freebooter by some European 
writers. 


6. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State may proclaim as loudly as they 

ie please that India is at present witnessing the return 

. India really prosperous? of an era of prosperity, but the fact is quite the reverse 
agat Samachar (103), . ' 

llth Apr. and proofs in support thereof are occasionally forth- 

coming in an unexpected manner. The other day 

a native girl of eleven years told a Magistrate at Bangalore that her mother 

had sold her for one pice wherewith to buy poison in order to put an end to her 

life and thereby save herself from the dire pangs of starvation! Alas, when 

will Providence have pity on us! After this who can be so misguided as to 


maintain that India is prosperous P 


7. “The question of the employment of Indians in the higher branches of 
a Government service is one of no less gravity and im- 
ployment of natives in the P0Ftance than the industrial development of the 
higher grades of the public country. ‘The Civil and Medical Services of Govern- 


service. ment kave been manned exclusively by Europeans to 
Native —e (33),12th the detriment of the interests of Indians. The 
Apr., King. cols. Honourable Mr. Gokhale must be thanked for enter- 


ing an emphatic. protest against this exclusion of Indians, As Mr. Gokhale 
rightly puts it, the question of the employment of Indians on a large scale 
is directly bound up not only with the economic condition of India but it 
has also a bearing on the political elevation of the Indian people. ‘The 
phenomenon of young men of ability and education completely shut out 
from all responsibilities of administration is hardly to be witnessed anywhere 
except in India, and this piece of injustice has very naturally aroused a sense 
of indignation in the heart of the Indians. The exclusion does not end with 
the higher appointments, but even subordinate posts carrying low salaries are 
-monopolised by Europeans and Eurasians. What Mr. Gokhale particularly 
urges on the attention of Government is that the Covenanted Services apart, 
the special departments also are not left open to Indians. Reserving the 
army for members of the ruling race may have a political expediency and even 
manning the Civil Service almost exclusively hy Europeans may be maintained 
on political grounds. But there appears no plausible excuse for excluding 
Indians from other departments.” ) ne 


8. ‘Last time we tried to summarise the speeches of the Viceroy and the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale. We may now refer to 

The Budget debate inthe the replies given by the official members to the 

_ Imperial ee on ot criticisms contained in the speeches of the non-official 
| Pei, te sh (7 members, But before doing so, we cannot but take 
oe note of the very able speech delivered by the other 
Bombay member, we mean His Highness the Aga Khan. He laid great 
emphasis on the necessity of introducing something like compulsory primary 
veducation, and he sketched out a bold scheme for utilizing the irregular forces 
of Native Chiefs in the scheme of national defence, and for creating territorial 
reserves. ‘The replies of the official members were for the most:part dis- 
-appointing. The Military Member, with his superior knowledge of confidential 
.and other matters, could not hold out any hope of reduction in the military 


* 


Ls 
ets | 
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diturd, and-made a specious attempt to prove that the proportion of military 
sxpenditure tothe country’s revenue had been latterly a little smaller than 
sefore... But he forgot to observe that during the last few years while the revenue 
has gone up not a little by the fictitious value assigned to the rupee, the military 
expenditure has been temporarily decreased by the employment of our troops 
in ‘China and South Africa. The Financial Member's attitude was equally dis- 
appoi = While: he could not see the use of comparisons instituted by the 
‘Honoural e Mr. Gokhale between our military expenditure and that of several 
foreign countries including Russia, he could not hold out any hope of removing 
* the excise duty on cotton goods. Indeed, on the contrary, he tried to defend 
ae the duty, and expressed a hope that it wou'd long continue. The public out 
= here had been under the impression that it was the pressure of interested opinion 
in ‘England that prevented the Government of India from taking away this 
unjust burden on the declining industry, but the speech of the Finance Member 
had disillusioned us all, and it is to be regretted that the Viceroy had nothing to 
say on the subject. It was quite disappointing, again, that Lord Curzon was 
equally irresponsive to the powerful appeal made by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
for a larger employment of educated natives in the special departments of the 
public service. We are all very thankful for the handsome acknowledgment of 
the great abilities of the Honourable Member by His Excellency, but we need 
not add that the Indian public has emerged beyond the stage of being satisfied 
with mere compliments to its representatives. What it expects is a graceful 
mise of action where the grievance is undoubted, and we must again say that 
the silence of the Viceroy on this point is altogether disappointing.” 


- 9. “We are gratified to learn from a reliable source that Lord Curzon’s 
) : term of office has been extended and that His Excel- 
Reported extension of Lord lency is to continue in office as Viceroy and Governor- 


Varson‘s term of office. General of India for two years more. The news will 
Pgs Sadi (1), Sth be welcomed throughout India as the precursor of the 


beneficent results which are expected from the several 

important reformstaken up by Lord Curzon. The good work commenced by the 

Viceroy is yet to be finished and the people are anxious to see that the many 

reforms contemplated by the galvanizing spirit that at present controls the 

destinies of India are satisfactorily carried out by the same master-hand. The 

Ministry, therefore, should be heartily thanked for deciding on this step. It is also 

equally due to the earnest desire of His Excellency to see that when he lays down 
ee the reins of his exalted office, the different departments of administration are 
ce. working better and more efficiently than when he landed in India. His recent 
budget speech did not contain any direct allusion to the subject of the extension 
of his term, but a careful reader could easily have found out that it was certainly 
not his last budget speech,......... No Viceroy has of late enjoyed the rare 
distinction of being in the confidence of the Ministry in power as well as of 
securing the good-will of the people of India. Lord Curzon is, therefore, 
exceptionally fortunate in acquiring a distinctly unique position, which, we are 
sure, he will not fail to use in promoting the best interests of the people over 

whom he has been called to rule.” 


10. ‘‘ Altogether the tendency of the whole Resolution is to make famine 
7 relief as .economical as possible under the apprehen- 
Resolation of the Govern~ sion that if famines recur with the frequency they did 
_ment of India on the Report in the last decade of the past century, the burden of 
of the Famine Commission. , * 
““Dnyén Prakésh (30), 9th Yelief might be too great for the Government Treasury 
Apr., Eng. cols. : to bear. The most statesmanlike way of meeting 
getexiy! oi: such a contingency would be to effect a considerable 
reduction in the scale of revenue assessments, and a systematic encouragement 
of other industries besides . agriculture among the people at large. But 
Government apparently fight shy of both these remedies. While they seem to 
make the end en of essessments lighter than at present, as the land revenue 
rms nearly one-fourth of their total income, they appear to be afraid of the 
manufacturer. in the..matter: of .giving encouragement to Indian 
_ $idusiries, They, therefore, preferto resolve to grant liberal. remissions and 
_ guspensions in a time of distress... But prevention is certainly better than cure. 
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18 
stem of collection more elastic, and if,on the other hand, a larger 


and the sy 


and larger proportion of people were yearly diverted to other industries. than 


iculture, the chances of the recurrence of famines would be lessened, -the 
ability of the people to meet them would be considerably increased, and. 

land would find India even a greater purchaser of the products of her 
multifarious industries than at present. But all these things are at present 
considered to be beyond the pale of practical politics, and therefore such tamper- 
ings and tinkerings as we meet with in the present Resolution usurp their place. 
How far they succeed in securing both efficiency and economy will be tested 
at the next time of trial, which it will be the sincere prayer of every one may be 
put off as long as possible.” 7 


11. During the last four or Ne years the Government of India have had 
; the problem of famine relief pretty constantly before 
PR core iy tah ace their minds. They have either had to provide relief 
against actual famine or to devise a scheme of relief 
to meet famine in future, It is of course an act of far-sightedness on their part 
that in a year of plenty they should forearm themselves against a recurrence of 
famine in future. But unfortunately the exercise of such foresight does not 
promise any good to the rayat in the event of actual famine. Experience teaches 
wisdom, it is said, and Government must no doubt have been taught a good 
many lessons during the last four or five years of famine. But we are sorry to 
say that Government are showing a tendency to be less and less generous to the 
famine-stricken rayat. The latest Resolution of Government on the subject of 
famine bears out this contention. Government havein this Resolution abolished 
the minimum wage and have reduced the scale of rations sanctioned for 
relief- workers. The one pound ration sanctioned by Sir Richard 
Temple in 1877 was found to be notoriously inadequate and the tendency of 
the Famine Codes passed after that year was to err on the side of liberality, but 
it seems that Government are again retracing their steps and their eyes will 
not be opened until they gain afresh disastrous experience. It is necessary 
that this illiberal policy of Government should attract public notice before 
the occurrence of another famine, so that no actual mischief may be wrought 
thereby. The principle underlying the minimum wage system was sound, 
the object being to keep the relief workers in good health at all cost. 
But under the new Resolution the minimum wage has been abolished and 
the payment of wages will forthe most part depend upon the actual outturn 
of work, though a lower maximum limit of wages than obtained heretofore has 
been laid down beyond which the remuneration of a relief worker can never 
go. Provincial Governments are moreover empowered to increase or decrease 
the standard scale of wages by 25 percent. It is well known, however, that 
the tendency of provincial administrations is generally towards decreasing rather 
than increasing the standard scale, In short, the new Resolution is unfavour- 
able to the people, and we can only hope thata fresh famine may not 
overtake the country and bring home to our people the bitter experience of 
the = famine policy of Government. [The Wahrdtia makes similar com- 
ments. | 


12. ‘ Lord Northcote’s visit to Aden, that far-off appendage of the Bombay 
Presidency, promises to be productive of good results 
PP Northcote’s visit to = more ways 7 One. R is unfortunate that more 
en. requent visits have not been. paid, till now, by the 
a OF) co of the Bombay Government to Aden; for, Ps 
there would not arise so many complaints against the 
authorities on the part of its inhabitants, Lord Northcote’s present visit, let 
us hope, is but the first of a series of periodical tours of inspection made by 
the Governor of Bombay to a part of the Empire which is justly considered to be 
the gate tothe East.......... Lord Northcote’s tour will be watched with anxious 
interest by all who have trade relations with that port and particularly those 
who trade between Aden and the places in the interior, The port might have 
had much to complain till now about a slow-moving Government beyond the 
sea ; but unless we are mistaken, the day is not far distant when its complaints 
will be removed and the authorities will work with zeal and alacritv to make 
amends for their past indifference and neglect. ” : 
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Ope need net pcr much- between. the lines.to infer. from .the reply 
ireagl Lord Northcote gave to an .address. from the 
Arab merchants of Aden that that port will..be trans- 
oe from the Bombay Government to the Foreign 


oe " wii Sore othe er authority, and that communications with the interior will 


46 improved, and more steamers attracted to the place. Mr. Rees would have 

as believe that the danger-point in England’s relations with Russia is transferred 

from Afghanistan to Paath“pechaps it exists in both quarters, The importance 
f ievelop ping A Aden and obtaining a strong foot-hold in an increasingly large 

irea around it is apparent, and the political aspect of Lord Northcote’s visit to 
den is now placed beyond mere conjecture.” 


14, By a recent notification Government have extended the benefit of the 
provisions of Sections 2 and 20 of the Deccan Agricul- 
Complaints in connection furists’ Relief Act to all parts of the Presidency, but it 
with ay oer gee is to be regretted that the benevolent intentions of Gov- 
Seek pitectets ernment are not duly carried out in practice by District 
Hitechchhu (58), 16th Apr. officers. If the orders of Government in the matter are 
interpreted in their true spirit, it would follow that 
District officers are not authorised to recover the assessment from resources, 
other than agricultural, of land-holders, who get their lands cultivated 
by hired labour, but whose income from land being insufficient for a decent 
maintenance, are obliged to supplement it by following non-agricultural pursuits. 
‘Yet surprising as it may seem this very class of land-holders are compelled by 
eoercive measures to pay revenue in the Kaira, Ahmedabad and Broach 
Districts. Such a procedure is obviously in contravention of the orders of Gov- 
ernment. Wehope that the matter will attract the attention of the Commis- 
sioner, N. D., and that he will order a refund of the revenue which has been thus 
recovered from the hard-hit land-holders, 


15. The preliminary Lists of Special and Common Jurors in Bombay City, 
which have been recently published, seems to have been 
Alleged defects in the Lists prepared very perfunctorily. Stock-brokers, petty 
efSpecialand Common Jurors tradesmen, &c., figure in the special list, while several 
ay 2a Il-k d bl ha 
~ Sanj Variman (72), 15th we nown an “respecta e€ merchants are a 
Apr. amongst the common jurors, The Special Jurors’ List 
includes some employés in the firms of Messrs. Tata 
& Sons and Messrs. Tata & Co., whilst Messrs. D. J. Tata, R. J. Tata and 
R. D. Tata who are partners in the said firms are ranked only ascommon jurors. 
Again several managers of cotton mills are accorded a place in the Special Jurors’ 
List, whilst the names of not less than four mill-owners are relegated to the Com- 
mon Jurors’ List. The defects in the Lists are due to the fact that they are 
pared by the Clerk of the Crown, who is a European official and does not 
a much about the social status of native citizens. If two or three pro- 
‘minent native gentlemen were to be associated with him in preparing the 
Jury Lists, we are sure that the anomalies which disfigure the Lists at present 
would disappear. 


16, “ While commenting upon Sir Bhalchandra Krishna's interpellation at 

| me : the me — of the Legislative yeti about a 

; recent appointments proposal for the creation of Benches of Magistrates in 

to - the a al arate Bombay, we had occasion to speak i wa of 
| a 

Babati (7), 12th Apr, the system of Honorary Magistracy in Poona. A con- 

tributor also had some time ago commented in these 

columns upon the constitution of the Poona Magisterial Benches. To those 

who had read our comments, it will be. interesting to know how some of 

the vacancies recently created in these Benches by the resignation of Rao 

Popa Raste and the death of Rao Bahadur Gokhale have actually beén filled 

—. Bahadur Raste’s place as Special Magistrate, 1st Class, for the Haveli 

aluka e has been given to Mr. Medatkar, Inamdar of Pimpri.: And those who 

1 kw he great difference between the two gentlemen, will readily appreciate 

cided change for t ‘the better. ‘The yacancy caused in the A. Bench by the 

ahadut Gokhale, who’ was President of one section of it, has 

the ‘promotion ‘of Rao ‘Bahadur B, B. veka who has had 


am 


‘experience of work for more than six years. And the two vacancies resulting 
from the arrangement have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. B. V. Mudliar 
‘and Sardar R. K. Vinchurkar.”’ | 


_native 


-to such unwarranted interference in religious matters. 


17, Inthe April number of Eastand West Sir Edmund C. Cox makes 
an appeal to native undergraduates to enter the Police 
out of patriotic considerations. Says Sir Edmund :— 
‘Would it not be real patriotism, a real missionary 
enterprise, if the most promising of Indian undergradu- 
ates would, regardless of their prospects, . enter 
the Police, and by effecting a reform in the force 
from within, remove the stigma that at present it rests upon.’ It is incumbent 
on us, we think, to lay bare the ironhook concealed in the bait which Sir 
Edmund so temptingly holds forth to our educated young men with a view 
to entice them into the Police service. We ask how it would be an act of 
patriotism on the part of native graduates if they offered themselves for 
the posts of Havaldars, Jamadars and Chief Constables. The British, it seems, 
should rule the country and the native youths toil as Havaldars in order 
that their rulers may not be disturbed in their peaceful slumbers. It 


Comments on an appeal 
made by Sir E. C. Cox to 
undergraduates to 
enter the Police. 

" Kal (104), 17th Apr. 


‘would be queer patriotism, forsooth, if native graduates did all the drudgery of 


the subordinate service and reserved the snug-berthsin the higher grades for 
the British thereby rendering the exploitation of the country’s resources 
perfectly easy and smooth. Would the British tolerate a similar kind 
of patriotism, if it were to be introduced into their own land? We presume 


real patriotism would lead native graduates to aspire to the posts of Police 


Superintendents, Collectors, Judges, Commissioners, Secretaries to Government, 
Colonels, &c., so that the enormous drain of the country’s wealth in the form of 
fat salaries and pensions may be stopped. ‘lhe doctrine of Sir E. Cox, if rightly 
interpreted, would teach them that they should first try to stop this drain from 
the country’s exchequer. This done, they must turn their energies to many other 
things, but it would not be expedient for them to seek the advice of Europeans 
in the matter as in that case they are sure to be misguided, Europeans will, of 
course, say. ‘ For your country’s good we shall be Collectors, and you should 
serve aS Havaldars.’? Let our young men beware of such advice. Granting that 
a native graduate is compelled by the pangs of hunger and want to accept the 
post of a common constable, can he be said to do so out of patriotic motives ? 
Weare at one with Sir Edmund, when he says that our graduates should be strong 
and sturdy, but if they are to discharge the functions only of a Havaldar, 


they would be merely wasting their natural gifts and capacity. It is their duty 


to detect and investigate not paltry thefts but deep national losses of 
enormous. amount. Our leaders such as the Honourable Messrs. Gokhale, 
Mehta and Ananda Charlu are in fact engaged in the work of investigating 
such losses and subjecting those who are responsible for the same to 
scathing criticism. This is an act of. patriotism, indeed, and we want more 
graduates to undertake it. Sir Edmund Cox asks some of our Presi- 
dency colleges to send out some of their most promising pupils to regenerate 
the Police force. Now if these colleges sent their pupils to serve as Havaldars 
it would be a positive disgrace to the institutions. Liberal education ought to 
fit a man for liberal pursuits alone. 


18, We learn from the Kesari that the District Superintendent of Police, 
Kolaba, had recently pitched bis camp near a Hindu 
shrine at Khdldpur. The Hindus repaired to the 
shrine and began to sing hymns there to the accom- 
paniment of music, as the day was a Hindu holi- 
day. The |district Superintendent of Police, who was 
disturbed by the music ordered a constable to stop 
it. Wedo not think the order was at all justified. 
Tf the music disturbed the officer, he should have shifted his camp to a distance 
and not interfered with the religious practices of the people. Is there an 

Jaw which permits such wrongful acts on the part of European officers? e 
do not think that the latter are in their senses when they issue orders like the 
above. In our opinion some drastic measures are necessary to put a stop 
Will the authorities 
take note of such acts and prevent their recurrence in future ? 


Comments on an order 
alleged to have been issued by 
the District Superintendent 
of Police, Koliba, for the 
stoppage of music in @ 
Hindu shrine. 

Pral@shak (48), 10th Apr. 
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dmg» ufopeah on a native hails from 
Belfer ys one Mr. Martin; owner of & 
barinin cal nin at Réniganj, was driving in a carriage over 
the private grounds of a zamindarof Sangrimpur, The 

Sey ‘ gamindar’s agent, one Vishnu, stopped Mr. Martin’s 
Tria; wad soaked the coachman to drive it along a public road which ‘ran 
lose by. Upon this Mr. Martin fired his pistol at Vishnu, thereby causing the 
“latter's death. The case came up before Mr. Rowe, Sessions Judge of Burd- 
and @ jury consisting of four Europeans and one native. Two of the 
ge jurors were Mr, Martin’s friends and the native juror a friend of his 
e counsel for the prosecution challenged the names of these three 
enfin to no purpose. _ This was not the only irregularity in the proceedings. 
itnesses had, of course, to be called on behalf of the prosecution, but the Judge 
ae : ghrew sly hints about the likelihood of their being sent to jail, when they happened 
tp take time to answer ——— put tothem. Notwithstanding all this, the 
ae evidence went strongly to prove that Mr. Martin fired his pistol at Vishnu 
ae deliberately. Yet the jury pretended to believe a false story which Mr, Martin 
a Invented in order to get out of the scrape and returned a verdict of ‘not guilty.’ 
‘The Nig cheerfully agreed with this verdict and the accused thus escaped scot- 
ho can say "thet the ends of justice were not fully vindicated in the 


above case? Surely it was no fault of Martin if God had destined that Vishnu 
‘should meet with a shooting fatality. 


20. A Belgaum correspondent writes to the Kesavi:—On the Hindu 

new year’s day, there was a procession of carriages 

Alleged partial attitude of as usual. No pass was required in previous years. 

the ot perk wang towards = for taking out the procession, but the Police insisted 

/ Kesari (108), 14th Apr. upon it this year at the eleventh hour and thereby 
caused disappointment to the Hindys. On the other 

hand, the Muhammadans took their ‘abuts in procession from Shéhépur to 
Belgaum on the first day of the Muharram though it is not customary for 
them todo so. The Police, however, did not object to this procedure. It is 


hoped that Government will look into the matter, 


21, On Monday last the Muhammadans of Belgaum took out their 
Moh oe tabute and panjae in thestreets without previously 
Gaccu and the question ¢ Obtaining a music license. The Cantonment Magis- 
- playing street music without trate objected to the playing of music and stopped it, 
Bes a license. when a large crowd of nearly four thousand Muham- 
i belgaum Samdehér (89), madans gathered on the scene and urged that it was a 
1th Ape. long-standing usage of theirs to play music in the 
streets on such occasions without taking out a pass for doing so.. The Cantonnient 
trate was not, however, satisfied with this. The intercession of the District 
‘Superintendent of Police had also no effect. The matter was eventually settled 
the ap nce of the Collector upon the scene, who permitted the playing 
miusic ; without the payment of a license fee, 


, 22. We are informed that a band of dacoits recently raided the house of 
Dacoities in the Dhérwar ® tailor at Karajgi and carried off property worth 
- District and alleged a jaabiity about.four or five thousand rupees. Previous to this 
= Hen Police to another dacoity had taken place at Lakshmeshvar, 
Mates. (98), Sth ‘where the dacoits severely belaboured the Police and 
pane (88), deprived them of their arms, The dacoits do not 
Ap ie care a straw for the Police, who, they know, are 
si ( . é jot Ion physical paution and, therefore, pune to oppose them. 
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_ elass of women are allowed tofreely indulge in within 
1 the sacred: cts of a Muhammadan durgah or 
mene? ‘We had a two-fold object in doing 

. 0, Inthe fin tt place,. we were anxious to save the 

: coming a prey. to unscrupulous ruffians, who, 
1, Imp poac upon their credulity. In the second 


ly, 


place, we felt that wé owed a duty to the Muhammadan community. To convert 
the resting-place of a saint into a charnel-house for midnight orgies, as repulsive 
to the spirit of Islam as revolting to the understanding of its worshippers, we felt 
assured, wasa sacrilege to which the attention ofthe community needed to be 
drawn...... The practice to which we referred is, certainly, not confined to the 
durgah at Bulstr. Near at hand—only a few yards away from the flight of steps 
leading tothe Bandora Hill—were to be seen, not long ago, Hindu, Muhame 
madan and Parsi women, in the full bloom of youth, thronging at the 
feet of an impostor—a Hindu mali, by no means old nor known to be dead to 
the pleasures of life—who claimed to be possessed, to beg for blessings 
of every description ......... Wedo not know if the man is still there, and if 
such an intelligent. community as the Parsis are still allowing their womenfolk 
to go and consult the oracle, and indulge in the practice of what is popularly 
called dhoonwa before him...... ..-» It is beyond our powers of expres- 
sion to describe a scene so fearful, so debasing, so unrelieved by any 
single circumstance grateful to the eye or the understanding of honest, intelligent 
human beings. Without beating about the busb we shall frankly ask the 
authorities, if the administering of such deadly, enervating and exciting 
potations as of dhatura leaves to tender women, who are induced by supernatural 
fears to go out of their own homes at the dead of night, the fierce and violent 
contortions of the human face and limbs which it occasions, the loss of self- 
control which accompanies and follows the hysterical shakings of the head with 
dishevelled hair, the deafening shrieks which they give rise to, the beating of the 
heads and hands against iron railings, are things which call for no interference 
at their hands. It will, perhaps, be argued that Government cannot interfere in 
what happens in a place of religious worship, and that they cannot prevent 
what is done by the people under the guise of religious ceremonies..,..,.... But 
it is no question of religion involved here, and it is because we know that 
this particular practice is as repellent to the spirit of Islam as to the under- 
standing of its followers and of others, it is because we know it to be a pure 
imposture conceived for the plunder of all that is dear and precious to woman 
kind, it is because it is dangerous in the extreme to the health and morals of 
society, that we invite the authorities and those who are responsible for the 
physical, moral and spiritual welfare of the people to interfere and put a stop 
3 ae This practice has been put down by the Gaekwar in Navsiri, where 
it once extensively prevailed. Are the British Government less intelligent, less 
enlightened than the ruler of a Native State, one of their own feudatory 


Princes ? ” 
24. “Ina pamphlet on ‘Indian Law on the Social Evil,’ Mr, Maurice 
! ee P Gregory calls attention to the inadequacy of the 
Alleged desirability § of Jidian law, as interpreted by the High Courts, to 


amending the law re the \ : ; 7 
hiring of minor girls for im- protect. minor girls from single acts of seduction. 


moral purposes. The Penal Code makes it a crime to hire or otherwise 
Voice of India (13), 18th obtain possession of any minor under the age of sixteen 
Apr. years for an immoral purpose. The Calcutta High 


Court has held that this section does not make it an offence to let a child for hire 
for a single immoral act! There is much force in Mr. Gregory’s argument that 
‘a boy can be hired for a penny to hold a horse for five minutes, or black 
a pair of boots, and in a thousand differeat ways the word “hire”’ is used with 
indifference to the length of time or repetition of ‘services.’ If the Indian 
Judges have correctly interpreted the law as it stands, it should certainly be 
amended, and Indian sentiment will be entirely in favour of such amendment.” 


Education, 


25. ‘Certain of Mr. Gokhale’s remarks in his speech on the Budget in the 
ners oe eee Viceroy’s Legislative Council seem to have lent them- 
Dace ho paws . at on the Selves to misconstruction im some quarters. Mr, 
Budget debate re European Gokhale is about the last critic to pass a sweeping 
Professors. in Government condemnation vn men or measures. And yet the 
Colleges. ‘agi, 300k remarks he made on the class of College Professors sent. 
; Pte cook (108), 14th Apr. Out from England might have been more grariad. 
ali | No sensible Indian, least of .all this tolerant Maratha 
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ionist, would condemn the class as a whole, there being so many bright 
exceptions both as regards intellectual calibre and social superiority. But it 
Welattbe denied that we are having too many young untried strangers for our 
: colleges, to the exclusion of better qualified native professors. Add to this the 
fact of habitual -harsh language in which some of the European. Professors 
fattige, and one can see the risk of haphazard appointments. Only last week 
the Principal of a provincial college on this side 1 is reported to have openly and 
iously condemned his native students as ‘ worse than coolies.’ Were there 
vircumstances to justify this language ?’’ [The Kesari writes on the authority 
of the Bengalee that the Principal of the Gujarat College used the expression 
* worse than coolies’ in speaking of his students. ] 


26. Among the new reforms introduced by our rulers in India at the 

, beginning of British rule, educational institutions 
ie vcs Sago Sig educational §oogyupied a foremost place and many were the praises 
a Kesari (108), 14th Apr, | Showered on Government, in the early days of British 
ee rule, for imparting education to the people. But all 
this is now changed and people have come to form a truer idea of the character 

of the education imparted in Indian schools, which are, as every one knows by 

this time, little better than manufactories for turning out Government 

servants. The non-official members of the Viceroy’s Council impressed upon 
Government the prime duty of spreading education throughout the country, 

if India was not to fall bebind in the race of civilisation. It has to be admitted 

that. the Indian Government is not doing what other civilised Governments in 

Europe and America are doing, or what even the Japanese Government is doing 

in the matter of education. The Supreme Government should have 

: taken upon itself the task of educating the people, but that Government 
thinks nothing of education as compared with its responsibility in the 

matter of railways or military expenditure and has delegated the task to 
Provincial Governments. These latter, in their turn, have made local bodies 
responsible for imparting primary education to the masses. And the expendi- 

ture on primary education is met from the proceeds of the local fund cess 

which amounts only to one anna per rupee of land revenue. There are over 

50 lakhs of villages in British India but only in one-fifth of these are primary 

schools established, though the local fund cess is levied from the inhabitants 

of each and every village. The expenditure on education per head of the popula- 

ee tion in India is also very low (3d.) as compared with 11d. in England, Switzer- 
-Jand and America and 6 to 10d. in France, Germany, Sweden, Australia and 

Canada. It has also to be borne in mind, that in these countries Government 

‘bear 75 per cent. of the total expenditure incurred on higher education. In India 
Government do not want to bear this charge but are anxious to retain control 

~~. over institutions where higher education is imparted, The Viceroy tried to meet 

| ~~ the criticism passed upon the Universities Commission’s Report in his Budget 
h and blamed the critics of Government for their inconsistent attitude. His 
Tisellency observed that these critics apprehended a revolution and precipitate 
change i in the system of education when the Simla Educational Conference held 
its sittings and that when Government began to patiently devise a scheme of 
teform by appointing the Universities Commission, these very critics turned 
ae - found and asserted that the educational system in India required no change 
Beef. | whatever, But we think. that Government themselves, rather than their 
educa donal critics, are to blame for the alleged inconsistency. Why were the 
roceedings of the Simla Conference held in camera? |. Why was not the Report 
#f the Conference laid before the public? The critics of Government do 
desire a change in the educational system but that does not mean that they 
— oe u ° Ste obe of every change proposed by the Universities Commission. What 
‘ vo crit odes ag to in the Commission’s recommendations is the transfer of the 
tontrol ove sa pot Universities to the European officers of Government. ‘l'hey wish 
the : th the he » Universities should rather be controlled by the leaders of the people. 
Nobody will , object to the epetaton of renowned and experienced Professors 
from Europe to take : her instruction in Government institutions. 

1 the evidence recorded before the Univer- 
‘put forward by them in this behalf are 
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late their plans of educational reform and that people should patiently await 
the same and not hastily conclude that all wisdom is to be found outside the 
ranks of Government officials. We would on our part request His Excellency 
to give a warning to the official class that-they should not assume that 
they hold a monopoly of all wisdom and that the people are all fools. 


27. We hear of a notice having been recently issued by the Principal, 
Comments on an order said adras Law College, prohibiting students under him 
to have been issued by the from taking part in any movements against Govern- 
Principal, Madras Law Col- ment. We can recall no parallel to such an order in 
lege, prohibiting the students oyr Presidency except the order passed by Mr. Giles, 


of the institution from takin oe : - 
part in ms of eee | forbidding scholars to bring any books into the class- 


movements. room not sanctioned by the Head of the Educational 
Kalpataru(105),12th Apr; Department and enjoining school-masters to enforce 
Prakashal: (48), 10th Apr. the order. But, so far as we are aware, no restraint 


has been put upon the general conduct of students. We think that the 
authority of a Principal over his students is confined to the four walls of the 
institution over which he presides. He may, if he likes, exhort them to conduct 
themselves properly outside the school or college, but he cannot enforce obedience 
to his exhortations. It is distinctly the province of parents and guardians to 
regulate the general conduct of boys over whom they exercise parental 
authority. Besides, we do not know whatis meant by an ante-Government 
movement. Only a seditious movement can merit the description. But we are 
not aware of the existence of any seditious movement in the country; nor is it 
possible for such a movemert to exist under the present Government. We do 
not think the Principal of the Madras Law College can be so foolish as to cast the 
stigma of sedition on a movement like the Indian National Congress. (The 
Prakdshak writes :—The object of the notice seems to be none other than to 
prevent students from taking part in the Congress which is to be held at Madras 
this year. But can sucha notice produce a change in the minds of students ? 
In our opinion it is a mean contrivance to keep away Indian youths from 
taking part in a movement which is admittedly innocuous. | 


28. The Kdl comments on the notice in a sarcastic vein and writes :—It 
seems to be the object of the Madras Government that 

Bae LEN), tee Bye students should not take part in seditious movements. 
But sedition is already an offence under the Penal Code. Where was then the 
necessity of reiterating the provision in a separate notice? Is it meant that 
others, who are not students, may participate in disloyal movements? Nobody 
need be afraid of such notices, which are like scarecrows in a field, so long as 
he is conscious of not violating the provisions of law. The real object of the 
authors of such notices is to thin the ranks of public workers in India. In India 
it is possible to stop public movements by means of mere paper notices, whereas 
in other countries even shot and shell are ineffectual in putting them down. 
This is at once an illustration of our cowardice and of the statecraft of our 


rulers, | 
Railways. 


299. There is no doubt whatever that the aay wine of the  aaggrane 
: Maratha Railway Company from the time they took 
ae ne ee over the Mormugao ete have used their best 
Railway to the Southern efforts to increase the traffic and improve the con- 
Maratha Railway Company. ition of their finances. Whiie the Portuguese 
ar Lusttano (99), 21st Government with their usual blindness and eigertty | 
- continue to maintain a useless establishment, whic 
involves a scandalous waste of public money, the Southern Maratha Railway 
Company have already cut down their expenditure and reduced a number of 
hands and effected a saving of about. Rs. 70,000. And now they are endea- 
_vouring to attract traffic to the line by offering advantages and facilities to 
traders—a thing they had never done before. Unfortunately these efforts 
have led to a new competition which threatens to accelerate the absorp-— 
tion of Goa., We learn that the Coconada Chamber of Commerce has 
addressed a letter to various shipping agents drawing attention to the 


Re oe Le | | 
is abet “efforts which ‘ate being minde and the special inducements held 
_ Sab “to “Bombay firms with the object of diverting the cotton trade of 
_ ie Madras Presidency to the port of Mormugao, the Railway interested in 
the Southern Maratha Railway. The Chamber calls on the shipping 
companies ‘concerned to reduce comparatively their rates for cotton and seeds 
90s to keep the trade in the existing and. natural channel, i. ¢., the Madras 
Port. Thus a. new commercial war has been declared which will certainly 
continue and spread to all parts until Portugal tired and in despair will abandon 
that line or Goa itself. The making over of the Mormugao Railway to the 
Southern Maratha Railway Company was a desperate measure, and if that 
also. fails, as it seems it will, there will be nothing left but what we have 
— indicated above. Inthe meanwhile we would warn our Lisbon contemporaries 
oe that the reports which have been published of the increase of traffic on the 
ry Mormugao lino are false. The traffic continues‘to be almost the same and the 
high expectations of an increase therein that were at one time cherished are 


disappearing. 
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Municipalities, 
30. The Ahmedabad Municipality claims the premier rank among local 
| bodies in the mofussil and in Rao Bahadur Ranchhod- 
Alleged mismanagement in Ja]’s times the municipal administration of Ahmed- 
the Ahmedabad Muni- abad was above cavil and reflected credit upon the 
a. ‘Bahddur (71), Public spirit of its citizens. Latterly, however, the 
17th Apr. Municipality is showing signs of distinct deterioration, 
i i Party spirit runs high in the Municipal Chamber and 
Pe. things haye now assumed such a grave aspect at present that we fear there is no 
et: hope. of improvement unless Government intervene and appoint an official 
resident. The example of the Surat Municipality should serve as a precedent 
for the. course here advocated. 


31. Writing about the outbreak of plague at Ahmedabad, the Praja 

arr - _Bandhu urges Mr. Doderet, Collector, to adopt con- 

Plague at Ahmedabad and ciliatory measures inp. combating the epidemic and also 

i suggestions to the local ¢xhorts the leading citizens of Ahmedabad to co-operate 

TPrafe Basdbu (22), 12th With the authorities in their efforts to stamp out the 

<a eee disease. The paper also suggests that some arrange- 

ried. whiten ments should be made for the safe custody of vaiuables 

teal belonging to persons going to live in huts outside the city. In conclusion, it 

expresses a, regret that the Gollector’s order prohibiting caste dinners in the city 

ig not properly enforced by the Municipal authorities, It is of opinion that 

‘sueh dinners should be put a stop to with a strong hand as they area fruitful 
‘Source of spreading the infection throughout the city. 
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Sa ae _ Native States. 


| Bee : 89. Te Among the most contented participators at Delhi,’ said Lord Curzon 

ee in his speech on the Budget, ‘ were theruling Chiefs of 
India, and not the least contented of them, I venture to 
gla say, was the Chief of premier rank, His Highness the 

Nizam of Hyderabad.’ The italics are ours. How many 
ERE se of the Princes were really contented at heart and how 
ad) gauss Loins KG many looked contented is a difficult question to answer. 
ae the By gsssy to believe that the Princes who had to borrow | 
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would: have happened. The Maharaja Holkar is said to have resigned volun-: 
tarily. The Pioneer is not quite disposed to accept the version. Lord Curzom 
is‘a clever and shrewd administrator and it would be better for him not to 
insist too loudly upon the voluntary character oftransactions between Native 
States and the Paramount Power. Their ‘ voluntary’ donations towards official 

rojects and memorial movements are in the majority of instances scarcely so. 

ut though they dare not speak, their courtesy and liberality have been uni- 
formly noteworthy.” 


33. ‘ The enforced retirement of His Highness Shivajirao Holkar from 
the Indore Gadi deserves more thana passing notice 
_ Desirability of inaugurat- at the hands of other Native Chiefs. The latter must, 
ing a Congress of Native one and all, constitutionally combine and try to know 
— the real cause of the so-called voluntar ignati 
Samartha (35), 15th Apr., | ty resignation 
Eng. cols. of the proud descendant of the warlike Malharrao 
Holkar. The new occupant of the Indore Gddé is as yet 
too young to take any steps in theright direction. Other Native States must come 
to help their unfortunate brother, For some day or other, they will have to 
share the same fate. They must not labour under the delusion that internal 
security is guaranteed to them under the British suzerainty so long as they do 
not wage war with the Paramount Power. For we see that Residents and 
Political Agents have encroached upon the rights of several rulers without any 
fault of the latter. The rights enjoyed by the father are not allowed by 
Residents and Political Agents to be enjoyed by the son. They most scrupu- 
lously seize every opportunity to curtail imperceptibly the rights of the Chiefs 
at the time of a new installation or adoption.......... Ouresteemed contemporary 
the Native States has done a public service in bringing to light some attempts 
of the Paramount Power to encroach upon the rights of Native Chiefs. In 
treaties they are styled as ‘ Allies.’ His Highness the Nizam in his conversation 
with the Viceroy at the Delhi Durbar took every opportunity to style himself as 
a faithful Al/y of the British Government, ‘The Viceroy, on the other hand, 
took every opportunity to style the Native rulers as Chiefs and Princes. This 
One instance is sufficient to show the truth of our remark that the British repre- 
sentatives are seizing every possible opportunity to encroach upon the rights 
of the Native rulers without any fault of the latter. Now the question is 
this :—Is there any remedy to remove the evil? We think that all the Native 
rulers should annually ( with the permission of the Viceroy, if necessary) meet, 
together at some place and openly discuss in the presence of a British represen- 
tative the question of Treaty Rights. Weare sure Lord Curzon will not object 
to the holding of a Congress of the Native rulers in the presence of a British 
representative, and hope the Chiefs will give their earnest and immediate 
attention to our suggestion.”’ 


34, ‘* The mystery that seems to hang over the succession to the Sangli 

gadi is somewhat suspicious. Itis now more thana 

ine, Iuestion of the succes- Year since the late Chief, Shrimant Tatya Saheb Pat- 
gli State. . vardhan, died. Andthe gad has remained without a 
Mahratta (7), 12th Apr.; rightful occupant for this long period. Not that the 
Karndtak Vritt (81), 14tk administration of the State has suffered or come toa 
Ape. | stand-still thereby. . For even ii the rightful occupant 
were nominated he would bea minor andthe administration must go on 
pretty much in the same way as now, Political Agents have by this 
time thoroughly mastered the secret of conducting the administration of Native 
States during interregnums and minorities pretty satisfactorily by the agency of 
chosen Karbharis and Administrators. But it is regarded as inauspicious, 
to say the least, to have a State gddi without a rightful occupant thereof; and 
the succession to the Sdngli gddi is such asimple question, even in its political 
aspect, that there would appear to be no justification whatever for continuing the 
present theoretical anarchy......... The facts of the disputed succession are briefly 
these :—Chintamanrao Appa Saheb, the first. Chief of Sangli and the father 
of the late Chief, Tatya Saheb, had two sons both of whom died in his 
life-time. To secure an heir to the gdds and to console his daugliter-in- 
law, he caused Bhau Saheb, a member of the Patwardhan family, to be 
con 151—6 
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i ey her: in. 188%. with. the sanction of Government. After this 
tion, Appa. Saheb himself got a son. Naturally enough, this son got: 
qmeterence over the ado boy. But. Appa Saheb informed Government. 
that: in the: event:. of — a Saheb leaving no male heirs, Bhau Sabeb 
ophis. descendants should succeedi'to the Sdngli gddi; and the Government 
womised.to: consider Bhau Saheb’s: claims should such an event take place. 
-Bhau . Salieb wasiin course of time made a First Class Sardar, and a: pension 
Of Rs. 24,000 a year was settled on him and his heirs. In fact he was. treated 
either in his.own person or that of. his descendants, as the prospective heir to the 
S4neli gddi. Bhau Saheb had a son Baba Saheb and two grandsons, Appa Saheb 
D ; Saheb; Appa Saheb died during the life-time of Baba Saheb and Bala 
- sheb was given in adoption to the Miraj gddt. Appa Saheb left behind him 
 — two sons, who are thus the only persons entitled in the order of seniority to the 
i Sangli gddi; the elder of the two having, as stated above, performed the funeral 
as well as. the anniversary ceremonies of the late Chief of Sangli. Both of 
them lived with the late Chief, and have been associated in the minds of the 
public with the succession to the gddi. Bhau Sahab and Baba Saheb made 
strenuous efforts. in their own days to get the gddt secured to them. But 
astice as well as sentiment was against an actual displacement of Tatya 
laheb, and though the recognition given to Bhau Saheb in 1834 weighed with 
the British Government heavily, still in rejecting his claim to displace Tatya 
Saheb, the Government defended their action as a mere matter of prudent State 
jolicy with a view to carry out the last wishes of an esteemed and loyal friend who 
d. deserved the best thanks and even the gratitude of the British Government 
by his invaluable assistance to them in times of difficulty. They, however, 
| romised to consider Bhau Saheb’s claims if Tatya saheb died without leaving a 
heal male heir. That contingency having now arisen, considerations of justice 
range wholly on the side of Bhau Saheb’s descendants who have now a natural 
place in the family and an absolute right to succeed to the gddi under the Treaty 
rules regulating the succession to the gddi of Native Chiefs. The question of the 
succession in question is thus a simple one, and, consequently, every day that 
passes without a settlement of the question and an announcement of the only 
ee just and right solution of it, is calculated to lead to dark suspicions which 
os may as well be avoided. Rather unenviadle has been the reputation of the 
a Government of India latterly in its policy towards Native States, and we do 
S i not think the Government need risk it further by their apparent hesitation to 
ans. dispose of the question of the succession to the Sangli gddi in a straightforward 
manner. Not only the subjects of the Sangli State but even those of the 
Southern Maritha Country are. looking forward somewhat eagerly to the 
decision of the Government in the matter; and we hope that it will be only 
such as will win for them the credit of having adopted the only right course.” 


om {The Karndtak Vritt makes somewhat similar remarks | 
; eo. aa _ * 85. “We have been always of opinion that the present impoverished condi- 
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tion of most of the Kathiiwar States is due to the wiles 

Ba “Alleged causes of the and greed of unscrupulous Karbharis, It is a matter 
—. pn rap : rains ah of common knowledge how these Karbharis feather 
a Nativ a & aa me a their own nests at the expense of their States and 
Be : ab Apr. “i how they provide snug-berths in the State service for 
“8 -their friends and relations. "he Chief is merely a 


net in tlie hands of his Karbhari, for the latter shrewdly manages to keep 
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36; The Kdthidwddno: Himayati, writing about a big fire reported: to 
have recently oecurred at Bhavnagar, assails ‘ certaim 

| Reflections: against:certain European and Parsi gentlemen’ who, it alleges;. 
exrollicers. of the Bhév- sueked the ‘very life-bleod’ from the State of Bhav-. 


: Fechavecties Himayeti nagar by trading on the simplicity and working 
(62); 12th ‘Apr: upon. the fears. of the late Mahdrdja. The: paper: 


makes a specific reference to Sir M. Bh4vnagree, who, 
it: asserts, receives a heavy sum of money by: way of an annuity from the: 
State exchequer. It gives credit to the present Mahdrdja for his economical 
administration.and wonders how it has not yet struck him to stop this annuity. 


37. Itis hardly two years since Sir Pratapsinhji was installed on the 
gddi of Idar, yet during this short period he has ini-« 
Alleged high-handedness of tjated measures which have excited the disapproba- | 
ee er noe tion of his subjects. Only very recently he passed Hi 
t Sayaji Vijay (25), , oe. . rt 

16th Apr.; Mahi Kéntha OYders confiscating 127 inam villages which were : 
Gazette (68), 12th Apr. granted by his predecessors to the ancestors of the 
respective holders thereof in recognition of signal 
services rendered to the State. The step is calculated to alienate the affections 
of His Highness’s subjects and constitutes besides a wanton violation of the 
solemn pledges and assurances given to the Inamdars by His Highness’s prede- 
cessors. His Highness has attained a more than local fame by his services in 
China and elsewhere, but he must beware of ruling Idar in a high-handed und 
arbitrary spirit, otherwise his career of glory is bound to have an ignoble end. 

[The Mahi Kantha Gazette makes similar remarks. | 


38. The Kdthidwddno Himdyati says:—The Mahi Kantha Gazette of 

the 5th April publishes some startling particulars 

Complaints against the concerning the Thakor of Mansa Taluka (Mahi 

Thakor of Mansa Taluka Kantha Agency). It seems that the Thakor has 
(Mahi Kantha Agency). b sad aa : 

Kathiéwddno  Himéyati become a profound devotee of a religious impostor 

(62), 12th Apr. ; upon whom he confers an annuity of Rs. 10,000. 

| We leave it to the authorities to judge how far 

a bigoted fanatic like him is capable of administering the affairs of a taluka. 

Complaints have already reached us that the Thakor makes wrongful use 

of the revenues of the taluka, has confiscated the property of respectable 

persons and harasses his subjects in various other ways. Such a state of 

things needs to be stopped at once and we hope the Political Agent of Mahi 

Kantha will look into the matter and do the needful. 


39. The Jain community of Bombay and the mofussil have been 
| : _ considerably exercised over the pollution of their 
ie ——s gp tegge See sacred temple at Pélitina by the Thakor of that 
Péliténa. State. It is revorted that during a recent festival 
Shri Saydéji Vijay (25), when thousands of pilgrims had assembled at the place, 
16th Apr.; Mahs Kantha the Thakor and the Police of Pdlitana deliberately 
Cagette (18), 2208 Ape, entered the temple with their leather boots on. 
The Thakor is also reported to have smoked within the sacred precincts of the 
shrine. This is not the first occasion when the Thakor has insulted the reli- 
gious feelings ofthe Jain pilgrims to the temple. The complaint is one of long 
standing and his reprehensible conduct in this respect deserves to be severely 
taken notice of by Government. We learn that at a meeting of the Jains 
held in Bombay on the 14th it was resolved to submit a memorial to the Agent 
to His Exceliency the Governor in Kathiiwar on the subject. We fervently 
trust the memorial will receive due consideration at the hands of tha authorities. 
[The Mahi Kdantha Gazette makes similar remarks. | 


» Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. ‘At a meeting of the members of the Reception Committee of the last 
Congress held at the Gujarat Sabha Office under the 
Proceedings of a meeting presidency of Mr. R. M. Nilkanth on Tuesday Jast 


of the C Reception ; ; . , 
p; Bese - bape gy wil aa it was resolved that Mr. P. M. Huthesing, the General 
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92), 12th Secretary of the Industrial Exhibition, should be 
inte ~ directed to pay up to the Treasurer the sum of Rs. 3,440 


and the other.sums:whivh:he may have with him and 
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e, and that ‘| Mr. H was not 
‘Preasurer or the General Secretary 
of repeated rémonstrances. It was also 
: up to Rs, 1,000 as compen- 
e to articles put up at. the Exhibition, and 
of Mr. Govindrao Patil, Dr. Benjamir, Mr. Jehangir 
. Shah be formed to settle the amount of such com- 
consisting of Mr. Go- 
. Chimarilal N. Thakor and Mr. Ramanbhai be authorized to 
| ts out of a sum not exceeding Rs. 400 in the form of bonus or 
those who have worked for the Congress and the Exhibition, and 
in their opinion require special recognition in that form.” 


i” 
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} BPRS M. A, BAIG, 
ae Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 19th April 1903. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents-are requested to send Reemhene, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 


‘if any, is beinz taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
3 
NATIVE PAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 25th April 1903. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS. 
Politics and the Public Admintstratton— 
Administration of India : 
Alleged selfishness of British policy... ove eee 5 & 6 
Appeal to Great Britain to train the natives of India toa military 
Career os. see eae ove eee ine 14 
Cow-slaughter in India and the importance of the preservation of the 
bovine species to Indian agriculture eee eee ee 
Em agmens of Indians in the public service... ace oe 15 & 16 
Colonel : Arrest of Colonel Yate... ode 208 coe (—10 
Governor of Ties Lord Northcote’s visit to Aden ose eee 23 
Ill-treatment of natives by Europeans : 
A case of alleged assault by a European Chaplain upon a native Barrister 
at Poona . eee eee wee 22 
Alleged wanton conduct ofa Eurasian at Sukkur (Sind) ... 6 
Captain Winter’s case in Parliament eee oe 18-—20 ; 
Steps taken by the Government of India to apprehend a European charged 
with causing the death of a native ? ae ain ie 21 
Judicial matters : 
A — case of alleged hardship arising from the operation of the 
ombay City Improvement Trust Act ose eee ooo 21 & 28 
Comments on the proceedings in a recent will forgery case tried before the 
Bombay High | Court... eee eee eee eee 29 
Macedonia: The revolt in— ... ae | 1 
North-West Frontier: What should be the attitude of the people of India 
in the event of serious complications ari 7 on the—? i ove 11 
Nursing Fund started by the Honourable Mr. Justice Crowe and Mrs, Crowe: 
Appeal to the Goanese community to support the— eee — 6 
Plague : 
Desirability of — inting another Commission to i — into the plague 
and p ministration in India tee Eee gs 
Plague Aa at Jalgaon (Khandesh) ave eee ae > | 
Police : 
Adverse comments on the conduct of the Police at Broach ina recent 
case a. eee ene $2 
Alleged abuse by the Police of the powers vested i in them under Section : 
110 of the Procedure ee 33 , 
Domne on the previous pp of a notorious dacoit recently convicted 
by the rte Judge of Poonare. eee eee | eee 80 
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.,.. Mutiny fame... oe - ea os 17 
“Shivaji s: Exhortation to the “people of Mahfrdshtra to hold cele- 
esd Wa onthe day of Shivaji’s birth anniversary sa roe 24 & 25 
2 4s South Africa : | 
eee aaa Mr, Chamberlain and the grievances of Indian settlers in — ee 2 
Ree Recent legislation in the Transvaal with reference to Asiatic settlers in 
Be a the Colon Se cos er see 5 S&S 
Viceroy of India : “The question of extending Lord Curzon’s term of office ... 12 & 18 


s Legis islation— 


‘ - Proposed change in the Law of Libel relating to Editors of newspapers ... 38 


es 
” E ducatso iia 
siete 77 monopoly given by the Educational Department to Messrs. Mac- 
illan & Co, for publishing Vernacular translations of certain text-books 
used in Government schools eee see eee ove 39 
Desirability of providing residential quarters for Medical students in Bombay. 40 
Railways— 
ae All grievances of the people of B4rsi concerning the management of the 
Pi. arsi Light Railway oe. eee vee see ove 41 
* Municipalities— 
* _ Ahmedabad: Strictures made by the District Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad, 
a against the plague administration of the—— Municipality... vee 4d——45 
om : ary Bdarelty of water at — soe ove oo 4 
“ig eee. Teleke 3 Local Board of Karéd: Alleged arbitrary conduct of the Acting Man- | 
add “""latdar of Karéd (Sdtéra) at a p cob meeting of the— see oe 42 
Native States— ; 
, > Berars:: Comments on the Viceroy’s reference in his Budget speech to the 
“ee oo « potiloment “on ode se rome 50 
ae _ ) bord Curzon and ‘Native States Sed ‘ne ‘ee 47 
e Nabha : Rumoured intention of His Highness the Raja of —to retire from 
— ~ ? the gddi of the State _ owe si . 48 & 49 
SS - Wadhwan : Alleged maladministration in the — State (Kathiéwar) meres | 
I Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Bei . A case of piracy on the Gujarét Coast... ee ses oe «= O02 
P<. - Udwada Fire-temple case: Report of a meeting of the Parsi Anjuman of 
a taggh Sg _  Udwéda in connection with the— ... ee nis 4 : 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) 


— a 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Paeale 
| 
| ENGLISH. 
} 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... | Weekly wo ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 si see 940 Wi 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... occ] OU —- oe --.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! re 
le Homld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ‘ wits { | | 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»+| Monthly wo ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 a 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.-| Do. ... oo) Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 co ae { 
5 Karachi Chronicle eee Karachi ee eee Do. eee eee Assanmal Rijhumal > Hindu (Amil) ; 52 600 400 4 
6 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Réjkot ... vee] Daily = «ee aa Niner} sat nae, B.A.; - Hindu 190 ] 
7 | Mabratta ... see .--| Poona ... »..| Weekly... .».| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 ; | 
Hindu (ChitpAéwan Br&hman) ; 28, n(t 
8 | Phenix ... ves «>| Karachi .. .»+| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 ay! 


9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ,,., we} Daily | Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 one coe wh, ee 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... ».-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ../. 1,000 


eb Gas ed Resdell sn. ..] weekly =. UDP. Webb ses ned! 
12 | Sind Times .... a ee ae eoe| Do. ove --| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
18 | Voice of India ... _ ...| Bombay... oo Weekly ... ..._ Behramji Merw&nji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;)' 1,800 


ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 


14 | Deshabhakté__.... .-.| Baroda ... ---| Weekly... ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Desd4i; Hindu (Nfgar| | 1,300 
| Breébman); 41. 


—~- = 


- 15 | Gujaréti ...  ......| Bombay... ...|, Do... se! Ichh4r4m Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
| , Bania); 50. | 
16 | Gujarét Mitra... past MOS - sus ak ee ..-| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 44 sie coo}, 600 
17 | Gujarét Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad  .«e} Do. «eee “ Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 ae 
18 | Hindi Punch ... __ ...| Bombay v| Do. . «+ Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rai ; 44 | 
19 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oo > | Soe or DOr see ...) Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 au 2,900 
90 ) Kéthidwdr News... .».| Réjkot ... iu Bi-weekly -»-| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 41 ... iad ae 7 400 
91 | Kéthidwar Times ...) Do. ... «| Do. oe — «| Bholdnith Vishwan&th; Hindu (Andich| 500 


~ Brahman) ; 34. 
22 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... . ...| Jeth4lél Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 


man) ; 34. : 
43 | Rdst Goftér sin «e-, Bombay os] DO. ses - ‘coef Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Pdrsi; 52 ... we} = 1,550 
24 |Satya Vakta ... | Do. ...| Fortnightly... Kadheriél Harivithaldte Hindu (ShrimAli| 550 
3 ia); 87. 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay -+| Baroda ... .o.| Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 _,,. 4,200 


96 | Surys Prakésh ... — w 


Surat ... «| Do. ae +e Umedram Nagind®s D&yAbh4i; Hindu) 200 
(Bania) ; 25. | 
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mn WS tao oe] Bombay... ..., Weekly...  ...| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott ... —... wos 

mn ve:|Poona seo eset Do. se. | Hari Nérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

. Br&4hman); 36 : 
««-| Bombay... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,|’ 600 
Manager being Damodar Sfvidram Yande; 
| . Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Deen Bandhx ...| Kolh&pur ...| Weekly... Savliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
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Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
\ 


(Mar&tha) ; 29. 

Ving&yak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Braéhman); 32. 

Ganesh Ball&l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahman) ; 82. 

Vinayak Naér#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 

Démodar Sdvléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40. 

Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 

Vinfiyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Br&hwan) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


(1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A, 
LL.4&, ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. Beta 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 70 ... 


Anndaji Go 
Vaishnav 


Jordbur ; 
réhman) ; 41. 


Hindu (Deehasih 


.... Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


| Kézi Ism&il K&zi 


nastha Brihman); 27. 


rhe 


Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Man cbbt Ratanji Opichgar ; Parsi; 47 ae 


Malkhoees Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
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ahi; Pani ;45...  ... 


| Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati) 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. |  Eaitiom Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
— ‘oy ———e _ = 
GusaRniti—continued. a | 
eee. Ck a Oe a Nathélél Rangildxs Surti; Hindu (Kéyasthay 125 
nia); 26. 
56 | Fursad .. eee -++| Bombay ... -+-| Monthly 00 sce | Navroji K4braji; Pdérsi;44... —... 600 
57 | Gap Sap ... eee a a . ake | Fortnightly ...) Perozsh4h Jehéngir Murzbén; Paérsi;27 ... 425 
58 Hitechchhu eee ee. Ahmedabad eee Do. eee oee Kalidds Ghelabhai > Hindu (Shravak Bania) > 43. 400 
59 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... an ee: tes ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 -eo| 1,000 
60 JAm-e-Jamshed eee eee Do. eee eee Daily eee eee Jehangir Behramji Marzban ; Parsi ; 54 eee 3,000 
61 /| Kaira Vartamén ... eee} Kaira... -.| Weekly ... ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
; Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
62 | K4thi4wddno Himfyati ..., Ahmedabad ...; Do. ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
63 Mahi K4ntha (fazette eee S4adra eee eee Do. eee eee COSees wee 
64 | Navséri Prakash ... ooe| Naveari .. ooo} Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi ; 55 see soe 800 
65 | Nure Elam soo ove) Bombay... — ee} Monthly... »e.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 os 600 
66 | Ny4yadarshak ... --| Ahmedabad _,..} Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu ( Visashriméli 200 
aa Bek ees Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
67 | Praja Mitr& eee ...| Kardchi... »+-| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
68 | Praja Pok&ér coe ooo] HUTAL — ee -o-| Weekly ... .e.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... 2 ya 400 
69 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a ee ae ees cecece eos 
gO | Punch Dand = we —s nee} Dw ane | Do. 0. — see) Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania), 700 
42. 
"1 | Samsher Bahadur... ooo} Ahmedabad  ..., Do. ses ».| Savaibh4i Raéichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: : Bania) ; 61. 
yo | Sdnj Vartamaén ... .--| Bombay ,., eee] Daily oes ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,440 
3 (1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
73 | Stri Bodh ... eee ot eC ane -+-| Monthly .--| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
74 (Surat Akhbar = «. «| Surat... e+ Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48... awe 300 
“5 | Svadesh Baodhu ... ..-| Mahudha coo] DO. ave a Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| 30. 
76 Vishvadarshan ree eee Kaira eee see Do. eee eee Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 1,487 
man); 28. 
HINDI. 
oy | Pandit... cee .o| Poona... vo.| Weekly. oes .-»| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| j4ri); 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
78 Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... | ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
vg | Digvijaya... ... r|Gadag ... — ...! Weekly... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu} 125 
; ; | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
g0 | Hubli Patra vee --| Hubli... ee .e.| Mahddeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| BrAhman) ; 32. 
gl | Karndtak Vritta... ...| Dharwar «| Dos «2 — ..((1) Shivram  Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu| 800 
'- . | (Karh4ada Brahman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndch4rya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
gg | Loki Bandhu _se.. ocl DO. see — ae” fe ...| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
: i (Deshasth Brahman); 40.. 
93 |LokaMitré ... «| Haveri (Dhar; Do. ...  ...| Gundo Nelgire Nédgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 160 
>| _ war). Brahman) ; 27. 
94 | Rajahansa... oe «= ees], Dhdrwar eve} Dow soo . oe} Kamalashankar — Jathfér ; Hindu (Kar- 76 
) héda Brahman); 40. | 
95 | Rasik Ranjini .. e-| Gadag ... en ss/ Gaurishankar RAmpras4d; Hindu (Kano 200 
| Br&hman); 40. : ) 
Maszitui. | 
86 Arunodaya ee eee | Théna eee eee Weekly see eee K4shinsth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitps: | 300 
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| 94 | Chikiteak abe eos a 
i oe 95 | Chitragupta ove eee Do. eve 
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4108 Kesari ove vee ---| Poona ... .e:| Weekly ove 


‘tee 


fee 


| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 27 ... 


Hari Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 
40. 


Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan BrAhman) ; 38, 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 
41. 

Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 

| Brahman) ; J8. 

Saddshiv Vithal P&rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seni ~~ Prabhu); 66. 

Mah4adev andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdéhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu bora wan Brahman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man) ;. 38. 

Shridhar Vaman Sathaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brdhman); 50. 

Raéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 

Trimbak A’baji Raéje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
res Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 44, 

Hari Naérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. : 


Brahman) ; 48. 


Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. | 


Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brihman) ; 52. 


Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 26. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
-pawan Bréhman); 42. 
Do. do. oe 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


‘Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
 Bréhman) ; 27. 


Vishnu R&mchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 49. 
'W-Aman Shridhar -Kukde;. Hindu (Deshesth 


800 


500 


150 


150 


500—900 


1,600 
1,250 
100 
450 


es 


Bréhman) ; 30. | 
Vithal ella ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


|Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
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No Name of Publication, Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, tions. 
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c | 
| 
MaritHi—continued. 
122 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»»| Vadgaon a Weekly + ...| Ganesh a Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 500 
Brdéhman) ; 37. | 
123 | Prabodh Chandrika, »++| Jalgaon ... = a Se ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
124 | Prabodh Ratn& ... occ] IAEDL = ce ««e| Monthly ...| Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 75 
125 | Pratod ... ohe -««| Islampur eo} Weekly... »-| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
: (Karhdda Brahman) ; 48. 
126 | Raghav Bhushan... es ee wae. .--| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
127 | Satya Mitr’ wal ...| Malegaon e 2 ‘aor .»-|/Balchand Hir&chand ; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ;} 175 
35. 
128 | Satyi Shodhak ... ‘is Ratnagiri co | eee | Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (OChitp&wan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. 
129 | Sh&hu Vijay eee —- a a ke ->| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 500 
130 | Sholdépur Samachdr eee| Sholépur ul 80 -»»| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 ~~... 875 
131 | Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda i .».| Bal#bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
132 | Shri Shahu ia eoo| SAtATA eee wt ae om -»+|Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
133 | Shubh Suchak ... ove} Do. ove oe ' ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4awan 180 
Br&éhman) ; 30. 
134 |Sumant ... ane cee] BATA cee Se oo eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
tha Bréhman); 33. 
135 | Sudarshan... ‘ai eee} Ahmednagar .../ Do, .,. .e+| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Brahman); 36. 
136 | Sudhdkar ... we .e-| Pen _— = 2 oes Bere an an Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
137 | Udyamotkarsh ... ee.| Bombay ove i wae »-.| Ganesh Nearéyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
138 | Vartddarsh aes oo) Malvan ... — eo .».| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
139 | Vidya Vilas. i eee} Kolhapur nod ce a ,..| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Br&éhman); 48. 
ai a. eee ee | Ce wna neg Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan}| 600 
, rahman) ; 25. 
141 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... wee| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ee 600 
geese (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
142 | Vrittas@r ... cee ooo] WEL  —s ne oo} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
143 | Vritta Sudha one oos| SAtATA cco oe a -es/Laxman Vaman Khatavkaér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
144 | Vydp4ri ... cee veal SNE. ese ot DOs sce ...| Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
145 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ins Karachi... ...| Weekly ... ---| Dharmaitg Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
146 | Muir-ul-Islim ... soak ae oes ee ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ;| ies 
65. | 
147 | Sind Sudhar coe quote —“wH on fee ete .--| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
148 | Sookree.... son oe ee ol ge Sens -++| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 ve 400 
Urpv. . 
149 | A jaibat-fBembai ...| Bombay ...|Monthly = ...|_ wet oes ose 
150 | Eombay Punch Bahddur.| Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
151 Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr Do. ae eee Daily <e@ eee Do. 0. eee 400 
MaRra'THI AND Ka’NARESE. | 
| 
152 | Chandrika... oe | Bagalkot vee| Weekly ooo -ee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 80. 
153 | Siddheshvar eee ...) Bagalkot. — ar: See --| Parashraém Shivd4ji Powdér ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 125 
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i Speen R&jurkar; Hindu 


— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Fortnightly Neara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman). 


Weekly... | Anton Fernandes; Goanese ;- 23 


system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Presidency. Qne peculiar feature . this system is _ when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter - &® word, 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to completé the pronunciation of a word, as 
ga or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
not ¢ ‘as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


9 
_ Politics and the Public Administration. 

1. Our readers, who might have glanced at our news columns during 
the last three or four ths must be aware that 
considerable agitation and political unrest prevail at 
| present in South-East Europe and that a portion of 
the Sultan’s subjects in Macedonia are ready to overthrow Turkish rule. We 
hear almost everyday of some fresh political plot or intrigue on the part of the 
Bulgarian patriots or the crowned heads of Europe, who are ready to dismember 
Turkey. The situation in Macedonia has in fact become grave and critical, 
the train has been laid and lighted and there is no knowing when the sound of a 
terrific explosion might be heard. We shall, for the information of our readers, 
give a brief history of the present embroglio in Macedonia. It must be borne 
in mind at the outset that the present agitation does not extend to the whole 
opulation of Macedonia but is confined to the Bulgarian section thereof. The 
inhabitants of what is known now as the province of Bulgaria obtained their 
independence from Turkey in 1876 and they are now anxious to secure the same 
boon to their brethren residing in Macedonia. The Bulgarians had to go through 
a fierce and prolonged struggle before they were emancipated. They were exposed 
to terrible atrocities and at one time as many as 15,000 of them were massacred 
by Turkish soldiers. The history of their emancipation is full of instruction. 
They came under [urkish rule in the 15th century and continued to be 
subjects of the Sultan for a period of three centuries. At the beginning of the 
last century the process of the dismemberment of Turkey began and several 
provinces such as Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Thessaly, &c., separated 
from the Sultan’s dominions and set up as independent principalities mainly 
through the active help and political sympathy of the Christian nations of 

Europe. The spread of education and the consequent national awakenin 
among the Bulgarians brought about theiremancipation. The reading of history 
inspired the young graduates in Bulgarian Colleges with a desire for political 
independence and this desire was communicated by them to the general popu- 
lation of the province, who openly rose in revolt against Turkish rule and 
after years of bitter struggle and painful experience tasted the sweets of 
liberty. As stated above, they are desirous of securing the same boon to their 
brethren in Macedonia. The movement has its head-quarters not in Macedonia 
where the people are held in check by the armed soldiers of the Sultan, but 
in Sophia, the capital of Bulgaria. The spread of education, the sympathy of 
Christian Europe and the awakening of a feeling of self-respect dre forces which 
are bound in the natural course of things to bring independence to the Bulgarians 
of Macedonia but their compatriots in Bulgaria itself wish to accelerate the 
process by artificial means. And the present unrest in South-East Europe is the 
outcome of the working of such artificial remedies. Secret societies are 
formed in Sophia with the object of securing independence to the Macedo- 
nian Bulgarians. These secret societies have their Jaws and regulations 
and have definite plans for raising money, collecting arms and ammuni- 
tion, and raising the standard of revolt at convenient centres with a view to 
secure their object. They cannot be called secret societies in the strict sense 
of the expression, since they have the sympathy and support of royalty and 
of the reformed clergy in Bulgaria. Their plan of operations usually consists in 
sending armed hands into Macedonia with the object of exciting a revolt 
against the Sultan’s rule. The bands return to Bulgaria, if the object of their 
expedition is frustrated. How to deal effectively with these armed rebels 
from Bulgaria trying to spread the seeds.of revolt in Macedonia has become a 
problem of vital importance with the Sultan and all eyes are directed to see how 

he grapples with it. : 

2. “Now that Mr. Chamberlain’s mission, so far as the settlement of the 

| claims of the native Indian subjects of His Majesty 
Mr, Chambeviein and the jn the South African Colonies is concerned, has failed, 
bang ety n settlers there should be no hesitation on the part of the Indian 
in Bow Goftar (23), 19th Government to demand a redress of the grievances 
‘Apr., Eng. cols,; Bombay Of the Indian settlers under the pressure of the 
har (91), 24th Apr. wer it. of stopping indentured -labour. 
Wooo J. os... it is @ matter which ecanngt and ought -not tp 


The revolt in Macedonia. 
Kesaré (108), 21st Apr. 
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any further. Had-the <naen Government 


er, ee restrictive s haadoladion of the most odious character introduced to 
insult and injure British subjects in British territories. At the last meeting 
of’ the ‘Tiperial Legislative Council, Sir Denzil Ibbetson intimated that the 
Secretary of State for India is already in possession of the views of the Indian 

Geveriianat on the subject, and that the latter have not failed to bring to the 

a notice of Mr. ‘Shepstone and his colleague the trend of public feeling in the 
— - gountry. Weare not told what has been the result of the negotiations. Pos- 
| a sibly no result has been arrived at as yet. Mr. Chamberlain then having failed, 
the Indian people naturally look to Lord Curzon and Lord George Hamilton to 
redress their grievances. It would be unfortunate if considerations of policy and 
Imperial unity are allowed to stand in the way of India getting her just rights.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar remarks. | 


3. “The Transvaal Government has, it is reported, decided to enforce 
Mies tisbetihton Gn’ -th the law of the late Republic assigning locations in 
| Teecccnal wath vofererce t, every town where alone Asiatics will be permitted to 
i Asiatic settlersin the Colony, trade. It is further announced that exceptions will 
a Gujarati (15), 19th Apr., be permitted in favour of educated and civilized 

Eng. cols.; Ja@m-e-Jamshed Asiatics. Under the Boer Government, Indians were 

(60), 20th Apr., Eng cols. = not at liberty to trade outside these locations according 

to the strict letter of the regulationson the subject. But-as a matter of fact these 

| were not rigorously enforced owing to the laxity of the administration. As we 
pointed out last week, there are at present about 471 Asiatics trading in the 
town of J ohannesburg. They got their licenses from the new Government 
after satisfying them that they were already in business. It is the presence of 
the Asiatic traders outside the locations allotted to them that has led to fresh 
agitation on the part of the white.traders. The Transvaal Government seem 
now to have taken a more reasonable attitude than before. Whilst confining 
the Asiatic traders in general to their locations as before, the authorities have 
exempted their edugated and civilized brethren from the operation of this 
restriction. In the absence of fuller information it is not easy to say how far this 
exemption is a real concession. Who are educated and civilized Asiatics ? 
By According to the recent restrictive law passed by the Government of the Cape 
a Colony, only those who can apply for permission to stay in the Colony in 
eS English or any other European language will be allowed to enter the coun- 
. Are they to be treated as ‘educated and civilized’ Asiatics? First, it 
would be difficult to fix the standard of education and civilization which Asiatics 
must satisfy before they would be allowed to trade outside the locations, and 
secondly, much would depend upon the attitude of those who are to work the 
new regulations. It would be quite possible to so administer the new law as 
to render the concession altogether nugatory. The present Government has no 
ee doubt realized the injustice of confining all Asiatics to the locations. Butas 
eo trade jealousy is at the bottom of all prohibitive legislation against Asiatics in 
aa South Africa; itis a question how far even the new regulations would result in 
a ae the. redress of their grievances.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed ‘makes similar remarks, } 


" SG 2H, “Tt 4s gratifying to. ay that as the result of an agitation the 
wack invidious laws in operation in the Transvaal a ainst 
¥: s» Mobrétta (7), 19th Apr. British Indians are being gradually relexed, “Thus 
- thie latest that we hear about these laws: is that educated and civilized 
a. mesg will be exempted from compulsory removal to locations or places 
se chosen for the habitation of undesirables. As. ior Natal, the Indian 
are ae on & ent ae istent agitation and have addressed a petition 
ey not to give in to the wishes of 
sal saree m1 ise ners who have wry pre to wait upon His Lordship with 
| n sanction for the compulsory return to India of the. indentured 
ry of the indentures.......... The petition further points 
ng the’ colonists recognise well that without 

n labours the agricultural industries in South Africa would 


‘ 


¥ 


Curzon, estins 
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become. impossible, and that if irritation be caused to the Indian Govern- 
ment by introducing new hardships into the lot of the indentured coolies, that 
Government may prohibit their emigration altogether. If compulsory return 
is allowed the very object of the Emigration Act would be defeated, that object 
being to benefit the Indian emigrants and not the colonists) And the peti- 
tioners, therefore, pray that if any Colonial Government is not prepared to 
- the indentured coolies the elementary right of British citizenship, viz., 

eedom of settlement in the Colony, the Government of India may prohibit 
the emigration of Indian coolies to that Colony. A copy of the petition has 
also been submitted to the Secretary of State for India through Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and we may trust in the good sense of both the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State to do the needful.” 


5. Englishmen, like other races in the world, share the common human 
frailty of selfishness. But their selfishness differs in 
Alleged selfishness of Bri- some respects from that of other nations, inasmuch as 


oo (58), 23rd it is suffused with adeep under-current of disinterested 
is " ste benevolence. for instance, Englishmen have spent 


fabulous sums of money in emancipating slaves, 
and yet whenever they come into contact with an enslaved nation they 
selfishly try to thwart its aspirations. No doubt they enact beneficent laws 
for the conquered people, but do not scruple to trample these laws under foot 
whenever they happen to militate against their own interest. A telling instance 
of this is furnished by the Queen’s Proclamation which many officials regard 
as a clever device hit upon by the British with a view to restore peace to the 
country after the troublous period of the Mutiny. The treatment of the Indian 
settlers in South Africa also affords an illustration of British selfishness. The 
presence of Indians in South Africa was not objected to so long as they were 
content to drudge there as slaves, and tamely endured assaults on their persons 
and outrages upon the honour of their womenfolk. When they, . however, 
settled in the Colonies as independent traders, the white colonists strained every 
nerve to boycott them from South Africa by passing all manner of restrictive 
laws. We need not, however, go to South Africa for an illustration of British 
selfishness. Even in India native servants are treated by their British 
masters as little better than slaves, while Indian coolies on tea plantations are 
cruelly treated by their employers and are liable to imprisonment if they 
choose to desert before the expiry of their term of indenture. If this is not 
slavery, we should like to know what is. And yet Lord George Hamilton 
had once the hardibocd to declare in Parliament that there was no slavery 
in. India !. 


6. The oppression and harassment to which Indian settlers in South 
Africa are subjected form a standing reproach to our 
civilised British Government. Only recently we 
learn that 400 Indian coolies were not allowed to land 
at Durban. Such restrictions are apt to awaken sad thoughts in our minds, 
We do not think that sucha narrow-minded policy could be tolerated fora 
‘moment even by sucha backward Government as that of Russia. But why 
bewail the lot of our fellow- countrymen in far off South Africa when in India 
itself our British rulers are seen to pursue no better policy and subject the 
natives to no end of insults and indignities and even murder them on flimsy 
pretexts? Such an attitude is apt to remind one of the despotic sway of the 
Moghuls. Our rulers, however, should remember that times have greatly 
changed since the days of the Moghuls and that the glory of the British Govern- 
ment in India can be maintained only by pursuing a righteous policy towards 
the natives. = »* 


Samsher Bahadur (71), 
24th Apr. 


7, ‘Can it be that Colonel Yate, who is now a prisoner in the camp of 
the Afghan Governor of Kandahar, was only an in- 


Pm en 4 Sted <i) hr nocent rider who unwittingly strolled, perhaps, in an 
An, Eng. cols. : ‘Imperial’ reverie or absent-mindedness, beyond, 


the limits of the British frontier at New Chaman ? 
Knowing as we do the ways of all European military officers on the frontier, it ig 
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me Colonel strayed away to the forbidden ground: 
again, we take into consideration a ay 
a important: . fact,: . Scand that Lord Kitchener was expected ‘shortly to 
~ aa sttge at New Chaman and stay there for well-nigh three weeks, it 
ae seems to.us that the of pure accident cannot be rationally sustained. 
oe | ‘itis useful to remember that Colonel Yate is no babe in frontier: 
‘affairs,’ In his brilliant career he has been known on other occasions to have 
more than once ated into regions beyond the British borders on the North- 
West and furnished important information to his Government, of which’ 
‘subsequent use has been partially or wholly made according to the political : 
exigencies of the hour. But in such wanderings—which should not be 
supposed to be prompted by mere love of travel or altogether undesigned—that 
intrepid: officer has had hitherto met with no watch dogs of the Amir to 
ce . suspect him. He has been more or less fortunate in not having been checkmated 
eS | ‘in his progress, ostensibly supposed to be an innocent pastime com- 
Re, bining travel with some benefit to science or to geography, but really 
undertaken with a view to spy out the nooks and corners of unknown 
regions and to determine how far they may be useful for occupation, 
either as strategical points or advanced base for military operations,......... 
In our opinion, there was adeep secret object behind which alone prompted 
Colonel Yate to stroll sofar away. When we bear in mind the present move- 
ments of the Russians in the direction of Khorasan, their extension of the 
Meshed Railway, the delimitation of the Seistan boundary, the proposed Bagdad- 
Koweit Railway, the rivalries for supremacy in the Persian Gulf, and last, 
though not the least, the broad hint of Russia to the British Govern ment that 
Earl Olarendon’s agreement of 1873 as to Afghanistan being wholly beyond the 
} ‘pale of .Russian intervention is out of date—when all these facts are borne in 
‘mind in their relation to one another, it will be plain that the British Indian 
Government has been on the alert, that, in fact, it is most anxious to forestall 
certain events which may occur any day in Seistan and the Persian Gulf or in 
Kabul itself. But as far as the latter is concerned, the British Military author- 
ities have fully prepared themselves for all eventualities ; and the recent 
delphic utterance of the Viceroy on the occasion of the Budget debate in the 
Viceregal Council as to the probability of the war clouds gathering on the 
frontier, coupled with the proposal of Mr. Brodrick to have a new army 
corps ready for emergency in that troublous quarter, plainly tells us of the 
eparations for a ‘spring forward’ any day in the direction of the Afghan 
eapital or Kandahar.......... The English Government at Westminster and 
at Simla have been greatly disconcerted at the way in which events in the East 
are latterly shaping themselves. What may be their ultimate outcome? This 
ee only: that Russia will create a Frankenstein and embroil the British not 
— ~ ~only at Kabul, at Lhassa and at Shanghai, thanks to the Tashkend and the 
ee Siberian railways, but also in the Persian Gulf. In other words, India will not 
only be threatened on the side of her ‘impregnable’ land frontiers, on which so 
many crores have been already wasted in the shape of the so-called ‘ premium of 
insurance,’ which by the way has as yet insured no gir k at all, but on the side of 
the sea as well........... From what has been stated above, it will be readily 
| perceived why the British Indian Government has directed Lord Kitchener to pro- 
. ceed to Néw Chaman and make a prolonged visit there in order to suggest 
| what new strategic plans and what new requirements may be necessary in view 
of coming eventualities. No doubt the situation is grave and likely to 
assume graver proportions as Russia gradually brings her plans to 
ty. Russia always moves forward with a definite object and persistently 
strives to reach her goal. In this respect she’is only following the tactics of the 
British in India during the last hundred years. No ghost is required to 
| a the reader how inch by inch, in steady pursuance of its object, did the 
‘Bri tis au ish Go is ernment persevere in its aim till-at last it was able to achieveit. It 
ip all non whe oo oon selfish aims to Russia and forget one’s own. People 
‘gia ‘had better’ take care how they pelt stones at each 
eyed the whole : ‘situation, we now come hack to the 
swe’ st »‘From what has been already stated, it 
¥ » wandeted away the British: border, ‘he 
, in all probability in obedience to the orders of 
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‘his Government through the Agent to the Governor General in British Belu- I 
 ohistan. This incident leads us to suspect that there must be ancillary events of 4 
which the public are not aware. Some kind of controversy must have been 
-going on between the Governor of Kandahar andthe Agent of the Governor 
‘General in reference to that city or its environments, Some kind of pressure or 
‘intimidation must have been used to bring the Afghan Governor of the fortress 
‘into a pliable frame of mind. That the Amir must be in the secret of what is 
happening cannot be gainsaid.: And the fact that the Viceroy and his Foreign Office 
‘have not yet been able to induce the Amir to release the Colonel without 
‘some guarantee against a repetition of what they have attempted to pass off 
as a harmless raid, shows the gravity of the incident. Of course, we shall never 
-know the true history. hatever explanation may eventually be forth- | 
coming will be all coloured and one-sided. We shall never know what explana- } 
-tion the Amir himself may have to give. But it may be taken for granted that ‘a 
something exceedingly serious has happened, and that at present there is a 
wise reticence on both sides. The gravity of the situation cannot be minimised 
as has been attempted in the official organs. It may be that the incident may 
be passed over, but its consequences cannot remain unconcealed very long, 
however much efforts might be made to suppress the facts. We are tooold now 
and too well conversant with the diplomacy of the Indian Foreign Office in 
these days to be deceived by its smooth plausibilities and deep sophistry. 
There is, however, another point in connection with frontier and transfrontier 
imbroglios to which we deem it right on this occasion to refer. Almost all 
the latter-day empire-builders, be they British or German, French or Russian, 
‘have insidious and tortuous ways of gaining the object of their heart. As 
a preliminary to the grabbing of neighbouring territories belonging to weak 
potentates, or of what is facetiously termed ‘No man’s land,’ the civilised 
‘bucaneers of the day employ one of two methods. Either it is the 
‘peaceful’ missionary and the ‘intrepid’ traveller, with a love of adventure, 
who is sent out to spy the nakedness of the country to be occupied orit is the 1 
man of science or a scientific commission. The former method has more | 
or less come into disrepute, having been thoroughly exposed. The latter is 
still in vogue, though it, too, is now being seen through. Science indeed! 
‘What terrible deeds have followed in its wake! How such deeds are being 
perpetrated even to-day in different parts of the earth, in obscure places and 
trackless regions! Cupidity, covetousness, coupled with everything that is : 
unrighteous and un-Christian, prompt them to hold aloft the banner of 
‘Imperialism’ in different corners of the world, and squat tight on the spots , 
they so grab with or without bloodshed........... Take further the mission of L 
that brace of French scientific travellers in Thibet who came in a destitute : 
condition, worse for their adventures, one day to Simla, during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Dufferin, and who having yielded up their treasure to the Foreign 
Office, were smuggled away quietly to Karachi, and thence packed off to Paris, } 
where they recounted the wonders of the Hindukush andthe Pamirs. But 4 
what followed in India? The acquisition of Chitral. And who is unaware | 
of half a dozen scientific and travelling missions to Thibet? Did not Babu q 
Sarat Chander Das proceed to Lhassa at the instance of the Government and 
also to Central Thibet? Did not another Babu also go there and actually 
live asa beggar while taking ‘ notes’? . Has not Mr. Sarat Chander been already 
rewarded with a G. I. E., and is he not publishing a narrative of his travels at 
Murray’s? Then, did not Mr. and Mrs. Little also record their narrative of a visit 
to the same place? Did not two or three years ago Mr. Colquhoun again go to 
Yunan, having some years before intensely agitated for the acquisition of 
Upper Burmah? But we need not multiply instances........... The poet has 
Observed that inelden days war came disguised as commerce! But in this 
refined twentieth century it goes disguised as the traveller and the man of 
science! What ethics to be sure! And yet the immobile Asiatic is gibed 
and jeered at for want of activity and energy which really reveal the under- 
current of the debased ethics of the West! Heaven forbid that the Asiatic, 
however unprogressive, should immitate the morals, political and social, of the. 
boastful bucaneers of Europe. See how their ethics have wrought or compassed 
the future dismemberment of Ohina}” = = ee 
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lively on the N,-W. Frontier just at present, The 
enjdeh ;incident, did not certainly create a greater 

sation than the Yate incident which : occurred 
week before last. The only thing that we. know 
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|  nesitively up to. this .time about this incident. is 
at one. fing morning, week before last, Lieut.-Colonel Yate, command- 
the 29th Baluchies at .Chaman, while out riding with two order- 
es and a-camera .in.hand, was arrested near the border line between 
and the Afghan fort Spin  Baldak by some armed Afghans. 
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number Of explanations are being given of the occurrence. Thus it is 
gupposed that the arrest of Colonel Yate indicates strained relations between 
the Amir and the British Government. Others say that it is but the result 
of over-enthusiasm on the t of an individual officer of the Amir. And 
there are still others who think that the incident cannot be taken 
as betraying the Amir’s temper, but that it is a step coolly taken by the 
‘Amir’s officers in the course of a due discharge of their duty as guardians of the 
Frontier. We for one are inclined to take the incident as the ordinary and natural 
result of a vigilant and jealous protection of the Frontier by the British Govern- 
ment. We do not think that Colonel Yate was guilty of nothing more than 
g.quiet morning ride; but at the same time we decline to give credence to the 
suggestion that his over-stepping the boundary was due to any mischievous 
| a | mandate from higher authority. Colonel Yate’s ride could not obviously be 
a past of any coup d’etat on the part of the British Government. On the other 

S and, we cannot believe. that Colonel Yate could be guilty of a spy’s, trick. 
But spy-catching has nowadays become fashionable; and thearrest cannot have 
a deeper significance than what could be attached to a technical mistake of 
overstepping a frontier remedied summarily by a technical application of the 
rules providing against such transgression. The delay caused day after day in 
th “alaans of the British Officer, however, is giving colour to the many theories 
started by sensation-mongers. But those who fret at this delay or show 
impatience of it do not fully understand the necessity of a proper obser- 
:. vance of formalities ina case like the present. But the Yate incident 
ee apart, there cannot be the least doubt that the Russian scare has of late 
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an had a revival. There are unmistakable indications of it. The Frontier 


policy of Lord Curzon has so far been a peaceful one. But His Lordship can- 
not perhaps afford to be so peaceful if his official term were extended by 
a couple of years more, The Delhi Durbar was supposed to have served as a 
_big military demonstration in the face of covetous European Powers which 
have been throwing wistful glances towards India. But the demonstration 
apparently made no impression whatever upon the ruler of Afghanistan. The 
otivity at Kabul has of late greatly increased, and the British Government has 


had to stop the importation of arms through Persia into the Amir’s territory. 
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tion in the valleys striking into the hills resembles the spread fingers of the 
hand exceedingly liable to be docked of its digits at any point by the sudden 
side-swoop of a Pathan knife.’ On the other hand, Russian activity on 
the Persian side has been a constant source of anxiety. Mr. J. D. Rees, in.a 
lecture he delivered last month, expressly formulated a warning to the effect 
that Persia rather than Afghanistan was the danger point at present. But in 
our opinion, the real danger exists not to India, bat tothe British Empire..,.....; 
In other words, there is not the least justification for India being involved in a 
large military expenditure on the pretext of the Russian scare.” [The Sultdn- 
uwl-Akhbdér writes :—Signs are not wanting to show that the Frontier question 
is likely to grow very complicated in the near future. Colonel Yate’s arrest 
is but an indication of the increasing influence of Russia in the councils of the 
Amir. We fervently hope Colonel Yate will soon be released and that this 
little mishap may not be the precursor of further trouble on the Frontier. ] 


9. Although a fortnight has elapsed since the arrest and detention of 
Colonel Yate in the fort of Spin Baldak there are no 
prospects of his release. It is no wonder that the 
incident should cause anxiety to Government and give 
rise to curious surmises in the public mind. When 
the news of Colonel Yate’s arrest was first published we were told that he 
had charts and a camera with him. If this be true, the Commander of the 
Afghan fort cannot be blamed for what he did. It was subsequently given 
out by Anglo-Indian papers that Colonel Yate had no charts nor a camera 
with him, but that he was out on a shikay excursion with his dogs and was 
arrested without any cause. An attempt is made in some quarters ‘to 
minimise the importance of the incident, but Government do not share 
this view. :The incident is full of significance when we remember that 
Colonel Yate was taken prisoner almost in the sight of the Commander-in- 
Chief of India and two other high British officers. The Afghans firmly 
believe that the moment their country is intersected by a network of foreign 
railways and telegraphs, their independence is doomed. And it is no wonder 
if they view with disfavour the new line which goes through Sind right 
up to New Chaman and threatens to penetrate Afghan territory. We do 
not think that the Commander of the Afghan fort would be so rash as to detain 
Colonel Yate in custody if the latter had crossed into Afghan territory mere- 
ly on a shikar excursion. The presence of Lord Kitchener and Sir Alfred Gaselee 
in the neighbourhood must have roused his suspicions. The fact that the 
Afghans have become extremely jealous about guarding their frontier is 
illustrated by the later incident of Lieutenant Hamer. We find it extremely 
difficult to believe that the Amir will out of sheer fun detain the officer of a 
friendly ally. In fact the incident is wrapped in mystery and Government do 
not seem to be anxious at present to take the public into confidence about the 
true significance thereof. An envoy of the Amir was expected at Simla on the 
16th instant to discuss the matter with the Foreign Office. If the Amir had 
thought that the action of the Commander of Spin Baldak was unjustifiable, 
he would certainly have issued orders for Colonel Yate’s release. The fact that 
he has consented to send his envoy to Simla to discuss the matter plainly shows 
that he considers the action of his officer well warranted. It is needless to say 
that both the official and non-official public in India will watch with interest 
the future developments of tlie incident, which has led certain Anglo-Indian 
journals to discuss the relations between the Amir and the British Govern- 
ment, The relation between the two is somewhat peculiar. It cannot be said 
that the Amir is quite an independent ruler, because he has bound himself 
by treaty to carry on negotiations with the Foreign Powers with the consent 
and approval of the British Government. The British Government, on the 
other hand, have undertaken to pay him an annual subsidy, to protect his 
country from foreign invasion and to help him with arms and ammunition, 
The Amir cannot also be said to bea feudatory of the British Government, 
as ‘he is quite independent of the latter Government in carrying on the internal 
administration of his country [and in the management and discipline -of -his 
army. The Pioneer calls the Amira protégé of the British Government and 


Kesari (108), 21st Apr. ; 
Arunodaya (86), 19th Apr; 
Kal (104), 24th Apr. 
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varthe winds of Indian Ohiets ont the ieee of the British 
pire,” So lo-[ndian papers are throwing out hints that it would not 
a it for the’ British Government to show their displeasure. of the 
> ‘fixberition’ of Colonel ‘Yate in an effective manner. But the present situation 
es delicate, Russia is advancing step by step in Central Asia and has 
Sa planted her foot so to speak upon the northern frontier of Afghanistan. She is 
a also endeavouring to establish diplomatic relations with the Amir. It will 
mot be desirable to let the world know at such a juncture that there is any mis- 
a tanderstanding between the British Government and the Amir and we hope that 
oo Lord Ourzon, who is known to be an astute and far-sighted Viceroy, will take 
oer. ‘@yery care not to allow the Yate incident to develop into anything serious, 
ct e Arumodaya makes somewhat similar remarks, The Kd/ writes :—The 
| ir’s envoy "at Simla told an interviewer that an order had already been 
issued by the Amir for the release of Colonel Yate. The envoy added 
that the Amir was very much astonished to hear of the action of the 
Commander of the fort of Spin Baldak, The report, if true, is nodoubt grati- 
fying as it shows that apparently cordial relations still subsist between the 

and the British. It must be remarked, however, that the report speaks 
only of an order issued by the Amir for the release of Colonel Yate. We 
are not told that the Colonel has been actually set at liberty. The detention 
of Colonel Yate for a number of days must naturally give rise to suspicion 
about the Amir. Colonel Yate’s arrest was closely followed by another incident, 
viz., the attempt to cut off communication between Lieutenant Hamer and his 
camp. This shows that the relations between the Afghans and the British 
Be . on the Frontier are by no means cordial. There is moreover one aspect of the 
ee Yate incident which is noteworthy. Colonel Yate has now been in custody 
a: for nearly 4 month and though he is an officer of high standing the English 
._ have yet done nothing beyond sending some despatches for his release, They 
have many times declared hostilities on even lesser provocation. How is it that, 
on. the present occasion, not a single Englishman shows any signs of anger ?] 


10. The British, we fear, are too prone to doubt the loyalty of the Amir 

of Afghanistan whenever any untoward incident 

a Akhbér-e-Islam (49), 28rd occurs on the Frontier. Colonel Yate’s arrest is an 
< aby? a68 aga Ibu bod . instance in point. The incident has led many of 
ae ‘Bist Apr. our British and Anglo-Indian contemporaries to x Bi: 
ie a note of alarm concerning the Amir’s attitude 
oa | towards the British Government. We, however, fail to detect anything in 
the incident which can lead us to infer that the Amir is acting in collusion 
with Russia with a’ view to undermine British supremacy in India. It is not 
~.. “denied that Colonel Yate did cross the British border and that it was natural for 
>  . the semi-barbarous Afghans totake him fora foreignspy. The fact of a camera 
- eS be . being found on his person may have strengthened this suspicion. In the circum- 
Pe ‘oe the only course open to the Afghan officers on the Frontier was 
agen a Colonel - Yate in custody pending the receipt of the Amir’s orders in 
Why they did not release Colonel Yate when they learnt his 
iaty has become the subject of persistent comment in the Anglo-Indian 
‘Press. But it must be remembered that in such cases the Amir’s officers are 
= free to. act on their own initiative and it must be said in justice to those 
who. ry org Yate that they lost no time in communicating with the 
and did all in their power to look after the comforts of their prisoner. 
° aot some-delay did take place before final orders were given for 
: al Yate’s release, hak that was because the Amir had left his capital on a 
af en inting exeursi when the news of Colonel Yate’s captivity reached Kabul. 
4 . \ iy a , : a giving immediate orders to release Colonel Yate as soon as 


f his arrest seems beyond doubt to be dictated by a generous 
hoold 1 de saken. as.a proof of his friendly feeling towards the 

Sultin-ul-Akhbdr considers the report of the Amir having gone 
to he a ruse inventec so aad Argnoan to pins time before 


1} 
Tl. For years past Russia has been steadily advancing through Central 
7 1a he the atti. Si With the intention of ultimately invading India. 
fade oe a eee ee ee ti, Quite recently she has planted her foot in Persia and 
e people of India , , . ? . , 

in'the event of serious com- having obtained commercial supremacy there is anxious 
plications arising on the to establish diplomatic rélations with Afghanistan. 
Hioeth: West eg ? The only country that divides Russia from her 

Kal (10%), 24th Apr. ultimate objective, India, is Afghanistan,- which is 
really the key to India. A handsome subsidy is paid to the ruler of Afghanis- 
tan by the Indian Government. The Amir spends the subsidy upon the purchase 
of arms, but it is not known whether he will use these against Russia or Britain. 
His absence from the Delhi Durbar and the incident of Colonel Yate’s detention 
go to show that he is not really as amicably disposed towards the British as he 
pretends to be. The suspicious conduct ot the Amir and the formation of an 
alliance between France and Russia with the specific object of preventing Britain 
from despatching troops by sea to India have created grave anxiety in the minds 
of British statesmen. Supposing some serious complication arises on the N.- 
W. Frontier and Russia expresses a desire to fight with white troops alone, 
it is plain that the responsibility of meeting the Cossacks on the field of battle 
will fall upon the 70 thousand British troops in India. Even if Native troops 
are allowed to take part in the contest England cannot rely upon them because 
Russia is a past master in the art of diplomacy and can easily win over the 
Native Chiefs and Native troops to her side, because both have at present the 
same grounds for disaffection as existed in 1857. Should such an untoward 
contingency arise, itis not difficult to surmise what account the pampered 
British troops, will give of themselves. It is also possible that the outbreak of 
hostilities on the N.-W. Frontier will serve as a signal to drive the disaffected 
portions of the Empire, such as Ireland, the Transvaal, &c., into revolt. 
What should be the attitude of the princes and people of India under these. 
circumstances P What should they do? We ask our readers to reflect over this 
problem and find its solution. It is clear that the solution must not be in- 
compatible with the sentiment of loyalty. 


12. ‘*The Simla correspondent of a Bombay daily wires to that paper that 
Lord Curzon’s term of office has been extended by one 
L ae mane ashing | year. The news seems to be incorrectly reported, for 
office. there is good reason to believe that the term would be 
Mahratta (7), 19th Apr.; extended not by one but two years. Lord Curzon 
Bombay Punch Bahadur has been getting a good grasp of the administration, 
(350), 200m Ape, and we may frankly say that if he is allowed to stay 
in this country for a couple of years more, he may be trusted not only to push 
forward to some extent the solution of each of the twelve problems proposed by 
him to himself, but also to place the entire administration upon an improved 
basis, Lord Curzon may not be everything that we desire, but he is better 
than the generality of men who are sent out to rule over this country, and a 
change of administration would once more unsettle the direction of policy, 
which, owing to His Lordship’s desire to acquaint himself with the trend of 
public opinion, may, it is hoped, be settled in course of time on good lines. 
On the other hand, a two years’ extension cannot perceptibly mar His Lordship’s 
- political prospects in England. He is yet a young man and may be persuaded: 
to wait for his Jaurels in the field of British politics.” [The Bombay Punch 
Bahddur also expresses its unbounded gratification at the reported extension of 
Lord Curzon’s term of office and eulogises His Excellency for his popular and 
successful regime so far. | ae | | 


18. ‘There are conflicting rumours about the extension of Lord Curzon’s 

Bk a ase -_ Viceroyalty. A few days back it was announced that. 
ae Opinion (39),%4nd the Secretary of State intended to grant him two years’: 
ee extension. Our Allahabad contemporary set down 
the period at one year, while the Advocate of India informs. us _ that. 
Mr. Brodrick has been appointed the next Viceroy. How all these conflicting 
reports are to be reconciled it is difficult to say. Our contemporary of the 
Pimes of India in criticising Lord Curzon’s extension of office observes that 
His Excellency will not be profited by his further stay in India. It , 
instead of .domg him any good, injure his bright prospects in England, says. 
con 160—5 
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the Times. The Afghan frontier troubles, although not menacing at present, 
are likely to add in a large measure to the anxieties of the head of the Indian 
ministration, and in the event of any calamitous situation arising on the 
ontier, Lord Curzon will have to face hostile criticism. That is one phase of 
1@ question. Another phase is that His Lordship has initiated a good many 
reforms and for their completion his presence is much required.” 


14. The willing submission of our people to the British yoke should be 
| rewarded by our rulers by reposing complete confi- 
- Appeal to Great Britainto dence in them. If the British were to remove all 
train the” natives of India to qisabilities under which our countrymen labour at 
amilitary career. . : 9°98 
Arunodaya (86), 19th Present and admit them to all grades in military 
Apr. service, the invasion of India by Russia will for 
ever become an impossibility and should the Cossack 
troops ever venture to enter India they will not return again to their homes. 
Let Britain only introduce a system of conscription in India and the expansion 
of the British Empire to the furthest corners of the globe will be achieved 
in no time. The Indians inherit their martial spirit from their illustrious 
ancestors and are fitted by nature to endure every kind of privation and fatigue. 
The growing wealth and prosperity of the British, on the other hand, has created 
in them an aptitude for commercial pursuits. Let Britain, therefore, pursue her 
commercial conquests and leave the work of military conquest to the Indians 
by giving them an adequate training in arms, How prudent, in short, would 
it be on the part of Great Britain to give effect to the suggestion thrown 
out by His Highness the Aga Khan in his speech during the Budget debate ? 


- . 15, It has been a constant cry of educated Indians of light and leading 
: _._, that in consequence of the Government policy of 
Employment of Indians in yeserving all important lucrative and responsible posts 

the public service, for E th , left h 

Kesaré (108), 21st Apr. or Luropeans, there 1s no scope tert tor the develop- 
ment of native talent and energy, and that if this 

policy be persisted in any longer, it would entail disastrous consequences not on] 
upon India but upon the whole British Empire. This cry has been echoed in 
the public press, the Congress hall and even in the Council Chamber. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale discussed the subject in his speech during the budget 
debate and thoroughly exposed the illiberality of the policy pursued by Gov- 
ernment, The Viceroy attempted to answer the criticisms of non-official 
members on other points but maintained complete silence on this. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale placed certain statistics before the Council in support 
of his contention, which conclusively show that even in such minor depart- 
ments as the Police, Survey, ‘Telegraph, Mint, Customs, &c., the Europeans 
enjoy.a practical monopoly of all the higher posts. The mischief wrought by 
this selfish and unjust policy of Government is manifold. In the first place, it 
discourages the development of native talent and energy and threatens to 
extinguish all administrative capacity in them. It also produces discontent 
in the minds of natives, who think that Government looks upon them as mere 
beasts of burden. Lastly, it necessitates a violation of the pledges conveyed 
ae in the Queen’s Proclamation. There are many civilised and uncivilised nations 
| on the face of the earth and some of these are under an alien yoke and are 
verned despotically. But nowhere except in India, said Mr. Gokhale, will 

e be found such a cruel and rigid exclusion of the sons of the soil from 

all high adiministrative posts. But leaving the question of higher posts aside 

for a moment, can we say that even the subordinate posts are conferred upon 
natives? In many a case the officers of Government have tried to fill such 


posts by appointing poor Europeans and Eurasians. During the Durbar week, 
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Conference of Railway officials was held at Delhi with the object of devising 
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res to secure a larger employment of Eurasians on Indian railways as 
ers, Drivers, Guards, Traffic Inspectors, &c. A number of resolutions 

were passed at the Conference with a view to secure the above object anda 
iroular embodying the purport of the resolutions was sent round to the 
gers of different railways over the signature of the Under Secretary, 
partment (Railways,) of the Government of India. The 

nference were held én camera, but the Sanjibanee of 
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Bengal gave publicity to the matter, which at once evoked loud protests from 
various quarters. The Honourable Shri Ram and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 
asked questions on the subject in the Supreme Council, but only vague and 
evasive answers were vouchsafed to them. Wedo not know how to charac- 
terise these unsatisfactory replies given on behalf of Government. Lord 
Curzon ought to have repudiated the action of his subordinates in the matter in 
more emphatic and outspoken language. The Sanjébanee has brought to light 
a similar attempt to oust the natives from the Telegraph Department with 
a view to prcvide employment therein for ‘poor whites.’ So great and 
paramount is the influence of Anglo-Indian officers in the Indian admini- 
stration that such attempts to displace native agency in the various depart- 
ments are bound to succeed in the long run in spite of the opposition of a 
Viceroy like Curzon. And thus the upper classes of native society will be 
demartialised because they are not allowed to carry arms and will also lose all 
their capacity and energy because they are denied admission to both the 
higher and subordinate grades in the public service. 


16. Referring to the Conference recently held at Delhi with a view to secure 
a larger employment of Eurasians on Indian Railways, 
Pe hubha Suchak (183), 17th the Shubha Suchak observes as follows :—The fact that 
some European Officers of Government took part in the 
Conference shows that Government are in secret sympathy with the object of 
the Conference. Such an attitude on the part of Government is, however, quite 
opposed to the spirit of the late Queen’s Proclamation and gives the lie direct 
to Lord Curzon’s oft-repeated assurance that one characteristic feature of British 
rule is its spirit of absolute fairness and justice. It is far from true that 
in making appointments, merit and efficiency alone are taken into consi- 
deration by officers of Government. But the recent Conference makes it clear 
beyond doubt that racial distinctions play an important part in the bestowal of 
appointments. We wonder how a fair-minded and enlightened Viceroy can 
bear to see his eulogies on the stainless purity and impartiality of British justice 
marred by the open participation of his official subordinates in such movements 
as the Delhi Conference, the object of which is to secure a larger employment of 
Eurasians on railways to the entire exclusion of natives from the higher posts. 


17. A correspondent writes to us from Beena that a nephew of Nana 
Saheb of Mutiny fame is at present leading a miserable 
Remarks on the alleged and forlorn life at Ujjain. He earns his living, it 
—— asc as said, by serving as a corpse-bearer and drowns 
Matiny lec the memory of his better days in ganja to which 
Kal (104), 24th Apr. he is addicted. In the civilised countries of Europe 
and America men who begin life as paupers rise to be. 
millionaires. In India we often witness the spectacle of a prince turning into 
a pauper. It is indeed fortunate that the British strive to improve the condition 
of such paupers of princely rank. Otherwise, they might sink still deeper in the 
slough of poverty. | : 


18. ‘ We heartily welcome the sympathetic spirit with which Lord George 

» Hamilton replied to a query from an Honourable 

Captain Winter’s case in member relating to Captain Winter’s case. We thank 
Pane nion (83), 19th the Secretary of State all the more for characterizing 
A = 4 oy the conduct of Captain Winter towards Mrs. Padshah 
as highly . reprehensible. Native passengers while 
travelling by rail are unfairly treated by Europeans, who think that as members 
of the ruling race they have every right to insult and annoy natives. Lord 
George is a staunch Pory and it was not at all expected that he would condescend 
to consider fairly the rights and privileges of the natives of India. In his reply 
to the question referred to above, His Lordship observes: ‘I have no doubt 


that the Government of India have taken due notice of the repreheasible conduct 
of Captain Winter.’ This sufficiently proves that Lord George did not manifest. 
- racial feeling in this particular instance,........._ If Lord George makes up his. 
mind to regard every Indian question in the above spirit, he will be doing,- 


although-indirectly, a great deal of good to the Indian people, ” : 
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19; We have become so familiar with the evasive replies which Lord’ 
Tee SG gas 3 Salar - George Hamilton gives to questions put in Parliament 
BF any 4 * Yoay (25), shout such paltry matters as assaults by Europeans: 
ee 3 upon natives and outrages perpetrated by British 
sbidiers upon innocent native women that His Lordship’s reply anent Captain 
Winter’s case has verily comeupon us as an agreeable surprise. We surmise, how- 
ever, that His Lordship had no other alternative but to depart in this instance 
from his stereotyped manner of giving replies, because Captain Winter’s conduct 
was utterly indefensible. 


20. Mr. Buchanan, M. P., put the other day in the House of Commons a: 
Garey question re Captain Winter’s insulting conduct towards 
‘ gee d a0 160), a Parsi lady in a railway train in Bombay. Lord’ 
18th Apr. = “"” George Hamilton in reply stigmatised Captain. 
— : ~ Winter’s conduct as reprehensible and said that due 
. notice of it would doubtless be taken by the Government of India. This 
‘= reply is re-assuring and bespeaks His Lordship’s straightforward character 
and impartial sense of justice. Such insolence and domineering spirit as were 
betrayed by Captain Winter can only tend to alienate the sympathies of the 
ruled from the rulers, and a public expression of disapproval of such conduct by. 
the Secretary of State for India must, therefore, be warmly welcomed, 
[The Jdém-e-Jehdnooma makes similar comments. | ie 
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21. “Private Lane has been unanimously acquitted and discharged, 

ais CR Te ee but this has not had the effect of deterring the Indian 
aaaktt Seti, te apprehend Government from taking steps against his companion, 
a. European charged with Emerson, who escaped to England after the abortive 
causing the death of a trial before the District Magistrate. rom the applica- 
a litte iii sates tion for the issue of a warrant made before the Madras 
ams, he ele (90), 26th igh Court by the Public Prosecutor, day before 
yesterday, it appears that the Indian Government 

remain as convinced as ever that there has been a serious miscarriage of justice, 
and that evil-doers of this class should be assured that a flight from the country 
will not deter the authorities from hunting them down. Considering the failure 
to convict Lane, we are not very confident of a better result being 
secured from bringing Emerson to trial again; but the very effort to 
get justice done is bound in such cases to exert a wholesome influence 
and to lessen the chances of such crimes being committed. To Lord 
» Curzon belongs the credit of being consistent and unyielding in. his 
determination to make Englishmen more regardful of the life of their fellow- 

_ subjects in India, and for this it would be impossible to adequately express 
a the gratitude which the country feels towards him.” 


- 22, The audacity of the black natives has at present increased beyond 
SEE ener rere bounds, They are not only wanting in due respect 
by.e European Chaplain upon towards the whites but haul up the latter before 
a native barrister at Poona. courtsof lawon flimsy pretexts. The case of Mr. 
a Deshi Mitra (54), 23rd K.S. Sunawalla, Bar.-at-Law, is an instance in point. 
a ai A Sanj Varimdn (72), This gentleman was riding a cycle oné evening on a 
ae re public road.in Poona, and as it was getting dark he 
got down and began to light his iamp. It escaped his notice that a European, 
ae the Rey. Mr. Nelson, Chaplain of Ghorpuri, was at the moment walking just. 
~ ae to him. The latter naturally regarded Mr. Sunawalla’s action as 
i a deliberate insult to his dignity and wrung his neck with a view to teach 
: him better manners. Mr. Sunawalla, in the heat of the moment becoming 
oblivious of the colour of the person whom he addressed, demanded the Reverend 
rent! ‘sname. The latter refused to comply with the request and called 
ma‘black nigger.’ A European Police Inspector, however, came upon the 
ené,.and the Chaplain was compelled to give his name. Mr. Sunawalla 
ntended to prosecute the Chaplain for assault, but the matter, we learn, was 
migably out of court. There is no question that the Rev. Mr. Nelson. ’ 
conducted liimself throughout the occurrence with admirable forbearance and a. 
c ous regard forthe dignity of his high position. Had there been another 
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European in his place he would have taught on the spot a. bitter lesson 
to Mr. Sunawalla for his audacious behaviour. [The Sdnj Vartmdn publishes 
a similar version of the incident but without any comments. ] 


23. “The recent visit of Lord Northcote to Aden will not fail to strike 
even a superficial observer as noteworthy from more 
Lord Northeote’s visit to points than one. The fact that it is the first time 
“a Prabish (31 after a number of years that a Governor of Bombay 
Ace. oo ok —— thought of going out of his way in visiting Aden is 
in itself a somewhat striking event and as viewed in 
connection with other events that are just now uppermost in the public mind, 
it is not unnatural for political augurs to reasonably build portentous issues on 
it. Coupled with the way in which topics of foreign policy were emphasized 
towards the close of the Viceroy’s last budget speech, the recent announcement 
of the Prime Minister promising firm and more earnest attention to Asiatic 
problems, the visit of Lord Northcote to Aden seems to be fraught with political 
significance. The Persian Gulf question has already caused some anxiety in 
the public mind, and closely following it comes the news of the reported 
capture of Colonel Yate in the North, which will no doubt go to increase the strain 
on public curiosity.......... And it is to be devoutly hoped that the matter 
does not assume a serious aspect, and that by the tactful management of our 
energetic Viceroy everything will be amicably settled ere long. ”’ 


24, The date of the birth anniversary of Shivaji is approaching and we 
have no doubt that the 29th of April will be celebrat- 
Exhortation to the people ed asaday of rejoicing throughout Mahardshtra. It 
of Mahérashtra to hold has been the custom in all countries and at all 
celebrations on the day of t; ' 
Shivaji’s birth anniversary. imes to preserve the memory of national heroes 
Kesari (108), 21st Apr. - With a view to keep alive the spirit of union, 
energy and enthusiasm in the country. In nocountry 
are celebrations inspired by such lofty and sacred motives opposed in a malicious 
or captious spirit. Butunfortunately for Mahdrdshtra there are men among 
us, who are opposed to a celebration in honour of Shivaji. But their 
opposition has completely melted away during the last five or six years. 
Shivaji was, we may say, the very embodiment of Maratha valour and 
patriotism, of enthusiasm and religious fervour. And the services that he 
rendered to Mah4rashtra are such as deserve to be held in high esteem not 
only by the people of Mahdrdshtra but by the Indiansat large. He was 
instrumental in wiping away the stigma of impotence and servitude attaching 
to the Maratha name and the movement which culminated in the foundation 
of the Maratha Empire originated with him. The people of Mahdrdashtra have 
by this time perfectly realised this fact and have never, therefore, shown 
any want of zeal in discharging their duty towards Shivaji in spite of famine, 
plague and other calamities. A national calamity can never be an excuse for 
neglecting a national duty but serves rather to test the people’s sense 
of that duty. We hope the people of Maharashtra will bear this consideration 
in. mind and throw their hearts into the Shivaji celebrations held in their 
midst and make them a success. A Shivaji celebration will as usual be held 
at Raigad (Kolaba) by the inhabitants of Mahdad and Nate. 


25. A correspondent of the Kd/ describes the present condition and 
at at, ais A surroundings of the fort of Shivneri where Shivaji 

GHFEDs Soe Sah was born, He says that the fort, which at one time 
was extremely well fortified and could defy the efforts of a besieging enemy, is 
now in ruins, that its walls and battlements are in a dilapidated condition and 
that it would require more wealth than has been drained away by foreign 
nations from India to restore such historic forts and monuments to their 
former state of perfection and efficiency. He recalls the scene of animated 
bustle and activity in the fort at the time of Shivaji’s birth and contrasts it 
with the air of silence and desolation which hangs over it at present. 
He winds up with an imaginary description of the celebration of the birth anni- 
versary of Shivaji at Shivneri during which the fort is supposed to become once 
more a scene of bustle and activity. Elsewhere, another correspondent of the 
“cow 160—6 . 


.. A typical case of alleged 
hardship arising from the 
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paper tries to refute the charge of being a freebooter brought by some historians 
ye Shivaji and asserts that Shivaji was a national benefactor and spent 


wealth in building forts for national defence. 


26. From time immemorial the protection of kine is looked upon in India 
as one of the most important duties of aruler. In the 
Cow-slanghter in Indiaand Purans we read of many sanguinary campaigns under- 


the importance of the pre- taken by kings with a view to prevent the slaughter 


servation of the bovine species 


‘to Indian agriculture. of kine, At present, however, the rulers encourage 


cow-slaughter and the people remain apathetic over 
— celle a cies the matter in spite of the fact that the slaughter 
! : of the bovine species is gradually paving the way to 
their own ultimate ruin. Eighty per cent. of the population are dependent 
upon agriculture for their subsistence and the ceaseless destruction of kine 
‘that is going on in slaughter-houses in India must tell upon the agricultural 
rosperity of thecountry. Ifthe protection of the lives of the people is the prime 
re of Government, should not our rulers put a stop to the slaughter of cows 
‘which affects injuriously the rayat’s only source of sustenance? We have 
repeatedly drawn the attention of our rulers to this sore grievance of the 
people, but our words have hitherto fallen upon deaf years. We, therefore, 
once more wish to make it clear to them that the protection of the bovine 
species and the welfare of the Indian rayat are closely bound together. Their 
insatiable greed does not allow them fo fix the assessment on land permanently 
‘and one inevitable consequence of periodic enhancements of land assessment 
is the gradual impoverishment of the agriculturist which is accelerated by 
the destruction of kine. The evil consequences of such destruction are 
tent and yet our rulers shut their eyes thereto and are thus helping to 
bring about the ruin of Indian agriculture and agriculturists alike. Ever 
since India was brought under the British yoke, the country is required to 
‘produce corn to meet its own requirements as well as those of Great 
Britain, With a declining agriculture it has become impossible to do so and 
the consequence is that the Indians are underfed. Underfeeding a horse 
harnessed to a carriage is a penal offence in India, but the authors of that 
law have taken no note of the underfeeding of human beings. Under the 
forest regulations grass growing in Government forest reserves may be 
burnt by forest conflagrations but may not be utilised in feeding the rayat’s 
cattle. Happy will be the day when the attention of our rulers is drawn to 
the evils of cow-slaughter and to the stringency of the present forest regula- 
tions. 


27. “Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Mr. Justice Aston have decided that the 
High Court has no revisional power in the matter 
of awards made by the Improvement Trust’s Tribunal 
operation of the Bombay Of Appeal, that Tribunal not being a Court. The 
Gity Improvement Trust Act. applicant for the rule, Mr. Narielwalla, has lost his 
pr 


1 

dm-e-Jamshed (60), 20th case, but he deserves the thanks of the general public, 
Apr., Eng. cols. and of the Bombay landlords particularly, for bringing 
this ‘test case before the High Court. Mr, Narielwalla’s case may be 
taken as a typical one, showing the hardships and loss suffered by the 
Bombay landlords on account of the operations of the City Improvement 
Trust. The applicant bought a property for Rs. 22,500 in 1594, spent 
Rs. 8,000 on repairs and improvements, and the Trust, wanting to buy 


the property» decided that no more than Ks, 17,571 should be paid for it. 
The app 


cant a pealed to the Tribunal against the award of the Special Col- 
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perfectly just. But how isa loss like this to be patiently borne by the landlords ? 
And let it be remembered that Mr. Munchershaw Narielwalla is not the only 
landlord who has this grievance to urge against the Trust.’’ 


28. Commenting on the above decision of the Bombay High Court, the 
Bombay Samdchdr observes :—The decision of the 
eis dae” Samachar (61), High Court may be strictly valid from a legal point 
st Apr. ; Sanj Vartman ' ; : abe f 
(72), 20th Apr. of view, but it raises the question if it is not danger- 
ous to invest the Tribunal of Appeal with uncontrolled 
powers in cases relating to properties acquired by the ‘lrust. Anyhow the 
case has served one good purpose. It has brought to light some of the defective 
features in the Bombay City Improvement Trust Act and thus strengthened the 
hands of those who have been clamouring for a modification of some of its objec- 
tionable provisions. The present juncture is very opportune for the public 
leaders of the city to bestir themselves in the matter and urge Government to 
amend the Act in the light of the experience of its working so far. [The Sdnj 
Vartmdn makes similar comments. | 


29. Commenting on the decision of the Full Bench of the Bombay High 
. Court in the recent will forgery case the Jdém-e- 

C th d- 
ings in ; ‘will for. Jamshed remarks :—* Leheru and those who are to be 
gery case tried before the incarcerated for some time to come, cannot say that it 


Bombay ip —" go, was their ill-luck, or the machinations of the Police 
Qond Ay vba vo aon (O°), that brought them to their present plight. It is now 


| as clear as daylight, that the accused have to blame 
only themselves for their fate. How many such Leherus and Bhabhas must there 
be lurking about in our midst, in Bombay and in upcountry places? The whole 
case throws a most lurid light upon the extent to which our criminal courts must 
be resorted to by villains in the disguise of respectable professional men. It also 
shows how very cautious and circumspect our judiciaries need to be in examining 
all that is placed before them even by menseemingly respectable......... There 
is one matter in the proceedings to which we must not fail to draw the attention 
of all concerned. Incases of such grave importance, where men of supposed 
professional respectability arethe accused parties, is it not the duty of those who 
defend them, to ask for special juries?......... Is it not also the duty of the 
Public Prosecutor to ask for a special jury particularly when he must be aware 
that one or more of the accused are men of means, and may very likely try to use 
every possible means to prejudice the minds of the jury? When a tangled 
mass of evidence, which even a single judge finds difficult to unravel, has 
to be listened to for days, and considered, weighed and decided upon, does not 
the Public Prosecutor consider it to be his duty to apply fora special jury ?......... 
There seems, both for the sake of the accused and for the prosecution, a greater 
safety in having such serious charges, and these too against men of known 
professional respectability, tried by special juries. It seems risky and indiscreet 
to follow the English system of empanelling common or special juries according 
to the nature of the charges. Why should special juries be empanelled in the 
case of murder trials only?......... One more point. What is the cost to Gov- 
ernment in this trial at the Sessions and the Full Bench? And whose fault was 
it that such serious irregularities were allowed to be committed ? ”’ | 


380. Aman by name Daji Vithu Shinde was recently convicted by the Sessions 
‘ ee Judge of Poona of a er of crimes and sentenced 
_Yormments on the preview, to an aggregate term of rigorous imprisonment for 
Bees ty a sa ge 39 years. The previous antecedents of this man are 
Seasions Judge of Poona. somewhat curious and illustrate how the ways of the 

Pratod (125), 20th Apr.; Police sometimes drive spirited men to pursue a career 
' Lokamat ih) 300 oly of crime and lawlessness. Daji Vithu is known to 
Sia don meet. have killed a tiger which infested his neighbourhood 
| in the past. The Police instead of showing their 
appreciation of this heroic conduct called upon him to produce the gun with 
which he had killed the beast. Daji protested that he had killed it with 
a bludgeon. The Police were not-satisfied with this explanation and began to 


persecute Daji, who not being able to endure such persecution escaped from his 
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~ ‘yillage.anc lived thereafter the life of a dacoit fora number of years and committed 
 g béries of crimes. The case of Daiji illustrates how, under the present regimé, 

pluck are occasionally driven itito lawlessness by the acts of the Police 

A ‘the openation.. of the ye Act, ‘Will Government be pleased to consider 

the ag and take steps to prevent a repetition of such misdeeds by the 

e Lokamat and the Sholdpur Samdchar make somewhat similar 


eattie * W Government have been good enough to appoint a Commission to 
2 investigate the wrongful doings of the Police, but 
cd Became ” a we fear we are: not yt mp measurable distance 
eat Surat. _ of seeing the last of Police oppression and cruelty. 
. Praja Bandhu (22), 19th The ilbuing incident needs no comment. One Lal. 
bhai Rambhai, a patidar of Majura village (Amod 
‘Taluka, Broach District) was the other day proceeding to Bombay. He stopped 
‘on the 9th instant at a Dharamsala at Surat where he was assaulted and 
intimidated by Chief Constable Badiprasad Gangaprasad. The poor fellow was 
not allowed to resume his journey until he parted with Ra. 8 to propitiate 
‘the chief constable. His troubles, however, were not over. While he was 
‘on his way to the railway station, he was overtaken by the chief constable, 
‘and had again to be out of pocket by Rs. 25. The patidar reported the incident 
‘at the station and intends, we hear, to take further steps in the matter. 


32. The proceedings in a case recently tried by a First Class Magistrate 

at Broach throw a strong light on the high-handedness 

Adverse comments onthe and oppression practised by the Police in the mofussil. 
@ -eqnduct of the Bhig at Tt appears that two Borahs were carrying on a heated 
o : Tower rt fs), : 9th Apr. discussion in a public street in the city, when Head 
-s | : Constable Gulab Rasul appearing upon the scene 
ee abused them and wrongfully detained them in Police custody. The Borahs 
luckily were men of spirit and lodged a complaint of wrongful confinement 
against the Head Constable, whereupon the Police filed a counter-complaint 
tthem of committing anaffray. The Magistrate found on evidence that the 
latter complaint was ill-founded, while in deaiing with the first he committed 
Gulab to the Sessions, There were two remarkable features in the proceedings 
which show that the Police had conspiredto screen Gulab. In the first place, 
the prosecution of the Borahs for affray was conducted in person by the City 
Police Inspector, Rao Saheb Kishordas, a very unusual procedure considering 
Se the trum character of the offence alleged to have been committed. Further 
os. -the late City Police Inspector, R. 8. Pranshankar, came to Broach all the way 
a from Surat to instruct R. 8. Kishordas and was present in Court throughout 
the Considering the undue interest shown by the Police on behalf 
of Gulab Rasul, it is not unlikely that witnesses for the defence might have 
thought ‘itsafe to hold their peace. The conduct of both the Police officers 
was highly reprehensible and was adversely commented upon by the trying 
Magistrate, whose decision has been reproduced in extenso by the Broach 

. - papers. 


a | 88, * “We have already said that Section 110 of the Criminal Procedure 
ae ; Oode is an engine of epg in the hands of the 
Bes. Police. It. is more. It produces in the lower ranks 
of the Police a lethargy which becomes the cause of 
many a crime remaining undetected and of the 
punishment of many an innocent person. Suppose a 
is wo Ag theft occurs in a village. The Police are soon on the 
a ‘i yee spot. They bluster and swear and feast right royally 
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pen of the zamindar and call upon him to find out the culprits. 

ou ; hy poral or be unable to do 80, he is forthwith denounced before the superior 
woe id the Ma jistracy ‘as a badmash living and thriving by harbouring 
fffenders. He is hauled up-under Section 110. Fearing un- 
, he ontches hold of 


a 


any person with whom he happens to 
ae accuses him of the crime... ..... 
“to suggest that the powers given under. Section 110 

he : ap amilé 6 of the Police and Senanronred to 
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Second and Third Class Magistrates who, when they have satisfied themselves as 
to a particular person having a bad character, should get him arrested and sent 
before the Sub- Divisional Magistrate for trial.’’ 


34. “Itis well worth asking whether the time has not come for another 
risen ae denial Plague Commission to sit and enquire into the remedies 
isis Pcdaieiiaahin (te quire Which might be tried to check the epidemic and sug- 
into the plague and plague gest practical measures, suited to the habits and require- 
administration in India. ments of the people among whom they are to be tried. 
Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 24th Jt will be observed that by this time over a million 
oe and a half of people in India have perished by the dis- 
ease, since it first made its appearance in Bombay in 1896. ‘The figures for the 
seven years are instructive. In 1896—that memorable year of unexampled panic 
. and wholesale exodus at the very name of plague—there were recorded no more 
than 1,700 deaths. In 1897 the mortality was 56,000; in 1898, 1,18,000; in 
1899, 1,35,000. Then camea spell which made many of us believe that the 
plague would either disappear altogether the following year, or gradually die 
out before a cycle of seven years had been completed. The lucid interval of 
1900, with its recorded mortality of 93,000, was followed by the figures climb- 
ing up to 274,000 in 1901, while 1902 recorded even more than twice the 
number of deaths registered in the previous year, namely, 577,000. The 
figures of this year need no comment. The present weekly record stands at 
. 32,000, and it can be easily imagined what the present year’s total will 
come to. From the figures we have given, it will be seen that, except in 
the deceptive year 1900, each successive twelve-month, since 1896, has 
recorded a higher figure than the preceding one.......... It will thus be seen that 
if there ever existed the necessity of a Plague Commission it exists to-day, when 
there are unmistakable signs of the disease becoming more and more virulent, 
and when absolutely no efforts are made for the adoption of a systematic policy, 
based upon the experience and teachings of the past.” 


35. ‘“ We regret that on the morning of the Vesakhi day at about 10 or 11 

| A, M, a Eurasian, in company with another of a fairer 

es wt Bukcer(@ind): colour, took his stand a - “ corner of the Zena- 
a Murasian at Suksameine); na Ghat to photograph the females who were bathin 

ion (49), 18th Apr, half-naked within the Ghat walls. The same pe 

men being chased from thence by the angry populace 

took a boat and standing on the water at a distance repeated the same mischief. 

We draw the attention cf the Collector to this regrettable incident which 

greatly exercised the public mind on that day. He can ascertain the facts for 

himself and we, too, would try to ascertain the names of the persons who 

committed the mischief.” 


36. The A Luz warmly commends for support by the Portuguese 
community of Bombay the Nursing Fund started by the 

i no ie on iggy Honourable Mr. Justice Crowe and Mrs. Crowe, and 
Nursing Fund started by the calls upon the members of that community to give 
Honourable Mr. Justice their mite towards so praiseworthy an object, in 
Crowe and Mrs. Crowe. which, it says, the community is personally interested, 
a a Schl a — since a large numberof the Goanese community 
dagrenteeeee PPh avail themselves of treatment in the J. J. Hospital. 


Apr. ; ee : 
Pr |The Anglo-Lusttano expresses similar sentiments. | 


37. A Jalgaon (Khandesh) correspondent writes to the Indu Prakash :— 
On the outbreak of plague in this town, the District 

3 ees — at Jalgaon Magistrate, Khandesh, ordered a complete evacuation 
7 Lo ar a as (315, 20th Of the infected localities. The order was no doubt both 
Apr. just and wise, but we are afraid that in issuing it no 
thought was given to the question as to where the people 

were to go, <A poor man called upon the District Magistrate and prayed that he 
should be provided with temporary quarters if he was asked to vacate his 
house. He was curtly told that he should make his own arrangements. If the 
officers of the present benign and mabap sarkar thus unceremoniously turn away 


those who apply to them for mercy, where are the latter to go in their: hour of 
CON 16Qas7 
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 istres, 1, Ite apkbceliiea aan Cot. able to provide tempo gga sheds for the 
- people, they should not insist upon wholesale evacuation, It is to be hoped 
that tl eD @ will either cause huts to be erected at Government 
expense for ‘the accommodation of the poor people, who are ordered to evacuate 
thei eciwellings, or cancel the order about evacuation, if that be not feasible. 
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Po, ‘We hail with approval the new Press Libel Law which will be shortly 

put on the legislative anvil of the Government of India. 

change in the Under the new Act no person can lodge a complaint 

2 of of Luibel relating © for libel against the Editor of a newspaper without 
Fetecttiae “C19 (19), 19th previously obtaining the permission of the Advocate 
‘Apr. General for doing so. Such a provision, we need hardly | 
say, will be hailed with genuine relief by many honest 
journalists who, at present, are deterred from freely criticising public men and 
measures by the fear of being hauled up before a court of law ona charge of 
defamation. Of course, there is some danger lest the scurrilous section of the 
ress may wantonly abuse the latitude of criticism which would be permis- 
sible under the new law, but we do not think it would be very difficult to 
forestall this danger by providing proper safeguards against such abuse in the 


Act itself. 


Education, ; 


aa With regard to the letter of a schoolmaster, which we published in a 
recent issue (vide paragraph 21 of Weekly Report 
. Alleged monopoly given by No. 15 of 1903), objecting to the alleged monopoly 

the Educational Department given to English publishers of school-books in India, 

to Messrs. ~S5ageaa & es we are glad to be able to say that the ‘monopoly’ 
Sie of certain -text- is nothing more than upright; that the best books 
books used in Government On given subjects have been and will be selected, 
Schools. whether by native or English writers; and that old 
Voice of India (13), 25th Hooks will all be disposed of before new ones are 
Apr. offered for sale. The object of the Government appa- 


rently is to obtain the very best text-books for the students.” 


40. The sad deaths that recently occurred from plague among the students 

of the Grant Medical College forcibly bring again to 

ae * Desirability of providing our notice the inexcusable neglect of Government 
+ residential quarters for jin regard tothe provision of suitable quarters that 
a Matic ee ng 3 will fully meet the requirements of the annually 
Apr., Eng. cols. F increasing number of the votaries of the art of healing. 

The urgency of the matter has been very strongly 

~~ gid prominently represented to Government times without number, not only 
i by the College authorities but also by members of the local Council and the 


ublic -press. The representations, though influential, seem practically. to 


ve n on deaf ears. The latest answer given by His Excellency the 

eo Governor, who presided at the last annual prize distribution of the College, 
|. to the appeal made on behalf of the students, is discouraging enough. People 
Baek have now begun clearly to read through the stereoty ped excuse, viz., want 


me of fi nds, usually pleaded by Government, for neglecting to discharge some 
Be |. gk te duties, It cannot certainly be that the Government is 
eee vinced i. the necessity of providing residential quarters for Medical 
udents.. The report of the Universities Commission lays particular stress on 
e questior of the provision of hostels for College and High School students. 
bib 62 zo ‘ 8 60 far 2 to make it a necessary condition for the affiliation of a 
: at the Arts Colleges do require and are toa great extent 
: ith ‘ ential quarters, much greater is the need for them in the 
nedical institutions like the Grant Medical College, where ‘students are 

: es resent fron Ay 2 ,the morning till 5 in the evening, and in 
ses the atte: adance. As) : a am irge zently necessary, We wonder how 
Se eS oT tn oontinnonaly egtec 3 rtbe interests of as many ‘as 650 
- We do not know i in the case 
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of the recent deaths whether the victims caught the infection within the College 
premises or anywhere else, but this much is certain that the provision of 
residential quarters will minimise toa great extent the chances of such sad 
occurrences. Whoever be held responsible for these mishaps, Government. 
ought not any longer to delay the performance of the sacred duty which they 
owe to the Medical students.” 


Railways. 


41, <A correspondent writes as follows to the Jém-e-Jamshed :—It is to be 
Afisged qrisvanies 2 the regretted that Government are indifferent to the griev- 
people of Bérsi concerning NCes of the people of Barsi concerning the manage- 
the management of the Bérsi ment of the Barsi Light Railway. Some of these 
—_ grag tf 2 (60). 0, Stievances had formed the subject of a number of in- 
mn amshed (60), 20th ternellations by the Honourable Mr. Dixit at tho last 
meeting of the local Legislative Council, but the replies 
elicited by the Honourable Member were for the most part disappointing. The 
railway isonly 21 miles in length and Government have given special concessions 
to the Company as regards the management of the line. The public,. 
therefore, have a right to expect that the management of the railway is con- 1 
ducted with a due regard to the convenience of the public. This, however, is not is 
the case. The present rates for travelling over the railway are 24 pies per mile 4 
for the upper class and three pies per mile for the lower class. When the line 4d 
was first opened the higher rate stood at only 12 pies per mile and it is not 
quite clear why it should have been doubled later on. It is reported that this 
was purposely done with a view to exclude the natives from the upper 
class as European passengers hate travelling with them in the same compart-. | 
ment, Theenhancement of the rate, however, has not proved profitable to the 3 
Company, and it is the duty of the Government to see that the Railway Agent 
does not sacrifice the interests of the general public to those of a handful of | 
Englishmen. The Agent draws a salary of about Rs. 1,500 per mensem which, 
we think, is too high as compared with the yearly income of the Company which 
does not amount to more than Rs. 50,000, If Government do not interfere in 
time in the management of the line, it will be the duty of the public leaders 
of Barsi to approach the Directors of the Company in London in the matter. 
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Municipalities. 
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42. A Karad correspondent — to the Prekshak:—The permanent 

; Mamlatdar of Kardd having recently gone on three 

of yw saa ne le age months’ leave,! the Vice-Presidentship of the Taluka 
Kardd (Sdtdra) at a general Local Board temporarily fell vacant and a general 
hp the ies Local meeting of the Board was convened to elect a new 
"Py hebrigey5 gist Apr. Vice-President. The acting Mamlatdar, Mr. Gune, 
was requested to attend the meeting, but he came 

very late and kept the other members waiting for over three hours. On 
_ arrival, he took the chair at the meeting without being formally elected to the 
office and later on insisted on his own appointment to ‘the olfice of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Taluka Local Board. The members.of the Board desired to elect 
another man, but Mr. Gune opposed their wishes and eventually carried his 
own point. If educated officers of Government will thus insist on usurping 
authority in local bodies, the cause of local self-government is bound to sulfer 
and the only chance of establishing cordial relations between the Government 
officials and the leaders of the public will be lost for ever. ; 
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43. The Ahmedabad Municipality has once more come under the cloud 
Siiiiadin iti ea of official disfavour. ,We learn that the Civil 
District Civil Surgeon, Ah- U7Seon, Colonel J. W. T, Anderson, has addressed 4g 
medabad, against the plague @ letter to the Collector in which he has passed a a 
administration of the Ahmed- scathing condemnation upon the plague ad ministration on 
abad: Municipality. of the Municipality. It is alleged in this letter that 


, Fujords OS), 19th Apr. the Municipality has yet taken no steps to evacuate 
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»that.the Managing.Committee has gone even. so far 
s ollector’ s order on the subject to be ” eat that the 
fun off ality tid refused its sanction to the expenditure to be incurred on 

j healtt gfe sand that it has not .yet hibited caste dinners in the city. 
Colonel Anderson considers the ioe Commissioners to be utterly unfit 
for any ible work and stro recommends the transfer of the 
© administration in the city ern their hands to those of Government, 
- Doderet, Collector, has forwarded this letter to the Municipality and has 
called for an explanation with reference to the specific complaints contained 
in-Colonel Anderson’s letter. The reply.of the Municipality is awaited with 
keen interest by the public. 


44, A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—A meeting of the 
‘i : ~ Municipal Commissioners of Ahmedabad was conven- 
23nd Apr Samdchér (51); 64 on the 17th instant to consider Colonel Anderson’s 
ale letter. A reply was unanimously adopted contradict- 
ing in the main the allegations made by Colonel Anderson re the inaction of 
the Municipality in taking measures against plague. The Commissioners in 
the course of their reply point out that it is highly necessary in the interests 
of the public that the Chief Plague Authority should act in co-operation with 
the Municipality in stamping out the epidemic and request the Collector to 
consider how far the intemperate language of Colonel Anderson is calculated to 
bring about this result. [The paper in the course of a long leading article on 
the subject remarks that the reply of the Municipality completely demolishes 
Colonel Anderson’s allegations and exonerates the Municipality from all 
blame so far as its plague administration is concerned. ‘The paper hopes that 
Government: will compel Colonel Anderson to withdraw his allegations against 
the Municipal Commissioners, if he does not do so of his own accord. | 


45. ‘The Ahmedabad Municipality ow to be fond of an unenviable noto- 

. riety. The civic fathers of the capital of Gujardt found 

Fg coger (60), 20th it diff cult, for eleven long months, to find a iukhe man 
naam for the post of Municipal Secretary ; ; and compelled by 
a warning from the Collector that unless they came to an understanding among 
themselves and filled the vacant place, Government would make the appointment 
for them, they have, at last, selected a gentleman last week, as to whose qualifi- 
cations even his electors themselves cannot have honestly much to say. A Hindu 
gentleman, whose chief qualification was that he was a Mamlatdar with about 15 
or more years of service in the Revenue line, has been appointed to a post where a 
knowledge of sanitation and engineering is chiefly wanted.......... Out of no other 
consideration but of racial antipathy the Municipal Commissioners of Ahmedabad 
have deliberately passed over the claims of an abler and younger candidate, and 
‘have thus refused their city the benefits which it would have undoubtedly derived 
“from his appointment. So much for the public spirit and wisdom of the Hindu 
councillors of Ahmedabad. Since the election we have read that Colonel J. W. 
7. Anderson, I. M.S., Civil Surgeon, severely criticised the Municipal Commis- 
gioners ‘as unfit for any serious work.’ We have consistently appealed in 
these columns for a generous and liberal development of the policy of the Indian 
Government in the matter of local self-government, and regretted the suppres- 
sion of individual Municipalities on grounds of incompetence and inefficiency. 
But what can the Government do when even such a Municipality as that of 
Ahmedabad systematically neglects its duty, and indulges in vagaries as dis- 
- ereditable to educated men as to honest, public-spirited citizens? Is it by such 
men as these—men who cannot satisfactorily manage the public affairs of a city 
Hike Alimedabad, men who for clannish purposes ‘deliberately disregard public 
i —that Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji hopes to see India efficiently administered, 
when. British officers have handed over the control of the government to what 

: - : India’ s educated sons ? Poor, deluded Parsi patriot ag 


46 One of the worst features of our town is the deficiency of. its water- 
“A ast Pie ate -supply., Especially during the hot weather the scarcity 
ag Soares 0 sh Ee at of, aon Se. The noe felt as to amount to a public 
“ Pedhishel (48); 1705 Ape, . STiavanc estion of coping with it has been 
ef Municipality ra number of years 


f 


past, but it does not seem to have received that attention which its importance 
demands. We haves been making suggestions on the subject from time to time 
but so far without avail. The introduction of pipe water in Bijapur by devising 
and carrying out a regular scheme of water-supply isa work of time, but pending 
the realisation of that happy consummation we wouldsuggest-to the Municipality 
a more modest and feasible course, viz., tostore rain-water in the ditch around the 
city and to supply the townsmen with water from that source during the hot 
weather. The adoption of such a course will, we think, goa long way to mini- 
mise the water difficulty during the summer months. 


Native States. 


47. “The ugly rumours about Lord Curzon’s intentions of making some 
re _ very beneficial transactions of territorial exchange 
natant and Native with certain Native Princes are again gaining ground, 
Mahrétta (7), 19th Apr. | 20d one can only voice forth the warning betimes 
that the public does not altogether approve of his 
Lordship’s doings as a bargain-maker. The Morning Post seriously deals with 
a Punjab bazar rumour to the effect that the Maharaja of Kashmir is being 
coerced to acquiesce in a proposed readjustment of the North-Western 
Frontier which affects the Maharaja’s possessions. The Maharaja, it is said, is 
asked to exchange the Province of Kashmir for that of Sialkote, On the other 
hand, the Maharaja Scindia is also being persuaded to make a similar exchange 
of territory in Central India. Just at this moment the Maharaja and Lord 
Curzon are shikaring together, and we may only hope that the former may not 
fall a victim to the seductive process of which His Lordship is a past master.” 


48. ‘* Weare sorry to hearthat His Highness the Raja of Nabha contem- 
Rumoured jntention of His Plates retiring in favour of his son, We have not 
Highness the Raja of Nabha ‘he pleasure of knowing this worthy Sikh, but from 
to retire from the gddi of the all accounts his withdrawal from public life at this 
State. ey ; juncture, however desirable for his own spiritual 
‘“ aes of India (1%), 25th Welfare, may prove a very serious loss, not only to 
a the State he so wisely governs, but to the Sikh con- 
federacy as a whole. The Sikhs are in sore need just now of an exemplar ; 
and, if we had a voice in the matter, we would advise the venerable Raja to 
take the Koer Sahib as a co-adjutor in the work of administration, and retire 
at a less inopportune time,” 


49, We learn from a Simla contemporary that the Maharaja of Nabha has 
intimated to the Government of India his desire to 
abdicate his ga@dz in favour of hisson so that he 
might spend the evening of his life in religious con- 
templation. We do not know what truth there is in this report, but coming as 
it does so soon after the voluntary abdication of the gddi by the Maharaja 
Holkar, it is bound to have a perturbing effect upon the public mind. In com- 
menting on Maharaja Holkar’s retirement from the cares of administration, 
we had pointed out the undesirable consequences of such resignations. We cannot 
recall a single instance of a native ruler having in the past thrown up the 
responsibilities of administration out of a bond fide desire to spend the closing 
period of his life in religious quiet and seclusion. It is surprising that such 
a desire should suddenly manifest itself in the minds of Native Chieis inthe 
beginning of the 20th century. We hope the above report is without founda- 
tion, but it it turns out to be true, we shall be obliged to associate the wonderful 


Shri Saydit Vijay (86), 
18th Apr. 


phenomenon of the resignation of Native Chiefs with Lord Curzon’s regime and 


the public will, in future, be accustomed to hear of one or two such resignations 


every year. | 


50. In the course of his Budget speech the Viceroy seized the opportunity 
: sof, vindicating his policy in entering into an agreement 
. Comments on oo ped with the Nizam in respect of the Berars. His Excel- 
oem te de Mie ye lency considered himself fortunate inasmuch as he had 


meut. .. a ' : 
“Kesars (108), 21st Apr- © and much-vexed question of Berar and characte 


the agreement’ as honourable to both the parties : 
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yerned. _ Whatever ‘be the feelings: of the Viceroy cn the subject, ‘no 
ought fa ‘will look upon the agreement as reflecting credit upon 
© sense of justice of the British Government or as honourable to the self- 
reéapect rand the exalted position of the Nizam. It is needless to say that the 
Viza ‘was in no way a gainer in the period during which the question remained 
pending. The action of “the British Government was throughout unsatisfactory. 


o 


Hyderabad Contingent was, in the first place, maintained without the 

permission of the Nizam and the latter was coerced into paying its cost by 
mortgaging the Province of Berar. Even the surplus revenues of the province 
after defraying the cost of the Contingent were not paid to him. But can even 
the new hareement be said to be advantageous tothe Nizam? Assoon asthe arrears 
of the cost of the Contingent were recovered and the necessity for maintaining the 
} t in future had come to an end, justice required that the province should 
be ceded back to the Nizam. The Viceroy says that negotiations were con- 
ducted throughout on a footing of equality and in a spirit of perfect candour 
and friendliness on both sides, that no undue influence was brought to bear 
= on the Nizam, that the decision finally arrived at gave as much satisfaction to the 
s Nizam as it did to the British Government and that it was none of other people’s 
business, therefore, to cavil at the arrangement agreed upon. We live, it seems, 

in times when the subjects of Native States count for nothing! They are like 

the eattle in a fold, absolutely dependent upon the will of their master. The 

Viceroy added that of all the Native Chiefs, who participated in the Delhi 

Durbar, the Nizam was the most highly pleased. If this be true, it must 

be said that there is a great deal of difference between the present Nizam 

and his father and also between the present Minister of Hyderabad and the late 

Sir Salar Jung. The father of the Nizam in signing the agreement ceding 

: Berar to the British felt that he was parting with a limb of his body, while 

| the late Sir Salar Jung considered that it was his sacred duty to get back 
the province and persistently endeavoured till the last to secure this object. 
Ts it not then a little curious that both the present Nizam and his Minister 
should willingly consent to lease the province in perpetuity to the British Gov- 
ernment and cheerfully take part in the Delhi Durbar? But children are 
often tempted to part with a jewel for a glittering toy. The Nizam, his 
Minister and the Private Secretary of the latter have been decorated with the 
distinctions of G. C. B., K. C. 1. E., and C.1. &., respectively, and it is no wonder 
that they should dance with joy at the sight of the new gewgaws and consent to 

forego the precious possession of the Berars. 


- - 51. It is a matter for regret that the Bombay Government should look 
3 Li tion With utter impassiveness upon the present deplorable 
in lege’ mole! State (KA- state of affairs in Wadhwdn. The late Thakor had 


thidwar). 3 _ left property worth 22 lakhs of rupees to the present 
yr Himéyatt incumbent of the gddi, but the latter having squan- 
(62), 19th Apr. dered away the greater part of this sum is now 


obliged to extort money from his subjects by questionable means. Mr. 
Samaidas Chhaganlal, late Karbhari of Wadhwan, took advantage of the 
-'Phakor’s weaknesses, and managed to provide snug berths in the State for his 

protégés. During the regime of the present Karbhari Mr. Balvantrao, who by 
the way is a relation of Mr, Samaldas, the administration of Wadhwén has drifted 
into . an even worse condition than: before. People get no justice in the 

tate and the miseries they have to endure know no bounds. The Thakor is 
in debt to the tune of 15 lakhs of rupees. In fact, the administration of Wadhwan 

‘40 h rotten that we fear there is no chance of improvement unless 
‘ > Btato is'put under the management of the Agency. 


ee ae : % Intelligence extracted from the press. 


Sos lil 2..." # Mr. Judge, Amistant Collestor of Salt Revenue, and Mr. Threlfall and 
Pe abso Mehl. wesoe i) ol; thedate Mr, Kavasji J. Patel, Coast Guard Inspectors, 
A case of pirac serve the thanks of the public, as they 
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culprits have been, with great skill, traced and their punishment secured. 
The boats concerned in the piracy have |been made over to the Nawab of 
Janjira with a view to their being burnt at Jafrabad. Itis a pity that the crew of 
the Bhawaniprasad could not be hanged for murder, as the corpus delicti was 
wanting. Mr, Judge says that forsome time past he has heard disquieting 
rumours of piracy on the coast and it is possible that these gangs have committed 
more havoc than is as yet known. But now that they are caught and punished, 
we may hope with Mr. Judge that, for some time at least, piracy has been wiped 
out on the coast north of Bombay.” . 


53. A crowded meeting of the Parsi Anjuman of Udwada was held on the 
20th instant, under an order of the Bombay High 
Report of a meeting ofthe Court, with a view to ascertain the views of the Parsis 
Parsi Anjuman of Udwadain of Udwadda on certain issues involved in the appeal 
+ em with the Udwada in the Udwdda Fire-temple case which is now 
ire-temple case. é , : 
Akhbér-e-Soudégar (50), Pending beforethe High Court. The circumstances 
22nd Apr.; Jdm-e-Jamshed which led tothe appeal are as follows :—The late Bai 
(60), 22nd Apr.; Bombay Motlabai, mother of Mr. N. M. Wadia, C.LE., 
Baméchér (51), 22nd Apr. had spent about Rs. 1,25,000 for building the 
present Fire-temple at Udwdda and had pur- 
chased some additional lands and established a maintenance fund of 
Rs, 61,000 for the Fire-temple. A trust-deed was executed in her favour 
in 1896 in virtue of which her son, Mr. Wadia, claimed certain rights 
of management and control over the temple which were contested b 
Dastur Khurshedji on behalf of the Parsis of Udwdda. The Subordinate 
Judge’s Court at Surat having decided the case against Mr. Wadia, the 
latter preferred an appeal to the High Court. The learned Judges 
wanted to ascertain if the Parsis of Udwdda were prepared to accept the 
risk of giving up, under a judicial order, the maintenance fund of Rs. 61,000 
and also the additional lands purchased and thereby obtain exclusive 
control over the Fire-temple. Mr. R. D. Sethna, Registrar, was commissioned 
by their Lordships to convene a meeting of the Parsi Anjuman of Udwada 
and record votes on the issues raised in the case. The meeting was duly held 
on the 20th in the premises of the Fire-temple. Mr. Sethna had called a 
Police party with a view to prevent any possible disturbance as feeling on the 
question ran very high, At the commencement of the proceedings, which were 
throughout in Gujarati, the Chairman read a letter from Messrs. Nanu and 
Hormas}ji, Attorneys for Mr, Wadia, in which they alleged that the presence 
of a strong body of Police ia Udwada had created ascare among Mr. Wadia’s 
partisans, and that many of them had, in consequence, stayed away from the 
meeting. Mr. Sethna regretted that an adverse interpretation had been put upon 
his action, and asked the Police to retire and offered to record votes at his 
bungalow till the next morning. He then proceeded to explain to the meeting 
the questions on which the High Court wished to ascertain the views of the 
Udwida Anjuman. The meeting was unanimously in favour of obtaining the 
control and management of the Fire-temple, and the signatures of the voters 
were duly taken down by the Chairman. Mobed Dorabji Sidhwa then requested 
Mr. Sethna to convey the thanks of the meeting to the learned Judges of the 
High Court for showing the consideration to ascertain the views of the Udwada 
Anjuman. A vote of thanks was next proposed to the Chairman for the tactful 


and impartial manner in which he had discharged his onerous duties. It was 


passed with acclamation, after which the meeting dispersed. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th April 1908. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are suroaiied to send Heceebery, 
Spécial Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as.stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1903) 


eee: 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Rdition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, Circtls- 


ENGLISH. 


(Nagar) ; 35. 
Mahrétta... .... «| Poona... ~— «| Weekly... —...| Narsinh Chint#@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (ChitpAéwan Brahman) ; 28. 


Phenix ... ae «>| Karachi ... .»-| Bigweekly .-| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 soo} 400 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly ... —_...) John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 a 240 
2 | Day Tawareh sah Peo Daly ow LF Tae, Reale As terme) 0 
3 | East and West ... .+»| Bombay... »»e| Monthly .o ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer...) Do. ... ws. Weekly ... | K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 oe 500 
6 | Karachi Chronicle sc] Marhehi «> vest DOs cee ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ... 400 
6 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... see] Daily — acs ...| Prataprai  Udeshankar,' B.A.; Hindu 190 
7 

8 


9 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... w-| Daily «ee .--| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ‘in we rs 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ../ 1,000 


11 | Sind Gazette ove ees, Kardchi ... ...| Bi-weekly ...| M. DeP. Webb... rr eee ae ees 500 


12 | Sind Times anes tl me cae we ae Cee -«-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 pers 200 


18 | Voice of India ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... si eT Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 51;| 1,800 
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14 | Deshabhakta ‘ius .«-| Baroda ... .«.| Weekly ... ..-| Wasantl4l Sunderlé4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar) 1,300 
. Brahman); 41. 
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15 | Gujaréti ... 08 ..-, Bombay... a. ...|_ Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
Bania) ; 50. 


16 | Gujarét Mitra... ...( Surat aa oe) ee ee .--| Hormas)i Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 44 ee nae 600 
17 | Gujarat Punch _... ...| Ahmedabad «+! Do. ove -+-| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 27 aid 600 
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18 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ‘ol Oe cas --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 44 


19 | Haiser-i-Hind ©... i I i ->} Do. ... A--| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 eco 2,900 


20 : Kathiawadr News... ».| Rajkot ... te Bi-weekly ---| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... eee _ 400 


21 | Kathidwar Times mee ee —. ok se ...| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 500 
| 3 Brahman) ; 34 ¥ 
22 | Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... .».| Jethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 


| -. ‘| taan); 34. 

43 | Rast Goftaér ae so, DOMME. tel DO. tne .«.| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... wei =—-1,550 
24 | Satya Vakta eee sce, Do. ou Fortnightly eos Kesbaviél Harivithaldés; Hindu (Shrimli 550 a: 
| nla); 04, | a 

25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda... ...| Weekly... ...| Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ..;| 4,200 a 


96 | Surya Prakash .... vee Surat ... wa ak «| Umedram Nagind&#s D&y4bhai; Hindu 200 
é (Bania) ; 25. | | 
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Q7 |Deen Mitra ... «a Bombay ., «| Do. . «| Sadwtabiv  Vishvanéth  Mayfdev; Hinda| _ 600 
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Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


‘Weekly 


Daily... 


~ | Muhammadan ; 29. 


e».| REV. Mr, T. HE. Abbott... one ‘0s 


.»»| Hari Narf&yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 36 

...| Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Sévidrim Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

...| Sévlaram Amritrao. Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 29. 

»..| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bréhman); 32. 

...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 

--| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 

...| Damodar Sdévl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 


40. 
--:| Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 


-»»| Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 36. 


.? | Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... ove 


...| &. X. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 86 wee one 


{1) English— Ghulam Hussain HidiatalHa, B.A., 
LL. \s. ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 cee 


-»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


...|/ Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 70 ... 


.«.| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


...,| Annéji Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshash 
Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 41. 


Govind Gangdidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
5x nastha Bhdtusan) ; 27. 


oa ey Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Nandbhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 cas 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
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man. « See Ge cS Ue Nathélél Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha| 195 
nia); 26. 
Fursad ... eee -+s| Bombay .. »»-| Monthly .«.| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi; 44... — ... 600 
| Gap Sap oe ae — a os >| Fortnightly ...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbén; Pdrsi;27  ... 425 
Hitechchhu cee -o Ahmedabad ./ Do. ceo ...| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
| J4m-e-Jah@nooma ...| Bombay ... nS Pe ~ ete ...| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi ; 28 ol «=e 
JAm-e-Jamshed ... et ae ro-| Daily = .00 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 ...f 9,000 
Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] MABITA =. -.| Weekly ... ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
; Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
K4thi4wddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ...| Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... jf ek. we ‘sbaks nee 
Navséri Prakash ... ooe| Naveari .,. oe) Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jamaspji ; Parsi ; 55 o0 nr 800 
Nure Elam oes -eo| Bombay... — «se| Monthly... »s.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 es 600 
Ny4yadarshak ... «-/ Ahmedabad __,..| Fortnightly ...| Gatal4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 
eee wr eer Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
Praja Mitra eee ...| Karachi... »-| Bi-weekly -«»| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
Praja Pok4r coe voo] BUFAE ace -«-| Weekly ... »e-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... es ‘a 400 
Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a) ae sie ied ae 
Punch Dand eee coe, «D0, ane a oe ee .-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania), 700 
42. 
Samsher Bahadur... eee} Ahmedabad ...., Do. cee ».| SAaVaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: | Bania) ; 61. 
Sdnj Vartaman ... -+| Bombay ... coe] Daily see .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,440 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. , 
| (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
Stri Bodh ... ee = wee) «Dow wee} Monthly ...| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
Surat Akhbar ewe ee ae «| Weekly ... ose] Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48... wii 300 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha a a 3 Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
Vishvadarshan ... oa Kaira oe. ae ate -»»| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Bréh 1,487 
man); 28. 
HINDI. 
Pasdit . ... ove © Poona ... -o:| Weekly 0 --- Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... eee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
Digvijaya ... ss ree) Gadag ... «>| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
; | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
Hubli Patra ses «| Hubli... a ee ee | Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
, , Brahman) ; 32. 
Karnatak Vritta ... | Dharwar a eh oo ..|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karh4da Brdhman) ; 33. : 
(2) Anndcharya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hinduj 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; v4. 
Loki Bandhu «.. coe} Do. ave ve eee eae ...| G@ururgo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
_ (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ 
Loka Mitra oe «=. pee] Haveri (Dhar) Do... | Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Bréhman) ; 27. 
Rajahansa... © «+ «| Dharwar eee} Do. co - oes} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 76 
2 héda Brahman): 40. —_- 
Rasik Ranjini ... «| Gadag ...  ...! Do. 4c. eeei Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kano 200 
ManitHt. | 
Arunodaya Thins ww | Weekly... —_...| Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu 800 
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| aaa Dnyin Siger 
100 | Hindu Punch... 
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: 107 | ‘Keral a 
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...| Monthly 
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ae 
:| Daily ... 
# O00 Weekly eee 
*2; Do. eee 
= Do. eee 
a ee 
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eos} Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
...| Hari Dharméji Géndhi ; Hindw(Véni); 27...) 400 
«>| Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréihman); 325 
4). 
.»:| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
»»-| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Braéhman) ; 38. 
...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
...| Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 
41. 
e+| Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
.-+| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
.»-| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 186 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
...| Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdéhman) ; 55. 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 250 
man); 88. 
...| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 39. 
ee K4shinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pdwan Brahman); 50. 
»+-| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ;.Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. | 
ee.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
.»-| Shivrdm Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
nese gore Brahman); 36. 
---| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
Brahman; 44. . 
.-| Hari N&rdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,000 
Bréhman) ; 36. | 
...| Krishnaji N&r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 
Brahman) ; 48. 
| Bal sengadbes Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu} 14,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
»--| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar ;. Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
...| Ramkrishna. Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 1090 
Brdhman); 26. Z 
...| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
-.| K4éshingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brabman) ; 48. 
--| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. | 
eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
.. | Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
-.| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 450 
Bréhman); 27. 
‘ee! Vishnu R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu es 
(Deshastha Brahman); 49. 
_..| Wéman ne Kukde; Hindn, (Deshasth} . 390 
' , Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 150 
a Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
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Prabodh Chandrika 
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Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra ove 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shéhu Vijay... 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu coe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant ... oe 
Sudarshan... oe 


Sudhakar ... oe 


Udyamotkarsh ... 
Vartadarsh ove 
Vidya Vilas  .. 
Vidyarthi ... ove 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vrittas#r eee eee 
Vr itta Sudha eee 
Veli cc ws 


SINDI. 


Khairkh4éh Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Islam ... 
Sind Sudhar cee 
Sookree 4... oes 


URpv. 


| Ajaibat-i-Bembai 


Sultén-ul-Akhbdr 


Chandrika... hea 
Siddheshvar ner 
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Islampur 
Yeola_... 
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Daily «+ 
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...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


.».|Balchand HirAchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; : 


Brahman) ; 37. 

Narayan ‘arsink Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 . 


Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 


35. 

Hari Narayan Limaye; 

Brahman) ; 67. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; ; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 

man); 29. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 _.... 

B4labhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 

Vdman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 22. 

Vishnu N dréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brehman); 33. 

Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; 
“ee 36. 

n Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

ogo range ; 43. 

Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
24. 

Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pa4wan Br&éhman) ; 48. 

Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 51. 

Laxman Vaman Khat4vkér ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 

Nana DédAji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 37. 
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154 | Gampevati s. ove] Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... |...) Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé&jurkar; Hindu| 160 
veate bee | Deccan), (Brahman) ; 35. 


155 Gulbarga Samfchér »++| Gulbarga geek. DO. cece eee — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Briéhman) ; 350 


pe Manarur ann Sansxnrr. ) 
| 186 | Bramhodays we ees Kolh&pur ...| Fortnightly ,.. oe _ Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
| | réhman 
PoRTUGUESE-K ONKANI. 


167 | Alu... ese ...| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese 3 23 oes roe 700 
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ae | Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


En italics, 
»— -* «Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
os list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Ast of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


: the accent is left out, and the short a (Sj = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
an Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


( D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politios and the Public Administration. 


1, “The Lndian Daily News states that it is announced that Their Royal 

we .  Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will 

Pen ae Pn m.. staan visit India during the next cold season, unless anything 
ee Sutneeee of Wales to Unforeseen occurs. ‘The news will be welcomed with 
India during the ensuing cold great joy throughout the country, for dearly as the 


weather, : ; Indians love to see Royalty in their midst, there 
Bist ieher gy om can be no one of the Royal family whom they 
Opinion (33), 26th Apr. are more anxious to see than their future Emperor 


and his illustrious consort. It was a deep disappoint- 
ment to them that Their Royal Highnesses could not visit the country last cold 
season and be present at the Durbar to witness the outburst of loyalty and 
affection with which the Indians greeted the proclamation of the accession of 
their beloved Sovereign to the British Throne. But though the Durbar will 
have become a thing of the past when the Royal couple visit India next 
December, the loyalty and the devotion of the Indian people will remain as 
intense and deep-seated as ever. In the case of the Indians it is no exaggera- 
tion, it is no mere figure of speech, to say that their attachment to the Throne 
of England and its august occupant, as to those near and dear to him, increases 
day by day ; and if anything, the enthusiasm with which they will greet their 
future Emperor and Empress will, therefore, be greater than would have been 
evinced had Their Royal Highnesses visited India at the time of the Delhi Dur- 
bar.” [The Native Opinion writes :—It goes without saying that the visit to this 
country of the heir-apparent to the British Throne will spread a feeling of 
universal joy among the Indians, but we are naturally led to ask what effect the 
visit will have upon the material condition of the country. Plague and 
famine have already harassed the country, while the Delhi Durbar and the 
cost of the receptions of Viceroys and Governors have imposed a severe strain 
upon the finances of many Native States. Asthe Chiefs will be called upon to 
accord a fitting reception to the Prince of Wales, they will of course be obliged 
to incur fresh liabilities. Thus while the visit will produce a feeling of 
temporary joy in the land, it will entail a lasting burden of debt upon many 
a Native Chief. | 


2. ‘* British Indian settlers in the Colony of Natal have addressed a repre- 
sentation to Mr. Chamberlain, setting forth the legal 

Memorial submitted by disabilities under which the Indian subjects of His 
Indian ng ot — Majesty the King-Emperor are labouring. It ig 
sae ordre 5), 26th Apr., temperate in its tone, but its very moderation consti- 
Eng. cols. tutes its strength. It is well-reasoned and fair in its 
demands and unless Mr. Chamberlain chooses not to 

listen to the voice of reason and justice; it is difficult to see how the present 
regime of oppression and injustice can be allowed to continue. The veriest, 
loafer from Europe or South Africa is at liberty to roam from one end of India 
to.the other, But in Natal even the most respectable Indian traders are 
subjected to harassing and humiliating treatment. The memorialists invite 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attention first to the provisions of the Dealers’ Licenses 
Act which came into force in 1897. It practically confers absolute power upon 
the licensing officer to grant or refuse applications for licenses to shop-keepers 
or hawkers. There is a right of appeal against the decisions of licensing officers 
to certain local bodies. But these not infrequently misuse the powers vested in 
them and the Supreme Court of Natal has no jurisdiction to interfere in such 
eases. The Act checks Indian enterprise, asa person to whom a license has been 
granted for any yar might be deprived of it the very next year......... . The 
memorialists ask for a restoration to the Supreme Court of its jurisdiction over the 
decisions of ‘the local bodies which very often consist of interested traders, They 
complain that though Indian traders, as acknowledged by the local authorities, 
have always been ready to comply with the conditions as to sanitation prescribed 
by the law, they are not permitted to get licenses to trade merely because of the 
colour of their skin! As remarked by them in their representation, the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act is an engine of very great oppression, and it‘is not a little shameful. 


- that such a piece of legislation should be enforced against the Indian subjects of 
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lajesty. The i Réstriction Act of Natal was promulgated on the 
| . Itis the basis of the restrictive legislation which received the 
¥al ofthe Legislative Assembly in Cape Oolony. It imposes on intending 
an education tést whereby a knowledge of one of the European languages 
isingisted.updn, A merchant, however intelligent and well-versed in one of the 
Indien lanquages, falls within the category of prohibited immigrants. One of 

the most harassing features of the Act is that it stands in the way of bringing 

te South Africa storemen, salesmen, assistants, clerks, cooks and other domestic 

servants. . Applications to the Natal Government to admit such persons for 

logal. requirements have been invariably refused with very rare exceptions, 

Under the Act, a domiciled person is unable to bring with him his parents or other 

rélations, though the latter might be wholly dependent on him! Can anything 

bezmore monstrous than an enactment which requires a cook to possess a knowledge 

of.one of the European languages or deprives an Indian of the society of his 

prente? .......... ‘That British subjects, neither criminals nor paupers, 

should find it difficult to enter any part of His Majesty’s dominions is a thing 

very difficult to understand,’ say the memorialists with an amount of self- 

restraint which Indians alone can show. We caunot help characterising 

the whole thing as disgraceful. The memorialists contend that Indian settlers 
contribute to the State Exchequer and have 4 fair claim upon the general - 

revenue so far as educutional facilities are concerned. Their children, however 

well-behaved and well-bred, are debarred from attending ordinary Govern- 

ment schools, even when their mother-tongue is English and they live 

entirely in the European style........... The indentured Indians have to pay a 

poll. tax of three pounds every year if thev decide to remain in the Colony after 

: the expiry of their indentures. But the Natal Government have now 

d a law imposing a tax on children above the age of 13 in the case of girls 

and 16 in the case of boys. The memorialists pray that, as such legisla- 

tion is against British traditions, the Royal assent may be withheld from 

it.........,. The Protector of Indian Immigrants in his last Report certifies 

that’ the Indian immigrants resident in the Colony of Natal form an 

orderly, law-abiding and respectable element of the community and may be 

considered as generally prosperous. Will Mr. Chamberlain continue to treat 

with indifference the grievances of these people? If the new-born Imperialism 

is not of the bastard kind, he cannot honourably tolerate a state of things which 

5 reflects nothing but discredit on all those who are responsible for it directly or 

otherwise and is a derk blot upon modern civilization.” 


3. “There prevails = some quarters a leeling of satisfaction that in the 
Fe ransvaal some relaxation of the rigid laws against 
Mey “i of India (18), 204 Thdians has been made. We welcome the i 

made by the Colony to ‘educated’ Indians, but the 
‘“pusiness’ man, who has most to do in Africa, is no better off thereby. 
We. have seen a copy of a memorial addresscd to the Colonial Secretary by 
the Indians at Durban. It relates to grievances which call for immediate 
rélief at the hands of the British elector; not of the politician in power. The 
business-man-: cannot do all his business with educated gentlemen. He needs 
odoks, clerks, ns, salesmen, underlings of all sorts. To these the relaxation 
jast-announced does not apply. This is the foremost grievance, because it cuts 
‘Off the very hands, so to speak, of the Indian trader. The memorial quotes 
specific examples of oppression upon Indian tradesmen. A merchant of 
séventeen years’ standing in the Colony was not able to renew his license only 
cently. People cannot bring in their parents if the latter do not know some 
lropean language, nor can they hope to ‘educate their children well, The 
-poll-tax is ‘bad enough,’ but is rendered worse by being imposed on boys and 
girls of 16 and 13-years. The memorialists ask piteously ‘ When the finality 
the list of our disabilities will be reached ?’” ) 
: 4. Slowly as the high fever of Imperialism, so rampant in England 
ee eas dese 2S ; uring the days of the unrighteous South African 
>, ,Sthe South African Colonies war, is subsiding, the British people are rubbin 
A meas og OTR A aan : oe te ; . ewer 8 
NS ee "(19), 26th their eyes and making the discovery that after all the: 
ae. 3 et: 60 Ba ee /fdea of ‘Pp Federation is ap antom, pure and 
mo eS gityple, “and that the day of its realisation is receding | 


: . : 
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instead of nearing as the most passionate votaries of that fallacious fetish had 
sanguinely hoped. Not that there is anything new in the discovery. The fact 
was long since pointed out to them by a minority who formed the more 
sober and statesmanlike section of the nation. Such, however, was -the 
heat of the rampant Jingoism, which is now-a-days re-christened as Imperialism; 
that the opinion of that minority was contemptuously set aside. The rest of 
the nation gibed and jeered at them as a coterie of Little Englanders, lost to all 
sense of patriotism and dead to all sense of that higher and nobler responsibility 
which the Imperial sway of Great Britain had brought in its wake all the wide 
world over during the closing years of the nineteenth century!......... While 
these false prophets of the hour screamed and vociferated and promised their 
followers to take them to the New Jerusalem of their own creation, the true 
prophets cried in the wilderness.. Their voice was drowned by the deafening 
cries of the other Mullahs. But the Boer war has been over for some months 
past. The bellicose fever has subsided. Revelations after revelations have been 
made which have informed the nation how it has been deceived, and how its army 
has proved to be rotten to the core in spite of the heavy expenditure of millions 
in times of peace and the burden of the new war taxation.......... Reaction has 
now come; and with reaction, the knell of Imperial Federation has been 
tolled. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was the first to strike the note while 
unfolding bis unlucky budget which the bumptious Mr. Brodrick has made a4 
by-word of reproach among friends and opponents alike of the Goverment. Thé 
cat was let out of the bag that it was hopeless to expect the Colonies to pay a 
brass farthing towards the expenditure of Imperial Defence, abroad and at 
home! No wonder, collapse soon after followed among the rank and file of the 
Imperialistic gang.......... The Colonies were too selfish to contribute a penny 
towards an object the utility of which in their opinion was exceedingly proble- 
matical. They were only anxious to paddle their own little canoe and be happy, 
leaving the Mother Country to bear the burdens of the self-imposed responsibili- 
ties of an over-grown and unwieldy empire as best it may! Whata petrifying 
response indeed was that coming from the Colonies! As the Economist puts it: 
‘The Colonists were keen about getting a better entrance into the English market 
for their own goods. But they were quite indifferent to the prospect of a 
fractional representation at Westminster; they declined to take upon them- 
selves a larger. share of Imperial burdens; and they showed no desire to 
influence Imperial policy, except where it happened to touch their own 
special interests.’ So here is the tolling of the knell of Imperial Fede- 
ration. This one fact made clear by the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
set the nation a-thinking. They are now revising their ideas, and inquiring 
what. true Imperialism may be. Luekily for them, they have already been 
assisted in evolving the new idea by the Great Apostle of Imperial Federa- 
tion himself! Before his self-imposed embassy to South Africa, Mr. Chamberlain 
was so cocksure of the near realisation of the Federal Idea that he never missed 
an opportunity to proclaim his assurance of the ultimate triumph of his fetish, 
But the prophet has returned a sadder and wiser man. He has returned to unlearn 
what in his self-complacency he thought he had learnedand taught. Thus both 
he and the people are now unlearning all about Imperial Expansion and Federa- 
tion. On 20th March last, Mr. Chamberlain proceeded in all his glory to the 
city, the very hot-bed of Imperialism gone mad,—for the gold bugs who brought 
on the discreditable war are mostly to be found congregated there,—and recounted 
the principal topics of his mission. Fully conscious of the insuperable difficulty 
he had confronted, he boldly tried to grapple with it and revive the drooping 
spirits of his confréres in the making of a federated empire. According to the 

conomist ‘the Imperial idea, as he had again and again stated, was founded 
on the willing qo-parinership of all the elements of the union of which it was 
built, and the Colonial Conference, and much that had happened since the 
Colonial Conference, had shown that this initial co-partnership did not exist.’ 
The desire, then, of the Colonies to be in closer union with the Mother Country 
‘turned out to be non-existent.’ That was the most cruel stroke of fate which 
laid low at once the federal idea of the great apostle. The Colonies flatly 

refused to assist by a penny the Mother Country in her ambitious dream of 
a grand federated empire. As our contemporary shrewdly remarks in a tone of 
veiled irony: ‘They were quite content that Great Britain should’ run the em* 


pire and that. Parliament poner remain the Parliament of England, 
oe pe nd and. - But -Mr.. Chamberlain: never loses his self- 


possession, 
a dasekecthe cietiare: of his idea, the bolder is the front he presents to 
‘ghow:that he is no coward in politics. So taking the bull by the horn he coolly 
informed the assembled plutocracy, which have so strenuously promoted Im- 
these’ last few years, that the federal ‘idea is all right —only the home 
Finperalist that is Ohamberlain & Oo.,‘ have gone ahead.’ They are ‘in advance 
e Colonies.’ There is no lack of sympathy, aye, affection on the part 
f the offsping for the parent. Only, as the apostle remarked, ‘their own 
a local affairs have become so important and so absorbing that ‘perhaps they 
- failed to appreciate adequately all that is due from them as members 
of the Empire to which they are proma to belong.’ Unthinking offspring of 
the good mother. ' How narrow-minded !..,...... Unfortunately for Mr. Cham- 
‘berlain, this new idea has not been so light-heartedly taken up by the Colonies, 
So after all, we come to this confession that Imperial federation had never 
its with the Colonies. No. It was the bright idea of this brilliant Colo- 

= inister who plumes himself on his far-sighted statesmanship! What a 
blow, however, the Colonies have given to this precious statesmanship | But 
does Mr. Chamberlain still entertain the hope that as the ‘ new spirit’ permeates 
the tae Coloion they will come round to his views ? Common sense forbids the hope. 
On the contrary, we fully agree with the Hconomisit that there is every reason 
to think that as these Colonies grow and prosper, their own affairs will become 
more and more interesting to them, and the probability that they will 
put them on one side, in order to give attention to Imperial affairs, will grow 
proportionately less. So that, instead of the federal idea growing with the 
wth of the Colonies, there is every chance of its receding into oblivion till a 
ew. years hence it is completely buried, witha suitable inscription by the 
Little Englanders who, after all, are proving themselves to be truer prophets 
and truer patriots than the entire crew of Imperialists. Meanwhile we can 
only exclaim: ‘ Alas! for the vanity of human wishes,’ and especially for 
the vanity of the Great Apostle of Imperial Federation. It rose like a phan- 
tom and must vanish like a phantom, andthe day is not distant when its 
funeral oration will have to be pronounced and its epitaph written in indelible 

ink with a pen of iron.” 


_§. Since the reverse sustained by British arms in Somaliland in October 
ia ti emesis last, the operations in that country were not 
Kesari (108), 28th Apr, - marked by any noteworthy incident, until last 
a? week intelligence was received all of a sudden of the 
—* disastrous defeat of a British column under Colonel Plunkett. It is said that 
ie that officer with a party of men was in pursuit of the Mad Mullah, when the 
latter overwhelmed him with a large force. Reuter reports British casualties 
during the fatal encounter to be 11 officers and 181 men. No one who reads an 
? account of the skirmish, can help feeling sorry. It is conjectured that further 
— reinforcements will be sent from India. It will not of course be the first time 
ae that Native Sepoys will be called upon to face death in a far-off country. But 
what makes us particularly deprecate the operations in Somaliland is that 
a although they do not promise any substantial benefit to the British Government, 
ee. our people are being killed for nothing. The Prime Minister asserted a few 
a months while speaking of Somaliland, that that country was in no way 
= particularly useful to England. What was meant by the Premier as a solace 
to. the feelings of Englishmen is, however, the root of our sorrow. If Somali- 
land is of no particular use to England, we cannot help observing _ that 
it,is not only utterly. unbecoming a highly civilised nation like the British 
ae hat ag fi should strew the plains of that country with the bones of their 
— soldiers, but that such an act is very nearly akin to barbarity. Those who are 
a acking. their brains to devise plans of a campaign in such a country 
mi eee, among the vilest of mankind. Many of our Anglo-Indian 
| | in the fury of. their indignation against the recent. reverse, 
ly urge Government to chastise the Mullah promptly. Others now 
nes Mullah mad, while. some have expressed unbounded regret 
british officers. , But none counsels the abandonment of a war, 
sa needles ‘mayeltier of of mén. -Perhaps,; native ‘lives count for. 


a 
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little in the eyes of Englishmen. Perhaps, some natives might prefer death in 
the sandy wastes of a distant land to falling victims to plague in India, The 
loyalty of our people has by this time been placed beyond doubt. But it isa 
misfortune that because they happen to be loyal they should be employed 
indiscriminately for any purpose by British politicians. We hope the latter 
will at least reflect that the Indians are not born to die in a useless cause, and. 
we most loyally entreat them not to be guilty of the sin of needlessly sacrificing 
their lives, ! : 


6. It seems that the British are being terribly harassed by the indefati- 
; gable Mad Mullah. At the outset of the campaign 
(150), 27th A gig ahadur ‘Reuter gratified the vanity of the British nation by 
; a wiring exaggerated accounts of British victories. We. 
had grown familiar with reports of heavy casualties on the enemy’s side; but 
now the scale seems to have turned the other way and the British are reported. 
to be sustaining severe losses, A gloom seems to hang over the whole Empire, 
and one feels that the British are cailed upon to face the ordeal of another 
Boer war. In the recent reverse sustained by Colonel Plunkett it was lucky 
that the Mullah spared some of our men, otherwise we would have remained 
completely in the dark about the details of the sad disaster. 


7. “A fresh blow to the hopes of a united Empire from a people who 
talk most of Imperial unity! Reuter says that, in 
The Australian Post Office view of the expiry of the English mail contracts, at 


authorities and the employ- the end of the year, the Australian Postmaster General 
ment of coloured labour on 


elit shinee. has formally notified to the British Post Office that the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 29th Commonwealth will not become a party to any future 
Apr., Eng. cols. agreement concerning steamers employing coloured 


labour. What does Mr. Chamberlain and those who 
talk so grandiloquently of the unity of Imperial interests, think of this ?........, 
It is too early yet to say how this fresh difficulty will be got over. Australia 
is, no doubt, a free governing colony, and she will be acting within her rights 
in refusing to ‘ become a party to an agreement involving steamers employing 
coloured labour.’ But will not the Indian Government do likewise, that is 
to say, refuse to be a party to any agreement involving steamers employing 
seamen who are inhabitants of British Colonies? It will not be in the 
power of the Colonies to prevent the adoption of such a retaliatory policy; 
and when the Imperial Parliament is called upon to interfere, India will have 
every right to say : ‘ First ask the Colonies to mend their ways.’ Weare anxious 
to see Lord Curzon remain at the helm of -affairs a little longer than it is feared 
he will, for this reason among others that it is not likely that any other Viceroy 
will take so broad a view of England’s obligations to India as he does, or will 
be strong enough to make use of the independent powers the Government of 
India possess in defence of Indian interests, The admission to natives into 
British Colonies is refused on the ground that they undersell the white traders and 
brush shoulders with the white Colonists. Why this fresh restriction should 
be imposed, when there is no such danger to be apprehended is hard to 
understand. When will the South African Colonies give a similar intimation to 
_ the British Post Office? The example of Australia is sure to be copied 
before long.” | 


8. “The long detention of Colonel Yate even, after the British Envoy’s 
representation to the Afghan Commander looks rather 
Gus wones Tete, an ugly affair seeing that Habibulla has ever professed 
uardt Mitra (16), 26th like his fath , Ge r faithful all Th te whi 
Apr., Eng. cols. like his father to be our faithful ally. It is whispered 
in some quarters that Habibulla, unlike his liberal- 
minded father, yields much to priestly and anti-European influence. But it is 
suspected in other quarters that the Ameer is amenable to the same baneful 
influence which has more than once plunged Afghanistan into a war with the 
Indian Government, we mean, the Russian influence. At any rate the action 
of the Afghan Ruler in the present instance seems inexplicable. If Colonel 
Yate transgressed the British boundary the best course for the Ameer 
was to have demanded an explanation of his intrusion, but to-. lave 
detained him for so long a time on no plausible ground shows that the ~ t 
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“yet to learn bis.-father’s astutencés in diplomacy. We 
good sense will prevail over the -baneful influences now at 
ul ‘ane ‘avert the danger of 8 re-adjustment of affairs in the buffer- 
.'» fhe Ameer cannot be so or purblind as not:to have realized by 
time that it is British friendliness that maintains him on the throne. As 
wer'go’ to the - we hear that the Colonel has been released; but the news: 
has: not heen officially confirmed. The long detention at any rate does not 
r well for the peace on the Frontier, for it would lead the tribesmen to 


euge 
think lightly of the Paramount Power.” 


i, 9 4 cannot be denied that Colonel be grote 4 Mgrs the terms 

| : of the Treaty of 1880 by crossing the British frontier. 
oa. (151)) We do not think any right-minded person can feel 
ne for the penalty which he had to pay for his 
indisoretion.. Some papers have published a report that the Amir is sorry for 
Colonel Yate’s imprisonment, but on our part, we are quite sure the Afghan 
Ruler thinks that his officers on the Frontier acted with propriety and circumspec- 
tion in the matter. 


10. Colonel Yate has at last been released and there is no longer any 
oceasion for our Anglo-Indian contemporaries to 
Kesaré (108), 28th Apr. cast aspersions at the Amir’s loyalty and to stir up 
' hatred in the minds of our rulers against that 
tentate. We do not yet know why Colonel Yate was, arrested. There 
is no. doubt, however, that he was guilty of a grave indiscretion in crossing 
the British border in violation of the Treaty of 1880, although we admit that 
there might have occurred instances of such violation not followed by serious 
results in the past. The detention of Colonel Yate cannot, therefore, 
3 be considered unjust. But some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries have 
tried to make a mountain of a molehill by investing the incident with 
unnecessary importance. They are calling upon the Government to take 
ivorous measures in the matter because the incident, accor ding to them, has 
served to lower British prestige in the minds of natives. The narrow-minded- 
ness of these journalists is contemptible. The release of Colonel Yate, however, 
has silenced their campaign of calumny against the Amir. 


— 


11. Colonel Yate’s imprisonment naturally gives rise to misgivings in the 

aioe minds of thoughtful persons about British relations 

Gujardts (15), 26th Apr. = ith Afghanistan. It istoo early as yet to predict 
what turn events on the Frontier might take in the near future, but 

signs are not wanting to show that the Afghans regard with suspicion, if not 

alarm, the attempts of the British to introduce Western civilisation into their 

eountry. Their attitude in this respect is not wholly without justification, 

‘It.is a matter of common knowledge that the policy of Western nations is to 

sow the seeds of decay and ruin, under the pretext of spreading civilisation, wher- 

ever they go. The Afghans, it appears, are on the alert to avert such a contin- 

gency. They may be barbarous so far as knowledge and learning are concerned, 
but they show an innate shrewdness and foresight in bafiling outside attempts 
to encroach upon their independence. They realise only too well wherein the 
happiness of their country’ consists and they descry in Western civilisation 
a danger to their political independence. They are aware that the so-called mission 
ofthe Christian nations to spread civilisation in their midst is really prompted 
not by philanthropic motives but by a desire for self-aggrandisement. In the 
present case the arrival of Lord Kitchener at New Chaman served to arouse their 
uspici against the British, By imprisoning Colonel Yate, however, 

they haye made it clear to the British Government with what vigilance . and 
-stuteness they are marking British movements on the Frontier, 
'* 2. The Kal writes in a sarcastic tone :—The reasons why Colonel Yate was 
eter: | vested by the Afghans are not yet known, but the 

»» oak (104), 1st May. silence of the Amir shows that Colonel Yate was not 
Boe 4 5 9°. gailty of any offence. If this inference’ be correct, 


>. ting 
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gays 


ve offence in detaining an innocent British Officer 
‘of one mionth. The British should certainly not 
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pocket: this serious insult to their Imperial ptestige. Ef they take no steps in thé 
matter, their action will be misunderstood. What punishment should be meted 
eut to a friendly ally like the Amir need not be pointed out to our Government, 
because they are daily inflicting such punishments to offending Native Chiefs 
in India. They should at once stop the payment of the subsidy to the Amir. 
If this form of penalty be not approved, the Amir may be deposed like: 
Malharao Gaekwar and transported to some distant country and a fertile 

vince of his kingdom like Berar should be taken on perpetual lease, 

, why not compel the Amir to submit a resignation of his chiefship? But 
the Government of India hesitate to adopt a stern policy towards the ruler of 
Afghanistan. We simple-minded natives of India cannot fathom the secret of their 
mild policy towards the Amir, but presumably the secret will be found to lie in 
the strength of the Amir’s army and his state of military preparedness generally. 
He is importing arms and ammunition of improved pattern from Europe, while 
his country possesses excellent natural defences. The Afghans, besides, are 
noted for their bravery and the bitter experiences of the British in Afghanistan 
in 1842 and 1880 must have taught them that that country is not like Hyder- 
abad or Indore. The recent experience of the British in the Transvaal 
must also, to a certain extent, be acting as a damper upon their aggressive 
zeal. Ifthey had apprehended any opposition from Hyderabad and Indore 
as they apprehend from Afghanistan and Russia, they would no doubt have 
shown forbearance and magnanimity in dealing with those provinces. 


13. “Colonel Yate has been released by the Afghan authorities, and he has 
Bs gone to stay with his brother at Quetta. Nothing has 
A Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 30th een said officially as to why he was made a prisoner 
pr., Eng. cols.; Vozrce of ; ; 
India (13), 2nd May. and detained so long, and perhaps nothing will be 
said for some time to come. Colonel Yate’s release 
does not, however, lessen public anxiety as to the political situation on the 
North-Western Frontier. The Amir is paid eighteen lakhs of rupees to be 
India’s ally and to spare her certain anxieties. But though he continues 
to receive India’s money, it is doubtful whether he continues to be her ally. 
There is no definite pronouncement from official quarters as to his attitude and 
intentions. ‘The chief reason for subsidising Afghanistan has been, as we have 
said, to add to the people’s sense of security , but events have been happening 
which, far from lending any security to our position, make us distrustful 
of the ally into whose coffers we have been pouring crores of rupees, these 
many years past.’’ |The Voice of India writes:—‘‘The Amir has done wisely 
to release Colonel Yate, but in view of the friendly relations of the British 
with Afghanistan it is regrettable that he should have been detained so long. 
Perhaps when the public have fuller information relating to the incident, 
the action of the authorities in Afghanistan will appear in a different light.” | 


14. Foreigners assure us that me introduction . railways, telegraphs 

, . and other modern scientific appliances into India has 

i “ y wel ee multiplied the means of happiness available to the 
happiness afforded by West- people and that the latter must, in consequence, be 
ern nner ST happier than their forefathers in the past. But, as a 
at (20s 48 Sage matter of fact, actual experience belies this inference. 
We are not happier in spite of the increase in our means of happiness. How 
are we to explain this paradox? Our lives are dreary and desolate and 
our people are being dragged through the mire of misery, which is worse: 
than death itself. And yet all the inventions of modern science are at our 
command. We can whirl round the world in avery short space of time, 
our streets are lighted with electricity, the telegraph brings news tous every 
morning from the farthest quarter of the globe, and still our life is extremely 
miserable, In former times our country was happy, though men could not 
then I age fluently in English nor did women enjoy the luxury of wearing 
English attire. Our countrymen were not the less happy in those days 
because lakhs of them did not die in a year of famine, nor were they 
the less religious because starvation did. not compel them to embrace 
Christianity. Our cattle were not slaughtered in those days, nor was 


~ 
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gs-happy as our ancestors.: Why should ‘this beso? Why should not an increasé 
in our means of happiness make us actually more happy? Count Tolstoi has 
tried to penetrate this mystery and offered a solution thereof. That savant 
narrates how at the birth of ‘Christ, Satan grew despondent and was dismayed 
td see his empire lost. After the lapse of several centuries during which the 
world enjoyed perfect peace and happiness, Satan’s crew once more gathered 
round him and endeavoured to inspire the heart of their master with the at 
of regaining his lost empire. The Denna of Industry exclaimed that it would 
roduce machine-made articles which would become useless in no time. The 
mon of Division of Labour promised to reduce men to mere working machines, 
The Demon of Locomotive exclaimed witha shrill whistle that it would make 
men wander away from their homes. The Demon of the Press said that it 
would disseminate foolish and silly ideas. The Demon of Medicine promised to 
make men care for their bodies and neglect their souls. The Demons of Charity, 
Kducation and Civilisation made similar promises, and last of all stepped forth 
the Demon of Law and Government and assured its Lord that it would give a 
license and monopoly of dacoity and murder to one individual, who would 
be privileged to kill and plunder openly and systematically. On the strength 
of this last assurance Satan re-established his empire in the world. Count 
Tolstoi has in the above unfolded to us the true meaning of Western civilisation, 


and progress. 


15. “If by any means one Englishman out of every ten in India ong be 

; made to think the thoughts and share the views 

By co dBosadghow cn expressed by Mr. Blair, Editor of the Hnglishman, 
bridge it. ee in his lecture to a Calcutta audience, mainly composed 
_Voiee of India (18), 2nd of his own compatriots, a new light would begin to 
May. illumine the confessedly dangerous and divergent paths 
which the two races in India-are pursuing. iow to bridge the gulf, how to 
create a tie of sympathy, between the Indians and their English rulers, is the 
uestion of questions in Indian politics. ‘ Pleasant or unpleasant, hard or easy, 
the Sphinx-riddle we have to read is to create » common interest between the 
Indians and ourselves. It is an urgent problem, more urgent even than currency 
or famine relief,’ says Mr. Blair rightly. For more reasons than one, says he, 
the English population in India ought to interest themselves in the millions 
amongst whom their lot is cast. ‘The most important of these reasons is that of 
British permanency. ‘ It is folly to build upon British bayonets. The only last- 
_ing foundation of our power is the respect and confidence of the Indian peoples, 
even if we never find our way to the Indian heart.’ The truth of this state- 
ment comes home if we look at the political situation of the Empire. When 
and ‘with whom England may have to undertake a war is uncertain. What 
if this process of estrangement should go on at such a crisis Pp—asks Mr. Blair. 
= | He invites the English public to share this ‘alarmist’ creed of his. A native 
ao paper passing a trevanable judgment on Russian rule is a danger-signal, and 
i should open new thoughts for Englishmen. He admits that there are great 
: difficulties in the way of perfect harmony, but a solid feeling of sympathy 
i ‘and commion interest may be created by a better treatment of natives by © 
a ishmen. Not merely this selfish political reason, but also the ethical, 
a ould incline Englishmen more towards the Indian people. Mr. Blair 
ecommends some remedies, one of which is- for Englishmen to master at least 


a 


indigenous language. Next, ‘if we merely change our general out-look,’ 


e “ . 


jurprisingly much good might be found in the Indian. A change of attitude, 
a neighbourly feeling, a necessary appreciation of the fact that these people 
gre the yery means of livelihood to,so many, a greater desire for mutual under- 

gtanding——these will be the materials wherewith to build a strong bridge 
he. (gi barn ay, across the widening gulf between, the ruling race and the ruled: in 
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17 
16. Sir Edward Law made a curious defence of thé military ex 
<A in India in the course of his Budget speech. ‘It 
Sir Edward Law on the mass & possibly be objected,’ said he, ‘that our total 
a expenditure of military strength isin any case toolarge. I am happy 
“Mahrétta (7), 26th Apr, 0 join issue at once and directly with such critics.” 
. But in the very next sentence he seriously says: 
They (critics) cannot, for the want of information, which cannot be made 
public, be in a position to pronounce an opinion on the necessity or otherwise of 
ter or smaller military preparation and consequent expenditure. The 
Government of India, acting on the fullest information and with the advice of 
competent Military authorities, consider that certain things are necessary to 
meet certain eventualities and it is their duty to take action and provide 
accordingly.’ Can anything, we ask, be more vague and mysterious than this 
last sentence? And yet thisis a statement with which Sir Edward 
Law joins issue with the critics of the Government. And if the critics fail, as 
is alleged, to appreciate the position of the Government for want of certain in- 
formation, we do not quite see how the position is in any way made better for 
them by their being told that the information cannot be made public. From 
this point of view the blunt reply of Sir Edmund Elles that after all 
Government are the best judges of the necessity and the extent of the present 
military charges was better than the mystifying reply of Sir Edward Law. 
When it is urged that Government are the best judges of the present military 
charges, a discussion of figures hecomes superfluous. But we shall on another 
occasion show how the figures about the military charges can be manipulated 
and have been manipulated by the official exponents in the Budget debate.”’ 


17. We think that if the system of conscription were to be introduced 
into India, it would be the best provision against 
An appeal to Government the contingency ofa foreign invasion. But our rulers 
to train natives to a military are probably afraid that if the natives are trained to a 
““Arunodaya (86), 26th Apr. Military career they might seize the opportunity of 
rising against Government when the latter are, at some 
future date, involved in hostilities with a foreign power like Russia. Such 
a fearis only natural. We meet in the past history of Europe with many 
instances wherein foreign rule was ultimately overthrown by the conquered 
nations. But there is no ground for such an apprehension with respect to India. 
The people of this country are truthful, honest and loyal to the core. They do 
not care who rules them so long as the administration is sound and efficient. We 
do not mean to say that there are no malcontents in the country. Possibly 
there are some adventurous spirits amongst us, who are eagerly looking forward 
toa period of trouble to improve their lot. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that all Indians are cast in this mould. It is, on the contrary, the earnest 
prayer of the people of this country that the British Government may take 
them into their confidence and by giving them a training obviate the contin- 
gency of a Russian invasion, which would otherwise threaten disastrous 
consequences alike to Government and the people. 


18. ‘To-day being the anniversary of the birthday of Shivaji, the day will 
ns be observed as a national holiday in the whole of 

s oar — Maharashtra and even beyond its limits. Such festivals 
mgs (99); Pr) will not serve to add anything to the already immortal 
fame of the celebrated founder of the Maratha 
Empire ; but they are necessary in order to remind the people of Mah4rdshtra of 
the great warlike deeds of their forefathers. It is for this reason that we 
heartily congratulate the leaders of the Deccan on the happy idea they have 
conceived of late of celebrating the anniversary of the great Shivaji. Our 
town has the rafe good fortune of being under the benign rule of the direct 
descendant of the great Shivaji and so naturally one would expect that 
the local celebration of the Shivaji anniversary would be held on a very 
grand scale. But we are sorry to see that nothing like that isdone. Both 
the Kolh4pur Darbar and the people in general are wasting their energies 
on a subject which has been most unfortunately introduced here by some 
interested persons. We, however, hope that both will be awakened in time to 
a sense of their duty to the t national hero. We heartily congratulate 
the patriotic attempt of some educated people here who have begun to celebrate 
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B 
estiyal, though on a moderate scale, fromlast year.” [Two correspondents 
es © paper write in; support of the movement and blame the apathy of the 


"Kolh&pur in the matter. One of them observes that, in the case of 
enslaved community easily contented with their lot of servitude and 
niliation, a constant meditation upon the achievements of their ancestors 
the best antidote to drive away their supine indifference. He, therefore, 
acludes that it is the prime duty of the people of Maharashtra to hold 
‘brations in honour of Shivaji and to cherish the memory of his manifold 
fues and that they ought not to be deterred from discharging this duty 
through the vain fear of any possible misunderstanding being created in the 
minds of the authorities that be.| 


19. A nation which shows neither admiration nor respect for its heroes, 

the moulders and. controllers of its destinies in the 

Why should the people of past, must be considered to befallen, indeed. Western 

CE ae Ohtvail? nations are marching in the van of civilisation 

Bakul (88 6th Ape solely because they cherish the memory and 
Deen Mitra (27), 26th Apr. derive an inspiration from the lives and life-work 
of their great men. ‘The Arabs carried the crescent 

in triumph from Grenada in the west to Delhi in the east, because they were 
animated by the fire of the enthusiasm which burnt in the bosom of their 
Prophet. The Irish have been able to keep up their agitation for Home Rule 
because they pay annual tributes of homage to their martyrs in the past. We, 
too, know the value of hero-worship to some extent inasmuch as we have been from 
times immemorial celebrating the anniversaries of our saints and spiritual guides, 
Ought we not to pay similar homage at the shrine of our political heroes like 
Shivaji? It might be asked whether we aim at throwing off the British yoke 
by awakening the feelings of pride and self-respect in the hearts of our 


+% 
ve * 


aa ( countrymen. We need only say in reply that it is our settled conviction that 
= British rule is established in India by a Providential arrangement and that all 


we hanker after at present is to be good subjects so that our rulers might deem 
us worthy of the full rights of British citizenship. This being the goal of our 
ambition, we appeal to all the people of Mahdrashtra to celebrate the forthcoming 
anniversary of Shivaji’s birth with due pomp, to lay his virtues to heart, 
and to contemplate how Hindus and Mulhiammadans lived amicably under 
the wgis of Maratha rule, [Writing on the same subject the Deen Mitra 
observes :—Shivaji’s greatness stands out unparalleled in history. Unlike 
other empire-founders in the world who are inspired to acts of heroism 
a either through ambition or greed, Shivaji laid the foundation of the Maratha 
: Empire purely with the object of delivering the weak and the innocent. from 
Be the atrocities of Muhammadan rule. When this object was attained he laid his 
kingdom at the feet of Ramdas; was this not an uncommon act? A rulerin these 

days will not even save the life of a starving rayat by giving him a full coarse 


a lig ~meal of bread and salt. It is Shivaji’s extreme disinterestedness that has 
- “made him the idol of our hearts and it is our prime duty to celebrate his birth 
ae anniversary. | 


20. “In speculating on the probability of an extension of the term of 


e ° . 
a ae office of the present Viceroy, the Times of India in 
ao ~The Times of India onthe its leader of Monday last, which is 
attitude of the Indian public 
ar towards Lord Curzon. 
| Kaiser-i-Hind (19) , 26th 
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8; for though they are not on occasions given to 
lity. of genuine gratitude is not a quality that 
_exbibit to their Viceroys.’ We' draw the 
part of the sentence, and inquire whether 
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where the people of India have not only been unstinting in their admiration 
but well known for their genuine gratitude to Viceroys whom they have recog- 
nised as having rendered lasting service to them. Such were Canning and 
Lawrence. And such were Lord Northbrook and Lord Ripon. Who has 
forgotten the unparalleled demonstrations of gratifude shown by Indians on 
the retirement of the last named Viceroy? Why? Sir Auckland Colvin, who 
was hardly well-disposed towards Indians, gave the reasons at the time. No 
Viceroy did so much for the permanent welfare of the people generally, and 
especially for the indigent peasantry as Lord Ripon. His fiscal and edu- 
cational policy was, again, the theme of grateful acknowledgments every- 
where. So it is, we repeat, an absolute untruth to allege that Indians are 
lacking in gratitude to Viceroys who really deserve it. The Indians, especially 
the educated classes, are very discriminate in their gratitude. They reserve it 
for those Viceroys only who by their justice and sympathy have unmistakably 
shown their capacity for true statesmanship. It is by this standard that all 
Viceroys are tested. The people know well enough how to distinguish between 
Viceroys who advance their general prosperity, stimulate their onward progress, 
enlarge their freedom and generally exhibit their genuine sympathy for them, 
and that without any flourish of trumpets and copious eulogistic notices from 
the Press, and Viceroys who are known to be mere lip-sympathisers, 
reactionaries in administration and mischievously diplomatic in wrenching 
with the left hand a great deal more than what they grudgingly give with 
their right. In all probability Lord Curzon has by this time found out in what 
category the Indian people have placed him. Anditis to be presumed the 
conviction is growing on him that, in their estimation, he has done precious 
little by way of broad and generous statesmanship to earn their gratitude. 
Perhaps, it is owing to the painful consciousness of this unpleasant fact that his 
confidante of the Press has sounded in anticipation the tocsin of Indian 
ingratitude, But it is superfluous to say that such an utterance as the one to 
which we have drawn pointed attention is the greatest libel on the Indian people 
Those uttering it know that it is absolutely contrary to facts and it is regrettable 
that so respectable a journal as the Times of India should be guilty of 
promulgating such a falsehood.” 


21. A correspondent of the Bombaense, in an open letter addressed 

na to the Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs, says :— 

, Suggestions for remodel- ‘The salvation of Portuguese India depends upon the 
ing the system of adminis- pentaningset S 

tration in Portuguese India. | 20Mination of a Governor-General possessed of great 

Bombaense (40), 25th Apr. diplomatic tact and administrative capacity. The 

% practice hitherto followed of nominating a military 

man as Governor-General of Portuguese Iadia should be discontinued as owing 

to his ignorance of administrative work the finances are mismanaged. What 

is required isa system like that obtaining in British India where every 

Department is controlled by an expert head and the administration is 


carried on with such efficiency as to excite our envy. Now that itis certain 


that the present Governor-General of Portuguese India isretiring, opportu- 
nity-might be taken to appoint to that high office the Viscount of Wrem, the 
_ Portuguese Consul General in Bombay, who is an officer possessing all the 
requisite qualifications, and whose appointment will doubtless be beneficial 
both to Portugal and the subjects of Portuguese India. 


29. The Honourable Mr, Khare, President-elect of the Thirteenth Pro- 
: | vincial Conference, Mr. D. E, Wacha and the Honour- 
Mr. Tilak’s visit to Dhér- able Mr. Gokhale arrived at Dhdrwé4r on the evening 


war in connection with the “"¢ : - 
Bombay Provincial Conference of 23rd April’and were accorded a cordial reception 


neld af Dhiriwér. > at the station by the Chairman and members of the 
Belgaum Saméchar (89), Reception Committee. Mr. #8. G. Tilak arrived by 
27th Apr. the same train and was enthusiastically received by 


a large gathering who awaited his arrival. As soon 


“ he stepped down upon the platform flowers were showered upon him 
and he was. driven in a coach to his temporary residence. His stay at. 


Dhérwér will extend over a week and advantage will be taken of his. pre- 
sence in the town to celebrate the Shivaji-anniversary on the 29th April. . ... 
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praiod by: the Dhérw4r Provincial Gonferenoe w 
gener Nf conceived in a. broad-minded, and 


Practical s} Conference was,.in. our opinion, 
the too effusive in its expression of gratitude te 
~ th: «the Government of India for the regent remissions 
of taxation, and. thereby betrayed its incapacity to 
ste between measures prompted by 9 mere sense of duty and those 
vt by the wider considerations of justice and generosity. The 
esolutions a 
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y the Conference ve the abolition of the excise duties 
and, of the countervailing duties on yt have our hearty approval. 
The resolution about the land scans in the Presidency likewise comma 
our warm sympathy and we doubt not that if the recommendations made 
therein be carried out the happiness and irtbitel of the rayats would to a 
great extent be secured. 


24. “The Thirteenth Parinstel Canteen met to-day in the Darbar Hall 
at one o’clock in the noon. After the speech of the 

Mahedtia (7), 29th Apr. Qhairman of the Reception Committee Mr. Setalvad 
and Mr. Chhatre seconded that the Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare 
elected to the chair. After the President’s speech a Subject-Committee was 
pointed and in the evening the Conference recommenced its labours. Four 
resolutions were passed at to-day’s meeting. The first dealing with the death 

of Mr. Caine was ‘alied from the Chair. In doing so Mr. Khare eulogised 

Mr, Caine’s services and zealous work in the cause of India, The resolution 

next taken up was about thanking Government for the reduction of the salt tax 

and the raising of the taxable minimum under the Income-Tax Act. The 
resolution also included a prayer that the unjust excise duty on cotton be 

! abolished by Government. ‘The Honourable Mr. Dixit proposed this resolution. 
He said that the remission of taxation was a Coronation boon. It was a 
distinct triumph for the Congress, which urged every year the necessity of 

those concessions, He further said that salt was a necessary of life, that the 
taxation on salt prevented its free uso and consumption, and that, therefore, 

there was the necessity for a further reduction of the salt tax. Speaking about 
the income-tax he urged that the Civil Courts should be empowered to hear 
income-tax appeals. He condemned the imposition of the excise duty, as bad 

a in principle, and as only resulting in the smothering of our infant mill-industry. 
_ Mr. Kargudri seconded and Mr. ‘Sahasrabudhe of Sétara supported the second 
- ei: seaniution.. The third resolution dealt with the necessity of political appeals to 
——_ Government being heard regularly like other appeals in the Law Courts. Mr. 
* i _ Bhate.of Belgaum proposed this resolution and in doing so said that the right of 
being heard before an Appellate Court was a natural right of the British subjects. 

xs this right is denied them as there was no express legislation sanctioning the 

rance of the parties either personally or through pleaders, although there 
was no necessity of such a legislative sanction. Mr. Belvi of Belgaum seconded 
the resolution and in doing so condemned the denial of natural rights to British 
subjects in matters judicial. In the trials of, and appeals from, the subjects of 
cf | Native States, he pray-a ior the barest justice. Mr. Abhyankar of Séngli sup- 
a ported the resolution. The third resolution dealt with building fines. It was 
. roposed by Mr. Ranade of Bombay. He said that for years past there was the 
nan tor reducing building fines. But the Bombay Government had added to 
the fines instead. That was a grievance aggravated and not redressed. Mr. 
‘Sy hatti seconded the resolution and pointed to the Mysore and Bangalore 
s im view of plague, as instances in point. Mr. Iyer of the Commer- 
a: of. Bombay moved the next resolution dealing with the necessity of 
Ctablishing Commercial Schools and imparting higher. commercial education. 
He said. that higher commercial education was neglected.......... He quoted the 
nstance of mt raring Gio, saying. that & man with commercial training can make 
a largo bus * 08 sums. The speaker pointed out inconsistencies 
Mae Bepors the Uaireries Commission ud rial the objections of Gov- 
- @amens to the- pee ROpOeA. se irron eat of commercial education. 
pte of Hubli supp Intapn. and in this connection cited the 
of th unghy ty, which ; ‘hadi intpod goed ai commercial 
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Sunday morning. The arrangements made for the comfort of the delegates: 
were good and the proceedings were marked by a spirit of hearty union among 
those who took part therein.” 9 | 


25. On the Conference having resumed its proceedings on the second 
Kesari (108), 28th Apr.  %8Y, Mr, Natu of Belgaum moved the sixth resolu- 
tion praying for a detailed enquiry into the economic 

condition of a few villages as recommended by the Indian Famine Union. In 
doing so he dilated on the growing poverty of India and observed that there 
existed a difference of opinion between the official and the non-official class cn 
the subject of India’s material condition and that an inquiry of the kind 
suggested by the Famine Union would serve to elicit the truth on the subject. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nande of Poona and supported in a vigorous 
speech by Mr. Deo of Dhulia. Mr. Karajgi of Bijapur spoke in Kanarese in 
support of the same resolution, The seventh resolution suggesting the 
appointment of trained and experienced men to the posts of District Judges 
and Assistant Judges was moved by Mr. Karandikar of Satara and was second- 
ed and supported by Mr. Chattre of Belgaum and Mr. Samant of Sholdpur 
respectively. The eighth resolution related to land assessments and consisted of 
four parts, In the first, regret is expressed at the fact that Government intends 
to levy the full assessment during the current year, though the agriculturists 
were Obviously in an embarrassed condition. Inthe second part, Government are 
requested to moderate the rates of enhancements at the time of Revision Survey. 
The third part contains a prayer for the publication of the rules regarding sus- 
pensions and remissions of land revenue forwarded by the Local Government for 
the approval of thé Government of India, while in the fourth part, Government 
are requested to allot free grazing grounds in forest reserves adjoining villages. 
Messrs, Karandikar and Tilak proposed and seconded the resolution respectively. 
The ninth resolution dealt with the Report of the Universities Commission and 
confirmed the resolution passed on the subject by the last Conference. Messrs. 
Padhye and Kelkar spoke in support of the resolution. The omnibus resolution 
was brought before the Conference in the afternoon and dealt with a number 
of topics, like the Forest Act, the Arms Act, &c. A vote of thanks to the 
President was proposed by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. The President replied 
to this in a pathetic speech and thanked in return the Volunteers, the Reception 
Committee, and fhe Collectorand the District Judge of Dharwar, ‘The next 
Conference will be held in Gujarat, though an invitation has also been received 
from Khandesh. 


26. The Provincial Conference met at Dharwar yesterday, the Hon’ble 
f .__, Mr. Daji Abaji Khare presiding. The presidential 
Rh Bere ga vos coger ds address was most interesting, especially that part of it 
Dhérwér Provincial Con- Which dealt with the land revenue policy of the Provin- 
ference. cial Government.......... Mr. Khare is one of our best 
Kastser-i-Hind (19), 26th and ablest expertson the revenue problem and it is not 
oars Ie Om surprising to find him dwelling at length or the 
Bombay Revenue system. He challenges a number of statements made by Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie, and demolishes not only these but also some of the plausible 
contentions put forth in that magniloquent Resolution of Lord Curzon in answer 
to Mr. Dutt’s criticism. Of course, Education, Police, Abkari and other kindred 
matters find room in the address. So, too, the inequitable character of the 
cotton excise duty. We are glad Mr. Khare has made special reference to the 
Nagada-Mutra Railway in which all Bombay merchants are so keenly in- 
terested. Lastly, Mr. Khare takes into his purview the provincial contracts 
which he thinks need to be put on a sounder and more equitable footing. 
Altogether Mr. Kthare’s address like those of his predecessors is an excellent 
and well-considered pronouncement on provincial affairs.” 


27. . “* The principal topic discussed by the Honourable Mr. Khare in his 
Uahrétta (7), 26th Apr Presidential address was the incidence of assessment 
ays | Pr and the methods of its realisation in this Presidency 
Our readers are already aware how ingeniously Lord Curzon Arey of thy 
open letters addressed to him by Mr. Dutt, on the subject of land assess- 
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| ncaa 2 
[ait te Bais country.: Lord .Curzon,: before laying down his commandments: 
| fgecthe guidance .of Revenue officers, first asked the Local Gcvernments to’ 
oe ate their own views on the subject..........The Bombay Government selected’ 
r. Muir-Mackenzie as their spokesman in this matter. The duty of silencing 
) Dutt was assigned to him and the Chief Secretary. to the Government of 
6mbay tried hard tostop Mr. Dutt’s mouth. The feat was ingeniously achieved, 
ete Government apologists applauded him and made much capital out 
of his statements. The truth of these statements was not doubted in the 
least by these demi-gods of justice and‘they would have passed for authority 
onthe subject of the land-tax, had not Mr. Khare taken upon himself the task 
of minutely scrutinizing them. Till now, attempts were of course made by the 
Native Press to show the invalidity of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s statements. But. 
we must admit that Mr. Khare has ably proved that while during the last 60 years 
the revenue demand has increased 120 per cent. the area of cultivated. 
land has increased by less than 10 per cent. Wedo not wish to give here the 
arguments, put forth by Mr. Khare to establish his propositions. We would 
fain ask our readers to peruse especially that portion of his address which deals 
with Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s sophisticated and erroneous statements......... 
Mr. Khare’s advocacy of the Khot’s cause is another splendid feat. He has 
conclusively shown that the dealings of the Bombay Government with the Khots 
are egregiously unjust and unjustifiable. The Khots are obliged to pay by 
way of assessment much more than their income in the shape of rents. Says 
Mr. Khare satirically :—‘ The only benefit the Khots enjoyed was their 
‘compulsory relinquishment of their holdings, and as a matter of fact, the 
majority of the villages went under attachment as the Khots had to pay 60 per 
cent. more to Government than what they paid previously, while their villages did 
| . not yield to them any larger income than in the previous year.’ Mr. Khare 
ss has also briefly alluded to several other momentous questions of the day, such 
a as the institution of agricultural banks, the spread of primary, technical and 
commercial education, the improvement of the rotten Police system, the better- 
ment of judicial administration, the necessity of the abolition of excise duty, 
the inequitable system of provincial contracts, &c. At the same time he tried 
his best not to trench upon the proper sphere of the Congress and we express 
our satisfaction at the adoption of such a method.” 


£8, ‘ Weare extremely glad to be able to cungratulate our Dhérwar friends 
ag on their successful management of the ‘Thirteenth 
ae Png al parsig (31), 27th Provincial Conference........... The Honourable Mr. 
pr., Eng. Daji Abaji Khare, who presided over the Conference, 
was in every way fitted for the office, the onerous and responsible duties of 

which he discharged with complete satisfaction to the public at large and with 

: credit to himself. Mr. Khare has been known to this Presidency for a long time 
~~. as an ardent worker in the field of politics and is one of the staunchest adherents 
of the Congress cause. Among the subjects dealt with by the President 

in his inaugural address were the question of land revenue, the question 

of building fines, the inquiry by the Police Commission, the excise duty 

on cotton goods, the system of judicial administration and lastly edu- 
cation.......... The general tenor of the President’s argument on the 

subject of land revenue is directed specially against the memorandum of the 
Ohief Secretary of the Bombay Government submitted to the Supreme Govern- 
t' as this memorandum is the basis upon which the Imperial Government 
$ssued its resolution anent the land question. It is not necessary here to 
10 into the detailed statistics, so laboriously worked out by Mr. Khare, to prove 
“incontrovertible fact that during the past 50 or 60 years the land revenue 

‘of different districts has risen by about 120 percent.. In spite of these facts 
4s surprising to find the Government unwilling to accept the natural 
this 4 the chief see of aie 8 ba aa rag of the 
its. As to the rise in population being a justification for increasing the land 
Mr. Kh gee Suara: Chas ressure of population on lied, the area 
iii ST ee ning, to militate against any increase. The memo- 
fuirsMackenzie further wants us to believe 
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have only to refer to them to combat this curious logic of the Chief Secretary’ 
to the Bombay Government. We have, in conclusion, to. congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Khare for. having conclusively shown that the famous 
resolution of Lord Curzon in answer to Mr. Dutt cannot be the final word upon: 
the land assessment question.”’ oe: 


29. ‘* Criticism of the pg eegpicinn and of the. policy of Government 
‘ should be marked by candour and confidence, said 
Voice of India (13), 2nd the President of the Bombay Provincial Conference 
May. at Dharwar, and the Honourable Mr. Khare’s speech 
was as good as his test of what such a speech ought to 
be. The greater part of it was a reply to Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s memorandum 
on the Land Revenue policy of the Bombay Government quoted in the Gov- 
ernment of India’s Resolution dealing with Mr. Dutt’s letters to Lord Curzon. 
Mr, Khare’s review is able and searching, and on some of the discrepancies and 
incorrect statements which, he says, vitiate the conclusions of the memo- 
randum, it ought to be possible to obtain the Goverament’s explanation by 
interpellations, The conclusion at which he arrives is that, while during the | 
last sixty years the area under effective cultivation has increased by not more 
than 10 per cent., the demand of land-tax has increased by about 120 per 
cent, If, therefore, the tax before the settlement amounted to one-fourth of 
the gross produce, it follows that the present demand represents more than 50 
per cent. of the gross produce. The whole of Mr. Khare’s argument cannot 
be examined here, but omé omission in his reasoning seems rather import- 
ant. The increase in the revenue demand is estimated at 120 per cent., be- 
cause the revenue 60 years ago was Rs. 1,40,59,124 and in 1901-1902 
Rs, 3,10,00,000. But does a rupee now represent the same quantity of produce 
as it did 60 years ago? ‘This question is not discussed by Mr. Khare, but the 
correctness of his conclusion depends largely on the answer given to that ques- 
tion, Replying to Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s argument based on the increase in 
the selling price of land, Mr. Khare observes that the bulk of the purchasers 
are sowcars who have to choose between taking the debtor’s land in part- 
payment of the advances and losing the advances.altogether. Is it really the 
case that sowcars purchase land from their debtors at higher rates than 
others? ‘The low prices of former times are accounted for, partly on the sup- 
position that Mirasdars sold their land only under compulsion. What com- 
pulsion? On questions like these opinions must differ, We should, therefore, 
hesitate to follow Mr. Khare when he says that the whole reply of the Gov- 
ernment to Mr. Dutt is ‘a tissue of special pleading in all its parts, and evinces 
a spirit more disputatious than judicial,’ though it is notorious that there are 
flaws in the revenue administration, which are serious enough in all conscience. 
From other parts of the President’s address we may pick out the following 
suggestions : that the plague inspection at certain stations is useless and may be 
dispensed with; that in granting remissions of land revenue no distinction 
should be made between rich and poor and the sole test should be the outturn 
of the holding; that building fines should be reduced; that a system of agri- 
cultural credit should be encouraged on some such scheme as has been placed 
before Government by Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas and others; that the rule 
requiring the Principal of the Gujarat College to be an Englishman should be 
modified ; that the Ahmednagar High School should be taken over by Govern- 
ment; that each viliage should be provided with some fire-arms and the Patel 
made responsible for their use and upkeep; that a railway should be opened 
from Mumbra or some other station on-the G. I. P. Railway and carried vid 
Panvel further down into the Konkan; that the Karanja and several other 
creeks from the Narbada and the Tapti down the coast should be dredged and 
made more navigabte by country-craft and that in addition to the reduction of 
salt duty, salt:earth should be allowed to be used by the populace without 
restriction. This is surely a long enough catalogue of things desired to be done 
by. Government.” 4 oie eres 


80. “The Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, President of the Dhérwar 
Bi ee ete, Ohh Aor Conference, delivered an address which is at onee 
En — (15), 20th Apr, an able, outspoken and yet a temperate pronounce- 
sail | ment upon some of the important provincial topics 
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Be pe ndeveted : ‘oomsiderable attention to the study of the land’ 
*t enna ‘he fe of is study. Wit expectation! hat net teak’ 
frurts s ys oan s as 
‘disap eatly half of the presidential address is taken up with a discus- 
sion Ke the land revenue question. The Bombay Government have alwaysstoutly 
sora weoen that the assessments on land in this Presidency are moderate and 
ave stood up for the excellence of their land revenue system. Their defence 
one ystem is contained in the memorandum submitted by Mr. Muir- 


a 6 to the Government of India. Mr. Khare examines the statements 
g pthc. ag are mainly correct and that the reply of the Bombay Government 
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arguments contained therein and comes to the conclusion that Mr. Dutt’s 

falis short of that fairness of inference and correctness of assertion that one 

‘ would expect to see in an authoritative official document. Apart from the 

heaviness of the land tax, Mr. Khare proceeded to show that the policy of the 

S Bombay Government has been unsympathetic in other matters connected with 

oe ry reyenue. He dwelt upon the subject of building fines and showed how 

7 of the exis ping policy of the Bombay Government had fostered plague and check- 
expansion of cities and industrial enterprise.” 


31. * Private Lane, one of the three accused who were some time ago 
charged with shooting and wounding a forest guard 
Beaute of Private Lane. in the Sholamdevi Forest Reserve near Trichinopoly, 
cen oe hash itted. It will b bered 
Apr., Eng. cols. s been once more acquitte will be remembe 
that last year Private Late went shooting in the 
Sholamdevi Forest Reserve, with two others, Emerson and Deuch. It is alleged 
that they were interfered with by the guard as they had no license, and irritated 
by ‘bis conduct, the accused struck the poor native on the head with the butt- 
} end of agun. He was also charged with aiding and abetting Private Emerson, 
in wounding the said guard by ~ sertelaate a loaded gunat him. The men were 
tried before the District Magistrate and acquitted. The Government of India 
thereupon intervened, considering the acquittal to be a gross miscarriage of 
justice, and moved the Madras High Court to review the case. This was done, 
and Deuch was discharged, Lane being committed to take his trial at the 
Sessions. Emerson, the third accused, had left the country before the 
intervention of the High Court, but proceedings have been taken against him 
as well. After a trial at the Sessions, Lane has been unanimously acquitted by 
the jury and discharged. What next? Will the Indian Government after 
this retrial and unanimous acquittal of the accused, take further steps in the 
matter ? ” 


32. In a recent test case against the City Improvement Trust, the 
Bombay 59 Court has decided that it has no revi- 
2s "| aaa * cere | sional power in the matter of awards made by the 
= rean award made bythe ‘Jtibunal of Appeal. The decision has caused wide- 
ae Gity... Imp I epeavement Trust’s spread. alarm amongst owners of property in the City, 
i onal of Appea for if serves to puta premium on the arbitrary pro- 
a Rast Gof x) p 25th ceedings of the Trust. It is really dangerous to put 
oy 26th ie, See ah vi -* * oy parengies abe in the 
matter of valuating property. the doors of 
High ay are closed against owners of property, where are the latter to 
in order to get their grievances redressed? Oannot any remedy be devised 
rhereby meee between house-owners and the authorities of the Trust can be 
amicably. settled to ome of both parties? [The ronanronmnanee 
BI similar comments 
* 83. oe Apart from the question of the loss of many vadaatie lives, there are 
hee ase con@iderations for regretting the Mulkowal mishap, 
Phe Pani “inoculation which occurred almost at the outset of the Punjab 
compsige-.- ‘0,2 inoculation campaign. It was a heroic remedy al- 
: ie ol which was decided to be tried; and choogh 
ot share the too sanguine anticipations of 
‘he ve wamped out thereby, we.cannot help 
an experiment which was undertaken, 
1of rn ide dh fein allowed to be wacvesh 
whe promat unfortunate position,’ in the words 
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af the Pioneer, ‘seems to be that with an enormous inoculating staff, augmented; 
by about forty doctors imported from Home, and capable of performing. 
thousands of operations per day, the authorities are confronted by a suspicious-. 
ness and even fear on the part of the masses that makes progress difficult, and 
rapid progress impossible. The accident. is now ‘hopelessly irremediable,” 
but the expense still goes on. It is time that some definite pronouncement 

upon the subject be made. How far has the remedy of universal inoculation. 
been tried, how long does Government intend to continue the experiment, above: 
all how long are the forty Doctors, imported from England, to be continued in 
service? These are the points on which definite information is desirable....... sie 

To have imported nearly forty Doctors from England on the fat salary of more. 
than Rs. 700 per month exclusive of handsome allowances, merely for inocula- 

tion work, when capable and well-qualified natives could have been found for 

less than one-fourth that salary, was, at best, a Jobbery which only India could 

tolerate. To say that the poor, ignorant, timid Indians, afraid of the very 

presence of the Saheb, had faith in European Doctors and, did not trust their own 

countrymen, thatthe former, totally non-conversant with the habits, language 

and the prejudices of the people, could persuade them to undergo inoculation, 

while the latter could not, is on the face of it absurd and ludicrous; in plain 

words, it is a piece of nonsense which only the British Indian official can 

ever expect the native of India to believe. Now, where is the power of per- 

suasion, which was so much counted upon, gone? Is it fair, is it just to treat 

the poor Indian tax-payerin this way? Would it not be reasonable and honest 

now to pack off these men, and try the remedy in the only reasonable way it 

can be tried—by the help of native agency we mean ?” 


34, ‘The plague at Ahmedabad is not confined to any particular locality 
but cases are reported from almost all quarters of the 
Plague measuresat Ahmed- city. The Health Department, the plague officials 
ae. 6 Punch (12), u7th and authorities—fattening at the expense of the poor 
jane fr. wwe CD, 24 Ahmedabadis—bave failed to check the onward course 
of the disease. We have complained again and again 
against expenditure of money by the plague authorities in a wrong direction, 
but the officials anxious to provide for their own men have their own way. 
We cannot but record our most emphatic protest against the futile measures taken 
by the authorities with the full knowledge that they are of no avail. We believe 
in the efficacy of evacuation alone and should therefore take this opportunity 
once more to insist upon our citizens to manage to escape from our infected 
city to places as yet immune from plague.” 


35. The Mumbai Vaibhav refers to the recent discovery of the practice 

} of piracy on the north coast of Bombay and calls 

oma “ae aN tr attention as followsto another grievanceofa kindred 
villages Na bands of roving ature from which the people in the mofussil are said to 
Kabulis anda request tothe suffer :—A number of bands of Moghuls and Kabulis 
authorities to suppress the are seen to rove about in almostall parts of the Pre- 
aes sidency. They carry with them petty articles of 
wt Vaibhav (115)>  ynerchandise and sell the same on Roe to- poor vil- 
| lagers at cheap rates. After a time they return to 
recover their dues and in doing so plunder and harassthe villagers to a consider- 
ahle extent. While the men are thus engaged, the'women folk, who accompany 
these bands, pilfer the produce of the fields in the village or carry away goats and 
fowl. Weare sorry to see that the mofussil Police are powerless to suppress 
the nuisance. We hope Government will take the necessary measures to put 
a stop to these acts of plunder just as they took measures for putting down 
piracy. They might with advantage hold out a promise of promotion to those 


Police officers, who would make strenuous efforts to put down the evil. 


86. ‘We have reasons to believe that steps will be taken at an early date by 


The evil practice of dhoonwa *he authorities to put down the practice of dhoonwa, 
at Bulsér vid enquiries made +0 which we had. occasion to refer in a recent issue 
by Mr. Sladen, Collector of of our paper. According to our Bulsdér correspondent, 


Suzat, into the matter, Mr. Sladen, the energetic and popular Collector of the 
uo mrramsted (60), 204 Distriot, visited the spot, to which we then refer- 
ice red, and both he and the Assistant Collector have'seen ’ 


‘eon 175—7 


‘Ow the thi y is being done. © A few more surprise Visits’ would show to what 
og it the : 8 is being indulged in; and they will, besides, ibe satisfied 
a, 5 80 the thats of the drink’ which is being given to the poor deluded women 
~ +o @nable them to commune with the spirit of the Pir Bava. There can be 
but‘one restilt of such visits—and we are confident that we shall soon enough 
hear of ‘some satisfactory bandobust being made to prevent happy young lives 
from: being sacrificed to the passions and avarice of unscrupulous ruffians, who 
trade upon their guileless innocence and superstitious beliefs. But the authorities 
cannot do all. It will be necessary to give an impetus to reform from within ; 
S.C - and it is for the more thoughtful and. intelligent of the various communities 
_ _ ‘themselves to smooth the path of Government.” 


37, A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes — durgah at 
2 Bulsdr where dhoonwa. is practised has for years past 
pate ean (90), 25th become notorious as a haunt of impiety. It ‘i a 

a ; favourite rendezvous of gamblers and badmashes. 
Not a few people frequent the place for immoral purposes. It is sad to con- 
template how many homes must have found their peace and harmony invaded 
and shattered on account of this evil practice. The durgah is resorted to mostly 
by low-caste Hindu women and it is a shame to an enlightened community like 
the Parsis that many of their womenfolk should also repair thither. Itis time 
that the leaders of the community looked into the matter. It isalso the impera- 
tive duty of Government to put down the evil practice with a strong hand. 


38. A correspondent writes to the phe ry ago ‘iis: protest made in 
our columns against the evil practice of dheconwa 
_ a SS -, eetnimeogee Po xt Bulsar has not been without avail. The other day 
~ | i Mr. Sladen, Collector of Surat, and his Assistant paid 
@ a visit to the durgah where dhoonwa is practised. They were at the place for 
. nearly half an hour and saw a few women indulging in the practice. The 
3 : Collector had some conversation with the keeper of the durgah who, on 
3 being questioned, denied that he put any intoxicating drugs into the water 
which he administered to his votaries. It wasa pity the Collector had no oppor- 
tunity to see women whose health has been completely undermined by constant 

indulgence in dhoonwa. There are many such women to be found in and 
near Bulsdr and the sight of one of them would have enabled the Collector 
to form a better idea of the disastrous effects of the practice. 


a Ser es | 39. It is much to be regretted that in spite of the orders of Government 
eo) complaints should be cropping up now and then 
laint against a Talati about village officers evading payment for provisions 


, in oe aira District. 
.., purchased by them from village Banias. A Circle 
i 2eth Apr. spend ds Inspector and a Talati in Prantij Taluka (Ahmedabad) 


~ = | have been recently suspended for such conduct. We 
would draw the attention of the authorities tosimilar misconduct on the part 
of ‘one Mathur Purshotam, Talati of Ladvel village (Kapadvanj Taluka, 

Kaira). This officer had some time ago purchased provisions from a Bania, but 
he.now not only refuses to pay a single pie but has even threatened to do the 
Bania harm in recovering from him the income-tax if he insist on demanding 
apna We trust the toga authorities will enquire into the Talati’s conduct, 
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pat yer Risihoage. ei 
fh. The statement made by the Secretary of State with regard to the 
acgie Policy cy of the Government. affecting the purchase of 
Jeor, : —o on Indian Guaranteed Railways, must have been found 
m0 purchase reassuring by. those who ‘entertain the fear of their 

enk.: ah bales ruined by the authorities trying to drive too 

Tyg hard. a a nee fet them. The deputation repre- 
ses; $emting the holders of stock in Indian Guaranteed 
‘regently.. we oa 1 or on Lard si pene Hamilton, took occasion to 
rope of iB, 1ad much depreciated — the action of the 
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value rather than the exchange quotation on which the price is based. Fears ’ 
were also expressed lest a similar policy might be pursued in regard to the 
acquisition of the other lines, and the shareholders made heavy losers thereby. . 
Lord George Hamilton’s reply must have convinced the deputation that their ' 
fears were groundless, and that the Secretary of State had not the remotest ’ 
desire fo save the Indian tax-payer at the cost. of the British capitalist. He. 
gave a detailed explanation to show that there had been no unfair treatment 
of stock-holders in the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and promised that the ' 
Indian Government will not seek to take advantage of any power it possessed 
to depreciate in any way the stock value of any railway, and that they would 
to interpret every contract to which it wasa party in a broad spirit, and 
look more to the spirit than to the letter thereof. While we should not expect 
the Secretary of State to sacrifice India’s interest in any way, we should be: 
equally averse to wishing that the Indian tax-payer should profit at the expense 
of the railway stock-holder. India would not grudge a fair and reasonable 
treatment of the latter’s claims under any circumstances.” 


41. The G. I. P. Railway Company celebrated its jubilee on the 16th 
_.. instant in the usual Western fashion. The Company 
Celebration of the jubilee no doubt deserve the gratitude of our people for 
of theG. I. P. Railway. heel A theater i; t eae 8 | 
Moda Vritt (118), 27th Apr, having constructed their line at an outlay of millions 
of pounds and thereby opened up the country for free 
communication and commerce. But at the same time we cannot refrain from 
looking at the matter from another point of view. During the period of the 
last fifty years the Company made an enormous profit but returned no appreciable 
fraction thereof to the country from which it was derived. The proportion 
of native employés to European of the Company drawing not less than Rs. 200 
a month comes to about 2 per cent. only. In fact the Company has during the 
last five decades paid 150 crores of rupees in the form of salaries to its European 
officers. Now half of this enormous sum at least might have remained in India 
if racial distinctions had not swayed the minds of the Railway authorities, 
We are told ad nauseam that the post office, the telegraph and the railways have 
benefited the country in countless ways. But we should not forget that these 
blessings have brought certain evils in their train, inasmuch as they have been 
instrumental in producing a scarcity of corn in the country and in draining 
away the country’s wealth to England. 


Municipalities. 


| 42. It is now admitted on all hands that the plague has come to stay in 
| | India. All measures tried hitherto to stamp out the 
= ae’ Bens ip disease have miserably failed and it would be impolitic 
Municipalities with a view to under the circumstances to coerce Municipalities into 
enable them to undertake spending money on useless measures. The remedy 
sanitary improvements. that can, in our opinion, be tried with any hope of 
Shans Sh Aor. Loka-  suecess in order to reduce plague mortality is to im- 
mes )» ak prove the general sanitation of towns and to relieve 
the congestion of crowded localities. With a view to achieve this object, Gov- 
ernment should remit the loans advanced to local bodies, and induce them to 
spend annually a portion of the amount so remitted on general sanitary 
improvements, such as the widening of streets, improved drainage, &c. It is 
hopeless to expect that these sanitary reforms will be carried out by the unaided 
resources of Municipal bodies. And hence we suggest that Government should — 
come to their rescue in the manner indicated above. 


43, “Is it a fact that the present high mortality in Bombay is partly due 
. to the operations of the City Improvement Trust ? 
‘The City ‘Improvement A contemporary, who is the last to do an injustice to 
Trust and plague mortality that body, referring to the death-rate now prevailing 
rg Joon lamshed (60), 28th in our midst, has felt himself constrained to say that 
Apr., Eng. cols. ‘some special forces must be at work to produce these 
Te abnormally high percentages’ of ‘deaths due to plague 
and small-pox ; that‘ we must look elsewhere than to climatic’ conditions,’ and 
that inquiry has shown that the excessive epidemic mortality -is largely; if not 
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L racorantdell condition, of. parte of the, native: town? ;. 


Highness has seen the utility of taking this step. In 
this connection the Saydji Vijaya of Baroda has shown from official records the 
oppressive nature of the tax, and we trust the committee will go thoroughly 
into the matter. It is indeed gratifying to note that the committee consists 
of experienced officers of the State, and it is not too much to hope that they 

will fix some equitable standard for levying the tax so that while it: may 
ae not be oppressive tothe poor, the rich may not be able toescape it. The 
committee has already commenced its work, and we await with interest the 

result of its deliberations.” 


45. We had hopes that the regime of His Highness Sir Pratapsinhji at 
ek ' vs Idar would inaugurate an era of happiness for the 
oa Highness Bir Peatepsinhji’ subjects of the State. But we are sorry to say our 


administration ‘of Idar (Mahi hopes in this respect have been sadly disappointed. 


Ae 


. of a number of dwellings for improvement and. other. 
we urposes od. the | Y population to -crowd. into the houses. 
ee sy CAD. | mar their work, &c, It is not to be questioned that the oper- 
: ations. of the. Trust have led the dishoused population to herd together in over- 
a crowded localities........... It may be doubted if the Trust, overburdened as it 
= is with so. many sins of omission and commission, has given Bombay more. 
‘ serious. ground for complaint about any of its operations than this. To whom is 
i’ ombay to appeal toset her free from this grievous hardship? The Trust itself 
a is s0 conscious of its infallibility that it is never likely to believe that the 
- blic can have any legitimate grievance in respect of its operations. The 
Be unicipal Corporation bas no influence worth paking of to encourage us to 
i believe that, if it is asked to intercede, it will be listened to with respect ; and 
Ey lastly when we turn our eye to Government, the chances of their making an 
eB effective representation to the Board seem equally remote. It is the people’s 
. own voice that can compel a hearing in such matters; but the First City in 
.. India has not even a decent Rate-payer’s Association, through whom the 
af grievance could be ventilated, and the Bombay Presidency Association exists 
more to echo the sentimental grievances of the educated Congresswalla, aspiring 
* to high Government employment, than of the poor, helpless labouring classes 
a and others in our midst who fall victims to death and disease in thousands every 
: fe : week,” 
a Native States. 
-. _ 44. ‘* We learn that as a result of the agitation inthe Press against the 
. | : income-tax His Highness the Gaekwar has appo- 
| a Bagg nese the ited a committee consisting of the Naib-Divan 
... 3 ech win to miele snto the han BahddurJ. A. Dalal (President), Mr. Hardinge, 
question of the income- Divan Bahddur Samarth, Rao Bahadur Venikar, 
- tax. Rao Bahadur Khaserao and Rao Bahdédur Raoji Bhailal 
a A = a (22), 26th + inquire into the question, We are glad that His 
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Kéntha Agency). Complaints are being already made by the people of 
Praja ben vs wees Idar against His Highness’s administration. His 
(G2), 26th Apr. nomeemnagye* Highness has undertaken a crusade against superfluous 


expenditure in various departments. This is no doubt 
= a laudable attempt, but when it is pushed to extremes it is bound to tell even- 
eee i ' tually on the efficiency of the administration. It cannot, for instance, be said 
eo that His Highness has taken a wise step in cutting down the salaries of many 
sponsible . Surely an enlightened ruler like Sir Pratapsinhji does not 
need to be taught that an inadequate remuneration can never be an incentive 
to. conscientious and zealous work. His Highness is reported to have issued 
orders for the confiscation of several private Jagirs in the State. Such an order 
is arbitrary and high-handed. Surely the subjects of the State have a right to 
-—s @mpect. an, explanation on this point. from their ruler. [The Kdthidwddno’ 
|  Ftimdgats writes :—A public meeting of Jagirdars, Inamdars, &c., of Idar was 
_ hheld.on. the. 20th April af Harsol for the oe of protesting against the 
 eGnfiaeation of Jagire and Inam lands by the Maharaja of Idar. It was resolved 
Oe puta ith. memorial on the subject of the alleged confiscation . 
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46. “The pollution of a Jain temple by the Thakor of Pélitdna has: 
naturally exercised the minds of our Jain brethren, 


The Thaker of Pélitina who have already held a few meetings in con- 


and the Jain community, = nection with this matter during the last week 
foil, ag u (22), 26th ith the object of bringing the incident to the 


notice of the higher authorities. We are told that 


the Thakor Saheb on being approached by the Jain leaders has denied ° 
altogether any such conduct on his part and hence the onus of proof in the: 


matter rests with the Jain community. As gegards the conduct of the 
sepoys we believe they must have been induced to follow their master’s 
example. Our Jain friends, we are afraid, will not have an easy task to 
prove the sacrilegious conduct of His Highness and that of his sepoys, 
and unless they are determined to carry the matter to a final issue we think 
they had better keep quiet. We understand that the Jains have for many 
years been at loggersheads with the rulers of Pélitana in connection with 
matters relating to their temples on the Shatrunjaya hill, and it is time that 
the bone of contention between the two parties is settled, if possible, by arbitra- 
tion. Ifthis be not possible, the interference of higher authorities will be 
necessary to settle the dispute.... ..... Since writing the above we have heard 
a rumour that the Muhammadans propose to erect a new building close 
to their mosque situated on that part of the hill known as ‘Gudh’ with 
the connivance of the Thakor Saheb. We do not know how far the rumour 
is correct. If it be correct, the project is in direct violation of the Govern- 
ment Resolution issued in 1877 in connection with the dispute that had arisen 
at that time between the then ruler of Palit4na and the Jain community 
ve the jurisdiction over the Shatrunjaya hill. In that Resolution it is 
distinctly laid down that the control of the Thakor within the ‘Gudh’ shall 
be recognized only for Police purposes. The Thakor Saheb has no right 
to allow the construction of anew building by the Muhammadans inside the 


‘Gudh.’ The matter is evidently getting more and more complicated day after 


day, and we are afraid serious results are likely to ensue if a satisfactory 
solution is not arrived at in the near future.”’ 


47. It is reported that the Thakor of Palitana intends to close the door 


Jam-e-Jamshed (60), .28th 


Apr. to the sacred Jain temples on the top of the hill. It 


is also said that the Thakor has given a plot of land 
on the hill to the Muhammadans for building a mosque thereon. These 
reports have greatly aggravated the excitement already caused among the 
Jain community by the wanton conduct of the Thakor in polluting one of the 
sacred temples on the hill. 


Intelligence extracted from the press. 


45. Under the heading ‘Shikarofa native’ the Punch Dand says:— 

A Eurasian in railway service was out shooting at 

Death of a nativecaused by Jucknow when he discharged his gun at a native, 

a European at —* 26th who was walking at a distance, mistaking him for 
snl ae C3) o9h some animal, The poor native died of the injuries he 
Apr. sustained. The case was tried by the City Magistrate 
of Lucknow, who sentenced the accused to a week’s 

simple imprisonment! [The Pheniz gives a similar version of the case which, 


it remarks, calls for the interference of the Government of India. | 


49, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale was presented with an address by the 
Cantonment House Owners’ Association at Belgaum 

Presentation of an address on the 28th April for his advocacy of their interests 
to the Honourable Mr. in the Supreme Legislative Council at the time of the 
ae SOD aoa Apr. passing of the Cantonment House Accommcedation 
: . Act, The Honourable gentleman modestly disclaim- 

ed any credit to himself in the matter and asserted that if the Act was shorn of 
its objectionable features the result was due to the present Viceroy who firmly 
opposed the Military authorities who were responsible in the first instance . for 
inserting provisions in the Bill detrimental to the interests of those who owned 
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‘of his owzi.public work, Mr. Gokhale’ said 

-was & cerbain class para looked merely to their self- 

ly there was @ certain section of the native community 

in the acts of their rulers; Midway between thiese 

on the one hand and ys gm on the other there were, 

F Saeed whose mental outlook was liberal and catholic and as 

8 28 of such men he cited the names of Professors Wordsworth and Selby 

oO “4 ‘one. hand and of Messrs. Ranade, Ielang, Dadabhai Naoroji and 

Ph roma y Mehta on the other. He said that he sided with these latter‘on 

questions and that his policy was one of moderation and conciliation. 

to: leaving Belgaum Mr. Y Gokhale also addressed a public meeting 
convent on behalf of the Ranade memorial movement. 


BO. A correspondent of the Satya Shodhak writes to that paper that 
‘Pies Fond’ movement in t+ Antaji Damodar Kale, the promoter of the ‘ Pice 
% 

the Chiplun Taluka (Ratné- F'und’ movement, recently addressed a meeting at 
iri). _ Anjanvel (Ratndgiri and announced that a Taluka 
‘Batya Shodhak (128), 26th Committee w ut to be formed at Chiplun in 
7 connection with the movement. The paper publishes 
a letter from Mr. Kale himself in which he says that he visited 60 villages in 
the Chiplun Taluka last year and had settled the amount of subscription in 
the case of twenty-five of these. He calls upon such of the remaining villages 
Visited by him as approve of his scheme to send representatives to the meeting 

to be held at Chiplun on the 29th April. 


51. The Hindu plague goddess Bhagirthi has at present shifted her abode 

eee i to Sakhar, a — in the Kolaba District. It is 

ndu plague goddess said that the fame of the goddess having spread to 

Wied Varina 72), 28th Sakhar, the people of-the village ihe Pre 

Apr. (72), to Bombay to invite her to their village, The goddess 

i having consented to accept the invitation, she was 

taken to Sakhar with due pomp and ceremony. Her presence has caused a 

deal of commotion in the village. People from surrounding villages flock 

numbers to Sakhar to pray for her benedictions. The other day about 

‘people visited her at Dharamadevi, where she has taken up ~ her 

rs, cocoanuts, money, &c., were offered to herin plenty. The 

‘practised dhoonwa and distributed kunku (red powder) amongst her 

votaries. The awed of Alibég Taluka seem to have such blind faith in her 
powers that at Karanja a temple is reported to have been built in her honour. 
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M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


e of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd May 1908, 
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Distric +t Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local oompilaint which appears to 
them to.call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. | 


ll | 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.)~ 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly «. —_...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 —— 


h and) Poona ... .«+| Dail ove .»»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 5 
a f employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. vil 
East and West... .«+| Bombay... ,»+| Monthly .. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 61; J. P. 1,006 


Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 ana 500 
Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. eS oe .».| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ome 400 


K&thidwadr Times ea alt mn rtNiear) “em B.A.; Hindu 190 

il i ooo} POONA ae. ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
ETE : J Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. 
Pheenix ... ve -»| Karachi .. .«.| Bi-weekly »».| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 


ov vwyeea &oa&ktk @ $e we = 


9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... wee} Daily oe. ..-| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ‘iia sia a 500 
and Military Gazette. me 
10 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..|: 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette we ees, Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly ..-| M. DeP. Webb .... jaa ve Bee see 500 
12 | Sind Times i “a 2 oe vos ae -+-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 200 
18 | Voice of India ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... iad — Merwénji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;|. 1,300 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. . 


14 | Deshabhakta sie ...| Baroda ... ve Weekly ... si be saw Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (N&gar} 1,300 
, réhman); 41. | 


15 |Gujaréti ... ... «| Bombay... ...| Do... «+ Ichhfram Surajretm Desai; Hindu (surti] 4,000 

| | Bania) ; 50. 
16 | Gujarét Mitra’... 4 Surat ... ae ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44 wie wee! 600 
17 | Gujarat Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad «| Do. «oes a Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 wis | 600: 


18 | Hindi Punch sid ...| Bombay Ae: ee .-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Pdrsi ; 44 eee 800 


19 | Haiser-i-Hind ... oe) ae oak: See ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 _.., coe 3,900 


90 | Kathidwdr News... | Rajkot ... .-.| Bi-weekly ---| Jamshedji Frimji; Parsi; 41 ... -on ot 6 oo 


‘ 


91 | Kdthidwar Times oa ee fa ee ‘ei Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Anudich 000 
| | Brahman) ; 34 7 
22 | Praja Bandhv _s.. ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... _—....| Jeth4l4l OUmedram; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-} 500 


) man); 34... 
43 | Rdst Goftar pee ee) Bombay vel DO. ceo ves} P&llonji Barjorji Désdi; Parsi ; 52 oe eee 1,550 
24 | Satya Vakta oes i Do. ...| Fortnightly _ ... y. ~<*y peigremaenal Hindu (Shrim4li; 550 & 
i nia); 37. | ' * 
25 | Shri SayAji Vijay ..| Baroda ... wo] Weekly... _...| M&neklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...} + 4,200 s 
26 | Surya Prakésh pee wef Surat... un “Doe, oe «| Umedram Nagind#’s Dfy&bhéi; Hindu) © 200 a 
(Bania) ; 25. 


ANGLo-Mar(Tal. | 


27 Deen Mitra eee eee Bombay se —— Do. eee 500 | 
28 | Dnyén Chakebu ...  :...)' Poona... | Do... 1 600" 
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Hari Naéréyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Bréhman); 36 

"Seiaaee wc a Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
being Damodar Sfvidram Yande; 
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Muhammadan ; 29. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 
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Name of Publication. 


Din Mani ... _ 
Fursad oe 
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| Hitechchhu oe 
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Bania) ; 25. 
Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 44... eee 


Perozshah Jehéngir Murzban; Pdrsi;27  ... 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
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Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 61. 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 

(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
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Oo. 
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Keshav Vaman Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu(V4ni); 27... 


Hari Bhikdéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


Reémchandra Vinkyek Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

‘ae Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Ja agannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
rahman) ; 38. 
Saddshiv Vithal P&rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 66. 
Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
Rao Saheb Antéji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 88. 
Shridhar V4man Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. 
K4shinith Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Ohit- 
pawan Brd4hman); 50. 
Raéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
Trimbak A’bAji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. | 
Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Bréhman); 36. 
Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman ; 44. 
Hari Niéréyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhédaj 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman) ; ; 26. 


P4éndurang B4b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&4tha) ; 
38. 
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MaritHi—continued. 


122 | Poona Vaibhav ... _ ...| Vadgaon 4 Weekly .. — ...| Ganesh Mabfdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 


Brdhman) ; 87. 
123 | Prabodh Chandrika »++| Jalgaon x. Sool DO, cee see oes oe Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 

hman) ; 38. | 
124 | Prabodh Ratna ... vee} DATSL = eee ee} Monthly if Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 75 


125 | Pratod _.... oes .«+| Islampur | Weekly... «.| Ramchandra Ndardyan © Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
; (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Raghav Bhushan... 0 ee = ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi); 41... 80 


127 | Satya Mitra sen ...| Malegaon ia: ee ee .--|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 175 


35. ‘| 
128 | Satyi Shodhak ... «| Ratnagiri | Do. ..  eo| Hari N&rdyan Limaye; Hindu (OChitp4éwan 850 ? 
Brahman) ; 57. 
129 | Sh&hu Vijay _—.... i tee i: ae ke Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 


130 Sholdépur Samachér eoe| Sholaépur i ae We »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 mee 375 


131 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda Se: ..-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
132 | Shri Shahu ove cos} SAtATA nee ol DO. | te os eo Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshastha Br&h-| 100 
man); 22. | 
183 | Shubh Suchak ... Se wat aa a ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
134 | Sumant ... ne occ] MATAR coe eel “ws eo} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
‘ tha Brahman); 33. 
135 | Sudarshan... ied eoe| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... ee} Nilkantha +e a Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
Brahman); 36. | 
136 } Sudhékar ... ‘at ve-| Pen son ae wn —_ an name Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
137 | Udyamotkarsh ... e--| Bombay vee 1] a .--| Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
138 | Vartddarsh ove oo} Malvan ... <a See bes -».| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24, 
139 | Vidya Vilas bee -e-| Kolhapur cool DO. ce ...| Shankar Raghunaéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
140 | Vidydrthi... cos coo] NGMGUPORT — nel DO... 000 ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. | 
141 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér _...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... eee| (L) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... one 600 
(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
143 | Vritta Sudha ... ooo] SAtATA cee ok: Ge Se -e»|Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: Brahman); 38. 
144 Vyapéri eee Ti) pee Poona eve a Do. eee eee a Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 


142 Vrittasa#r eee eee oes Wai eee eee Weekly eee 


SINDI. 


| | 
145 | Khairkh4éh Sind ... ‘.,.| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... «e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu {Amil) ; 29... 500 
) 146 | Muin-ul-Islim_ ... ook: a ie = ee ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
i 65. ' ) 
147 | Sind Sudhar coe oust Oe we oe oe ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 __... 500 


" ‘ 

148 | Sookree ... — oh a ee oe ee -»-| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 { 
Urpv. : sh 
" 149 | Ajaibat-i-Bembai «| Bombay i Monthly ag | | ae eee 4 
160 | Eombay Punch Bahddur.| Do. ... ...| Weekly... © ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 “8 
| Muhammadan ; 49. Pi 

151 Sultén-ul-Akhbar eeel sy Qo. 2ee tee Daily coe eee 3 Do. dO. eee 400 
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Chandrika... eee eee Bagalkot eee Weekly eee eee Bando. Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshas bh 150 

Siddheshvar ....—...| Bagalkot- ..., Do. ...  ««»| Parashrém Shivéji Powdr; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 195 
| , | ° ecb Bes : 


-o| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu! jp 
 (Br&hman) ; 35. 


Oe ed Do ew Parsshrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman); $59 


Kolh4pur ..| Fortnightly  ...| Nara#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman). . 


Bombay... eo] Weekly... *,..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ae sec 700 
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Notee-——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
, dn italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
- fist is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
LAst of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left oat, and the short @ (4 = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


‘) Been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


| D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The official correspondence on the subject of the cost of the entertain- 
ie ae ee ea ment of Indian guests, who visited London at the 
correspondence on the ques- time of the Coronation by invitation of His Majesty’s 
tion of the cost of the enter- Government, has recently been published in the form 
tainment of Indian Corona- of a white paper. Our readers have not probably 
~— ae aa bk forgotten the mean attempt that was made to saddle the 
ited abitaniece dn entire cost of the entertainment of Indian guests upon 
this country and the correspondence now published will serve to show how even 
On an auspicious occasion like the Coronation the hearts of British statesmen 
were darkened by the shadow of selfishness and avarice and how their action 
brought a stigma on the name of the British nation. The correspondence 
further shows that the India Office and, to a certain extent, even the Indian 
Government are guilty of the same kind of meanness as British statesmen. 
The paper then proceeds to give a summary of the correspondence and concludes 
with the following observations :—The people of India cannot but be surprised to 
learn that the British, who pride themselves upon their civilisation and refined. 
and generous instincts, should have required four months of incessant correspond - 
ence and the reports of committees, &c., to teach them the elementary obligations 
of hospitality. Even after so much toil and trouble to learn a simple duty, we 
see that the three considerations, which, according to Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues, should govern the decision of such questions in future, are not a little 
queer, We are told first that the occasions of dispensing hospitality to Indian 
guests being rare, England should bear the entire cost of their entertainment. 


This means, we suppose, that if Indian guests are to be invited frequently, they | 


should themselves defray their expenses. Secondly, we are informed that His 
Majesty's Government should limit the number of guests so as to keep down 
their sumptuary outlay, and thirdly as those who are likely to be invited 
as the guests of Government will make more than an adequate return for 
the amounts spent upon their reception by giving public donations, the 
money will not be spent in vain. We cannot sufficiently praise the generosity 
of the writer who penned this despatch and of those who authorised its 
publication. In India, the idea of hospitality is held to be most sacred and we 
leave it to our rulers to imagine how Hindu feelings will be affected by the 
display of such extreme miserliness on the part of the representatives of an 
Imperial race on an auspicious Occasion. 


2. The Macedonians are tired of Turkish rule and want to get rid of it 

| by any means. Recently they attempted to blow up 

“s rs on the revolt a Turkish bank at Salonika with dynamite. They 
Kél (104), 8th May. also did some damage, it is said, to a French vessel, 
and European warships have been ordered in con- 

sequence to Salonika and that town is at present in a state of siege. Many 
will be curious to know the grievances of the Macedonians, which impel them 
fo such iniquities as dynamite plots. A correspondent of the Daily News had a 
talk on the subject with some Bulgarian farmers, who unfolded to him the tale of 
their woes. If we compare these with the grievances of other people living 
under the sway of a European power, we do not find that they are suffering any 
peculiar oppression at the bands of the Sultan. Other people are exposed 
to similar oppression at the hands of Europeanrulers, but they are by no means 
so impatient to throw off the alien yoke as the Macedonians seem to be. The 
latter complain that they do not obtain justice, Is even-handed justice dispensed 
to people living under the sway of European powers? Can any civilised man 
venture to assert that no distinction is observed between ‘blacks’ and ‘whites’ and 
that no partiality is show1i to the latter? —The Macedonians complain that Turkish 
soldiers insult and occasionally assault them, We should like to know if there are 
not any European soldiers or European gentlemen who do not insult poor natives 


Nor assault them. Is not the luggage of native passengers thrown out of a first- 
8 


class compartment many a time, though the said ers might have paid first- 
class fare? Is this not an insul(? Have not peans while out on shikar 
or ina fit of anger killed natives? But the latter have never resorted to the 


use Of dynamite on that account, The Macedonians further complain that 
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— + they are r d to sell. to Turkish officers at the prices named by 
the” latter 6 ger aoe. salute a Turkish officer passing by their 
entails upon them instant penalty in the shape ofa severe beating. 
‘this is a mere trifle when we remember that a worse state of things 
btéins in Tiidia:. Why should the Macedonians be ready to rise in revolt for 
such rifles ? also complain that Turkish offenders are leniently treated 
in courts: of justice, But they should remember that this is but the privilege 
of a conquering race. Again, are Turkish criminals treated so leniently after 
all dn Macedonian courts? Are murderers let off on the ground of insanity ? 
persons accused of culpable homicide fined only Rs. 5o0r 10? If people 
fe whom such light penalties are awarded to members of the ruling race 
ie do not form plots to blow up banks with dynamite and tolerate Imperial Durbars 
a and elephant processions, why should the Macedonians show signs of restlessness 
andimpatience? They also allege that their Government exists for two purposes, 
viz., to keep them in perpetual subjection and to levy taxes. Now an alien 
Government must necessarily be endowed with these two ‘virtues.’ In short, 
there are many peoples under European rule, who labour under the same 
grievances as the Macedonians do under the rule of Turks, but who show 
exemplary patience in enduring their lot with meekness, This circumstance 
shoal induce their European rulers to thank God that the peuple they are 
called upon to conquer are mild by temperament. 


38. “Surely madness can no longer be predicated of the Mullah 
a rae ae in Somaliland, For at the very opening of the 
ecw (”) Ord Mey. campaign in right earnest by the British army the 
25 ‘ Mullah, who is evidently at least as much of a soldier 
religious fanatic, inflicted two reverses upon his British assailants. 


The Mullah must be a master of tactics. For while quite recently he 


fn 


ve the world, and his pursuers in particular, to understand that he was 
flight, he was actually found to be in the vicinity of some of the bushgroves 
which conceal him and bring the British force within his grasp so as to be 
practically cut off toaman. His system of getting intelligence about the move- 
ments of his enemies must also be superior to that of the British, though being 
in his Own native land he has of course the advantage over them. But whatever 
the causes may be, the two reverses coming in quick succession have produced a 
disquieting effect. The first of these reverses was when, on April 5th, Colonel 
Plunkett was ambushed by the Mullah near a place called the Wallwal Wells, 
with the result that out of the total strength of 200 men and officers, only thirty- 
- . seven escaped alive, the rest being cut up on the spot, while even those who 
escaped were all of them more or less wounded. The British army fought until 
their ammunition was exhausted and then made a desperate attempt to cut their 

fe . way through the enemy’s ranks with fixed bayonets. Thesecond of the reverses 
a occurred on the 2nd of April when Major Gough with 200 men was attacked by 
| ~—  »=1,000men of the Mullah’s forces and had to retire with heavy losses. The 
Mullah also is said to have lost heavily in these engagements ; but the net 

result seems to be that the forward movement of the British against the enemy 
has not only been checked, but that no such movement is at all possible without 
reinforcements being sent to General Manning who is in supreme command of 


the of 


iow, * 
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perations in Somaliland. The disproportion between the end in view and 
the costly means that are being need towards it has evidently begun to trouble 
the mind of the average Britisher. For the War Office being questioned on 
_ the point-has. stated in reply that while one-quarter of a million sterling 

has already been expended on the campaign, another quarter of a million has 
ed on the supposition that the operations would terminate by 


. ; 


_ ++ -&j)Tinglishmen are mad with the ambition of extending the limits of 

Es + + Sheir Empire, Wherever there is a weak tribe or 
(94), 6th May ;| community, the British attack it irrespective of the 
ipumodaya (86), 3rd May. — consideration whether the undertaking would be 
ee is. profitable or otherwise. The British reverses in Somali- 
land clearly taking a campaign in that country. 


% nents will be sent from India. There is no 
eventually be conquered. But may we ask— 
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may now be made to fight and die there, but after the country is conquered, 
will they be allowed to go there even for the purpose of begging? It is 
monstrous that a ruling nation should be lost to all-sense of equality and 
fair-play in dealing with its foreign possessions! [The Arunodaya writes :— 
The statement made by Mr. Brodrick on the subject of the Somaliland cam- 
paign in Parliament reminds us of the well-known fable of the fox and the 
grapes. We are told that Great Britain has no intention of conquering 
any part of the Mullah’s territory. Are we then to believe that if the British 
succeed in conquering any portion of the Mullah’s territory, they would 
restore it to him ? | 


5. The Somalis are giving a hard time of it to the! British. Hovw- 
Gujaréti (18), 3rd M ever powerful the British Government might be, it 

ujarats (15), ore N'Y: must be confessed that it does not possess sufficient 
resources or strength to overmatch this wild tribe, It is not without cause 
that. the Somalis have risen against the British Government. They have 
done so in order to safeguard their religion and independence against foreign 
ageression. Their leader, the Mullah, may be an illiterate person unacquaint- 
ed with the wily diplomacy of the West and with European methods of 
warfare. But adominant feature of his character is his unbounded love for 
his country and religion, and this is sure to stand him in good stead in his 
campaign against the British. Hitherto the British had been scoring a succes- 
sion of victories in Somaliland, but in view of the recent reverse inflicted by 
the Mullah on Colonel Plunkett’s column, it does not seem likely that the 
course of British operations in Somaliland will be smooth sailing throughout. 
Mr. Balfour declared the other day in Parliament that Somaliland, if conquered, 
would not be a useful acquisition to the Empire. If it be so, is it not un- 
righteous to waste blood and treasure for gaining an object of doubtful 
utility P : 


6. Europeans are no doubt humane but their humanity lasts only so 
Kal (104), 8th May long as it does not clash with their self-interest. It 
was out of humanitarian motives, for instance, that 
European nations decided some years ago not to use Dum Dum bullets in 
warfare. Englishmen abided by this decision so long as they were able to 
defeat their enemies with less destructive bullets, But since the reverse 
sustained by Colonel Plunkett’s column in Somaliland, they have seen the 
error of their humane policy in not using Dum Dum bullets in fighting the 
Mullah. The Times of Indiareminds its countrymen that the convention about 
not using Dum Dum bullets applies only to civilised warfare and not to a war 
with a barbarous foe like the Mullah and concludes with a request to Mr. 
Brodrick to send supplies of such bullets te General Manning. The Times 
evidently thinks the Somalis to be brutes. Christian missionaries while 
engaged in preaching their proselytising propaganda assert that all men are 
the children of one God. But when it is a question not of converting but of 
killing heathens, there immediately crops up a distinction between men fit 
to be shot with Dum Dum bullets and those not so fit. It is absurd to stig- 
matise the Somalis as mere savages after they have inflicted a reverse upon 
the British. The fact is that the British are extremely annoyed at the sad 
reverse recently sustained by them in Somaliland and if they are inclined to 
make their code of humanitarianism somewhat more elastic, it is plain that it 
cannot be humanity which impels them do so but selfishness, hypocrisy and 
dishonesty. ae. | 
”. ‘The Colonial-Office, with even the strongest statesman of the time at 
its head, has done nothing till now to defend the 
Australia and the Lascars. yiehts of Indians in the British Colonies, Embolden- 
May, ed 4 (2), ed by its inaction, the Australian Colonies have 
age gone a step further, and warned the British Post 
Office and the shipping companies that they would not be a party to any mail 
service agreement which did not undertake to employ only white sailors on the 
steamers engaged. As has been pertinently observed by the leading English 
daily, ‘ of all the irrational and oppressive legislation which the Barton Ministry 


‘What connection has India with the campaign in Somaliland?’ The Indians. 


ty - _ Ihns been forded into at the bidding of the Labour Party in Australia, this enact- 
- .  yapmt- against the | yment of the lascarsis most unjustifiable.’ It 
:clusi proved that recruiting for merchant shipping in 
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should be given preference to British-born subjects is as unpatriotit as it is 
wrong and cruel.’ 


8. England has conquered the Transvaal at no small expense of men 
, _. and money, but a dispassionate outsider can see that 
win Re of England with she exercises very little real authority in her newly- 
Gujarati (15), 3rd May. Conquered dominions in South Africa. The colonies 
are virtually independent, although ostensibly they 
acknowledge the suzerainty of England. The truth of our observation will 
become manifest if we trace the history of the grievances of Indian settlers 
in South Africa. The question is an old one and the Secretary of State 
for India had promised to take steps as soon as the Boer war was over to 
remove the hardships to which the Indians were subjected in South Africa, 
The war has long since terminated, but the promise is yet awaiting fulfilment. 
One of the avowed objects of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa was to 
bring about a satisfactory settlement of the question by sounding the opinion 
of the Colonists on the spot. On his return home, however, the Colonial 
Secretary has had to make the humiliating confession that the Colonies cannot 
brook the interference of England in their internal administration. England is 
thus powerless to protect the rights of His Majesty’s Indian subjects in South 
Africa. Is this not humiliating to England’s pride? Australia, too, discloses 
a similar tale regarding England’s relations with her colonies, Recently the 
Australian post office authorities have given the British Government to under- 
stand that Australia would no longer be a party to a mail contract involving 
i. steamers employing coloured labour. It would thus seem that England does not 
enjoy. real power in any part of her Empire except India, wherethe people are 
2 accustomed to submit tamely to encroachments upon their rights by the ruling 
race, England is really at the mercy of the Colonists and has to bow to their 
wishes and even whims. Her policy in respect of the grievances of Indian 
settlers is but a reflex of her submissive attitude towards the Colonies. After 
“this what becomes of England’s much-vaunted power and pride ? 


™, . 


ao. 9. A letter from a Hindu resident of Johannesberg, which appears in 
Be : India of the 17th April, gives a fair idea of the 
Bee Alleged grievances of the manifold disabilities under which Indian settlers in 
Indian settlers in South §oyth Africa are labouring. Trade licenses, : it 
a Africa. 108). 6th May. appears, are refused not only to persons who wish 
) lie » newly to set up in trade but to old established traders 


and inthe absence of such a license, the latter are forced to close their places 
f business. In short, the Colonial authorities seem to be bent on ruining 
ndian traders in South Africa. If this is the lot of traders, we can well 
imagine the condition of Indian coolies, who do not obtain a sufficiency of 
food gnd clothing but are left to grow fat with the kicks of their employers. 
Dottors refuse to visit them as though they belonged to the brute creation. 
Their life is one of servitude and they are treated like brutes in human shape, 

Is there an ‘chance of their present lot being ameliorated ? We should almost 
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to associate with the whites, Had’ Mr, Chamberlain any genuine sympathy 
with the Indians and had he attached the least importance to the services 
rendered by them at the time of the Boer war, he would never have sided 
with the white Colonists. He fears in fact that to take up the cause of the 
Indians against the white Colonists would drive the latter to shake off all 
connection with the mother country. If England is so mortally afraid of hurting 
Colonial feeling, we ave inclined to think that she really occupies a subordinate 
position with reference to the Colonies. Is Mr, Chamberlain prepared to accept 
such a humiliating position for England? If not, he ought to be prepared to follow 
the policy dictated by justice. The war between the North and the South in 
America was undertaken in the cause of justice and England should not be slow 
to follow the example of the North in dealing with her Colonies. If she is 
always ready to vindicate her prestige elsewhere by resorting to arms, why does 
she not resolve to set her Colonies right ? 


10. The circumstances connected with Colonel Yate's captivity still continue 
Gaines) Yas to be a mystery. An explanation of the incident from 
Gujardti (15) 3rd May the Amir is awaited by the, public with no little 
‘i ' anxiety. We do nat think it is at all likely that the 
Afghan ruler will throw his officers completely overboard. Colonel Yate, what- 
- ever his motives, did violate the treaty of 1880 by crossing the Afghan frontier, 
and it would not be surprising if the Amir sternly gave the Government of 
India to understand that in imprisoning Colonel Yate his officers followed the 
only course open to them under the circumstances, Such an explanation 
from the Amir will, we hope, satisfy the British authorities and close the inci- 
dent finally. ‘The Anglo-Indian Press will no doubt incite}Government to inflict 
exemplary punishment on the Amir, but the authorities will do wisely, we 
think, to let sleeping dogs lie. With an astute and far-sighted statesman like 
Lord Curzon at the helm of affairs the incident, it is to be hoped, will be 
forgotten and lead to no fresh complications on the frontier. 


11. ‘The Yate incident, which at one time threatened be tt - to serious 
- complications on the Frontier, has ended peacefull 
ith ad oR and that officer has arrived safely within the British 
border. Many were the surmises about the Amir’s unfriendly attitude and the JA 
insubordination of his officers which were indulged in by our Anglo-Indian . 
contemporaries ; but happily all these have turned out to be groundless, and the 
dark cloud on the horizon of frontier politics has rolled away. The 
details of Colonel Yate’s release which were published last week show that 
there was nothing wrong or improper in the conduct of the Amir’s officer at 
Spin Baldock in arresting and detaining Colonel Yate. The formality gone 
through in delivering the prisonerto the British and the demand of a written 
acknowledgment in respect of such delivery show that Colonel Yate was himself 
guilty of some indiscretion. But it would be wrong to judge the matter finally 
before Colonel Yate’s report of the incident is placed before the public. Who- 
ever is ultimately found to be in the wrong, it is certain that those who entertain 
conflicting opinions about the exact nature of the relations between the Amir and 
the British Government will have sufficient reason to revise such 
Opinions in the light of the incident which has just closed with the release 
of Colonel Yate. 


12, “The agitation in England for the abolition of the import duty levied 
Agitation carried on in 12 4ndia on cotton goods still continues to be carried on. 
England for the abolition of Lord George Hamilton’s refusal to abolish the duty bas 
the import duty on cotton. | only tended to strengthen the opposition of the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 5th Tancashire weavers. ‘The Committee of the Federation 
ie. ae. of the Associations of Master Spinners which met at 
Manchester, last month, had characterised the refusal of the Indian Government 
as a distinct breach of faith, and it was resolved to ask the Secretary of State 
to reconsider his decision in the matter. Following this, according to Reuter, 
a joint conference of cotton manufacturers and the Parliamentary Association, 
held at the same place, has passed a resolution asking Lord George Hamilton 
to receive a deputation urging the abolition both of the cotton import and the 
countervailirig excise duties. A great deal of heart-burning is caused in this 


country by the continuance of the excise duty on cotton goods, which was imposed 
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Indian Government to please Lancashire ; and Lancashire, in its turn, 
0. been fretting under the import duty. Taking advantage of the 
hich has been repeatedly raised against the former,daty in this country, 
sling that it is not likely that Government would abolish the one and 
paintain the other, Lancashire has. deemed it prudent to ask that both of them 
§ done away together. It would certainly give them‘a broader platform to 
arry on their agitation, but there could be no doubt as to the policy whicha regard 
* Indian interests should dictate to Government ; and too“*much care can never 


de taken lest, for one reason or other, the authorities succumb to the influence 


of the Lancashire electorate. To crush animportant infant industry of the land 
by an €@xcise duty, in order. to safeguard the interest of the English cotton 
spinner, is scarcely fair to India; but to abolish the cotton import duty 
in obedience to the mandate of Lancashire, and thus to impoverish the Indian 
Exchequer, would be a still greater crime.” 


18. The current number of Hast and West contains a contribution by 
Mr. Baty on the subject of Loyalty, giving 1 philoso- 
: a. Baty’s analysis of phic analysis of that sentiment. The original mean- 
= 2; 1'(104), 8th May. ° Ing of the word loyalty is devotion and such devotion 
: is not necessarily the devotion of a subject people to 
their sovereign, Even if we take the word in its modern limited significance, 
we must not forget that loyalty is a sentiment growing in the mind. It cannot 
be commanded like a physical form of activity. If we take the case ofa 
sople who are suddenly brought under the rule of a new power and if the 
‘iattien to have been devoted to their former ruler, how can they be expected to 
show loyalty to their new masters? Take the case of the Marathas under Baji- 
rao II or of the Burmese under King Theebaw or of the Boers owing allegiance 
to President Kruger. How can they be suddenly converted into loyal subjects 
of the British Crown? ‘They must necessarily feel attachment to their old 
masters, and their hearts must yearn towards the old order of things. How can 
the Boers.be expected to feel an attachment for the British who burnt their 
farms and homesteads and robbed them of their independence? Again, it is 
difficult to determine the person towards whom, under the present British 
constitution, loyalty should be shown. Mr. Baty remarks that the sentiment 
of loyalty to rulers became extinct in England when James II abdicated the 
throne and that the parties and cliques who wield power in England at the 
present day cannot be fit objects of loyalty. Whom are British subjects then 
to select as the objects of their loyalty? Are they to be loyal to Parliament, or 
the Cabinet or the Provincial Governor or the head of their district ? There 
are so many different claimants to their loyalty that it is often difficult to decide 
to whom it is legitimately due. Thisis Mr. Baty’s analysis of loyalty. We shall, 
however, have nothing to do with it. With us loyalty should mean what 
it is defined to be in the laws passed by the British Government. 


14. Past experience teaches us that Government attach very little import- 

ee : ance to the resolutions passed by our Congresses and 
Alleged © unsympathetic Conferences, and our leaders are strangely mistaken if 
— a 2 Sagi 05 ee they think that their duty ends with the passing of cer- 
Ina; a eee tain resolutions at these annual political gatherings, 
~ Prakéshak (18), 1st May. | when it is clear that the selfish policy pursued by our 
rulers aud the British merchants is calculated to plunge 
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15. A correspondent contributes some verses to the Samarth, of which 


the following is the aan :—Why do you sleep as 


Exhortation to the people though you have fulfilled all the obligations you owe 
of Indig to wake up and to your country and have no cause for anxiety? Is 
exert themselves for their there no Indian who starv his days i 
country. ) es or passes his days in a 

Samarth (35), 6th May. state of semi-starvation? Are not starving Hindus 

being converted to Christianity? Has irreligion 
declined in the land, and is the path of the Aryan religion made clear? Are 
the country’s industries prosperous or is India freed from the drain of her 
wealth by foreign exploitation? Has selfishness disappeared from the 
land, and has the distinction between “ black ’’ and “ white’’ become rare? 
Are there no futile dissensions among castes? Are you satisfied with the sweet 
pledges of your rulers? Or have your hearts grown despondent after vain 
efforts to effect your,regeneration ? Awake, arise quickly! Do not the wailings 
of your mother-land penetrate your hearts? Is life to end in death without any 
effort to make your mother-land happy? Get up, let us comfort her, Let 
us cast off our fatal foible of meek submissiveness and exert our energies 
in the cause of our country. After death there would be ample leisure in the 
next world to seek repose. : 


16. The invidious racial distinctions made by Government in dealing 
with Europeans and natives have now become a 
Alleged partial treatment matter of notoriety. Recently a European military 
. officers by Go- officer in India was tried and convicted by a court- 
Hitechchhu (58), 7th May. martial for committing a serious crime. He was 
of course dismissed from the service, but Government 
have, on the recommendation of the tribunal that sat in judgment upon him, 
granted him a pension of one hundred pounds a year. The European officer 
will thus be able to make merry at the expensé of the unoffending Indian 
tax-payer, who, after a hard day’s work, is hardly able to earn one annaor 
so. Isnot the step taken by Government iniquitous and opposed to all rules 
of justice and morality. Ourrulers have no doubt shown their goodness of 
heart by extending their sympathy to a fellow-countryman in distress, but have 
they not at the same time put a premium, asit were, upon roguery and crime? 


17. “The news about the extension of the tenure of Lord Curzon’s office as 
Viceroy of India is getting greater confirmation every- 
Reported extension of day. Theextension is, we learn, to be for two years and 
ary Curzon’s term of not one, as was given out by a Simla correspondent of 
Mahrétia (7), 8rd May; the Bombay dailies some time ago. Lori Curzon will 
Shri Saydji Vijay (36), thus stay with us till 1906. We heartily con- 
2nd May, Eng. cols. gratulate the Viceroy on the almost unprecedented 
honour which has been conferred on him by the British 
Government by thus extending his term of office; and we have no doubt that 
His Lordship will turn it to the best account,” [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes 
similar comments and remarks that the people of India would feel adequately 
grateful for any real benefits that may be conferred on them by Lord Curzon. | 


18. “There are conflicting reports regarding the extension of Lord 

iets - Curzon’s term of office, According to some the 
PR ge og (15), 3rd May, period will be two years, whilst others think that 
pe ee it will be three years, Lord Curzon has many matters 
on hand and we can well understand his laudable desire to complete the work 
he has undertaken before handing over the reins of office to his successor. 
Whoever the next Viceroy may be, it is absolutely certain that we cannot get 
a Lawrence, a Canning ora Ripon, Lord Curzon, whatever his failings may 
be, isan essentially strong man dominated by a sincere desire to leave his 
impress on the Indian administration and to do good tothe people of this 


country as he conceives it. Many of us believe that he has gone wrong in certain 


matters. But any other Viceroy might have perhaps done worse. , ‘Chat is one 
way to look at the matter. There are, however, ‘critics who ‘think ‘that ‘Lord 
Ourzon’s very strength of character might be a source of. good or evil-according 
to the line of action he might choose totake. There is something in this view-of 
the matter also. It is contended, for instance, that it would not: be easy to gat 
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nal policy modified, and that if it be based on erroneous lines even 
\eéived with the best of motives, it would do harm to the country’s 
s Resolution on the land revenue administration has, it is 
yoned real reform for the next quarter of acentury. Hence Indian 


3 19.. ** After persistent rumours that Mr. Brodrick has been selected to suc- 
ee ceed Lord Curzon, there comes the statement that His 
= | Piaget oh PA See Mey Excellency’s term of office has been extended. for 
—- Sop 2319 two years. Lord Curzon will, it is said, take three 
months’ leave, before his extension begins, and visit England in the interval. 
A Whether there be any truth in this or not, public opinion is unanimous in 
wishing that the present illustrious holder of the office may be persuaded to con- 
tinue in his post: for another two years at least. It is not merely for completing 
his. programme of internal reforms that India wants him at the present 
juncture. The foreign relations of India are, according to all accounts, not the 
most pacific ; and the presence of a strong and experienced Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon at the helm of Indian affairs would go far to instil confidence into the 
eople in case certain eventualities occur. With two such able men at the 
ead of affairsas Lord Curzon and Kitchener, India will be much stronger 
and better able to make a stand against Russia and other possible enemies than. 
| she would otherwise be.”’ 


20. Lord Curzon is no doubt a past master in the art of sweet speech. 
a However pure and disipterested his thoughts and 
a? Alleged a ee, intentions which we have no means of divining may 
x scat pat sain memom® be, one thing is certain that there is a marked diver- 
Samarth (35), 6th May. gence between his words and deeds. On the one hand 
he eloquently champions the cause of Indian arts 
and industries, while on the other he sends indents to England for every article 
required for the erection of the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta, Again, 
.. while he professes, on the one hand, an intense anxiety to promote the prosperity 
ae of Native States, he feels no hesitation, on the other, in annexing a portion of 
- one State and forcing the ruler of another to retire from the administration. 
His Lordship’s fertile brain has recently invented a new scheme whereby 
ee : a few British provinces are proposed to be exchanged for territory belonging 
aa _ to Native States, such as Kashmir and Gwalior. Is this the way, we ask, to 
| a advance the well-being of our Native States? To our unsophisticated under- 
standing the transaction appears in quite a different light. We think that 
His Lordship is guided here solely by considerations of British interests. 
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91. <A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Lord Curzon is knownto pa 
, ' pay 
-‘A-request to Lord Curzon attention at times even to trifles, and I venture to 


A. beceeer ¢ hope that the petty grievance which is set forth 
mameorenene Sting peti- below will attract His Excellency’s notice. Many a 


; . 1c Offices. it] i it} 
. . sot E pra08) , th May. poor petitioner has occasion to present petitions at 


oad a Bs public offices, but no fixed hour is prescribed for 
receiving such petitions or inquiring into them by calling out the names of 
petitioners, The practice in such cases varies in different offices. Sometimes 
pe aa the petitioners are called out as soon as the officer comes to office. 
Th other cases, he inquires into such petty matters at the close of the day. Some 
_ @ffigers.direct petitioners to be called before them in the middle of the day. In 
_ ghort, there is no knowing when petitioners may be called upon to lay their 
s before public officers, and have to waste much time in loiterin: in the 

or ‘Becha of the petitioners have to come from distant 


etitions,*and much inconvenience is caused to 
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Lord Curzon were to inquire into and redress this grievance he would spare 
inconvenience to thousands of poor persons. Many would be disposed to regard 
this as a very trivial matter, but those who have had personal experience of the 
hardship caused at present to poor petitioners will readily admit that a reform 
in the direction suggested above is urgently called for. 


22. “It was not very long ago that a handful of enthusiasts seriously eoun-- 
TS aaa selled the Government to abate its break-neck speed 
Kater t-Hind (19), gq 2 the matter of railway construction in India and 
May, Eng. cols. reserve some of its energy and resources for the 
purpose of building canals and minor irrigation works. 
These enthusiasts were laughed out at the time as faddists. They were gibed 
at as. men riding to death their hobby-horses.......... It was not to be expected 
that the common-sense view of the reformers on the question of the utility of 
constructing small canals, wells and tanks, wherever possible and practicable, 
would find favour with Government. No. In India the obiter dicta of the . 
governing authorities must be blindly accepted, however illogical and un- 
reasoning these might be. In the matter of irrigation the official dictum for 
years together was that the days of constructing irrigation works, large and small, 
were Over and that there were no tracts left where these could be profitably 
carried out! Thusit was that irrigation was almost wholly neglected, while 
the construction of railways was encouraged, especially as the different interested 
Chambers of Commerce vociferously demanded it. Government shut one eye 
and viewed with the other only the gains which railways could bring in their 
kets from all quarters. Had the other eye been opened they might have 
also learned that if railway extension was a blessing, it was not an unalloyed 
one. These iron horses destroyed the ancient traffic with pack animals. Asa 
result a vast majority of the people who pursued this hereditary avocation 
had nothing to fall back upon save the cultivation of the soil. Thus they 
continually pressed on land till the ranks of the cultivators swelled to a por- 
tentous extent. Again, railways induced a grave economic evil, viz., they carried 
away vast stores of corn from the old granaries, The result was that food- 
grains grew dearer at the very centres of production, although the transport 
thereof gave some relief to other places. ‘Thus railway construction was carried 
on with breathless pace and blind enthusiasm, regardless of the heavy cost it 
imposed on the’ tax-payer. Famines, however, became more frequent in the 
land, and with the famines the eyes of the Government began gradually to open, 
This common-sense view of the matter was well put before the Welby Com- 
mission by the Indian witnesses, but even then such was the concerted 
ignorance of their press critics that they were scoffed at and their evidence on 
the point condomned as that of impractical doctrinaires! The whirligig of 
Time seems, however, to have taken its revenge. What the Famine Commission 
of 1879-80 tried to teach and what the Indian witnesses strove to inculcate 
was not brought home to Government until the country was overtaken by two 
severe famines at the close of the nineteenth century. Such is the melancholy 
history of irrigation in India. Let us drop a veil over it. Let us forget 
the past with its many grievous and culpable errors which have wrought 
ruin on the agriculturists—a ruin which might have been averted had 
the Government learned the lesson betimes long before the calamitous 
visitations occurred. Let us hope that the impending report of the Irri-’ 
gation Commission may mark a new epoch in the economic achievements 
of the Government of India leading to the welfare and contentment of the’ 
agricultural masses. Our contemporary the Times of India is rapturous’ 
over the exceedingly practical, and withal able and eloquent lecture on the pro- 
posed scheme of irrigation in Asia Minor delivered very recently by Sir Willham/’ 
Wilcocks..........° We, too, are delighted with it, and our delight is enhanced 
by the recollection that what was considered only a few years ago as rank 
economic heresy and was laughed to scorn by our contemporary, now com-: 
mands acceptance.......... We embrace this opportunity to correct a mis- 
apprehension in which our contemporary still seems to indulge. There has’ 
never-been’ a school of critics in India whose polemics have taught that’ railway: 
gonstruction should be wholly deferred till the: country was intersected by” 
canals, But there has been a-schooel whose cult has been toremindthe State o 
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, pati al for it to abate the speed with which its railway - 
sing on since 1884 and to pay more attention to irrigation 
lacy to say that,that echool wished to stop all railway construc- 
we. de em it our duty to correct our contemporary on this point. In’ 
‘Feet ins a the said school inculcated thesame sound doctrine which our: 
sy : bs <7 take in the day, taking its cue from Sir William Wilcocks, now 


: n nanely, ‘rivers and canals for irrigation, and railways for com- 


Pe ey aa rane: 999 
<ce . ; ry " Among the various proposals to help the Indian cultivator in times. 
3 of difficulty, and to raise him from the position 
~The question of starting of utter helplessness in which he is struggling, that 
eta a in India. —_ of establishing agricultural banks is perhaps the most 
a (81), 4th 
May, Hing. cols. urgent and practical.......... It has been ascertained 
that more. than 75 per cent. of the land-holding classes 
in India Apc indebted and hardly 40 per cent. pay their assessments without resort. 
y money-lender. Above every other evil this almost universal. 
ra keel of the Indian rayat preys heaviest on his staying power and for this. 
reason Indian economists attach very great importance to the question of starting. 
dgrouttora banks in the rural parts of the country............. The idea, however, 
starting such banks is entirely foreign to India. In Germany, Russia and other 
parts of the West such concernsare, more or less, co-operative societies which 
have been organised with little or no aid from Government. In the proposal to 
establish agricultural banks in this country, European statesmen insist on the 
organisations being started on a co-operative basis and are reluctant te 
recommend State aid. But it has been observed that such a procedure. is 
practically impossible and that the condition of the peasantry in India does not 
encourage the fostering of a co-operative spirit at the very outset, though in 
course of time one can fairly hope to cultivate that spirit in the masses, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, late Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, held 
a most exhaustive enquiry into the question and his report, issued three years 
ago, is still hanging fire. Sir Antony recommended little financial aid from 
Government but large administrative vontrol and supervision over the rural and 
urban banks which are to be financed by the sowcars and other moneyed classes. 
meh This excellent proposal has unfortunately not yet been finally considered by 
Se the Government of India. The point. in dispute is whether in any scheme of 
e agricultural banks in India, a large share of responsibility should be borne by 
a the Government or be shifted to the people themselves. In other words, the 
a question would resolve itself into either helping the Indian cultivator ‘from 
a outside or asking him to help himself. ‘The. real question is,’ observed 
eo the. Honourable Me. Khare in his Presidential address to the Dharwar Con- 
ference, ‘how to make the rayats help one another and manaye their own 
monetary needs without the aid of the usurer.’ Here isan impossible combi- 
> ~— . ~~. mation of two unattainable ideals—(1) the elimination of the usurer, and (2) the 
—— introduction of self-help. We are inclined to think that as long as these very 
ee high ideals are closely adhered to, nothing practically can be done in this 
ae. direction. How can a rayat, so long used to usurious transactions and so long 
condemned to a condition of abject poverty, oppression and isolation, all at 
noe: Foeoncile himself to an entirely new situation in which the sowkar 
and. he has to meet\.his own needs by an economic adjustment 
BA very high order. of. intelligence and self-restraint? Doubtless 
ese ‘7 pew be kept in view, but in a practical attempt at the very 
ae DC "material advantage can result unless the banks are started so as 
#9 @Mord direct and unconditional help to the sinking cultivator........... 
ak in : to an interviewer a Ceylon His Highness the Aga Khan rightly 
ed. that ey-famin€ was at tne root of agricultural lea in 
I It the rayats vei to finance one another, pay their own debts and 
rove their lands amigas extraneous help, where is the money to come. from ?. 
" f san. countries, of course, the situation is quite different, The. : 
et Andia, nor is the Government as cold and 
pecially in the matter of recovering land 
lal, economic and political conditions obtaining in 
the gro mot gach concerns as agricultural heake 
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started on a co-operative basis, Nothing will, therefore, save the rayats but 
help—direct, unconditional help,—either from the Government or the sowcars 
assisted by Government. We are not aware of the scheme submitted by 
Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas to Government, but we believe that it is based on the 
principles advocated by Sir Antony MacDonfiell.......... We hope that the 
Government of Lord Curzon will be able to decide the question at an early date, 
and give practical help to the Indian cultivators and not merely deliver a 
homily to them on the virtues of thrift and co-operation.”’ 


24. “Itis more than four months now since Lord Northcote announced 
that His Excellency’s Government had submitted to 
An appeal to the Bombay the Government of India for sanction certain reforms 


Government to publish the in revenue collection, including an automatic scale of 
proposals re the suspension 


and. remission of land ree Suspensions and remissions. Up till now, however, 
venue submitted by them to no scheme has been published. Would not the Gov-: 


the Government of India for ernment have received some helpful guidance from 
yy of India (13), 9th the public, and enlisted their confidence, if the 
Mew, ay 7 proposals had been made public and allowed to be 

| discussed from all points of view? We are entirely in 
sympathy with the resolution of the Dharwar Provincial Conference that the 
proposed rules should be published for general information before they are 


finally sanctioned,”’ 


25. The Gwardt Mitra publishes the following communication from Mr. 

- sie aks P. B. Dantra on the A’bkéri policy of the Bombay 
tis Mire ve Government overnment :—The new A’bkdri system introduced by 
into certain districts in the the Bombay Government into certain districts in the 
Bombay Presidency. Presidency is not a true prototype of the Madras system 
ai Mitra (16), 3rd as given out by Government. Under it tenders for 
— licenses are no doubt invited from the public, but as 


the license holds good only for the period of one year, the old farmers continue 


éven now to retain their monopoly. An enterprising outsider naturally 
shrinks from investing his capital in erecting and equipping a distillery owing 
to the risk of his license not being renewed after the expiry of one year. In 
fact the new system far from securing the advantages of the Madras system 
only aims at patronising the old farmers at the expense of the public. Our 
popular Governor Lord Northcote does not seem to be aware of the evil 
consequences of the A’bkéri policy of his Government. Should he devote 


himself to a study of the question and reform that policy he would earn the 


lasting gratitude of the public. 
26. ‘The absence of evenasingle delegate from the Punjab atthe Almed- 
a in the Con- attention. The subject was referred mame discussed. 
ie in the Subjects Committee ; but it was dropped on two 
en Te re of our Congress leaders undertaking to set the matter 
right by the time the’ Madras Congress would meet. ‘The time for the meeting 
of the Congress at Madras is now approaching and we, therefore, request Mr. 
Mehta and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji to apply their minds seriously to the 
solution of the question of the threatened secession of the Punjab from the 
Congress movement. The cause which lies at the bottom of the disagreement 
is not very important; but as Mr. Mehta is regarded as responsible to a 
certain extent for having given occasion to the disagreement, he alone is 
the fittest person to move in the matter betimes and give the Congressmen 
in the Punjab satisfaction by consenting to reorganise the Indian Congress 
Committee. We-also appeal to Mr. Surendranath Bannerji who is supposed 
to be regretting the split very much and is reported to have actually: pro- 
mised some delegates. at the Ahmedabad Congress in private to  under- 
take,.a journey to Lahore specially for the purpose of bringing about a 
reconciliation...As for the Zribune of Lahore, whatever we may say of its 
policy: of preaching a secession from the Congress last year, it must be admitted 


that it ‘hus donea. e by no Te eee é 
the ‘next; Congress session and inviting the Madras Committee to pay attention 
to.it in geod ‘time, “We-take:thisearly reference to the vexed question by the 


abad Congress had even at the time attracted not a little 


good service by now taking up the subject six months before 


. 


hi babanon on et a oe in the different Pog 
contemporary on‘ If we venture to valet’ tee tk cieeaen of thn enilh 
with, the, hope, that the Madras leaders may not he 
thin te be hoped, so.arnpzge matters, as to prevent 
be, held, there, roe sinking to. the position of a, Provincial Con- 
2 a8 is did, the. one, held a few, months ago, at Ahmedabad, The. griev~ 
ances are too substantial te, be passed over, lightly, and if not remedied im 
kod time, are likely to prove disastrous to the cause in which we are all so 
aby. interested. if the Punj4b h&s-been more active in the display of 
t, it is because it feels the grievance more deeply than the other 
oes, It was. mainly through the exertions of its sons that a constitution was 
: to the. go ae it was here that the Industrial and the Educational. 
inted, In one breath, all these have been arbitrarily, swept. 
ongress is again allowed to.drift where it likes and how it 
ible guidance of a clique, the assumption of a dictator- 
ye whom, is. ineonsistent with the. ‘very name of a National. Assembly...,.,.... 
The Indian Congress Committee was arbitrarily strangled out of existence, and 
unless a. disposition is shown to. substitute for it some authority which will 
represent the views of the.rank and file of those interested in the national cause, 
there:is reason to believe that the best days of the Congress are over and that it 
has entered upon that first stage of its decadence, The Madras leaders are not 
entirely oplivious of the trend of public opinign about this matter, and we can 
only, hope that. by our united efforts we shall soon succeed in placing the 
Congress on its old footing of a National Assembly which reflects the views not 
ofa few but of the Indian public at large.’ ” 3 


99, The Dhérwér. Provincia? Conference was a great success. It was 
attended by about three hundred delegates and five 

Attitude, of, local. officials 2UNdred spectators including Mr. Knight, the District 
towards, the Bombay Provin. Judge of Dhdirwar. Our Conferences and Congresses 
cial Conference held at Dhér- do not expect all officials to approve their programme. 
: wérand the apathy of the But they certainly expect discriminating sympathy 
— — towards the move- with the constitutional efforts of a loyal people for 
their political regeneration. At Sholapur the local 
Ee Gujarati. (15), 3rd May, officials. not only placed no obstacles in the path of 


may, i 


Hog. cols. the organizers of the Conference held there but also 
= - afforded all reasonable help. Weare glad to learn that 
— wf at Dharwar, too, the Collector and other officials were sym pathetic 1 in their attitude 


towards the Conference and its promoters, and that this encouraging circumstance 
i was gratefully recognised by the latter. Our Conferences and | Congresses might 
- go. wrong at times. Their views. might not be wholly acceptable to the 
> ~~. ~. Official class. But if misunderstandings are to be removed and there is to 
oom =~ _greater harmony. and co-operation, the first essential condition is that 
ey bath, officials.and non-officials should try to understand each other in a spirit 
eo of. tolerant sympathy, and it is an encouraging prospect that at Dharwar as at 
Sholapur the local officials took up the right attitude. The number of delegates 
; the last Conference was.larger than on any previous occasion. As usual, 

iandt. was.very poorly represented. Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad and Mr. Manilal 
Thakore were the only two Gujarati gentlemen who attended the Conference. 
they. ate. members of the Bombay. Presidency Association and were appointed 
delegates by, that Association. So that; practically Gujardt did not send. any 
roperly: constituted delegate. at all. A sober friend of ours remarked to us that. 
“such. gross. apathy. and selfishness is utterly discreditable toa province :which 
pld. the last Congress and made it a-great success,’ Many. will perhaps be 
” lined .to.aceept this view.” 

8. vee presidential address of the Honourable Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, 
‘ay 7) ee Ree cui at the Dharwar Conference, is.calculated to give a 
TS tee a Bbare fresh ‘start to the discussion of the much. vexed 
‘TU Maheditn (7) Sed Mac” paeeartion: of the land revenue policy. of the Bombay 
oe ero Mr, Khare’s.addrets contains the first 


a 


ategorieal* reply ever.given: tothe report of the: Bombay. Govern- 
Mr, Dutt’s::op } letéers' to. Lord: Qurzon on: the land question.; 
nofficial : criti hae towel: ateeied in replying te the: contentions 


ot . 


of-the Local. Government that the public may expect a counter-reply 
from Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, the Revenue Secretary to the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the author of the Provincial report referred’ to above. Of 
course it cannot be claimed for Mr. Kharé’s address that it covers the 
whole ground of the possible points of argument on the subject. And 
he expressly says that he does not consider the question of land assess- 
ment from the point of view of prices ‘as Mr. Muir-Mackenzie himself 
does not distinctly base his case upon it.’ Obviously enough Mr. Khare 
does not appear to have forgotten his habit of pleading even in the presiden- 
tial chair; but he may be easily pardoned for this when it is seen that Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie himself has practically resorted only to pleading in his reply to 
Mr. Dutt. Perhaps a completely judicial discussion of the subject may not be 
possible until a special Commission is appointed for holding inquiries into 
the agricultural history of typical villages as urged by the Famine Union, 
The main question is whether the burden of land assessment has increased or 
decreased since the advent of the British rule in this part of the country, and 
on this point Mr. Khare has, we think, given a satisfactory reply to the 
allegations of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie. In a way the discussion may look 
academic at the present day, for the question of the actual incidence of assess- 
ment at the present day is more to the purpose than the question of the 
comparative burden of taxation under Native and British rule. There is 
present to the mind of most thinking mena standard by which assessment 
may be judged to be light or heavy. ‘Half the wet profits’ is a measure 
which has been admitted on all hands to be a fair measure, and the question of 
the character of the present assessments will have to be treated as a question of 
fact in the case of each particular holding by a reference to this measure. 
And so long as no case is based on statistics affecting a sufficiently large num- 
ber of typical or representative holdings from this point of view, any discussion 
or controversy on the subject is bound to be discursive and fruitless. But as 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie chose to touch upon side-issues, Mr. Khare also had to 
touch upon them in his reply. Accordingly he has pointed out that the posi- 
tion. of the Mirasdars was reaily better under Native rule than that of the 
Rayatwari tenants under British Government; that though the old kamal 
assessment was a very high one, still it was never levied to its fullest extent 
under the Mabratta Government; that suspensions and remissions were then 
made on a liberal scale during years of bad harvest ; that the land tax was 
fixed and that the Mirasdar could return to his Miras even after a hundred 
years. As regards the comparison made by Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, Mr. Khare 
further pointed out that it was an error to compare the position of the Rayatwari 
tenant in the present peaceful times with that of the Mirasdars at the end of 
Peshawas’ regime, when things had become admittedly unsettled, and that if a 
proper comparison was to be made, the fact and figures adduced should date 
from the time cf Madhavrao II. A fair comparison would also have to take 
account of the fact that the rayat had not then to pay cesses like the Local Fund 
cess, and was exempt from payment for grazing and enjoyed other forest pri- 
vileges...... Turning to some of the causes which have been adduced by Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie as justifying the admitted increase in land revenue, Mr. Khare 
points out that, while the factor of the increase of population is beside the 
question, the official critic of Mr. Dutt has confounded an increase in the 
area of occupied land with the area actually under cultivation. Mr. Khare 
calculates that the area under cultivation has not increased even by 10 
per cent. during the last 60 years. If, therefore, the statements of Mr. Khare 
be true we have an increase of cultivation by 10 per cent. alongside of an increase 
of revenue by 120 per cent. It isat this stage that the factor of the rise in prices 
as a justification of the enhancement of assessment has to be considered ; but, as 
pointed out above, Mr. Khare chooses not to discuss that question so Jong as 
the official statement of the casé from that point of view has not been forth- 
coming. In a way this factor is perhaps the most important; because the 
resolution of the Government of India of 1884, and even the latest resolution 
on the subject by Lord Curzon relies upon the rise in prices as the pepein 
justification for the enhancement of assessment, But a practical difficulty 
is sure to be met with if Government were to simngt i justify the increase 
of 120 per cent. in assessments during the last 60 or 70 years by a reference 
to prices. For, in the first place, there ate no accurate’ figurés of prices current 
available for all the last 60 or 70 years. Next comes the question of ‘what 
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a rise. in prices. . As exprueo’ by Mr. Carpenter, a member of 
Batata Commission, the term.‘ rise.in prices’ means only a perma- 
it is to say, a rise due to. permanent causes and not to a temporary 
uce. To quote the words of Mr, Carpenter, ‘the prices 
mo r y locality fluctuate year by year under the influence of numerous and 
sometimes amass eting causes, A permanent rise whén it does occur is not & clearly 
Be def ned and tangible event taking place within g period of two or three years.’..,.., 
/ Sat even supposing that a permanent rise in prices could be so ascertained, 
we have next the restriction laid down by the Government itself that even 
ont of an increase of profits owing to a rise in prices, only a small percentage, and 
not the whole, is properly claimable by Government. The question, therefore, 
arises whether the prices of food-grains in this Presidency have increased during 
. the last -60 or 70 years to such an extent as to justify an enhancement of 
assessment by about 120 per cent. And it is but common knowledge that 
the prices have not risen by 500 or even 250 per cent. Apart from the 
eriticism of Mr. Khare, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s memorandum has been noticed 
by Mr. Dutt himself in an article in the Indian Review for October 1902. And 
we expect, therefore, that Mr. Muir-Mackenzie will think it worth his while to 
reply to these criticisms and help to advance the discussion of this much debated 
question towards 2 satisfactory solution.” 
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29, Last time we ogg et of the most important part of 

the Honourable Mr. Khare’s presidential address 

peers Oh eta delivered before the Provincial Conference at Dhar- 

wir. We intend now to give our own independent opinion on the 

subject dealt with in Mr. Khare’s address, viz., the land revenue policy 

of the Bombay Government. On account of the decline of indigenous 

industries in the country, agriculture has practically become the sole means of 

subsistence for the population. It is our good fortune that land cannot be 
taken away from the country and that the people of cold climes cannot settle 

in the tropics for cultivating land. If either of these things had been possible, 

our agriculture like our other industries would certainly have been doomed, 

But the Government is trying in other ways to bring about the ruin of our 

iculture, For instance, it has been an immemorial belief in India that the 

land belongs to the cultivator and that the sarkar can lay claim to only a fixed 

share of the produce ; but the British Government has set this belief at naught 

and declared itself to be the owner of all the land in the country. We do not 

- wish to enter here upon a discussion of the vast question of State-landlordism, 

eS. but -shall merely consider what portion of the gross produce is claimed by 

Government. It. is asserted on behalf of Government that they levy only a 

moderate share of the gross produce of land, and that if the agriculturist is not 

oe able to make any saving, it must be through his own fault. Mr, Dutt has 
ae exposed the fallaciousness of this contention in his open letters to Lord Curzon, 
Se Government gave a reply to Mr. Dutt by issuing a Resolution, which they claim 
i ~~ to be the final word on the subject. Mr. Khare has shown in his address that 
so far at least as the Bombay Presidency is concerned this cannot be said to 

na the case. This is the principal topic dealt with in Mr. Khare’s speech, and he 
has proved that during the last 60 years the area of cultivation in this Presidency 
Jhas increased by 10 per cent. while the amount of assessment has, during the 
‘same period, increased by 120 per cent. Ii these figures are true, we know at 

_ once the cause of the impoverisliiment of the rayat. “the figures relied upon by 
My. Khare for arriving at: the above conclusion were equally accessible to 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, but he has carefully eschewed them from his 
randum, and it is to be regretted that the Government of India 
have based their conclusions on such a misleading and one-sided docu- 
mt. Even the Anglo-Indian ae have omitted this portion of the 
address from their reports of Mr. Khare’s speech, and have mérely contented 
 ‘themse lves with the statement that Mr. clare severely criticised the Resolution 
of the Governme Va of India on the subject of land revenue. ‘ Jt may be urged 
at side by side with the increase in the figures of assessment there 
ric irae © ins. Mr. Khare foresaw this 
: n bebslt Tefute it, because it formed no part of the 
in beha f of “Governtnent. From the point of view of 
M < -hare Ra dpa pursued the right policy in not 
tute ® positio Bot advanood by the other side, but we do 
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not hesitate to assert that ‘the objection indicated above is hollow. If there’ 
has been a rise in the prices of food-grains, there has been simultaneously: 
@ rise in the prices of other commodities also, and consequently, the cost of 
cultivation has increased as also the general cost of living, This being 
so, Government can at best claim only a fraction of the increase represented by 
a rise in the prices of food-grains. And if the proper share of Government is 
considered to be one-sixth of the gross produce, Government must, in order 
to justify an increase of assessment by 120 per cent., show that the prices 
of food-grains have risen by 600 per cent. There has at the same time been 
no corresponding increase in the area of cultivation, As shown by Mr. Khare, 
the increase in the area of cultivation can be set down at ten or twelve per cent. 
at the most. It must be said, therefore, that the British Government is taking as 
land tax 12 crores of rupees more than the Peshwa’s Government. This is by no 
means a small -sum, and it is no wonder if under the weight of this increased 
contribution the rayat is utterly ground down and impoverished. We are 
indebted to Mr. Khare for having placed the matter before the public in this 
light. If his conclusions are wrong let Government refute them by all means, A 
dispassionate discussion of the subject will be beneficial both to the Government 
and the public. We hope Government will unreservedly place all the facts 
and figures bearing on the subject before the public. It is deeply to be regretted 
that Government should continue to resort to special pleading even when people 
have been reduced to beggary and destitution ! : 


30. “ We could not trust ourselves to speak with any degree of sobriety upon 
the gross outrage recently offered to Indian feeling by 
Alleged wanton conduct 4 couple of Eurasian non-descripts in Sukkur the 
of two Eurasians at Sukkur : 
(Sind). other day, and so we contented ourselves by making 
Pheniz (8), 2nd May. only a passing reference to the matter in our local 
columns, We venture to think that it was a most 
serious affair and ifthe authorities have the slightest regard for Hindu feelings 
and susceptibilities, which have been most grossly and wantonly outraged by 
the action of the aforesaid two men of half-caste parentage, they ought to lose 
no time in visiting their sense of the enormity of the outrage on the perpee 
trators thereof, and teaching them and their likes a lesson which they will not 
be in a hurry to forget. Let our readers judge whether we are wrong in taking 
dire offence at the discreditable conduct of the two Eurasians. They chose the 
Baisakhi day of all days for their baneful operations, as they knew that on that 
day many Hindu ladies would consider it an act of piety to take a dip in the river, 
The ladies were bathing within the walled ghaut, secure in the belief that the 
profane gaze of all brutes in human shape had little chance of invading the 
privacy of their ablutions. And of course whilst engaged in the act of bath- 
ing they had few clothes on their persons and were in no condition to show them- 
selves to male folks. And the whole time the two Eurasians were engaged in 
photographing their naked charms. We do not know whether they have 
mothers or sisters of their own. But even supposing that they are incapable 
of feeling any such tender cmotions on the score of any one they cannot 
honestly say that they acted in perfect ignorance and had no idea of the offence 
that would be taken by Hindus at their mothers and sisters being photographed 
in the act of bathing. Why even after the enormity of their conduct had 
been pointed out to them, and they: had been compelled to beat a precipitate 
retreat from the spot to save their skin, they went and took shelter in a boat 
and from that point of vantage carried out their original intention in respect 
of the ladies. Could anything be more execrable and monstrous? We hope the 
men concerned will be made to answer for their conduct.” 


31. “It is notified that Rao Bahadur Lalubhai Pranvallabhdas Parikh, 

| as First Class Subordinate Judge at Surat, has been ap- 
Commente;on, the vig oly pointed to succeed Rao Bahadur Lalshanker Umia- 
ba ty oo ms Salen of Shanker as Judge of the Ahmedabad Small Cause Court. 
the Small Cause Court, We have nothing to say personally against the new 
Ahmedabad. Judge, but we are opposed to his appointment on 
Praja nr 22), worn Lar since it involves a supersession of . six 
Bok anh 4th May., Eng. JUdicial officers who are senior to Rao Bahadur 
a oe Lalubhai in rank. The first of these is Rao Bahadur 
os ee ~ -  Bhave whose salary is Rs, 800 a month. Next to 


Tey 
| 
fe 


- ‘tim int vank* ‘are Rao Bahadur Mahadev Shridhar Kulkarni, Rao Bahadur 
' __ Ghandwlal Mathuradas Doulatjada, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Dalpatram Kavesh- 
jahadur Raghvendra Ganguli, each drawing a salary of Rs, 650. 

ee a o Bahadur Damodar Govind Gharpure, and next to him 
- ta’ rank is Rao Baliadur Lalubhai Pranvallabhdas.Parikh, each getting 4 
‘galary of Rs, 500 per mensem. We believe no one will have the hardihood to 
my that all the abovementioned Judicial officers are less competent than Rao 
Pos, Bahadur Lalubhai who is junior to them. Under these circumstances it 
is’ difficult to understand the principle on which the authorities have seen 
me fit to make this ‘appointment, which gives at one bound a lift of Rs. 300 per 
mensem to Rao Bahadur Lalubhai. it is more than likely that the officers 
who have been passed over will approach the proper authorities in the matter, 

and well they may, for in the Judicial Department such instances of super- 
session are rare.’ |The Gujardt Punch takes, however, a different view 
of the appointment, and points out that there are only two Gujarati Sub-Judges 
senior 15 be Bahadur Parikh, but that they were not promoted as they had 


already completed 55 years of service. | 


32. “It is a well known fact that the police in this country are very 
powerful, The question ‘Why are the police so 
Why are the Police 80 jowerful in this country?’ is indeed difficult to 
powerfgl in India? ° : 
Mahrétta (7), 8rd May. #@0Swer.. Looking to the surface of things, the 
reasons appear to be—( 1st) the policehave been invested 
e with large powers which they are incapable of properly using; (2nd) the 
- hulk of the population is steeped in ignorance and that makes it very easy 
2 for the police to lord it over the people as they like; (3rd) the supervision 
i exercised over the police is weak and the general tendency among high officers 
es is to support the police in their acts; (4th) a large number of the police force 
a consists of illiterate men who have no adequate conception of their duties and 
responsibilities and have no scruples to use their powers despotically ; and 
(Sth) the impossibility in a general way of successfully bringing the police 
to book in cases of misconduct and mal-practices. We intend in this article 
to make a few remarks on the second of these causes, viz., how the people 
suffer oppression at the hands of the police through their own ignorance. Those 
who have experience of mofussil life will readily admit that in many instances 
people have only themselves to blame for police oppression. They do not 
avail themselves of the protection the law affords them in some respects. They 
a consider it their duty to meekly submit to the actions of the police, albeit those 
os ‘actions may not be warranted by law. Take the example of nazarkaid 
ae and the various forms of violence to which criminals are subjected by the police, 
es if a man is taken away by the police from his village and kept in nazarkaid 
for several days and subjected to all sorts of violence, his relations at home will 
ma not seek any legal protection. They will resign themselves to the inevitable as 
> —- ~~ it-were and remain weeping at home. If they do anything, they will perhaps 
a try to get the man released by illegal means. We might refer to another matter 
showing how people suffer through their ignorance. ‘This occurs in cases of acci- 
dental deaths. ‘Ihe police are required to make enquiries into accidental and 
suspicious deaths and submit their report to the Divisional Magistrate under 
tion 174, Criminal Procedure Code. This sphere of investigation furnishes a 
large field of oppression to unscrupulous policemen. Let us illustrate our remark 
y an example. A young woman Owing to domestic quarrels commits suicide. 
© throws herself intoa well anddies. That, of course, is a suspicious death and 
sascandal in the village and the police on a report from the village officers 
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trouble to be avoided P The best remedy is found in conciliation. The village 
Kulkarni comes in as a suitable mediator in the business. The police officer 
is ‘samjaoed’, the body is cremated and there is an end of the whole thing, 
Indeed the police have at present an infinite capacity for giving trouble if they 
only mean to do so. And even a well educated man will sometimes find: it 
prudent to win them over rather than go against them in a straightforward 
way and thereby involve himself into more trouble. People, however, in remote 
villages throw themselves entirely at the mercy of the police in matters great 
and small. This isnot a desirable state of things. If they were more educated, 
much of the trouble and pecuniary losses to which they are subjected at present 
through sheer ignorance would be avoided. There is yet another matter in 
which the weakness of the people is markedly seen. This refers to police 
prosecutions and the witnesses concerned therein. Whenever the police want 
to get up a prosecution they do not find much difficulty in getting witnesses. 
People in the villages quietly submit to the wishes and orders of the police. 
They consent to speak as they are told to do by the investigating officer. A 
young Kunbi boy, aged about 18, for instance, comes before the court and says 
that on the night of the offence he was easing himself by the side of the village 
nullah, that the moon had risen, and that he could see by the moonlight that 
certain dacoits were collecting stones in the bed of the stream and were making for 
the village. He would say all this though he may be conscious that at the time of 
the offence he was fast asleep in his house. One Dhondiba Patil is made a punch 
in a certain theft case. Dhondiba is a respectable old Maratha in other respects. 
But he plays the fool in the hands of the police. He comes before the court 
and says that he saw the accused producing certain ornaments from his own 
house, that the ornaments were concealed under a heap of karbi at the back 
of the accused’s house, the ornaments and the purse before the court being the 
same as those he saw at the time of the Punchnama. He will make these state- 
ments at the dictation of the police although he knows that he was called to 
the chavdi by the village Mahar, shown only some ornaments by the police 
and asked to put his signature—ordinarily the mark of it—to the Punch- 
namd.......... The result of the people submitting so meekly to the wishes 
of the police is of course not beneficial. Sometimes innocent people are 
sent to jail. We started with a statement at the outset that the police 
in this country are very powerful; they areno doubt powerful because of 
the large powers conferred on them. That is one reason. But another reason 
is that the bulk of the people being steeped in ignorance are quite incapable of 
resisting the police in their wanton abuse of those powers. And it is the 
spread of education alone that can create village Hampdens and automatica!ly 
bring about a reform of the police in this direction.” 


33. ‘The Bishop of Lahore discourses in an article in a Christian magazine 

on the ‘moral tone of India’ and draws a very un- 

The Bishop of Lahore on favourable picture of the people of this country. The 
ae Saree ga May, article discloses the usual narrow-mindeduess of English 
Saag (29), er ™*Y) oritics of Indian character. Dr. Lefroy’s knowledge 
| of the people of this country cannot be very extensive, 
as he speaks from his experience of a particular province or from his knowledge 
of a particular Persian work. He is sweeping in his generalisations. But one 
need not expect more sober treatment of the subject from a salaried ecclesiastic 
who has to explain why the results of missionary labour are not as satis- 
factory as might be expected. Dr, Lefroy might have done well to first inquire 
why it is that in England and in the West generally Christianity is losing its hold 
on the minds of its followers and then set himself to inquire why Christian mis- 
sionaries have failed to reap a rich harvest in this country. His illustrations of 
Indian wickedness remind us of the ridiculous stories with which Christian mis- 
sionaries emphasise their street sermons on the glory of their faith or demonstrate 
the falsity of alien faiths. ‘It is hard to find even a few men,’ says the 
Bishop, ‘even in the highest classes who can be said in any really wide sense 
to be worthy of faith, who can be depended upon—in the same way as you 
can, broadly speaking, depend upon Englishmen—to adhere to truth and 
justice when they come in conflict with their race or caste prejudices,’ This 
sweeping assertion is worthy of an enthusiastic ecclesiastic who would be 
con 202—-7 . 
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1o first to resent such generalisation in the case of his own countrymen, 
In India the public are but-too familiar with a class of cases in which select 
iristian jurors and even Christian judges are found to yield to the very weak- 

: are here Jaid at the door of Indians. It might be very convenient 
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igh-placed ecelesiastic to ignore these facts. But it is pretty certain that 
he would be the first.-to condemn any attempt at,zeneralisation based upon 


numerous instances of this character........... The’ ishop’s remarks on the 
Gulistan of Sadi only show how he is incapable of forming a dispassionate 
judgment. It is not true that every school-boy and every gentleman in 

ndia is made to read the Gulistan. It is only the students of Persian 
that read it and it is absurd for any dispassionate writer to argue from the ethics 
of the Gulistan to the morality of the native community, Its literary merits 
and ethics are entirely two separate things, and the first might be praised by 
some from the strictly literary point of view and the latter severely condemned. 
The two positions are not wholly inconsistent, Dr. Lefroy need not be remind- 
ed of some of the most objectionable passagesin the Bible. But no one has 
condemnéd it wholesale on that account. It is, indeed, a pity that Dr. Lefroy 
is ignorant of the elementary canons of fair criticism and that he should have 
allowed himself to indulge in generalisations that are as sweeping in character 
as they are offensive to the Indian community,” 


34. ‘The Honourable Mr. Khare interpellated Government at the last 
meeting of the local Legislative Council about the 
The Bombay Harbour Ferry grievances of passengers by the Harbour Ferry 


service. Steamer. But Government professed complete igno- 
Moen (15), Srd May, ine of any such grievauces. Then with that 


obstinate desire to do and keep things in secret 
for which Indian Administrations are so well-known, they declined to 
publish the terms of their contract with Messrs, Visram Kbraim & Co. 
That Government should have withheld these from the public was a matter of 
surprise to many. But the contents of the petition which has been addressed to 
Government by the residents of Dharamtar, Pen, Panvel and other placesshow that 
the present contractors have been allowed considerable latitude in their arrange- 
ments. lt is well known that the present steamer is ill adapted to the require- 
ments of third-class passengers and that the inconvenience of transfer to a 
small steam launch in the middle of the voyage is very great. Besides, pas- 
sengers reach Bombay at a later hour than before. Moreover, the hardships of 


the present arrangement are much aggravated by the fact that monsoon rates 


are charged for all classes, This is, indeed, a serious consideration for the pas- 
sengers many of whom are poor. Some of them are petty traders and to them 
enhanced rates are a source of considerable hardship. Government have not. 
only sanctioned the present rates but gone the length of prohibiting native boats 
from plying at cheaper rates! The public have a right to know why Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the existing arrangements which operate so unjustly 
and harshly upon the public and are wholly in favour of the proprietors of the 
steamer service. We hope the local authorities will not treat the representation 
in the same spirit in which they quite recently dealt with interpellations on the 
subject in the Legislative Council.” | | 


35. We hear that it is under contemplation to erect a new building for the 
ae fs enets nts —o pine f The present premises 

_. Contemp removal of beingfoundto be too small for the increasing postal 
thse tka requirements of the city, a vacant plot of "ecal 
“Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 4th ear Victoria Terminus has, we learn, been already 
May. selected for the new building. We fear, however, that 
oe: tee the new site is too far away from Southern Fort—the 


ding as near as possible to Southern Fort. There are 
land near Apollo Bundar which would suit the con- 
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86. <A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed:—The evil practice of 
dhoonwa is not confined to mofussil towns like Bulsar. 
The evil practice of dhoonwa In Bombay itself there are no end of places where 


in Bombay. it is in full force. Perhaps the most notorious of 
— ed (60), Sth these is the house of a Parsi woman residing near 


Cheera Bazar. Parsis of either sex are known to flock 
there in numbers to ask for various blessings and benedictions. The place is 
also resorted to by persons who speculate in opium and are guided in their 
operations by the replies of the women who practise dhoonwa there. 


87. ‘* We are constrained to say a word in reply to the ridicule with which 
| some critics have received Sir Edmund Cox’s appeal, 
5 Sir E. Cox's sppea! © in East and West, to under-graduates to join the police 
ndian under-graduates to . Aer eae" 5 aoa 
join the Police Force witha force in aspirit of missionary patriotism. In the first 
view to purify the service by place we may point out that Sir E. Cox does not 
personal example. ignore all considerations of the prospects offered by the 
PP of ints (28), Sh department; he tells the under-graduates what those 
prospects are. Butsupposing they are not sufficiently 
tempting from a pecuniary point of view, he asks whether it is not an object 
worthy of Indian patriotism to join the force and teach purity by personal example 
instead of lamenting corruption on the partof the ignorant. If theappeal does 
not sound serious, it may be because there would beadash of the Quixotic in 
a young aspirant to office announcing his patriotic resolve toimprove the tone 
of his fellow-employés, but not because it isan ambition which cannot be 
honestly commended. Do we not know that graduates of high attainments 
pledge themselves to serve as‘ college professors on low salaries? If the work of 
teaching may be commended to the missionary spirit of educated men, why not 
the work of preserving peace and suppressing crime ? If we learn to regard 
the duty of protecting person and property as aprivilege no less honourable 
and dignified than the prerogative of teaching the young, we may see the 
propriety’ of an appeal to patriotism as much in the one case as in the other.” 


38. We were disagreeably surprised to learn that the tindals of three Goa 
patimars were apprehended at Vengurla without just 
Detention at Vengurla of gguse and detained at that port for some days and 
the tindals of three Goa eventually fined for having on board a little salt and 
Des ed country liquor which they were carrying for the use 
A Luz (157), 2nd May. of the crew. It appears from the statements of the 
tindals that the vessels were bound for Bombay, and as 
it is perfectly legitimate for vessels to have on board any of the above articles if 
intended for the consumption of the crew, it was an arbitrary act on the part of 
the British Coast Guard at Vengurla to have subjected the tindals to detention 
and fine, unless an attempt had been made by the latter to land the articles 
referred to, which was not the case as would appearfrom the statements of the 
men, The aggrieved tindals have, we learn, sought the good offices of the 
Portuguese Consul in Bombay, who, we have no doubt, will with his usual 
solicitude for the well-being of Portuguese subjects do what he can to redress 
the wrong done to the tindals, 


Legislation. 


39. A “ Pleader” from Barsi(Sholapur) writes to the Kesari :—In some 

_. cases the execution proceedings in civil suits are 

Amendment of the Civil gntrusted to the revenue authorities over whom Civil 
Procedure oN Sth May. Courts haveno control, At one time, the revenue 
| ' | authorities entrusted with the execution proceedings 

were amenable to the Courts from which these proceedings emanated, but the 
amendment in Section 320 of the Civil Procedure Code, made in 1888, and the 
rules subsequently issued by Government in conformity with that amendment 
have changed the above state of things and made the revenue authorities 
quite independent of Civil Courts. This has proved detrimental to the interests 
of plaintiffs. Before the change in the law referred to above a plaintiff who 


had obtained adecree from a Civil Court for the recovery of a debt was at 


liberty, with the permission of the Court, to bid at the sale of his debtor's 
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property and was allowed a set off up to the amount of the decree and pay only 
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"he first to resent such generalisation in the case of his own countrymen, 
. he In India the public are: but-too familiar with a class of cases in which select 
_Obliristian jurors and even Christian judges are found to yield to the very weak- 
ie Gad ohich are here laid at the door of Indians. It might be very convenient 
ad fot a oy sg gp Serge to ignore these facts. But it is pretty certain that 
ast * he would be the first-to condemn any attempt at generalisation based upon 
numerous instances of this character.......... The s:ishop’s remarks on the 
Gulistan of Sadi only show how he is incapable of forming a dispassionate 
ju nt, It is not true that every school-boy and every gentleman in 
ndia is made to read the Gulistan. It is only the students of Persian 
that read it and it is absurd for any, dispassionate writer to argue from the ethics 
SS of the Gulistan to the morality of the native community, Its literary merits 
a and ethics are entirely two separate things, and the first might be praised by 
e. some from the strictly literary point of view and the latter severely condemned. 
The two positions are not wholly inconsistent, Dr. Lefroy need not be remind- 
ed of some of the most objectionable passages in the Bible. But no one has 
condemned it wholesale on that account. It is, indeed, a pity that Dr. Lefroy 
ee is ignorant of the elementary canons of fair criticism and that he should have 
. allowed himself to indulge in generalisations that are as sweeping in character 
‘3 as they are offensive to the Indian community,” 


34. ‘The Honourable Mr. Khare interpellated Government at the last 
meeting of the local Legislative Council about the 
The Bombay Harbour Ferry grievances of passengers by the Harbour Ferry 
 i@hobenbat (15), 8rd Ma Steamer. But Government professed complete igno- 
aoe cate % rance of any such grievauces. Then with that 
BS. obstinate desire to do and keep things in secret 
. for which Indian Administrations are so well-known, they declined to 
Be publish the terms of their contract with Messrs, Visram Ebraim & Co. 
That Government should have withheld these from the public was a matter of 
surprise to many. But the contents of the petition which has been addressed to 
Government by the residents of Dharamtar, Pen, Panvel and other placesshow that 
the present contractors have been allowed considerable latitude in their arrange- 
ments. lt is well known that the present steamer is ill adapted to the require- 
ments of third-class passengers and that the inconvenience of transfer to a 
ag small steam launch in the middle of the voyage is very great. Besides, pas- 
a. sengers reach Bombay at a later hour than before. Moreover, the hardships of 
“a _ the present arrangement are much aggravated by the fact that monsoon rates 
are charged for all classes, This is, indeed, a serious consideration for the pas- 
sengers many of whom are poor. Some of them are petty traders and to them 
enhanced rates are a source of considerable hardship. Government have not 
only sanctioned the present rates but gone the length of prohibiting native boats 
from plying at cheaper rates! The public have a right to know why Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the existing arrangements which operate so unjustly 
and harshly upon the public and are wholly in favour of the proprietors of the 
steamer service. We hope the local authorities will not treat the representation 
in the same spirit in which they quite recently dealt with interpellations on the 
subject in the Legislative Council.” | : 


35. We hear that it is under contemplation to erect a new building for the 
cf ae as ener ake — prose A The present premises 
cer j _.Contemplated removal of beingfoundto be too small for the increasing postal 
a Sai tron tis. othe requirements of the city, a vacant plot of "eed 
“Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 4th ear Victoria Terminus has, we learn, been already 

May. selected for the new building. We fear, however, that 
+. . >, $he new site is too far away from Southern Fort—the 
rincipal business quarter of the city, and that the transfer will consequently 
_. . ¥esult in no end of inconvenience to the mercantile public of the city, especially 
on Saturdays, when very little interval is lett between the delivery of the incom- 

___. ‘gg mail from England ‘and the closing hour for posting letters‘ by the outgoing 


mail, We would urge on the Post Office authorities the desirability of selecting 
Site for the new building as near a8 possible to Southern Fort There are 
ny vacant plots of land near Apollo Bundar which would suit the con- 
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86. A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed:—The evil practice of 

3 dhoonwa is not confined to mofussil towns like Bulsar. 

_ Theevil practice of dhoonwa In Bombay itself there are no end of places where 

tn Joan’: hed (60), Sth it isin full force. Perhaps the most notorious of 

May. ina these is the house of a Parsi woman residing near 

Cheera Bazar. Parsis of either sex are known to flock 

there in numbers to ask for various blessings and benedictions. The place is 

also resorted to by persons who speculate in opium and are guided in their 
operations by the replies of the women who practise dhoonwa there. 


87. ‘* We are constrained to say a word in reply to the ridicule with which 
a ee eee 4 Some critics have received Sir Edmund Cox’s appeal, 
bells. amanda dentes to 12 Hast and West, to under-graduates to join the police 
join the Police Force witha force in aspirit of missionary patriotism. In the first 
view to purify the service by place we may point out that Sir E. Cox does not 
personal — ignore all considerations of the prospects offered by the 
ae” of India (13), 9th denartment; he tells the under-graduates what those 
prospects are. Butsupposing they are not sufficiently 
tempting from a pecuniary point of view, he asks whether it is not an object 
worthy of Indian patriotism to join the force and teach purity by personal example 
instead of lamenting corruption on the partof the ignorant. If theappeal does 
not sound serious, if may be because there would bea dash of the Quixotic in 
a young aspirant to office announcing his patriotic resolve toimprove the tone 
of his fellow-employés, but not because it isan ambition which cannot ‘be 
honestly commended. Do we not know that graduates of high attainments 
pledge themselves to serve as‘ college professors on low salaries? If the work of 
teaching may be commended to the missionary spirit of educated men, why not 
the work of preserving peace and suppressing crime ? If we learn to regard 
the duty of protecting person and property as aprivilege no less honourable 
and dignified than the prerogative of teaching the young, we may see the 
propriety’ of an appeal to patriotism as much in the one case as in the other.” 


38. We were disagreeably surprised to learn that the tindals of three Goa 
patimars were apprehended at Vengurla without just 
Detention at Vengurla of gause and detained at that port for some days and 


se Rising pbc: a eventually fined for having on board a little salt and 
ileal articles agg a country liquor which they were carry ing for the use 


A Luz (157), 2nd May. of the crew. It appearsfrom the statements of the 
tindals that the vessels were bound for Bombay, and as 
it is perfectly legitimate for vessels to have on board any of the above articles if 
intended for the consumption of the crew, it was an arbitrary act on the part of 
the British Coast Guard at Vengurla to have subjected the tindals to detention 
and fine, unless an attempt had been made by the latter to land the articles 
referred to, which was not the case as would appearfrom the statements of the 
men, The aggrieved tindals have, we learn, sought the good offices of the 
Portuguese Consul in Bombay, who, we have no doubt, will with his usual 
solicitude for the well-being of Portuguese subjects do what he can to redress 
the wrong done to the tindals, | 


Legislation. 


39. A“ Pleader” from Barsi(Sholépur) writes to the Kesari :—In some 
gases the execution proceedings in civil suits are 

Amendment of the Civil gntrusted to the revenue authorities over whom Civil 
"earl (aoe), 5th May. Courts haveno control, At one time, the revenue 
_ authorities entrusted with the execution proceedings 

were amenable to the Courts from which these proceedings emanated, but the 
amendment in Seetion 320 of the Civil Procedure Code, made in 1888, and the 
rules subsequently issued by Government in conformity with that amendment 
have changed the above state of things and made the revenue authorities 
quite independent of Civil Courts. This has proved detrimental to the interests 
of plaintiffs. Before the change in the:law ‘referred to above a plaintiff who 


had obtained adecree from a Civil Court for the recovery of a debt was at 


liberty, with the rmission of the Court, to bid at the sale of his debtor's 
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property and was allowed a set off up to the amount ef the decree and pay only 
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any, tothe Court. ‘This concession is now taken away, and the 
ait, 4 of the defendant, is required to pay 
lown the whole amount of his bid first and is ‘allowed to recover it in satisfac- 
don of the decree afterwards. .Technically, this may appear to be an equitable 
proce: but there are cases in which plaintiffs are unable to pay down the 


‘amount of their bid at the sale of the defendant’s property. It is not to be 


denied that the change in the procedure may have~been made on the 
recommendation of Government officers and that there may be some justification 
for it. But it must not also be forgotten that this is a casea in which a positive 
ro of the law is being nullified by the executive order of Government. 

ven in cases where execution proceedings are held directly under the orders 
of Civil Courts, there is some laxity of procedure observable, but thisis a matter 
that can be set right at once by a little more vigilance on the part of Subordi- 
nate and District Judges. The report of the Select Committee on the Civil 
Procedure Code Amendment Bill is now made public, and it is to be hoped that 
the amended Code, which has been onthe legislative anvil for eight or ten 


years past, will cheapen and simplify the course of civil justice for litigants. 


Education, 


40. ‘The letter addressed by the Government of India to the Local Gov- 

| ernment about the Tata Institute of Science is one step 

The Government of India forward in the direction of bringing the much-talked- 
corctverth -N. Tata's Research of Institute into existence. Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
itiailieendeal (60), 6th ment have reviewed at great length the whole ques- 
May, Eng, cols. tion, and tried to show that little blame attaches to 
them for the delay that has taken place in coming to 

a. final settlement. They have besides pointed out that the attitude of the 
Government of India has been throughout sympathetic, that they were always 
anxious to expedite the scheme, and that they are prepared to deal: liberally 
with its promoters. The strain in which this is conveyed would seem to 
indicate that there is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the Government 
about Mr. Tata’s proposals being really ‘put forward with a genuine desire 
to advance the progress of the negotiations.’ In regard to the help which 
Government are prepared to give to the Institute we find that they under- 


take ‘to increase their contribution in the same proportion as the Mysore 


- Government increase theirs, thereby bringing the total income of the Insti- 


tute to two lakhs and a quarter of rupees annually,’ This will be some- 
thing to go by, at any rate. The Government of India, moreover, offer a 
lakh of rupees towards the erection of the buildings, bringing the total at the 
disposal of the Committee for the purpose to six lakhs. There seems ta have 
been some difference of opinion between Mr. Tata and Government with 
regard to the valuation of the properties proposed to be handed over for the 
founding of the Institute, for it is proposed to refer this to an arbitrator of 
high position with two assessors, one of whom is to he selected by Mr. Tata, 

fter this has been done and ‘the property vested in the Treasurer of Charitable 
Endowments, Government will proceed in consultation with Mr. Tata to 
consider the legislation necessary to bring the Institute into being, and to give 
it a constitution which will enable it to enter upon its work at once.” And 
comes the parthian shot, conveying again the impression that the delay 

w the matter has been due to Mr. Tata and not to the Indian 
t. ‘The Governor General in Council hopes,’ we read, ‘that 


| Mr,” Tata” and his advisers will now so expedite the transfer of the Trust 


perties as to enable the Government of India to proceed at once with the 
lation which has been so long under consideration.” But we need 
trouble ourselves with the history of the delay in the past, so long as Lord 


Cur: on is anxious to make up for it by a promise of generous treatment in 
JS : a | | 
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' Mr. Tata’s properties for the Research Institute was 
due to various causes, one of them being ‘ Mr. Tata’s 
deavour to utilise the transaction as an occasion for 
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reviving the plan of a joint family settlement.’ What were the other 
causes, for what fraction of the delay were they responsible, and why is 
Mr. Tata’s endeavour prominently put forward? However, there is no 
need for the counting of causes now. The generosity of the Government 
is to be estimated according to its resources on~the one hand, and, on 
the other, according to the measure of stability which it has ensured 
for the institution. A lakh of rupees towards the construction and 
equipment of the necessary buildings, and an annual grant, for ten years, of a 
sum which may be required to make up, together with the Mysore grant, one- 
third of the current expenditure of any year, or of Rs. 50,000 if- the Mysore 
Government makes a similar grant—these are generous concessions for which 
Lord Curzon’s Government should be very heartily thanked. But the para- 
mount consideration being the permanency of the institution at the degree of 
efficiency with which it starts, not to speak of future developments, the ten 
years’ limit, after which the grant will only be £2000, gives room for some 
anxiety. ‘Ten years is a long enough period for the public to appreciate the 
value of such an institution and to come forward with sufficient contributions to 
place the Institute beyond need. Yet, if the public do not rise equal to the 
occasion, one can only hope that the additional grant will be continued as long 
as it may be necessary. For the present, the fixing of the limit is perhaps 
expedient, and especially so if it serves to stimulate private charity. About the 
valuation there cannot be much difficulty, and the arrangement proposed by the 
Government seems to be reasonable. We may, therefore, be sure that, in 
a year or so, the Trust and the legislation in that behalf will be complete.” 


42. The contribution proposed to be made by the Government of India 
to Mr, J, N. Tata’s Research Institute is, weare afraid, 
‘ Bombay Samachar (51), to9 meagre. The Government of India have publicly 
th May; Sdnj Vartaman ‘ , ’ ; 
(72), 6th May. recognised the importance of Mr. Tata’s project and 
its boundless potentialities for public good, and it is 
therefore inexplicable why they should have stinted their generosity in giving 
pecuniary support to the Institute. Surely it would not add to the dignity 
of the Indian Government to be outvied in its generosity by a feudatory State 
like Mysore, It is to be feared that the Government’s contribution will set a 
low standard for donations from the general public. It is also likely that owing 
to lack of sufficient funds it will not be possible to attract to the Institute 
really first rate men from Europe, and this circumstance, we are afraid, would 
seriously hamper the success of the Institute. It is, therefore, to be hoped that 
Government will reconsider the matter and deal with Mr. Tata’s scheme in a 
more liberal spirit. {The Sdnj Vartamdn, on the other hand, warmly thanks 
the Government of India for the liberal support they have extended to Mr. 
Tata’s scheme. | : 


43. We have received a copy of the correspondence carried on by 
. Dr. H. M. Masina, F.R.C.S., with the Surgeon-General 
Mg eg which led to and the Bombay Government ending in his resigna- 
r. H. M, Masina’s resigna- : : : 
tion of a Lecturersbip at the tion of the post of Lecturer in diseases of the ear 
Grant Medical College. and throat at the Grant Medical College. The 
Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 8th ¢orrespondence furnishes a sad commentary on the 
| Gnd Ush May. spirit in which officers of the Indian Medical Service 
try to repress the aspirations of native members of the profession. The case of 
Dr. Masina would seem to be on all fours with those of Dr. K. Vicaji, Dr. 
Deshmukh and the late Dr. K. N. Bahadurji, who, too, were obliged under 
similar circumstances to resign their respective posts at the Grant Medical 
Gollege, The conditions on which Dr. Masina wanted to continue the Lecturer- 
ship were not unreasonable, and were actually agreed to at first by Lieut.- 
Colonel Dimmock,.Principal of the College, and his predecessor, Dr. Hatch, 
Dr. Masina only wanted that he should be allowed a free hand in dealing with 


cases relating to his special subject, and that he should be placed in direct 


subordination to the Principal and not be made: to work under any other 
Medical Officer in charge of the wards, The Surgeon-General, however, was 
opposed to Dr. Masina’s proposals, and the matter was eventually referred to 
Government, who sided with the former. Dr, Masina had in the circumstances 
no alternative, consistent with his high professional reputation but to resign. 
con 202—8 | 
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rély ‘itio high time that Government should look into the merits of a system 
: . no scope for the talents of independent members of the pro- 
feaion outside ” anes circle of a Indian Medical Service. 


— se ogee tee ae laa Roitwaye, 


35 “Lord Curzon has interested himeelf in the grievances of third- class 
Be oe railway popengem, and the recommendations of the 
a si Grievances of third-class Special ailway Commissioner who also paid attention 

| mer Lavanya aa 1% subject in the course of his inquiries are being 

Eng. rnd )s awaited with keen interest by the Indian public. 
| The Indian Railway Administrations depend for their 

prosperity almost solely upon third-class railway traffic and yet it is this very 
class of tyavellers that have so long been treated with the least consideration. 

The treatment that third-class passengers by sea and railway receive in this 

country would not be tolerated for a moment in a country like England. 

But in this land of monopolies and exploitation, the most elementary requirements 

ofan humble class of passengers receive no consideration.......... We are, 

therefore, glad to learn from the Pioneer that the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Railway Company has earnestly taken up the matter. It has been proposed 

to hold.a Conference at Lucknow at which representatives of the districts 

crossed by the line have been invited to attend and express their views. 

This is a move in the right direction. The existing arrangements are in some 

res not only heartless but altogether ill-suited to the condition, habits 

nd feelings of the people, Although the passenger traffic has enormously 
increased, the Railway Administrations have remained obstinately blind to the 

: necessities created by the new conditions and Government have hitherto 
| not interfered to bring about better arrangements. We wish success to the 

a: commendable efforts of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Company to ascertain 
a the views of the native community and to treat native passengers as human 

a - beings with certain urgent wants and requirements of which at least considera- 

- ” tions of humanity, if not ordinary commercial morality, demand a more con- 

~ siderate treatment.” 


Municipalities. 


_ 45. "It is with oo pleasure that we congratulate, Rao Bahadur 
a. Motilal Lalbbai on his appointment as President of 
& ' he new President of the the local Municipality in place of Rao Bahadur 
sipetaind Meni. Himatlal Dhirajram, whose resignation tendered a 

May. En ae _ - few days ago has been accepted by the authorities, 

: We have not the least desire to refer once more 

oe to the many serious blunders committed by Mr. Himatlal as President 
| of the Municipality, for they must be within the recollection of our readers, 
3 But it must be said that his Municipal administration was a sad failure. 
If one thing more than any other was responsible for this serult, it was 
his lack of tact in dealing with his colleagues on the Municipal Board. The 
Jocal Municipality that had at one time the reputation of being a model 
- Municipality in the Presidency has of late, owing to factions and party spirit, lost 
ite past reputation and become # bye-word of reproach and scandal. As is well 
known, there are a number of discordant elements in the Corporation at present, 
—. “and ‘itis not an easy task to work harmoniously with them, Under these circum- 
a stances it is evident that the new President has before him a good deal of. uphill 
— “ work, and unless he has the support of his colleagues on the Board as well as that of 
a | TE otivieset officials, we are afraid he will not be able to steer the Municipal 
a , Soo successfully mere the present stormy weather. To do this what is 
ee “rr led most is a deal of tact and a spirit of conciliation on the part of 
ne Ps ee sident. ) Bahadur Motilal has had a good deal of ‘administrative ex- 
ie ae Diwan of a first clea and ive Native State like Cutch for 
yught him in good stead in his future work. 

16 ‘Of serious rorponsibilic to a conscientious man, and 
ind Tim  tecord of good work has to sacrifice a ‘good 


31 


deal of his energy and time. Let us for the present hope that Rao Bahadur 
Motilal will be more fortunate than his immediate predecessor, and be able to 
leave behind him a record worthy of the reputation he has acquired,” | 


46, ‘‘The representation of the Rate-payers’ Association of Bombay, 
adopted by the public meeting held yesterday evening, 
_ Bombay Rate-reyers’ Asso- focuses accurately and well the hardships and 
 yatonatcney ee gaa City grievances which Bombay suffers from in conse- 
dm-e-Jamshed (60), sth uence of the operations of the City Improvement 
May, Eng. cols, ‘Trust. He must be a bold man who hopes that the 
Bombay Government will lend a willing ear to all 
the complaints embodied in the memorial, or that all the suggestions made 
therein will be acted upon. But the fears that Government would not look 
eye to eye with them on the subject, have not deterred the people from bringing 
their grievances to the notice of the authorities, The house-owners in the city 
have become practically panic-stricken; and it was but right and proper that 
some of their grievances should be formally put on record with a view to their 
being redressed by the Government. No one can hold that the Improvement 
Trust has been either hastily judged or harshly dealt with. Its operations have 
been carefully watched, its vagaries have been repeatedly pointed out, the 
hardships caused by its methods have been already too long and patiently 
borne. Public feeling has found utterance only when these hardships could 
no longer be meekly put up with; and justice and prudence alike should dictate 
to the autborities 2 course of action which, while removing at least the more 
glaring grievances of the people, would help the Trust to obtain popular 
sympathy and support. The Bombay Government should not find this difficult 
to do, if they approach the consideration of the memorial submitted to them in 
a fair-minded and generous spirit.” 


47, “The unanimity which prevailed at the meeting of the citizens of 
Bombay, held on Tuesday evening to protest against 

lg ge (60), “th the methods and operations of the City Improve- 
site ment Trust, may well be looked upon as an index 
of the public feeling which prevails in our midst in regard to the operations 
of that body.......... As has been pointed out in the memorial, the Improve- 
ment Trust Act was passed at a time of public panic; and it was, more or less, 
willingly accepted by the people in the hope that the insanitary condition of the 
city, which was held to be the main cause of the terrible disease that had over- 
taken them, would be remedied and the foundation of a new and happier 
Bombay laid. From the first the Act was held to be objectionable in some 
of its details; but so great was the public desire to assist Government in 
stamping out the plague that in spite of its obvious defects, a fair trial 
was decided to be given to the measure.......... After giving it a fair trial 
and a free hand for five years, it is found that the Trust has neither succeeded 
in stamping out plague nor in checking its spread. We might even go a step 
further and say that, for one reason or other, even nothing like an attempt has 
been made in certain localities to clear the insanitary areas, Instead of 
turning its attention to such plague spots first, the Trust has gone about dis- 
posing of the open spaces in the city for enhancing its income, Thousands upon 
thousands have been dying all these months owing to bad sanitation in over- 
crowded areas; but absolutely no efforts have been made as yet to grapple with 
the problem. With a larger popular element on the Board, saner views and 
better methods of doing work might have found favour with the Trust; but 
Government in their wisdom have thought it fit to so constitute the Trust that 
the rate-payers and the Municipality—the interests most concerned—out of 
whose pockets the expenditure of the Trust has to be met, have absolutely no 
control over the, junta of officials who conduct its work. This is one of 
the points to which the memorialists have specially called the attention of the 
Government............. Then comes the question of the Tribunal of Appeal. 
It has been decided by the High Court that the Tribunal of Appeal, constituted 
under the Act, is not a legally constituted Court, and that therefore an agzrievad 
party cannot prefer an appeal to the High Oourt against its awards. ‘It is 
ible, under the present Act,’ he the memorial, ‘to appoint as Special 
llector.a person who has not regular legal training’; and that ‘ the 
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} justly treated; and to prevent him from submitting bis case to the arbitration 
Of the highest tribunal in the land would be a hardship which might well 
' become intolerable under certain circumstances.” 


48, “The rasaaeg against es operations of the City of Bombay 

nes | mprovement lrust has come to a head. <A public 
pad ccreacciaanoen meeting of the citizens of Bombay, on Tuceday last, 
| approved of and adopted the petition of the Bombay 

Rate-payers’ Association to Government in the matter of the City of Bombay 
Improvement Act, and resolved to forward it to His Excellency the Governor in 
Council, The petition is an able document, cogent in its arguments, moderate in 
its tone, reasonable in its suggestions, and convincing in the proof of its allega- 
tious....,.. The Trust was created at a time when plague was playing havoc 
inthe city of Bombay, and the first thing expected of the Board was that they 
would take such measures as would mitigate the rigour of the scourge where 
a it was most felt. It is the poor who live in cvercrowded parts that succumb 
to the plague in the largest numbers and most readily, One would have thought 
E - that the Board would apply its energy and resources first to relieving the 


Re, of the poorer classes is one of the most important and attractive provisions of 
Be | the Bill. These deserve our sympathy and assistance. We desire to place 
oe them. in better houses, so that not only will it let the sun into their houses, but 
into their hearts and into their very existence, and thus terminate the sad state 

of things amongst them, which at present cannot but be one of unhappiness 


in the northern part of the Island.’ What have the Board done in discharge of 
this its very first duty? At Agripada they have erected four chawls, apparently 
designed to house 612 persons, but actually ‘accommodating 937 souls. 
, . AGeording to the Association’s calculations, about 8,000 persons must have 
been dislodged by the First 'Nagpada Scheme alone, but nota single 


instead of diminishing the overcrowding, the Board have increased it, 
weeseeyee be Act provides that in preparing an improvement or street scheme, 
the Board shall, within the limits of the area comprised in the schedule, provide 
“= _ for ‘the acquisition of any land which will in the opinionof the Board be 
» ~~: “necessary for, or affected by, the execution of the scheme.’ The petition 
>. g&ys ‘that the word ‘affected’ is construed by the Board as being equivalent 
_--  .~ to‘ bettered or improved,’ but sof ‘ depreciated or injured.’.,,...... In a statute 
at  jike the Improvement Act, which gives stringent powers to a public body 
to .deprive: men.of their property, we should have thought that if the 


would have used a. word like ‘benefited’ and not ‘affected.’ In a statute of 
this kind. we should so-interpret the word as to cause the least hardship to the 
person whose. property is acquired. Sir Charles Ollivant, indeed, seems to 


» 
& 


of these. improvements were to go into the pockets of the proprietor, who 
~  aeeidentally happened to have his house near the land improved, the result 
would che that the; burden upon the rate-payers would be very much larger 
than unfler the provisions of the Bill.’ But who are these rate-payers who 
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'@ city is improved, is it possible to divide 
derived these She improvement equally among 
necessarily benefit more than others. .We can 
mn the proposition that if a ‘public body, 
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congestion in overcrowded localities, Lord Sandhurst had said : ‘The re-housing 


combined with toil’ ; and Sir Charles Ollivant had said that ‘ the first thing this: 
new Board will have to face is the building of quarters for the artizan classes. 


a chawl has been erected within the area comprised in that scheme. Thus, 


© ~~ Iegislature intended the acquisition of property benefited by a scheme, it. 


otherwise, Lecause he argued that ‘if the profits of some. 


special benefit that might be derived from an 


a 


while engaged in doing some general good to’ the community, happens 
accidentally, but inevitably, to do some special good to certain individu 

it must deprive themof that good. But supposing the value of some property 
is enhanced by an improvement scheme, the rate-payers may participate 
in the special advantage by increasing the taxation on that property. It 
is not necessary that the Improvement Board should acquire it and let it 
on a different tenure. The operations of the Board are intended to be more 
or less beneficial to the whole of Bombay : there is only a difference of degree 
between the benefits enjoyed by individual rate-payers, No man _ should 
unnecessarily suffer because a benefit is accidentally conferred upon him.” 


Native States. 


49. The account published by the Bengali shows how autocratic the 
| | Indian Politicals are and how weak and helpless are 
A Bill to provide for the their protegés. The London correspondent of the 
Onte kos gown! a oe and = Jndian Mirror publishes the draft of a Bill called 
+ pods. (108), th May. the Princes and Chiefs’ Grand Jury Bill which he 
says will be shortly introduced in the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill provides that a list of one thousand persons of note, such 
as Princes, Chiefs, Jahagirdars, Nawabs, Rajas, &c., shall be prepared in 
the proportion of 760 Hindus to 240 Muhammadans, and that no ruling 
chief or other person on the list shall be deprived of his rank or property 
without first being tried and found guilty by a jury of not less than 12 
rsons on the list, professing the same religion and of equal or higher rank 
than himself. It is satisfactory to note that the suggeftions made by us at the 
time of the trial of the Maharaja of Panna have thus been viewed with approval 
by some members of Parliament, One discouraging feature of the new Bill 
is that its mover does not belong to the party in power and therefore it has 
no chance of being passed. Nevertheless, it is a good sign that a section of the 
British public should consider this Indian question to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. We, therefore, request our Princes and Chiefs to avail themselves of 
this opportunity to place their views on the subject before the British public. 
The subjects of Native States as well as political associations in the country 
should not be slow to do their duty in the matter. 


50. A correspondent of the ets Sayajt Vijay writes from Idar :—His 
-nicteatio,  tkighness Sir Pratapsinhji has removed from the 
at 7 a State service a number of old and experieneed officers 
Shri Saydji Vijay (28), onno other ground than that they were not natives 
7th May; Mahi Kantha of Idar. Their places have been filled by raw 
Gosstte (63), Srd May. and incompetent persons, mostly Marwardis for 
whom the Mahiraja betrays partiality. Taxes have been levied in the 
State on almost all articles of food and the miseries of the subjects know no 
bounds. His Highness has not as yet undertaken any measure calculated to 
romote the well-being of his subjects. The sole object he has in view is to 
enrich the State treasury at all cost. |The Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes some- 
what similar comments. | 


51. A rumour has been circulated by several of our Bombay contempora- 
| | ries to the effect that His Highness the Thakor Saheb 
The Thakor cf Palitana of Palitana intends blocking up a small entrance (bars) 


and the Jains. on the Shatrunjaya hills leading to the Jain temples 
Kethiéwar Times (6), 2nd on the top and that he has also consented to allow the 
May. Muhammadan community of the place to build a 


mosque on thé hill, As far as we know, the rumour 
is quite unfounded, and seems to have been given currency to merely for the 
sake of rousing still further the already exasperated feelings of the Jain 


community against the Thakor.”’ | 


52. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwdr Times :—* As the Shravaks 


| have fomented much agitation | by. holding. meetings: 
Kéthigwér Times (6), “th at several places regarding the recent ineident 


May. _, the. Shatrunja hill, the. publie, must be naturally 
con 202—9 | 
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, th a ‘facts are. It is only on rare occa» 
is Highness the Thakor Saheb of Péliténa visits the Shatrunja 
‘Shravak expressed a desire to construct a new temple on the 
akor Saheb together with some State officials including the Chief 
‘the hill to fix the site on 11th February last. On Chaitra 


rd 
5 
~te 


- the temple inside the fort with their shoes on. 
order passed in 1880 by Mr. Fitzgerald, then Assistant Political Agent, 
Gohilvad Prant, to the effect that the State Police may enter the compound of 
the temples with their leather shoes on; and that it was while entering 

the temples that the shoes should be removed. In passing this order the 
ctice prevailing in temples elsewhere had been considered. Against this order 

= he Shravaks did not appeal at the time. Most of your readers must have seen 

‘ Shett Hathishang’s temple in Ahmedabad. It has a wall and a large compound. 

3 In the centre of the compound there is a big temple. It can hardly be urged 

by the Shravaks that no non-Jain visitor has been permitted to enter the 

compound with his leather shoes on. Even in many Shiva and Vaishnava 
temples, it is permissib® to enter the compound with one’s shoes on..,,...... 

It would be obviously absurd to attribute bad motives to His Highness 
= the Thakor Saheb. Before doing so the leading members of the Shravak 

ae community should not lose sight of the fact that the Thakor Saheb has sustained 
oe a loss of atleast Rs. 35,000 annually in agreeing to accept a lump sum 

of Rs. 15,000 per year on account of the pilgrim tax. This concession 
was made in the most liberal spirit witha view to establish and continue 
amicable relations with the Shravaks. - In the history of the disputes between 
the Shravaks and the State this is not the first time that sensational 
eo telegrams have been sent from Palitana to Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

b Before carrying on an agitation. on the strength of such telegrams it was 

. the duty of the responsible leaders of the community to have ascertained 

i whether there was any standing order of the Agency ir the matter 

Be . and also’ what the’ practice was........... If the Shravaks think that non-Jains 

* = should not hereafter be permitted to go inside the compound of their temples 

ae with their shoes on, they should approach His Highness the Thakor Saheb 

in the first instance, and we are sure that the Thakor Saheb would meet their 
wishes, Ii: is well known that Sir Mansinghji is a staunch orthodox Hindu. 


aan .. He has‘a régard for all Hindu religions. If the Shravaks were to refrain from 
ae -~ attributing bad motives to him, the matter would be settled without any 


difficulty. The public will be extremely sorry to learn that the Thakor 
Saheb received’a letter last Friday by post purporting to have been written by 
a Jain priest, with threatens to bring about the death of His Highness within 
90.days by means of ‘prayers fo his deity. ‘This is not the way of bringing about 
harmony. .The Thakor Saheb deserves better treatment at the hands of those 
for whom he has made such large'sacrifites.”’ : 


53, “The Shri Sayaji Vijay reports that His Highness the Gaekwar has 
Oa eee . published a draft of the Early Marriage Prevention 
- Bill, and has invited the public to express their opi- 
nmions on the measure within the next two months, 
after. which period it is contemplated to pass the Bill 
into law ei 
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ém, and hopes that the Baroda public 
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54. “It appears that His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda contemplates 
putting a stop to the very baneful practice of early 
Praja Bandhu (22), 3rd marriage within his territories by passing an Act after 
(54: 7th Ma ¥ nica consulting public opinion on the question. It is 
(14), 5th lly quite natural that a-shrewd and enlightened ruler 
like His Highness should perceive in commen with 
the educated Indians the necessity of raising the marriageable age.of boys 
and girls, but we are afraid the course proposed to be adopted by His High- 
ness is not the right one. It is well known that several progressive and 
educated communities of India have realized the evils of early marriages, and 
have during the last few years voluntarily raised the marriageable age both 
of boys and girls, This is due to the spread of general education among the 
people, and not to the efforts of social reformers, the conduct of some of whom 
at any rate is quite the reverse of what they preach in public. We are firmly of 
opinion that with the further spread of general education among the people this 
evil will in course of time be a thing of the past. It isan evil which is centuries 
old, and it is absurd to think of removing it at once by legislation. It need hardly 
be said that reforms in social matters, which are enforced by means of prose- 
cutions in courts of law, are generally barren of results, and are mischievous, 
inasmuch as they substitute the fear of punishment for the voluntary motive 
forces that can alone strengthen and elevate national character. It is 
certainly far better that the people should, as a result of the spread of education 
and of liberal ideas, voluntarily take the initiative and effect their own salvation 
than that a zealous and well-meaning ruler like His Highness should attempt 
to achieve the same end with the aid of the Police and the Magistracy. 
We trust, therefore, His Highness the Gaekwar will give up the idea of 
attempting social reform by legislation and follow the only reasonable course 
open to him, vzz., educating the people at large and thereby strengthening and 
elevating their character.” |The Deshi Mitra makes similar comments. 
The Deshabhakta, on the other hand, warmly approves of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and remarks that it will tend to strengthen the hands of the reform 
party and also promote the social well-being of subjects of the State. The 
Hitechchhu makes similar comments, and hopes that the Gaekwar’s example 
in undertaking legislation for the promotion of social reform may be soon 
followed by the Government of India. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


55. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes:--The birth 
cca _.. anniversary of Shivaji was publicly celebrated here in 
ee 1 Shivaji festival in Vidyarambhai’s wadi. The celebration, which a 
pee (108), sth May. commenced on the 29th April, lasted for three days i 
and was as usual a complete success. The programne 

included a Harikirtan, a Puran reading, and a lecture cn the last day by 
Mr, N. B. Ranade. In the absence of a suitable president on the day of the 
lecture, a portrait of Ramdas was installed in the chair. The lecturer said that 
the object of holding such national celebrations as the Shivaji festival was to 
perpetuate the memory of national heroes, and that it was the practice in all 
civilised countries, including England, to hold such ¢elebrations. He 
combated the allegation that sedition lurked at the bottom of the Shivaji 
festival movement, and asserted that British rule was by no means so unpopular 
in India at the present day that people should openly preach sedition at such 
public celebrations. He next proceeded to describe the condition of Maharashtra 
at the time of Shivaji’s birth andstated that the circumstances of those times 
badly required a saviour of the national religion like Shivaji and that the 
Mahratta Chief could take rank with the greatest of the world’s worthies. Nay, 
the lecturer asserted that Shivaji was superior to some of the world’s greatest 
soldiers and patriots, like Cromwell and Washington, Ranjitsinghji and Hyder 
Ali. He wound up with adetailed enumeration of the manifold virtues of 
Shivaji, and exhorted the audience to study their past history and to cherish the 
memory of their great countrymen like Shivaji. A voteof thanks to the 
lecturer and to others whohad contributed to make the celebration a success 
terminated the proceedings, pence: } 
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sets Qn. edness inoulcsting upon hie aulionos 
¥ered 4n ang upon his audience 
festival. The Dhdrwar Vritia regrets that 
made for eelebrating the festival at Dharwar; 
sible to carry them out. The Kesari gives a 
2 ns held at the foliowing places :—Déhdnu 
d, Akalkot, Talegaon, Dashsaharra (Berar), Matunga (Bom- 
-Midland Railway), Sinnar (Nasik), Nagpur, Bérdmati, 
* 87. A Calcutta ndent writes to us:—A detailed account of the 
- hv95 sinh til wis ements from the Tilak defence fund, Calcutta, 
) 2 connection “has at last been published under the pressure of public 
opinion by the Secretaries of the fund. The correct- 
ness of the account, however, is doubted in many 
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H ; The Hitavadi has indited a series of articles on the subject in which 


. "ee it has conclusively proved that the account is grossly misleading, and that a 
much larger balance than isshown‘to the public should remain in the hands of 
- Bhupendranath Bose. The paper promises te make further exposures in 


: 4 ery : , . . 

: tion with the fund. The matter has created quite a sensation in 
a cB M.A, BAIG, 
a bie Jriental Translator to Government. 
oA Rares & f wt ee, 

oe Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 

Secretariat, Bombay, 10th May 1908. 
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CONFIDENTIAL ] 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 

ooh ockiplaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 


Special Department, information as to any | 


to be the origin of the report: and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 16th May 1903. 


CONTENTS 


Politics and the Public Administratton— 


Administration of India : 
Administration of India contrasted with that of Egypt i 
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Agitation in England for the abolition of the excise duty on cotton goods. 
Comments upon an alleged utterance of Sir W. Lee-Warner before a 


public meeting in England res _ oe 
Ethics of political agitation se ies ace 
‘Extension of British sway in India ... eee pis 
The Bishop of Lahore on Indian character si vos 


The Government of India and the employment of natives in the Tele- 


graph Department ... aia am ai 


ese 


Az appeal to Government to encourage the popeiaion of Bombay City to 


migrate to the suburbs ... oe vr 


The question of appointing Justices of the Peace to serve as Peaecers 


Magistrates for the City of Bombay... ‘a 
~. Bombay Steam Navigation Company: A complaint against the — 

Building fines: Levy of — by Government | me os 
Colonel Yate: The Yate incident and the situation on the Frontier 
Exhibition at St. Louis: The Government of India and the forthcoming — 
His Majesty King Edward VII: His Majesty’ ~ tour on the Continent 
Ill-treatment of natives by Europeans: _ 

A case of alleged assault by two Europeans on a native woman 


Death of a native alleged to have been caused by some soldiers at Jal- 


gaon (Khdndesh) ... ‘Se pa sien 
Indian National Congress : Split in the Congress Camp 
Judicial matters : 

Courts in the Khandesh District lene to be not giving due publicity 

» to auction sales ie a eee ‘es 

Juvenile offenders in Bombay nis eee haa 

‘Meteorological Reporter for India: Thenew— __.. ee 

ae Plague measures in the Mahi Kéntha Agency en 

olice : 
‘ Bagatelle’ gaming in Bombay City i a Kes 
- Dacoities i 10 District eee : bee | qee 
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(Surat)... Br hein 79 pia} T 28 
a. Deputy Collector and a ‘ 
ie fy aes 


le Mr. Khare’s. views on. the eligibility of qualified | 
o serve as P als of Arts Colleges ... ow 
y Dr. ectureship at the Grant Medical College... 36 
ment of India and Mr, Tata’s Research Institute ... 1. 29—34 
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of third class passengers and the proposed Conference of the au- : 
| of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to consider the question... 40 1 |B 
of Mr, Robertson, Special Railway Commissioner si 2 87—39 
i 2 | D 
3 | EB 
Ee A wa. oy rsp the dlleged arbitrary conduct of Mr. A. W. G. Chucker- 

ire RS | , 1. 0. &.,, President of the Karéd’ Munici pality iad we 43 4 | In 
co The a y City Improvement Trust and the Bombay Rate-payers’ Associa- ‘ K 
eiS wana tion ov five eve ove oe ve 41 & 42 
: Native States— “— 
' §. Aundh; A complaint against the present Karbhari of the — State ee ‘ae 
Bie acs. ee. Baroda ¢ islation contemplated by His Highness the Gaekwar PP es 8 |P 

age ener _ for us stop to infant marriages ia the State se we 48: & 49 
nas 2 a % : d Bill: The— eee : eee eee ees 4, 4mmm4. 6 P 
8 Si Se cbinder Phe > dafeenation CASO eee om, 51 9 | 
eae =< Peggent position of Native Chiefs and alleged arbitrary authority exercised 10 | R 
ever the Raja of Nagode by the Resident bes e08 hs 47 a 
a 1 {Si 
Pits Ete extracted from the Press— : ole 

Viva UU salaaming” incident at the Rajaram College, Kolhépur_ ... a ee 

a eee Shivaji celebrations in the Presidency .... ove ts a ae 13 | V 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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“te ‘ve 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) 
aii —_ =a ) bk... 
; | 
Now Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...) Bombay... ...) Weekly ... —_...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 a 
Dail Telegraph and/ Poona ... scl sone | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 
*' | Sle Ee employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 5 ie 
3 | East and West ... .».| Bombay... »»«| Monthly oe. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... | Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 36 oe 500 
5 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. i ae ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —.,. 400 
6 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... ve.| Daily oe. we Nites) ee B.A.; Hindu 190 
7 | Mahratta ... oo. eel ROO. es ne OR ee. eee Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br4hman) ; 28. 
8 | Phenix ... me «>| Karachi .. .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... weet Daily — oe. .--| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 ‘ai — - 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..| 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette ase ees; Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly .»-| M. DeP. Webb... soe eee ‘i oes 500 
12 | Sind Times. .... ns: =: ae ---| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
18 | Voice of India... ..-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 61;) 1,800 
AnaLo-Gusara’Tt. 
14 | Deshabhakt& ......| Baroda...  ...| Weekly... ...| Vasantlél Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,300 
) | Brahman); 41. 
15 | Gujar&ti ... san ...| Bombay... Se Me lege jan Ichharam Surajram Desa#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
! Bania) ; 50. 
16 | Gujar4t Mitri... ool SURAS cee a 7 eee .--| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 44 esis eon 600 
17 | Gujarét Punch _... .| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ove veal Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 600 
18 | Hindi Punch .... ...| Bombay ak ek --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 oe 800 
19 | Haiser-i-Hind _... on eat eae on Oe ere ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 eee! 2,900 
20 ‘| Kéthidwdr News... ..,| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly .--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... eee see 400 
o |Kéthidwér Times —..| ‘Do. ... «| Do. ov «| Bholdnath Vishwanéth; Hindu. (Audich| 500 
Brahman) ; 34 
2 | Praja Bandhu ... ...) Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —...| J nao 7 ase Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
man) ; | 
43 | Rast Goftér ... - Bombay | Do. oe . «o.| Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi;52 ... ...| “1,650 
24 | Satya Vakta ... | Do. ...| Fortnightly. ... Rahectit Hacieihelite Hindu (Shrim4lij 550 
ko See 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay Baro wes we] Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 26 .,.) 4,200 
36 Surya Prakash ove oor Surat eee eee Do. ear a Umedrim Nagindas Day&bhii ; Hindu 200 
| ; (Bania) ; 25. | 
2 ANato-Maxrirai. : . 
27 Deen Mitra ers ai ons Bombay ee sy Do. eee 
28 | DnyénChakshu... ..,J Poona .. | Do 
bs a 


re ator fing . 
1 me a 8 t 


Spee gB Ae 
a eae 


er a 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Be: 
2 


eye 


| se 


Aneto-Porruevzss. 


0 Anglo-Lusitano 


EnetisH, PorTucurse 


O Bombaense_... ii 
ANGLO-Sinpi. 
Al-Haq a he tee 
Prabhat eee eee oF 
Sindhi... oe sia 
Ancro-Urpv. 


‘Muslim Herald ... 


“Ewewsu, Mara'rui anp 
GusaBa'TI. 


* are 


AmD CORCANIUM. ' 


Poona ... 


Bombay... 


Kolh&pur 
Satara ... 


Bombay... 


Sukkur ... 


ind). 


Bombay... 


- derabad 


Sukkur (Sind)... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ee@e 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


eer 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


% 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott eee 


Hari Nérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Br&hman); 36 

Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 

Manager being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. | 
Hindu 


Savl4ram | Amritrao  Vichare; 
(Maratha) ; 29. 

Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Br&hman) ; 32. | 
Vinayak Naér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bra ); 34. 

Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40. 
Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 


Vin&yak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


(1) English— Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 

LL.b&. ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Annaji Gopal Jordbur: (Deshas: hb 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41. 


Hindu 


Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 27, 


4 


Kéci Toméil Ke Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Nénébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 47 


Kaikhosru 
Parsi ; 34. 


anekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Tallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
ee Géndhbi ; Parsi ; 45... eee 
;" Hindu (K &chis, ée, a 


| 


. 


5 44. 7 


Sa 6 oe ase 


900 


ow 


1,100 


750 


625 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. 
— . 
| GusaRit1—continued. Wes : 
5B Din Mani ... oe -++| Broach ... “<a DA tn ...| Nath&l4l Bangild#s Surti; Hindu /(Kéyastha "125 
} Bania : 25. 
56 | Fursad a... eee -++| Bombay ... -+-| Monthly 00 Boman Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 44... ees 600 
57 Gap Sap ... oe a a Se oe Fortnightly ...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbaén; Pérsi;27  ... 425 
58 | Hitechchhu eee ---; Ahmedabad ./ Do. ose ...| Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
59 | Jém-e-Jahenooma —=...| Bombay..._—...|, ‘Do. .., _ «| Ratanshaw Frémji Acharia; Parsi;28 «| 1,000 
60 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... ~~ i ee w| Daily — 00 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbin; Parsi ; 54 ..| 8,000 
61 | Keire Vartamdén ... «| Kaira’... | Weekly... ...| Kahandas  Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad| 100 
: Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
62 | K4thidwddno Himé4yati .... Ahmedabad ...; Do... ... Joshi Chhaganlai Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 200 
4,4, 
63 | Mahi K4ntha Sazette ...| Sadra ... cool BOs te cee c00ese woe 
64 | Navséri Prakash ... oo, Naved@ri .. eoo| Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi ; 55 eee ms 800 
65 | Nure Elam eee e+| Bombay ... eoe| Monthly... »».| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 es 600 
66 | Nydyadarshak _... -e| Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
Bi Shravak Bania) ; 35. | 
67 | Praja Mitr& oe ...| Karachi... »++| Bi-weekly ees| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
68 | Praja Pok4ar coe ooo] SUTAL ae eos} Weekly ... -»-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... oe Jes 400 
69 | Prax&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a eee - om ss sasicaies we 
790. «6| Punch Dand ses ooh Oe dee it. ae ...| Jainnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania), 700 
42. 
“1 | Samsher Bahadur... ooo} Ahmedabad ..., Do. see »-.| Savaibhai Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: Bania) ; 61. 
yo |Sdnj Vartaman ... _ ...| Bombay... coe! Daily ose ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,450 
| (1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 
| (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
73 | Stri Bodh ... on Wee ee -+-| Monthly .»-| Kaikhasru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
74 ares Akhbar .. .../ Surat...  «..| Weekly... _—...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;48 ...  ... 800 
vs | Svadesh Bandhu...  .../ Mahudha an we id Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);} 175 
on 30. 
76 | Vishvadarshan... vest GD Se — oe -».| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-| 1,487 
man) > 28. 
HIND!. 
oy | Pandit... ‘aii 10] POONR eee | Weekly ose id Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... <a oe ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
~. KANARESE,. 
q 
79 | Digvijaya ... ve roi Gadag ... e++| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
: am | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
go. | Hubli Patra eee «| Hubli... =.) Do... -s:| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
i | | Brahman) ; 32. ; | 
8] | Karndtak Vritta ... »+| Dharwar 2 (se .-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu} 9800 
: | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 33. | 
(2) Anndchérya Baéldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| ee (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
99 | Lok& Bandhu oan — ak “a Gee NG aeorr ..-| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4apur; Hindu 150 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. | 
gg | Loka Mitra ae “eur (Dhér-| Do... | Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
7 war). | Br&hman) ; 27. 7 
(g4 | Rajahansa..., oo .e-| Dharwar eet Do. 0  ooe| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- ‘76 
a héda Brahman); 40. ; | | 
95 | Rasik Renjini ... ..|Gadag ... 4. Do, 4. oee/ Gaurishankar R4&mprasdd; Hindu (Kanojal | 200 
| } Bra&hman) ; 40. | , 
/  Mankrat. ; co ave FS 
96 |-Arunodaya te Théna i +} Weekly... _...| K4shin&th Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpé 
: | | | | Br&hman); 59. F = 
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- Bombay 
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.«+| Ohikodi ... 
eee] Chiplun oo. 


Kolhépur 
Erandol ... 
Dharwar 
eee} Kolhapur 
Thana ... 


Ahmednagar 


-*+| Poona ... 
ee Thena ese 
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Monthly 
Weekly ... 
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Do. ave 
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Monthly 
Weekly eee 


Do. 
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eee 


.. | Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 


eshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
); ; 30. 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


-o+| Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
40. 
.»-| Rémchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
«| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
wan Br&hman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Abdji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
Braéhman) ; 38. 

Sadéshiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 

...| Rao S&heb Ant4ji Ramchandra Joglekar; 

Hindu (Chitpéwan Brd4hman) ; 55. 

...| Vishnu Ag Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 
man) ; 

Shridhar .— Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brabman); 50. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpéa- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
Trimbak A’bAji Raje; Hindu ‘(Kéyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman ; 14. 

..| Hari Nérdéyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 


Sapre ; 


tes 


. ‘Brdéhman) ; 48. 

.».| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46. 

..-| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 

...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 52. 

..-| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Bréhman) ; 26. 
...| Pandurang B&baéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
38. | 


---| K&shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdbman) ; 48. 
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MaritHi—continued. . 
122 , ee Vaibhav ... -+»| Vadgaon ooo] Weekly oes ...| Ganesh ore 3g Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman); 37. 
123 | Prabodh Chandrika -oe| Jalgaon ie of a on ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 38- 
124 | Prabodh Ratna ... a: . ie -ee| Monthly ...| Paérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ...' 75 
125 | Prated ... eee ---| Isl4mpur ooo} Weekly... 4 Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
126 | Réghav Bhushan... ost SO. se ~ ee Te ---| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
127 | Satya Mitra ota ..¢| Malegaon ua a -»:|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
128 | Satyi Shodhak ... eo} Ratnagiri voc, Os tee ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
129 | Sh4hu Vijay __... sacl SN ses soo] OF. bee -+»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
130 | Sholdpur Samachar oe} Sholapur il Bi: aie -»+| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 44 ae 375 
181 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..»| Shrigonda wae i .»-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
132 | Shri Shahu cee ccc} SACATA ove wl 2a ---|/Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh-| 100 
man); 22. 
183 | Shubh Suchak ..:. ool Be es tae ...| Vishnu Ndréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
134 | Sumant ... a | ane at: Lae -e+| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas-! __,.. 260 
tha Br&éhman); 33. | 
135 | Sudarshan... i eee} Ahmednagar ...| Do. wos} Nilkantha “na Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
} Brahman); 36. 
156 -} Sudhakar ... sea 0 | SOR el a | Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
diene) ; 43. : 
137 | Udyamotkarsh ... »--| Bombay oe. ate ee .-»| Ganesh Naréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha} . 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
138 | Vartddarsh eee -oo| Malvan ... — 7h .».| Pundalik App4ji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. \ 
139 | Vidya Vilas ove ee} Kolhapur en oe) ae ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 : 
pawan Brahman) ; 48. 
140 | Vidyarthi ... a wee) Nandurbar a ee ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
141 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér- ..:} Bombay... -..| Monthly... eee (L) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... coe 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). | 
142 | Vrittas@r ... vee ooo| WML sone ooo| Weekly .., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. | 
143 | Vritta Sudha on occ] SACATA cee on aa ae -ee/Laxman Vaman Khatavk4ér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
144 Vydpéri ... as oe} EOONA ook: Ee se ...| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. ; 
145 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Kar&chi.,,, --.| Weekly ... «| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 ; 
146 | Muir-ul-Islam .. «| Do. ... ---/ Do. ...  ses| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;|... 
- 65. ) ‘s 
147 | Sind Sudhar “epee Bs on --+| Doe «26  «e| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
148 | Sookree.. vee | 80 on 7 van - Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42... 400 
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: AL pe ve eee eos] Weekly eee eee shnarao Trimbakrao R&jurkar ; Hindu 
Raa i Pte. ) Deccan). rahman); 35. 
Pd coe Sue faa wh | ; oe me re EX: 
1 Gn a , g* Samichés »»s| Gulbarga eo} Do. . — «+o| Parashraém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman); 35 
' hy} be , Wet) te : ? / es 


Kolh4pur ...| Fortnightly  .,.) Ne&r@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu. (Karhdda 450 
Br&hman), 


Bombay eee eee Weekly. . eee Anton Fernandes > Goanese > 23 eee eee 700 
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Bak Ke The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the aboys 
: “hat printed in brackets after the name. 


‘e : oe | ‘©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
3 . } of the Bombay r Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 


Re ‘the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
ao doen agictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


es @ or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
tt  ~ . The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by thc 


proprietor, ‘ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
| “*E. The papers marked with an asterisk have actually been examined during the week. | 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 
1. **His Majesty’s Continental tour was exceptionally successful and. 
| may be expected to h ar-reaching consequences, 
__ Bis Majesty’s tour on the He was received in Portugal, Italy and France with 
ge wre rt _ sentiments of the utmost cordiality which he in his 
ujarat; (15), 10th May, t ; ; : 
Eng. cols. urn reciprocated in touching and graceful terms. 
Leute His Majesty’s visit to the Pope does credit to his head 
and heart and is an indication of the hold which the spirit of religious toleration 
and reverence for a pure and holy life is gaining everywhere, At the time of 
the King’s accession to the throne his Catholic subjects were not a little 
dissatisfied by the terms of the oath he had to take. ‘They will now seo that 
His Majesty is well disposed towards all, The interview between the aged 
Pontiff andthe Emperor of the largest Empire on earth must have been of 
special interest to the Catholic world. His Majesty met with very cordial 
reception in France and the noble sentiments to which expression was 
given on both sides ought to be a guarantee for better relations between the two 
countries.” 


2. ‘“‘Of the three European potentates, who are the cynosures of the 
world’s eyes at the present moment, King Edward VII 
of England is at once the most peace-loving and 
practical-minded sovereign. His Autocratic Majesty 
of Russia not only loves peace, but wishes to persuade all other Governments to 
spike their guns. But such is the irony of politics that the Government of the 
most pronounced peace-lover causes the greatest anxiety to the nations that have 
any interest at least in Asia. The Kaiser hasa sublime contempt for sentiment. 
King Edward is a personification of the golden mean. With ideas as amiable and 
as progressive as the T’sar’s, he is no visionary : with a common-sense even superior 
to that of His Teutonic Majesty, his accents do not ring with blood-dipped iron. 
No wonder he has captured the imagination, not only of Portugal and Italy, but 
even of France. To have brought to the lips of a French populace the cry 
Vive le Rot is nothing less than an achievement. The popular bias in Euro- 
pean countries is a force which the statesman has to reckon with. By his no 
less cordial than earnest avowal of ‘the friendship and admiration which we 
all feel for the French and their glorious traditions,’ His Majesty has done 
more to strengthen the position of England and ensure the peace of the world 
than years of secret diplomacy on the part of the Foreign Office could have 
done.” 


Voice of India (13), 9th 
May. 


8. Under the representative system of government which prevails in 
England at present, there was little likelihood so lon 
Revert C108 }s. 000m ind eae the aovensinn succeeding in asserting his will in the 
counsels of the nation. But there are some who think that the democratic ele- 
ment in the constitution of England is now on the wane and that there are signs 
of power being concentrated in the hands of a few families. How far this change 
will affect the authority of the Sovereign for better or for worse it is revahennars, 
to say, but there are those who believe that King Edward has, since his 
accession to.the throne, moulded British policy toa considerable extent. The 
conclusion of peace with the Boers, the visit of Mr. Chamberlain to South Africa 
to smoothen the differences between the two races, the formation of a friend] 
alliance with Japan, the recent attempt to remove agrarian discontent. io Irelan 
all these are said to be primarily due to the King’s initiative. His Majesty has 
further, it is said, by his continental tour helped materially in allaying 
the feeling of afimosity towards England on the Continent of Europe and 
thereby laid; England under a debt of gratitude, If His Majesty has “been 
able to impose his will upon his Cabinet in all these matters, it is difficult to 
see why he has not done the same thing in reference to India or why he 
should not do so in future. Why sbould not the people of India have obtained 
new right or some important concession at the time of the Delhi Darbar? 
On the contrary, His Majesty’s assent has been given to ‘a law imposing 9- 
oon 245—3 3 mee 
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ion tax upon the boys and girls of Indian coolies in Natal, It is a blot 
| England’s name. that.she should deprive the Boers of their independence 
_ for enacting oppressive laws against Indians and keep the same laws in 
. , force after the conquest of the rs. Isit not disgraceful to England that 
» should hesitate to oppose her Colonies lest they might become independent 

erica, while in the United States the North went to war with the South 

2. ae question of the emancipation of Negro slaves? Such a state of things 
shows that those who claim India to be a part.‘of the Empire only when she 
- ‘gubserves the interests of England are hypocrites, and that those who really 
_ hink that India forms an important factor of the Empire are labouring under 
|  # foolish delusion. 
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4, “The Bombay Provincial Conference did well in passing a resolution 
: ( on the subject of the excise duties on cotton goods. 
. Agitation in gp gn for We hope public meetings will be held throughout this 
ee + a erage excise country to protest against the continuance of these 
mee -“Mahritta (7), 10th May. duties in view of the big surpluses that have 
: . hitherto resulted and are expected to result hereafter 
from the financial operations of the Government. Mr. Tata has the credit of 
giving a fresh start to the discussion of this question by making an inquiry into 
the condition of our mill industry and publishing the results thereof in a 
pamphlet which has been already reviewed in these columns. Mr. Tata has 
also decided to move the members of the British Parliament in the matter.,...... 
But while Mr. Tata is agitating for the abolition of excise duties on cotton goods © 
manufactured in Indian Mills, the Lancashire merchants are, by way of a 
countermove, as it were, agitating for the abolition of the import duties on 
cotton goods. Ina way the abolition of the import duties would necessarily 
bring about the abolition of the excise duties. For the latter are brought into 
: being on account of the former and must of course go away with them. But 
both on principle and on the merits of the case, we must urge the retention of 
the import duties and the abolition of the excise duties,......... If the cotton 
- manufacturers of Lancashire feel aggrieved by the import duties levied at 
the gates of India, then the only legitimate remedy they can seek by way of 
a reprisal is the imposition of import duties on Indian goods at the gates of 
England. But.an excise duty on Indian cotton goods isa measure which can 
be justified on no ground but the one of ‘woe tothe conquered.’ The great 
difference between the realisations of the import duties and of the excise duties 
on cotton goods is a point to be further considered, and if shows the fallacy of 
the view that by the abolition of the import and the excise duties the cotton 
manufacturers in the two countries would be quits. The proceeds of the 
import duties amount to 98 lakhs of rupees as estimated in the budget for 
1903-1904, while those from the excise duties amount only to18 lakhs of rupees 
by the same estimate. The difference represents a proportionate difference 
~~ between the trade as well as the profits of the Lancashire andthe Indian cotton 


> ~~ merchants. The excise duties, besides being unjust and injurious to the Indian 
a cotton industry, bring in only a small revenue to Government by giving up 


-_ * which they cannot be losers to a great extent. On the other hand, the import 
fa duties are just and to repeal them would not only injure the Indian cotton 
industry but cause a loss of. about a crore to the Indian Government every 
year. Then, again, the import duties are clearly paid by the consumers, while 
‘the excise duties heing levied on production have to be paid by the producers in 
-.. India, whether recouped or not ‘afterwards from the customers. The Indian 
"~~. people pay the import duties indirectly but the excise duties directly; but 
Goth an ‘ultimately paid by themselves. nd when they say, therefore, that 
Rod n the in ere tt ofan indigenous industry they are willing to tax themselves 
tthe tune of  ctore of rupees every year or even more, their prayer for the 
. abolition of the comparatively smaller impost becomes irresistibly reasonable. 
lian people have, therefore, to carry on a double agitation simultaneous! 
@ abolition of the excise and the retention, if not entancement, of the 
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ties. In. iew “of these ‘facts it would be positively interesting to see 
‘Lord George Hamilton gives to the ‘proposed deputation from the 
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5. “Though it is over a fortnight since.Colonel Yate regained his freedom- 

The Yate incident and the 224 returned to New Chaman, there prevails a studied: 
wtinatton on the Brontier. reticence on the part of the Government of India 

Kaiser-i-Hind (19),10th as to the facts which led to his detention at 
net) Eng. ree ; Sultan-ul- Spin Baldak. Whether we shall ever learn the. 

ee ee eee mystery or whether the Simla authorities will break: 
their reserve and take the public into their confidence: remains to be seen. 
All that has been said in some of the inspired official organs with regard to 
the incident is that the gallant officer had been asked to submit his official 
explanation in writing, but that he prayed that he might be allowed to 
Offer it in person. That is no insignificant indication ~ of the direction 
in which wrong-headedness primarily asserted itself in the matter. Unless 
there was some serious indiscretion on his part, a British Frontier officer 
is not the person to allow the grass to grow under his feet. Neither for 
that matter would the Service organs remain silent, specially those which are the 
sturdy spokesmen of the ‘forward’ policy. Putting these little links together 
it is possible to construct the true story. The very fact of the discreet silence of 
the militant newspapers is no inconclusive evidence of the presumption that the 
officer who wandered away from his Frontier boundary was in error.. Otherwise, 
the world of India would have long since resounded with the blatant ery of 
these oracles and their vociferous appeals to demand redress and restitution and 
what not from the ruler of Kabul. But it is of no use indulging in further 
speculation. Perhaps when it suits the Foreign Office, we shall have a ‘care- 
fully edited’ precis of the incident which will, of course, have to be accepted 
with no inconsiderable dose of salt. Or perchance the affair will be allowed by 
the efflux of time to recede into oblivion.........._ ‘This sphinx-like silence on the 
subject shows how far the Military authorities have taken precautions that not a 
syllable of the mystery shall bedivulged. But that only aggravates the situation, 
keeps the popular mind in a state of anxious suspense, and adds largely to the 
vague suspicions entertained regarding the incident. Under any circumstances 
we are disposed to think that an incident of the greatest gravity has takea place 
which the Government of India, at the present critical juncture, with so much 
of unrest and bellicose excitement in Eastern Europe, and other factors, 
political and commercial, deems it prudent to suppress. We have also to 
consider two other facts, vzz., that Lord Kitchener has departed from Quetta 
only within the last three days after a stay prolonged beyond the date 
originally fixed, and that the Political Agent of British Beluchistan has 
just started on a visit to the capital - the Khan ot Khelat. The two 
circumstances must be read together. ‘ley are a clear indication of some- 
thing untoward brewing in the region of Seistan where three interests are 
contending for commercial supremacy and military strategy. It may be 
that these interests may be settled to the mutual satisfaction of the parties 
concerned, or perhaps they may lead to hostilities. In all probability, much 
will depend on the one hand on the attitude of the Amir of Kabul and the . 
degree of sympathy he may display towards the British—he has some solid 
grievances which bave been long awaiting redress—and on the other on the 
pour parlers at St, James’s Court between the Minister at the head of the 
Foreign Office and the Ambassadors representing the Powers closely concerned 
in the present imbroglio. The Frontier horizon must be watched for some weeks 
to come with apprehension. Whether the dark clouds now massing there will 
soon disperse leaving the sky clear or whether. they will bring forth thunder 
and lightning remains to be seen.” [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr requests Govern- 
ment to publish an authoritative version of the incident with a view to allay 
public anxiety on the subject of the relations of the Amir with the British 
‘Government. | 


6. “The Government have not as yet chosen to throw ny light on the 
mystery about the Yate incident. ey seem to 
:  aembeette (7), 10th May. ree over the matter, determined ok ons to ee 
it, to its very depth, and have already snubbed Colonel Yate who has been 
. ordered to, join his regiment and then 4 make a report through the ordinary 
official channel, But notwithstanding the ignorance of Government and the 
: reticence of Colonel Yate himself, it has cae ed out that. the. Colonel. ai 
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WW Breadlierous Afghan Officer who is said to have’come to 
) Afghan fort in the vicinity and invited him in a friendly 

5 Frontier for sport. If this version be true, it shows that the 

i tank was purely a nal one. There might perhaps be no logical 
Tscetion i ebweed ye release of Colonel Yate and some other events that have 

eS subsequently. But it is reported that the Government will allow the 

mir to take away the arms which he had imported but which were detained 

: zr British authorities in transit and that the Amir has expressed his desire 
> ‘accept the amount of his subsidy which has fallen into arrears.”’ 


7. “Sixteen years have rolled by since Lord Cromer, then Sir Evelyn 
_ Baring, was first called by the Gladstone Ministry to. 
Administration of India the helm of British affairs in Egypt. And those 
— with that of sixteen years, which already occupy a bright and 
OP ni. Hind. (19), 10th Memorable page in history, are nota little remarkable 
May, Eng. cols. for the far-reaching and beneficent influence they 
have exercised on the destinies of that hoary country. 
Both in its political and economic condition, Egypt seems to have made 
&@ progress which is as solid as it is exemplary... ...:+ Step by step Lord 
Oromer has been able to bring back prosperity to Egypt. He freed the country 
from the cormorants of bond-holders, he unified the State debt, he reduced the 
interest charge, he invited British capital to flow in freely for the purpose of 
constructing those large irrigation works which are now nearing completion and 
which have entirely changed the face of Egypt and wrought the amelioration of 
the impecunious fellaheen, he established agricultural banks, he introduced fur- 
ther reforms for the administration of justice, and initiated minor improvements. 
all calculated to achieve the one object he had in view, namely, the greater good 
of the State and the people alike. Year after year we read of the progress, 
from stage to stage, which has marked Lord Cromer’s administration of Egypt. 
The Administration Report of Egypt for last year, which has been just published,. 
is indeed a brilliant recerd of which every British subject of His Majesty should 
be proud. for it is a record of good, solid and useful work done, which will 
live, without ostentation, without trumpeting, and without those accompani- 
ments which some self-loving pro-consuls in other British dominions and de- 
pendencies are so prone to resort to for their own glorification. Taxation to a 
certain extent is admitted asa fair index of the condition of a people, and it may 
a ‘pe observed that Lord Cromer has done a great deal to lighten the burden of 
a the Egyptians oppressed by a variety of taxes, the legacy of former Khedival 
el mismanagement and corruption, From 21 shillings i in 1882, it has been brought 
an down to 16 with further prospects of reduction. Poor India has not yet. reached 
ae such a happy condition........... Again, such has been the marvellous change in 
the harvest conditions of Egypt sines the completion of many a colossal and 
eostly work of irrigation, the value of which was held by Lord Cromer to be of the 
highest importance instead of being ignored or very breezily admitted as has 
been done by a succession of mediocrities at the helm of Indian affairs, that in 
spite of the reduction of taxes, the revenue has swelled. Already nine 
million Egyptian pounds have been expended on irrigation—an expenditure 
in ten years of which Indian Viceroys and administrators may take a note. 
Be the latter should blush for very shame that even during the last 50 
t have not been able. to show for a country seven times larger than 
tan expenditure on all kinds of irrigation works, major and minor, 
40 crores of rupees; though meanwhile the country has suffered 
os halt ‘a dozen famines, three of a most severe and unprecedented character 
| ihe oss of lives which is appalling to contemplate. The contrast, however, 
snot end here. Let the reader carefully bear in mind the following 
ie Seose the Administration Report :—‘The beneficial results are every- 
The disastrous effects which would have otherwise issued from 
en of’ ic merennessereten! averted, Stability has been given to the whole 
bation. dees ; escent ee no longer depends on the vicissitudes of sea- 
yt jy voedit sitet oe $ “ OES! aed into our commthat4 in India finatices depend 
EBS SO eae On OT th pe ‘inc mt eee pipet preciaimen times out of number 
ma wroughtby Soiehoe in conquering 
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Nature.,........ We need not refer here fo the other most far-sighted and’ 
beneficent measure which is now so vastly altering for the better the condition 
of the Egyptian cultivator, we mean the institution of the Land Bank. We’ 
have in these columns more than once described its mechanism and pointed out’ 
its admirable success. ‘The scheme is simplicity itself and has been worked by 

rivate enterprise, well supported and encouraged by the Egyptian Government. 
it differs entirely from the unpractical schéme propounded after incubation 
for a quarter of a century by the wise heads of the Government of India.’ 
What a contrast again is to be here marked between Egypt and India! While 
we here have been crying in the wilderness since 1875, all that we have been 
able to record is a paper scheme which, we are bound to say, is not only 
cumbrous but almost impracticable. On the other hand, within the short space 
of seven years the Egyptian Government has shown to the world what private 
enterprise, guided by the State, can do; and how absolute success, leading to 
the most gratifying results, can be achieved. The fact is that we have not yet 
had the good fortune to have at the head of the Indian Government a practised 
and experienced economist and statesman of the type of Lord Cromer. Other- 
wise we have not the slightest doubt that the entire face of India would have long 
since been radically changed. Lord Cromer, we believe, was twice offered the 
Viceroyalty, but after his four years’ experience, when intimately associated 
with Lord Ripon’s Government, the only Government which honestly and 
practically strove to relieve agricultural indebtedness and bring back the lost 
tide of agricultural prosperity, he deemed it wise not to accept it and ruin his 
reputation. With, on the one hand, the masterful bureaucracy of the land 
which has monopolised the country in itsown selfish interests, and on the other 
hand, its counterpart at Westminster, both blissfully ignorant of the very a dec 
of economics and practical finance, but witbal insolent and conceited, it was 

absurd to expect that so superior a statesman as Lord Cromer could ever think 
of accepting the Viceroyalty. This single fact shows clearly what a mischievous 
anachronism is the antiquated and inflated Indian Civil Service and what a 
salutary reform, from top to bottom, is imperatively needed in the polity of the 
Indian Government. Unless this reform is seriously taken in hand the condition 
of India is destined to grow worse and worse as years roll on, despite the artifie 
cial surpluses, Famines of a type, severer than hitherto experienced, will be 
more frequent in the land, and the agricultural masses will be steeped in 

eater poverty and indebtedness ending, Heaven only knows, in what untold 
disasters to the British Empire at large.’’ 


8. The word agitation has come into general vogue since the advent of 
Ethics of political agitatio ~— — ——- The ea Marathi equivalent 
ei i... {for it is not at all appropriate as it expresses primaril 

ae Satek teasoor only a languid on fecble mien as ger of 

a reptile and not the strong and active movement of a nation engaged 
in the work of political agitation. But we may leave that point to be settled 
by lexicographers, and proceed to analyse the idea underlying the word agitation. 
We may say at the outset that we wish to confine ourselves here to politica] agita- 
tion. Now, why is political agitation necessary ? The answer is that it is neces- 
sary when people want to obtain rights from their ruler and the latter is reluctant 
to grant these to them. But why should aruler be reluctant to give rights to 
the people ? Is he not merely the custodian of the rights and liberties of his 
people? Does he not, rightly speaking, hold the rights of the people in trust ? 
Why should he make any ditticulty about giving these back to the people when 
they wish to have them? A ruler is in the position of a banker, who keeps 
deposits of other persons with him, but is bound to restore the same on 
demand. Isit not dishonest on the part of a ruler to refuse rights to the 
people just as it i8 dishonest on the part of a banker to restore a sum deposited 
with him? This is so in theory, but rulers have in practice made themselves 
autocratic and generally rule the people at their sweet will. They think that it 
rests with them absolutely either to grant or refuse rights to the people. Some 
rulers, however, are cunning enough to perceive that it will not do to refuse rights 
to the le always and, therefore, ask the latter to demand such rights in a con- 
stitutional manver. If the rights belong to the people, pp dese ee the people be 
told to ask for them only in a particular way? It is as absurd as for a banker 
con 245——4 
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ay that depositors should come to demand their money from him by 4 
wtioular door of his house, which is guarded by all manner of sentries, who 

ypose ingress into the building. But it may be said that rulers should not 
"be: pestered with entreaties for the restoration of rights to the people by 
eae : 


at any time and that it is but right that some limitations should 
be. imposed upon the people who may wish to obtain their rights from their 
ruler. Hence it has been.Jaid down for instance that if a people wish to 
obtain a certain right from their ruler they should make it clear to him 
that the majority is in favoyr of obtaining the particular right. The ruler, 
when he has unmistakable evidence of such adesire on the part of the majority, 
can no longer refuse the right to them. Hence in countries like England, the 
main object of political agitation is to secure the voice of the majority in favour 
of any popular demand. The Parliament is the accredited representative of 
the nation, and when a majority of that body declares itself in favour of any 
proposal, the ruler is bound to bow to their wishes. But does this apply toa 
country like India, which does not enjoy the blessing of a representative Govern- 
Ba ment ? Why should then the Indians be told to follow the path of constitutional 
a agitation ? Such agitation is well suited to countries where there is a represen- 
Be tative form of Government and where the people can in this manner hope to 
secure their object. But in India this is impossible. The Government is 
autocratic and is not bound by any constitutional restraints and safeguards. 
Why should it then try to impose constitutional restraints upon the agitation of 
the people? It is somewhat illogical to bind others by rules when one does 
not like to submit to any restraints himself so long as Government is not bound 
by any rules and is not prepared to respect the voice of public opinion in India, 
every kind of constitutional agitation by the people is futile. We do not, 
however, mean that because the Government is autocratic the people should 
resort to lawless conduct. We merely wish to point out that so long as the 
Government does not respect public opinion popular agitation in India can 
never bear any fruit. 


2 9. Itis said that a European officer onceshowed to Maharaja Ranjit- 

. : i sing of Punjaba coloured map of India, On look- : 
P _ Extension of British sway jing at the red and yellow patches in the map 
Pe Pi ner Bahédur (71) distinguishing British territory from Native States, 
Sth a, “ ‘“” Ranjitsing is reported to have exclaimed ‘sab 141 ho 


| jayaga’ (the whole will become red). These words 

were uttered in a prophetic spirit and the time for their fulfilment has at last 

Bo... arrived. Already the independence of Native States is being crushed under 

Be. ee the heavy roller of the authority of the Paramount Power. ‘the cupidity of 

ee: the British Government has increased beyond bounds, and its dealings with 

the subject people are marked by narrow-minded and selfish principles. 

In short, the British Empire in India resembles a huge alligator with 

~~ gn insatiable appetite for devouring all the smallerfry in the sea, The day 

_™ » —. is not distant when India will witness the complete collapse of Native States 

“a and the unrestricted establishment of British sway throughout the land. Such 

oe a consummation will, no doubt, be fraught with advantage to the country at 

a —_ If it is God’s will thatthe Native States should fall, who will dare 

it P : | 

10. Those who are acquainted with Sir W. Lee-Warner’s career in 

ae -, d<ndia need not be reminded of his attitude towards the 
Comments upon an alleged 

ntterance of Sir W. Lee-War- 

ner. before a public meeting 
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“ Moda Vritt (113), 4th 
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treacherous. Let Sir William and others like him hurl any dirty charges they 
please against Hindus, but the latter will not be affected by such accusations 
in the least. . 


11, “Dr. Lefroy, the Protestant Bishop of Lahore, has made a most 
malicious attack upon Indians in the columns of a 
The Bishop of Lahore on Christian magazine. He has got hold of a few 
 Prelhd? (38), oth Mav, stances in which Indians have not shown regard 
ooh ** for truth and justice, and made them a peg 
i whereon to hang a sweeping accusation against 
Indians as a class. ‘It is? says this oracle, ‘hard to find even a few men 
even in the highest classes who can be said to be in any really wide sense 
worthy of faith, of reliance and trust, who can be depended upon—in the 
same way as you can, broadly speaking, depend upon Englishmen, to adhere to 
truth and justice when they come, it may be, in conflict with their race or easte 
prejudices.’ Does the Bishop know what charges may not be fastened upon 
his countrymen if they are judged as he has judged Indians? How many 
cases have we had of cowardly and brutal assaults committed by Europeans upon 
Natives—assaults resulting, in some cases, in the death of the victims? How 
many cases have we had of European Magistrates and jurors scattering all sense 
of justice to the winds and letting off European culprits ? Are we, on that account, 
justified in saying that Englishmen as a class are a set of murderers or that they 
are dishonest and unjust ?......... Such an onslaught as the one made by Dr, 
Lefroy upon the Indian people must not pass unnoticed by the Government. 
What can be more calculated than the Bishop’s attack to create bad blood 
between the two races? The section in the Indian Criminal Procedure Code 
which makes it a criminal offence to excite bitterness between two sections of 
the population is applicable as much to Europeans as to Indians.” 


12. It is announced that the Government of India have officially declined 
to take part in the St. Louis Exhibition, We cannot 
The Government of India help saying that the step taken by Government is 
ee Exhibi-  j]]-considered and unwise. They have recklessly flung 
Bombay Samdchér (31), %W@y a golden opportunity of giving an impetus to the 
13th May. ; decaying arts and industries of this country. The 
' apathetic attitude of the Indian Government in the 
matter is in striking contrast with that of the British Government’ which is 
making preparations on a grand scale to represent British manufactures at 
the Exhibition. The Government of India have expressed their readiness to 
give pecuniary assistance to tea-planters desirous of sending samples of the 
products of their gardens to the Exhibition. Why should not similar encourage- 
ment be given to native manufacturers and artisans? The distinction is 
sure to be felt to be invidious by the latter who stand in much greater need 
of monetary help than the wealthy British planters. 


138. “The Sanjibani, aleading and influential vernacular paper of Calcutta, 
. that was by the way the first to publish an account of 
The Government of India +), Delhi Railway Conference, has recently with com- 
and the employment. of | Y, : f 
natives in the Telegraph Mmendable enterprise brought to light a circular, the 
Department. recommendation made in which if carried out is sure 
Praja Bandku (22), 10th to give rise to a. scandal of nd mean magnitude. Our 
May, Sng, os. contemporary publishes a Jetter dated 20th March last 
and addressed by the Director General of Telegraphs to the Superintendents of 
the Divisions under him, ‘The letter in question commences as under :—‘ Sir, 
I have the honour to request that you will please take early steps with a view 
to obtaining candidates suitable for training as signallers, Owing to the propor- 
tion of natives to non-natives at present employed in the signalling establish- 
ment being much in excess of the percentage approved by Government, 
European or Eurasian candidates should, for the present, be. examined.’ 
The Director General cannot have taken the initiative of his own accord 
in this case, but has evidently carried out the instructions of the Govern- 
ment of India. His Excellency the Viceroy has publicly repudiated: the 


16° 


ee of this kind was being shown by his Government to 

But the letter referred to above is as plain as it can possibly 

be i) the suggestion contained therein is calculated to debar the Indians 

om even minor appointments in the Telegraph Department. The spirit of 

6 letter is also in direct violation of the terms of the memorable Proclamation 

of Queen Victoria. It will be,.indeed, interesting to learn how this apparent 

Esropanc between action and profession i is explained away by the responsible 
authorities.’ 


14, It is announced that Mr. Walker, a Fellow of Cambridge University, 
will succeed Sir John Elliot as Meteorological Re- 


The now _ Meteorological porter for India. Sir J. Elliot retires in December 


itechehhu (58), 14th ext, but Mr. Walker will join the Department in 

ay. June and devote the interval to obtaining a fami- 

a ‘  liarity with his new work. We do not quite see the 
oe. heoéssity of importing for the post a new and inexperienced man from England. 


During the first year or 80 of his office he can hardly be expected to do solid 
original work, although he will nevertheless be drawing his fat salary regularly 

month, A native expert already trained in the Department can, we 
thi , With advantage be put at its head and that too on a much lower salary. 
But unfortunately the policy of our rulers is governed by selfishness and is 
selicy doe giving free scope to native talent and aspirations. So long as this 

dominates the minds of our rulers, there is little hope of improvement 
fn the deplorable condition to which India has at present been reduced. 


15, Itis much to be regretted that faction and party spirit should be 
in the ascendant in the Congress Camp, At the 
os in the Congress er gay ae of ee Congress Fanaa} had 
58), 14¢ _ sent no delegate. eschism, it is understood, was 
Penn ON) 1a Mag due to the attitude of Messrs. Mehta and Wacha 
who wanted to have all arrangements in connection with the Congress 
made according to their sweet “will, This was much to be. deprecated, 
ae for the Congress has not yet reached that stage of advancement when it 
oe ean afford to lose the allegiance of an important province like the Punjab. 
- It must present a united front, if if is to be respected at all. The best 
—- . course for the public under the circumstances is to compel Messrs. Mehta 
ee and Wacha to act in unison with publicists from other parts of the country. 
ff they continue their present obstinate policy, the Congress had better do 
“ne without their services. Surely the interests which the Congress has to serve 
a are far too important to be sacrificed to the perversity of a few of its leaders. 
Sa _ Why should the whole country be made to acquiesce in the whims and caprices 
> ~— .. Of Messrs. Mehta, Wacha & Co.? 

a 16. ‘“Thereis lying before usa copy of a petition made by a zamindar of 
ies Mehar Taluka, Bahadurkhan by name, tothe Com- 
oe Tienes tag ofhigh-handed- missioner in Sind in which the said Bahadurkhan 
a inst a Deputy Collec- complains of a series of high-handed and illegal pro- 
et: ong a Collector in Sind. 

Prabhat (42), 9th May, ceedings having been taken against him and others 
_ cols. (including some female relations) by Khan Bahadur 
Sadakali, Deputy Collector in charge of Mehar Taluka, 
ad Mr. Lucas, Collector of the Lérkhina District. The alleged proceedings are 

“said to have been taken in connection with the possession and enjoyment of certain 
“landed property, left by Isa Khan, a zamindar in Mehar Taluka, If the allega- 

tions ate true—and most of them are, it would appear, based on official records— 
oe om schewd ‘that oan be said is, that both the Deputy Oollector and the Collector 
ast have forgotten themselves and their position, when acting in the manner 
coe” le aged. The ‘allegations made by Bahadurkhan in his petition are. serious 
: ough in all cons 2, and recdrregy deserve to be investigated, as it is in 

) } 3 or falsehood can be ascertained......... 
eh m of vaitairs in Sind, an officer who is the 
w ole manner of zooloom ; and he: may be 
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17. On the 7th instant three soldiers of the Bedford Regiment, which is 
stationed at Mhow, had gone on a shooting excursion 


‘ tere ee B cet Rays to Jalgaon (Khindesh). They fired at a deer, but the 
soldiers at Jalgaon (Khan- bullet struck a native who was sitting on the ground 
desh), at a distance of 645 yards. Itis a wonder how the 
Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 12th uyllet could cover such a long range. The poor 
may: native died the next day of the injuries he had 


sustained. The local authorities, we learn, are investigating the case, 


18. Poor innocent whites in this country are often sent to jail on the 
trumpery charge of outraging the honour of native 
A case of alleged assault women. Recently two Hurasians, Messrs. Lawson and 
by “ps Europeans on & (Collins, behaved with levity towards a native woman 
vag ren ‘ii Vijay (25), im arailway train in Bengal, Strange as it may seem, 
14th May. they were hauled up before a court of law on the charge 
of outraging the modesty of the woman and one of 
them was sentenced to a month's imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 60, while 
the other was fined Rs. 50. The Local Government was not satisfied with these 
heavy sentences and vindictively appealed against the same to a higher tribunal, 
with the result that the sentence passed upon Lawson was enhanced to one of 
imprisonment for a year and a half, while a warrant was issued for the arrest 
of Collins, who in the meanwhile had absconded. The sequel of the case gives 
rise to sad reflections in our mind. If the British have conquered India, 
have they not conquered Indian women, too P And if so, is it not sheer 
oppression to punish them heavily for occasionally taking liberties with native 
women? How can the accused in the above case put up with the trials and 
sufferings of the prison-cell? Is not their lot hard enough to excite pity ? 
To send a European to jail is to strike a blow at the prestige of the European 
community in India. Our recommendation, therefore, to all courts of justice, 
is to make it a point never to inflict severe punishment upon European 
offenders. 


19. In its column of mofussil news, the Puxch Dédnd reports :—Dacoities 
— oye a and thefts have once more become frequent on the 
ek taal” We ok highway between Kapadvanj and Dékore (Kaira). 
Pasig sri Only the other day a Bania was set upon by a band. 
of dacoits and robbed of property worth Rs. 4,000. 

This wassoon after followed by another equally daring dacoity, though the 
property carried away was comparatively small. It is believed that the closing 
of the Police Thanas along this road has emboldened the dacoits to pursue their 


nefarious trade. 


20. ‘A correspondent of the Times of India has called the attention 

| of the authorities and the Bombay public to the 

af soenile offenders in van of sufficient accommodation for juvenile 
Bombays offenders in Reformatory Schools. He has given 
M gy Moan 9 i ata instances of two boys who were convicted of theft, 
tee &c., by the Second Presidency Magistrate on the 
2nd instant, both having previous convictions recorded against them, one 
having as many as three, Flogging had evidently lost its terrors for the 
two; and the Government having deprecated the practice of sending young 
boys to jail, the Magistrate passed an order for detaining them in the Re- 
formatory for five years. But the Yerrowda Reformatory was too full, and the 
David Sassoon Institution would not depart from its rule of not receiving more 
than 225 boys at,most. As under the law the Magistrate’s order could not be 
altered, the result was that the two offenders were allowed to go away, ‘a 
standing menace to the safety of person and property of the citizens of Bombay.’ 
The correspondent of the Times rightly asks: ‘What are the Magistrates 
to do with juvenile offenders coming before them, in whose case flogging is 
not deemed to be the proper punishment?’ ‘The authorities had better 
decide.” 3 | ) : he 
con 245—5 
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‘18 
>| “Qe Oommenting on the representation addressed to Government by the 
de se se ue... . Sustices of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bom- 
Dee 9 > ee ogre bay suggesting the desirability of appointing a Bench 

jas Honorary Magistrates for Of Honorary Magistrates in the City, the Bombay 
ao the City of Bombay. _Samdchér observes :—We are sorry to have to demur 
ee if _ Bombay Saméchér (51), tothe views expressed in the above memorial. We 
as Pang Mey) eda have no objection to entrusting the disposal of petty 
aa Ea cases to Honorary Magistrates in mofussil towns, 
a But we cannot commend the arrangement in a city like Bombay with large 
Bee commercial interests and a population consisting of a heterogeneous swarm of 
a castes and creeds. Besides the efficiency of such a Bench depends upon 
the time which the Honorary Magistrates are prepared to devote to their 
= work, and we are not sure if Justices of the Peace in Bombay will 
a have sufficient leisure or inclination to go minutely into the details 
. of the cases coming before them. Similar Benches in Calcutta and Madras 
y have not proved a success, and the attentio® of the Bengal Government 
was only recently drawn to the inefficiency of the Calcutta Bench by the local 
Ghamber of Commerce. In view of these circumstances, we trust, the Local 
Government will not accept the proposal made in the memorial. |The Jdém-e- 
Jamshed, however, takes a different view and thinks that the creation of a Bench 
of Honorary Magistrates out of the class of Justices of the Peace would tend to 
relieve the pressure of work in the Police Courts and to expedite the disposal of 
petty criminal cases. | 


22. “It is now fully recognised that evacuation is the most effective 

| practical remedy against the spread of plague. But 

ate of porees fines by 2k peagge ym by “wip illiberal and _ short-sighted 

" oa RR policy of levying heavy building fines have effectu- 

eons. 6 Sahelian ally Pretietd.ton. a resort to available | building 

sites. The action of Government is as unintel- 

—- ligible as it is indefensible. Considerations of saving the lives of people and 

a relieving congestion are of paramount importance. The yearly toll exacted 

by plague is heavy enough, and if its ravages are to be checked, consider- 

ations of land revenue ought not to be allowed to outweigh those of the 

safety of the people and the sanitation of overcrowded areas,......... If there 

4s some sacrifice of revenue, that is more than made up by the comfort 

: and security enjoyed by the people and by the diminution of pressure 

a upon congested areas. Ata time when the pestilence is exacting a toll of 

nearly thirty thousand lives per week, the toll exacted by Government ought 

to be smaller in proportion. It is not fiscal considerations put those of humanity 

that should influence the action of Government. It behoves an enlightened 

ek Government to intervene in time and not let the Land Revenue Department 

a ~ deeide questions of supreme moment in such 4 manner as to provoke feelings 

ie ~~ of needless dissatisfaction and add to the already numerous hardships of the 
people.” | 

23. “In view of the difficulty which the poorer classes and others feel in 

Pe Bombay in finding cheep and healthy living accommo- 

PF oad a0 27 peso ay dation for themselves, owing to the wholesale demoli- 

of Bombay City to migrate tion of buildings in certain localities of the city by 


to the suburbs. __ the Improvement Trust, we would fain support the 
‘Jim-e-Jamshed (60), llth yesolution passed by that body the other day, at the 


May, Eng. cols. instance of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 
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might have been at times to 
pulation from the congested localities to the suburbs. 
y them in the Salsette Téluka, for instance, have had 
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consequences which Government themselves cannot contemplate with satisfac- 
tion. But they had better consider whether in view of the benefits resulting 
from the steady expansion of the towns, it would not be the wiser policy not 
to insist upon their own pound of flesh by imposing heavy building charges 
and assessing rents. Without direct State co-operation on a liberal scale it is 
impossible that there would be a large influx of the population into the 
suburbs ; and the authorities would be wise if they were to lend a helping 
hand to private enterprise in providing cheap and suitable dwellings for the 
poorer classes who, under present conditions, are dying in thoqusands every 
week in the city.” 


24. A correspondent writes tothe Satya Shodhak :—Last Monday a number 
of passengers bound for Ratn4giri and other ports on 
A complaint against the the Goa side were set down by one of Messrs. Shepherd 
eons Steam Navigation & Co,’s coasting steamers at Jaigad, where they had 
ra Shodhak (128), 10th tO remain a whole night for want of a fresh boat to 
May. take them to their respective destinations. Many of 
them, having pressing business and other engagements 
which brooked no delay, were required to perform the rest of the journey on 
foot. It is most regrettable that the Company should be so indifferent to the 
comfort and convenience of its customers. Will not Government be so good as 
to call upon the Company to explain the cause of such irregularity and mis- 
management on their part and make them refund the passage money of those 
persons who were not taken to their destinations in a Company’s steamer? Will 
the Reporter on the Native Press be pleased to lay this grievance before Govern- 
ment ? 


25. For some time past it has become customary in the district of Khdn- 
desh to put up estates, in respect of which a decree 
Alleged want of publicity has been issued by a civil court, to auction without 
to certain public sales m™ iving due publicity to the proposed sales beforehand, 
K handesh. = ; 
Khindesh Chitragupta Lhe consequence of such an anomalous course is 
(109), 10th May. that the estates do not fetch adequate prices at the 
sales and are sold off much below their proper value. 
This gives an undue advantage to plaintiffs who generally belong to the 
sawkar class and who concert plans with the officers conducting sale for securing 
the property put up to sale at a very low price. A solitary notice on a wall of 
the Mamlatdar’s Kacheri aniong a host of other standing notices is not likely 
to draw public attention to it. And thus the defendants who are mostly poor 
rayats are ruined, and many must be the complaints made by them to higher 
officers. The way to stop this evil is to advertise the sales a few days before- 
hand in some of the vernacular newspapers. We hear that auction sales of 
timber, fuel and other produce of the forest reserves is also not given proper 
publicity. A notice at the range offices cannot be expected to give them 
sufficient publicity, There was a time when all such transactions were pre- 
viously notified in the local papers and we see no reason why the same should 
not be done now. We request that the Collector of the District will remove 
this cause of public complaint. ; 


26. Our Sddra correspondent writes:—Very stringent plague measures 

are at present being enforced in the various talukas 

Bl sig pases in the of this Agency, under orders from the Political Agent, 
Hitechchhu 58), 14th May. Who is anxious to prevent the spread of the discase to 
Mahi Kantha from Ahmedabad. At Ddbhoda, for 

instance, all incoming passengers by rail are compelled to undergo a medical 
examination by an Hospital Assistant whose professional qualifications are in- 
different. As all passengers travelling by the Prantij Railway are examined at 
Ahmedabad and Asarwa stations, the necessity of this fresh examination at 
-Dabhoda is not quite clear. Suspected cases are detained in a camp which is 
not well protected from the heat of sun and where the inmates are put to no 
end of discomforts. Very recently a Borah was detained in the camp although 
he was not suffering from plague, and it is said that he subsequently died of 
heat apoplexy. Such of the passengers as are not detained are required to 
report themselves at the plague station for ten days consecutively after their 
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nt measures are also enforced at Mansa. In short, the 


arrival, Similar stringe 
lague measures enforced in the pes 7 cause no end of hardships to the people 

and need to be considerably as they are but a survival of the now 

olet plague policy of Sevacacnsst during the earlier days of the epidemic. 


97, The evil of * bagatelle’ gaming which was put down with astern hand 
by..the late Police Commissioner, Mr, Hartley 
‘Bagatelle’ gaming .in. Kennedy, seems to have made head once more in the 
Bombay Cit Bind (19), 10th city. The number of ‘bagatelle’ rooms in the neigh- 
7 May. bourhood of Grant Road is increasing of late by leaps 
a. and bounds. These rooms are the rendezvous of 
 — badmashes and persons of low character. Stern measures are needed to put 
ee downthe evil. Why should not the law relating to gambling be amended and 
me made more so as to strengthen the hands of the Police and the Magistracy in 
ce elastic dealing with the evil.” 


28. “Ofall the big departments of the State in India, the Post Office is 

one against which the least is being said in the Press 

A postal grievance at by way of complaint, and with good reason. It. does 

ty Se me so much, asa rule, to serve the people satisfactorily 

m-e-Jamshed (60), 15th 

May, Eng, cols. and well, and is usually so willing and anxious to con- 

sult their needs and convenience, that it is, naturally, 

with extreme reluctance that public utterance is given to the grievances that may 

now and then be locally felt. We have always shared this reluctance, knowing that 

a hardship or a complaint has only to be brought to the notice of the authorities 

a of the Department to be promptly remedied. °For some reason or other, which 

4, by the way has not been explained to the public, this golden rule of prompt 

ae attention to a legitimate public grievance has been, to our disappointment, so 

conspicuously departed from in the matter of the location of the Bulsdr Post 

Office that we are constrained to draw the attention of the authorities that be 

to the subject once again, to-day. We have already referred to it in our Gujarati 

columns ere now; but it seems to have escaped notice, with the result that 

we have before us a letter from our Bulsar correspondent bitterly complaining 

about the inconvenience which is caused to the public by removing the Post 

Office from the central position, where it stood for a long time past, to the far- 

thest end of the town. What the people at Bulsér cannot understand is how a 

building that was pronounced by the Engineering Department to be in a dilapi- 

dated condition, and therefore unsafe for the Post Office, could have without any 

ee repairs become safe for the occupation of that Department MAE ce sthein: AO 

removal of the office to its present site has, it seems, not only inconvenienced 

the public by compelling those who have to make use of the Savings Bank or 

to send letters and money-orders to walk long distances, but delayed the 

. delivery of letters, &c. by nearly four hours in certain adjoining villages. 

: 3 i e.. ~ The local Telegraph Office also is, in consequence of its removal to its 

a | from the site, taken very little advantage of by the people. To quote a sentence 

eg the correspondence we have mentioned : ° Finding the inconvenience and 

s hardship, : at present felt by them, to be quite intolerable, the public of Bulsdr 

ee have again submitted a petition to the Post Master General requesting him 

a either: to remove od Post Office back to its original central place or to 

a abolish the Telegraph Office, and to utilize the saving thus made in opening 

a branch Post Of ce in the centre of the town to facilitate the despatch 

of ae This will show that the grievance is genuine and that the public 

ns have been sorely tried, Is it asking too much of the Postal 
ties to urge that they should, without further delay, take such steps as 

hy ctuer? need to save the people of Bulsdr from further hardship in 

e ma 
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the whole position clear, Its tone might perhaps strike some people as being 


less cordial and more peremptory than might have been expected. That is, 


however, a small matter. Mr. Tata’s properties are expected to yield annually 


one lakh and a quarter and the Government of India and the Mysore Govern- 
ment are expected to contribute between them one lakh in equal parts. That 
will bring up the income of the Institute to two lakhs and a quarter which 
exceeds the expenditure estimated by Professor Ramsay. The present offer 
of Government is on a more generous scale than before, but it would have 
been better if it had been spontaneous and not prompted by the generosity 
of the Mysore State...... ... For four years Mr. 'l'ata’s project has been under 
consideration. it is at last in sight. We congratulate Mr. Tata, the Mysore 
Government and the Government of India on the result of their protracted 
negotiations, and let us hope that an institution which is to be the crown of 
the educational system in this country will be launched into existence at an 
early day and under the happiest auspices.” , 


30. ‘Jt is now nearly four years since Mr. Tata made the announcement 
of his inteution to devote properties worth about 30 
ee ee lakhs of rupees to the cause of an institute for post- 
graduate studies and scientific research. And only to-day we arrive at a stage 
when we may say that Mr. Tata’s Institute has come in sight. The delay has 
certainly been unconscionable, and though in view of the pretty satisfactory 
solution that has been now nearly arrived at we need not rake up unpleasant 
memories, still we have no hesitation in pointing out the moral of the history of 
the Tata Institute. That moral is that though it is alleged that in India the 
fountain of private liberality does not flow in superabundance, the fact is that 
a private benefactor, when one is found, does not find it smooth sailing to realise 
his ideal. Take the very case of this Parsi philanthropist. It is but common 
knowledge that he not only found the Government cold and irresponsive at 
first, but that he was also charged with having selfish motives in his philan- 
thropic undertaking. It took along time to convince some of the uncharitable 
Anglo-Indian officers that Mr. Tata did not really want in return for his bene- 
faction anything except the inward satisfaction of having devoted his fortune 
to a patriotic purpose, Others thought they saw evidence of Mr. Tata’s desire 
to use the opportunity of his benefaction for a family settlement. And a 
third set of critics attributed to him a conscious puffing up or over-estim- 
ation of the value of his properties set apart for financing the Research 
Institute.......... lf Government had in the very beginning spared for the 
present undertaking a hundredth part of the liberality and attention which 
they can. command for other, but not necessarily better, objects, we should 
have found Mr. Tata’s offer embraced with eagerness and alacrity and a 
Research University brought into being within about 12 months from the 
time the idea was originally started........... Lord Curzon no doubt said that the 
history of the scheme during the four years would, when published, remove 
all doubts about the attitude of the Government. But we think that there 
is nothing in this history, as given in the tsovernment of India’s letter 
on the scheme, to alter the impression caused by the unconscionable delay 
in the realisation of Mr, Tata’s project. We are not in a mood, however, to 
vo into the merits of the past attitude of Government, since after all it is their 
co-operation that really makes the realisation of Mr, ‘l'ata’s idea possible. We 
hope that the sweet fruit of the patriotic endeavours and self-sacrifice on the 
art of Mr. Tata would soon be available for enjoyment and promote the 
well-being of his countrymen,” vs : | 


$1. ‘“ Much as we wish we had nothing to say against the Government of 

: . India’s Resolution on the proposed Institute of Re- 

Voice of India (13), 20th search, we cannot help expressing our regret that the 
may: Government should have thought fit to represent the 
munificent donor of thirty lakhs of rupees for a public purpose as an obstruc- 
tionist, while trying to repel the charge of indifference and dilatoriness 
levelled in certain quarters against itself. It was perhaps not merely criticism. 
in the Press that stung Lord Curzon to the quick, but also. Mr. Tata’s offer to 
transfer the whole of his properties for the purposes of an Educational Trust.in 
the event of the Research Institute not being legally launched into being within. 
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one year. al ‘Mr; Tata’s offer. might have lent‘itself to the constraction that he was 
. tinp at the tedious manner in which the negotiations were proceeding, 
if the occasion requited that the Government should, even in self 
wy Mr. Tata, as the reader must feel he has been pilloried, in 
e these : ‘Goternment’s efforts have from the first been directed to 


tlie one ct ae of arriving at. practicable plan of operations which would admit 


ve reccgnition.. They had in the beginning to insist on the abandon. 
ment of the impossible condition of a prc settlement, and they were hampered 
down to a secent date by Mr. Tata’s repeated endeavours to re-introduce this 
‘element of disturbance’ How often did Mr, Tata repeat thisendeavour? So far 
as we can make out from the Resolution, he first made the proposal of a joint- 
‘settlement to the Government here, and then apparently communicated 
with the Sectetary of State. In April 1901 he informed the Government that 
he had received an assurance from the Secretary ot State that his request would 
be granted by Government, The Government, however, adhered to its former 
decision, and the Resolution does not mention any attempt made by, Mr, Tata to 
py n the question after April1901. At any rate, from the sequence of events 
orth in the Resolution, it appears that since that time up tili 19th Februarv 
190. when the Government of India accepted the opinion of the Provisional 
Committee on all the larger questions raised in the report of Professor Mason and 
Colonel Clibborn, there was no delay worth complaining of either on the part of 
Mr. Tata or on the part of Government. After February 1902 all that 
the Government did was to communicate with the Mysore Durbar on certain 
questions. The Resolution does not state that Mr. Tata omitted to do 
anything that he was bound to do after that stage or that he endeavoured to offer 
any sort of obstruction. In these circumstances, the only justification that 
we can discover in the Resolution for the statement that the Government was 
hamp by Mr, Tata is that, instead of remaining satisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s decision against the joint-family settlement, he enieavoured to obtain 
a mandate in his favour from the Secretary of State. And this was before 
April 1901.......... However, the Government’s deed has been more generous 
than its word, and, when it has promised more help than it had led the ae 
to expect, ove can only regret that the word is not as gracious as the deed.” 


$2. “So the promised land isin sight! Canwe believeit? Or is it again 
Weteeré: Bind (19), 10th another delusion? Have the navigators who have 
Mek Bagd:-eole'; " Hiedi been steering the bark of the Tata Research Institute 
Punch (18), 1Uth ~ Deshi made themselves quite sure that their observations 
aire rh May ; Deha are correct, their soundings accurate and their 
@ Att)  idth May; bearings free from all errors? We are prompted 

<n ween ahs Soapeieas a wat these questions to the Research Institute oe 
mittee, seeing that it has more than once been disappointed in compassing its 
object. ls it quite sure that the latest manifesto of the Indian Government on 
the subject amply meets its wishes? Or is it to be the case that there will 
again bea slip? Will the Resolution of Government provea veritable fata 
morgana and will Mr. Tata and his Committee be doomed to turther disappoint- 
ment? We ask these questious for we are not quite sure that the official 
manifesto is quite frank and discloses the final intentions of the Government 
inser’ it is needless to say, has.not viewed Mr. Tata’s project with anything 
favour. In saying so we believe we are doing the Government no 
We judge it only by its action. In the first place, its extraordinary 
has been not only puzzling but vexatious to the public. The Ke- 
bat some months 
may have been consumed in reference back wards and forwards may be admitted. 
hat red. tape and circumlocution prolonged the correspondence may also be 


admitted. “But when these and other matters have been taken into account, the 


still feel that something remains unaccounted for. It should be borne in 
that paca nee found full vent when Mr, Phipp’s comparatively 
ation’ of: £20, 000: was gushingly accepted without any delay by 
agniloquently trumpeted. The contrast was too severe. 

ism which followed in the Indian. Press. . ‘ Look here,’ 
i is°’an Englishman giving £20,000 and his gift 
“Phere are no hitches and no obstacles. But there 
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is Mr. Tata’s Jonation 15 times larger in amount. It is hanging fire these 
four years and the Government are still incubating on it. Why? Can it 
be that there is a political object at the bottom of the delay? Can it be 
that deadly enemies as the Government are of higher education, they wish. to 
see Indian intellect cramped and cribbed instead of finding its natural develop- 
ment to the permanent benefit tothe country? If not, why all this delay, why all 
this higgling and haggling, why this ungenerous treatment, why those secret 
promptings to Mysore to back out of its own original magnanimous offer ?’ 
To these questions the Government Resolution gives no satisfactory reply. 
But let alone the past. What atter all does the Government offer in aid 
of the Institute? As to Viceregal utterances we know what value to set upon 
them. Utterances coined in the Curzonic mint have to be rigorously tested by 
actual deeds. What is the actual measure of the Government’s support in the 
present case? ‘This only, that the mighty Government of India, with its 110 
crores of revenue, is willing after four years’ incubation to give a grant-in-aid for 
only ten years and that too not exceeding the magnificent sum of 50,000 or 
75,000 rupees! |! Is this the measure of all the State aid the Government is 
going to give to Mr. Tata’s noble benefaction? Why, compared with this 
donation, the sums spent by the poorest and meanest of German princi- 
palities on kindred institutions are like the haystack to the needle! Is the 
Committee going to accept this magnificent donation of the generous 
Government? Is Mr. Tata going to accept it? All that we can say is the 
sooner both thankfully decline this most parsimonious offer, the better. Let 
Mr. Tata dissolve the Committee. Let him paddle his own canoe and carry 
out unofficially and unhampered the object of his own heart in the way he is 
most anxious, We are sure, with the aid of Professor Ramsay, he can found 
the Institute tn Bombay and achieve infinitely better results than could be 
accomplished with the aid of this grant which to us Jooks like a mockery than 
an honest and serious attempt to generously aid the Institute. We are sick 
unto death of the pedlar spirit in which the Government has throughout 
approached and considered this one benefaction so far-reaching in its effects on 
the intellectual and industrial regeneration of India in times to come. There 
is neither generosity nor sincerity in the offer. At the best the Government 
has been driven to its present action by the taunts and the criticism 
of the entire indian public. And the result is this melancholy meanness 
of offering to help the Institute by half a lakh per annum or about 23 months’ 
salary of the Viceroy.” [The Hindi Punch makes similarly adverse comments 
on the contribution promised by Government tothe Tata Research Institute 
which, it remarks, compares very unfavourably with the contribution made by 
a small State like Mysore. The paper hints that the authorities at heart view 
the objects of the Institute with distavour and that nothing but sheer stress of 
public opinion on the question has compelled them to extend a lukewarm 
support to Mr. Tata’s project. The Désht Vitra and the Deshabhakia consider 
the grant-in-aid of Government to the Research Institute to be very inadequate. 
The Hitechchhu takes a similar view and objects to the proviso limiting the 
duration of the Government grant to a period of ten Pec 


33. We have become so excessively dependent upon others under the 
ead British rule that even if any one amongst us wishes to 
ésars (108), 12th May. spend his money upon a philanthropic object, he must 
needs obtain the formal consent and approval of Government before he can carry 
out his idea. If the history of the Tata Research Institute serves to impress any 
lesson upon our minds, it is none other than that schemes of public beneficence in 
India are hampered and retarded by all manner of obstacles for want of State 
support. It is very rarely that one comes across wealthy philanthropists like Mr, 
Tata, who are willing to dedicate their wealth to noble purposes, and all his fellow- 
countrymen must no doubt be proud to acknowledge his large-hearted charity in 
setting aside the princely amount of thirty lakhs of rupees for the advancement 
of scientific research. There are others’ who waste their substance on a variety 
of useless and ignoble objects, such as keeping a stud of race horses or 
rearing princely mansions for the occasional entertainment. of Huropean guests. 
There are others again who delight in giving munificent contributions to 
memorial funds or are deluded into subscribing lakhs and lakhs of rupees 
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ot 


d Famine Trusts started by our crafty Government. There are also those. 


Mr, Wadia who fritter away crores of rupees on the far too ambitious 

chemie ‘of trying to alleviate the suffering caused by unforeseen calamities in 
amy part ofthe globe, Mr. Tata stands far above such millionaires and his 
name will no doubt be inscribed in letters of gold in the history of this country. 
The paper next proceeds to gixe the history of Mr. Tata’s scheme, criticises the 
attitude of Government towards it as not sufficiently liberal and adds :—The 
letter of the Government of India professes to give the history of Mr. Tata’s 
scheme, but that history concerns itself with events and circumstances which 
are pretty well known. But there is au obscure and less known history 
of the movement which is not placed before the public, though it is far 
more interesting than the history given in the Government of India’s 
letter. Some Anglo-Indians ascribed all sorts of unworthy motives to 
Mr. Tata in coming forward with his liberal offer and others tried to throw 
cold water upon it by raising a futile controversy over its aims and potentialities. 
Mr, Tata grasa difficulty in silencing such unfriendly and ungenerous critics 
and even now heis not at liberty to unfold the whole histury of his scheme 
lest its ultimate realisation might still be jeopardised by too much candour on 
his part. Does not all this afford an excellent illustration of our present 
position of servitude ? Even an anti-native organ like the Pioneer has felt the 
injustice done to Mr. Tata by the Government of India and it has thought fit to 
expressits sympathy with him. In truth, by far the larger share of the credit of 
starting the Institute belongs to Mr. Tata, who provided the nevessary funds and 
Government can claim only as much share of the credit for launching the 
Institute upon its career as an ass can lay claim to in the manufacture of an 
earthen pot. Mr. Tatais the principal founder of the Institute, while Govern- 
ment are only an auxiliary medium which is necessary for giving effect to Mr. 
Tata’s scheme. In spite of this, Government have gently hinted in their letter 
that the internal organisation of and control over the Institute must rest solely 
with them. If Government will really insist upon assuming this responsibility, 
we candidly confess to a feeling of apprehension in our minds that the Institute 
will merely serve to benefit Europeans. We shall postpone further comments 
till the publication of the draft of the Bill waich Government wish to introduce 
into the Viceregal Council on the subject.. 


84. ‘The Government of India deserve the best thanks of our countrymen 
‘shbhir-e-Boudeteor (50) for their handsome contribution to the proposed ‘lata 
12th May, Eng. c “gor \°")+ Research Institute, and their general recognition of 
a scheme, which is calculated to develope the hidden 
resources of India. The Native Press accused the Government of India 
of unnecessarily delaying the matter, and some went even the length 
of stating that as the Government looked upon the scheme with disfavour a 
deliberate attempt had been made to throttle if by placing insuperable 
difficulties in the path of its promoters, The letter, however, of the Government 
of India to the Bombay Government clearly indicates that the delay was as 
much due to the Government as to the originators ofthe scheme, ‘The delay 
on both sides seems to have been unavoidable. The Government had, in the 
first place, to acquaint themselves with the importance and the details of the 
scheme before they committed themselves to part with a large sum of public 
money, and it was also the interest of Mr. Tata that nothing more than what 
he-was prepared to give towards the endowment of the Institute was asked by 
Government. The delay, about which the Native Press and political bodies had 
. been clamouring so long appears, under the circumstances, to have been inevitable, 
We note that one native paper finds fault with Lord Curzon in that he has not. 
made the contribution on behalf of Government with a liberal hand. The 
writer sys that when the Government can afford to spend lakhs and crores of 
rapees for the maintenance of the army, their contribution towards the scheme 
is a very niggardly one. It is futile in the firat place to compare the Indian 
atmy with a scheme which has to be tried for the first time in the history of 
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the. epantry, and secondly, it:is neither fair nor proper to ask the Government 
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y their resources in.support of a new scheme, unless its success 
‘assured D yond: doubt, Shou ot ld the. scheme be fraught with results that it 
pected to: yield, ‘pressure will not be wanting on the part of the public to 
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induce the Government to increase their annual contribution, Now that the 
Government have seen their way to support the project, let us hope that the 
excellent example set by the Maharaja of Mysore will be followed by other 
Native Princes and Chiefs of India.’’ 


35. Though Mr. Khare’s address at the Dhérwir Conference was a model 
Scicaiicits ih tc Wedd of moderation there were some views expressed in it 
able Mr. Khare’s views on 2% matters of public importance, which cannot find 
the eligibility of qualifid favour with the educated section of the community, 
natives to serve as Principals Mr, Khare seems to believe that the time ‘has come 


of Arts Colleges. when the posts of Principals of Colleges may be given 
Akhbér-e-Soudd 50), 10598 May S 
oth May, Eng.  - ©» to native gentlemen of proved ability. We, however, 


wish to enter our emphatic protest against the appoint- 
ment of Indians as Principals of Colleges, and for obvious reasons, However i 
clever and conscientious a teacher a native of India may be, he cannot for various Hi 
reasons fill the post of Principal of a College, which requires a number of th 
other qualifications than that of a capacity for teaching. The character of ith 
an Englishman is formed when he is at school, and if Tndians are at all ih 
desirous that the younger generation should be mentally, morally and 
physically improved, they cannot do better than entrust their education 
to men, who are admittedly our superiors in every respect. We have not 
the least hesitation to state that some of our public men could never have 
been what they are if they had not had the good fortune to receive their 
education at the hands of Englishmen like the late Sir Alexander Grant, Prin- 
cipal Wordsworth, Professor Hughlings and others. Mr. Khare said ‘ We have 
before us the instance of the Fergusson College which has been efficiently con- 
ducted for so many years without an English Principal.’ Itmay bethat a man 
of great intelligence and high character like Professor Gokhale has been able 
to achieve satisfactory results, but there are not many self-sacrificing men in 
India like Professor Gokhale and his colleagues, and it will be an evil day 
for India if higher educational posts were given to Indians to the exclusion of 
Englishmen, who have during the comparatively short period of three quarters 
of a century been able to accomplish so much. Education may be made cheaper 
by the employment of Indian teachers, but the sacrifice in efficiency would be too 
great to be undertaken. If the Indians have anything like a desire to form 
their character on Western ideals, they must for at least half a century more 
import cultured Englishmen to conduct their schools and colleges, Such 
education will undoubtedly be dear at first but will be cheap in the long run.”’ 


36. ‘ The Indian Medical Service has been of late years looked upon, more 
7 or less, as a close preserve for Europeans ; and asif this 
Resignation by Dr. Masina were not enough, the best native talent in the medical 
of nis reome M aut the profession is contemptuously treated when occasion 
at hyn ences (60), llth arises for the Government to do justice toit, The 
May, Eng. cols. public are well aware how the late Dr, Bahadurji was 
shabbily treated by the Bombay Government for the 
glorification of a service mainly composed of mediocrities. We have spoken 
enough in our Gujarati columns on the fresh instance of injustice and narrow- 
mindedness on the part of Government in the matter of the treatment of so 
distinguished and capable a member of. the profession as Dr. Masina...,...... 
It had better be remembered that trivial as such acts of-injustice may seem in 
themselves, they go far to damp the sentiments of loyalty and affection 
which the Indians entertain towards the British rqaj........... How can the 
invidious and insulting treatment meted out by Government to deserving Indians 
be expected to be patiently borne? Does the Government believe that specious 
promises at Durbars, and Proclamations in rounded periods from the ‘Throne are 
enough to satisfy our legitimate and withal exceedingly reasonable and moderate 
aspirations and ambitions? Has any people been fed on promises ani protesta- 
tions of good faith for long? Far be it from us tosay that efforts have not 
been made by the Government to act up to their promises of fair and equal 
treatment to the children of the soil; but such efforts have been spasmodic, 
and the impression left by the conduct of Government so far on the minds of 
the people, is that no amount of ‘intelligence, no measure of education and 
ability would ever suffice to: persuade it to break down the invidious barriers of 
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stion’ which have been raised up between Europeans and natives 
iidia; If Government is not prepared to afford suitable openings to able 
nd Aspiring natives for the display of their talents in the service of their own 
‘eyeetey. where are the latter to go to find a free scope for. their abilities? 
be in doing so—as, for ig, they will on finding but few prospects of getting 
suitable et in tha own country—will it reflect credit either on 
British ‘foresight or British’ statesmanship ?”’ 
. e 7 37. “Mr. Robertson, the Special Railway Commissioner, may be said to 
Y pe aia have justified the expectations of the Government 
‘Report of Mr. Robertson, and the public alike, in more respects than one. His 


migrate to foreign landsand under other flags? And when they 
Railways. 
‘Spectal ' Railway’ Commis- report, which is just out, deals with almost every 


sioner. ° , ° , 
- Jémeo-Jamehed (60), 12th important point of Railway extension and manage- 
May, ia. cols, ™) ment; and it will, for long, be appealed to as a stand- 


ard authority on the subject in the country. The 

question of administration is dealt with first, his opinion being that the ad- 
‘ministrations of company-worked systems in India have ‘not been always as 
‘careful in their management or as considerate of the interests, either of 
the Government or the companies, as they might have been.’.......... Mr. 
Robertson holds that it is excess of official zeal that prevents the officers 
of the various companies ‘from performing their duties in a manner 
which would conduce most tothe benefit of the public, the shareholders and 
the Government.’ Turning to the State Railways, Mr. Robertson has cer- 
‘tain valuable suggestions to offer, pointing out the directions in which reforms 
could be carried out, with a view to securing greater economy and efficiency. 
The existing system of control by the Supreme Government has come in for 
‘some adverse criticism, the Commissioner rightly pointing out that a highly 
technical department, like the Railway, alone has at its head an officer 
who has never had any previous training on Railways. This is one of the 
points, however, on which Lord Curzon may be relied upon to turn his atten- 
tion first ; for his views on the subject of having experts at the head of impor- 
tant State Departments are well known.......... More officers and better pay 
are also insisted upon. Will this make an opening for capable and éducated 
, ‘Indians in the higher grades of Railway service? We should scarcely believe 
| ‘it to be possible, for what the Government of India seem most anxious about, 

at present, is to consider the ways and means by which a still larger number 
of Anglo-Indians and Eurasians may find employment on the Railways.......... 
It is very often complained that the cost of railway management in India is 
“ excessively heavy, and that on the guaranteed and other railways sufficient care 
. | is not taken to secure economy in administration. But how is economy to be 
tae ‘secured when the Railways are saddled with the services of a too costly agency, 
when equally able and efficient men could be had on a cheaper salary? Lord 

- Curzon has done much for India, and his sympathy for the Indians is unques- 
tioned. But it will always be remembered with regret that, even during 

ae the administration of so just and sympathetic a ruler,no attempt has been 
a made for a larger employment of the natives of India in the public service and 
‘in Departments under the vontrol of the State. It is to be wished that the 
 ! ‘suggestion that members of the Railway Boards in London should visit India would 
be taken up, for we are sure that such periodical inspection tours by unbiased 

‘men would kelp to remove certain anomalies which exist in the administration 
and management of our railway lines. The acceleration of the speed of pas- 

| trains; the running of more through trains; better carriage accommo- 


agnere | for third class passengers; better treatment of third class 
ngers; establishment of native refreshment rooms on railway stations; 
} dining oars; necessity of keeping booking offices continuously open ; 
1ent. of communication between passengers and guards; better lighting 

electricity ; reduction in the fares and rates of traffic; the issuing 
_ and excursion tickets and low rates for coolies’ and 
: d better adaptation of the rolling stock, both in point of design 
to the requirements of the traffic, are some of the more important 

mat Mr. Tiobertson has made ; and it will be seen’ from this that 
gon’s survey of the whole system of railway management and adminis- 


| 


tration is both comprehensive and exhaustive. The questions of gauge, financial 
arrangements, and the linking up of certain important lines has also been discussed. 
But how long will the Government now take to act upon the recommendations 
put forth in Mr. Robertson’s report? Will the present generation see at least 
the more important of them taken up in right earnést by an administration by 
no means remarkable for its energy or decision, save and except at lucid 
intervals, when there is a strong and capable man at the helm of affairs like 
Lord Curzon? The fact that there are but few chances of Lord Curzon being 
soon succeeded by a man Of his abilities and energy makes the question all the 
more pertinent,” 


38. “Mr. Robertson’s report on Indian Railways is out, If the Govern- 
Sage ag ae ment will thank him for the detailed and masterly 
in. . a. on manner in which he has discussed and pronounced 
his opinions on the various questions referred to him, 
the public will thank him no less for his outspoken criticism of the defeets 
which have too long been allowed to exist in the working of the Indian railways. 
‘ All the railways in India,’ runs his indictment, ‘ without exception are, in 
some respect or other, very much behindhand in the provision of adequate pre- 
tection and facilities for their traffic. On railways where trains are fast and 
frequent, the interlocking of the stations has been neglected, to the no small t 
danger of the travelling public, and the introduction of some safe system of ‘tt 
train-signalling with block instruments has only reached the experimental stage ; © : 
on some railways carrying a large passenger traffic trains are still lighted with only 
vegetable oil-lamps, to the great discomfort of the passengers; and the use of 
automatic brakes on passenger-trains is not nearly as far advanced as it should be 
if the safety of the travelling public is to receive that attention to which it is 
entitled.’ Third class passengers will be especially thankful to Mr. Robertson 
for his vigorous and weighty plea on their behalf:—‘ Railways in India are 
insufficiently appreciative of the value of their third class passenger traffic, 
The less paying first and second class traffic appears to receive all the attention 
whereas the traffic that really needs to be fostered is that represented by the 
third class passengers, who are the back-bone of the passenger business of every 
railway in India. Overcrowding should be avoided. The system of conveying 
pilgrims in cattle trucks also points to the same absence of proper facilities, i} 
Generally speaking, the amount of stock provided on trains for third class Hi 
passengers is inadequate; moreover, third class passengers are subjected to 
gross incivility, annoyance, abuse, extortion, and even personal violence by if 
the subordinate station staff and by the police. This is a matter which calls ie 
for very special attention, All third class carriages should have lavatory i 
accommodation, and all carriages should be widened. The average speed of 
the trains is not as higb as might be expected. The speed of the fastest trains i! 
ranges from 22 to 30 miles an hour, and that of the slow passenger trains from fi 
7 to 17 miles an hour. This cannot be justified by the poverty of the traffic, i 
says Mr. Robertson, for the average number of passengers per train is greater | 
in India than in any other country in the world. Fares and rates are too high. 
Taking the cost of construction and working of railways in the two countries, 
the fares and rates in India should be only about one-sixth those cherged in 
England, whereas this rate is greatly exceeded. So Mr. Robertson recommends 
that the reduction should be made for passengers by 18 to 40 per cent., for 
merchandise by 30 to 60 per cent., and for. coal by 40 to 60 per cent. Why 
are we so backward in railway matters? Partly, we suppose, because those 
who deal with railways in this country are not clamant enough, partly 
because the officers under whose management and direction the railways are 
placed do not acquaint themselves with the latest developments and improve- 
ments in other @ountries, and also because railways are regarded more 
as Government departments than as commercial concerns. Lord Curzon has 
several times stated that the principal reform which he wishes to see carried out 
in connection -with railways is to conduct them on thoroughly commercial 
rinciples. At present the railways are under the dirsciion of a Public 
orks Officer with no practical. experience of railways. Mr. Robertson recom- 
mends that the direction of all railways should be under a Board of ex- 
 perts.. To begin with, the Board should consist of men trained in Eng- 
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ot’ because suitable men cannot be available in this country, but because, 
‘the I stage, while the Department is being put into proper working 
rde "they should be free from local traditions and prejudices, It is proposed 
‘that th President of this Board should have a thoroughly practical commercial 
aaa of rey a working and should be a Member of the Viceroy’s 
or railwa ce he authority now vested in and exercised by the 
irvattnent of Ind ia should be transferred to the Board, and, subject to the 
Governor-General in Council, they should have entire control over all railway 
matters, including the administration and working of railways, the construction 
of additional lines, and all financial arrangements connected with railways. 
This is a bold proposal and the Government may not accept it without modi- 
e fication.” 
e 89, Mr. Robertson’s report on the working of Indian Railways promises 
= oP One to be an epoch-making event in the history of rail- 
May ; Kal (104), 15th May. way administration in our country........... Weare 
glad to note that the grievances of third class pas- 
sengers have attracted the notice of Mr. Robertson. The great hardship to 
which they are subjected from the time that they go toa railway station until 
they reach their destination beggars all description. At almost every stage, 
from waiting for tbe arrival of his intended train to his leaving the station 
yard at the place of destination, the conduct of the third class passenger is the 
subject of the most minute scrutiny by subordinate railway officials and every 
time that he is attended to, he gets his full share of official snubbing for 
doing this or omitting to do that. Packed up likea herd of cattle in trucks with 
c wooden planks to sit upon, third class passengers feel it a great relief when they 
a, | leave their temporary hell,......... With the adoption of reforms in the directions 
Mr. Robertson has suggested, railway expenditure is bound to rise, and we think 
that the recommendations of Mr. Robertson, conceived as they are in the 
best interests of India, will not fail to secure to his countrymen a few more 
berths and fatter salaries than are at present enjoyed by them. We do not 
envy them these advantages, but we must respectfully press upon the attention 
of the reforming angels that Indians are the main contributors to the profits of 
Indian Railways, and they naturally claim theright to work them. The Hurasian 
interest is already menacing the lower grades of Railway Service, and when 
in order to secure greater efficiency higher salaries and better prospects will be 
es determined upon—the danger rather is that the natives will again have to make 
a. room for the whites. It is India’s great misfortune that she should have so 
: little to do with the administration of her concerns, Let us ask Govern- 
ment to particularly note this aspect of the matter.” (The Kd/ writes :—It is 
satisfactory to note that in Mr. Robertson’s report special attention is paid to 
a the convenience of the people. From the present working of the Indian Rail- 
co ~~. Ways it seems that they exist solely for the convenience of the Europeans and that 
—— the grievances of natives who support the railways have attracted little notice in 
7 the past, Mr. Robertson's report, however, raises hopes that many of these 


‘grievances will disappear in future, The _— of his recommendations 
will lead to much good.} 


40. The grievances of third class passengers on railways will, it appears, 
Grievances of third class © redressed at an early date, A Conference of the 
- | as pessongers and the proposed authorities of the Oudh A Rohilkhand Railway will 

ae + Gonference of the authorities Jneet at Lucknow on ‘the 25th instant to consider the 
ae =a — end 2 aaa matter and it is proposed to invite prominent leaders of 
questi tic, = =6SS~C~*t«~CS”«CS*é RK native community ‘to represent the grievances of 
‘Saiya Mitra (127), 13th third class passengers at the Conference. The Traffic 
iP Superintendent dent of the Railway thinks that one way of 

. #inoving the grievances of third class passengers is to run separate trains for 
“Ex igre and natives, It is also on, to run the trains conveying 


aolely with the of native agency, Perhaps it would 
sto add one suggestion to those indicated above. The carriages 


European - passengers may be painted black and 
To. talk ‘seriously, 
‘the inction between blacks and whifes in removing 


oie What is wanted is that there should be 


van 


owever, it is not by any means 
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lavartoies attached to all third class carriages, that there should be refreshment 
rooms for natives at important stations and that there should be no overcrowd- 
ing in third class carriages. It is possible to ‘introduce all these reforms 
without going to the length of running separate trains for natives and 
Europeans. ae 


Municipalities, 


41. ‘A public meeting was held on Tuesday last under the auspices of the 
Bombay Rate-payers’ Association to adopt a memo- 
The Bombay City Improve- rial to the Bombay Government with reference to the 
Sone Trust and the Bombay operations of the City Improvement Board. The 
ate-payers’ Association. yr ° ° 
Gujaréti (15), 10th May, ™emorialists commit themselves to certain statements 
Eng. cols. at the very beginning which we cannot accept. It 
is not correct to say that the inhabitants of Bombay 
were enthusiastic over the City Improvement Bill and that delay in carrying it 
through the Council was regarded by them as dangerous. From the beginning 
many have looked upon the measure with suspicion and it was only Lord 
Sandhurst’s assurance about the protection of the interests of the poor that re- 
conciled the public to the measure. The Bill, with its far-reaching provisions, 
could not at the time be subjected by the rate-payers to close scrutiny, as there 
was general panic in the city, and those who clamoured for more time were 
then treated as enemies of the best interests of the city. The champions of the 
measure could not brook delay, as plague was to be stamped out im- 
mediately after the Board set themselves to work. The plague has not 
been stamped out and the Board has during the last four years done 
nothing to relieve the congested parts of the city or diminish overcrowding. 
On the contrary, houses have been demolished without making provision for 
the people thus ousted. Such an extraordinary and irrational procedure 
which has aggravated the already existing evils of overcrowding is possible 
only in this country. It would not be tolerated in England or Scotland. 
The Board, instead of improving the most insanitary or pestilential parts of the 
city has first entered upon ambitious projects for its beautification or in the 
interests of the more influential class of its inhabitants. We ourselves gave 
expression in these columns, whilst the Bill was on the legislative anvil, to the 
apprehension entertained by many shrewd people that the measure would be 
administered in the interests of the more wealthy and influential sections of the 
communities in Bombay. ‘These apprehensions have not turned out altogether 
baseless. Instead of first attacking the centres of plague, the Board is engaged 
in the very pleasant task of augmenting its resources by acquiring all sorts of 
properties, notifying incomplete schemes and thus making properties almost 
useless to their owners. ‘The operations of the Board have given rise to general 
dissatisfaction and it is this feeling which found expression at the public meet- 
ing held at the Novelty Theatre........... The house-owners are not much 
to blame if they have begun to look upon the City Improvement Trust Act 
more in the light of a contiscatory than an ameliorative measure. Government 
have incurred hardly any sacrifices worth the name. ‘The Corporation bears 
alarge portion of the financial burden and the house-owners are made to 
undergo heavy sacrifices by being compelled to part with their properties at 
low prices, Sanitary improvement of the city. is, no doubt, a very important y 
consideration. But as yet there are no sigus of such improvement being under- | 
taken. ‘The course of plague has remained wholly unaffected by the ambitious 
projects of the Board, and the only result of its operations so far has been to 
create dissatisfaction amongst house-owners and alienate the sympathy of the 
public. This is, igdeed, to be deplored. But where public opinion is treated 
with persistent disregard, no one need expect any other result.”’ 


42. “The petition ‘in the matter of the City of Bombay Improvement 

: Act’, which was noticed in our last issue, is entitled 

cite oF India (18), 16th «The Humble Petition of the President and Members 

y° of the Bombay Rate-payers’ Association, adopted at 

a Public Meeting of the Citizens of Bombay.’ That Association may consist 

of three, thirty, or three hundred members ; the credentials of that body are of 
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no .m 1 conser if their ‘views have been adopted by a public meeting 
ofthe citizens and if that meeting was as well attended as meetings for such 
irpeses gonerally.are, di is understood that the petition received its final 
ape from a European Barrister of learning and repute, and the judiciousness 
a nd the ability with which legal questions have been handled in the document 
~~ gtrike the reader at once with the respectability of its authorship. The criticism 
of the details of the Improvemént. Board’s operations bears upon it a stamp of 
familiarity with the subject, which invests the representation with no mean value, 
It:is-well known that the operations of the Board have long been criticised in the 
Press and the friction between the Corporation and the Board has ever been 
notcrious, In these circumstances ‘a petition adopted at a public meeting, 
eyen if it emanated originally from a single injured rate-payer, would be 
worthy of the attention of Government. The Improvement Act was passed 
at a time when the public mind was under influence of a panic and was not 
disposed to consider the rights of the individual as against the supposed 
exigencies of public good. It will be difficult to maintain that the operations 
of the Improvement Board are producing on the health of Bombay an influence 
at all commensurate with the sense of injury to private rights which they are 
alleged to cause. ‘The time is now ripe to realise the hature of the legislation 
in a hurry and of the acts supposed to be authorised by it, and to carry on 
he improvement of the city with greater regard to the actual needs of the city, on 
the one hand, and to the rights of the individual on the other. To ask for an 
amendment of the law is not to cast any reflections on the persons who have done 
their best under the existing law. Wemay waive the questions how far certain 
hardships might have been avoided, and what more improvements might have 
Be been taken in hand if the Board had construed the law differently and if the board 
ef had been differently advised as to the relative utility and urgency of certain 
schemes, and yet we may ask justcr and more really useful measures to be 
adopted. in future. lough and ready methods of acquiring property from 
rivate citizens can be justified only by the most urgent necessity. The sugges- 
ions that have been made in the Rate-payers’ Association are consistent with 
every reasonable view of public interest.” 


43. In December last, when Karad was being scourged by plague, 

. ee ee Mr. Chuckerbutty, in his capacity as President of 
Ppa man conduct of 2¢ local Municipality, issued a notification calling 
a Mr. A. W. G. Chuckerbutty, upon the residents of infected quarters to evacuate 
— I. 0. B President of the their houses. The order was found to be faulty inas- 
ee aréd Municipality. much as no time was specified therein for which the 
Prekshak (34), 12th May. yonses were to be kept vacant. In spite of this, 
Mr. Chuckerbutty directed the Municipal Secretary to prosecute those, who 
ae failed to evacuate their houses, under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 
fa ~ In obedience to this order, the Secretary went to Sdtdra and filed complaints 
= : against five persons in the Mamlatdars Court and preferred a bill of his travel- 
ling expenses. The Managing Committee of the Kardd Municipality refused 
to pass the bill on the ground that the complaints were lodged without the 
sanction of that body. ‘The matter then went before Mr. Chuckerbutty who 
wrote :—‘“ The Secretary must go to Satara and I sanction the expenditure. 
a is is a matter over which the President is bound to exercise control and is 
a beyond the scope of the Managing Committee.” Ata general meeting of the 
. Ae Municipality held on 6th March, the matter came up for consideration. Mr, 
Ohuckerbatty was in the chair, but the meeting after a prclonged discussion 
resolved that the Municipality should not defray the expenses of plague prosecu- 
tions instituted without their consent. Three days after the meeting Mr. 
Chuckerbutty ordered the Vice-President to pay the bill under Section 24, 
Clause O, of the District Municipal Act, The Managing Committee respect- 
ly informed him that he could not issue an order in contravention of a 
-pesolution general body. Mr, Chuckerbutty next sent for the cheque- 

~s. hook: of t icipality but ata general meeting of the board held on 30th 
. 2. uepatil, ot wae-resolved that the 1e-beok should not be sent to Mr. Chucker- 
ép-and that the Seorotary tbe allowed to go to Séthra for conduet- 
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Native States. 


44. ‘ We learn from our contemporary of the Indian Mirror that some 
members of the British House of Commons are going 
“a Chiefs’ Grand Jury to introduce a Bill for the better security of the 
7: Indian Princes and Chiefs, We are glad to see that 
Page (39), I8th May, ‘the cause of the unfortunate Native Chiefs is taken 
up by persons who can do something at least for 
improving the present anomalous position of Native Princes.........' A Native 
Prince is in a worse condition than the meanest subject of the King-Emperor, 
When once a Native Chief or a Prince is represented by a Resident or 
Political Agent as unfit to rule his State, he is doomed for ever. No peti- 
tion to the Governor or Viceroy can change the heavenly decree of the 
Resident or Political Agent. The case of the Raja of Nagode, full particulars of 
which have recently been given by the Bengalee, is an instance in point. This 
case is simply one of many of its kind. ‘lhe recent voluntary (?) retirement 
of His Highriess Shivajirao Holkar, we think, has attracted the attention of 
the British public to the present position of Native Chiefs. And now we see the 
House of Commons coming forward to provide safeguards against the arbitrary 
treatment of persons of rank, dignity and title in India when accused of mal- 
administration, disloyalty, cruelty, injustice and other serious offences. From 
and after the passing of the Act no Prince or Chief will be injured in his person 
or property without first having been tried and found guilty of some offeneo 
by a jury of at least 12 persons, as far as may be, of the same religion and of 
equal or higher rank than himself, each such jury being fairly selected by ballot. 
The draft that is now published is vague and ambiguous in certain respects. 
But as it is subject to revision, we hope the ambiguities will be cleared when 
the Bill is sent to the Select Committee before it finally passes into law. We 
sincerely thank those members of the House of Commons who have undertaken 
to introduce this Bill.......... We are sure that some good at least will result 
from their present attempt even though the Bill is not pissed into law in the 
immediate future. For, Residents and Political Agents will now see that 
their arbitrary conduct has reached the ears of the Imperial Parliament 
and they will in future act with great caution.” [In its Vernacular columns the 
paper publishes full particulars of the case of the Raja of Nagode as given by 
the Bengalee and comments adversely on the alleged arbitrary conduct of the 
Resident and characterises the policy of the British Government towards Native 
Chiefs generally as fickle and unsettled. | 


45. “The Indian Princes’ and Chiefs’ Grand Jury Bill, which is 
about to be introduced into the House of Commons, 
is of entirely unofficial origin and there is not the 
| slightest probability of its beine passed into law. 
The provisions it embodies are opposed to the long recognised principle that 
ruling Chiefs in this country are answerable for their acts not to any jury of 
their peers but to the Paramount Power which guarantees themthe unique 
position of independence and influence they at present enjoy. It is on this account 
that the Governor General in Council, who represents the King, is empowered to 
appoint such tribunals as may be uecessary in the fortunately very rare cases 
in which a ruing Chief has to be tried on a eriminal charge. The object of 
the Bill, therefore, seems to be to deprive the Native Chiefs of that rare privilege 
dnd to bring them down to the level of ordinary persons who are liable to be 
tried by common juries.”’ | is | 


‘Kathidwar Times (6), 8th 
May. 


46. The Deshi Mitra warmly approves of the objects of the Chiefs’ Grand 
Jury Bill and is confident that the arrangements con- 
templated in the measure will leave no reasonable 
ground of complaint to Chiefs who may happen to be 
| charged with- offences.’ ‘Ft is particularly gratifying 
to find ‘that the authors of the Bill have taken ¢are to provide that a Chief “ss 

should be tried ‘only by such of his peers as are of equal: or-higher rank. and ‘3 
prt ‘profess the same faith. [The Shri Saydji Vijay makes similar com- SS a 


Desht Mitra (54), 4th 
May; Shri Sayajt Vajay (25), 
14th May. 
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mo ameaterial.consequence if their views have been adopted by 8 public meeting 
ofthe citizens and if that meeting was as well attended as meetings for such 
Sd purposes generally.are, dt is understood that the petition received its final 
ae shape froma European Barrister of learning and repute, and the judiciousness 
and the ability with which legal questions have been handled in the document 
strike the reader at once with the respectability of its authorship. The criticism 
of the details of the Improvemtnt Board’s operations bears upon it a stamp of 
familiarity with the subject, which invests the representation with no mean value, 
It: is well known that the operations of the Board have long been criticised in the 
Press and the friction between the Corporation and the Board has ever been 
notcrious. In these circumstances a petition adopted at a public meeting, 
even if if emanated originally from a single injured rate-payer, would be 
; worthy of the attention of Government. The Improvement Act was passed 
a. at a time when the public mind was under influence of a panic and was not 
a disposed to consider the rights of the individual as against the supposed 
exigencies of public good. It will be difficult to maintain that the operations 
of the Improvement Board are producing on the health of Bombay an influence 
at all commensurate with the sense of injury to private rights which they are 
alleged to cause. ‘The time is now ripe to realise the hature of the legislation 
in a hurry and of the acts supposed to be authorised by it, and to carry on 
he improvement of the city with greater regard to the actual needs of the city, on 
the one hand, and to the rights of the individual on the other. To ask for an 
amendment of the law is not to cast any reflections on the persons who have done 
their best under the existing law. Wemay waive the questions how far certain 
hardships might have been avoided, and what more improvements might have 
; been taken in hand if the Board had construed the law differently and if the board 
= had been differently advised as to the relative utility and urgency of certain 
fet schemes, and yet we may ask juster and more really useful measures to be 
adopted in future. tough and ready methods of acquiring property from 
rivate citizens can be justified only by the most urgent necessity. The sugges- 
ions that have been made in the Rate-payers’ Association are consistent with 
every reasonable view of public interest.” 


43. In December last, when Karad was being scourged by plague, 
! Mr. Chuckerbutty, in his capacity as President of 

A complaint sbout the the local Municipality, issued a notification callin 
alleged arbitrary conduct of S 
Mr. A. W. G. Chuckerbutty, upon the residents of infected quarters to evacuate 
1. 0. B President of the their houses. The order was found to be faulty inas- 
ie arad Municipality. much as no time was specified therein for which the 
Prekshak (34), 12th May. donges were to be kept vacant. In spite of this, 

Mr. Chuckerbutty directed the Municipal Secretary to prosecute those, who 
ae failed to evacuate their houses, under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code. 
oo ~ ~ In obedience to this order, the Secretary went to Sdtdra and filed complaints 
.. against five persons in the Mamlatdars Court and preferred a bill of his travel- 
ling expenses. The Managing Committee of the Kardd Municipality refused 
to pass the bill on the ground that the complaints were lodged without the 
sanction of that body. ‘the matter then went before Mr. Chuckerbutty who 
wrote :—‘“ The Secretary must go to Satdra and I sanction the expenditure. 
This is a matter over which the President is bound to exercise control and is 
Rie beyond the scope of the Managing Committee.” Ata general meeting of the 
me. Municipality held on 6th March, the matter came up for consideration. Mr. 
ae Ohuckerbutty was in the chair, but the meeting after a prclonged discussion 
a resolved that the Municipality should not defray the expenses of plague prosecu- 
tions instituted without their consent. Three days after the meeting Mr, 
Ghuckerbutty ordered the Vice-President to pay the bill under Section 24, 
Clause ©, of the District Municipal Act. The Managing Committee. respect- 
fully informed him that he could not issue an order in contravention of a 


Pe solution .of thegeneral body. Mr, Chuckerbutty next sent for the cheque- 

- ..©% book of the Municipality but ata general meeting of the board held on 30th 

» ©... 3 \fepaiil, it was resolved that the co ebould, not be ae to Mr. Chucker- 
> *  buttyand that the Secretary should not be allowed to go to Sdtéra for conduoct- 
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Native States. 


44. ‘* We learn from our contemporary of the Indian Mirror that some 
members of the British House of Commons are going 
The Chiefs’ Grand Jury to introduce a Bill for the better security of the 


Bill. : Indian Princes and Chiefs. Weare glad to see that 
ma (99), Isth May, the cause of the unfortunate Native Chiefs is taken 

up by persons who can do something at least for 
improving the present anomalous position of Native Princes......... A Native 


Prince is in a worse condition than the meanest subject of the King-Emperor, 
When once a Native Chief or a Prince is represented by a Resident or 
Political Agent as unfit to rule his State, he is doomed for ever. No peti- 
tion to the Governor or Viceroy can change the heavenly decree of the 
Resident or Political Agent. The case of the Raja of Nagode, full particulars of 
which have recently been given by the Bengalee, is an instance in point. This 
case is simply one of many of its kind. ‘lhe recent voluntary (?) retirement 
of His Highriess Shivajirao Holkar, we think, has attracted the attention of 
the British public to the present position of Native Chiefs. And now we see the 
House of Commons coming forward to provide safeguards against the arbitrary 
treatment of persons of rank, dignity and title in India when accused of mal- 
administration, disloyalty, cruelty, injustice and other serious offences. From 
and after the passing of the Act no Prince or Chief will be injured in his person 
or property without first having been tried and found guilty of some offeneo 
by a jury of at least 12 persons, as far as may be, of the same religion and of 
equal or higher rank than himself, each such jury being fairly selected by ballot. 
The draft that is now published is vague and ambiguous in certain respects. 
But as it is subject to revision, we hope the ambiguities will be cleared when 
the Bill is sent to the Select Committee before it finally passes into law. We 
sincerely thank those members of the House of Commons who have undertaken 
to introduce this Bill.......... We are sure that some good at least will result 
from their present attempt even though the Bill is not pissed into law in the 
immediate future. For, Residents and Political Agents will now see that 
their arbitrary conduct has reached the ears of the Imperial Parliament 
and they will in future act with great caution.” [In its Vernacular columns the 
paper publishes full particulars of the case of the Raja of Nagode as given by 
the Bengalee and comments adversely on the alleged arbitrary conduct of the 
Resident and characterises the policy of the British Government towards Native 
Chiefs generally as fickle and unsettled. | 


45. “The Indian Princes’ and Chiefs’ Grand Jury Bill, which is 
about to be introduced into the House of Commons, 
is of entirely unofficial origin and there is not the 
slightest probability of its beine passed into law. 
The provisions it embodies are opposed to the long recognised principle that 
ruling Chiefs in this country are answerable for their acts not to any jury of 
their peers but to the Paramount Power which guarantees themthe unique 
position of independence and influence they at present enjoy. It is on this account 
that the Governor General in Council, who represents the King, is empowered to 
appoint such tribunals as may be necessary in the fortunately very rare cases 
in which a ruing Chief has to be tried on a criminal charge. The object of 
the Bill, therefore, seems to be to deprive the Native Chiefs of that rare privilege 
dnd to bring them down to the level of ordinary persons who are liable to be 
tried by common juries.”’ | | 


‘Kathiawar Times (6), 8th 
May. 


46. The Deshi Mitra warmly approves of the objects of the Chiefs’ Grand 
as Jury Bill and is confident that the arrangements con- 
Ma Sin SectisVeny (25), *e™mplated in the measure will leave no reasonable 
14th ‘Moy. aan ee Or) ground of complaint to Chiefs who may happen to be 
| | charged with offences.’ Ft is particularly gratifying 
to find that the authors of the Bill have taken ¢are to provide that a Chief 
should be tried only by such of his peers as are of equal: or-higher rank and 
peer profess the same faith. [The Shri Saydji Véjay makes-similar com- 
mients. ceed sia Oia on 
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47. ‘Wedo not know how the case has been discovered after so many 
3 iis we FORTS, but it is as pathetic as any that the public 
. Chiefs ak alleeed os have come across for many years past. ‘The case, 
| trary authority exercisedover We mean, is of the Raja of Nagode, the facts of which 
: the'Raja of Nagode bythe the Bengalee has recently given in its columns, and 
Resident. it illustrates the great power for evil which Political 
t Mphrdtte (7), 10th May. Agénits and Residents are allowed to wield to the 
injury of Our Native Princes. The House of Nagode is said to be one that 
remained faithful in its allegiance to the British Government at the time of the 
Mutiny. The present Raja ascended the gadi in 1874 and was in 1882 
invested with full powers of administration, the investiture having been 
deferred through ‘ oversight rather than by intention.’ The people under his rule 
were described in official reports as being contented and happy and his ministers 
as being equal to their duties and acting in harmony. But soon afterwards the 
Raja incurred the displeasure of the Resident for not appointing a nominee 
of the latter as minister, and this sufficed to complete his ruin. The 
Resident reported against the Raja and while the latter was tending his 
wife on her death-bed at Benares he was deprived of his powers behind 
his back and converted into a pensioner. This the Raja did not like, and 
being spirited and possessed of self-respect he chose to remain at Benares 
rather than return to his capital asa mere annuitant, Four years ago he is 
said to have appealed to the Government in these words :—‘ Descended from 
a long line of ancestors who have always enjoyed the power and privilege 
of the rulers of the State and having myself occupied the position of a 
ruling Chief within the limits of my territory, small though it be, I appeal to 
you as an old and generous friend whether consistently with the preservation 
of my former rank and dignity, not to speak of my sense of self-respect, I can 
, -- gonsent to occupy the position of an annuitant in my own State, deprived of 
all power and authority and whether under the conditions proposed I can 
possibly expect to command the respect of my people or of the so called Dewan 
of my State who virtually will exercise all authority and will be the almoner 
from whose hands I shall have to receive my allowance at stated periods. Death 
before dishonour, as you know, is the motto of every high-caste Rajput, and 
I ask you to judge in all sympathy if the life I shall have to lead under 
the circumstances can be called honourable.’ The Raja assured the Govern- 
ment that he is prepared to carry out what the Government considers to be 
administrative reforms, but only wants a fair trial. But he is denied even that.’ 


48, “His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda is to be congratulated on his 

:_ a or ae resolve to discourage the marriage of boys and girls 
by He Wistchies the Gackwar ®t an unduly and unnecessarily early age. The law 
‘_ of Baroda for putting a stop proposed to be enacted in Baroda differs from the 
ta ie satan marriages in the re wenn Ae ay See a7 one im- 
—. ate. portant respect. e Mysore Act prescribes an age- 
~~ a of India (13), 16th Jimit below which a marriage shall under no circum- 
stances be performed, but that limit is very low. 

. The proposed Baroda regulation prescribes a higher limit—14 years for girls 
. and 18 for boys—but it allows marriages at an earlier age provided that they 
a are sanctioned by a magisterial license. The Magistrate to whom an applica- 
tion is made for the license shall invite three assessors from the applicant’s 
community and appoint a day for the hearing. He shall consider the reasons 
given and evidence adduced by the applicant, with the aid of the assessors, 
and shall issue a license for the marriage, provided that at least two 
of the assessors and himself are convinced (a) that the postponement 
| ‘marriage would involve risk of excommunication, or (b) that the 
ded bride or bridegroom will have no chance of marriage for another 
we years if the intended alliance is not allowed, or (c) that the parent or 
¢annot expect to live until the boy or the girl reaches the legal 
or (d) that similar other reasons for granting the license exist. If 
e Magistrate digagree with the assessors, the case is to be referred to the 
Die ot M . i! trate for disposal, _ Thus it is proposed to make allowance not 
gpl Ter the. requiremen of cnstom, but also for the reasonable wishes of aged 
‘parents. As an ‘enunciation of the duty of parents towards their children, the 
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proposed law may be said to be rational, if not perfect. But it is not every moral 
obligation that can be conveniently enforced under a legal sanction. Where the 
marriage of a girl is obligatory before the incipience of womanhood, parents will 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred wish to marry their girls before the age of 
14, Among such communities, therefore, a license will have to be obtained for 
almost every marriage; and in every case the probability of tif girl attaining 
her womanhood at a given age will have to be proved by evidence to the 
satisfaction of a Magistrate and two assessors. But no decent parent can give 
evidence of that nature, and no decent tribunal can listen to it. It is desirable, 
therefore, that a lower limit than 14—say 11 or 12—should be fixed for com- 
munities among whom the marriage of a girl is obligatory before the incipience 
of womanhood. The obtaining of a license ought to be quite an exceptional 
procedure; in the majority of cases the law must work automatically. Even in 
the exceptional cases the Magistrates and the assessors should be prohibited from 
asking questions or requiring evidence as to the habits or constitutional tendencies 
ofa girlorwoman. Anything like annoyance caused to parties should be severely 
punished, Even in Mysore, where the age-limit is only eight years in the case 
of girls, the law is sometimes evaded, it is said, with impunity by the parties 
crossing over into British India and performing the prohibited marriage there. 
It is believed that the Mysore Government cannot punish such infractions of 
the law; at any rate it has not yet taken steps to punish such defiance of the law. 
seseseeeee A law at which any one that chooses may snap his fingers with 
impunity is not worth enacting. The Mysore Government has belittled its 
own law by not prosecuting even its own servants who have evaded the 
provisions of the Infant-Marriage Prevention Act. It is to be hoped that 
Baroda will not allow its law to be trifled with.” 


49, His Highhess the Gaekwar has promulgated the draft of a Bill for the 
prevention of early marriages. The expediency of 
ie a Meta introducing such i Mir can fairly be penne Air 
in view of the spontaneous tendency observable in the native community 
to gradually raise the marriageable age-limit both for boys and girls. The Bill 
lays down 18 years as the age-limit for the marriage of boys and this limit 
is already being approximated to in practice. As regards the age-limit for 
the marriage of girls, there is likely to be a difference of opinion and it is 
doubtful whether the observance of the limit proposed in the Bill can be 
enforced in practice. Those who do not approve of it wil] either cross over 
into British territory to solemnise the marriages of girls below 14 or 
those who are wealthy enough might prefer to pay the fine prescribed, 
It is said that the Gaekwar was persuaded to introduce the Bill, because 
the recent census at Baroda brought to light the fact that children of both 
sexes were married at an abnormally tender age and that there were even cases 
of girls who had become widows in their first year! It is no doubt right to pre- 
vent marriages at such an extremely tender age, but the age-limits actually 
proposed for boys and girls are rather high. We shall now turn from these 
special aspects of the measure to some general considerations which suggest 
themselves to our minds. Why shoulda ruler like the Gaekwar turn his band to 
social reform legislation when there are a number of other far more important 
things awaiting his attention? It is said that social reform is a hobby, with 
which men who have some energy but find nothing better to expend it upon 
can divert themselves. Such men may safely discuss problems of social reform 
in the absence of any better occupation, but surely a Native Chief has much 
more useful things to engage his attention. He cando, for instance, much 
useful work in the spheres of commerce, industry, education, sanitation, &c. 
Each of these has far better claims upon the time and energies of our Native 
Chiefs than measures like the ‘ Karly Marriage Prevention Bill,’ and nothing 
can be a greater misfortune of the country than that our Chiefs should concern 
themselves with the latter at the sacrifice of the former. 


60. An Aundh correspondent writes to the Prekshak:—Mr. Jacob Bapuji, 
; the present Karbhari of Aundh, has sown the seeds of 
A complaint against the discord in the family of the Chief. The eldest son of 
——— > ile (alive the the Chief and heir-apparent to the gddi of Aundh has 
 rrakelah (34), 12th May. left the State and gone to reside in British territory as 
| he could not bear the li srespectful conduct of the 
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Present position of Native 


els and arbi- — 
Chile Maulhirit alleged 


) exercised over 
a the’ Raja Nagode ‘by the 
a - Mabrétta (7), 10th May. 


47. ‘“ Wedo not know how the case has been discovered after so many 


years, but it ‘is as pathetic as any that the public 
have come across for many years past. The case, 
we mean, is of the Raja of Nagode, the facts of which 
the Bengalee has recently given in its columns, and 
it illustrates the great power for evil which Political 
Agehts and Residents are allowed to wield to the 


injury of our Native Princes. The House of Nagode is said to be one that 
remained faithful in its allegiance to the British Government at the time of the 
Mutiny. The present Raja ascended the gadi in 1874 and was in 1882 
invested with full powers of administration, the investiture having been 
deferred through ‘ oversight rather than by intention.’ The people under his rule 
were described in official reports as being contented and happy and his ministers 
as being equal to their duties and acting in harmonv. But soon afterwards the 
Raja incurred the displeasure of the Kesident for not appointing a nominee 
of the latter as minister, and this sufficed to complete his ruin. The 
Resident reported against the Raja and while the latter was tending his 
wife on her death-bed at Benares he was deprived of his powers behind 
his back and converted into a pensioner. This the Raja did not like, and 
being spirited and possessed of self-respect he chose to remain at Benares 
rather than return to his capital asa mere annuitant, Four years ago he is 
said to have appealed to the Government in these words :—‘ Descended from 
a long line of ancestors who have always enjoyed the power and privilege 
of the rulers of the State and having myself occupied the position of a 
ruling Chief within the limits of my territory, small though it be, I appeal to 
you as an old and generous friend whether consistently with the preservation 
of my former rank and dignity, not to speak of my sense of self-respect, I can 
' gonsent to occupy the position of an annuitant in my own State, deprived of 
all power and authority and whether under the conditions proposed I can 
possibly expect to command the respect of my people or of the so called Dewan 
of my State who virtually will exercise all authority and will be the almoner 
from whose hands [I shall have to receive my allowance at stated periods. Death 
before dishonour, as you know, is the motto of every high-caste Rajput, and 
I ask you to judge in all sympathy if the life I shall have to lead under 
the circumstances can be called honourable.’ The Raja assured the Govern- 
ment that he is prepared to carry out what the Government considers to be 
adtninistrative reforms, but only wants a fair trial, But he is denied even that.” 
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48, “His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda is to be congratulated on his 

.. em Se resolve to discourage the marriage of boys and girls 
ei Hi ietcnetn the Gepkwar tan unduly and unnecessarily early age. The law 
of Baroda for putting a stop proposed to be enacted in Baroda differs from the 
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| —. to infant marriages in the Mysore Infant-Marriage Prevention Law in one im- 
ie. State. ortant respect. The Mysore Act prescribes an age- 
: Voice of India(13), 16th ‘ y P Be 


Ma limit below which a marriage shall under no circum- : 
“a stances be performed, but that limit is very low. 
The proposed Baroda regulation prescribes a higher limit—14 years for girls , 
and 18 for boys—but it allows marriages at an earlier age provided that they : 
are sanctioned by a magisterial license. The Magistrate to whom an applica- 
tion is made for the license shall invite three assessors from the applicant’s , 
ommunity and appoint. a day for the hearing. He shall consider the reasons : 
given and evidence adduced by the applicant, with the aid of the assessors, 
and shall issue a license for the marriage, provided that at least two 
of the assessors and himself are convinced (a) that the postponement 
‘marriage would involve risk of excommunication, or (0) that the 
ended bride or bridegroom will have no chance of marriage for another 
alye years if the intended alliance is not allowed, or (c) that the parent or 


a cannot expect to live until the boy or the girl reaches the legal 
_ @@6elimit,. or (¢) that similar other reasons for granting the license exist. If 
© the Magigirate disagree with the assessors, the case is to be referred to the 
’ © Fiistrict . Magistrate for dis sal, Thus it is proposed to make allowance not 
,sente of Custom, but also for the reasonable wishes of aged 


we unc stion of the duty of parents towards their children, the 
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proposed law may be said to be rational, if not perfect. But it is not every moral 
obligation that can be conveniently enforced under a legal sanction. Where the 
marriage of a girl is obligatory before the incipience of womanhood, parents will 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred wish to marry their girls before the age of 
14, Among such communities, therefore, a license will have to be obtained for 
almost every marriage; and in every case the probability of tif girl attaining 
her womanhood at a given age will have to be proved by evidence to the 
satisfaction of a Magistrate and two assessors. But no decent parent can give 
evidence of that nature, and no decent tribunal can listen to it. It is desirable, 
therefore, that a lower limit than 14—say 11 or 12—should be fixed for com- 
munities among whom the marriage of a girl is obligatory before the incipience 
of womanhood, The obtaining of a license ought to be quite an exceptional 
procedure; in the majority of cases the law must work automatically. Even in 
the exceptional cases the Magistrates and the assessors should be prohibited from 
asking questions or requiring evidence as to the habits or constitutional tendencies 
ofa girlorwoman. Anything like annoyance caused to parties should be severely 
punished. Even in Mysore, where the age-limit is only eight years in the case 
of girls, the law is sometimes evaded, it is said, with impunity by the parties 
crossing over into British India and performing the prohibited marriage there. 
It is believed that the Mysore Government cannot punish such infractions of 
the law; at any rate it has not yet taken steps to punish such defiance of the law. 
weeseeeee A law at which any one that chooses may snap his fingers with 
impunity is not worth enacting. The Mysore Government has belittled its 
own law by not prosecuting even its own servants who have evaded the 
rovisions of the Infant-Marriage Prevention Act. It is to be hoped that 
aroda will not allow its law to be trifled with.’ 


49. His Highhess the Gackwar has promulgated the draft of a Bill for the 
prevention of early marriages. The expediency of 
marion ht ahs introducing such a tenes can fairly be iieationed 
in view of the spontaneous tendency observable in the native community 
to gradually raise the marriageable age-limit both for boys and girls. The Bill 
lays down 18 years as the age-limit for the marriage of boys and this limit 
is already being approximated to in practice. As regards the age-limit for 
the marriage of girls, there is likely to be a difference of opinion and it is 
doubtful whether the observance of the limit proposed in the Bill can be 
enforced in practice. Those who do not approve of it will either cross over 
into British territory to solemnise the marriages of girls below 14 or 
those who are wealthy enough might prefer to pay the fine prescribed, 
It is said that the Gaekwar was persuaded to introduce the Bill, because 
the recent census at Baroda brought to light the fact that children of both 
sexes were married at an abnormally tender age and that there were even cases 
of girls who had become widows in their first year! It is no doubt right to pre- 
vent marriages at such an extremely tender age, but the age-limits actually 
proposed for boys and girls are rather high. We shall now turn from these 
special aspects of the measure to some general considerations which suggest 
themselves to our minds. Why shoulda ruler like the Gaekwar turn his hand to 
social reform legislation when there are a number of other far more important 
things awaiting his attention? It is said that social reform is a hobby, with 
which men who have some energy but find nothing better to expend it upon 
can divert themselves. Such men may safely discuss problems of social reform 
in the absence of any better occupation, but surely a Native Chief has much 
more useful things to engage his attention. He can do, for instance, much 
useful work in the spheres of commerce, industry, education, sanitation, &c. 
Each of these has far better claims upon the time and energies of our Native 
Chiefs than measures like the ‘ Early Marriage Prevention Bill,’ and nothing 
can be a greater misfortune of the country than that our Chiefs should concern 
themselves with the latter at the sacrifice of the former. 


50. An Aundh correspondent writes to the Prekshak:—Mr. Jacob Bapuji, 

the present Karbhari of Aundh, has sown the seeds of 

A complaint against the discord in the family of the Chief. The eldest son of 
_— “ ‘ase (Blkiea). the the Chief and heir-apparent to the gddi of Aundh has 
"Prekshak ($4), 12th May. left the State and gone to reside in British territory as 

| he could not bear the li srespectful conduct of the 
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 Karbharitowar ds him. ‘We hear the Chief’s wife, too, is shortly going to follow 
in ae as Being « aie usted with domestic disputes, Since the appointment of the 
ree ca ‘arbh ri not only: has the administration of the State gone from bad to 

ivy nthe domestic happiness of the Chief has been marred in con- 
the regrettable tendency on the part of the Karbhari to foster 
© Chief’s family. In short, the appointment has turned out 
ilur pe 1 does not by any mans redound to the credit of the British Govern- 
: met - A complaint will no doubt be made t> the Political Agent in the matter 
ps dit {is to be hoped that he will give his decision thereon after giving a full 
aring to all parties concerned. The Karbhari, I am aware, owes his appoint- 
rer to Mr. Atkins, but as he has proved himself to be unworthy of the confi- 


dence gern in him, he should be dealt with according to his deserts. 


Mr. Watson, Deputy Political Agent, Halir Prant, has given his 

decision in the Porebunder defamation case in which 
eae os Porebunder defama- one Musa Yakub was accused of defamation by 
. Gujardti (15), 10th May. Mr. Manilal, Dewan of Porebunder, The allegations 
es “made By Musa Yakub against the Dewan were held 
by the Court to have been substantially proved and he was consequently 
acquitted. The sequel of the case has created quitea sensation in Porebunder. 
The imputations made by Mr. Musa against Mr. Manilal were grave, but most 
likely the matter would have been hushed up, bad not Mr. Quin compelled the 
Dewan to institute a prosecution against Musa so as to clear his character. This 
the Dewan has not been able to do and it becomes now a question whether 
he should be allowed to continue in office any longer. It is necessary 
that the responsible office of Dewan should be held by a person whose 
3 character is quite above suspicion and we would, therefore, suggest that Mr. Quin 
| should order a departmental enquiry to be made into Mt. Manilal’s conduct 
Bm. and remove him from office if he is not able to give a satisfactory explanation 

of the allegations made against him, 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


52. As announced previously, the inhabitants of Mahdd celebrated the 

‘ : birth anniversary of Shivaji at Raigad (Kolaba) on 

Si he gag rations inthe 26th April. ‘Four to five persons from Mahdd, Nate, 

Kesori (108), 12th May; ‘Oregaon, Borevaédi and other neighbouring villages 

Satya Shodhak (128), 10th took part in the celebration. A mandap was erected 

May ; Maratha ! cen Banchu jn the open quadrangle facing the dilapidated palace 
beg Sa $2), yen we Fi we and the portraits of Shivaji and Ramdas were duly 
Woda Vritta (113), 4th any, installed there. There was a Hart Kirtan, which was 
followed by a distribution of food to all who had 

assembled on the fort. The important sites and temples on the fort were next 


visited in procession. The Mamlatdar and the Chief Constable were present on 
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_— —™ . the fort and kept excellent order throughout. The paper elsewhere publishes a 
ae a .  ~ list of places where similar celebrations were held this year, together with a brief 
oS gcvount of the celebration at each place. The more important of these places 


are:—Hyderabad (Deccan), Mangalvedhe (Sdéngli State), Shdhdpur (near 
on eBeR Jaigaon, Vashim (Berar, Bhandara, Pratapgad, Kolhapur, Igatpuri, 
_ Khed, Jalnépur, &c. he Satya Shodhak contains accounts of Shivaji celebra- 
; tone held at four villages in the Ratndégiri District, viz., Bhelsai, Khed, 
_ Ombali and Kasop. The Mardtha Deen Bandhu gives a detailed account of 
eo. ol celebration at Bhelsai and observes that the Marathas of that place took 
»  ——i«s«s a Meadin eed in it. The Vidya Vilds publishes a letter from its Sdngli 
=. + edn espondent ibing the details of the celebration at Sdugli, which included 


© on ‘Union’ by Mr. Vishnu Moreshwar Mahajani, under the 

y of se sha Administrator, Mr. A. B, Desai. The Moda Vritta writes 
that th hivaji celebration at Wai passed off successfully. ] 

acy A eam od corresp basen writes to the Deccun Herald :—“ A funny 

Pe Pee diet ees eae oo occurred heré on Monday. It 

Cee ga Peet ig +54 ee a yer i f Serious ; but I rhe: iF it here for 

zat appears that while the students 

lat on were trdo down ina 

hei Olas: groom on the first floor to the 

e grour floor, they met on the landing 


<i ae yy 
Vine 2a 


the Principal, whom they forgot or omitted to salute. This was certainly repre- 
hensible on their part, and had. the Principal resorted to some more dignified 
way of correcting them, the incident would have passed off unnoticed. He, 
however, ordered the youngsters back to their class-room, where he’ followed 
them, and angrily asked them their reason for not oe him. No reply 
was forthcoming, and the learned Principal, w in hand, is said to have 
ordered. them to salute him for some minutes without interruption. This 
salaam drill over, the thoughtless youths were dismissed to the laboratory room 
down below.” [The Vidya Vilds refers to the incident and adversely com- 
ments on the action of the Principal in enforcing discipline upon students 
in the manner stated above.| 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 17th May 1908, 
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if any, 


to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


Politics and the Publie Administratton— 


Administration of India: 


Analysis of the sentiment of loyalty ... oe ea see 11 
Lord George Hamilton and the cotton duties in India ay 20 7 
Lord George Hamilton and the salt tax in India... a ee 9 
Politics and Patriotism ... ove eee ove ase 10 
Questions about India in Parliament... wis one ike + 
Request to Government to make salt more largely available as manure 
and as medicine for cattle Hes ‘os tie ies 12 
Alleged mismanagement of a temple endowment at Belgaum ... see 27 
Appointments : Adverse comments on a medical appointment at Ahmedabad.... 23 
Australia and the employment of coloured labour on mail steamers oe 2 
Colonel Yate: The Yate incident eos ove _— sine 14 
Exhibition at St. Louise: The Governnient of India and the— mre 8 
Ez-officio titles: Abolition of — by the Bombay Government... ae .. 
Ill-treatment of natives by Europeans: Cases of — ... ove i ae “4 
Imperialism and Free Trade ... one a> eae oi ONES % 
Judicial matters: Sutta speculation in Sura ve is a ae 


Messrs, Shepherd & Co.’s steamers: Grievances of passengers sailing by —. 28 
Proposal to form a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in Bombay from the 


ranks of Justices of the Peace _i... ‘ss a eye Vee “a 
Police: A street dangerin Bombay ... — ..«.. see —~ a a 
Pollution of a well at Jaldlpur (Surat) ... = wee ose eke 29 
a Civil Service Examination: Comments upon the abolition of — ... 22 
Sind: ) ee 

An alleged instance of oppression by Revenue officials in — << 

Comments on Mr. Birdwood’s paper on Sind read recently before the 

Indiaa Section of the Society of Arts, London coe ove 6 

Retirement of Mr. Steele, Collector of Hyderabad, — eee o- 24 


South Africa: Lord Milner on the present relations between the Colonists 
Supreme Legislative Council: Re-election of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 


j to the esc eee eee eee , «ee eee ete 15 
' ’ Palukdars of Gujarat: Alleged miserable conditionof the—  ... ETE 
‘Indian Limitation Act: Suggestions for the amendment of the — PP ais 


oul 
. District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local oorfiplaint which appears to 
!them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what. action, 
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is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is beheved 
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a 
Politics and the Public Administration. 
li Imperialism and free trade make an unstable combination. The key- 


note of the:one is competition : of the other co-operation. 
Imperialism and free Mr. Chamberlain protests that the teachings of Bright 


— f India (13), 23rd and Cobden are not suited to the Colonies. But pro- 
May ~sétectionism in favour of the Colonies will only be the 


thin end of the wedge. When once the technical 
definition of free trade is set aside, and England begins to retaliate where the 
interests of herself and her children are threatened by others, the doctrine of 
free trade in general will have to try conclusions with the opposite heresy. The 
working man of Britain will insist upon his getting cheap bread: if any measure 
sends up the price of his necessaries, he will begin to growl. But barring that 
one condition, England’s policy in the future is likely to depend noton any 
rigid doctrine of trade but on the attitude of other countries and the effect 
which it produces on the industries of the various parts of the Empire—at least 
those parts that will not allow their interests to be neglected. The Colonies 
now constitute the tail that wags the dog. What is the position of India ?”’ 


2. ‘ India feels deeply grateful to Mr. Austin Chamberlain for refusing 
to listen to the extremely unreasonable demand of 
Australia and theemploy- the Australian Post Office to boycott coloured 
— ~ coloured latour on jabour on mail steamers.............. That Mr, Cham- 
Rast Goftar (23), 17th berlain’s attitude will serve to bring the militant 
May, Eng. cols. Colonists toreason it would be hazardousto say. The 
chances are that the Colonists will not give up the point 
till the mail contract is settled, and that they will carry their opposition to the 
lascars to an extent which might ultimately compel the P. & O. Company 
and the British Government to make concessions prejudicial to our interests, 
England has never thought of ill-treating India in the way the Colonists have 
taken it into their heads to do; and we still hope that the Balfour Ministry 
will, by adopting a firm and resolute attitude, show that there are limits beyond 
which it will not allow one class of the King’s subjects to be ill-treated and 
unjustly dealt with by another. In the eyes of us Indians, the Colonists do not 
count for much as the arbiters of our destinies. Itis to England that we look 
for the preservation and maintenance of our just rights and privileges as British 
subjects, and if she, for one reason or other, refuses to act as the guardian of our 
interests, the consequences would be injurious both to her and India. India 
was not saved from the tyranny and oppression of her native masters by 
England, to be sold inslavery, in one shapeor other, to her own children, 
a hundred years later. And what does the present attitude of the whites 
towards the blacks virtually amourit to than the adoption of-a policy of 
enlightened enslavement? ‘To make use of India as best they like; to exploit 
the country as it best suits them; to employ her children to develop their 
industries; to call upon her army to defend their stores, and to prevent even 
her more intelligent and enlightened children from approaching their shores 
is something that to us seems but akin to slavery,” 


3. “ Reuter has a gratifying announcement to make about the position and 
— “ ‘ prospects of the Indians in the Transvaal. It would 
vclations between. the Seem .as if the Colonists have decided to relax 
Colonists and the Indian their attitude of ‘blind hostility to colour,’ and 
settlers in South Africa. to bea little more discreet and considerate in their 
_ . Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 21st treatment of their Indian fellow-subjects. .The 
May, Eng. cols. draft of the Municipal ordinance for submission to 
the Transvaal Legislative Council grants, it is reported, Municipal franchise to 
educated and socially qualified coloured persons, This will affect about 250 
Indians in Johannesburg alone—rather a big number for the Colonists to 
contemplate with equanimity. Lord Milner, the High Commissioner of 
South Africa, according to the same cablegram, in addressing the Congress of 
he Transvaal Municipal Delegates assembled at Pretoria, has: appealed for a 
more liberal treatment of educated coloured persons ; but: it-is not known how his 
advice was received by his hearers. Lord Milner could not but sympathise 


_ with the feelings of the whites against an indiscriminate influx of Asi 
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Sra (agar gi in the Colonies; but he urged that the opposition to the 
- ¢mamugrat paps persons should be based on sound economic and social 
say that this is not enough, and that if was Lord Mulner’s 

‘Ean to discriminate between Asiatics who are their fellow- 

, those who are not? Reuter says that Lord Milner protested 
ly against the ‘blind hostility to colour’ which would deny educated and 


sed Asiatics, already living in the country, not only political rights but 
alte 0 other privileges which white men enjoy. The Indians have, in fact, never 
asked for any extensive political rights in South Africa. What they have been 
rears | clamouring for is the right to live and trade unmolested in the Colonies ; 

ven we do not suppose they will ask for more. At any rate they will 
oe nites ambition to plunge into the vortex of political strife in a country 
where they can never possess any political influence.” 


4. “* We are glad to see that some members of Parliament are taking a 
_ ,  Yeal interest in Indian problems this session. The 
Ms amacay about India in jist of questions and answers inthe Parliament, which 
Mahrétta (7), 17th May; ‘the last English Mail has brought us, shows ‘that at 
Samarth(35), 20th May. least some of the M. P.’s have got an insight into the 
position of the natives of this soil, For instance, 
Mr, MacNeil asked the Secretary of State for India, to submit to the House 
a table showing ‘ what proportions of the all-India Victoria Memorial funds 
have been contributed ty Princes and Chiefs who are under the supervision of 
Agents to the Governor General or other officers of the Political Department, 
by zamindars or other privileged or wealthy classes, and by the general public 
respectively. The reply to this question of Mr. MacNeil was of course 
consistent with the Secretary of State’s usual line of policy. Lord George had ‘ no 
information as to the proportions contributed to the fund by the different classes 
mentioned in ‘the question.’ To cite another instance, Mr. Weir asked the Secre- 
tary of State to state the number of Native States indebted to the Government of 
India on account of advances, the total amount of that indebtedness, the 
average rate of interest, and the amount by which the debt is being reduced 
annually. In this case, too, the Secretary of State was unable to supply 
Mr. Weir with the information wanted. However, according to the information 
that had reached Lord George, 201 Native States were indebted to the British 
Government, and owed to it not less than Rs. 4,10,45,506. Out of the amount 
nearly 48 lakhs were recovered from these States. ‘The question is of much 
importance, inasmuch as it has been instrumental in bringing the present 
deplorable condition of the finances of Native States prominently to the notice of 
the British public. It furnishes a good commentary on the Delhi Durbar.” 
{The Samarth writes that the figures recently furnished by Lord George Hamilton 
to Parliament, while replying to a question of Mr. Weir, of the present liabili- 
ties of Native Chiefs, clearly show that the gorgeous tamasha held by Lord 
“Curzon at Delhi has increased the indebtedness of several Native rulers. ] 


- 6 Myr, H, C. Richards, M. P., recently asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was aware of the assignment of land 


_ Alleged anaymypathetic at- yevenue sanctioned by the Government of India toa 
‘titude of the Anglo-Indians 


towards the natives retiring Native Judge of the Madras High Court, Sir 
3 Ka (104), 92nd May. Bhashyam Aingar, and enquired whv similar assign- 
. ments should not be made to the European Judges of 
‘het ‘Court upon their retirement. Lord George explained at length the 
_ ‘@ircumstances which made the assignment necessary, but the question asked’ by 

‘Mr. Richards shows how closely any concessions made to natives are watched 
by ‘Englishmen and how jealous they are if natives ever obtain anything which is 
: Europeans. Why should they be so jealous? Are natives and 


Bare ee an aus ake treated on the principle of equality P sit not rather the fact 


ans at present enjoy several advantages which are denied to natives ? 
Engl then cast a wistful glance at any petty concessions 
tives ? In the intoxication of the pride of authority, Englishmen 
hid patie maspers of the whole country and look upon the sons 
rs ¢ . outsiders” in‘the characteristic ‘phrase quoted by Mr. Blair, 
, a “4 , in his recent seat at Oalcutta on the 
uropeans. Englishmen, forsooth,are the masters 

ane ‘are. epg: ant A: Frenchman, who recently 


“Zl 


visited India with the object of writing a book upon this country, remarks that 
he was warned against mixing freely with natives lest he might find his reception 
in Anglo-Indian households to be the reverse of hospitable. Would it be 
wrong to infer that the Anglo-Indians, who gave the warning, feared that contact 
with natives might make the Frenchman acquainted with the true condition 
and grievances of the latter? But lct our rulers bear in mind that their policy 
of preserving an unsympathetic attitude towards nativesis not safe and 
prudent in the long run, although they may take the utmost care to conceal 
their feelings towards natives from the world, In spite of the watnings of 
men like Mr. Blair to the effect that ‘unless the present want of harmony 
is redressed, the British raj must follow the Moghul into Limbo,’ English- 
men persist in treating natives with hauteur and indifference, which are fatal 
to the interests of both. 


6. Mr. H. M. Birdwood recently read a paper in England on the Province 

of Sind in which he tried to show how that -province 

Comments on Mr, Bird- had prospered and advanced under British rule. No 
wood’s paper on Sind read doubt, the blessings of roads and canals, railways and 


ly bef the Indi ‘ ° 
merry ee Sesleke “ot telegraphs have been extended to Sind like other 


Arts, London, provinces with a political object in view, but men like 
Kal (104), 22nd May. Mr. Birdwood would have us believe that everything 


the British have done in Sind was done with no other 
object than to promote the prosperity of the province. Says Mr. Birdwood : “ In 
the days of our immediate predecessors, articles of food may have been cheaper than 
they are now, and the peasantry may have been more truthful, as old men lately 
living were fond of saying, but there were no good roads and no proper postal 
arrangements.” Good roads and postal arrangements may indicate progress in the 
eyes of men like Mr. Birdwood though articles of food may have become dearer 
and the people less truthful than before, but there are others who would 
prefer the simple path of rectitude to macadamised roads, and would 
rather have cheaper food than enjoy all the comforts of modern civilisation. 
Mr. Birdwood proceeds to observe that better protection of life and property, 
an impartial administration of justice, an improved system of land revenue, 
the spread of education and the opening of dispensaries have not only justified 
the existence of British rule in Sind but have also endeared it to the hearts of 
the people. Now an alien can never be dear to the sons of the soil. Jurther 
@ justification of alien rule by measures adopted to smooth the work of 
administration is tantamount to an indirect admission that it cannot be really 
justified. Thirdly, measures taken after the establishment of foreign rule can- 
not justify the establishment of such rule. ‘The greed of the East India 
Company, Lord Clive’s act of forgery, the treatment meted out by Hastings 
to the Begums of Oudh, the dissensions fostered among Native Chiefs, the 
silly advice given to Native Sepoys that fidelity to their masters should 
be the supreme guiding principle of their conduct, and the treachery 
of some among the people themselves have contributed to the foundation of 
British rule in India, and if these things be just, then the rule itself is 
just, indeed. But, to be plain, Indians are aware that a superstructure raised 
on a foundation of greed and selfishness can never be said to be founded 
on justice. Even charitable dispensaries are, it is said, opened in India to 
secure a political object. Sir W. LeeWarner, who presided at Mr. Birdwood’s 
lecture, remarked that ‘another agency used was that of the dispensaries which 
helped greatly to tame our neighbours.’ By a charitable distribution of 
pennyworths of medicines, British doctors have succeeded in gaining a political 
object and made the country give them fat salaries, Under the scourge of foreign 
exploitation the country is reduced to utter destitution and still we are being 
incessantly assured by men like Mr. Birdwood that all provinces in the country 
are making giant strides in prosperity. . | 


7. “For the time being, at least, there does not seem to be any chance of 
the Government yielding to the agitation of Lancashire 

Lord Geroge- Hamilton jn the matter of the cotton duties. ‘Lord Geo 
and the cotton duties 12 Ffamilton has so far maintained a courageous attitude 
India, ‘Iém-e-Jamshed (60), 23ra iM refusing to yield to ‘the pressure of the English 
“May, Eng. cols. manufacturers to abolish the cotton import duty. 
sce ‘To a deputation ‘which -waited upon him, day before 


g the abolition of both the cotton saben and the countervailing 
8, the Secretary of State has ‘ pointed out the ever-present possibilities of 
né and lack of reserve of resources on which the Indian Government could 
draw.’. ‘Lord George Hamilton has distinctly stated that he is ‘unable to 
afford to relinquish any of the existing resources of taxation.’ Even if there 
were not an ever-present fear of famine in the land, we should believe there 
would be little justification for the Government to give the benefit of any 
"possible surplus in the country’s Treasury to the British manufacturer instead 
of to the Indian tax-payer. If there is any unjust duty, which needs removal 
>  . at the present moment, it is the countervailing duty which was imposed on 
— Indian Sukbein «pombe to protect the British manufacturer. Mr. Chamberlain and 
‘the British public speak of protecting Colonial trade even at the cost of sacrificing 
some of the trade of Great Britain. Why should not the British Government 
mete out equally fair and generous treatment to India? Is it because she is so 
meek, and is given to bear injustice patiently? It is time now that British 
statesmen gave up the policy of treating India as the Cinderella of the Empire. 
At any rate we should have been thankful if the Secretary of State, as the 
ardian of India’s interests, had called the attention of the deputation to the 
amare. which is being done to India by the continuance of this countervailing 
uty.’ 


8. “The Indian Government remain obdurate in the matter of the St. 
es oes: Louise Exhibition. In their reply to the further 
and the Exhibition at St, Zepresentation of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
Louise.: on the subject, they have stated that they see no 
a Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 23rd reason to alter their decision in the matter. This is 
~" May, Eng. ols; Praja ‘much to be regretted. The Indian Government are 
a, ogee wee wre Rat balla: proverbially penny-wise and pound-foolish, and this 
By. has been never more conspicuously demonstrated than in this matter. Surely 
they cannot be under the apprehension that the expense they would incur by 
taking part in the Exhibition would not be amply repaid. The decision would 
have been disappointing under any circumstances ; but it is more so when it 
comes from a statesman of such remarkable foresight and breadth of view as Lord 
Curzon.” [The Praja Bandhu taxes Government with having lost a unique 
opportunity of giving an impetus to the indigenous arts and industries of the 
country by declining to take part officially in the St. Louise Exhibition. I¢ 
a remarks that the Viceroy’s attitude in the matter is inconsistent with His Excel- 
ee lency’s repeated and emphatic declarations regarding the duties of Government 
aa towards the decaying arts and industries of India.] 
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9. Thespeech made by Lord George Hamilton in connection with Dr. J. H. 
Hutchinson’s lecture on leprosy is very encouraging 
“4 Lord George Hamilton and is indicative of the sympathetic interest which 
ee ae trl salt ane seige (61) His Lordship has been latterly evincing in Indian 
aN 2st May. rg ' affairs. His Lordship’s assurance of a further reduction 
a in the salt tax cannot be too warmly welcomed. A 
a8 substantial reduction of the salt duty is bound to be followed by an increased 
consumption ¢ of salt and thus add to the happiness and prosperity of the people. 
His Lordship’s ignorance of the connection between a high salt tax and leprosy 
is. apt to strike one as curious, but it furnishes one more instance of the stolid 
ignorance of India’s needs and requirements which unfortunately prevails among 
_ Britishstatesmen generally. We hope the friends of India in England will 
Teave no stone unturned to bring about at an early date a further reduction 
of the! duty om salt 


a6 10. “Why should the word Patriotism be exclusively associated with 
re sgt a — P Are . —_ ry the platform the only 
ea Yes roioe ype : -grounds of the patriotic spirit P The lawyer, 
See gad hf _ ), Mir: the school-master, the medical man, the nat ee hey 
P atid ie eee yal ck ot CA QE sho keeper —each of these can be, and often 

sn: the: professional platformist. Further, the 
rin, ng, self-effacing. He must work more 
yashamed of the homblest réle, If he has 
1y-ways of life, panied a fe tree, staunched 
e, has held _up one =e mens. before his fellows 
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groping in the dark—that man is entitled to our respect as a patriot and philane: 
thropist. Before launching on a definite policy or course of action, the patriot. 
in the larger sense must ask himself ‘ Will my country gain by this? Will my 
people benefit by it?’ Above all, the true patriot must give of his best to 
the cause, keeping the goal constantly before his eye. For us in India this 
highest ideal, the goal of our political ambition, seems to be a self-contained, 
self-governing community under British overlordship—to be accurate, a series 
of such communities, each independent of the other, yet all more or less inter- 
dependent. This was apparently Shivaji's ideal at the start—a jealously-guarded 
independence for his own Rashtra with a policy of live-and-let-live forthe rest of 
the country. Let us glance at Shivaji’s inner patriotism; the patriotism 
personal to the man himself, Apart from his life-long mother-worship, contem- 
plate his love of land, his simplicity, austerity, frugality—making shift at times 
on a handful of parched gram and a mouthful of water. Look, above all, at the 
intense reality of his life and mission. It may not be possible for us, in the 
altered conditions of the world, to have Shivaji’s great qualities. But we can 
all be real in our life-work. Are we in earnest, as Shivaji and his motley 
compatriots were? Surely, the patriotic career has not become closed in India, 
nor has the race of patriots ceased to exist! If we but revise our ideal and 
extend our scope of observation, we shall find hundreds and thousands of 
patriots over the country, trough not scattered thick in the haunts of profes- 
sional patriotism. These silent workers on behalf of the poor, loving all, 
fearing none, will be seen in every walk of life, seen most where they are 
least expected. And though their names are not on everybody’s lips, their 
work will remain ever enshrined in the hearts of a grateful people. Such 
are the officials and the non-officials working away for dear life in the fields 
and the forests, in the famine camps and tke plague sheds, in the laboratories 
and the prison-cells—high-souled men and women with an all-daring, all-defying 
courage. As to patriots of the other sort, of the platform and the press, we must 
never belittle their services. It would be impossible to carry on public work 
without their aid. But the man who professes patriotism, and lives upon that 
profession, is to be distrusted. Watch that platform patriot there, for instance, 
eructating his annual oration, as he exhorts his audience to ‘ awake, arise, or be for 
ever fallen!’ What has he done for the public during the year? What has 
he suffered for them? Look, again, at that male prostitute of the press yonder, 
posturing as a perfervid patriot! How much of their brains or purse have 
these creatures given to the cause which they profess to advocate with such 
vehemencer Notto ask for blood—which is the true test of selt-sacrifice— 
have they foregone a single meal in the service of their country ? These be the 
iduls of our rising generation! How long is their claptrap to pass for patriot- 
ism, their loquacity for eloquence, their servile imitations for independence ? 
No country can five and thrive on such yawning emptiness of pretensions.” 


11. “ Loyalty, like love, shines the best as a mutually cherished sentiment. 

It binds together in silken bonds the dilferent 

Analysis of the sentiment members of a tribe, a caste, a community, a race, 
: ra India (13), 23ra 20d culminates finally in the most sacred, and 
May. | perhaps the most exacting co-relation, that between 
the sovereign and the subject........... In official 

parlance, unfortunately, the word Loyalty has become too hackneyed to reflect 
its original meaning, especially in India. I am ready to lay down my life for 
the permanence of British rule in this country—uow. many of the paid officers 
of the Crown can say this? Yet, deeply as I am attached to Great Britain 
and the British rule, I must first be loyal to my owncountry. Can an 
Indian .be loval to England without being loyal to India? And being 
loyal to the King, the Crown and_ the Constitution, t an Indian be 
loyal also to the officials? Certainly, so long as they represent the 
Sovereign faithfully and are worthy servants of the Crown and members of the 
Constitution : that is, so long as they are loyal to the Sovereign and the. people. 
If the officials wish the people to be loyal to them, they must themselves be 
loyal to the people, must treat the people as feilow-subjects and fellow- 
citizens, not as slaves or a herd of cattle. It is true that the officials work 
for the people; but do not the people pay for the work? There is nothing in 
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t “the idea at sable on either side. In India, the 
etna Ege rag native more then the European—. 
hey ‘owea certain amount of loyalty to the subjects of 
‘so render ‘this, their due, to the subjects, they fail to 
so far to the Sovereign. And if the people in turn 
he personal joyalty from such officials, they are none the lesg 

te the Sovereign and the Orown, The two attitudes seem logical and 
ons ‘with each other. It may be a case of distinction without a 
but with the spread of education the people are sure to ask 
hy-nnd-by for courtesy and consideration as much as for justice. And the sooner 
official class in India reconsider their attitude in this respect towards the 
ota the pleasanter will bethe relations of the two. Is that official loyal 
to his Sovereign who treats His Majesty’s subjects as slaves to be driven about 
wt will? Nothing could be more destractive of the sentiment of loyalty than 
this “insolence of office,’ exhibited more or less wantonly at the railway 
stations, the courts of law, on the thoroughfares: in short, wherever the King’s 
subjects come in contact with His Majesty's paid servants—paid not only to 
administer the ais but also to be civil and sympathetic to the population 
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” Are His Excellency the Viceroy and his Finance Minister aware that 
. the Government of India once advertised a reward of 


Request to Government to 
make salt more largely avail- 
able as a manure and-a medi- 
Gine for cattle. 


Voice of India (13), 23rd 


Rs. 1,000 for the best method of making salt unfit 
for human consumption without destroying its utility 
asa manure and as medicine for cattle? We are 
led to ask what came of this advertisement in view 


— of the concession recently made to manufacturers of 
a salt in India. If the manufacturer deserves special consideration, how much 
ai more do the rayat and his cattle? Can nothing be done for these and for 
o improving the quality of land by larger use of salt-earth P Government need 
<a hardly be reminded that this special case—of the rayat, the cattle and the 
land—is not covered by the recent general reduction of the duty on salt.” 


13. ‘The Government of Bombay has passed a Resolution declaring that 
- cs ws the only genuine Khan Bahadurs, Rao Bahadurs, 
Grae Gens Gerewawt. Khan Sahebs and Rao Sahebs are those on whom 
Voice of India (13), 23rd these titles are conferred by His Excellency the 
a _ May; Jém-e-Jamshed (69), Viceroy. Counterfeit titles of a similar sound have 
= aes ws , 60s re eo hitherto-been appended to the names of native officials 
oe | and others. This practice is ordered to be discontinued, 
and it is believed that the restricted use of these titles will commend itself to the 
native community as a whole. What compensation does the Government propose 
to allow to the gentlemen who have so unceremoniously been shorn of the titles 
with which their names were adorned from time immemorial? In the North 
ae ‘a native gentleman may be a Lala, in the East a Babu, in the South an M. R. 
= ~—-_—s By. : what is he tobe in the West? A plain Mr.? The whole scheme of 
these ex-officio titles seems to need revision and resettlement. Various 
. will be the suggestions made if a Commission enquires into the subject. 
os Jdém-e-Jamshed approves of the abolition of the ex--fficio titles. In 
_ 7t8 vernacular columns the paper writes that in some parts of the Presidency 
these titles are held in such low esteem that they are applied to khansamas 
and other menial servants. It, therefore, suggests that the bestowal of such 
ae} a es even ‘by means of a sanad should be discontinued and new honorific titles 
ree 0 es ace their place. | 


it mare is@ny source of enetaey ‘which constantly haunts the minds 
ee en ...,-. Of the British rulers, who exercise sway over a vast 
country like India, it is the situation on the North- 
vot A Frontier and the possibility of an invasion 
ete politics interest our rulers more than the 
ent of the people and they are more vigilantly watchful of the course 
dim 4 Ne } “ aks r e. lien, ol the. miserable condition of the people or =f 
evances, The. profound ion created by the, indis Deion o 
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Colonel Yate affords a sufficient’ proof of our assertion. Representatives 
the public Press are eager to learn the correct version of the incident, but they 
were plainly given to understand that an authoritative version there:f cannot 
be made public for the preseat! The Simla: News, however, publishes a 
latest version of the incident, but considering the strict reticence observed 
by tho authorities in the matter we cannot say how far itistrue, The pa 
proceeds to give in full the version published by the Simla News and disbelieves 
the statement made by that paper that Colonel Yate .obstinately crossed over 
the border. It surmises there issome mystery at the bottom of Colonel Yate’s 
intrusion, which, in its opinion, cannot have been wholly spontaneous or 
unauthorised. In conclusion, it observes that Government probably intend 
to probe the matter thoroughly and to bring the really guilty party to book, 


15. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has been once more unanimously elected 
to represent Bombay in the Viceregal Council. We 
Re-election of the Honour- offer our most sincere congratulations to the young 
able Mr. Gokhale to the Maratha politician on his success, A man of lofty 
ee *(59), ideals and sturdy patriotism, he has already won a 
16th May, Eng. cols, place in the hearts of his countrymen, and this renewed 
expression of confidenee will goa sreat way towards 

cheering him in his fight for the land of his birth.”’ 


16. Instances of the ill-treatment of natives by Europeans are much more 
frequent in Bengal or Madras than in this Presidency. 
Cases of ill-treatment of Recently a couple of soldiers named Martin and Robert 
gas a ween’ 15th killed the driver of a hackney conveyance because 
er. ee he refused to take them to a certain place. They 
were prosecuted and tried on a charge of murier, 
but the jury being evidently partial to the accused,—one of them referred in 
the course of the trial to the counsel for the defence as ‘ our ’ counsel—the trial 
ended in an acquittal. The jury believed ‘the bare statements of the accused in 
preference to the evidence of half a dozen eye-witnesses cited by the prosecution. 
Are not our rulers indirectly responsible for the brutal conduct of their fellow- 
countrymen? Is it not the duty of Government to prevent miscarriages of 
justice? If the present administration of justice is to undergo no improvement, 
judicial tribunals had better be closed than allowed to remata open. {| Elsewhere 
the paper refers to an article contributed by Sir John Jardine to India 
in which Sir John is alleged to exhort the natives of India to act on 
the principle of ‘tif for tat’ when they are assaulted by Huropeans, and 
Observes:—The people of India are so weak and patient that they are not 
likely to act upon the advice of Sir John Jardine under any circumstances. 
But this. does not of course mean that they are absolutely devoid of spirit. 
Their spirit lurks within them as fire lurks beneath the ashes of smouldering 
embers, and is ready to manifest itself at a favourable opportunity. | 


17. “Weare glad to note that the idea of utilising the services of the 
Justices of the Peace has been steadily adhered to, and 
Proposal to forma Bench | 


of Honorary Magistrates in that steps are being taken to draw up apractical scheme 
Bombay from the ranks of forthe purpose. A memorandum has already been sub- 


Justices of the Peace. mitted to the Government of Bombay ‘regardin the 
Rast Goftér (23), Lith May, proposal to create a proportion of the local Justices of 

Eng. cols.; Katser-2-Hind ; ; ‘ 
(19), 17th May. the Peace as. Honorary Presidency Magistrates, with 
' power to try minor offences.’.......... From what His 


Excellency the Governor had to say on the subject in the Legislative Council, 
in reply to Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, it. is hoped that Government will offer 
every assistance and encouragement in their power to make the scheme 
pee [The Kavser-i-Hind in its vernacular columns makes similar com- 
ments. > | | 


18. ‘The memorandum submitted to the Government of Bombay regard- 
ae é ing the proposal to create a proportion of the local 

Pn org (16), Ivth May, Justices of the Peace as Honorary Presidency Magis- 
) trates to try minor offences, together with the | rains 

of Government to certain interpellations in the local Legislative.Couneil, shows. 
that, though Government are not prepared to empowér Justices to decide 
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plicat a Abbenne 0 pen uor-shops, they are in sympathy with the idea 
Be a... dss a their services as ope gure .. here is little "doubt that the 
Bee is e wgisterial } Reouxte in this cit e affer from block of work. Petty cases are to a 
Marge exten responsible for this As pointed out in the memorandum, centra- 
Se ‘eat 10: 1 of magisterial work in two places causes a good deal of inconvenience 
d ‘hardship to the Police and the public. The authors of the memorandum 
_ ‘propo ag establishment of four or five Courts at convenient centres which 
FEE “must result in, a suitable distribution of minor cases. We doubt if morning 
sittings at 8 or 9 would be convenient to all, as suggested in the memorandum. 
The The teagisterial work of the Justices has not given satisfaction even in England. 
e’ Justices in Bombay are not all qualified for the work and it is to be hoped 
Government will not sanction any scheme without providing adequate safe- 
guards-for protecting the interests of the public.”’ 


19. We must enter our emphatic “oma against the proposal to invest 
J. P.’s in Bombay with powers to try petty cases. 
May.” Vartamdn (72), 19th Most of our J. P.’s are ill educated ail eahinaed but 
Pee little influence among the people. It would be 
a dangerous to entrust them with the trial of cases which require some legal 
a Reowledge and acumen. Besides, such of the J. P.’s as are aspirants to seats 
ee on the local Municipal Corporation cannot be relied upon to give an impartial 
decision in Municipal cases. They are sure to show a bias in favour of the 
Municipal officials, in anticipation of receiving help from them at Munici- 
elections. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, Government, 
‘we think, would do wisely not to accept the proposal in question. If there is 
38 heavy pressure of work in the Police Courts, the best way to cope with the 
Be difficulty is to appoint an additional stipendiary Magistrate to clear off the 
= arrears. 
20. It appears that in spite of the vigorous efforts made by the Surat 
Police, Sutta speculations have not as yet ceased in 
nov 1edarer yp pon Surat. the city. Recently one Narottam Motiram and an- 
dm-e-Jamshed (60), 22nd 
May. other Gangadas Surajram were prosecuted before the 
| City Magistrate of Surat for indulging in this form 
of gambling, The Magistrate found the charge against the accused proved 
but was obliged to acquit them as the law relating to gambling was not elastic 
enough to secure their conviction. In the course of his judgment he strongly 
urged upon Government the necessity of amending the law so as to declare 
Sutta transactions, which have ruined the happiness of many a home in Surat, 
penal. It is hoped Government will soon take steps to bring these pernicious 
speculations within the purview of the Penal Code. 


Si: A correspondent writes to the Gujardti:—The Bombay Government 

aren _. havedone wisely in appointing Mr, L. Robertson, 

“a wine Ss ang rece Feng I. 0. 8,, to enquire into and suggest remedies for ame- 

— Guiardt. liorating the condition of the talukdars of Gujarat. 

Gujaréi (15), 17th May. These talukdars are at present in a very woeful plight. 

vere Their lands have greatly deteriorated, but the 

eS amount which they have to pay to Government is increasing by leaps and 

| + + bounds. The Government demand is fixed for the total area of land occupied by 

a a talukdar and no exemption is allowed for land which yields no crops. This 

is not fair to the talukdars whose right to such exemption cannot be reasonably 

disputed PrAnti} Taluka has received perhaps the worst treatment from 

Gi vernment. The Government dues for 1901-1902 were remitted in all the 

Gujarét Talukas except Prantij, although the latter had not’ fared much better 

than the rest during the recent years of famine. Most of the talukdars are 

eeped over head and earsin debt. It is time for Government to lend them 
ng hand so as to enable them to regain their lost prosperity. 


ae 22. ben the natives of India found themselves entirely debarred from 
eS Sa pe sc a . the higher grades of the public service they raised 
4. Vommente “ize Ae al Civil an outcry against such exclusion, whereupon some 
pe ats were specially ‘reserved for the sons of the soil. 
ay; But as these were given away by nomination, pure 
3 al a ‘simple, and in total disregard of intrinsic merit, 
men -of “inferior ‘ability occasionally got into basis 
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service. The people thereupon became apprehensive lest the incapacity of a few - 


would be made the pretext for the exclusion of all, and urged upon Government 
the expediency of holding competitive examinations and of conferring the 
posts specially set apart for natives in accordance with the results of such exami- 
nations. The Provincial Civil Service Examination was then introduced and 
was held thrice with satisfactory results. But we are sorry to hear that it has 
now been abolished. The only door by which natives of ability could hope 
to rise with certainty to a few coveted posts in the public service has thus been 
closed against them. We do not wish Government to show our people any 
undue favour, but would be quite contented if their merit received recognition. 
We hope Government will reconsider their decision in the matter. {The Sudhdrak 
surmises, from the notification in the Bombay (Government Gazette inviting appli- 
cations for a post in the Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service, that. 
the Local Government has done away with the system of holding a competitive 
examination every year to fill such posts. The paper fears that favouritism 
and not merit will be the ruling consideration in the bestowal of such appoint- 
ments in future and considers that the new arrangement isin no way an 
improvement upon the old system of 4 competitive test. The Pratod makes 
similar comments and exhorts the public to make a timely agitation in the 
matter. | 


23. ‘ Our readers will be surprised to learn that during the short absence 
of Colonel Anderson, Civil Surgeon of Ahmedabad, 
Adverse comments on a Dr, Millingen is appointed to act for him and not 


medical appointment at . . 
ry ent Dr. Nanavaty, senior Assistant Surgeon. The 


Praja Bandhu (22), 17th attainments of Dr. Nanavaty are of a high order, 
and it is, therefore, inexplicable why he has been passed. 
over in favour of one who does not even belong to the 


May, Eng. cols. 


Indian Medical Service. Here is a subject for an interpellation at the next 
Council meeting.” 


24, ‘* Elsewhere we publish copy of an appeal made by Mr. Thakurdas 
Khemsing, a local merchant and Municipal Com- 
camer g ie Nive) ma missioner, to the citizens of Hyderabad for an to 
Karachi Okronicle (5), erecta permanent memorial to Mr. Steele in the shape 
17th May; Prabhat (42), of a marble bust, a statue ora tower. The amount 
PGs SS needed is only Ks. 3,000 and it is to be hoped that 
the appeal will be liberally responded to. Not that we for a moment imagine 
that services like those of Mr. Steele can ever be adequately repaid, but some 
token, however humble, of the public appreciation of such services needs to 
be preserved. In honouring Mr. Steele weshall simply be honouring ourselves. 
It is well known how popular Mr. Steele has made himself in Hyderabad 
by his desire to mix with the peopie, and his constant assiduity in promoting 


their well-being and happiness. His meritorious services have secured for him> 


a warm corner in the grateful hearts of the people. Mr. Steele retires 
from the service onthe 20th instant, and will be succeeded by Mr. Mules, 
Collector of Sukkur, who has, during the time he has been Collector in Shikdr- 


pur and Sukkur, endeared himself to the people by his integrity, his sympathy 


for the people and his uniform courtesy towards those with whom he has come 
in contact. Mr. Mules’ transfer is regretted by the entire public of the 
Upper Sind District, What is Sukkur's loss, however, is Hyderabad’s gain.” 
|The Prabhat writes in a eulogistic strain of Mr. Steele’s career as Collector of 
Hyderabad (Sind) and observes that he succeeded in endearing himself to all 
classes of people with whom he was officially brought into contact during the 
prevalence of plague in Hyderabad.] _ ) 


25. The Kardcht Chronicle gives the details of the case of a zamin- 

. dar in Sind (vide paragraph 16 of the last Weekly 

An alleged instance of op- Report) and hopes that the petition submitted by the 

nay by Reveune officials 7 mindar to the Commissioner in Sind will receive 
in Sind. ; d . eS aR es 

Karachi Chronicle (5), Gue attention. Inthe course of its remarks the paper 

17th May. writes :—‘** The mind of the Collector of Larkhana,. 

| it seems, had been poisoned by the Deputy Collector 

in charge of the Mehar Taluka against the petitioner. The Collector, sent. for. 

the’ petitioner - from his camp and upon his arrival is said to have struck him 
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proké: into'two’ pieces. ‘He gave the pieces to the Depaty . 
nk: of a Collector committing such a- cowardly assault on a 
he had: sent for. But this was not all. The Collector told the. 
st that he: was acting against the wishes of his worthy Deputy, that he 
- should go with him from camp to camp, and after subjecting him to such 
- pe oe ; Hi oe for days without avail threatened him to the following 
fee ae wouldisee that you do not get.a clod of the land in dispute.’ The 
- phatter was referred to the Council of Elders, who made a Star Chamber affair of 
it, The Collector has been as good as his word and the petitioner has not got a, 
Sa oled of the land in dis: pute. Co add insult to injury his arms have been seized 
fae and taken away from him. The Council of Elders had, of course, too holy a 
ce herror of the Collector’s displeasure to dare go against his wishes, and they have 
mherely acted up to his hint and thrown justice and fair-play to the winds. But 
the Commissioner enjoys a reputation for his high sense of justice and generosity, 
He is never likely to be a party to the high-handed proceedings which have 
been perpetrated by his subordinates in the seclusion of out-of- the-way places 
in the. mofussil, and we are sure he will put his foot down, and prove to 
the world that justice is still the dominating factor of British rule in this 
Province.” 


26. ‘A peculiar and grievous form of danger has been for years noticed 
* in Bombay but no attempt ; is made, so far as We are 
i : ret dange A aggre aware, to avert it. On Monday morning the Coroner 
oe Sion Bina, cole. (37), Sle held an inquest over the body of a Hindu lad who, it 
i see was ascertained, died from his skull being crushed by 
. a heavy wheel passing over it while he lay asleep on the pavement of the road 
on the previous night. Nobody knew how and at what time the carriage 
over him, but it is evident that while the lad was asleep in so dangerous 
a situation he must have been crushed to death. The Coroner does not seem 
to have made any more remark on the case than the passing of ‘a technical 
verdict. But, in our opinion, the accident calls for the interference of the 
Police urgently. tor the habit of using the pavements of broad thoroughfares 
for sleeping purposes by the poorer classes of people in Bombay has been for a 
Bae _. long time a public nuisance, alike inconvenient to the traffic and dangerous 
ae to the careless sleepers. It is unaccountable why the Police as well as the 
i general public have so long tolerated the objectionable practice except it 
be out of sympathy for the houseless poor who, during the day, wander about 
the streets in search of livelihood, but have no place to go to at night,”’ 


27. A correspondent of the Belgaum Samdchér writes:—The present 
management of the endowment in connection with the 
Ne Al mismansgement of loca) Maruti temple is utterly unsatisfactory. The 
oo # temple endowment at Bel- temple funds were at one time administered by a 
> Ss (g9), Panch consisting of some leading townsmen of Bele 
ies 18th May gaum. Some of the Trustees are long since dead, 
: while those who are alive are incapacitated by old 
age for exercising effective supervision over the affairs of the temple. 
_A considerable amount of jewelry is dedicated to the idol and was formerly in 
the hands.of the Panch. But cwing to the circumstances mentioned above, it 
has come into the hands of the worshippers, who have misappropriated a large 
sortion thereof. It is to be hoped that the Collector of Belgaum will look into 


‘t . @ matter and appoint a fresh body of Trustees to manage the endowment. 


a © Ba 3s, 


“38 A correspondent writes to the Din Mitra :—I wisk to call attention to 
a number of .grievances which passengers travelling 
ances of -passengers hy Messrs, Shepherd & Co.’s coasting steamers are 
in oe on ene labouring under at present. Tickets for all classes 

(es “18th f — at one window, which is so small that there 
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persons are icoted to rub shoulders 
le: while buying tickets, although they pay a mane 
Dis vo « anes ¢@an be easily removed by opening a . 
sale of Is ad 2nd class tickets. As regards the condi- 
eamers, the less. said about it the better Most of the 
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steamers are old and almost unseaworthy and their machinery frequently gets 
out of gear even in the fair season involving frequent stoppages on the voyage 
for the necessary repairs. As regards speed, even country craft can keep pace 
with the steamers when the sea is calm. In spite of this, the Company takes 
credit to itself that it offers to the padsengers the advantages of speed, safety, 
eomfort and economy. Happy will be the day when the Company discards its 
present old and useless steamers and replaces them by new and up-to-date vessels. 
Boats of a heavier tonnage aré also necessary for the rainy season. There is one 
other matter to which attention can be usefully drawn and that is the -medical 
examination of passengers sailing by these steamers at the bundar. Passengers 
sailing across the harbour by Messrs. Vishram Ibrahim & Co.’s steamers are not 
subjected to any medical examination while those sailing by Messrs. Shepherd 
& Co.’s are. If Government merely wish to patronise the medical staff engaged 
for conducting the examination at the bundar, the passengers would be very 
happy to raise among themselves the sum required to pay the staff by means 
of subscriptions, provided they escape the worry and bother of the medical 
examination, 


29. The Hindu villagers of Jalalpur (Surat District) have been much 
ilieties of —e irritated at the wilful conduct of one Bahadursing, 
Jalélpur (Surat). shies a Native Christian teacher at the local Government 
Navse'rt Prakash (64), School. In August last Bahadursing got his servant, 
17th May ; Praja Pokdr (68), a Dhed by caste, to fetch water from a well used by the 
(73) ris § ; Fg Pi be 9 0 Hindus for drinking purposes. The religious suscep- 
Vijay (22 ), Dat Gar. 24"I*  tibilities of the Hindus being wounded at this they 
: stopped sending their children to the school. The 
matter was brought to the notice of the Collector of Surat, whereupon Mr. 
Wales, Assistant Collector, went to Jalélpur and asked Bahadursing to employ 
a Dubla to draw water. The Hindus were satisfied with this arrangement and 
spent a large sum in purifying the well which had been polluted by the Dhed. 
For some time things went on smoothly but lately the Christian school-master 
has again taken it into his head to injure the religious feelings of the villagers. 
On the 13th instant he drew water from the well himself and poured it back 
therein. Next day his servant tried to pollute a well used by the Muhammadans 
but without success, as the latter stoutly resisted the attempt. ‘I'he Hindu 
residents of the village have sent telegrams to Their Excellencies the Governor 
and the Viceroy protesting against the conduct of the Christian teacher. They 
are put to no end of inconvenience owing to the absence of another well in the 
village suitable for drinking purposes. [The Praja Pokdr, the Sénj Vartamdn 
and the Shri Saydji Vijay publish similar versions of the incident. } 


Legislation. 


30. The period of limitation prescribed by the law in respect of debts is 
. very short, being only three years. This is ver 
Suggestions forthe amend- harmful to the people in general. Owing to this 


ee the Indian Limita- jimit, the creditor is sometimes tempted to falsify 


Khair Khah (345), 9th 18 accounts, so that his suit may not be time-barred. — 


May. It is, therefore, necessary. to double the period, if it 

is desired that there should be honesty in the land 
and that the creditors may not, lose their just dues. The doubling of the 
period is good even from the point of view of the debtor who will get 
more. time within which to discharge his debt. It is to be hoped that 
the members df the Supreme Leyislative Council will be pleased to give 
the matter their consideration and remedy the grievance. In this connection 
we may also state that debtors with a view to evade the payment: of debts 
sometimes leave British territory and go to reside in Native States, until the 
period of limitation expires. It is only fair to the creditor that the period of 
such residence should not count for purposes of limitation. It is hoped that 
thig matter, too, will receive due consideration, . a, Sip 
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_— + £«* + ' 81. The Secretary of State for _ has appointed a Committee to enquire 
Ia Cl into the ques of the expediency of maintaining 
Re ~ Coopers Hill Engineering thé Baphicerine College at Coopers Hill, as a large 


Be } pee Jomshed (60), 22nd amount of a will have to be incurred if it j is 
ae, May, Bt r ‘ani , to be thoroughl y equipped according to modern 
requirements. There are few institutions which have 


been so frequently meddled with by the present Secretary of State as the 
Coopers Hill Engineering Oollege ; and this interference has been carried to 
such a length that it has become a question whether it would be at all worth 
a while to maintain the institution. Indians will have little to complain of if 
oe the Colloge is closed any day, for Lord George Hamilton has put such arbitrary 
‘Festrictions in admitting them to the ollege that they would be practically 
gainers if it is decided to do away with the institution altogether. It will mean 
so much less expense to the country, at any rate.” 


32, “Speaking on the Budget debate in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in March last, the Viceroy promised that an 
ond he et ec official history of the Research Institute would be 


tute. ; shortly published. His Excellency has been: as 
ag: ong agg eformer good as his word, and the Gazette of India of the 
(4), 17th May. 9th instant contains the full text of a letter reviewing 


the scheme addressed to the Government of Bombay by the Government of 
India in the Home Department..........We regret we are unable to congratulate 
Government on the contents of their letter. We do not propose to follow 
the course generally adopted by our contemporaries in regard tot: thanking 
Government for the money, and shrugging their shoulders at the reasons 
given in the Resolution for the delay in bringing the Institute into existence. 
The assumption which they have taken so little pains to conceal, that any 
scrutiny of the reasons adduced might lead to further delay and embarrass- 
ment, is one which is wholly unjust to and inconsistent with the spirit of the 
resent regime. At any rate, we do not feel responsible to such an extent 
or the success of the scheme as the assumption implies. Indeed, it seems 
to us of prime importance that Government should be in the right whether the 
Institute of Science comes into existence immediately or after the next fifteen 
years. In the first place, we object to the tone of the Resolution towards Mr. Tata 
personally. We have no doubt that the facts as regards the negotiations are 
a corre2tly stated in the Resolution, though we are equally certain thatif Mr. Tata’s 
oo version of them comes to be ever published, they will not appear in quite the same 
> light as that in which they are now presented. Taking them as they are, the 
. ‘worst that can be implied against Mr. Tata is that he wanted to ensure the adminis- 
tration of his private estate, along with the properties made over to the Institute, 


worth fourteen per cent. more than the Government experts value it at. 
‘Neither of these strikes us as an enormity deserving of reprobation. Family 
rusts have been acceptedin the past for reasons of no very exceptional 
4 ogency and without any ‘connection with an endowment of public utility. 
~W e write the more freely on this point, because we are of opinion that, asa 
by al policy, Government have done wisely in declining to undertake similar 

si bilities now and in the future. But Mr. Tata might have thought that 
@ uuprecedented munificence of his gift would justify an exception being 
 Maad or Government had taken the same view, especially after the precedents 
~~ already established in the case of the two Indian baronetcies, it would have 

. been pedantic Monomeggh eir conduct. So far, we have not taken into Gonsi- 

~ deration the adva _which, it was intended, should accrue to the scheme 

_ from. the associated . We wish the Resolution had not been reticent as to 

q Suhr 1, of the financial advan which the joint trust had 
to ar er, wre ti would have been more just to Mr. Tata and 
the pu bad east his motives, if it had been 


_ 


under the authority of Government, and that he thinks that his property is- 
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explained what these were. Writing from memory, we think that the ideg 
was that any depreciation of income from the properties allotted to the scheme 
was to be made a first charge on the family esiate, that the larger part of 
any increment in the income was to go to the Institute, and that the whole 
of the property was to go to the scheme in default of heirs in the male line. 
The joint trust, in fact, was meant evidently as much to ensure the income 
‘of the Institute as the management of the family property.......... The Govern- 
ment have raised their grant to Rs. 50,000 per annum because i: is understood 
that the Mysore Government will do likewise. We may be pardoned for saying 
that this reason does not seem to be exceptionally cogent. Cannot the Govern- 
ment of India decide on the needs of a scheme of this kind without the help of 
the Mysore Durbar? Why not be liberal, if you think there is need to be 
liberal and you have the means of being so, without waiting for the Mysore or 
any other Durbar? There are two other points which call for comment. The 
limit of ten years for the grant is too short, but we may be sure that if the 
Institute shows signs of progress, no future Government will find itself fettered 
by it. As regards the request of Mr. Tata’s Committee that scientific and 
educational appointments should be thrown open to the Fellows of the 
Institute, we should have thought that the request was premature but for the 
startling announcement in the Resolution that appointments which are recruited 
from England could in no case be thus disposed of. Coming from a Govern- 
ment which is anxious and, as we have always believed, genuinely anxious for 
the advancement of higher education in India, this authoritative pronounce- 
ment for all time is incomprehensible. Without knowing what kind of men 
the Institute would turn out, whether they will ever be the equals of England- 
trained men or not, Government commit themselves to a proposition which is a 
slur by anticipation on all educational efforts present and future in India, in- 
cluding their own. Are we to understand that a certain number of appoint- 
ments even in scientific departments must always be given to persons in Eng- 
land even though equally capable men be available in India? We wonder 
whether the winds are more communicative to an Hnglish meteorologist thau 
to an Indian; whether earth whispers to the English geologist secrets which 
she conceals from the Indian; whether the laws of Chemistry and Physics 

ield better results in the hands of an Englishman than in those of an Indian. 
In all these matters, local knowledge and familiarity, we should think, is a re- 
commendation and not a disqualification. We hope Government will see their 
way to an early retractation of this eternal anathema on men trained in this 
country.” 


33. “The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, has issued an important 
i a oe circular to the Principals of Government Colleges and 
eialel tented late the evel to Inspectors of Schools inquiriag whether any of the 
surroundings of educational educational institutions under their control have 
institutions. immoral surroundings, and, if so, whether it can be 
Voice of India (13), 23rd stated to what extent such surroundings have any 
May, influence upon the students. It is further asked if 
any steps have been taken to get rid of such surroundings, and suggestions 
are invited for the accomplishment of that end. It would be good if similar 
enquiries were instituted in all the larger cities in the country where schools and 
colleges are located in the midst of undesirable surroundings. The inquiry 
should not be confined to the geographical situation of the institutions, but also 
to the environments of students and of: their boarding-houses. Cases are not 
unknown where students find themselves compelled to occupy rooms in the 
same building with dancing-girls.” ag 


34. ‘*May we confess to a sense of disappointment on reading the corre- 

’ spondence which passed between Dr. Masina and the 

Resignation by Dr. Masina Government and the authorities of the Grant Medical 
Sek Oana at the Grant ene We have gone carefully through the papers 
"Rést Goftwr (23), 17th 2d have observed, to our regret, that in the 
_ whole mass of correspondence there is not a single 

| | _line which could give.us a favourable ,impression of » 
the conduct of Government and its advisers. ‘here is absolutely nothing to 
show that there was even in the remotest degree a desire evinced at any, time 
con 260—6 | 


May, Eng. cols. 
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- to-do justi sotto talents and abilities -of Dr. Masina. On the contrary, the im. 
. pression left upon our mind is ‘that the Government and their advisers were 
“Haunted by the fear lest'a recognition of the just rights of Dr. Masina may trespass 
oc of the written and unwritten privileges of the members of the Indian 
Medical Service.’ No one can have more genuine respect for those who belong 
t6 that irate service than ourselves. But we should be sorry to see 
Be losing what might be called a sense of proportion in 
. their estimate of the very creditable record of the Service men.......... Our 
Yegret is all‘ the greater when we find the authorities committing themeubeds 
to a line of action which could be defended neither on grounds of justice 
nor of policy, and which even its own apologists can never find it easy to 
@efend or explain away. The correspondence to which we have referred 
has left an extremely painful impression on our mind; and it is impossible 
that public sympathy should not go out to Dr. Masina in the matter, 
Without regard either for his abilities and his qualifications, or for his record 
of splendid practical work, Government have chosen to treat him with less 
than scant courtesy, and deprived the students of the Grant Medical College 
of theopportunity of receiving instruction in an important branch of thera- 
peutics at the hands of a thoroughly tried and capable teacher.”’ 


35. <A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“ Mr. Wright, Educational 
Inspector, is not perhaps aware that some six or seven 
Appointments inthe Educa- years ago when he was only prosecuting his studies in 


Department, Sind. : 
Phansz (8), 16th and 20th the University of Cambridge, the Educational Depart 


May. ment in Sind was manned by graduates of a very 
high order of merit and distinction. And it is also a 
ee , matter of common notoriety that the reason why they left the Educational 


Department and chose some other walk of life was that their merit was not duly 
recognised by the responsible authorities, The promotion in the department 
was so slow and the opportunities given them for the display of their talents 
s0 few that no other alternative was left to them but to leave the department. 
The same kin@ of stagnancy of promotion prevails in the Educational Department 
just now. There are persons who have served as assistant teachers in the 
high schools, or as Assistant Deputy Inspectors for a period ranging between 
25 or 30 years and they are drawing only about a hundred rupees.....-.... The 
ee last issue of the Bozibay Government Gazette notifies that Mr. Wright goes on 
a three months’ leave from the lst June. The same Gazette also notifies the 
eS appointment of Rao Bahadur Alumal Trikumdas as Educational Inspector during 
the absence of Mr. Wright. Nothing is said about the appointment of Head 
Master, Karachi High School. If precedents established by long practice have 
any value in this ephemeral world, the First Assistant in the K archi High School 
. should be appointed Head Master during the short period of three months. But 
ss there is a rumour in high quarters that Mr. Premchand has been recommended for 
eo N the Head Mastership of the Karachi High School and that Mr. Sobhraj, Curator, 
is - Government Central Book Depét, Kardchi, will be appointed Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Karachi. Can anything be more scandalous than this? Is this not 
nepotism of the highest order? Whois Mr. Sobhraj ? What are his qualifications ? 
What sort of epee has he acquired? Are these not questions that will 
strike an impart irer before he acquiesces in the exercise of this under- 
hand and babkdoor 3 nasi P. Are you aware of the number of persons whose 
~~ elaims will be set aside by this most injudicious arrangement?............... 
There is another matter which I must lose no time in bringing before the public. 
ete de the last 12 months or so,-the Educational Inspector has been making 
~Nesese or making recommendations for appointments which are undoubt- 
diy very prejudicial to the interests of the parties who have got stronger 
claims and are much better entitled to those places than his nominees, And 
when the fy gy parties submit representations through legitimate channels, 
ae acl a “ome rots aw wild, sends for them, and browbeats them. Nay, he 
ae jeeps those representations with him instead of forwarding them tothe Director 
ef Public Inst B oe whom they are addressed. is this right or equitable ?”’ 
he © cae mien en i oot mniéludes his letter by citing.a number of instances in 
ich thé-claims of-deserving men are me tates to havé been passed over by 
‘Wright in making app Educational oogernent, Sind. 


[Another correspondent of the paper writes in a subsequent issue :-—“ There is 
another reason why graduates and undergraduates consider the Educational 
Department as a scare-crow. It isthe haughty demeanour coupled with the 
uncivil treatment which Mr. Wright extends to the teachers. He goes so far 
as not to return their salams and perforce makes‘them stand up all the time in 
the presence of their pupils while he is engaged in inspeeting their classes. 
If the Educational Inspector himself does not pay due respect to the teachers, 
who else will? Whata strange contrast does Mr. Wright present in this 
respect to the late Mr. Jacob.” | 


Railways. 


36. “Mr. Robertson, who was the Special Commissioner appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Indian Railway 
Report of Mr. Robertson, system, has sent in a report which is refreshingly 
Special Railway Commis- gandid, Even Commissions love to play the courtier. 
sioner. -o 6 . 
Gujardts (15), 17th May, ut Mr. Robertson conceals nothing and minces 
Eng. cols. nothing. He takes each defect, lays it bare and sug- 
gests a remedy. His conclusion is that the present 
administration of the Indian railways is unsatisfactory. Lord Curzon in his 
great speech on the Indian Budget remarked that it was his aim to introduce 
the commercial element into the administration of railways in India and that 
is precisely the object which Mr. Robertson has in making his recommenda- 
tions, There is, he complains, too much of Government control even in small 
matters and there are also too many harassing restrictions. If railways, which 
have attained to a position of vast importance in India, are to be raised to 
and maintained at the standard of usefulness to which they could attain, their 
direction by a Public Works Officer with no practical experience must be 
replaced by a thoroughly expert Railway Board. The present system is 
undoubtedly anomalous. Mr. Robertson recommends that the Board should be 
allowed to manage the railways entirzly on commercial lines as sucii a course 


would relieve the Home and Indian Governments of much complex work, The 


proposed change, he observes, would lead to no increase of expenditure but result 
in an annual saving of five lakhs of rupees,.......... Mr. Robertson exhibits in his 
report refreshing candour at times in combination with aphoristic wisdom. ‘A 
great railway system,’ be observes, ‘cannot be satisfactorily controlled by 
means of pen and ink alone,’ ‘This is absolutely true. Some of the gross 
anomalies in connection with the adininistration of Indian railways are due 
to the absence of ‘outdoor supervision’ and to a belief in the virtues of 
‘desk work.’ If responsible Government officials had ever cared to see with 
their own eyes the scandalous and disgraceful treatment meted out to third 
class passengers, their sense of justice and humanity would not have allowed 
the present stigma on railway administration in India to continue for so 
many years. The portion of the Report which will attract universal attention 
throughout India is Mr. Robertson’s denunciation of the treatment of third class 
passengers. Lord Curzon is known to hold sympathetic views on this subject 
and if the Special Commissioner’s emphatic condemnation of the present system 
brings about an improvement in the lot of these voiceless and helpless third 
class travellers who, as Mr, tKobertson justly says, constitute the back bone of 
the passenger traffic of every railway in India, Lord Curzon’s railway reform 
will be more widely appreciated by the Indian population than any of his other 
reforms,” pone , 


37. “The report made by Mr. Robertson, the special ke | expert, 

‘ affords interesting reading. Mr. Robertson shows 

aaah etude creat insight in. ‘the "betel tie working of the 
Railway Department and the suggestions he has made for reform in railway 
administration are highly practical. Confining ourselves to his recommenda- 
tions, we think some of them are valuable and deserve to be carried out at once, 
‘Mr. Robertson of course advocates an extension of railways. But railways 
being his special department of study and inquiry, his suggestion for their 
extension is not to be supposed to negative or conflict with the popular demand 
for-an extension of irrigation. It is perfectly true that in some parts of the 
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- @winiry’ railway-extension is. greatly needed, and provided the extension of 
irrigation’ is not neglected there would be no objection to public money 

being spent upon constructing some of the trunk lines and feeder lines 

sted by Mr.; Robertson. The question of guarantee is a difficult one, 
hd.:we do not think the financial interests of the country would allow of 
a 4 per cent, guarantee. The Government have so far lost heavily upon 
_ these: guarantees, and though there can be no objection to the period of 
putchase being extended by some years, still the guarantee as to interest is a 
ing to which we must object. Further, if guarantees are to be given, there 
should be an effort to induce native capitalists to undertake railway construction, 
Mr. Robertson’s other recommendations, however, are mostly acceptable. 
Thus the speed of railway trains, both for goods and passenger traffic, should 
be greatly increased. At present this speed in the case of fastest trains 
ie ranges from 22 to 30 miles an hour; and that of slow trains from 7 to 17 
as miles. Mr. Robertson thinks this is unjustifiable and that poverty of traffic 
ae cannot be pleaded as an excuse, for, as a matter of fact, the number of passen- 
gers per train is greater in India than in any other country in the world. He 
thinks the trains could be run much faster than nos with safety as weil as with 
only the existing scale of the working staff.......... Then, again, Mr, Robertson 
bears out the popular contention that railways in India insufficiently appreciate 
the value of the third class passenger traffic. ‘The less paying first class and 
second class traffic appears to receive all the attention whereas the traffic which 
really needs to be fostered is that represented by the third class passengers who 
are the backbone of the passenger business of every railway in India.’ 
Mr. Robertson proposes to reduce overcrowding in third class compartments, to 
oa put a stop to the system of conveying pilgrims in cattle trucks and to put down 
a the subjection of third class passengers to gross incivility, annoyance, abuse, 
ee extortion and even personal violence by the subordinate station staff and the 
Police. An increase in the speed of goods trains will undoubtedly be of great 
help to merchants. The reduction of passenger fares by 18 to 40 per cent. will 
be greatly welcomed. The proposed villa tickets intended to expand suburban 
traffic would be a distinct inprovement but the building fine rules of Govern- 
ment will perhaps render the use of such tickets nugatory........... As 
regards improvement in the block system and signalling the suggestion 
is of course valuable in its own way. But the travelling public not being 
i directly concerned in it we need not pass that portion of the report in review. 
e There is only one point in the report to wnich we might usefully draw public 
Py ‘attention. Mr. Robertson proposes to take away the Railway Department from 
the control of the Government Public Works Department and to put it under 
that of a Board of Railway experts. We think such a change may not only 
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: help to temper the strictly official tone of railway management and lead toa 
oo. more prompt and careful inquiry into public grievances relating to railways, 

a but that the general efficiency of railway management will also be distinctly 
aN . improved thereby. It would be interesting to see what the Government thinks 


‘about Mr. Robertson’s proposal,” 


38. ‘ We have seldom read so remarkable a report as the one on Indian 

; | | Railways recently published by Mr. Robertson....... 
Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 1ith lous indeed it is a miracle that the Secretary of State 

5 tee at ool ete for India, who is nothing if not an incarnation in 
Soyaji Vijay (25), let May. his own person of the official and selfish hierarchy 
oe 6 which rules this unhappy country, should have taken 
the courageous step of appointing a Special Commissioner and given him the 
‘widest berth in investigating all questions relating to Indian Railways. But 
necessity knows no law. Even those most thickly saturated with the omniscience 
id omnipotence of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy have at critical times to 


_ ‘submit to theinevitable.......... Thedeaf ear which the uncompromising men of 
“Lembard Street and Stock Exchange have turned to the repeated solicitations of - 
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25. 


Curzon found on his arrival in India at what snail’s pace the wheels of Indian’ 
railway administration were running. He set about finding evidence of the’ 
long-standing complaints of the British capitalists willing to invest their 
moneys in railways, but absolutely scared away by the antics of men who. 
never had in their life-time a commercial training and were, therefore, 
incapable of handling the subject in a businesslike and commercial spirit. 
Convinced of the charge of these capitalists he urged on the self-sufficient 
Secretary of State to set his house in order if the country was to get the money 
it really wanted for further railway construction. ......... This, then, may he 
taken to be the genesis of the appointment of Mr. Robertson. Lord Curzon 
would never have had the co-operation of the Indian railway bureaucracy. 
(we mean the one attached to the Government of India) to initiate the 
reform needed—a reform which is certainly preliminary to the re-introduction 
of British capital in the country for this specific purpose. Even if he had 
appointed a Commission he might have never had that assistance and that: 
report he wished. He would have been obstructed and thwarted at every turn. 
It was no doubt an act of great wisdom on his part that he made this 
practical suggestion of bringing out an independent expert from home to 
turn inside out the rottenness of official railway administration. Needless 
to say, Mr. Robertson has accomplished his onerous and most responsible task 
with a thoughtfulness, freedom, and above all a penetration which leave 
nothing to be desired. He seems to have mercilessly turned his search-light 
upon every nook and corner of the railway administration, and revealed to the 
public gaze so many deformities and defects, so many screws loose, and so much 
of ignorant official insolence, and official conceit, and that too with such 
remarkable incisiveness and such refreshing candour that verily there must 


be raging at this moment quite a tempest in the secret shrine of the official: 
railway gods who have hitherto been the arbiters of the destinies of all railway 


organisations in the country.......... Mr. Robertson has proved himself not only a 
destructive critic but also a constructive one. His report is indeed most 
welcome and isa fair augury of what we may later on expect by way of 
railway reform.” [The Deshabhakta, the Shri Saydji Vijay as well as several 
other papers of the week write approvingly of Mr. Robertson’s Report and 
particularly welcome the recommendations made by him with a view to remove 
the long-standing grievances of third class passengers, | 


39, Mr, Robertson’s report on the working of the Indian Railways is a 
Kesari (108), 19th May. refreshingly frank and candid document. It is said that 
Lord Curzon, according to his wont, granted an inter- 

view to Mr. Robertson prior to the latter’s setting about the task appointed 
for him and after delivering to him a speech of an hour’s duration on the 
subject of Railway reform asked ‘ Well, Mr. Robertson, what reforms, in your 
opinion, are necessary in the working ‘of Indian railways ?? Mr. Robertson, who 


is evidently not versed in the ways of official flattery and abject subserviency | 
to the will of the bigwigs in power, is said to have made the following straight- | 


forward reply to the Viceregal query :—‘ Your Excellency is very clever. You 
have already made yourself conversant with all the details of the administration 


of railways. But before 1 hazard any opinion of my own on the subject, I | 
would like to go over all the railways and see things for myself.’ Whether 


this reported exchange of repartee between the Viceroy and the Railway Com- 
missioner has any foundation in fact or is purely a ‘myth, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Robertson speaks with rare outspokenness throughout his report and has fear- 
lessly pointed out the defects in the present working of the Indian rail ways and 
suggested remedies for removing the same. We shall not follow Mr. Robertson 
into such matters as the question of guarantee, the apportionment of profits 


between the Government and the Railway Companies, the control and manage. - 
ment of the railways by a Board of Railway experts, &c., because these are subjects — 
with which the masses have no direct concern. We shall, therefore, turn to > 
that part of Mr, Robertson’s report in which he deals with the grievances of third 
class passengers. ‘These grievances are not of recent date but of very old standing,: 


and public bodies like the Indian National Congress and the Provincial Con- 


ferences have been passing’ resolutions annually praying for a redress thereof, q 
But they. have-remained unredressed so long through the negligetice, indiffer-:- 
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_ -*-~-- @aes and. obstinacy. of Government. . How far the popular outery against. the 
Bodo. - @mecrable.. treatment: of third class passengers by the. Railway Companies is 
ae - ‘Well founded is clear’ from Mr. Robertson’s observations on the subject. He 

a has. desoribed. in. detail the misery and. annoyance and even. the extortion, 
en dignity and torture to which third class passengers are subjected, and has 
ally requested Government to take measures to put astop to these evils. He 
s ja number of reforms with a view to ensure the comfort and 


ae ‘epnvenience of third: class: passengers, who really form the backbone of railway. 
| traffic and bring the largest, share of the profits to the, Railway Companies, We 
hope Mr. Robertson’s recommendations will not be allowed to remain a dead 
letter. There are, we are glad to say, good grounds for believing that they will 
ag be carried out. We hear that the authorities of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
es ways have convened a Conference with a view to ascertain the grievances of 
as third class’ passengers directly from their mouths. Other Companies like the 
G. I. P. and the Madras Railways are also reported to be concerting measures 
with a view to ensure increased comfort to third class passengers. If this be 
true, we must congratulate the Railway authorities concerned on what they 
intend doing. But it is rather curious that the subject should have escaped 
their attention altogether until Mr. Robertson castigated them in his Report! 
As regards the specific grievances of third class passengers, which require to be 
urgently remedied, it is difficult to enumerate them because they are so numerous 
and, indeed, one does not know which to admire more, the patience of 
third class passengers in meekly submitting to the harassment and indignity 
to:which they are constantly exposed or the heartlessness and indifference of 
the Railway authorities and the Government in openly conniving at such 
a@ deplorable state of things, which will not be tolerated for a single year 
: ih any country except India. Unfortunately it has prevailed in this country 
mo ' se long because the people are over-submissive and ignorant of their rights 
‘= and the administration is practically carried. on in the interests of the 
rulers and not of the ruled. It is a matter for satisfaction that this state 
of things will probably cease to exist in future. 


Natéve States. 


40. ‘*‘ While writing in connection with the abdication or deposition of the 
Maharaja of Indore in our issze of March 2nd last we 


The Chiefs’ Grand Jury Bill. said: * Kor these reasons We sincerely hope that our 


ho abi, ing. colo. ira (40), 18th shrew d Viceroy will see that the time has come to start 


ee, an institution where the Chiefs can freely open their 
= hearts,’ With this preface we proposed the constitution of an assembly of Princes 
on, the model of the British Parliament, whose duty it should be to look after the 
a management of all Native States, and serve generally as a medium between the 
— ™ Government and the Princes and Chiefs. Our readers will be exceedingly glad 
- ~~ o-learn that something of this nature has made its appearance on the horizon 
* of Indian politics. The Indian Mirror publishes the text of a‘ Bill for the 
| better security of Indian Princes and Chiefs’ which is soon to be brought 
— before the House of Commons.......... We are not informed who has drafted 
7. the Bill and when it is to be brought before Parliament. Some of our contem- 
—- oraries surmise that the Bill betrays the hand of His Excellency Lord Curzon 

| elf, This may be true. Very few of India’s former Viceroys took the 
trouble-of acquiring a correct knowledge of the real condition of native rulers, 
and fewer still personally visited as many. Statesas Lord Curzon has. The 
further fact that no less than three important rulers had to be deposed and 
first class ruler had to be saved from disgrace with much difficulty during 
_s Excellency’s regime must have led him to think seriously of these unfortu-- 
-— nate - vegpsag Lord George Hamilton is entirely incapable of extending his | 
of is fo, mob internal affairs, which are altogether insignificant to him, and | 
ae. ee would s 7 have allowed such a Bill to,come into existence, if there were. 
” an Ge yer. Vi Hine oo. Boge atthe head of the Indian administration... 
h_ thought to a consideration. of the important. 
hiefs ‘under British: “mys ina book -on the Indian: . 

hefore he became.:the. Viceroy of India,. He has. 
, in. ‘the, welfare. of, these nab 


ee e 
Me. oP lef 


often called them the pillars of the British Indian’ Empire. His sympathy for 
our Princes and sagacity as an Indian administrator are further manifested in: 
the formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps. These facts scarcely leave any 
doubt as to the Bill being the product of His Execellency’s fertile brain. Its 
scope is, no doubt, limited, and it may require a thorough revision before mak- 


ing its appearance in the House of Commons. But forall that nobody 


ean deny that it is an excellent beginning.” 


41. Very conflicting methods of procedure have hitherto been followed 


in Indiain the trial of Native Chiefs charged with 
Jim-e-Jamshed (60), 18th 


3 bha » 16th ee : . ; 
May, thie, aut ganelss administration, &c. The Maharaja of Panna was tried 


by a Commission, the personnel of which was exclusively 
official and did not command the confidence of the public. In the case of the 
Chiefs of Bharatpur and Jhalaiwad there was not even the show of a public trial, 
A desultory departmental inquiry was made into their conduct just as if they 
had been petty clerks or peons in Government service, and as a result both 
the Chiefs were removed from their gddv. Such arbitrary proceedings in the trial 
of Chiefs have naturally given rise to dissatisfaction in the minds of the Indian 
Princes and public ; and the Chiefs’ Grand Jury Bill, therefore, which provides 
that a Chief shall be tried only by his peers, is sure to meet with general ap- 
— The measure will be especially appreciated by those Chiefs, who are 

nown for their independence and have often to come into conflict with haughty 
Political Agents and Residents. There are one or two features in the Bill which 
seem to us to be open to objection. Why should a Chief be tried only by such 
of his peers as profess the same religion as himself? The provision is calculated 
to defeat the ends of justice in some cases. Again, the number of 1,000 persons 
whose names will be enrolled on the jury list is unwieldy and needs to be consider- 
ably curtailed, if the jury is to consist of really abic Chiefs whose opinions 
can command the confidence of the public. ‘he proportion of Muhammadan 
Chiefs on the list can also with advantage be increased. [The Prabhdt makes 
similar remarks. | 


42. ‘* While the incorporation of the Berars with British India is an aceom- 
plished fact, it will be many a year before we are told 
—— Berars settlement. the true, not the apocryphal, story of the method and 
atser-t-Hind (19), 17th . : : 
May, Eng. cols. influence secretly employed to bring about an acquies- 
cence on the part of the Nizam in the proposal of the 
Government of India. Mr. Gribble, however, has attempted in the pages of 
East.and West for the current month, to give us a glimpse of what he 
takes as not an inaccurate version of this latest peaceful exploitation of the 
fairest province owned by England’s ‘ Faithful Ally.’.......... He says: ‘* The 
negotiations preliminary to the arrangement were conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. They were first of all carried on between the Resident and the Nizam, 
without even the knowledge of the Minister. No accounts were shown to 
the Nizam, and he was not even furnished with the jomt report recently 
submitted by Colonel Fordyce and Mr. Brunyate.’ These statements, if true, 
are alarming enough and inform us of the devious way in~ which the 
Indian Foreign Office carries on important communications with the Native 
Chiefs who, unfortunately, by the very position in which the Paramount Power 
has placed them, are helpless to say one word of protest or remonstrance. 
But alarming as these statements are, what follows is even more sensational. 
‘The preliminary negotiations over, the Viceroy came to Hyderabad and spent 
three weeks—shooting—during the month of April 1902. Lefore he went 
to his shikar camp Lord Curzon had a private interview with the 
Nizam, in which he orally repeatéd the same proposition. The Nizam at 
first asked whetlier it was uot possible for him to get the province back, 
or that the treaty should be annulled. On being told “ No,” he expressed 
his: consent. to the proposed arrangement (orally), and the same evening was 
eulogised by the Viceroy at a banquét asa Prince who never went back from 
his word, Lord Curzon'then went to his shooting camp, and a fortnight later 
wrote the letter of 25th April which is published with the other papets in the 
Gazette of India of 20th December last. Lord Curzon’s shikar bag was: most 
certainly not an empty one.’ Much may be read between therlines in: the: aboré 


serious offences such as treason, murder, gross mal-. 
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extract, : Anc uire why all this secrecy was observed. Why. 
vas the } om conkers permit to feo have his Prime Minister by his side to advise 
him in a matter which ipaclyed the bartering away of a rich and fertile province 
ior ever for what was a great deal less than its intrinsic worth? for, it should 
6 farther noted here, on the authority of Mr. Gribble, who enters into minute 
etails about the Berar revenue and expenditure, that the amount of the annual 
bi should at the very least be 36 instead of 25 lakhs! Even if the 
‘eliminary negotiations were thus conducted in secrecy between the Viceroy and 
izam, why was not the latter allowed even a few hours for considering 
the offer? And why, poor Prince, was he kept ignorant of the true state of the 
finances of his own province ? Lastly, why was so important a diplomatic pour 

- parlers not event ally committed to writing in the usual form of a Treaty, 
as has been the procedure of the British Indian Government since the 
days of Clive and Hastings? It was indeed a most extraordinary and 
inexplicable di lomatic coup on the part of the representative of His Imperial 
Majesty the Ring Bue eror. No wonder the helpless and powerless Prince 
uiesced, and no wonder that he was patronisingly accorded a flaming certi- 

ficate of good faith at the grand banquet the same evening........... The whole 
transaction from first to last appears to us to be most suspicious and opposed to 

all our notions of equity and {air play. And the sooner therefore Parliament 


takes up this question and revises the entire agreement, in the light of the 
events which have now transpired, the better for British honour and British 
diplomacy.” 


43, “Itis satisfactory to note that the opinions expressed in the Native 
a i ccbdemplated Press on the Baroda Karly Marriage Prevention Bill 
or. His Highness the Geokwar Dave not so far been aggressively hostile; and the 
meet od Bones Baroda for putting a stop Teason obviously is that the Bill does not fix an inflexible 
to infant marriages in the age-limit for the marriage of girls; it Only seeks to 
rae. India (13). 28rd raise that limit as high as custom and certain other 
oN” of India (23), 28rd considerations permit, but not higher than fourteen 

years....---... Educated opinion is generally in full 
sympathy with the object with which the age-limit is sought to be raised, but 
under the policy of the Bill, which is to provide for the exigencies of custom, 
that object would be more certainly attained by raising the age of consent 
really, and not of marriage nominally, to 14 years in cases where excommuni- 
cation has to be avoided, the age of marriage being fixed ata point which may 
— make a recourse to the Magistrate generally unnecessary. The punishment for 
e infringing the law of consent in such cases may be mild. A law, so framed, 
ro would be just to parents, and in consonance alike with the principles of the 
Bill and the requirements of society.” 


z Ad, Among the hobby-horses which the Maharaja of Baroda occasionally 
a Wile cindy toes ae loves to ride, we may include his idea of social and 
ee PTT SAPO), Oe May. religious reform. The Maharaja has, in his enthu- 
> ‘siasm for advancing the progress of social reform in his State, promulgated 
the draft of a Bill for the prevention of early marriages, ‘The British Govern- 
_ ment has grown wise after its experience of the Age of Consent Bill and will 
now hesitate to force social reform upon an unwilling people by means of 
legislation. If it is impolitic for the British Government to force social 
legis lation upon the people, it must be equally so for a native ruler to do 
likewise-; but our impetuous social reformers are too dull-witted to perceive this. 


The ‘ysore Government did pass an Early Marriage Act some years ago, but 
a vm : Baroda Bill differs vastly from the Mysore Act and is far too ambitious in 
: aims | as is evident from the high age-limits proposed therein for the 
ize Awe boys and girls, There are several inconsistencies in the proposed 
peasure. The authors of the Bill admit that, social legislation ought 
tom vat eeC ed «with | caution and cireumspection but in the same breath, they 

spose we t o bring ae Bill into ~ force immediately and ‘limit its operation 
en years. One wo er. expect that the measure would be brought 
the. people had been first educated up to it. 
tl: y'think otherwise. ‘They want to enforce 
r it after ten. 
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interim and that there would be no necessity for the present measure thereafter ? 
The fine prescribed for infringing the new law is to be levied not only from 
the guardians of the married parties but from persons taking part in bringing 
about the marriage. Who are to be included in this category is nowhere made 
clear in the Bill. It is not also clear whether the Act penalises marriages 
solemnised outside Baroda, The penalty laid down in the measure is utterly 
inadequate as many men would not mind paying the fine prescribed. The 
measure is on the whole utterly useless and merely places a handle of oppression 
in the hands of Magistrates. 


45. It is reported that ill-feeling has recently grown up between the Chief 

of Aundh and his son Nana Sahib, and the State 

Afairsin the Aundh State. Karbhari, Mr. Jacob Bapuji, is said to be at the 
“ee a oe. drat’ (128) bottom of it, Our contemporary the Prekshak at 
7th May. ‘ "any rate throws the whole blame upon the Karbhari. 
We are very sorry to see that such an imputation 

should be cast against a Karbhari specially appointed to improve the general 
tone of the administration of the State. We hope Mr. Jacob Bapuji will do 
his utmost to reconcile the differences between the Chief and his heir- 
apparent and not give cause to the critics in the Press to find fault with his 


administration. [The Satya Shodhak makes somewhat similar comments. | 


46. The Chief of Kurundwad is said to have brought about an amicable 
arrangement between the indebted agriculturists in 


Agricultural indebtedness . ; 
and & retesiéte the Bombay his State and their Sowkars. The lands have been 


‘Government to follow the treed from all encumbrance and restored to the agri- 
example of the Chief of culturists, while the mortgagees are promised a re-pay- 
ei jn _stempting ment by instalmania of the aye advonoed by “— to 
the mortgagors on the security of their holdings. The 
—— Chief aerentana the recovery of the amount “of each 
instalment from the parties concerned as it falls due, and it has been directed 
that the instalments should be paid by the rayats along with the assessments 
on their Jands. Cannot such a wise course be followed with advantace by the 
British Government in the interests of the indebted agriculturists living in 
British territory ? The agriculturists can never do without the Sowkars, and any 
measure which tends to produce a conflict between the interests of the two 
classes is sure to prove disastrous to both in the long run, This is the opinion 
not only of the lay public but of an expert like Mr. Rogers, who was once a 
Member of the Bombay Government. He wrote a few days ago that the so-called 
measures taken by the Bombay Government for the relief of the agriculturists 
do not secure their object but only tend to damage the credit of the agricul- 
turists with the Sowkars and to transfer the holdings of the former to the 
latter. The well-known money-lender of Sholépur, Rao Saheb Apasaheb 
Warad, has expressed his willingness to advance loans to agriculturists at a 
moderate rate of interest, provided Government undertake the recovery thereof. 
Government have been ill advised in attempting to ameliorate the condition 
of the agriculturists by amending the Land Revenue Code in sucha way as 
to make its provisions weigh oppressively upon the Sowkars, Let them rather 
follow the example of the Chief of Kurundwad. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


47, Our Sangli correspondent, who sent us an account last week of the 
ee ei te celebration of the Shivaji festival in that town (vide 
connection with the Shivaji Paragraph 52 of the last Weekly Report); made a 
festival at Sangli (Southern mistake in connecting Mr. V. M. Mahajani’s lecture 
Mardtha Country). with the programme of the Shivaji festival. We 
hs ey ), ue now learn on excellent authority that Mr. Mahajani’s 
ole ' %* lecture was delivered quite independently of the 
festival and our correspondent presumably fell into the mistake he did because 
the lecture happened to be delivered on the day of the festival. [Tbe Secretary 
of the Native General Library, Sangli, writes to the Kesar: that Mr. Mahajani’s 
lecture at which the Administrator presided had nothing to do with the Shivaji 
festival. | 
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i an impressive speec ® praised be 
ism and declared that he was proud ¢ 
} . Turning to the Mullahs he acknowledged . 
bt of gratitude Afghanistan owed to them for their inestimable services, to 
in. onclu on, the Amir assured his hearers that he would do all in his power 
o prom @ and facilitate the spread of religious education in Afghanistan. 
A correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes from Ladysmith :— 
bs It is under contemplation to start at Durban an organ 
of the Indian ofthe Indian ec A name of the 
new r will be‘ Indian Opinion,’ The prospectus 
(60), 19th lenis been issued and distributed broadcast both 
ae : and in India. The paper will contain articles 
a in four different languages, viz., English, Gujarati, Hindi and Tamil. There is 
pry likelihood of the venture proving a success provided cordial support is 
to it from India. 
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eae M.A, BAIG, 
ee | Oriental Translator to Government. 


ae Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th May 1903, » 
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‘District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local ‘complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. ; 
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Durbar at Kabul on the 
The assembly though fairly re. 
ve in character was not large owing to the 


ican.) |60)l!™™t™*~<;<C‘i‘ ;‘ Y:*#C isto Which at present prevails in many of 
% Paprosit, < pases 3S fj “Nazaranas were duly laid before the 
a after which the Amir delivered an impressive speech. He praised ) 
a valour and patriotism and declared that he was proud | 


throne. Turning to the Mullahs he acknowledged 
Afghanistan owed to them for their inestimable services, 
assured ‘his hearers that he would do all in his power 
facilitate the spread of religious education in Afghanistan. 


, A correspondent of the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes from Ladysmith :— 
e _ It is under contemplation to start at Durban an organ 
"e nh of the Indian ofthe Indian by oe ce, The name of the 
eee AS Oro new r be ‘Indian Opinion,’ The prospectus 
ee, rere CU), 20 aay been issued and distributed broadcast both 
et here and in India. The — will contain articles 
ae in four different languages, viz., English, Gujarati, di and Tamil. There is 
likelihood of the venture proving a success provided cordial support is 
extended to it from India. 


ae M. A, BAIG, 
: Oriental Translator to Government. 


« Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
_ Secretariat, Bombay, 24th May 1903, > : 
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: District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


ate 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) 


en ie oe ™ | | : +i | ips 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, : i 
7 
| 
| ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...) Weekly .. —_...) John de Mello ;'East Indian ; 86 cs ewff: Se 
9 Deily | Taegeh and| Poona ... ...| Daily ... sae] Jd pres. jit I ong ooh $ gg 550 
3 |Eastand West ... ...| Bombay... _—,,.| Monthly... _...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 61; J.P.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..| Do. ... .e.| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brf4hman ; 36 ote 500 
5 | Karachi Chronicle .»-| Karachi .. oe ee) ee ..-| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 400 
6 | K&éthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... vee] Daily ee ii Nias) — B.A.; Hindu 190 
7 | Mahrdtta ... vo cock POA 508 ...| Weekly ... ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. 
eg. eae >| Kardchi.. _...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona .. w-| Daily ---| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 see oe * 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ../ 1,000 
11 | Sind Gazette sais ees} Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly ---| M. DeP. Webb ... ial eon a st 500 
12 | Sind Times ia oct DO. gee vee) Do. ave ---/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
18 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 4 _ Merwaénji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;|/ 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
14. | Deshabhakté __... .»| Baroda ... «| Weekly... —«»-| Wasantl4l Sunderl4l Deséi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,300 
he | Brahman); 41. 
i | Oleh: is: see on De ad De eee errs Den tm Des#i; Hindu (Surti] 4,000 
16 | Gujerst Mites... ...| Surat... «| Dar sxe sss] Hormesjidamebedji; Pirsi;44 «ww, Sl 0D 
17 |Gujarét Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad | Do.» -»-| Somall Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bani); 27 ...| 600 
18 | Hindi Punch i... ...| Bombay oe ee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi §p Minn mmgge 800 
19 | Kaiser-i-Hind ...  ...| Do, «« | Do. ... «4 Framji Cowasji Mehta; Pérsi;54 ... ..! 9,900 
20 | Kdéthidwdr News... .».| Rajkot ... .-.| Bi-weekly ---| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 41 ... one sil 400 
21 | Kathidwadr Times ad RA en al Do. - «ee eee Bholdnath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 500 
) Brahman) ; 34 | 
22 | Praja Bandhv ... --- Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... ool @ = MS aciaiat Hindu (Mewdda Beth, 500 
43 | Rast Goftaér case ++» Bombay coat an oak .| Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Parsi; 52 ... of 1,550 
24 | Satya 7 eco = eet «De ees Fortnightly aes gr he cd Hindu (Shrimili 550 
25 | Shri Sayéji Vijay - ...| Baroda... ..| Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 o4s 4,200 
20 |SorysPrakésh ... [Surat ... «| Do. ou  -«| Umedrém Negindss Déyébhéi; Hindh| 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 7 | 
AneoLo-Mariral. . - 
27 | Deen Mitre =... Bombay .. 9 | Dor ou 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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Bombay... Weekly eee Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott ees 


. Dedhine), 36 
Bombay... Bi-weekly Indu Prakssh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Kolhapur Weekly ... Savlirsm Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
Bombay... Bi-weekly Vinfyak Balkrishne * depcied Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 3 
Shtéra ... Weekly ... Ganesh Ball&l Dicidiiaie Hindu (Karhida 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Kolhapur Do. Vindyak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 34. 
Shri Say4ji Vijay Baroda ... Do. Ddmodar Sdévl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


| 40. 

Subodh Patrika ... Bombay... Do. Dwirka#nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 

Sudhdrak ... Poona Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Bréhwan) ; 36. 


Sn? 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


0 Anglo-Lusitano Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 


ExnetisH, PorTuGuUEsE 
AuD CONCANIUM., 


O Bombaense Bombay... Weekly ... F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 
ANGLO-SInDI. 


Sukkur ... Weekly ... (1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL. S ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
e derabad] Do Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
ind). 


Sukkur (Sind)...|. Do. Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
Ancio-Urpv. 


‘Muslim Herald ... Bombay... i eee Yusuf * Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
u madan ; . 


Eneuisu, Mara’'THI aND 
GusaRa'TI. 


— FO: ne we Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 
4. Sreene, 2 aden AND | 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasb 
Vaishnav Bra&hman) ; 41. | 


.... Govind Gan gadhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhmwen); a. 


oy Ismiil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| Nénébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pérsi ; 47 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 34. 
Mahashankar Laliphel Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Bréhman) ; 34. 
-Ardeshar Disaha iGkndhi. Pf4rsi ; 45 ... 


|Kishidas Bhagrinds ; Hindu (K &chia, ¢.c, & 
_~wegetable seller) 3 4 


~, 
Ula. 
a. 


i nt! 
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Name of Publication. 


ad Name, caste and age of Editor. 


eh 


GusaRiTl—continued. 


Din Mani ... 

Gap Sap ... 
Hitechchhu 
 J4m-e-Jah#nooma 
J&m-e-Jamshed .., 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
K4thidwadno Himéyati 
Mahi KAntha Sazette 
Navs4ri Prakash 

Nure Elam 
Ny4yadarshak 

Praja Mitr& 

Praja Pokar ose 
Prax4sh and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand eve 
Samsher Bahadur... 
Sd4nj Vartam4n 


Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar 
Svadesh Banodht ... 


| 


Vishvadarshan 
Hinpt. 
Pandit eee eee Le 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
char. 


KANABESE. 
Digvijaya ... 
Hubli Patra 
Karnatak Vritta 


Loki’ Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 
Resik Ranjini 


Broach ... 
Bombay ... 
a 
Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 


Ahmedabad 
Sadra ... 
Navs@ri ,.. 
Bombay ... 

Ahmedabad 
Karachi... 
BUras cee 
Bombay... 
Do. ave 

Ahmedabad 
Bombay ... 


a —— 


Bombay... 


Gadag ... 
Hubli... 
Dharwar 


ae 
Monthly 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Nath&lal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K&4y 
Bania) s 26. 
Bomanji Navroji K4ébr4ji; Parsi > 44 ... 
Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbén; Parsi;27  ... 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 
Ratanshaw Framji Acha@ria ; Parsi; 28 
Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 iit 
Kahandés Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 


. Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
Joshi Chhaganlai Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi ; 55 ose 

Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 00 

Gatalal Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdali 
Shravak Bania) ; 35. 

Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 

Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... 

Jamnfdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania), 
42. 

Sav4ibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 61. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 

(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48... eee 


Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 
30. 

Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h- 
man) ; 28. ; 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 41; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 30. 

Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 

Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 7 

(1) Shivrém Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhiada Brahman) ; 33. 

(2) Anndcharya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 

Gururdéo Lavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 


| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 27. 
Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér ; Hindu*(Kar- 


K4shin&th Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4 
Br&ihman); 59. . wee 
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Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hinde(V4ni); 27 


Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman), 


Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ohikodi ... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawean Brdhman) ; 38. 

Chiplaun ... Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Marétha) ; 
41. 

Chitragupta Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


| Brdhman) ; 38. 
Dakshin Vritta ... Kolhépur 


Saddshiv Vithal P&rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
: seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
:‘Deshak4lavartamin Erandol ... Mahidey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
Dherwér Vritta Dherwar | Rao S4&heb Antd4ji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu Dene ger Br4hwman) ; 55. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


| man); 38. 
Hindu Punch Shridhar V4man S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman); 39. 
Jagadadarsh K4shinéth Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 50. 
Jagadhitechchha Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
| wan Brahman) ; 73. 
Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
Shivr4m Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
eee Brahman); 36. 
Govind Narayan Kiakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 44, 
Poona... or Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Bombay... Monthiy Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 48. 


’ 


Poona Weekly oe Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 


‘Khéndesh Chitragupta ... Bhén Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
: Brahman) ; 25. 

Khéndesh Vaibhav eee Balwant Jandérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 52. 


Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 26. 


Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 


Do. do. 


N arsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


7 4 
f 


Se eee oe Mia Yashvant ‘Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitpiwan 


Vishnu R4mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
hal 2 Se a Cre ee | (Deshastha Brahman); 49. 

ae eae 6 ef medmagar ...) , Aman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth 
ST ea Ml Ne ee ee | , ; 30. - 


TF) 
- 


Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwa " 


- «Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


¥ 


te 


viet 


Name, caste and age of Bditor. 


MaritHi—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav... 
| Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratn& ... 
Pratod ... oe 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 

Satya Shodhak ... 
Shéhu Vijay... 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sumant ... 
Sudarshan... 
Sudhakar ... 
Udyamotkarsh 
Vartadarsh 

Vidya Vilas 
Vidyarthi... coe 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vrittas@r ... 
Vritta Sudha 
Vydp4ri eee 


SINDI. 


Khairkhah Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Isl4m 
Sind Sudhar 
Sookree 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i- Bambai ese' 
Eombay Punch Bahadur . 
Sultén-ul- Akhbar 


’ 


Mara’THI AND Ka’/NARESE. 


Chandrika... 
Siddheshvar 
¥ 


Vadgaon 
Jalgaon vs. 
Barsi .. 
Islampur 
Yeola ... 
Malegaon 
Ratnagiri 
pe ue 
Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Sdtdra 


Karad 
Ahmednagar 
Pen cee 
Bombay ee. 
Malvan ... 
Kolhapur 
Nandurbar 
Bombay ... 


Wai 
Sdtdra ee 


Poona 


Karachi... 


Weekly ay 
Do. ove 
Monthly 
Weekly... 
Do. 
Do. 


ma ee 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


: Monthly 
Weekly .... 


Daily eee 


]Ganesh Mah4dev Kelka?; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) > 87. 

Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam);.51 ... 


Ramchandra N&rdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 


— Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 

5. 

Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (OChitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 57. 

Gop4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sé4rasvat Brah- 
man) ; 29. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&ti);44 __... 


Bal¢ebhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 

Vdman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brab- 
man); 22. 

Vishnu Naréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brahman); 33. 

Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
Bréihman) ; 36. | 

Nara@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 43. 

Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
24 


Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 48. 

Saddshiv Va4aman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ve 

(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman V4aman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 

Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 37. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid  Farrahk; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 


Do. do. 


| 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 30. 


rete Shivaji Powdr; Hindu (Mar4tha); 
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Krishnarao Trimbakrao Rf&jurkar; Hindy 
(Br&hman) ; 85. 


—e Govind Bodus ;, Hindu (Brahman) ; 


>, ee 
“ of 


rae 
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Kolh4pur Fortnightly Nar@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman). 


Bombay... Weekly... Anton Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
... Be The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of .the Newspaper in the aboy: 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


: 


Hog The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombey Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left-out, and the short a (S| = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
4n Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—, 

| D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are‘not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. — 


1. The Mahrdita refers to the Belgian atrocities upon the natives 
of the Congo Free State as described in the columns 
_ Comments on the atrocities of the Bombay Gazette arid remarks :—‘“ The atrocities 
committed by Belgian traders aid to the charge of the Belgian traders are by no 
upon the natiyes of the , = 
ongo Free State. means inconceivable ; at least they do not appear so 
* Mahrdtta (7), 24th May. tous. We have had enough experience. of foreign 
3 traders during the last century not to doubt the 
existence of such atrocious practices, as the Belgians have been charged with. 
The practices of these traders exactly correspond with the illegal and immoral 
practices of the commercial agents of the’ East India Company. The amputa- 
tion of thumbs was a common practice in India during the last century. ‘lhe 
commercial residents and agents of the Company paid the native weavers al- 
most the same wages as have been reported to be given by the Belgian traders 
to the natives of the Congo State. The Company’s agents, too, used to flog those 
weavers who did not perform the tasks imposed upon them. Nay, laws were 
then framed with the object of forcing the weavers to work for the Company. 
Mr. Dutt in his ‘Economic History of India’ has devoted a chapter to the 
recital of all the abovementioned atrocities, and our readers, on referring to the 
book, will find that every charge now levelled at the heads of the Belgian 
traders might as well be brought against the British merchants of the last 
century. If the Belgians are to be pitied or blamed, it is only because they 
are behind the time. Moreover, the alleged Belgian atrocities are represent- 
ed by a non-Belgian, and these, therefore, are uot clothed in the language 
of justice and civilisation. Had a Belgian been questioned on the point of the 
alleged inhuman conduct of the Beigian traders towards the natives of the 
Congo State, he would certainly have repudiated the charge and remarked that 
they were only following the advice of Mr. Chamberlain in compelling the 
natives of the soil to work and trying to develop the latent resources of the 
Congo State. When Mr. Chamberlain advised the Colonists to compel the Kaffirs 
to work, because, in his opinion, they were very idle men, and would not 


toil hard for the white Colonists, like the Indian coolies, did our contemporary | 


condemn the utterances of the Colonial Secretary as uncompromisingly as he has 
condemred the Belgian atrocities? We resent the brutal conduct of the 
Belgian traders as much as the ill-treatment of the natives in South Africa by 
the Qolonists, If our contemporary cannot bear the sight of wrong and injustice 
we request him to turn his eyes to those parts of the world, the observation of 
- Which would be useful both to himself and his other fellow-subjects. If our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries resolve to write with impartiality on all questions 
whether they affect their selfish interests or not, we are quite sure that they will 
be the most powerful agents in bringing about the material advancement of the 
country.”’ } . 


2. <A gentleman from Calcutta, writing over the nom de plume ‘ India,’ has 
contributed an article to an American newspaper on the 

Desirability of keeping subject of Lord Curzon’sadministration. Apart from 
foreigners acquainted with the gontents of the article, to which we shall advert 


ry aaa Bot on ae on, we shall consider in the first place whether 
Kil (104), 29th May. : itis in any way advantageous to lay our complaints and 


erievances before foreigners. Why should they not 
be laid before our rulers, in the first instance P But the fact that some of our 
countrymen are writing to foreign newspapers about our grievances shows that 
they despair of obtaining a hearing from their rulers. Let the latter see to this 
and make such a thing as an Indian’s appeal to the Press of a foreign country 
impossible in’ future. It is customary at present to carry on an agitation in 
England in order to obtain a redress of our grievances. But we think that we 
should rather place our grievances before the people of France, Russia, 
Germany, &c. Let our people learn French, German, &c., in order that they 
may enlighten the people of France, Germany and other civilised countries 
on the present condition of India and her people. Some of us learn English 


as a means of getting a living. Let others learn ‘foreign languages so 
that they may acquaint foreigners with the condition of India: If news 
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in an Indian journal, . why , should not Indian 
be published ikewise in a Russian organ? It is our duty to 
upon, our present condition and there is nothing -that 
houl prevent us from .discharging that duty. The revelations shoud the 
elgian atrocities in the Congo State have been instrumental in exciti 
the sy athy of European nations towards the oppressed population. We 
ly let foreigners know how, while some Englishmen in India are 
in ker, human beings fall victims to their rifles like wild beasts and 
Ow man-slaughter entails no severer penalty on the person guilty of it than is 
“entailed by the slaughter of an animal. If such things are placed before 
ners by our countrymen, our grievances are sure to meet with at least partial 
redress, Whether the redress is brought about by the agency of these foreigners 
or whether it is spotaneously granted by our own rulers is not a very material 
‘point. Let us, therefore, cultivate intercourse with foreigners. Even our 
own rulers appeal to foreigners for pecuniary help when there is a famine 
in India. t is there to prevent our people then from seeking the help of 
foreigners in educational and other matters in an open though constitutional 
manner? Let us now turn to the contents of the article in the American news- 
paper referred above, What is the estimate formed of the present Viceroy by 
the gentleman from Calcutta, who has sought the hospitability of an American 
journal to ventilate his views? He says that the effect of Lord Curzon’s regime 
is to make the yoke of alien rule utterly unbearable to the people of India 
and that His Lordship has, by the magic of his eloquence, fixed more firmly the 
fetters of servitude round the feet of the Indians, He adds that though nothing 
short of a catastrophe will open the eyes of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy and 
induce them to mend their ways, it is desirable that foreigners should know 
what is going on in India beeause the consciousness that the eye of foreigners is 
upon their acts is bound to exercise a wholesome influence upon our rulers, 


. 8, A nation resting peacefully under the protecting wings of another domi- 
nant nation hasseldom any opportunity for displaying 
Present political activities jtsactivities. Its energies are apt to become paralysed 
of European Powers in Asia for want of a suitable scope for their exercise, India 
considered from an Indian 
om gar pa Saag is at present in such a condition, The only questions 
Kesari (108), 26th May. | weseem to taxe interestin at present are social and 
religious controversies which only tend to spread 
dissensions amongst us. But the prospect is not so hopeless after all. The 
tendency of the conflict of European nations for mastery in Asia is, »s remarked 
by Lord Curzon, to make India gradually the pivot of all Asiatic politics. The 
conflict j is going on at present in Persia, Afghanistan, China, Siam and Man- 
churia. India is, as it were, in the centre of this whirlpool of the activities of the 
_ Givilised world and Indians are bound to take an interest in the final issue of this 
struggle. Their future is bound up with the solution of the question whether 
Asiatics are to remain masters of Asia or whether they are slowly to dwindle out 
of existence like the Kaffirs and the Red Indians. Is the Continent of Asia to be 
‘dominated by the Asiatics or is it merely to form an appendage of Europe like 
Africa? This question must be of absorbing interest to us. Russia will fight 
with Japan for the possession of Corea, and upon the fate of Corea may be said to 
the-fate of China and other Asiatic countries. We wish that Japan will, 
with England’s help, emerge triumphant out of the struggle. Then alone there 
will be peace restored in the far East and India may share in the blessings of such 
uillity. At present the fate of Asiatic countries like China and J apan 
. in the East and of Afghanistan and. Persia in the West may be said to be 
| per cadl in the balance and India cannot rest in peace until political 
eg) is established around her borders, 


4 England is at present placed in a peculiar and delicate position so 
a far as her political and commercial ascendancy among. 


mamentson Mr.Chamber- thy civilised nations of the world is concerned. She has, 
(103). 36th. BM it is true, no. open and avowed enemies just now, but. 
ssily an national danger overtake her, there are 

5 oF reads ive and indifferent. The 

» Healy and France, done a 


omatic service to England by conciliating continental opinion in England’s 


favour, but it is doubtful’how far the entente cordiale secured by the Royal — 


tour would be lasting or stable. In commercial matters, America and Germany 
are England’s formidable'rivals and by means of huge trusts and combines and by 


establishing a system of bounties and subsidies are endeavouring to wrest the: 


m of commercial supremacy from England, It has thus becomea problem of 
serious magnitude with British statesmen how to preserve British ascendancy 
unémpaired and to make her emerge unscathed through the struggle of fierce 
international competition. Mr. Chamberlain has been convinced long ago about 
the necessity of taking measures to strengthen the stability of the British 
Empire. He convened a Conference of Colonial Premiers at the time of the 
Coronation and discussed questions of Imperial unity with them. He is anxious 
to draw the Colonies towards the mother-country and to unite them in bonds 
of closer affinity. He proposed to them a zollverein, but the Colonial 
Premiers turned a cold shoulder towards it because they were convinced that 
England would benefit more by the arrangement than the Colonies, whose 
trade was yet in its infancy. But Mr. Chamberlain was not to be easily 
discouraged from his purpose by the indifferent attitude of the Colonial 
Premiers. He has recently proposed a new fiscal policy by which a system 
of preferential tariffs would be established between England and the Colonies 
and he wishes to obtain a mandate from the country on this question at the 
time of the next general election, which does not now seem to be far distant. 
We do not yet know how far Mr. Chamberlain’s new scheme will commend 
itself tothe British nation. The Conservative organs have expressed them- 
selves to be thoroughly in favour of it, but the Liberal leaders and newspapers 
have taken up an attitude of uncompromising hostility and there are some 
inherent practical difficulties, too, in the way of its realisation. It will create 
dissatisfaction among the middle and the working classes in England and 
will not meet with whole-hearted approval even in Australia. To a thoughtful 
|Indian, however, this controversy about strengthening the foundations of the 
Empire must possess a melancholy interest, because he finds in it no mention of 
this country at all, although India forms an important factor of the Empire. 
How does Mr. Chamberlain forget this country altogether, whenever he talks 
fervently of uniting the mother-country with her daughter-colonies in closer 
friendship ? Does he mean that India is only ‘ a step-child’ or a mere lifeless 
chattel belonging to the Empire ? Howsoever that may be, it is our duty to see 
how our interests will be affected by Mr, Chamberlain’s new scheme, One 
result of the adoption of the scheme will be to make India more and more 
dependent upon England and the British Colonies for her imports and that 
she will have to pay more than she does at present for French and German 
goods when these are subjected to an import duty. The true interests of 
India do not certainly lie in a system of free trade but of protection. But the 
system of protection that India requires should be established not only against 
foreign countries like France and Germany but even against Great Britain and 
her Colonies. By the establishment of such a system and by a system of 
bounties to home manufactures will her nascent industries be stimulated. 
So long as England’s commercial policy in India is guided mainly by a 
consideration of the interests of British traders, Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
will not in any way benefit our country. 


5. ‘The Departmental Committee on the Mercantile Marine have com- 
pleted their report, and found that objections to 
The lascars and the report foreign seamen do not apply to the employment of 
A me Mercantile Marine jascars and British Asiatics. Going a step further, 
se Tomehed (60), 28th tH Committee have recommended that the language 
May, Thee. pore Saar Vari. test and other restrictions proposed against foreigners 
mén (72), 27th May. should not apply tolascars. They have fully recog- 
| nised the latter’s seaworthy qualities and have 
unanimously favoured their pag 2 Singers This is a great victory for the 
or lascars, who have been so foully traduced at Home and in the Colonies, 
fe shall not be so sanguine as to suppose that the Committee’s: report..w 


rehabilitate the lascar in the eyes of those who can never bear to think well@of : 


any of God’s creatures who are born black. But happily such persons are not 
in the majority.” [The Sdnj Vartmdn makes similar comments.) 
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> x ...6 “The judgmentiof ‘the. Mercantile -Marine Committee. of the Board, 
oe lapels ay? Ste ye. ‘ayy of . Trade in favour of the lascars is even more 
gp 0? Of India (18), 30th catisfactory than the tardy and grudging con- 
Pe faa -eessions-‘made to Asiatics in the Transvaal. In the. 
“@ase of the lascars, the offensiveness of their manners and habits could not be 
put. forward as an excuse for excluding them from employment: the main 
ruestion was about their seaworthiness, and the recognition of this qualification. 
in them is a piece of justice for which they will thank the Committee, and 
among their supporters Sir M. M. Bhownagree and Khan Bahadur Chichgar,” 


7. Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s remarks upon Dr. Hutchinson’s 
lecture on leprosy, the Arunodaya writes :—It was a 
Lord George Hamilton’s misfortune of this country that Lord George was 
re ay tho av wig mae hitherto ignorant of the actual properties of salt. 
roo «egos “Y But even if he had been aware of these we do not 
Arunodaya(86),24th May. think his knowledge would have been of any benefit 
to the people of India, because from his speech we 
ther that he cares more for the revenue of the country than for the health of 
he people. If it were not so, he would not have said that a further reduction 
in the salt tax would be possible only when such reduction did not in any way 
interfere with the revenue receipts. Noone can deny that the imposition of 
the salt tax has greatly told upon the health of the Indians. Formerly they 
were strong and stout but now they are mere shadows of their former selves. 
It is strange that the people of India alone should be subjected to a tax from 
which every other country on the face of the earth that we know of is free. 
Moreover, the tax is unnatural in its very principle. Why should a commodity, 
that Providence in His unexampled bounty has bestowed in abundance upon 
mankind and the production of which hardly requires any labour from them, be 
liable to a tax P 


8. Ever since the introduction of British rule in India, the wealth of the 

a's - country is being annually drained away in con- 
. Alleged extravagance of sequence of the extravagant scale on which the admi- 
7g administration in istration is conducted. This drain is really at the 
‘Vrittasér (142), 25th May; Oot of the frequent recurrence of famines in India, 
Pratod (128), 25th May. A fair idea of the extravagant costliness of the admi- 
. nistration will be gained from the figures of an 
ex-civilian’s earnings from India, which were recently reported to the Amrita 
Bazdr Patrika by its London correspondent. It appears that Mr. Masters, late 
of the Madras Civil Service, left by his will a fortune of 60 lakhs of rupees to 
his children. ‘This sum represents his net savings while the amount he must 
have spent out of his earnings while in service and during retirement on 
maintaining himself and his family must have amounted to at least 40 lakhs of 
rupees, His gross earnings, therefore, amount to a crore of rupees! The fact 
that a single member of the Civil Service drew the enormous amount of one 
‘crore of rupees from this country shows conclusively how terrible must be the 
: by which the country’s blood is being sucked by foreigners. If we 
add to this the burdens of military expenditure, construction of railways, 
_&c., we need not wonder at the frequency of famines in India. How can 
our: rulers shut their eyes to such facts as these and assert that famines 
are caused in this country by the failure of rains. This process of the exploita- 
‘Tion of the country by foreigners has been going on unchecked during the last 
century anda half! What country, we ask, would not have been reduced to 
utter destitution long ere this by such a terrible scourge. We trust Government 


‘ures hae oe She Pan 


‘will even now devote some attention to this question, [The Pratod writes in 
Anes Main} 
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~- 9. The Editor of the Voice of India writes :—* Waiting for a bus one 


ee to. afternoon, somewhere near the Houses of Parliament, 
| What is Ind Pi oma I was accosted by Lord Kimberley, who. asked me to 
eS oe ee aay oth WSlK across with him to the Foreign Office if I had. 
iis ae Ma RC ac gs . Moto ng better todo. I gladly accepted the invita- 
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yy asker what I thought, in one word,.-to be India’s. chief want.; 
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I reflected for a few moments, and then said ‘character.’ ‘Yes,’ assented he: 
half-musing; ‘character is a large word,’ After a further exchange of ideas,. 
His Lordship again asked *‘ What do you think to be the greatest need of the 
British Administration in India?’ ‘ Why, character, again,’ I replied readily.. 
Then we went into a discussion of the growing unpopularity of British 
rule in India. I ventured to state that in some respects the British Government 
showed a deterioration‘of character, I referred in particular to the Civil Service 
and other examinations held in England as well as India, and to the differential 
treatment they had begun to suggest. The whole thing seemed to declare— 
‘Natives not wanted.’ Why, then, undertake to treat us all as equally the 
subjects of the Queen ? Why parade the great Proclamation? Let us have 
plain-speaking and plain-dealing, sothat we may divert our thoughts and 
energies into other channels. Look at the subject of Simultaneous Civil Service 
Examinations as mooted by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji. Could there be any question 
as to the justness of the claim ?......... Look, again, at the fate of the Statutory 
Civil Service, inaugurated by the best-abused of Viceroys, Lord Lytton. Read 
his minutes and desptches on the subject, if not the whole correspondence of 
which the Statutory Civil Service was the outcome. And look at the abortive 
result. Assoonas the authorities saw that Statutory Civilians were growing in 
number and importance, they condemned the service and came out with the 
Public Service Commission presided over by Sir Charles Aitchison and 
patronized by Lord Dufferin. What has the country gained by this change of 
front? What has been the net result of the Commission’s recommendations P 
Here was the Statutory Civil Service, guaranteeing us so many appointments 
annually under astatute. Think of the number of native Civilians we would have 
had by this time, of the saving to the State owing to the two-thirds scale of salary, 
of the whole of the salaries and pensions paid to the Statutories remaining in 
India; above all, of the moral advantage conferred by the scheme. but the 
Indian authorities never liked the Statutory Civil Service; they hardly ever 
treated the Statutories as these had a right to be treated.......... The same 
remarks apply more or less to the composition of our Subordinate Services. 
Nearly twenty years ago a Bengali friend wrote in the Indian Spectator a- 
series of articles showing how utterly inadequate was the educated native 
element in the subordinate departments of the State—how even posts specifically 
reserved for natives had been given away to others. Have things improved 
much since then? Let us have the figures for each department— Pulice, Forest, 
Abkari, Salt, Opium, Railway, Telegraph, Post, andso on. If my inference be 
valid, what does it show but a steady deterioration of character in the Govern- 

ment? ‘Thisis, aryway, how it strikesa sympathetic and discriminating critic of 
Government: one who is never swayed by prejudice, and who often puts himself 
in the position of those whom he has to criticise—in fact, who makes allowances 
for the Englishman‘in India such as his own people would be slow to make. 
If the official mind will divest itself.of race exclusiveness and the pride of place, 
it will see that the attitude it has taken up of late is untenable. To educate 
the people, and then deprive them of the first-fruits of the education—is not 
this fatal to success and popularity ? ‘This mental attitude—I do not think it 
is a settled policvy—has created so much distrust that people are now willing 
to believe almost anything against the Government. There has undoubtedly 
been a feeling somewhere that Government did not like Mr. Tata’s gift to the 
nation to prosper. Nothing could be farther from the truth—the Local Govern- 
ment, the Government of India, and the Secretary of State have all been 
anxious to make the best of the benefaction. But somehow it came to be 
believed that Government did not wisk a body of specially educated men to 
be created, and the delay on the part of the Supreme Government lent colour 
to the belief.. Are there not officials in India who think the easiest way of 

‘ruling the country is to keep it in a state of stagnation, preventing it from deve- 
loping her moral as well as material resources? And was this not made clear in 
the case of a certain versifier who exhorted his countrymen to be up and doing 
‘in the fields of commerce, industry and art, and with the approval and co-opera- 
‘tion of the British, to win the privilege of self-government, but who was s 

down as inciting the people to throw off the foreign yoke? So far as to Govern- 

‘ment. How about. the people? Is theirs an attitude to be commended? 

‘Take, for instance, this very question of specialised higher education. What 

con 274—4 | 
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V6. we. done to help our best. talents in shat direction? How many gifted 
youtig men have we sent to Hurope and America to develop their special 
‘gifts to their fullest capacity and to enrich the country on their return? 
Have we collected a fund the interest of which should be used as grants-in-aid 
—- fer, the most. promising students going in for the Civil Service and other 
> + °° °#£‘@xaminations? Government could do little in this matter, compared with what 
» weourselves coulddo. Let every community in India organise a fund and 
>  ‘%§ge it in a businesslike manner on the best talents of the country, and in 
—  -—-—CO wentty to thirty years we shall secure an army of pioneers spreading progress 

a and prosperity over. the land, and at the same time adding largely to the fund 
wien in the. first instance,...,....... Here is poor Jamsetji Tata, with thirty to 
os forty lakhs of rupees in hand, going a-begging. Will Government kindly under- 
a take to use the money in the best interests of the country? Will his wealthy 
“oes egompatriots kindly come forward to co-operate? The Government have at 
last made a response, Where are the patriots? ‘lo such a cause they ought to 
give by tens of thousandsand hundreds of thousands. What do we find instead ? 
Apathy, envy, ridicule. The fact is we have very little character in us as 
public men and very little character in our public movements. Patriotism with 
us has come to mean stereotyped denunciation of Government measures and a 
demand upon them for all possible and impossible things. As patriots we have 
yet to evolve honest self-help, And to evolve self-help we must have the 
character to rise above self, to sink personal interests, party squabbles, race and 
elass differences. Not till we have learnt, as a race, to be true to ourselves, to 
depend more upon ourselves than upon others, shall we realise the advent of 
true self-government and national prosperity,” 
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‘ 10. “It is time now that the public were taken into confidence by the 
ee a ee Government with regard to the appointment of 
staal ities, Lord Curzon’s successor. The Home Government 
" Ja@m-e-Jamshed (60), 28th must have by this time made up their mind in the 
May, Eng. cols.; Bombay matter, and it is hard to see what difficulty there 
Samachér (51), 28th May. = gould be in announcing their intentions to the public. 
The people here and in England seem extremel 
anxious to know on whom the choice ot His Majesty’s Government has fallen, 
and a definite statement on the subject will be received with a sense of relief 
and gratitude. Lord Milner, who was spoken of as a probable successor of 
oe. Lord Curzon, has definitely announced his intention of not quitting South 
aa Africa: till his work is completed there. Mr. Brodrick continues to be 
Mie. thrust upon our notice every time there is a talk about the reconstruction 

of the Uabinet. On the other hand, conflicting reports are being almost 

daily received about Lord Curzon’s own intentions. The latest of them is 

that the Home Government, while not unfavourable to an extension of Lord 
a ‘Curzon’s term of office, are disinclined to propose legislation enabling His 
— =>  ‘Bxcellency to visit England. The Cabinet, it is said, desire an alteration of 
— \ the law, on general grounds, but fear Parliamentary opposition. There is also 
’ the fear, it seems, of the India Council objecting. Are we to understand 
. that. the India Council is permitted to have a voice in the appointment of the 
Viceroy? ‘There are sound reasons why India likes to see Lord Curzon 
atthe helm of affairs for a few years more, and it would be a pity, indeed, if 
_. technical difficulties. stand jn the way of this wish being fulfilled.”’ [The 
_. Bombay. Samachdr in writing on the same subject deprecates the introduction 
ial legislation in order to enable Lord Curzon to take a holiday to 
before his term of office is renewed.] 


bit 


ae. ~-* 1i, “Speculation has once more revived as to the chances of an 
ek ea of India (13) extension of the Viceroy’s term of office. We cannot 
ae ——_ ee ” ee , = say how matters really stand, but much depends 
ES a eS ae Be ey the position of the Ministry itself. If there 
ee erly dimolution and the Ministers are not sure of coming back into 
_— '”*. SBowet. they may .be te to nominate their own Vicerdy in succession to 
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‘year or two. Personally he would be the wiser for returning Home within the 
period ; but his sense of duty is sure to triumph over personal inclinations or 
interests,”’ me : 


12. ‘Reuter announces that the draft of the Municipal ordinance for sub- 
: mission to the Transvaal Legislative Council concedes 
_ Lord Milner and the posi- Municipal franchise to ‘ educated and socially quali- 
sed groggy settlers 10 fied’ coloured persons. Only a few days ago it was 
"Gujardti (15), 24th May, a@nnounced that the Transvaal Government intended 
Eng. cols. to make a similar distinction in the matter of assigning 

: locations to Asiatics, and the present Municipal 
ordinance is based upon the same principle. What gives special import- 
ance to the present announcement is that the principle in question has been 
endorsed in emphatic terms by Lord Milner who, in his address to the Congress 
of the Transvaal Municipal Delegates at Pretoria, appealed for more liberal treat- 
ment to ‘educated coloured persons.’ Lord Milner is not disposed to encourage 
the indiscriminate influx of Asiatics as traders or settlers and holds that opposi- 
tion to Asiatic immigration should be based upon sound, social and economic 
reasons. These reasons are henceforward to be employed for checking the 
influx of Asiatics. It is not difficult to see how they are apt to be twisted and 
perverted according to the promptings of self-interest. But it seems that 
Mr, Chamberlain and Lord Milner have discovered the solution of the 
Asiatic immigration question in the distinction between Asiaties who are 
educated and civilised and those who are not. It is not very edifying in this 
century to see Lord Milner driven to protest strongly against blind hostility to 
colour. But none the less are we glad that he has done so with vigour. From 
the tenor of his remarks, it appears not that he is prepared to concede hny 
political rights even to civilised Asiatics, but that he will not countenance 
that colour prejudice which would deny them other privileges which white men 
enjoy. We doubt whether the principle now authoritatively enunciated by the 
Transvaal Government does full justice to the rights of His Majesty’s subjects 
in South Africa. And it is further doubtful if even that principle will be 
honourably adhered to in practice. Whether Lord Milner’s fervent protest 
against blind colour prejudice will result in any permanent change in the 
attitude of the white settlers remains to be seen, though we confess we are 
quite sceptical on the point.”’ 


18. “For the first time Lord Milner has opened his mouth on behalf 
of educated Indians and exhorted the Colonists 
to accord to them that just, generous and honourable 

‘ treatment which they deserve as gentlemen. We are 
indeed grateful to His Lordship for this public declaration of opinion as well as 
for his vigorous protest against the ‘blind hostility to colour’ betrayed by 
the Colonists, So far all is well, It may be taken for granted that _Lord 
Milner spoke with the full acquiescence and support of the Colvnial Minister. 
It, however, remains to be seen how the Transvaal Congress deals with 
the provisions on this behalf in the Municipal Code. Let us hope that after 
the robust pronouncement of the High Commissioner, there will be no further 
opposition and that the provisions regulating the entry of educated Indians 
will not be so modified as to leave murmurings behind which may need a 
stronger agitation to remove. At the same time we must not forget the poor 
indentured coolies. ‘Their lot even on the plantations in India is hard enough 
in all conscience. And it is to be wished that under the wgis of the British 
High Commissioner they may thrive in a strange and distant clime. In short, 
that they may be treated more as free human beings than the slaves of their 
task-masters,” It should be the constant endeavour of the enfranchised educated 
Indian to see that he is not badly treated. ‘The former should always come to 
the aid of his less fortunate brother, mute and helpless, who is oftener than not 
the victim of that legalised tyranny and oppression which the chartered and 
omnipotent capitalist is never slow to se on him, The lawlessness - of 
capital everywhere is now a by-word of reproach and a lasting stigma on the 


Kaiser-t-Hind (19), 24th 
May, Eng. cols. 


so-called higher and more refined civilisation of the twentieth century.” 


rot gg eertire last be. ro Aga the dark horizon of - South 
Africa. The draft of the Municipal ordinance, 
ee which i is to be submitted to the Tenmsvea! Legislative 
6 are told, municipal franchise to educated and socially 
ured persons. This is altogether a step in the right direction, and one 
rages us to hope that better ideas of duty and obligation towards 
jects will now in to prevail with the South African Colonists, 
Follow ation exempting Indians of education and 
ivilisation from the operation of the law compelling Asiatics to trade in 
iwaars, specially set apart for the purpose, this ordinance, granting 
saitisitel” chive to educated and socially qualified persons, encourages us 
to hope that the Colonists may yet be brought to a correct appreciation of 
the unnatural conduct they are. pursuing towards the Indians. Lord Milner 
Delenst to have given some very wholesome advice to the Congress of Municipal 
tes assombled at. Pretoria, the other day, when he exhorted them to 
elie” thelr opposition to the admission of ‘coloured persons upon sound, 
por and economic reasons.’ It is clear that if they decided to be guided by 
such reasons, there would be no persecution of the Indians; for at least on 
one of the grounds, if not both, the Colonists must soon get convinced that 
‘the natives are useful to them and to their country. .......... While on the 
one hand the Transvaal Legislative Council has prepared a draft ordinance 
for giving more equitable treatment to educated and socially qualified Asiatics, 
the Oolonial Office is, on the other, reviving the old iniquitous laws of 
Krnger &-Co., which had called forth, at the time, such vehement protests from 
Mr, Chamberlain himself. The Colonial Secretary has announced in the House 
of Commons that a revival of the old Transvaal anti-Asiatic Law is, owing to 
mae feeling in the Colony, necessary pending legislation. ‘But the law would 
je enforced leniently,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, * and with due regard to ed ucated 
Asiatics and the vested interests of traders.’ This is no doubt something 
but the Indians will find it extremely difficult to understand the mars 
attitude of a Government that consents, in obedience ‘to public feeling,’ to 
revive an unjust law from the book of a corrupt oligarchy, and gives an 
assurance, in the same breath, that it will be leniently enforced.”’ 


15, “The Transvaal Government Gazette contains the following notifi- 
re ra rie, oo cation :—‘ With regard to the residence of Asiatics, 
Muy. y .Anere. (15), which by law is confined to those streets, wards and 
locations which may be set apart for the purpose, 
His "Excellency has decided that an exception shall be made in favour 
of those whose intellectual attainments or social qualities and habits of life 
appear to entitle them to it, and has accordingly resolved thatany Asiatic 
who shall prove to the satisfaction of the Colonial Secretary that he holds 


is ils oF higher educational certificate from the Educational Department in 
Cees or 


any other British Colony or Dependency, or that he is able and 
willing to adopt a mode of living not repugnant to European ideas, nor in 
ont Saas with sanitary laws, may apply to the Colonial Secretary for a letter of 
exemption which shall enable him to reside elsewhere than in a place specially 
pet apart~for Asiatios,’ This is not bad, if the law is worked in the right 
pirit. But if it is not, and exemptions are refused as in the cases on which Mr. 
- Chamberlain was interrogated in the House of Commons by Sir M. M. Bhow- 
. Bagtee, the notification may remain a dead-letter. Yet Lord Milner’s recent 
> ‘utterances are likely to. have: some effect and the law will not perhaps be 
- Invariably y oabas read ‘That i is some consolation for the present.” 


ary. ‘the Advocate of India has given the public 
in, into the recommendations of the Police 
Pon is reported that the total cost of 
in India would be no less than three 

¥ annum—the share of the Bombay 

d at twenty-five lakhs. 

system of Police 

ly augmented and 
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do not grudge any reasonable increase in the police expenditure of the country, 
but we should certainly protest if the demand for reform in Police adminis. 


tration on the part of the people is made an excuse for creating fat posts in 


the Department for Englishmen. It would come as a grievous disappointment 
to the public, if the Government, instead of doing justice to the claims of 
educated natives, gives a monopoly of the new appointments to Europeans and 
Burasians.”” [The Aesari writes:—If the information published by the 
correspondent of the Advocate of India re the probable recommendations of 
the Police Commission be true, we would only remark for the present that 
the Commission has not done much good to the public, | 


17. We are constrained to express our disappointment at the recommend- 
: ae ations reported to have been made by the Police 
Bombay Samdchér (51), Commission, The Commissioners have apparently 
96th May; Jam-e-Jamshed ~, 
(60), 26th May; Sanj Var- discovered no better remedy to reform the abuses 
tamen (72), 26th May. in Police administration than an increase in the pay 
of the higher officers of the Department. Thus they 
would have the salary of the Inspector General of Police trebled and that of 
the District Superintendents of Police also proportionately increased. Surely 
this would be practising extravagance with a vengeance and it is not easy to see 
how the recommendation, if given effect to, can improve the morale of the rank 
and file of the Police. Besides the proposal would tend to close the higher 
grades in the Police service more effectually against educated natives than before. 
The only remedy in our opinion for bringing about reform in the Police 
Department is to throw open the higher grades in the service to educated natives. 
Unless this is done, all so-called efforts at reforming the force are fore- 
doomed to failure. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Sdnj Vartamdn make similar 
comments. | 


18. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—Among the seven 


questions referred to the Police Commission, the 

Desirability of increasing one referring to the increase of the detective Police 
the detective element in the forge in the country occupies no mean place. The 
ee ee Criminal Investigation Department, which f t 
Indu Prakésh (31), 25th rimina nves 15a 100 epartMent, WIC orms par 
May, of the City Police in Bombay at present, has shown 
satisfactory results and if the Police in each district 

were to havea detective branch added on to it, it would no doubt show equally 


satisfactory results and render material aid not only in detecting crime and 


preventing oppression by the Police but tend to root out the evil of corruption, 


which prevails more or less in every branch of the administration. Hven in the 
Postal and Telegraph Departments, low-paid subordinates levy illegal contribue 
tions from ignorant persons, Contractors in the Publit Works Department 
are, it is well known, required to grease the palms of those with whom it rests 
to pass their bills, while in the Revenue and Judicial Departments corruption 
is so notoriously prevalent that nothing short of an army of clever detectives will 


avail to put down the evil. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Police Come - 


mission will deem it their duty to suggest a very large infusion of the detective 
element in the present Police force. 


19. “ Nothing is more gratifying than the news that the Presidentship of 

the next-Indian National Congress has been offered 

_ Reported a the Hi © to Sir Henry Cotton, retired Chief Commissioner of 

msm Aly hag Cott, Assam.....;. We think no better selection for the high 
Congress to Sir H. Votton, ‘ ; 

late Chief Commissioner of honour could have been made. Sir Henry Cotton’s 
Assam. = experience of this country for the period of a genera- 

Prakéshak (48), 22nd May, tion, attained in various official capacities, his know- 


Eng, cols, ledge of our manners and customs, his intimacy with 


. the intricacies of our agrarian system and his ac uaintance with the needs of | 
our country eminently qualify him to guide the deliberations of. our national. 


assemibly.”” . 
pox 274—5 


an increase in the pay of officers in the various grades is recommended. We 
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rays of good sense and wisdom. 


6) Th. * Some glimpses of the dawning 
Si bas Goi: “¢93) eax, CAD, at last be-had on the dark horizon of South 
Pee = (May Bag, col. Africa. The draft of the Municipal ordinance, 

oh a May, ae which is to be submitted to the Transvaal Legislative 


Ooancil, : , we are told, municipal franchise to educated and socially 
qualified coloured persons. This is altogether a step in the right direction, and one 
Which encourages us to hope that better ideas of duty and obligation towards 
jeir fellow-subjects will now begin to prevail with theSouth African Colonists. 
Following as it does the regulation exempting Indians of education and 
civilisation from the operation of the law compelling Asiatics to trade in 
bazaars, specially set apart for the purpose, this ordinance, granting 
municipal franchise to educated and socially qualified persons, encourages us 
to hope that the Colonists may yet be brought to a correct appreciation of 
the unnatural conduct they are pursuing towards the Indians. Lord Milner 
appears to have given some very wholesome advice to the Congress of Municipal 
De egates assembled at Pretoria, the other day, when he exhorted them to 
base their opposition to the admission of ‘coloured persons upon sound, 
social and economic reasons.’ It is clear that if they decided to be guided by 
such reasons, there would be no persecution of the Indians; for at least on 
one of the grounds, if not both, the Colonists must soon get convinced that 
‘the natives are useful to them and to their country. ......... While on the 
one hand the Transvaal Legislative Council has prepared a draft ordinance 
for giving more equitable treatment to educated and socially qualified Asiatics, 
the Colonial Office is, on the other, reviving the old iniquitous laws of 
Kruger &-Co., which had called forth, at the time, such vehement protests from 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Colonial Secretary has announced in the House 
_ of Commons that a revival of the old Transvaal anti-Asiatic Law is, owing to 
- public feeling in the Colony, necessary pending legislation. ‘But the law would 
By. be enforced leniently,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘and with due regard to educated 
Asiatics and the vested interests of traders.” This is no doubt something ; 
but the Indians will find it extremely difficult to understand the mental 
attitude of a Government that consents, in obedience ‘to public feeling,’ to 
revive an unjust law from the book of a corrupt oligarchy, and gives an 
assurance, in the same breath, that it will be leniently enforced.”’ 


E 15, “The Transvaal Government Gazette contains the following notifi- 
ee pe eee cation :—‘ With regard to the residence of Asiatics, 
eS | May. e of Indsa (13), which by law is confined to those streets, wards and 
a locations which may be set apart for the purpose, 
Be His *Excellency has decided that an exception shall be made in favour 
of those whose intellectual attainments or social qualities and habits of life. 
appear to entitle them to it, and has accordingly resolved thatany Asiatic 
~=. who shall prove to the satisfaction of the Coloniai Secretary that he holds 
ian any higher educational certificate from the Educational Department in 
fe. _ this or any other British Colony or Dependency, or that he is able and 
_ ‘willing to adopt a mode of living not repugnant to European ideas, nor in 
conflict with sanitary laws, may apply to the Colonial Secretary for a letter of 
-exemption which shall enable him to reside elsewhere than in a place specially 
set-apart-for Asiatics.’ This is not bad, if the law is worked in the right 
spirit. But if it is not, and exemptions are refused as in the cases on which Mr. 
Chamberlain was interrogated in the House of Commons by Sir M. M. Bhow- 
sree, the notification may remain a dead-letter. Yet Lord Milner’s recent 
jes are likely to have some effect and the law will not perhaps be 
bly set at naught. That is some consolation for the present.” 


16. “Our .contemporary the Advocate of India has given the public 
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ie Reieenimeidaticnn 22 inkling into the recommendations of the Police 
1¢ Police Commission... .Commission. It is reported that the total cost of 


Police reform in India would bé no less than three 
ores of rupees per Aannum—the share of the Bombay 
_ | Presidency alone being estimated at twenty-five lakhs. 
eposed. tobe made in the existing system of Poliog 
fipervising ‘staff is to be considerably augmented and 
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an increase in the pay of officers in the various grades is recommended. We 
do not grudge any reasonable increase in the police expenditure of the country, 
but we should certainly protest if the demand for reform in Police adminis- 
tration on the part of the people is made an excuse for creating fat posts in 
the Department for Englishmen. It would come as a grievous disappointment 
to the public, if the Government, instead of doing justice to the claims of 
educated natives, gives a monopoly of the new appointments to Europeans and 
Kurasians.” [The Aesari writes:—If the information published by the 
correspondent of the Advocate of India re the probable recommendations of 
the Police Commission be true, we would only remark for the present that 
the Commission has not done much good to the public. } 


17. We are constrained to express our disappointment at the recommend- 
AE ee ations reported to have heen made by the Police 
Bombay Samdchér (51), Commission, The Commissioners have apparentl 
96th May; Jam-e-Jamshed -, pp y. 
(60), 26th May; Sanj Var- discovered no better remedy to reform the abuses 
taman (72), 26th May. in Police administration than an increase in the pay 
of the higher officers of the Department. Thus they 
would have the salary of the Inspector General of Police trebled and that of 
the District Superintendents of Police also proportionately increased. Surely 
this would be practising extravagance with a vengeance and it is not easy to see 
how the recommendation, if given effect to, canimprove the morale of the rank 
and file of the Police. Besides the proposal would tend to close the higher 
grades in the Police service more effectually against educated natives than before, 
The only remedy in our opinion for bringing about reform in the Police 
Department is to throw open the higher grades in the service to educated natives. 
Unless this is done, all so-called efforts at reforming the force are fore- 
doomed to failure. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Sdnj Vartamdn make similar 
comments. | 


18. <A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—Among the seven 


questions referred to the Police Commission, the 

Desirability of increasing one referring to the increase of the detective Police 
sagas ign mm the force in the country occupies no mean place. The 
et, Denk tik (31), 25th Criminal Investigation Department, which forms part 
May, of the City Police in Bombay at present, has shown 
satisfactory results and if the Police in each district 

were to havea detective branch added on to it, it would no doubt show equally 
satisfactory results and render material aid not only in detecting crime and 
preventing oppression by the Police but tend to root out the evil of corruption, 
which prevails more or less in every branch of the administration. Hven in the 
Postal and Telegraph Departments, low-paid subordinates levy illegal contribue 
tions from ignorant persons, Contractors in the Publit Works Department 
are, it is well known, required to grease the palms of those with whom it rests 
to pass their bills, while in the Revenue and Judicial Departments corruption 
is so notoriously prevalent that nothing short of an army of clever detectives will 


avail to put down the evil. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Police Come - 


mission will deem it their duty to suggest a very large infusion of the detective 
element in the present Police force. 


19. “ Nothing is more eratifying than the news that the Presidentship of 
the next-Indian National Congress has been offered 
Reported offer of the Fre- +, gi» Henry Cotton, retired Chief Commissioner of 


ee te y* = Cotten Assam...,... We think no better selection for the high 
late Chief Commissioner of honour could have been made. Sir Henry Cotton’s 
Assam, experience of this country for the period of a genera- 


Prakdshak (48), °2nd May, tion, attained in various official capacities, his know- 
woe se ledge of our manners and customs, his intimacy with 
the intricacies of our agrarian system and his ac uaintance with the needs of 
our country eminently qualify him to guide the deliberations of our national 
assembly.” | | ie SRY Ho ae 
gos 274—5 
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)) 20. * Weare glad, to learn that our townsman, the Honourable Mr. G. K. 
Seb he be Gokhale, has beenrenominated to the Viceroy’s Council, 
: Beason ot the xe 7s aoetie a non-official member of the Fayre ig local 
soph 4 tive Council has very little to do except to put 
ee ie : pohly am some interpellations and pr speeches at Council 
.  meetingsnowandthen, He can as much influence the 
policy or administration. of the Government as the sails of a ship can change the 
direction of the wind. But still it is aresponsible position.......... Mr. Gokhale 
has very creditably sustained the réle ussigned to him, and it was but proper 
that his services should be recognised by re-election. His courageous utter- 
ances in the presence of one of the most masterful Viceroys on the occasion 
of the Budget debates for the last two years reveal a new quality in him 
which even his best friends had not formerly discovered, and now that he is 
free from the trammels of an aided educational institution, we might very 
well look upon him to develop and utilize it in a proper manner. Some fears 
were at one time entertained about his re-election on account of the reported 
ambition of a Bombay merchant, but we are glad to see that these fears have 
proved groundless.” 


21. The agriculturists in this district are at present suffering from a 
Be scarcity of rab for the preparation of their lands 
Pe. \ Scarcity of rad for agricul- fy tillage. Formerly, they used to gather rab 
he ural operations in the Kon- 
= kan districts and = request materials from scrub and jungle in waste land, 
to the authorities in the but now all waste lands are gradually being brought 
: — « Bhodhai (198), 244h pe pe cr age and — , : terrible may cw A 
ot ’ of rabfelt by the agriculturists for manuring their 
BR el "Ohikitea (94), 27th fields. Concurrently with an extension of the cropped 
area, we witness the phenomenon of very poor crop 
outturns because there are no rab materials available in sufficient quanti- 
ties to serve as manure for the fields. Does this matter attract the atten- 
tion of the Cirele Inspectors and have they devised any means to supply the 
want? Their sole anxiety seems to be to enhance the land assessment. We 
learn that in the Thana Distriet agriculturists are carefully taught to 
piek up rab materials for their holdings from the Government forest 
reserves without. doing injury to the trees and plants. If the necessity of extend- 
. ing facilities to the agriculturists for gathering rad is felt in Thana, why should 
Se it not be felt in this district ? We hope the local authorities will seriously 
os pple with this question and devise means to remove a keenly felt want of 
the Konkan agriculturists. [The Chzkitsak makes somewhat similar remarks 
in connection with the present condition of agriculture in the Belgaum District 
and requests the local authorities to extend special facilities to the agricul- 
turists to use minor forest produce for manuring their fields. | 


a . 22. A correspondent writes to the Kesarz:—Complaints are heard at pre- 
a sent about the working of the Irrigation Department 
Complaints ogainst the under Mr. Visvesvaraya, It is said that a number of 
authorities of the Irrigation petitions have been made to the higher authorities 
ent at Poona, 
eeart (108), 26th May. %gainst Mr. Visvesvaraya and his Assistant Mr. Vartak, 
and that an enquiry is being made into the matter, 
Howsoever that be, it is true that in the past there were not so many complaints 
against the Irrigation authorities, though the staff was smaller and the irrigated 
area moro than at present. — It seems, therefore, that the present system of 
working the Department is at fault. The Executive Engineer’s sanction is 
required for most trivial matters and even highly-paid sibordinates have no 
ion left to them. The Executive Engineer has placed a number of 
Aarassing ecg ort the way of poor rayats wishing to obtain the benefit 
of- irri aoe , Mw ¢ are required to dance attendance upon a number of officials 
and permé ee, sugarcane is most sparingly given. Mr. Visvesvaraya 
vi 


mice in fruit plantations though such objection 
rri Act and the benevelent intentions of oe 
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fruit plantations which take a number of years before these bring any pfofit ; but 
if they are prevented from growing vegetables they must necessarily suffer a 
serious loss. Many persons intend bringing suits for damages in the matter. 
As regards the complaints against Mr. Vartak, it is said that he abuses his 
authority in irrigating some of his own lands near the village of Kothrud 
with canal water, while no water is available for irrigating the lands of 
the neighbouring landholders. At one time, exception was taken to the 
appointment of another native officer in the Irrigation Department at 
Poona, on the ground that he held lands in the district. If this be true, why 
was not a similar objection raised to the appointment of Mr. Vartak? The 
successful working of the Irrigation Department depends upon administrative 
capacity and not on mere book-learning or efficiency in office routine. It is to 
be hoped that Government will pay more attention to this matter. Fortunately, 
the Superintending Engineer is listening to the complaints of the people and is 
anxious to redress them. I hope he willduly inquire into the matter and 
remove all cause for complaint. | 


23. We wonder when we shall hear the last of assaults by insolent Euro- 
Alleged assault by a Euro- Peans upon respectable natives. While Captain Win- 
pean officer on Mr. Husein ter’s case is still fresh in the public mind, a similar 
Tyabji at Victoria Terminus, incident is reported to have occurred at the Victoria 
aa iis on Terminus, Bombay. In the afternoon of the 22nd in- 
ec, amshed (60), 20% stant, a European Military Officer, Captain Francis 
Kroko (who is according to some accounts a French- 

man), and Mr. Husein Badrudin’Tyabji, Barrister-at-Law, were at the booking 
office, Victoria Terminus, when a misunderstanding arose between the two 
parties. The European used abusive language towards Mr. Tyabji and twice 
struck him with his fist. Mr. Tyabji demanded his assailant’s name which the 
latter refused to give. At Kalyan and Neral attempts were again made to get 
the assailant’s name but without avail. At Lanowli, the matter was reported to 
the Superintendent, Railway Police, but the European still obstinately refused to 
vive his name. He was then arrested by the Police Superintendent and com- 
pelled to hand over his card. Mr. Tyabji, we learn, intends to take furthe 
steps in the matter. | 


24, Mr. Brown, Assistant Collector, Surat, came over to Jalalpur on the 
20th instant to make inquiries in connection with the 
Alleged pollution of a well alleged pollution of a Hindu well to which reference 
at Jalalpure Prakash (64) was made in our columns last week. He summoned 
otth May. seis ? three of the villagers to his bungalow and talked the 
matter over with them. Asa result of this interview, 
at which the Mamlatdar was present, Mr. Brown directed that the Christian 
teacher should use for drinking purposes the well called Kalyan, while the 
Hindu villagers might draw water from a separate well to be reserved for their 
exclusive use. The villagers are, however, reluctant to consent to this arrange- 
ment which isa departure from Mr. Wales’ order requiring the teacher to 
engage the services of a Dubla to fetch water for him. It is reported that the 
Mamlatdar subsequently told the people that it was useless for them to approach 
the higher authorities as he and the Assistant Collector were all in allin the 
matter. He also observed in an intimidating tone that they would come to 
grief if they disobeyed the Assistant Coliector’s order and even went to the 
length of abusing them. The people are at present considering what further 
steps to take to get their grievances redressed. 


25. Our Bulsdér correspondent writes to us:—Tle discussion in the 

Z Gujarati- papers concerning the evil practice of 

A sequel to the agitation @hoonwa at Bulsir has taken a quite unexpected turn, 
in the Gujarati press con- It appears that some Muhammadan gentlemen connect- 
yo canes 5 or of ed with the management of the Durgah at Bulsdr have 
Sénj Vartaman (72), 29th been raising funds with a view to proceed legally 
and 30th May. against some of the Parsi correspondents who started - 
wee the agitation on the subject in' thé newspapers, 

Notices have been formally served upon the latter and the matter will shortly 
come up before a court of law. [In a subsequent issue, the same paper re- 
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~—Abdullahkhan Jafferkhan, keeper of the Durgah at Bulsér, and Musaji 
Abdullah, one of the trustees of the shrine, have filed a complaint in the court 
< Mr, A. D. Brown, First Class Magistrate, Surat, charging the Editor and the 
puisér correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed with defamation in connection 
_ With the writings which recently appeared in the paper re the evil practice 
| al Bulsér.’ The case will come on for hearing at Dumas on the 
a une, : | , | 


26. “ We would suggest to the District Magistrate of Hyderabad to call 
| Proquine of thefts at 10F @ return of thefts which have taken place in the 
Hyderatad (Sind) and alleg- town, say, within the last two years, and to inquire 

_ ed laxity of the local Police in how many of them the Police have been able to 
in Prebhls (4) aed Ma, trace the thieves. Weare led to make this request, 
fing. at diet ¥: because there have been, of late, loud complaints 

} regarding the frequency of thefts in Hyderabad and 

the inability of the Police either to prevent or detect them, A return, such as 
we suggest, will enable the District Magistrate to judge how far these com- 
ee plaints are true, and whether or not there is a justification for the condemnation 
ae oP upon the Police. Nay, if such a return were to be called, it would put 

“ae he Police upon their mettle and compel them to take measures which would 

necessarily inspire dread among the thieves and a sense of security among the 


people.” 


27. “ The evacuation of houses in Karachi owing to the outbreak of plague 
seems to haye given a fillip to the offence of house- 
breaking in the city. Undeterred by the fear of 
catching plague, the roughs and scamps of Karachi 
are said to be hard at work. A complaint reaches 
us that on the night of Friday before last the house of one Ayel near 
Mithadur was broken into and property consisting of cash, ornaments and 
clothes worth about Rs. 200, stolen. It is stated that on the same day another 
house in the same locality was entered by a thief who, on an alarm being 
a raised by the owner of the house, escaped from the top of the building. 
aa Where were the Police at the time? Why do they not watch vacant houses 
a with zeal and vigilance? At present plague operations do not claim a large 
_-measure of the attention of the Police, nor are the Police required to guard 
the segregation camps, Anyway the offence of house-breaking in Karachi 
ie is on the increase and we hope the District Superintendent of Police will try 
,- and make his men a little more alert.”’ 


28. “We beg to draw the attention of the Collector and District Magistrate 
NR cit atest _ of Hyderabad to an affair which has caused much 
a Hindn money-lender upon ©X¢itement among the Muhammadans of Pad Idan 
Cage a Masjid at Pad Idan (Hy- and its neighbourhood. One Sitaldas, who appears 
aN derabad, Sind). to be an influential resident of that place, has summari- 
ea ‘Al-Hag (41), 16th May, jy taken possession of a Musjid which he has enclosed 
ie oe wns with walis along with some other property, and to 
which, therefore, Muhammadans have no access for the purposes of worship. It 
appears that-a Muhammadan Dhobi by name Huzuri owed Sitaldas some money 
_ for which the latter brought,an attachment upon the Dhobi’s house which 
> ~~... 4g 50 or 60 paces from the Musjid. The strip of land between the house and the 
i oe belongs to Government, ‘When Sitaldas obtained possession of the house 
* he enclosed it as well as the vacant plot and the Musjid by means of a wall. 
_ ~The Mubammadans made two or three petitions, protesting against this act 
_ of encroachment. It is said that the Tapedar made a report about the 
- wmatter, while the Mukhtyarkar, Mr. Ramchand, held an enquiry on the spot 
but took no action though there is every likelihood of a serious breach of the 


° Thefts in Karachi, 
Kardcht Chronicle (5), 
24th May. 
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Collector will teach him that such outrages on the religious feelings of a 
community cannot be permitted under the British Government. A high- 
handed man like Sitaldas deserves to be taught a severe lesson, The matter, 
it will be seen, is of great urgency. The Muhammadans have hitherto agitated 
in constitutional ways, but everyone knows how excitable they are in a case like 
the present. Action should, therefore, be taken by the authorities with as 
much promptitude as possible.”’ 


Education, 


29. “Sister Nivedita does well to correct the mistaken impression prevalent 
in some quarters concerning the joint family and chari- 
The Government of India table trust at one time proposed by Mr. J. N. Tata. 
2 vata Research The combination was not suggested in order to confer 
Voice of India (13), 30tn ® perpetual benefit on the donor's family, but, as 
May. doubts had been expressed as to whether the pro- 
perties exclusively transferred to the trust would 
permanently yield acertain amount of income annually, it was proposed to 
ensure that amount by making over all the donor’s properties to the trust on con- 
dition of the balance left after deducting the fixed amount being handed over to 
certain specified members and descendants of the donor’s family. What is 
there against public policy in such an arrangement? ‘To tie up property ina 
particular private family is no doubt considered in England as against public 
policy ; but when the main object of a trust is charitable, and where the pro- 
perties would ultimately lapse in favour of the trust exclusively, a provision 
that the balance of the current income, 7f any, might be paid over to certain 
individuals, does not strike us as an impolitic arrangement. Is it against public 
policy to annex a principality and pay a perpetual pension to the descendants 
of the dispossessed reigning family ? Asa matter of fact, by adopting a narrow 
view of the law, the Government has deprived the trust, and hence the public, 
of what might have been available under less strict notions of policy.” 


30. The draft Billin connection with Mr. Tata’s Indian Institute of 
Science is said to be ready. Inquiries seem to be 
rather freely made as to the conditions under which 
Mr. Tata is prepared to obtain the assistance of the 
Government. It is asked, and not without reason, by those familiar with the 
manner in which colleges and Universities are conducted by the Government in 
this country, whether Mr. ‘lata is prepared, in return for the few thousands of 
rupees that the Government intends to offer for a certain number of yeas, to 
yield to the authorities the rights of selecting the professors, and managinrg the 
Institute, just as if it were a Government concern. If the Institute is intended 
by Lord Curzon to be practically bought over for a few thousands of rupees and 
is to be made another close preserve for Europeans, the public would ask Mr. 
Tata to stay his hand and thankfully decline the proffered aid. India would 
prefer to wait for a few years more rather than see a princely sum frittered away 
for the glorification of the Service men. Then, again, in case Government 
ceases to aid the Institute after ten years, is its control over it to cease also, or 
is it in consideration of what it will give during these years to continue to 
have a voice in the management of the Institute? Doubtless, Mr. Tata and 
‘his advisers ’ know their business; but the public naturally gxpect that, in 
their anxiety to see the business through, they will not agree to terms which 
may, in a few years, reduce the Institute to a pure Government establish- 
ment for the benefit of the Sahehs, as other benevolent and educational institu- 
tions, founded’ and endowed by native philanthropists, have become to the 
detriment of the interests of the natives themselves.”’ 


Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 30th 
May, Eng. cols. 


31. “In asking the Principals of Government’ Colleges and Inspectors of 

; Schools whether any of the educational institutions 

Moral surroundings of edu- under their control have immoral surroundings, the 
8 ‘renkel fan aod Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, has taken a 

. May, Eng : ner (60), step which. will commend. itself to every intelligent 
| person, and, we hope, be imitated by the Directors of 
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Pulilic Instruction in other provinces as well, We know how, owing to 
insufficient decommodation in, or total absence of, students’ quarters, attached 


to the institution where they study, young men are constrained to live 
in losalities which cannot be pronounced healthy é¢ither from a physical or a 
moral point of view. For this, Government themselves are in a very large 
méasure responsible. The caste system might for some time have stood in the 
way of their providing suitable boarding and lodging accommodation for 
students ; but this difficulty has been long since got over, and stiil very little 
is being done to supply the want on anything like an adequate scale. What 
wonder that students go and shift for themselves, wherever they find room, 
without regard to moral surroundings ? ”’ 


$2.. “ What is all thisrow about Dr. Masina and his differences with the 

NOE Tae Medical Department at Bombay? Dr. Masina may 

o Vole of ta dio (1 3) 20h be a very clever surgeon; he may have performed 

May. : successful operations and have won the confidence of 

the students and the outside public. But does he 

bélong to the charmed circle of the I. M.8.? Whatis the colour of his skin 

—tell us that! It is all very well talking about favouritism to members of the 

I. M.S. and repression of native talent. But what about vested interests ? 

Ate there any Dowbs amongst our native medicos? Has Dr. Masina an 

uncle, aunt of cousin, somewhere at head-quarters, to push his claims? But 

there is another side to the question, often overlooked by the powers that be. 

Here is the Grant Medical College, a venerable native institution, opened 

fifty-eight years ago. Read the speeches made by Governors and other high 

authorities at the time of its opening and ever after, and you will see for whom 

and for what primarily the College was established. It must have turned out 

by this time from one to two thousand graduates, some of whom have made an 

extensive reputation. Its upkeep must have cost the public millions of 

rupees. Is it conceivable that after absorbing so much of the public revenues, 

after educating so many natives of talent, you have not been able to find half- 

a-dozen of these, worthy of filling even the minor Chairs—say of materia 

medica, botany or chemistry > A trained Native Professor is better qualified to 

handle these subjects in their application to India. Have you been able to 

train none such? At this rate it must take another three hundred years before 

you turn out a few Assistant Professors. Do you know, gentlemen, what this 

means? It means that there is a screw loose somewhere and that the dry rot 

of: vested interests is eating into the vitals of the Medical Department. Will 

— the India Office never make a stand against these powerful interests? The 

Secretary of State is India’s mabap, What has he done in this behalf since 
Dr. Bahadurji and others called attention to the subject fifteen years ago?” 


Railways. 


33. “We cannot refrain from expressing our highest praise for the very 
satisfactory manner in which Mr. Robertson has dis- 

. Report of Mr. Rebertson, eharged his most onerous and responsible duty.......... 
ose. eras. : Comme: We most cordially welcome his report and hope that 
oo Kaisér-s-Hind (19) 24th %¢ may prove to be the foundation of a new era in 
8, May, Eng. cols. , Indian railway reform. The outcome of his divers 
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which is now so severely condemned. In other words, the Indian tax-payer 
has had to bear all the ills arising from the ‘system’ laid down by those. 
who have been absurdly called ‘statesmen.’.......... Mr, Robertson after long 
and anxious Consideration is driven to the conclusion, ‘that root and branch 
reform alone will be productive of lasting good, and that if the development 
of railways in India is not to be hampered, and if they are to render that 
full and efficient service to the country of which ‘they are capable, they 
must be permitted to be worked more as commercial enterprises than they have 
been in-the past.’ To those who have carefully followed the financial fortunes 
of the different systems of railways in the country for many a year, the 
observation will not be surprising. Times out of number, while reviewing the 
Annual Administration Report of Indian Railways, we have pointed out the 
enormous moneys lost to the general tax-payer during the last fifty years, by 
reason of that deplorable want of commercial spirit in the management of 
our railways. All these railways, save the Hast Indian, have entailed a loss of 
upwards of 40 crores! The general revenues of the empire would have been 
saved this colossal sum had Indian railways been worked from the very 
commencement on a commercial basis. Even after the Report of the Select 
Parliamentary Committee of 1884, when the loss incurred till that year was 
made manifest, no attempt seems to have been made to reduce it and to work 
the railways as businessmen would do. No. The omnipotent and omniscient 
bureaucracy of the land arrogated to itself the task of managing these railways, 
and we owe to their profound ignorance and conceit the deplorable result to 
which Mr. Robertson has now drawn prominent attention........... Mr. Robert- 
son has something very unpleasant tosayin his own incisive way about the 
administrative machinery of the railway systems. ‘This machinery he condemns, 
for it is so provocative of dilatoriness, resulting in loss of efficiency and there- 
fore in loss of money. Here is a pregnant sentence from paragraph 25. ‘ [n 
England, the Government Director has the absolute power to veto all proceedings 
whatever at meetings of the Board of Directors. In India the power reserved 
by the Government for interference in all details of management is so extensive 
that the Government control is now carried down tothe most trivial maiters ; 
and no expenditure, however small, whether on revenue or capital account, can 
be incurred without the prior sanction of the Government.’ And here is even 
a more pregnant sentence in paragraph 26 which lays bare the canker which 
is gnawing at the railway administration for many a year—a canker which 
seems to have grown inordinately fat on what it feeds. ‘Strong representa- 
tions have been made to me by Railway administrations of the great incon- 
venience and difficulty which they experience in carrying out their duties 
owing to what they consider to be the excessive interference of the Government 
Consulting Engineers in India and their Deputies and the Government 
Examiners of Accounts, in all matters connected with the administration of the 
railway. It was urged that, whereas previously the Government control ex- 
tended only to principles and main items of expenditure, it had now developed 
into a close examination and criticism of the most petty details, and that fault 
was found about the most trifling matters and opinions expressed how things 
might have been done differently, which led to no good and were only a source 
of irritation.’ Here is a grave indictment against the interference of Govern- 
ment officials in the pettiest of petty matters—an interference which the 
companies working the railways deem to be a source of irritation, in other 
words, an unmitigated nuisance! In reality the consulting officers, superior 
and inferior, seem to be so many meddlesome Matildas, conceited enough to 
pose as superior in ability and administrative tact to persons who are life-long 
experts in their own line! Thisis the bane. But the bane is discernible not 
only in railway administration. It is the same in almost all other departments. 
of the State monopolised by a Civil Service, with no special aptitude and no 


special training.’’ 


34. Mr. Robertson’s report on Indian Railways is out and advocates a 
ea ogg radical change in the method of the working and 
Pr — (48), °4n¢ administration of our railways He proposes a ereat 

copy Rete adeseee reduction in the fares and an increase of speed and 
also of the comforts of passengers, and suggests that the existing railways be 


, 
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‘additional security to Railway Companies, In making 
she has totally disregarded the existing burdens on the 
im aae appears to have regarded the interests of the British. 

list oreover, we think that Mr. Robertson has not taken an 
quate view x the present needs and economic condition of India in sel wen 
ap his report. India is growing poorer and poorer and an extension of railways 

iG but increase the burdens she has now to bear. To mitigate the grievous 
effects of famine and to avert their recurrence in future India sorely needs a 
‘wide system of irrigation rather than an extension of railways.” 


35. Mr. Robertson’ id re rt covers the ‘gog! ro hod e enquiry in 
to the working of the Indian Railway system. 
ssh tier’ Saméchér (51), He has laid his finger correctly on the various 
sore spots in railway administration and traces the 
failure of Indian railways as commercial concerns to the excessive and un- 
Be warranted interference of officers of the Public Works Department, who 
ae have hardly any practical experience of railway matters. As a remedy 
oe for the evil pa suggests that the control of Indian railways should be transferred 
to a board of railway experts. The suggestion is sure to command public 
approval. Mr, Robertson’s lucid exposition of the grievances of third-class 
ngers will be hailed with particular gratification - throughout the country. 
Whird-class passengers, as Mr. Robertson truly observes, constitute the back- 
bone of the passenger traffic in India, and it is nothing short of scandalous that 
their grievances should have as yet remained unheeded. Weare sure that 
the numerous well-considered recommendations made in Mr. Robertson’s 
report, if carried out in an earnest spirit, will bring the Indian railways in a 
| line with the best systems at work in Europe and induce British capitalists 
to invest: money with greater readiness in Indian railway concerns. 


36. Mr. Robertson’s report is on the whole drawn up in an hapaattal 
spirit and certain suggestions embodied therein seem 
to be the result of a close and searching inquiry. 
Nevertheless, there are a few things which seem to 
ee have escaped the notice of the Railway Commissioner. 
i For instance, there is an excessive overcrowding of third-class passengers at 
Pe the gates of exit and entrance on railway stations and male and female pas- 
_ Sengers are required to pass through the same gate. ‘This causes serious incon- 
venience to female passengers. We would, therefore, suggest that there should 

be at each railway station separate gates for male and female passengers and 

that lady ticket-collectors should be posted at the gate for female passengers, 

Again, as regards the capital required for the construction of new railways, we 
'., would wish native capital, which is lying hoarded at present, to be freely 
a drawn upon for the purpose. The material prosperity of the country will thus 
© _—_.._-s adyance by leaps and bounds. [The Ohikiisak writes that serious inconvenience 
is felt: ‘by third-class female passengers at the Belgaum Railway Station, because 
there is but one waiting room there for the accommodation of male and female 
ae rs and because there is only one gate leading from the third-class 
ae , waiting room to the station platform | 


a Satya Mitra (127), 26th 
‘May; Chikiteak (94), 27th 
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8. The authorities of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway had invited the 
te Re opinion of the public on the subject of the im- 
- Bugge tions for removing ‘provements that were necessary in order to ensure 
___ the grievances of third-class the convenience of third ] 
4 : class passengers. A Con- 
ees o> a 04, 29th May, ference was accordingly held at Saharanpur and 
a ofiega several suggestions were offered to the Railway 
; a shall enumerate a few of these—(1) passengers should never be 
i i ae goods Waggons; (2) more spacious and convenient waiting rooms 
ist at present peor al for male and female passengers; (3) 
arris ge e sho jould. be with cathy accommodation ; (4) care should 
A sabe sHform 5 ee. ses po a the gates of the waiting TOOmS 
: wai 3 au ni tim s of trains should be posted out- 
“a _ separate compartments should be 
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reserved for mochees and scavengers—this suggestion led to a vehement discussion 

t was ultimately approved ; and lastly (8) detectives should be appointed to see 
that the Railway Companies abide by their rules. If this last suggestion is acted 
upon in practice, there would be a wholesome check upon the Railway Companies 
and much of the inconvenience at present experienced by the public would be 


removed. 


38. ‘ Now that the Government has gradually begun to acquire control 
over the several railway systems in India, the time has 
_ Employment of natives gome, in our opinion, for making strong representa- 
in railway service, . tions to them for a larger employment of the natives 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (60), 25th ; M . ‘ 
May, Eng. cols. of the country in railway service. The griev- 
ances of the people of India in the matter are both 
just and of long standing; and it would be well if some systematic efforts 
were now made by the Press and the public to draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the same. If the railways are intended to promote the prosperity 
of the country and not to secure the benefit of a certain class alone, then, 
clearly, it is the duty of the Government to see that they are as economically 
administered as possible—regard being, of course, always had for efficiency. 
Now, is such economy secured by reserving the higher grades of the service for 
Europeans and East Indians, that is to say, by the employment of a more eostly 
agency when a cheaper one could be had without any sacrifice of efficiency ? 
It is, again, not only on the ground of economy that a large employment 
of the natives is expedient. If educated Indians are not to be employed 
more extensively than heretofore in such departments as railway, telegraph, 
irrigation, post office, customs, police, &c., where are they to be employed ?...... 
We see that Parsis and other natives are ousted by Europeans and East 
Indians on the B. B. & C. I. line; and the G.I. P. Railway has become 
more conspicuously than ever a line for the whites, Will Lord Curzon put 
India under one more obligation by appointing a Commission to inquire how 
both by Government officials and by the authorities of State guaranteed railways 
educated Indians are being treated ? ” 


39. We did not expect that we would come across an instance of mis- 


management on the part of a railway administration 
Alleged detention of third go soon after the publication of Mr. Robertson’s report. 
class passengers at the Poona Qnly yesterday, a crowd of third class passengers were 
arte Megane (30), 28th detained in the third class waiting room at the Poona 
May. Railway Station through the negligence of the ticket 
collector, who failed to open the door of the waiting 
room in time and admit the expectant crowd to the platform. The train for 
which the passengers had been waiting steamed into the station and departed 
soon after without the passengers heing allowed to travel by it. The train was 
not by any means crowded and the passengers could easily have found ac- 
commodation therein. . After the departure of the train some of the passengers, 
who were left behind, went to the station-master and laid a complaint before him. 
He admitted that the ticket collector was at fault and that his conduct would 
be reported to the higher authorities. ‘The Traffic Manager has also been in- 
formed by wire of the unnecessary detention of the passengers. What are we 
to say to such mismanagement on the part of the Railway authorities ? 


Municipalities. 


40. A Bérsi (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Despite 

i interpellations in the Legislative Councils, petitions by 

Appointment of a new the people, and discussion on the subject in the public 
roaees ag aa ait Barsi Press, the Commissioner, C. D., has sanctioned the 
( Fee (108), 26ch rh appointment of anew Health Officer for the Barsi 
| Municipality! Though the Commissioner is not quite 

convinced that the Municipality can bear the new burden imposed upon it, 


and though he does not consider the condition of the Municipal finances 


to be as satisfactory as the Collector represents it to be, he has apparently given 
nis sanction to the appointment more from a desire to uphold the prestige of 
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 \ sobordinate officers: than from 2 desire to do justice. The Commissioner 
 . @eays that the. matter will be reconsidered if the burden is found to be rey 
-  , ble im future. A rate-payer has given a notice to the Municipality that | 
D> Sexohation, passed. by that ‘body sanctioning the new expenditure is ultra vires 
etd that the outlay is actually incurred, the Municipal Councillors will be 
___. held personally liable for the same! It is not desirable that the matter should 
go before a Civil Court. But as the Commissioner has refused to give a 
favourable hearing to the prayer of the people of Bérsi, the latter have 
D y no alternative left to them but to take the matter before a civil 


Native States. 
41. “Mr. Weir asked the Secretary of State for India to supply in- 

- formation on the indebtedness of the minor Native 

Indebtedness of Native §tates, The Secretary was, however, unable to do 
“ew Bayéji Vijay (36), %% He merely said that 201 States owed 4 crores 
22rd May, Eng. cols. ’ and 10 lakhs of rupees to the British Government! 
pe The whole indebtedness of all the States, big and small 
eould not perhaps be obtained. If it could be, it would certainly be represented 
by an alarming figure!......... What with famine, what with the Delhi Durbar, 
and what with the notorious extravagance of some of the Chiefs and 
Princes, the general financial condition of Native States has become simply 
alarming.......... If this is the condition of Native States though the Chiefs 
have no wars to wage and enjoy perfect peace to develop the latent resources 
of their principalities, can we not safely say that the present administration of 


5s | these States leaves much to be desired ? ” 


»'» '@9, A few selfish and intriguing advisers of the Maharaja of Kolhapur 
w | have induced him to take such extravagant interest in 
ee Appeal of the State priest the Vedokta controversy that that controversy sees to 
a + ere = rw ey have actually become a mania with the Maharaja. 
4 vernment against the con- Several persons have become victims to this mania of 
fiscation of his inam lands by , : : 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur. the Maharaja and among these is the State priest. 
' Prekshak (34), 26th Sas When this dignitary declined to perform certain 


Res; 
. ee 


SPP eat 
a tae 
—s > 


Be Ps ceremonies according to the Vedic rites at the 
Maharaja’s place, the latter confiscated his inam lands. ‘he State priest 
appealed to the Political Agent against the confiscation, contending that 

a the ‘Maharaja had no right to resume the inam lands and fortifying this 
a contention with the opinion of an eminent counsel like Mr. Inverarity. The 


co Political Agent, however, held the Maharaja’s action to be lawful. Appa Saheb, 
eee the State priest, has now submitted a memorial tothe Bombay Government 
- mthe matter. We hope the Local Government will, before deciding the 
_ >> question raised in the memorial, appoint a Commission of impartial judges to 
_ Weigh the contentions on either side carefully and suggest a satistactory 


sdlution. 


3 48. “The financial condition of the Rajkot State being unsatisfactory at 

a present, it is proposed, we learn, to effect a reduction 
PO: som @ the Kéjkot in the expenditure of the State to the tune of about 
|  Kéghiawir Times(G), 28th forty thousand. rupees. or this purpose some 
eS May. 3 : reductions have been proposed in the salaries of 
a 2 latis and others whose salaries range from eight to twelve rupees per mensem. 


‘ help 


s 
a. 


: were t ) have recourse to a more reasonable plan, yrs geome A as a reduction of 
he s s. of petty State servants is not likely to result in an appreciable 
exchequer,” : 


| inilal Ajitrai, the present Dewan of Porbandar, has gone on two 
Fides. FO... months’ leave, and Mr. K.P. Dodia, Sar-Nyayadhish 
te Wes (oon. 01 the State, is appointed to act in his place....... Mr. 

Sy Bug col, ©” -Manilal has pro avery undesirable officer, and as 
Mr, Watson’s judgment hecould not be 


Lp: Sry Rng ae 


Som tas 


allowed to retain the Dewanship unless he re-established his character 
in a higher court, he has very prudently taken two mofiths’ leave. And as it & 
almost impossible for him to continue in that office it is necessary to suggest 
to the authorities that a tried officer of the rank of a deputy, against whom 
there have been no complaints, should be appointéd as Dewan of Porbandar, 
In making the selection the choice should fall on & man who is neither 4 
Nagar nor a Bania but an outsider. No man who has at any time sufferéd 
himself to be mixed up with any intrigues in the State should be appointed to 
the Dewanship.”’ 


45. ‘The Chief of Dhréngadra has appointed as his Dewan one Kanoji 
who is not sufficiently well-educated. Whilethe Agent 
Affairs in the Dhréngadra to the Governor fills up all minor offices by gradu- 
~—— Setentr Neane (20), 20th 2008 if is much to be regretted that such an 
May, co. ) important office as that of Dewan should be filled 
by one who in no way can be regarded as qualified 
for it. When the Dewan is not a capable officer, the subordinates have a merry 
time of it. I hope, therefore, that the Chief will pay proper attention 
to the matter. The State theatre, which is under the supervision of the 
Chief, has undergone much improvement and certain accessories appertaining 
thereto have been lately sent for from Bombay at a considerable cost. ‘The 
Chief is very fond of the stage and devotes much time to the theatre, which 
might well be employed in managing State affairs.” 


46. An officer in the service of the British Government, who is convicted 

of a criminal offence, is considered unfit for 

Affairs in the Mansa State further service. But the same, it is to be regretted, 

ne: g3), does not appear to be the case in the Native States. 

— (8), The case of Mr. R. J. Pandit, who has been recently 

appointed Karbhari of Mansa, is an instance in point. 

Only a few days after his appointment as Karbhari he was convicted in a 

Magistrate’s Court at Ahmedabad of an offence under the Abkari Act and 

sentenced to pay a fine, Surely it cannot be pleaded that an officer of his 

positicn was ignorant of the abkari regulations. Yet strange to say, he 

is still allowed to hold his office. It is incumbent on Government to interfere 
and compel the Chief of Mansa to remove him from the State service. 


47. When the State of Mansa (Mahi Kantha Agency) was under Agency 
management about half a lakh of rupees were spent on 
the education of its Chief, Ravalji Takhatsinhji, who 
wasthena minor. Butthe expenditure of this large sum has apparently resulted 
in no gain to the subjects of the State who have to put up with no end of hardships 
at the hands of their ruler. The Chief .has recently appointed a Chitpawan 
Brahman, one Sitaram Ganesh of Poona, as his guru. Now this Sitaram was 
a few years ago serving as Nyayadhish in the State, but was removed from 
the office by the then Political Agent, Major Ashby, on account of _ his 
religious eccentricities and the undue influence he exercised on the mind of 
the young Chief. Hethen accepted a teachership in a school at Palanpur 
but was also removed from that post on the transfer of Major Ashby to the 
Superintendency of Pélanpur. The Chief worships Sitaram asa Mahatma and 
is so fanatically devoted to him that he pays hardly any attention to 
the affairs of the State. As Ravalji seems to care more for spiritual 
than worldly concerns he should retire from the administration of the State 
altogether. | 


Hitechchhu (58), 28th May. 


” Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


48. “The following extract from a private letter received yesterday from 
Muscat by a local native trader has been placed at our 
disposal, and as itis of some public interest we give 
publicity to it:—‘ Four Toharries (inhabitants of 
ie Tohar), French subjects, who fled from the quarantine 
camp here, were arrested by a steam-launch belonging to the Syed’s Govern- 


News from Muscat. 
Sind Gazette (11), 22ud 
May. 


/ 


oh. man-of-war has arrived to effect 
-to-give up his prisoners, claiming 
the French authorities who 
g Rs. 450,0n the 17th instant. 
ed. Fesil’s action. Three British gun-boats 
is expected. French and Russian men-of-war 
It remains to be seen how the matter will end.” 


is re reported that a meeting of Bhattias was held on Sunday last in 

Old Mahajanwadi, Bombay, when the subject of 

about three hundred’ or more Bhattias, who were 

stated to have married girls at Hardwar, was con- 

sidered. On the ground that the girls did not belong 

to the Bhattia caste, the meeting resolved to excom- 

the Bhattias who had married them. The incident is interesting as 

efore our very eyes of how new sub-castes have been formed in 

numbers in India. It is absurd to speak of excommunicating three 

families. What has happened: is that a number of Bhattias with 

bay wives have refused to have social intercourse with a number of 

hattias with Hardwar'spouses. It is not alleged that the Hardwér marriages 

are invalid according to the Hindu law, so that what the conservative Bhattias 

resent is practically the loss of custom. The three hundred heroes of this 

matrimonial Thermopyle will, of course, form a new caste which in the course 
of the next 20 years would trace its origin to immemorial antiquity.” 
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M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


' Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
ariat, Bombay, 31st May 1903, 


CONFIDENTIAL] [No. 28 or 1903, 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send Secretary, 
Special Department, information as to any local complaint which appears to 
them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what action, 
if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is believed 
to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) — 


cot A0—e° 


Fg 


Bréhman); 68. | 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ar 
_ tion, 
- -— sate | | — —— = 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay.., wee] Weekly os. ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ie nee | 940 
2 | Dail Telegraph andj Poona ... sien. | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly) 
oS Herald. employed in the Bvculla Press, Bombay. . ws 
3 | Eastand West ... ...| Bombay... ,»e| Monthly o ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P}. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer..|; Do. ..., ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 wei 500 
6 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. es aa .-.| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oes 400 
6 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... «| Daily os ...| Pratéprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu! 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahrdtta ... a es, le ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A.. LL.B.;| 600 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 28. 
$8 | Phenix ... oe --+| Karachi .. .»»| Bi-weekly -».| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... -| Daily = -«.| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 on ~~ - 500 
and Military Gazette. | 
10 | Railway Times ... .»-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 1,000 
Jl =| Sind Gazette eve ves, Karachi ... ...| Bi-weekly ..-| M. DeP. Webb... on wee ai Pos ‘500 
12 | Sind Times eee eee} DO. ose vee Dow aoe ---| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
13 | Voice of India .:. _ ...|.Bombay... 3 Weekly ... : “— Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi;' 51;| 1,300 
‘ 7 | 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
14 | Deshabhakta ia .»-| Baroda ... .--| Weekly... .--| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagat 1,300 
| Brahman); 41. 
. (Guat i... ...| Bombay... cee Ses ...| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti 4,000 
\ | Bania) ; 50. : 
16 | Gujard4t Mitr&’... - Surat ... al 5 SU ---| Hormasji Jamsbhedji ; Parsi ; 44 oo oil 600 
17 | Gujarét Punch ... | ARmedabed . eocl Day. cee ---| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 600 
} 
18 | Hindi Punch _se=.. ...| Bombay seek Os Rs --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 d 800 
19 | Eaiser-i-Hind ... ae ee covk- EM aus ..., Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ‘ * 2,900 
20 Kéthiéwdr News... oo, RAjkot ... vee] Bi-weekly oes Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... — sal 400 
91 | Kathidwar Times ont a ee ot eee ...| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 500 
! . os Brahman) ; 34 ae 
22 | Praja Bandhu _... ... Ahmedabad... Weekly ... se.| J =, geen Hindu (Mewdda Brah- 500 
| ; man); 34. 
ug «|: Rdst Goftdr sl ..., Bombay a de ie .«.|. Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pdérsi; 52 ... | 1,550 
| ! 
24 | Satya Vakta ove re Do. .--| Fortnightly - ... yr alae Hindu (ShrimAli 550 
nia); 37, 
25 | Shri Sayaji Vijay «| Baroda ... | Weekly ... | Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...| 4,200 
96 | Suryt Prakésh ... | Surat... ..) Do. a  -o| Umedrém Nagindas D&y4bh4i; Hindu 200 
| : . (Bania) ; 25. 
Aneto-Marirat. 
| | | ! , 
27 | Deen Mitra... Bombay .. | Do. ... «| Sad@ahiv  Vishvandth MaySdev; Hindu} 500 
; } : or ae seo an);27, 0 me a | 
. 28. ,| Dnyén Chakshu ... Poona. .., | Do, ... | Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha| 600 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


eee see 


* derabad 


ind). 
Sukkur (Sind) 


eee! 


eer 


ee 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly .., 


-..| Rev. Mr. T. BE. Abbott... ion = 


| Hari Narfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman); 36 

«| Indu Prake’sh Joint Stock Company, Limited,|! 
Manager being Damodar S4vld4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 


...| s&évl4ram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 
.».| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 


wan Bréhman) ; 32. 

...| Ganesh Ballél Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Br&hman) ; 32. 

-+| Vindyak Nérd@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brdhman); 34. 

oss —" Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
st Dwirkentth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
ose eo ar Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahwan) ; 36. 


ees Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 wn eee 


oo.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 86 oe ose 


.-»| (1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL... ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasui ; 
Mutiammadan ; 36. 

...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oot 


-»-| Virumal Begraj}; Hindu (Kursja); 30, 


...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


...| Annéji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deehasih 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41. 


«. Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
i nast ha Brébman),; 27. 


—_ Ism&il Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
voy Naéndbhii Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 an 


ne er. Manekiji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Mahashankar Lalinbbal Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar&ti 
Brahman : 

“Géndhi; Parsi ; 3 4D ose ive 

; Hindu (K ichio, ¢ i.e, @ 


5 44. 


900 


1,100 


1,100 


750 


800 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
wis , aS 
Gusaniti—continued. | 
55 |DinMani... ... | Broach ... «| Do. ... _ ...{ Nath&lél Rangildss Surti; Hindu (Kéyasthal 125 

Bania) ; 25. 
56 | Fursad se... oe +s} Bombay... —...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 44... oot 600 
57 | Gap Sap ... cee oe | Fortnightly © ...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzbén; Paérsi;27  ... 4235 
58 Hiteohehin eee +; Ahmedabad ./ Do. oes ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 43. 400 
59 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay ... ma Pe a ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 28 | 1,000 
60 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... «| Do. ..  ...| Daily ..  ...| Jeh4ngir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi;54 ...} 3,000 
61 | Kaira Vartaman ... -oe| Kaira... -.| Weekly ... ...| Kahand@és Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
62 | K&athi4wddno Himyati ..., Ahmedabad ...) Do... .../ Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu(Brahman) ; 500 
4,4, - 
63 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra_ ... ose DQ. ces oes coeees woe 
64 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eee) Naveari ,,. ooo Weekly ... ...| Rustamji damaspji; Parsi ; 55 soe i 800 
65 | Nure Elam coe e+| Bombay ... e+e| Monthly... we.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 i“ 600 
66 | Ny4yadarshak ... -e/ Ahmedabad _,,.| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
sie aS Shravak Banie) ; 35. 
67 | Praja Mitr& _ ...| Karachi... »«+| Bi-weekly -«»| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
68 | Praja Pokar _ coe} SUTAE a | Weekly ... | Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... os on 400 
69 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ..., Bombay... “ae: as sie | _— 
| 
7Q «6| Punch Dand see “a Da we ae: oa -».| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 700 
, 42. 
“1 | Samsher Bahadur... ool REUSE (lcd Da ee ». Savaibhai Radichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
79 | Sdnj Vartaman ... »»»| Bombay ... coe] Daily eee ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,450 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 3 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 4 
73 «| Stri Bodh ... ses at Rae -+-| Monthly .»s| Kaikhasru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
74 |Surat Akhbar .. ...) Surat... ...) Weekly... —_...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi;48 ... 300 
75 |Svadesh Bandhu...  ...| Mahudha ‘| Do. ee «| Anopsi Mdneklél Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);} 175 
30. 
76 | Vishvadarshan .«.. ccs] MAD. ces a. ok ae .»-| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-} 1,487 
| man) ; 28. 
HINDI. 
ey |Pandit... cee 16; POONA eee ++] Weekly oe ---| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
78 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama-) Bombay... eet Do... .»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANABESE. 
vg | Digvijaya ... mn ee Gadag ... --+| Weekly ... ss Shankra pa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
| ) (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. ; 
go | HubliPatré .. «Hubli...  ..| Do. 4... ...| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
Br4hman) ; 32. | 
8] | Karnatak Vritta ... | Dharwar ae eh ..{(1) Shivram . Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhdda Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndchérya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu) 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
gg | Loki Bandhu ... ve) Do. ove ce i: ee ...| Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
: (Deshasth Brahman); 40. _ 
93 | Loka Mitra oe ose teas). (Dhér-- Do. ...-  ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 27. 
84 Rajahansa eee eee eee Dhar war eee Do. ) eee Kamalashankar Divakar J athar ; Hindu (Kar- "5 
| a héda Brahman) ; 40. ‘ 
85 | Rasik Ranjini ... | Gadag ... «| Do, 4. ove Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
| Breéhman); 40. 
: MaRATHI. ae 
86 Arunodaya we eee] Ths so §«=6_—sses|-: Weekly .... .-.| K4shinaéth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpa: 300 
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} Sa She Aliant Og % ; men Pr data me ; is ea 
Dtilicdtion. ; Where published. | “Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ngs 
i pei RR. A : : : | 
is UP tat ape ee | ] Coe 
[ests ont ae ae : | 
eos] Weekly ove eoe| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) | Breéhman) ; 30. 
eee} Do, ave ...| Hari Dbarmaéji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 27 ... 400 
ae: UR ees ooo} Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
; s 40). 
: Bombay ** Monthly oe eeseee aT 
oes] Tasgaon ... ..-| Weekly ... .»:| Rémchandra Vinéyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- oF 
if shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
-»+| Ohikodi ... cot DO. ove .--| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 
ees| Chipluan ... ooo -§ Dow coe .-.| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman) ; 37. 
: eo Belgaum a ver ws} Abdji Rémchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
as 41. 
aa o:| Karad seol = DO. cee -o+| Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
eee Brahman) ; 38. 
i -+-| Kolhapur coef = DOs .»-| Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
rit ) seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
cane o+-| Erandol o-. cool | Oe cee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 186 
ge ba (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
ie ‘Dherwér Vritta e+! Dharwar chan SN sei ...| Rao Saheb Antéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
sie | Hindu (Chitpéwan Br4htan) ; 55. 
Rees ‘Dayén Bigar ore e| Kolhapur i. Ds - ie ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
ae , : man); 38. 
eB ‘Bindu Sake: 5 ek OO. ng: coh Das cas 00 Shridhar ory Sathaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 800 
| on : | Jagadédarsh ace ee Ahmednagar eos Do. cee eos K4shinath Bahiraév Limaye ; ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
Be, | pawan Brahman) ; 50. 
is Wagadhitechchhu .. | Poona ... | Do. se. — o-| Rdoji a Gondbalekar; ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
ee ee wan Brahman) ; 73 
3 jdagsteamichér .... ...)Thana ... «.-, Do. w+ — «s.| Trimbak A'b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
a he | Prabhu) ; 39. 
Se Kal eee eee eee Poona eee eee Do. eee ees Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A. : ; Hindu 5,400 
ae & (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
ae ‘Kalpataru doe vee -e-/ Sholapur e eee ee coe Germs Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
ag ‘ Bréhman; 44. 
Dee 106 -Karmanuk abe -»+| Poona... pa i ...} Hari Nardyen Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 3,000 
rate 2 a 107 : Keral Kokil eee ++! Bombay... ..-| Monthly woe Krishnaji = ae Athle; Hindu (Karhdda}. 2,000 
: Ae eine 2 | Braéhman) ; 48. 
ee +108 Keeari ss) tee wes] Poona...  =—...| Weekly-s» ——...| B&l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
ee | (Chitp&wan Bréhman); ; 46. 
age ak 
j Khéndesh Chitragupta ....Dbulia ... ...| Do. ... ..| Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
eam Brahman) ; 25. 
Ps 
‘Khéndesh Vaibhav .... Do. ...  ..| Do. .  ...! Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 500 
: pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
oo} Dow. as. ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 100 
Brahman); 26. 
| Do. .. — ...| PAndurang B4b4ji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 160 
38. 
«| Do. .. «| Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
«-| Daily... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
| pawan Bréhmay) ; 42. 
" . , ‘ete Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
- Abmednagar st EM. eee .. | Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
. hs ves] Do. oes «| Yashvant Hari Kile ; ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Bréhman) ; 27. 
«-| Do. . — -e| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu es 
if (Deshastha Brahman); 49. 
der Do, ae .| Waman. a f Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 390 
: , a ue Do. os . | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
ie t Dib oal a 
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MaritHi—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratni ... 
ae 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 

Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shéhu Vijey cee 
Shol4pur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 
Sumant ... 
Sudarshan... 

| Sudhakar ... 
Udyamotkarsh 
Vartddarsh 

Vidya Vilas 
Vidyarthi... coe 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas#r ... 
Viktta Sudha 
Vydpari ... 


SINDI.- 


Khairkhéh Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Islam 
Sind Sudhar 
Sookree 


URDU. 


Aj aibat-i- Bambai eee | 
Eombay Punch Bahadur . 
Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr 


Mara'THI AND Ka'NARRESE. 


Chandrika... 
Siddheshvar 


| 


Vadgaon 
Jalgaon ... 
Barsi ow 
Islampur 
Yeola ... 
MA4legaon 
Ratnagiri 
a 
Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 0 
Do. 

Karad  .s 


Ahmednagar 


.| Pen ‘ion 


Bombay «.. 
Malvan ... 
Kolhapur 

Nandurbar 


.| Bombay ... 


Wai 
Satara eee 


Poona 


Karachi... 


| Weekly «+. 
Do. see 
Monthly 
Weekly... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Daily «oe 


|] Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar ; 


| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale ; 


Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman ; 37. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam) ; 51 “a 


Ramchandra Narayan CKashalkar; Hindu! 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41.. 


— Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 

5 

Hari Nfrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 57. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri ; ; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breah- 
man); 29. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&ti);44 _... 


Balebhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 

Vdéman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 22. 

Vishnu Nadrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brehman); 33. 

Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhinan) ; 43 ; 43. 

Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
24 


Hindu (Chitp#wan 


Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 48. 

Saddshiv Vaman Marathe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 

(1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... soe! 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 
pawan Brahman) ; 5l. 

Laxman Vaman Khatdvkdr ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 

Nana Dédji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréah- 
man) ; 37. 


| 
Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu ¢Amil) ; 29... 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; . 
65. ‘ 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


ser 


Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 


ee* ces 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 


Do. do. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu a 
Br4hman, Sméarta) ; 


80. 
Parashrém Shiv4 ji Powae ; Hindu (Mar&tha 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


dn italics, | 


_B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the acoent is left out, and the short a(S] = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


‘been strictly followed, except that when the shost a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The. figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Krishnarao Trimbakrao 
(Brahman) ; $5. 


— Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


R&jurkar; Hindu 


Fortnightly Nara@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu 


Brahman). 


Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


Official Spelling 


periodical as furnished by the 


o-~« 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, ‘The celebration of the King-Emperor’s Birthday has been postponed 
oer ar errr from 30th May tothe month of November. The step 
Victories Day ae Sask Day is a rational one altogether, and will commend itself 
in India in memory of the tomost people ; for there is no reason why the celebra- 
late Queen- Empress. tion of the Emperor’s Birthday should be arbitrarily 
‘ gt —— (60), Ist fixed six months in advanee.......... It is to be hoped 
oe that the Government will in future years also follow 
the precedent of the present. year. 4 propos of the question of keeping the 
Kizg’s Birthday, what has become of the proposed Victoria Day and the 
Empire Day? The former was celebrated in the year the Good Queen died 
at the express command of His Majesty the King. The following year it. 
was quietly merged into the King’s Birthday, and this year nothing has been 
heard of it. There are reasons to believe that India will be glad to keep such a 
day with great eclat, for the memory of the late lamented Queen-Empress 
is reverently enshrined in the hearts of her peoples.......... If there is any 
event in British Indian history which deserves periodical commemoration it 
is, in our opinion, the reign of Queen Victoria. Efforts are still made in England 
and the Colonies to fix an Empire Day. Any addition to the list of public 
holidays is not likely to be received with favour in certain quarters; but 
since India is willing to keep a Victoria Day and the mother-country and 
the Colonies want an Empire Day, the authorities might fix the 24th of May 
as a public holiday, without the fear of any public opposition. Clearly 
no other date could be more appropriate for celebrating the rise and consolida- 
tion of the world-wide British Empire than that on which the first Empress 
of India was born, and under whose memorable reign that consummation was 
reached.” 


2. The atrocities committed by the Belgian traders wpon the people of the 

_ Congo Free State have deeply stirred the sympathies 

Comments on the atroci- of Englishmen and have not only given rise to a hot 
ties committed by “te ga debate in Parliament on the subject but have also 
Stas frets "aroused the righteous indignation of the British and the 
Kalpataru (105), 31st May. Anglo-Indian Press. It is creditable to Englishmen 

| that they espouse the cause of a poor and fallen 

people and propose measures for relieving their miseries. But the trend of the 
debate which took place in Parliament on the subject of the Belgian atrocities 
in the Congo State serves to disclose that the British are not impelled solely by 
philanthropic motivesin showing their sympathy with the oppressed native popula- 
tion of the Congo State but are anxious under the specious veil of such sym- 
pathy to extend the sphere of their trade. How can one avoid sucha conclusion 
when one sees that though the British made the sulferings and grievances of 
the Indians in the Transvaal a pretext for declaring war with the Boers, they 
are after the successful termination of the war trampling upon the rights and 
liberties of those very Indian settlers? We are astonished at the language of bitter 
denunciation and invective used by our Bombay Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
in describing the conduct of the Belgian traders towards the aboriginal population 
of the Congo Free State. Let these virtuously indignant critics cast a glance 
at the history of India in the middle of the 18th century and they will be 
convinced that the alleged atrocities sink into utter insignificance when placed 
side by side with the cruel persecution of the natives of India by the servants of 
the East India Company. Amputation of. limbs is said to be a mode of persecu- 
tion employed by the Belgians in compelling the people of the Congo State to 
work for their émployers against their will. The Indians were not only sub- 
jected to an amputation of their limbs by their British employers but were 
mercilessly flogged in the bargain. If -Englishmen are actuated by pure 
philanthropy they need not goso faras the Congo State to find fit objects: 
for the exercise of that virtue. Are there not hundreds in this ‘country who - 


; 


stand in urgent need of the sympathy of their rulers ? 
con 288—3 
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ate 8. “ Reuter informs us that a great meeting of Indians was held at Cape- 
Pe SY | ap town to protest against the proposed Town Council 
hes _ mugen to appoint a Bill establishing locations for Indians. The same old 
~ Caniiinsion _ — story of Natal is repeated at Capetown. In the 
ee ee tndiva . Transvaal Englishmen got Indians to subscribe to 
‘Indian Colonies. applications against the Boer Government, and when 
« Mahrétta (7), 3¥st May. the Boer Government fell, the fetters on Indian free- 
seen - dom were not removed all atonce, Even now it is only 
the educated Indians that are to be more liberally dealt with in the annexed 
colonies, We have little faith in the honesty of the Colonial British, and the 
mpotence of the Colonial Office when the Colonies make 2 determined stand 
On any question is wéll known. We are ‘afraid the India Office and the Gov- 
érnment of India are not doing their duty by the Indians and guarding the 
interests of the people of this country as they ought to. The great weapon 
in the hands of the Government of India is that they can stop Indian emigra- 
tion to Africa, where Indians are almost a necessity for the material development 
on of the country. The communications between the Natal delegates and Lord 
. Ourzon are not yet out. Lord Curzon may be expected to take a determined 
‘a stand on behalf of the Indians, when neither the Manchester vote nor the 
interests of Conservative Imperialists require the permanent degradation of 
Indians in South Africa. In the absence of any such information and 
recognising the Colonial hatred of Indian settlers and the impotence of the 
Colonial Office as factors in the case, we beg to suggest to our able Viceroy 
the expediency of appointing a Commission of Indians and popular Anglo- 
Indian officials to examine the whole question of Indian emigration to all 
ee of the globe. There are Indian emigrants to Singapur, Malacca, 
itish Guiana, Trinidad and numerous other places. There are vast tracts 
in British Africa where Colonial Englishmen do not predominate and which 
. gfe awaiting to be brought under cultivation and a civilized Government. 
B The Commission should inquire into the existence of such neutral tracts 
E and the possibility and convenience of populating them with Indians. No 
oo . doubt the mere information of the extent and arable character of such 
a British possessions can be obtained from the Colonial Office. Buta mixed 
Commission cf Indians and Anglo-Indiaus visiting the various spots will be 
better able to judge of the conveniences which Indians can obtain in such parts. 
This Commission should also report upon the preliminary training necessary to be 
ven to intending Indian emigrants before they are sent out to colonise the new 
ts. In many sea-ports in England, full information as regards the profes- 
sions and trades in Canada, Australia and Africa is always available to intendin 
English emigrants. Even schools for training such emigrants so as to adapt them 
to their future life exist. ‘the Commission should after actually visiting the 
spots report upon these matters, It should also be a part of their duty to examine 
into the grievances of Indians in British South Africa. It is not urged that the 
Commission need consist of more than five members—three Indians and two 
Angto-Indians. We do not think the cost of the Commission will be at all 
ohibitive. Even if the labours of the Commission end in no practical 
nefit to the Indians, we si:all not be the worse for it. Atleast much useful 
information will be collated in one record and that will be a step gained in 
the solution of this delicate problem, in which the Home Government has to 
humour the Colonial Englishmen and also to do justice to Indians as British 
subjects. The British Empire must be made strongcr and more cohesive. 
Indians in Africa are sure to be of immense use for this purpose. Their loyalty 
in Africa is more to be relied on than that of the European mixed populations. 
‘his has been amply ved. It only wants a clear-sighted British statesman 
) find a way out of the delicate situation and strengthen the Empire by 
ing full scope to the abilities of each subject-race,” 
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alue. Lord Milner’s recent address to the Transvaal. 
Municipal delegates ‘is another noble departure in 
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favour of the Indians residing in South Africa. The most commendable stand 
which Lord Milner has made against the bigoted conceptions of the South 
African Government raises him in the estimation of the Indian public. 
His sensible protest against ‘the blind hostility shown to colour which would 
deny educated and civilized Asiatics already living in the. country not political 
rights only but other privileges which white men enjoy’ affords a good 
lesson to the short-sighted politicians and ministers of Natal and Cape Oolony. 
Our contemporary of the Times of India believes that this franchise will bridge 
over the gulf between the Indian and the European subjects in the Colonies, 
We are not sure of this. However, we welcome the change in the attitude of 
the British representatives in the Colonies towards Indian settlers in South 
Africa and sincerely hope that this will be an earnest of larger concessions to 
them in future.” 


5. The Chamber of Mines at Johannesburg has unanimously adopted 
jim: wae resolution, urging the Government to import in- 
tus (49), 9'st “ys dentured coolie labour for the new railways, as the 
nn mines will otherwise be disastrously depleted. And 
yet the Transvaal Government is not ashamed of subjecting Asiatics to all sorts 
of harassing and humiliating restrictions. South Africa owes her development 
not a little to the Indian coolie labour. But those who thrive on that labour 
think it eminently fair and honest to treat Asiatics with harshness. Mr. 
Chamberlain has declared in Parliament that Government has not sanctioned 
nor supported the importation of Asiatics for the Transvaal mines. That may 
be true. But the question is whether Government will allow the importation 
of indentured coolies without insisting on their better treatment after the expiry 
of their indentures. A great meeting was held this week at Cape Town to 
protest against the new Town Council Bill, establishing locations for Indians. 
What is the remedy for all such oppressive regulations and restrictions? 
The remedy is with the Government of India. Lord Curzon, whilst he has 
been explicit on many questions, has been hitherto reticent in connection with 
a subject which is painfully exercising the mind of the Indian public. Surely 
the Government of India ought to think now of exercising their right of 
stopping indentured labour until the South African Colonies undertake to 
treat Indians as His Majesty’s free subjects.” 


6. “The rude and unstatesmanlike reply that Lord Milner gave to the 
deputation that waited on him from the British India 
Association is perfectly shocking to Indian readers, 
It impresses one more with an idea of the nature of the 
man that spoke it, than of the difficulties of ‘ forcing the question against over- 
whelming public opinion.’ The deputation urged Lord Milner at Johannes- 
burg on the 26th May to repeal the existing law against the Asiatics, to 
which ‘ Lord Milner replied,’ says Reuter in a brief message, ‘that Govern- 
ment had a perfect right to resist the immigration of any class for the good of 
the community, and it was no use forcing the question against overwhelming 
public opinion.’ Indeed! We think that Lord Milner would have been 
nearer the truth if he had said in reply that there was no use in appealing 
to a statesman of the Rakshasa (demoniac) school of politics. For we have 
to go tothe Indian epics of the darkest periods to find a parallel to the 
shocking rudeness and vulgarity of the reply given by Lord Milner the 
other day. The Indians asked for justice from Lord George Hamilton, their 
autocrat, and he spoke like an autocrat. but with sympathy. They asked 
for justice from Mr, Chamberlain, the Imperial demi-god—and he replied with 
imperious unconcern, but also with sympathy. They then went to Lord Milner, 
the South African Door-keeper, and he spoke witb absolute rudeness. He spoke 
of the ‘right’ of his Government to shut out the Indian; but we imagine 
he did not entertain the smallest suspicion of the ‘right’ of the Indian 
to protest against the most cruel and unjustifiable wronz done to him 
under the Union Jack. Lord Milner, we all know; and knowing him, we 
never expected anything more sensible from him. But there is this thing to 
be noted by our countrymen—the determination of the British Government to 
shut out the Indian for his colour, except under unavoidable circumstances, We 
do not attach much importance to the fact that the lascars have been highly 


Indu Prakash (31), Ist 
June, Eng. cols. 
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of, and.that.they are to be admitted on board British ships 1 in unlimited 
mbers. ‘The lasoars are Asiatics and serye with greater efficiency than the 
ritish seamen. It is for this reason that they ‘have been admitted, and not 

cause the British mind is disabused of the colour prejudice. The shutting out of 
the lascars. would have seriously handicapped British shipping, and hence they 
are recommended to be retained. Similarly, we believe, the Indians have 
to, make themselves indispensable before they ‘can induce the British Govern- 
meat to-show them justice and fair-play.” 


7, A Sanskrit poet has eg wey the policy a ruler 7 a prostitute 3 a 
view to indicate the-fickleness and hypocrisy which are 
Eonri (108), and Jane _ its characteristics. That such fekisates a hypocrisy 
ave perceptible in the policy of civilised nations will be clear to any one who casts 
even a superficial glance at the policy of our British rulers in the Transvaal and 
the treatment meted out by them to the Indian settlers in that Colony. Before 
the outbreak of the late Boer war, the Indians laboured under certain disabilities, 
and these disabilities furnished a partial excuse to the British Government for the 
declaration of hostilities against the Boers, Lord Lansdowne waxed eloquent at a 
banquet in Sheffield in talking of the grievances of the Indians in the Transvaal 
a and asserted that nothing exasperated him more than the oppression practised by 
the Transvaal Government upon British Indian subjects. Now that the war is 
s over and British supremacy is established in the Transvaal, what is Lord. 
Lansdowne’s attitude towards the poor and oppressed Indians in the Transvaal ? 
Why are the same laws, which excited the ire of His Lordship before the war, . 
being enforced against the Indians? The loyal assistance rendered by the 
Indian contingents and Indian doolie-bearers in the course of the war have been. 
ungratefully forgotten and a scheme of assigning locations to Asiatic traders 
and granting them trade licenses was promulgated at Pretoria on 8th April 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s consent. The disabilities against which Lord Lans- 
. downe and Mr. Chamberlain raised a protest while the Transvaal was under. 
Boer rule are being revived under the plea that public opinion is against the 
granting of complete freedom of trade and occupation to Asiatics. The Indians 
in South Africa held public meetings to protest against harassing regulations 
passed against them but without avail. What has become of Lord Lansdowne’s. 
sympathy for the Indians now? Is not the British ration ashamed to see that 
the pledge of the Proclamation of 1858, under which Indians are placed on 
a footing of equality with other British subjects. is openly flouted by British 
officials? Is not the King-Emperor endowed with sufficient power to punish 
those who violate the pledges given by his august mother? Whatever the 
answer to this question may be, it is certain that if Indians are reduced to the 
position of outsiders in their own country, it is but fitting that they should be. 
treated as coolies in other cou ntries. 


8, There are some simple-minded persons who wonder why after the 
Kéb-(104), 5th J close of the Boer war the grievances of Indians in 
*EHC104), re South Africa should continue to existas before, They 
think that the Boers being an uncivilised people treated the Indians 
unjustly, and expected that under the just and civilised rule of the British, the 
unjust treatment of the Indians must come to an end. But these simpletons do 
not understand that justice is obtained only by those who are ina position to exact 
it, The Indians being mild to a degree can never expect to obtain justice. Our 
British rulers are not such lovers of absolute justice as to render it even to 
ose who do not insist upon having it. ‘They exercise sway over diverse 
communities and treat each community differently according to its deserts, 
Some communities fare exceodingly well under British rule while the lot of others 
is fai ‘from enviable, There is an old Sanskrit proverb which says “ Such as the 
ruler is, such will his subjects be.” We think we must reverse the proverb and 
a ni patend " Such as the subjects are, such will their ruler be.” It is 
ting content when we are under the rule of an oxcellent king, We 
) :@ the peo ple of New Zealand, Australia, Canada, &c. Because 
oN they are ‘good peo ale, tl their rulers treat: them well, while we ‘Indians being 
>  ° Weak ax . 7 ty united are treated arbitrarily and high- -ha ndedly. ‘the Indians 
=  —s— ig South Africa Sngrgoph submitted a memorial protesting against the differen- 
ia “¢reatinen ent b that ig : meted out to them as compared with the white Colonists, 
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They pointed out that such treatment is opposed to British policy and British 
traditions. We must say that the memorialists do not know what British 
policy and British traditions are or have been in the past. Do they not know 
that the British have selfishly ruined India’s trade in the past and have reduced 
the Indians to a state of semi-starvation? Let them remember that it depends 
upon them solely whether they obtain the concessions they want or not. If 
they make themselves fit for them, they will obtain them at once and without 
any effort. . 


9, “The Departmental Committee on the Mercantile Marine have at 

Bo a a completed their report. It is unanimously in 
of the Mercantile Marine .#VOur of the /ascars. More than three weeks ago 
Commitics. the 7imes, in criticising the vaticinations of an English J, 

Gujarati (15), 3lst May, contemporary about the character of the Committee’s 
oa cols.; Katser-t-Hind recommendations, nearly anticipated the satisfactor 
(3 re o ; Rast Goftér onclusion that has now been published to the relief 

. of the dascars and the Indian public. The Committee 

find that there has been a decrease in British seamen and an increase in foreigners 
and Asiatics. But they hold that the objections to foreign seamen are not appli- 
cable to the employment of /ascars and other British Asiatics. The Committee 
fully recognise the seaworthy qualities of the latter, and we are glad the 
language-test and other restrictions proposed against foreigners are not to 
be enforced against the Jascars. The agitation against the lascars was of a 
most selfish character, and had it been successful it would have benefited not 1 
British seamen but aliens. The evidence placed before the Committee in favour | | 
of the lascars was so strong that it remained unrebutted on the side of those A 
who were bent upon ousting them. Their attempt has deservedly failed and 
the thanks of thd lascars are due principally to Mr, Darasha RK. Chichgar 
who, after an exhaustive study of the subject, supported their claims with 
unimpeachable evidence in their favour and fought out their case with full 
knowledge of the question.”” [The Kaiser-i-Hind and the Rdst Goftdr make 


somewhat similar comments. | 


10. Weare proud of the wide extent of the agen Empire, but are 
: hardly aware of the number of enemies it has nor in 
cae pay = pion a i ways they will try to wreck the Empire. 
New York from adynamite Recently a British steamer was about to set sail from 
fatality. New York, when a startling discovery was made. 
met (108), Sih tane. Among the articles of baggage sent on board the 
steamer was a box containing one hundred pounds of dynamite and an electric 
battery worked by aspring machine. The object of the person or persons, 
who sent this dangerous box, evidently was that the steamer should be blown 
up by a terrible explosion a few hours after starting on her voyage. 
Fortunately the New York Police got information in time about the dynamite 
box having been despatched to the steamer and by prompt action saved what 
would otherwise have been a terrible disaster. No clue was obtained as to who 
the sender of the box was, but it is surmised that the dangerous plot must 
have been hatched by some Fenian traitors, who have emigrated to America. 
It is alleged, on the other hand, that the recent passing of the Irish Land 
Bill in the British Parliament has pacified Irish feeling and that the 
plot cannot therefore be attributed to the Irish malcontents, Who the 
offender in this particular instance may be is after. all a minor matter, 
since any people who are ground down by British zw/wm and greed of conquest 
will be ready to act like the sender of the box. It will, therefore, be prudent 
for the British to exercise their sway as harmlessly as possible. 


11. A ‘Chinese Brahmin’. expresses the following views about the present 

ae condition of the people of India :—The more I observe 

Stig een ews, othe condition of the people of India, the more my 

PUNE BOM TD ND heart bleeds for their wretched plight. I often think 
Kat (104), 5th June. of suggesting to them ways and means for achievin 

= their political emancipation, but when I find that they 

are putting forth no spontaneous efforts to secure that end, I desist from the 

attempt. One of my Indian friends once explained to me why his countrymen 
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mee did a + pursic the only ‘sure path of achieving their political emancipation 
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bic 
sxplained to me how his countrymen did not carry on a vigorous and 


erred ‘instead to drag on a miserable and wretched existence. He 


"-  -.* @astained agitation for the redress of their grievances but contented themselves 
“merely with a feeble appeal to Government every year for slackening their 


3.2 


‘bonds of servitude a little. He. added that even this prayer was treated with 
»séant Gonsideration by Government, and expressed his fear that I might be 
dist to cast ridicule upon the tame, meagre and halting efforts made 
by the Indians for their regeneration. 1 assured him that I did not at all 
feel inclined to ridicule the efforts of the Indians and told him the story of 
a Chinaman who daily swept away the cobwebs in his house but who even- 
tually learnt from a girl a speedy and effectual way of preventing the cobwebs 
from accumulating again, viz., by removing the spider out of the house. I 
also explained how this incident pointed a moral to the Chinese and taught 
them the best way of getting rid of the missionary nuisance, viz., by driving 
i. out the missionaries bag and baggage. My Indian friend next unfolded to 
a me his plan of raising a fund by means of very small subscriptions for the 
P industrial regeneration of India and regretted that even in this attempt he 
met with scant support from his countrymen. 


12, A gentleman from Calcutta contributes an article to an influential 

: American newspaper called the New York Sun, in 

_ Alleged miserable condi- which he passes in review some of the acts and 
oars of Indians under British yeasures of Lord Curzon’s Indian Viceroyalty and 
an eae (108), 2nd June. points out how under His Lordship’s regime the yoke 
of alien rule in India has become so unbearable as it 

riever had been before and how, in spite of Lord Curzon’s sweet speeches, the 
fetters of servitude are being fastened more firmly than ever round the feet of the 

‘ Indians. The labour legislation in Madras and Assam and the distinction that was 
observable everywhere between natives and Europeans at the Delbi Durbar, are 
pointed outin proof of the gradual deterioration in the status of the people of 
India and a fear is expressed that the latter will ere long be regarded strangers in 
their native country and reduced to the position of the aborigines in Africa or 
Australia. Why, asks the Calcutta contributor to the New York Sun, if Indians 
are to be forced under a magisterial order to work in the plantations, where is the 
difference between them and plough cattle ? There is a considerable amount of 
truth in what the Calcutta gentleman says about the present lot of the Indian 
people, and his contention finds further corroboration if we look at the way in 
.. .. which Indians are treated abroad. Europeans do not like that (Indians should settle 
a in other countries and they look upon the waste places on the earth as their ex- 
Be clusive inheritance under Providence, But at thesame time, they find the Indians 
useful to them ina variety of ways. Indian labour is cheap, Indians make 
excellent domestic servants, Indian traders are content with small profits, 
and-lastly Indians are brave in war and are serviceable as doolie-bearers on the 
battlefield, For all these useful qualities possessed by the Indians, the European 
Colonists cannot easily do without them. But at the same time they do not 
want Indians to be their equals and have, therefore, placed a number of harassing 
restrictions in their way. These restrictions are in full force in Natal and Cape 
Colony, but as the British went to war with the Boers partly because the latter 
subjected the Indians to such restrictions, it was hoped that after the termi- 
. mation of the war the restrictions would be abolished in the newly acquired 
 territorries, But that hope, it seems, is not to be fulfilled. Evidently the British 
have not conquered the Transvaal in order that the Indians. may grow rich by 


a 


‘there. It may be true that Englishmen and Indians are the children 
God, but the colour of their skin is different and it is but natural 
nglishmen should not be prepared to treat the Indians as their 
ils, Jt is also natural that in a conflict between the strong and the 
; the former should always assert their will in every way and the 

ill certainly be doomed to bitter disappointment if they ever place 
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sweet. and plausible assurances of justice and fair-play. 
the le of India are receiving in their own country 
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not be allowed to emigrate freely abroad and will be forced to labour like 
slaves or beasts of burden in their own country for their foreign masters. This 
is a grave and saddening prospect for the people of Asiatic countries and unless 
they take measures betimes to avert the crisis which threatens to overtake 
them, they will be ruined. The Indians have no help in the matter. They are 
already in a dependent position and must bend their necks before the advancing 
wave of European domination over Asia. Whatever the mutual jealousies 
among European nations may be, they are agreed upon the conquest of Asia. 
Perhaps their union in this respect is due to the fact that they profess a common 
faith ; and similar union cannot, therefore, be possible among the Asiatics, who 
belong to different nationalities and creeds. Under these circumstances, one can 
only resign oneself to the will of God and submit to His decrees. 


13. “Itis not easy to understand why the Finance Department should have 
issued an Official communique denying the truth of the 
The Government of India rumour that the Government of India are contemplat- 
and the salt tax. ing a further reductionin the salt tax. Is it done 
Jam-e-Jamshed (60), Ist ' ' 
June, Eng. ‘cols. merely to assure Lancashire that there is no prospect of 
the Indian Treasury being able to bear a greater reduc- 
tion in taxation, or to warn the people not to live in a fool’s paradise, and expect 
further relief in March next P Howsoever it may be, let us say we are deeply 
disappointed by the announcement. Remembering what was said at the 
time of the Budget discussion in March last, and the subsequent assurances of 
the Secretary of State, we were led to hope that, before long, Government would 
be in a position to reduce the salt tax still further, The official communi- 
que issued by the Finance Department has dispelled that hope; but we do 
not still despair. The increasing solvency of the Indian Exchequer—a 
fact which Government themselves miss no opportunity to proclaim to the 
world—must sooner or later render a further remission of taxation possible ; 
and then, with the exception of land assessment, there will be no branch of public 
revenue which the State can think of foregoing with greater advantage to the 
masses than the salt tax.” 


14. “ Writing in the South Wales Daily News on the recent Budget speech 
of Lord Curzon, Mr. James Maclean criticises His 
Mr, James Maclean on JLordship’s Indian policy in a manner which is at 
Lord — Ss last Budget “ once refreshing and trenchant. Mr. Maclean does not 
OF tees ed (19), $list ince matters. He goes straight to the root and strikes 
May, Eng. cols, it with all the strength which his axe can command. 
He has no hesitation in saying, what we have so often 
remarked in these columns, that ‘all the figures in the Budget are falsified by 
the practice which the Indian Government pursues of reckoning the rupee 
at 16 pence instead of 12 pence.’ But he further proceeds to observe on this 
juggling of the State’s finances that ‘to simply call a shilling sixteen pence 
by a decree of the State never does any real good. Somebody must suffer by 
the action of Government in meddling with the currency ; and, in this instance, 
while the Finance Minister is the gainer, the people of India are very heavily 
the losers,’ He calls the entire treatment of the Budget as ‘ perfunctory ’ 
which, in our opinion, aptly describes it........... Mr, Maclean has, again, to 
say a great deal on the ominous references in Lord Curzon’s speech 
to the threatening clouds on the North-West Frontier........... He condemns 
in no measured terms the Frontier policy of Government which, in his 
opinion, has levelled to the dust whatever little ‘ prestige’ was left to England 
as a great Asiatic power. ‘At present,’ so Mr. Maclean opines, ‘ we sit 
beneath our mountains suspecting and growling about Russian advances, and 
are in danger of making India another Chinese Empire in its want of energy 
and enterprise, We shall not frighten Russia by our pompous displays at Delhi 
of the accumulated wealth of India, That only puts a keener edge on the 
Russian appetite. A belder and more active policy might still restore our 
shattered prestige.’ Will Lord Curzon put his shoulders to the wheel and bring 
out the great Car of Prestige from the rut in which he and his three immediate 
predecessors have hopelessly plunged it? ”’ | as 


62). 16. #4 being brought to the notice of the Government of India that at 
i eee: ere certain stations there are European widows of soldiers 
"ae i not receiving any pension from the Government and 
living in a state of destitution, it is proposed that 
Government should recognise in each province a 
certain number of charitable institutions which would’ 
a MOE ES fern aee undertake to receive ani provide for these widows 
in consideration of a grant-in-aid. There are, it seems, not many such widows 
in this country who are in need of relief, the actual number being about 
ee thirty-two widows and seventeen children in all. We do not deny 
ys. that this class of persons is deserving of sympathy and support. But, 
ae on principle, there are strong objections against the State giving any such 
grant-in-aid as has been proposed. The Indian Government has already done, 
and has been doing, more than a Government would be justified in doing for the 
whites by way of special patronage ; and to add to the burden OY undertaking 
to provide for the widows and orphans of British soldiers would be something 
that the country would not find easy to bear. Why should the burden of 
viding for these be thrown on the State when the State does not recognise 
ie claims of the widows and orphans of native soldiers—not even the soldiers 
who have died fighting for the sircar in the wars of the Empire? For the 
wealthiest and the most handsomely earning community in India to throw 
the burden of providing for a handful of destitutes among them on the State 
is scarcely fair ; and it would be positively unjust to the people of the country 
if the Government undertook the responsibility.” 


‘+ 16, It is to be devoutly wished that the difficulties in the way of the 

| Home Government extending Lord Curzon’s tenure 
eng pr of Lerd Carzon’s of office will be ames! and that India will be 

; ure of office. permitted to continue under the Viceroyalty of a 
‘May E id eae (28), 3ist ctatesman who is universally hneutalaad to, be 
ane one of the best and greatest pro-consuls England has 

ae ever sent out to this country,.......... It isa remarkable tribute to the worth 
oo and ability of Lord Curzon that in spite of all differences of opinion between 
a him and his critics, on almost every great act of his administration, it should 
be universally acknowledged that the country wants him yet, and that it 

would gain more from him than from any other aspirant to the Viceroyalty. 

ecosesse EPOm what a recent cablegram had to say it would appear that the 

Home Government are willing to extend his term of office, but there are 

‘some constitutional difficulties in the way of their doing so. It is believed 
‘that His Excellency will not consent to continue at his post without a few 

months’ leave; and under existing arrangements such leave could not be had 

' without vacating office. The Ministers are evidently loth to approach Parlia- 
ment for removing the difficulty, and they are also in dread of the India Council. 

“Let us hope that the difficulties standing in the way of India retaining 


the services of His Excellency for some years more will be remaved in 
* ek | 
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17. While expressing our due sense of gratitude to lend Curzon for the 

i es , recent remissions of taxation which pressed heavily 
ee ie x aad te apesina upon the people, wewish to draw His Leulidhin’s 
eo _genéy of the operation of the attention to another crying grievance which loudly 
. i Arms Acte (108) Siar alls for redress. This grievance is none other than 
a Pag Shodhak (128), 8ist the present stringent working of the Arms Act which 
ert teeny fo leaves the people defenceless and entirely at the mercy 
of dacoits and wild _— We 7 to arog. the — yee be Paacsigy with 
_ guch stringency at: resent day. the people guilty of any act of 
Ligpeason that it should be consid dangerous to trust them with | Beal P 
Tf they ‘did not do any mischief when they were freely allowed to carry arms 
and‘ when any:such attempt would certainly have been crowned with success, 

t is folly to apprehend any act of treason on their part in their present helpless 
root in the Indian mind day by day and no better and more convincing 
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illustration of their growing attachment to British rule could have been afforded 
than by the recent spontaneous rejoicings held throughout India on the occasion 
of the King-Emperor’s Coronation. This is not, therefore, the time to foster dis- 
content in the Indian mind by a rigorous enforcement of the Arms Act. Such a 
policy would have been plausible a century or two ago but is absolutely without 
justification at the present day. Is it too much to expect of Lord Curzon, 
who has undertaken to introduce certain reforms in the Indian administration, 
that he will before leaving the shores of this country do something to lessen 
the rigour of the working of the Arms Act ? 


18. “It appears from the Lahore 7'ribune that a memorial is being prepared 
by native journalists requesting His Excellency the 
Viceroy to grant two boons, viz., to increase the 
native journalists praying for Weight of newspaper parcels, now carried for a quar- 
certain concessions to native ter-anna, to 8 tolas; and, secondly, to furnish to the 
gape hed (60), 6th Native Press all such reports, publications and inform- 
Scan, Bins ode ation as are now supplied by Government to Anglo- 
Indian newspapers. It is heartily to be wished that 
Lord Curzon’s Government will give due consideration to this representation. 
It is well known that native newspapers are seriously handicappsd by the 
present limit as to weight, and the public as wellas the press would be greatly 
benefited by the grant of the first concession prayed for in the memorial.......... 
One of the greatest disadvantages under which native newspapers have to 
labour is their inability to obtain correct information about the measures and 
intentions of the Government; and in the absence of such information they 
have to rely upon rumours which are often far fromcorrect. Had the Indian 
Government and its officials instead of sneering at ‘ the native rags,’ as it has 
been the fashion to call native newspapers, adopted ere now the wise and 
statesmanlike course of taking them into confidence and treating them with 
courtesy, the task of governing India would have become infinitely more 
easy, and the oft-recurring complaints about misrepresentation of the motives 
and intentions of the authorities would not have been heard. Without the least 
desire of being unjust or unfair towards the Government, we cannott indeed help 
saying that for much of the present want of confidence between the rulers 
and the ruled, its narrow-minded, illiberal policy towards the Native Press is 
ereatly responsible.-............ To deprive the Native Press of its only reliable 
source of information, to keep it dependent on the Anglo-Indian newspapers — 
by no means absolutely safe guides to follow for obtaining correct information — 
and then to complain that the Indian Press is a vehicle for disseminating false 
reports and giving wrong and unfair versions of the acts and motives of the 
Government is scarcely just, aud Lord Curzon must know, already, by persona 
experience what the consequences of such a policy must inevitably be.” 


A memorial proposed to be 


19. ‘“ Weare glad to learn that the Madras Congress Exhibition Committee 
_.. have already commenced their work in right earnest. 
__ She industri gage At a public meeting recently held under the presi 
in Connertion ot Madras dentship of the Honourable Nawab Syed Mahomed 
ensuing Vongress at Madras. ; ay eephay: 
Mahrétia (7), 3lst May. Saheb sahadur it was resolved to hold the Exhibition 
during the ensuing Christmas and a circular has 
accordingly been issued to public leaders in different. districts to send exhibits 
and give other help to make the Exhibition a success, We have no doubt that 
the Congress leaders in Madras having begun so early will once for all organise 
the Exhibition movement on a settled and definite basis which owing to its 
novelty it sadly lacks at present. We may make one or two suggestions which 
the Madras Committee will do well to take into consideration, In the first 
place they should devjse some plan to prevent the unseemly squabbles that took 
place at Ahmedabad in regard to the surplus balance. There should be at the 
outset a clear understanding as to whom the balince, if any, should belong, 
In our opinion the best plan in the interests of all parties would be to make the 
finances as well as the management of the Exhibition as independent as possible. 
There should be a permanent Secretary to the Exhibition who could preserve 
its continuity and steady progress and avoid the mistakes made in Calcutta and 
Ahmedabad owing to lax and haphazard management, The balance of the 
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i ition funds should go to form a permanent industrial endowment from 
“which prizés and encouragement to now industries may be given and useful 
eblinical ‘knowledge disseminated throughout the country. The time has now 
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4 alike meet in furtherance of a common object......... 
In the promotion of the industries of the country all communities are interested 
and may openly testify their interest by active participation in the Exhibi- 
tion. The Ahmedabad Exhibition owed much of its success to official good-will. 
In Madras Lord Ampthill is reported to have subscribed handsomely towards 
the funds of the Exhibition; and other officials may be expected to follow his 
example. It is on such occasions that the rulers find an opportunity of gaining 
a sympathetic insight into the efforts made by Indian patriots to ameliorate 
the condition of their countrymen.” 


91. “ Yet another case of death either by or in spite of the Pasteur treat- 
ee ment occurred at Kasauli in April last, Fear has 
‘The Kasauli Institute. been expressed lest native gentlemen should exagger. 
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J Vee g ~oyg ae we ate the significance of these unfortunate cases and the 
(53), 4th ate m— wmamber of patients going to lasauli might be 


| reduced thereby. Why should native gentlemen ex- 
aggerate or believe in exaggerations? The admitted deaths are numerous 
enough to shake their faith in the treatment. Native gentlemen will not believe 
that every one that goes to Kasauli is sure to die. But if persons bitten by 
. ‘dogs survive without submitting themselves to the Pasteur treatment, and 
those that doso sometimes die, native gentlemen cannot be held responsible for 
drawing conclusions differing from those which commend themselves to the 
ae supporters of the Kasauli Institute. But as the failures increase, so does the 
_ ~ faith of Government in the dubious treatment. It isruled that any Government 
es | servant whose pay does not exceed Rs, 30, or any Kuropean in the police who 
does not draw more than Rs. 100 a month, will be allowed travelling allowances 
- to and from Kasauli at the public cost, also one ynonth’s pay in advance, and one 
month’s casual leave or more if required, The Government of the United 
‘Provinces has gone further and allowed these concessions t> servants of District 
‘Boards also, and has ordered that in the case of indigent members of the public 
ee the cost of their journeys to Kasauli should be recognised as a public charge.” 
ae [The Broach Samdchdr takes a very favourable view of the Pasteur treatment of 
ee ‘hydrophobia and is gratified at the results of the treatment as noted in the last. 
annual report.of the Kasauli Institute. The paper is of opinion that the 
Institute bas now fully justified its existence and exhorts the natives to take 
advantage of the Institute with greater readiness than they have hitherto 
done. It also recommends Government to extend special facilities to patients 
intending to proceed to Kasauli for being treated at the Institute. | 


22. The use of ez-officio titles such as Réo Saheb, Khéin Séheb, Rado. 

“Sncrae Bahadur and Khan Bahadur has been discontinued 

wid tee - es ies in this eyes ad by a recent resolution of Govern-. 

_ bythe Bombay Government. ment. In defence of this step it is urged that ez- 
7 . Karndtak rte (33), 26e officio titles are not in use in other Sina ol India, and. 
5 cei -.- that their indiscriminate use tends to lessen the value: 
‘of titles conferred under a sanad by the Viceroy. In extending the boon of 
‘local self-government to this country, Government had ruled that members. 
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nen ers of local bodies. It is futile to 
; me level’ of education and ability would 
self-government as are found in Kngland, 
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Further, Government may have a low opinion about the rank and respectability 
of the members of local bodies in India, but the latter may command esteem 
in the eyes of the public. Again, the use of ex-officio titles by Government 
officers like Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors serves to invest them with 
dignity and to increase the prestige of. Government. The practice, moreover, 
dates from pre-British times and should not have been lightly cast aside. It is 
urged that as European officers have no titles, subordinate officers like Mamlatdars 
and Deputy Collectors should also have none, There is no doubt some force 
in this contention, but it must at the same time be borne in mind that it is 
difficult to invent new and suitable titles for European officers which would 
be: easily understood by the people. Again, we know what sort of persons 
secure the titles of Rao Saheb and Rao Bahadur by sanad and what means they 
employ to gain their object. Surely Mamlatdars and Deputy Collectors are 
superior in position to those upon whom the titles of Rao Saheb and Rao 
Bahadur are conferred under a saxad, It is, therefore, desirable in our 
Opinion to continue the use of ex-officio titles and we trust Government will 
reconsider their decision in the matter. 


23, “The papers published by the Bombay Government relating to the 
erection of suitable quarters for the students of the 
The Bombay Governmentand local Veterinary Coliege in the compound of the Bai 
the Society for tho Preven~ Sakarbai Hospital do not seem to us to disclose 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. aay 
Voice of India (13), 6th @DY grounds for the rebuke administered to the 
June. , Secretary of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals as regards the tone adopted in correspond- 
ence with Government. The Secretary complains that, while the Trustees 
are prevented from carrying out the objects with which the Hospital estate 
was conveyed to them, they are called upon to provide funds for purposes 
alien to the intentions of the donor. A large bungalow was placed at the 
disposal of Government for locating the College, but the Secretary complains 
that ‘the major portion of the upper floor of the College bungalow has been 
used as residential quarters for the College farrier.’ The Government under- 
stands from its officers that ‘certain rooms in the upper story have been 
used as residential quarters by a mamber of the College staf.’ The Secretary 
again says that the late Sir Dinshaw Maneckjee Petit conveyed a building to 


the Trustees, who in their turn conveyed it to Government for carrying on ° 


patho-bacteriological researches, but that no such researches are carried on 
there. The Government do not deny the fact, but reply that the matter has 
already been consideredin previous correspondence. Thirdly, the Secretary 
complains that a plot of land was placed at the disposal of Government for the 
erection of dissection and post-mortem examination rooms, but that the rooms 
are not used for that purpose. It is not denied that dissection is not carried 
on there, but it appears that post-mortem examinations are. Lastly, when the 
Trustees desired some years ago to build some cattle wards, the Principal of 
the Veterinary College thought that there was no necessity for them owing to 
the congested condition of the compound. But now the Government, it is 
complained, do not think the compound too congested to erect students’ quarters. 
The Government reply that the Principal’s opinion was an obiter dictum. But 
why the Society should not erect the cattle wards, and in case they are erected, 
whether it will be convenient to build quarters for siudents, are questions, 
which remain unconrsidered. In the result a sub-committee is appointed to 
consider the whole subject, which shows that the Secretary could not have 
made out a bad case, though the Government felt it very unpleasant to stand 


under his fire.”’ : 


24. ‘We have nothing to urge against Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Desai, 
: ? but we hope that Mr. Gokuldas Parekh’s chances 
The Northern Division of winning the seat for the Northern Division have 


Council election. not been seriously lessened, and that Gujarat will 
‘m- ed (0), 5th ger er ene seat. 
P= — we Be spared the slur of ingratitude to one of her 


best patriots. Even the most partial admirers of 
Dewan Bahadur Ambalal will not have the courage to say that his dlaims 
areas good asthose of Mr. Gokuldas Parekh who hus done till now yeorian 


Mee Pe Bef 
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-_ervice to the Presidency and to the Gujardt rayat. A high sense of patriotism ‘as 


. 


ad de should dictate to Mr. Ambalal the zraceful course of with- 
before: it is too late.. If, for reasons best known to 


resent, for there ghey be no doubt as to the side on which “~ should 
| throw their votes on public grounds.”’ 
mors. sdaeinee 3. “The Fellows of the Bombay University may be trusted to do their 
ie Jeers duty at the forthcoming Council election, in spite of 
he ‘University Council the not quite disinterested advice which has been 
dlection. given to them from certain quarters, The argument 
a. ‘Jém-e-Jomshed (60), 6th that because Hindus have represented the University 
eae Jane, Eng. cols, for so long in the Council, a Parsi should now be 
a elected is nothing short of an insult to the intelligence 
of the members of a University. We should like to see a University election 
fought on other and more rational lines........ It would be silly to suggest 
cS that a Parsi, because he is an anti-Congressman, should have the suffrage of 
ea the Fellows, though the claims of the rival candidate are altogether superior. 
ae We are afraid that for the present unseemly scramble both sides are equally 
responsible, The dead-set which is being made against the Parsi candidate 
dy a certain clique is, to confess frankly, as disgraceful and unworthy of men 
themselves educated, asit is unbecoming on the part of others to 
prejudice Mr. Setalwad’s election on the score of his being in sympathy with 
-the Congress movement. What shall we say of the wiseacres who have lent 
. their aid to the discreditable attempt to accentuate the differences and aggravate 
the racial jealousy and antipathy, which is unhappily growing in our midst these 
few years past P ”’ 


aie 26. We regret to find that a dead-set has been made in certain quarters 
: against Mr. Setalwad’s candidature for the Legislative 

on ne, Piet “Perahe )» Council on the ground that he belongs to the Congress 

= yok party. We have nothing personally to say against 
a Bae obi sGujaraé(20), the ‘rival candidate Dr. Temulji Naslinen, but we 
ae | | must enter our protest against the attempt made to 
support his candidature on the ground that te has remained aloof from 
the Con movement. Such an attempt does not appear ingenuous and 
besides the public is not in a position as yet to say that Dr. Temulji is 
not at heart 3 in sympathy with the views of the Congress, There is no doubt 
that the members hitherto returned by the Senate to the Council have been 
ae | all Congressmen, But it must be remembered that the bulk of the Senate 
ie consists of members nominated by Government, and if the latter think fit to 
— elect publicists with pronounced sympathies for the Congress to represent them 
ee. on the Council, the fa ct serves only to enhance the value and significance of 
eS fxg, \ the Congress i in the eyes of the public. [The Sdnj Vartmdn considers that Dr. 
ie ‘Nariman is hardly fit to represent the University on the Council as, according 
be to it, he has very little knowledge and grasp of public questions. The Gujardti 
Bo strong favours Mr. Setalwad’s candidature and observes that it is the 
Imperative duty of every native member of the Senate to vote for Mr. Setalwad 


thereby testify his sympathy for the Congress. ] 


ee eae ice ‘No one needs to be told anew of the havoc and desolation which 
Ne ee the visitations of plague and famine have wrought in 
_ s&s Damage a this country during the last six or seven years. As 
if our sufferings under these scourges were not 
enough, Providence sent a new kind of scourge last 
week in the shape of a cyclone which did a terrible 
amount 6f damage on the west coast of Thana. The 
0 OU vet: by the recent cyclone at Bassein, Maéhim, Ddhdnu and 

Oud ph pisces 18 said to be unprecedented in the history of the last 50 or 
-60.-years, In spite of this, the Anglo-Indian dailies of Bombay have not 
‘the clightest reference thereto. ‘These papers are eager to publish reports 
Sidenis to ‘Tae mag or of: eae in .remote parts of the world, 
Gusilent about the: loss. d damage to property in the ‘close | 

“nt find - better ilfustration than this of 
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the reckless indifference of the ruling class. We have received an account of 
the terrible effects of the cyclone and of the panic which it temporarily spread 
among those who experienced them. The rayats are reported to have sustained 
@ serious loss, The rab and manure which they had deposited in their fields 
have been completely washed away and many houses and trees have been blown 
down and uprooted. The indifference and apathy which have been shown by 
our Anglo-Indian contemporaries in the matter of this extensive damage and 
on which we have commented above can be laid at the door of Government, 
too, because the latest official season report for Thana makes no reference 
whatever to the damage caused by the cyclone. A correspondent writing from 

Kelve Mahim observes that the official report says that the rainfall on the west 

coast of Thana measured nine inches whereas in reality it could not have been 

less than 15 inches at the least. Petitions have also, it is said, been made by 

the rayats of Bassein Taluka praying fora remission of the second instalment 

of land revenue in consequence of the damage sustained by them during the 

recent cyclone. We are surprised to find that in spite of this the official season 

report should make no reference to the damage at ail. Let us hope that the 

attention of Government will be drawn to the matter even now and that the 

necessary facilities and assistance will be extended to the rayats, 


28. Anative of this country, however high his position may be, is 
6 Aa gee required to obtain a license before he can carry even 
- ae: ini Ms lads Whe 2 Oldand useless rifle. ‘The license, moreover, has to 
had gone on a shooting be renewed from year to year by payment ofa fee, 
excursion to a village of but Europeans labour under no such difficulty. Even 
Walhe near Poona, European lads are free to carry arms wherever they 
Arunodaya (86), 3Ist May. Ghooge, A case recently occurred near Poona in which 
five European lads went toa village some miles from Poona on a shooting 
excursion. While they were going to the village, a pariah dog barked at them. 
One of the lads shot the dog, upon which the villagers gathered on the spot and 
demanded Rs. 25 as compensation from them. Three of the lads -were detained 
at the village temple. Oneof them was, however, allowed to go to Poona to bring 
the amount. ‘Two of the boys made good their escape at night after the villagers 
who kept guard over them had fallen asleep. The conduct of the boys was 
thoroughly unbecoming while no one can blame the villagers for having 
demanded compensation. Had it not been for the white skin of the lads, they 
would have experienced far other treatment at the hands of the villagers, It is 
to be seen what action the Police and the Magistrate take in the matter. 


29. “The case in which Mr. Sunawalla, Barrister-at-Law, was a com- 
_  plainant against the Rev. Mr. Nelson, was heard 
Bs gry So 4 woe of yesterday before Mr. Keatinge, Assistant Collector and 
Poona had charged a Euro- Magistrate. The Rev. Mr. Nelson put in a written 
pean Chaplain with assault statement. The complainant was examined on oath. 
and use of abusive language. He stated that he was assaulted and called ‘a black 
ile aon Cheerver (7), 908 nigger’ by the accused. Mr. Seeton, European 
Constable, was next called asa witness for the com- 
plainant and was cross-examined. ‘’he solicitor for the Rev. Mr. Nelson then 
addressed the Court and requested that the complaint being false and trivolous, 
the complainant should be fined. The complainant next addressed the Court 
stating that the abusive words which he is said to have uttered were untrue as 
he never uttered those words and added that he (complainant) had no reason 
to bring a false charge against a person who was quite astranger to him; 
complainant, therefore, requested the Court that as the accused had assaulted and 
abused him, he ought to be punished. The Court then delivered judgment in 
which it held that the facts were admitted on both sides but as thé accused said 
he put his hand on the complainant’s shoulder and did nothing else he should 
be discharged. As regards the abusive language, alleged to have been used by 
the accused, it was the word of one against the word of the other and the accused 
must consequently be discharged under that charge also.......... Mr. Sunawalla 
then applied for and obtained a copy of the proceedings and the copy of the 
statement of the accused as he intended to move the Vourt of Sessions in the 
matter.” id 2 | 
CON 288—6 
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We have drawn attention pretty often in our columns to the 
pernicious practice of Sutta transactions which pre- 
vails extensively in the principal towns of this 
Presidency ‘and have urged upon the authorities 
the necessity of bringing such speculations within 
the purview of the Penal Code, The Varishta Court 
of Baroda, in its decision in a recent Sutfa case, has 
dunia Sufta transactions to be penal. We do not see why the evil cannot 
be simi dealt with by British Courts of Justice. At least the Commissioner 
of Police, Bombay, would do well to bring a test case before the High Court. 


31.. “ Both the Pioneer and the Times of India have asked the Government 
. to publish the report of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ inquiry 
Sir Lawrence _ Jenkins’ into the Mulkowal mishap. We feel it to be our 
shes on the Mulkowal duty to support the request of our contemporaries, 
8 ’ 9 because a most painful impression has been left 
gage i vmeZe~ on the public mind by the tragedy, and public 
= faith in the value of inoculation has suffered a shoek 
es _ which secrecy and papain of the correct facts of the incident can only 
a serve to aggravate......... The explanation of the mishap, given by the 
jab Government, was from the very beginning held to be halting and 
unsatisfactory, and it was in response to the demand made by the ‘whole 
country that a fresh inquiry was granted by the Indian Government. The desire 
of the public to know the whole truth still remains unsatisfied ; and it would be 
well if Government were to publish Sir Lawrence J enkins’ PO i isiseniss 
If Government is at all anxious to see inoculation rehabilitated in public esti- 
mation, it can adopt no better course than publishing the report without 

. further delay.”’ 


82. Plague-has now completely disappeared from Kathidwdr and Cutch 

ie and we, therefore, fail to see the necessity of continuing 

c ‘A euggvetion to discontinue any longer the system of the medical examination of 

= the medical inspection Of nacsengers from those provinces at the Ahmedabad 
passengers at Ahmedabad, Rail Station: Such ti ] | 

Kéthvéwédno Himéyati allway lon. Such continuance involves a wanton 

(62), Slut May, waste of public funds and is a source of much annoy- 

ance to the passengers. Besides, the absolute inutility 

of medical inspection as a plague preventive measure has been proved over and 

ever again by past experience. It is time the Government ordered the dis- 

* . continuance of A inspection at Ahmedabad just as on ee have already 


abolished the medical inspection at Palghar and Anand. 


”) ee 


83. A correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar writes :—Permit me to 
sir wh draw through your columns the attextion of the Com- 
agra on the Ohow- missioner of Police, Bombay, to a nuisance on the 
" Mihbér-e-Boudégar (50), Chowpatty sea-face, a favourite evening resort of 
2nd June. the elite of Bombay citizens. One can see there of 
Fae an evening a host of women of ill-repute occupy- 

3 ing the benches along the promenade or freely rubbing shoulders with the 
ee meppeonnble portion of the public coming out there for a walk. These women 
a indulge in all manner of vulgar and. indecent talk, and have a trick of 
a Knooki up against respectable gentlemen taking a stroll along the prome- 
di ae is incumbent on the local Police to put down the nuisance with a 


_ “In connection with the recent discussion re garding motor-cars in 
Poona, the question of road obstruction and the 
‘dangers of roads in the city must claim prominent 
attention. The way in which cattle are allowed, 
without let’ or hindrance, to stray all over the roads 
in Poona, is little short of scandalous, and would not, 
oe OAS 0's we venture to think, be tolerated elsewhere. Hundreds 
kes lader with oa hea iieegud eh ta not, occupy the whole breadth 
foads,: ‘and nobody can say ‘a wi it. The season is. now 


je filled with véhicles:of ‘all destriptiona. 
ate frog ‘cattle semen which has grown unoon- 
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scionably heavy during the present year, the result will be disastrous. The fuss 
about the motor-car is a flea-bite to the dangers likely to ensue from the 
nuisance to which we have called attention.” 


35, A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“ It is a pity that even instances 
like that of Mr. MacMunn and others have no effect 
_ Alleged unlawful detention upon the minds of young civilians who perhaps seem 
in Police custody of anative to think that they are the lords of the empire. We 
by Mr. Cadell, I. C.S. sy , 
Pheniz (8), 3rd June. really cannot understand what idea these raw, inexpe- 
rienced and hot-headed Collectors and Assistant Col- 
lectors have got of their power. Do they think that being Collectors of the 
District they can go even so far as to take the law into their own hands P........., 
The occurrence which I have to bring to your notice took place at Sukkur on 
the night of the 24th instant. Between 11 and 12 P.M. a poor servant 
in the employ of the Hospital Assistant, Mr. Souwalsing (employed in 
the Civil Hospital here), after finishing his day’s work was lying on his cot and 
singing some Sindi Kafi (song) to recreate himself when a Police Constable 
and peon came to him and told him that the Collector wanted him. The poor 
mar in fear and trembling went to the burra Sahib who at once ordered 
that he should be kept under Police guard for the night. We hear that 
Mr. Cadell said that the beggar had no right to sing near the Collector’s 
bungalow and that he had disturbed his sleep,......... The next morning the 
poor victim of the Sahib’s rage was let off on promising that he would never 
sing in future near the Collector’s bungalow. We are really very sorry that 
being a District Magistrate himself Mr. Cadell should have so far forgotten the 
law. Isthis not, Mr. Editor, a case of unlawful confinement (an offence punish- 
able under Indian Penal Code)? We believe the law makes no distinction he- 
tween a poor man and a man of high position. We hope the Commissioner 
in Sind and the higher authorities will take severe notice of the matter.” 


36. ‘*We wish some effective means were devised to rid the town of 

Hyderabad (Sind) of its gambling dens which are an 

A request to the authori- wnmitigatecd nuisance to the public. There is no 

ota be aa a houses doubt that there isa close connection between such 

wae a or ( 12) "aatt May, gambling dens and petty thefts. If these dens were 

Eng. cols. he to be closed, thefts are bound to be appreciably 
reduced in number.” 


37. A contributor to the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Sir James Campbell 
ap he Camp. Wasa fine type of the old civilian who mixed freely 
ell 7 et am ne the people and always tried to learn their wants 
” Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 4th and grievances at first hand. Itis commonly believed 
June; Kaiser-i-Hind (19), that Sir James was an officer of pronounced anti- 
31st May ; Rast Goftér (28), native tendencies, but close personal contact with 
Jlst May. him extending over a period. of 25 years enables 
me to give an emphatic contradiction to this allegation. Sir James was a 
sincere triend and well-wisher of the natives and was always anxious to 
encourage their legitimate aspirations, although he never concealed his antipathy 
to that petulant spirit which, regardless of the present circumstances of the 
country, persists in pestering the authorities with all sorts.of impossible demands 
and occasionally finds expression in hostility to Government. The ponderous 
volumes of the Gazetteer will ever stand as a monument of Sir James Campbell’s 
literary skill and industry and his keen insight into the habits and character 
of the different communities of this Presidency. His plague policy has often 
been adversely criticised, but the present writer isin a position to say from 
personal knowledge that he always wished ‘to deal gently with the people and 
that he never hesifated to relax the stringency of his measures when the 
hardships and annoyance which attended their enforcement was pointed out 
to him by his friends. Sir James was considerate towards his subordinates 
and generous in rewarding their services. Even in his retirement in England 
he did not forget his native friends but often corresponded with them, 
My object in writing the above is to remove some ag erro which 
mf linger among the native public as to Sir James Campbell’s character 
and work. My observations may net be palatable to a certain section of 
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atin but it is my honest opinion that in him the natives have 
st oie ot their truest friends. [The Kaiser-i-Hind also writes an appreciative 
yiice of the career of the late Sir James Oampbell who, it remarks, 
opular alike with natives and Europeans, The Rdst Goftdr, on 
‘the other band, observes:—Sir James Campbell was an inveterate enemy of 
the ‘National Congress and the prominent part taken in the movement by a 
‘handfal of Parsis made him hostile to the employment of the Parsis generally 
in Government service. His anti-native attitude was displayed in the most 
‘unmistakable manner in the latter stage of his career when he held the office 
of Commissioner of Oustoms, Salt, Opium and Abkari. | 


Education. 


38. “It is open to an Indian Viceroy to denounce all educated Indians for 
their ‘wilful perversity’ in disapproving of the 

Criticism of the Indian recommendations of the Indian Universities Commis- 
Press on the Universities gion and even to ascribe motives to them. They are 


& eee ( rs 4 ot May absolutely helpless against attacks from a responsible 
me | Eng. cols. - ’ pro-consul which discredit them in the eyes of the 
ie world. And Anglo-Indian journalists may with equal 


freedom re-echo the Viceregal sentiments and threats, as it is not their children 
that will be the victims of the recommendations of the Commission and as their 
voice can easily drown the clamour of the Indian Press and of the parties most 
immediately concerned. But the state of things in England is far different. 
The Education Bill of the Conservative Government has provoked deep 
dissatisfaction. With all the exhibition of a defiant attitude on the part of 
‘Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, the Ministry have had to climb down. The 
opponents of the Bill held a great demonstration on Monday last in Hyde 
Park. The Government have, despite their defiant determination not to 
budge an inch, at last bowed to the wishes of a number of their own 
upporters and decided to drop altogether the representation of Borough Councils 
on the London Education Committee. Even the London Times is constrained 
to describe the retreat of Government as ‘blundering and incomprehensible.” 
If sharp differences of opinion on educational subjects are possible in England 
— and if the Government there are found to blunder grossly on the showing of 
oe their own supporters, we are surely entitled to expect from Lord Curzon greater 
a sympathy and toleration for the views of educated natives who are as anxious 
>  ~- ,.  * for the advancement of higher education on healthy and progressive lines as any 
ae of their exalted critics.”’ 


ces 89. “We welcome the ees ae the Bombay Government anent 
a primary school buildings in this city. It isa standin 
i oben ae od 81 heusin’ reproach to Bombay that its primary schools ene 
~~ of primary schools in Bombay be so badly housed and located as they are at present ; 
a mis f : and Lord Northcote’s Government will have earned 
0 0Oft:C«, A benve-Jamshed ), 6th” the best thanks of the city if, before the expiry of His 
Indie (is), cag ie oce of ~Excellency’s term of office, ‘something were done to 
a ie bring about the reform in this direction. It is 
observed in the Resolution that ‘in spite of all that has been done of late 
: are to improve the accommodation there is still need of a comprehensive 
» of operations and large expenditure before these institutions can be 
- ‘properly housed.’ Government are accordingly anxious to see ‘the best 
means of' supplying this want considered as early as possible by a Com- 
Tai we Hs neat “wander the presidency of the Director of Pubiic Instruction,’ The 

oration, | prea aay or 


vement Trust andthe Joint Schools Committee are 
Clearly such a business-like 


om tt te tee aie score of. the expense. it would 
sly ‘decided to leave the Committee unfettered in 
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as worthy of its notice; but at the same time it has been invited to advise 
the Government upon the question whether the Improvement Trust Act should 
be amended so as to empower the Trustees to provide accommodation for 
public primary schools in the manner in which accommodation is provided for 
the Police force of the city. This is an important reference made to the Com- 
mittee, and it shows that Government themselves are not without views of 
their own in the matter.’ [The Voice of India makes somewhat similar 
comments. | 


40. We cannot help viewing with misgivings the recent Resolution of 
Government regarding the location of primary schools 
in the city. Government propose to entrust to the 
City Improvement Trust the duty of improving the 
existing accommodation for the schools, but we are afraid the arrangement will 
not command publicapproval. The Trust hasattainedan unenviable reputation 
for dilatoriness and extravagance and it would have been better if the work 
had been left to the Joint Schools’ Committee. In fact, that Committee 
has already in hand a considerable sum of money specially intended for improv- 
ing the buildings in which primary schools are located, and with further help 
from Government it could easily have been placed in a position to take up the 
work without delay, 


Sanj Vartamdn (72), 4th 
June. 


hailways. 
41.. * Third-class passengers are the back-bone of railway finance, but it 

is lamentable to find the treatment offered to them. 

R a Robertson’s Report on What is the average condition of third-class carriages P 
“Kaisori-Hind (19), 3lst Low many passengers are packed like sheep in each 
May, Eng. cols. carriage, especially during the summer season? What 
are the arrangements for their ordinary conveniences 

while the train is in motion? What are the provisions for their comfort 
during night? What are the conveniences io the train for taking food? How 
are they treated by the railway peons and police on the station? How vexa- 
tious are the delays in issuing tickets, especially wien the station is crowded ? 
What is done bv officials ou the station when poor people have purchased their 
tickets but find no room in the train? How are helpless women and children, 
and old and infirm passengers treated? Need we repeat, what is a notorious 
fact, that in every one of these matters, all the railway lines, without exc-ption, 
offer third-class passengers, who contribute the largest revenue to their coffers, 
the least amount of convenience and comfort, as if they were so many cattle 
that were being conveyed to their destination? And what insults and indig- 
nities they have to put up withr How are they,—especially the old and the 
infirm,—hustled backward and forward from one end of the train to the other ? 
And how insolence is rampant among almost all railway officials who have 
anything to do with the train during its stoppage at a station? While the 
Railway authorities spare no expense for the comfort and convenience of 
first and second-class passengers wio constitute 3 per cent. of the total number 
who travel by rail, and while they take care that the carriages which 
they cecupy are never crowded, the carriages which take the luckless third-class 
passengers are most miserably constructed and equipped.......... What preposter- 
ous logic is that which would give all comfort ana conyenience to those who 
contribute the least and deny it to those wio- contribute the most? Whence 
do the Railway authorities bring the funds. which go to build luxurious carri- 
ages for first and second-class passengers? Do they uot all come from the 


money contrivuted by the humble masses?: is it not like robbing nine poor 


rsons in order thatethe tenth may travel in comfort and luxury? A more 
scandalous treatment of the poor masses travelling by railways is unknown 
in any other part of the civilised world. ‘There is also a silent conspiracy on the 
part of railway officials not only to rob and oppress but intimidate the 


r third-class passengers and it has grown to such huge proportions 


in almost all parts of India that it is becoming everyday more difficult 
te put it down. This state of affairs may be passable on an Egyptian or Turkish 


line; but that it should be of daily, nay, hourly occurrence on Indian railways 
con 288—7 és cilia , 


htened. State, which eternally proclaims from the housetops 
ts paternal be ty, is indeed a serious reflection on the ethics of the governing 
authorities which for. their better reputation for humanity and justice they 
ought to do all in their power to wipe off.......... What should.be the 
eo radical reform? Mr. Robertson, we are sorry, has not been able to suggest 
Pees much. .In fact, under the conditions that he was moving about, it was not 
es ossible, perhaps, for him to suggest remedies which would go to remove 
ees. ‘root pod branch’ the principal and more serious complaints, In order to 
Bek do that another Special Commissioner, entirely unknown to railway officials, 
Re the Police, and other officers, is needed to travel on most of the trunk lines 
for a couple of years, specially when trains are crowded owing to fairs 
and festivals and other religious occasions, and to take full notes, before 
the ill-treatment of divers kinds and blackmail to which the mass of third- 
class passengers are subjected everywhere is cured. As things now are it is 
a bye-word of reproach to the state and the Railway authorities alike. The 
reforms that Mr. Robertson has been able to suggest in a general way are: 
(a) * closer supervision on the part of the station officials; and (6) making the 
ticket examiner at the entrance gate, whenever irregularities are suspected, 
inquire of the passengers before they pass on to the platform for what station 
they have purchased their tickets and to see that they have them for the 
proper stution,’ This is easily said but most difficult to be carried out in 
practice. As to the remedy (a) we are quite doubtful. The old question occurs 
to us, who will keep in custody the custodian ? Supervision of station officials is 
bound to be perfunctory. And as to (bd) what can a single ill-paid ticket examiner 
do in the hurry and scurry generally prevailing at or about the time a train 
stops ata station? No. Forall the many evils complained of you first require 
a collection of opinions from a select number of men of position and charac- 
ter. ‘These need to be carefully sifted from all points of view, before practi- 
cal and efficient recommendations for reform could be adopted. When such 
a procedure is adopted it would afford the greatest satisfaction to the travellins 
ublic while acting as a check on railway officials. The suggestion to keep 
king offices open for the sale of tickets for the whole or greater part of 
the day is no new one. In fact, at certain large terminal stations it is 
already followed. But what is wanted is to popviarise outside booking offices. 
In a city like Bombay there should be one such in every ward and it 
should be kept open from early morning till 9 at night. A good deal of 
the existing fraud practised on poor passengers and the extraordinary delay 
which takes place in issuing tickets would then be avoided...... ..-.. Next to this, 
_  . > .., what is wanted isa highly-paid care-iaker who could assist third-class passengers, 
Be specially the old, and helpless females and infants. It should be his duty to see 
oo that all who have got their tickets are for the right destination, and that eve 
ee one of the passengers finds room in the train.........._ To meet the complaint of 
Be overcrowding there ought always to be kept permanently at every important 
and much frequented station two cr three third-class carriages to be utilised on 
emergencies, Hundreds of carriages remain empty for months together at 
terminal stations or junctions. Why not employ some of these and keep tiem 
crated as a reserve on side platforms at all fairly large stations ? 


@ minor complaints touching latrines and lavatories, better light, sufficient 
ventilation, good sleeping accommodation, refreshments and so forth, can 
be easily removed. But the principal reforms to which we have just alluded 
should a first taken in hand. Of course, it would involve expense; but 
ely it can. be easily provided for from the enormous receipts which third- 


- elags passenger traffic brings to the railways.” 
) 2 “In our Gujarati columns the other day we echoed some of the 
} complaints of third-class passengers travelling on the 
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Sota to- which we then drew the attention of the authorities 
shed (60), Sra Of this Company were two, viz., the delay which, 
ols, .... . Owing to the inadequacy of the clerical staff, is caused 
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them being attached at the end of the train. Weare tempted to refer to both 
these complaints to-day, for the reason that comparatively little has been done 
in the matter of the one and absolutely nothing in regard to the other. We are 
bound to confess that steps have been recently taken to put some facilities in 
the way of those seeking to renew their season tickets, but the relief afforded is 
not sufficient. In the matterof attaching the carriages for female passengers 
at the end of the train we need not say much. Even when there were about 
eight or nine small carriages composing a train, it was rather hard on female 
passengers, especially the old and the weak, to walk to the rear. But now 
thatthe bogeys have come into fashion, and the exodus to the suburbs has 
compelled the Company to attach a number of more carriages to the local 
trains, the inconvenience to women travelling by the third-class has consider- 
ably increased. Oftentimes on account of the length of the train the back 
carriages extend beyond the platform and female passengers find it extremely 
difficult to leave or enter them. We should, therefore, like to see the carriage 
reserved for ladies attached somewhere in the middle of a train instead of at 
the extreme end of it.” 


43. ‘The strictures passed by Mr, Robertson in his report on the subject 

of the grievances of third-class passengers may be said 

Grievances of third-class {9 apply with special force to the Southern Maratha 
hin on the 8. M. Rail- Railway. We can say from personal experience 
Prekehak (34), 2nd June. that the hardships to which third-class passengers 
travelling on this line are subjected bear witness at 

once to the utter indifference of the railway authorities to their comforts 
and to the pliancy and meekness of our countrymen. Passengers do not get 
water at many stations to allay their thirst and are often conveyed to their 
destination in cattle-trucks. We exhort our countrymen to take prompt 
measures to put a stop to such scandalous treatment received by them at the 


hands of the railway authorities, 
Municipalities. 


44, ‘The collapse of a new house near Crawford Market on Sunday evens 

ing is asad commentary on the manner in which the 

Cellapse of a new built inspection of new buildings is done by the Bombay 

house in Bombay City. Municipalitv. We shall not criticize the Department 
Jdém-e-Jamshed (60), 2nd 3 Br , 

June, Eng. cols. responsible for it, till the facts in connection with 

the disaster are fully placed before the public. But 

we cannot forget that this is not the first time within the last few years that 

an apparently sound structure has tumbled down like a house of cards. Such 

a fatality happening to old rickety buildings may not call for comment, but the 

collapse of new and comparatively recently erected houses constitutes an element 

of danger to residents in the city, the magnitude of which the Bombay 

Municipality has failed to appreciate aright in spite of repeated warnings,” 


45. ‘So far as one may judge from newspaper reports, the collapse of build- 

= omnes ings seems to be more frequent in Bombay than in 

J sy =. a vane any other indian city. The fall of the Sitaram 
ee ? Building, in which two Europeans and two natives 
Sikes were killed and others injured, is all the more 
remarkable because the block had not yet been completed when the 
portion built and occupied came down without any warning. Whether the 
deviations from the plans sanctioned by the Engineer of the Improvement Trust 
afford an adequate explanation of the collapse, must be left for experts to 
decide. Buildings go upin Bombay with a rapidity that puts Jonah’s gourd 
toshame. The lay thind cannot but suspect that the fault in these jerry 
buildings lies not merely in imperfect plans but also somewhere else. ‘he 
whole subject requires thorough investigation. Ina place where there is such 
pressure for accommodation, and where buildings are such tempting investments 
as in Bombay, height, hurry and cheapness are more or less inevitable. Yet the 
safety of the occupants is a more roi i consideration. Is there no means of 
preventing the occupation of a building before’ its fitness for occupation is duly 
certified ?? |The Indu- Prakdésh writes :—‘ The rotten Moulmein. wood,- the 
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| in Bombay, 
ae en VA pee oovers structural weaknesses and other defects, the 
eed 0 Ve contractor upine indifference of the owner to everything 
f saaiioa, the corruption that largely prevails where it 
yo Bing to render the collapse of houses in Bombay a frequent 
ring evil. There is no doubt that this disgraceful state of affairs should 
De with a firm hand, and we expect that the Sitaram building fatality 
mu . the authorities to sift the question to the bottom.” 


a ' * 46, The accident bespeaks culpable negligence on the part of the 
= authorities of the Municipality as well as the City 
Bombay Saméchar (51), Improvement Trust, and it is the duty of Government 
2nd June; Jdém-e-Jamshed +) move in the matter and bring to book the officials 
(60), 3rd ‘Tune ; ; Akhbar-e- 
BSoudégar (50), 5th June. who are responsible for it. Of late there has sprung 
up in Bombay a class of capitalists who make big 
fortunes by building cheap houses reckless disregard of the safety of the 
tenants who may livetherein. The public have a right to demand an inquiry in- 
tothe matter and to insist that certain principles and rules should be laid down 
which house-builders in the city should be made to strictly conform to in the 
interest of public safety. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e-Soudigar 
make similar remarks, | 


47. Wehave already referred at length in our columns to the dispute 

| between Mr. Chuckerbutty and the Kardd Munici- 

Mr, A. W. G. Chucker- pality. Thedispute has now advanced a stage further. 
nr eae Karéd Munici- Qn Wednesday, the 27th ultimo, a general meeting of 

os Bene ea) ond June, the Municipality was held at which Mr. Chucker- 

| butty was present. Mr. Chuckerbutty had travelled 
‘ from a distance in order to be present at this meeting. He informed the mem- 
bers present that their action in placing his letter demanding the Municipal 
cheque-book from the Vice-President before a general mieeting of the Munici- 

ity was whira vires and wrong. He had power to issue such an order under 
Section 24(e) of the District Municipal Act and the Managing Committee had 

no right to interfere in the matter. It was not, therefore, right or proper that 
the resolution of the general meeting passed on the 30th April last forbidding the 
despatch of the cheque-book to him should remain on the proceedings of the 
meeting. Mr. Chuckerbutty then drew a line in the presence of the assembled. 
members through the resolution in question on the recorded proceédings and 


. _- jeft the meeting. 


i a? 7% 48. ‘* While we appreciate ihe renewed efforts which the Improvement 
oe Trustees have lately put forth to provide increased. 
Ope rations of the City accommodation for the working classes, we are not 

me Improvement Tract, dine inclined to share the optimism of the Zimes of India 
— i = ae. eta: ) which has written on the subject in its issue of 
Shia: Thursday last. That the Agripada Chawls have 
roved a ‘failure commercially cannot be doubted now. But, perhaps, the 
ilure is excusable on the ground of the chawls being the first experiment of 
the Trustees. Experience has since been acquired, and they have now 
resolved to. build the new chawls on a less vostly scale, though still hygienic 
in all respects... .... but it is still a problem whether these improved chawls 
Dog prove a financial success. ‘here are some Trustees who are sceptical 
as to the rosy picture which the Chairman has drawn regarding them. The 
ae fixed i is Aieanid too high and it is a question whether it will really attract 
as Fe Taner of people for whom alone the chawls are about to be constructed. 
he estimates of the Chairman and his forecasts as to the probable net yield on 
| out y of the new blocks are all conjectural. They may mount up 
. high or decline many per cent. low. The fact is that much 

y paid to the details of the estimates, while one or two lay 
9, arrogate to themselves a knowledge of building which oftener 
gly enough  somraeted = ue Chairman as if it were a proposition 
ore entitled to. command implicit reliance. It is a great pity 

ot. published, so that all the engineering and architectural 
ymen who have _— the avocation of 
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builders all their lives, may have the opportunity of examining and verifying 
the estimates and offering their criticism thereon. In fact what is wanted is an’ 
independent public review of departmental estimates.”’ 


Native States. 


49. In commenting onthe resignation of the ex-Maharaja Holkar, we 
had maintained that the said resignation was not 
Alleged intention of the voluntary but was virtually tantamount toa dismissal 
Government of India to ac- Oo» denosition. Some people differed from us at the 
quire Kashmir in exchange ,. , : 
for « British province, time and brought forth all manner of ingenious argu- 
Kesari (108), 2nd June. ments to refute our contention. But those who hold 
that British officers have not yet become so unjust as 
to obtain ‘a voluntary resignation’ from Native Chiefs by the use of various 
expedients and devises, should read the account, published in the Amrita 
Bazér Patrika of 29th and 30th May, of how Colonel Nisbet obtained the 
‘edict of resignation’ from the Maharaja of Kashmir. That officer addressed 
a letter to the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India on 18th March 
1889 in which he dilated upon the expediency of accepting the resignation 
tendered by the Maharaja with a view to introduce the necessary reforms in 
the Kashmir administration. The resignation was said to have been tendered 
voluntarily, but as a matter of fact it was extorted under compulsion from the 
Maharaja. The Maharaja had laid a complaint before Lord Lansdowne at the 
time that he had not willingly signed the document, but in spite of this it 
was considered to have been so signed and the control over the administra- 
tion was transferred to the British Government. The Government of India 
subsequently regretted this course and partially restored the Maharaja to 
power. It is said that the Maharaja now exercises only a strictly limited con- 
trol over the administration of hisState. Still it is reported that the resignation 
affair will be brought on the tapis once more. We do not believe that there is 
much truth in the report. The Maharaja only recently contributed fifteen lakhs 
of rupees to the Victoria Memorial and we do not think that Lord Curzon 
will turn ungrateful towards him sosoon. Nevertheless the report may have 
some substratum of truth init. The Maharaja was summoned to visit the 
Viceroy at Caleutta soon after the Delhi Durbar and Lord Curzon, too; is 
expected to visit Kashmir shortly to enjoythe hospitality of the Maharaja. His 
Lordship is an astute diplomatist and knows full well how to make a favourable 
impression upon the Native Chiefs by his sweet and persuasive eloquence and to 
induce them to do whatever he wishes them to do. ‘The people of two Native 
States have already had an experience of His Excellency’s tactful diplomacy. 
Can it be that Lord Curzon wishes to acquire possession of Kashmir on account 
of its strategic importance on the North-West Frontier? Perhaps His Lordship 
might propose to the Maharaja to grant hima new province in exchange for 
Kashmir and to invest him with full powers of administration there. The 
Maharaja might be tempted by the bait of regaining his lost authority and Lord 
Curzon will not beslow to seize the opportunity of bringing the frontier pro- 
vince of Kashmir under direct British control, How far our surmiseis well 
founded will appear when Lord Curzon visits Kashmir. But one thing is 
indisputable, viz., that our British rulers at present enjoy under Providence 
the power of dealing with the puppet Princes of India in any way they 
choose. | ati 


50. ‘The correspondent of the Advocate of India has wired to that paper 
Reported inteution of ice” the following _— eal With regard to the future 
Government to adopt a new administration of Native States in the Punjab it is 
olicy towards the Native stated that the Government of India intend to 
tates in the Punjéb.  * appoint an experienced Prime Minister or Regent 
rete HI all's ed 3 at each court, and an Agent to the Governor General 
tite " for all the States.’ It is impossible to say how far 
this rumour is to be credited. But as such rumours emanating from responsible 
news agents at Simla are rarely wanting in truth, they may be fairly taken 
to be correct until we hear to the contrary. ‘The correspondent gives 
reasons for such a direct and open interference in the internal affairs .of* 
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atiy » States of the Punjab. ‘There is no reason to suppose that these Native 
ate y way, specially worse than the Native States in Kathidwar, 
oO Central India or the Southern Mardtha Country. Evenif they were, the 
‘Temedy is certainly positively mischievous and retrograde inasmuch as it directly 
‘empowers the Government of India to appoint Prime Ministers to those 
States. It is well known that the appointments of Dewans in Native States 
Be. are-more or less influenced by the recommendations of Folitical Officers.......... 
ane But this is quite different fromthe new policy of making such appointments 
ee from Simla direct, It affords fresh evidence of the anxiety on the part 
of Government to hold even. the actual strings of. administration in Native 
States in their own hands. Does the Government of India believe that the 
inauguration of this new policy in the Punjab States will increase contentment 
and loyalty among the Punjab Chiefs or will serve the Imperial interests of 
Tinlad better ? We emphatically assert that the policy is entirely suicidal. No 
doubt, the Chiefs would not write threatening despatches to the Government of 
India or propose abdication like the ex-Mabaraja of Indore; but the fact 
that they will be rendered mere puppets in the hands of Dewans appoint- 
ed ty the British Government wil] rankle in their minds. Does the Govern- 
ment of India think that the Chiefs will not make comparisons ltetween their 
own condition and that of their immediate predecessors or will forget the 
treaties between their States and the British Government? Nobody likes to lose 
power, especially power inherited from ancestors, The Punjab Chiefs are no 
exception to the rule. It may be diplomatic to proclaim to the world, and 
especially to the rival European powers, the affection and loyalty of the Indian 
Chiefs to British rule. Butit will hardly deceive anybody who cares to probe the 
matter a little deeper. Dewans appointed by Government will look to the 
Government as their real master and will be entirely under its thumb in 
. ll matters of importance. Whenever there are any disputes of boundary 
or when similar special matters crop up where the interests of the States and the 
Government are likely to clash, the latter by this new policy will be deliber- 
ately depriving the States of their best advisers. No man can serve two 
masters faithfully. Will the Government really gain anything in the long 
run by thus clipping the wings of Native Chiefs? The spirit of the treaties 
and of the Royal Proclamation is decidedly against such a policy. Government 
can. force Dewans of their choice on the States, but it will be puerile to expect 
the Chiefsto retain anything like sincere loyalty to the British rdj. ‘This policy 
is again a serious reflection on the vaunted ability and administrative capacity 
of the Government of India.........._ The policy of pitchforking Karbharis into 
Native States argues to our mind incompetency in the administrative capa- 
city of the British Government.......... Again let us see if this singular inter- 
ference in the affairs of Native States will serve any high Imperial purpose. No 
doubt, the Punjab will be the first in the event of war with Russia, to feel the 
a brant of the conflict, supposing the line of defensive fortifications is broken 
~  through.......... As the Punjab is extremely near and its population more or less 
in closer communication with the border tribes than the population of other 
part of India, Government should have a closer eye and a firmer hold on the 
jab population, especially of the Native States. But this does not at all 
al imply that there should be practical annexation of the Punjab 
ae States.......... It must, therefore, be confessed that from whatever point of 
ee view one looks at this reported changeof policy of the Simla Government, one 
Se is at a loss to understand its ‘true object. The policy is now to be made appli- 
cable to the Punjab States only, But if Russian invasion is the bugbear to be 
harded it is to be feared that the next pounce will be on the Kathidwar 
sa~coast States.......... The discontent and alarm that will be produced by this 
m change of policy is sure to find a response in the hearts of many Indian 
“This will be an extremely untoward result. On the affection of 
@ Princes and ot the people of India mainly rests the foundation and 
cone ence = British rule. Government should not, in its own interests as wel] 
| sof the people, shake that foundation, without rhyme or 
gam ee ced "CASO! . ¥ % fe | he : ea “wy wish that’ the corres dent of the Advocate has been 
* Reyes 8 oe tie SAS Sidhe maken somewhat 
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51. The policy of the British “‘overnment towards the Native States of 
ie SR . _.. Indiais well illustrated by the treatment meted out by 
aoe ottia3 _— the authorities to the Chief of Nagode. The State of 
Chief of Nagode. Nagode had remained staunchly loyal to the British 

Gujardti (15), 31st May. during the dark days of the Mutiny and its rulers had 
on several other occasions also rendered distinguished 
services to the Paramount Power. The last Chief of the dynasty came to the 
gadiin 1874, and ascan be gathered from official reports, conducted the adminis- 
tration of the State to the entire satisfaction of Government until 1894 
when a difference arose between him and his Political Agent. This difference 
had its origin in a very trivial issue, viz., a proposal made by the Political 
Agent to remove from office the Karbhari of the State. The Chief did not 
acquiesce in this proposal, whereupon the Political Agent began vindic- 
tively to pick holes in the Chief’s administration. The Chief’s wife happened 
die soon after at Benares, whither the Chief proceeded to take part in 
the funeral ceremonies. The Political Agent took advantage of the Chief’s 
absence, transferred the administration of the State to the Agency, conferred 
the Dewanship upon a Muhammadan protegé of his own and forcibly took 
possession of the State Treasury. The Chief wrote to the Political 
Agent from Benares demanding a sum of Rs. 10,000 for defraying 
the funeral expenses of his deceased wife, but was granted onl 
Rs. 2,000 and was informed that he had been deprived of his gédz, but that it 
was open to him to accept a pension of Rs, 2,000 per mensem provided he 
consented to reside in the capital of his State. The Chief was naturally 
indignant that he should have been thus ignominiously removed from the gédi 
without even a public trial or an enquiry into his supposed misdoings and 
rejected the humiliating offer made to him with scorn, He lives to this day 
in Benares and chooses to spend his days in dire poverty and distress rather 
than become a pensioner of a Government that has treated him so ungratefully. 
Who cannot feel grieved at such a fate overtaking a scionof a princely family 
that had in the past rendered signal services to the British Government in its 
hour of need ? 


52. ‘In his great speech on the Indian Budget Lord Curzon, in his desire 
to leave nothing unsaid and to leave no measure of 
Be ae C1S) Blah Da his administration undefended, assured the public 
pred t “> that the ‘ Berar deal’ wasa perfectly voluntary affair 
in which no outside influence was ever exercised. 
We criticised at the time His Excellency’s assurance and gave expression to 
our own doubts as to the propriety of the methods employed in the acquisition 
of the Berars on a perpetual tenure. ‘The real truth is now oozing out in 
driblets and it will be some years before the whole story becomesknown. From 
Mr. Gribble’s article in Hast and West it appears that ‘ The negotiations 
preliminary to the arrangement were conducted with the utmost secrecy. 
They were first of all carried on between the lesident and the Nizam without 
even the knowledge of the Minister. No accounts were shown to the Nizam, 
and he was not even furnished with the joint report recently submitted 
by Colonel Fordyce and Mr. Brunyate.’ ‘The italics are ours. When rumours 
about the cession of the Berars to the British Government were in the air, we 
said that though the step was taken in the interests of the people, there ought 
to be fair dealing on the part of the Paramount Power. Mr. Gribble’s allega- 
tion, 7f true, does not show that the Nizam was fairly treated in the conduct of 
the negotiations. Why was the Nizam not allowed the benefit of the advice 
of his chief Councillor in connection with a very important State transaction P 
What is the meaning’ of the policy of strict secrecy that was observed? Why 
were the accounts withheld from the Nizam? Can it be fairly said that there 
was intelligent and voluntary acquiescence on his part in a. transaction, when 
he was ignorant of the past and prospective financial condition of the Berars 
and when he had not the assistance o: his own responsibile Councillors in the 
settlement of a question which had remained unsettled for halfa century, 
though it had been tackled by Sir Salar Jung and the late Nizam.” ieee 
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> + 68. “It seems that His, Highnos pod yaj ed Goatees desired to invite 
. ees Higho public oriticism by publishing in the Baroda Gazette 
ae — eter a pena) the draft Bill for the prevention of early marriages 
/Maseinge Prevention in ms State, ~All weet has, pent think, amply 
a. reviewed the intend egi tion, and the concensus 
Poly Ng sengay re Sof public opinion is that the proposed legislation is 
superfluous. Some are of opinion that the Bill will 
remain a dead letter, as infant marriages take place generally among the lower 
classes the members of which are entitled to re-marriage. With regard to early 
es in the higher classes referred ‘to in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, the view of some papers is that such marriages are non-existent. It is 
> unquestionable that the Bill, if passed into law, will cause much hardship to the 
ee people and will serve as a convenient tool for petty oppression. Reform of 
or. any kind should come from within; it should not be forced upon the people, 
His Highness the Maharaja’s desire of inaugurating social reform is welcome, 
but he should not have proposed legislation repugnant tothe feelings of his 
subjects without first consulting them........... The age-limit for the marriage 
Ze boys and girls is being voluntarily raised in the Hindu community and 
cial efforts for bringing about a reform in this direction are needless. 
His Highness the Maharaja wishes to westernize his State ‘in every respect, 
but Western ideas and methods are not always beneficial and it is not advisable 
on the part of an enlightened and experienced ruler of a big State like Baroda 
to undertake a reform repugnant to the people.” 


54 ‘* Weare in entire sympathy with the nobie idea that inspires the 

i important’ measure contemplated by His Highness’ 

: Rg Seas tee eale’™ (25), Government, but beyond this we cannot support a 

single important point in the measure in its draft 

form.... ...... Let us set aside any theoretical consideration of whether the 

State in India should interfere with society. Let us see at once whether it is 

safe and wise for the State to interfere, in the way it has chosen......... It is not 

only no use, but positively dangerous to entertain a distorted and unconsciously 

coloured view of Hindu early marriages. We beg to request these critics to go 

forth into the country, consult the old and wise men of the village why they 

celebrate marriages of their boys and girls below fourteen. They will hear 

many reasons advanced—First, a bride fourteen years old costs much more 

—-. portionately than one, five years younger among sixty per cent. at least of 

ae * the Hindus who follow the custom of making a certain payment in money to 

a. the bride’s father. Secondly, the older wife among the lower classes taxes the 

purse of her husband by her proverbial aspiration for ornaments. The younger 

girl is safer to manage, and as useful asthe older.........._ In the case of a people 

~.\ Whose average income is computed to be Rs, 20 per head, and among whom 

ea < marriage is not only a costly but a necessary custom, political wisdom will 

wef . pause to see whether it is safe to introduce forces that would result in making 

ae the custom more costly, and the parental responsibility to feed more mouths and 

| youthful impulses, doubled and multipled........... We emphasize the 

statement that the proposed measure affects the social arrangements of eighty 

! ‘cent. of the people, that the Jimits of marriageable age are dangerously 

Me igh, and that tie higher castes are not in need of any marriage law at all. 

2 eae es The The roar too high for the lower.classes, and insignificant for the 

 Bigh re is still more defective. The poor guardian may at any 

y the “wage constable or patel if the latter suspects or 

Roos: vy ® he purloined a day out of the alleged fourteen 
SO: vm . of age of his girl. Nothing will stop this petty tyranny.” 

ic ee Oh baneful effects of the custom of infant marriages must be patent 

ile 3 Gxja . (1), Ba Sis even to a casual observer of Hindu society. The 
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gustom, however, is steadily, though very slowly, 
isinteg: ogra cnet of Western education and ideas. Only 
© average ms le age of Hindu girls was nine years; 
lout any interfererice on the part of the State to 12 or 

ip thinki ee Gat the Gaekwar’s action in invoking 


oo 


the aid of legislation for abolishing this custom is alike unnecessary and un- 
warranted. It is always expedient to reserve State intervention in the matter 
of social reform to cases of exceptional necessity ; but in the present case the 
seeds of reform are already sown and may be expected to germinate in due time 
without outside intervention. Surely an enlightened ruler like the Maharaja 
of Baroda does not need to be reminded of the dangers attending the experiment 
of forcing social reform upon an unwilling people. Besides the Paramount 
Power have pledged themselves to a policy of neutrality in religious and quasi- 
religious matters and there is no reason why the policy should be departed frum 
by feudatory Chiefs. In view of these considerations and the general disfavour 
with which the measure has been received in Baroda, it isto be hoped His High- 
ness will see his way to abandon it. 


56. We are highly gratified to learn that the selection of a successor to 

% the vacant gddi of Sangli has at last been made. What 

th eon _. ¢ Séncli, to is of special interest to us in this connection is the 

‘G42, 125), 3rd Tong, fact that the choice has ultimately fallen upon Shri 
Samarth (35), 3rd June. aLELYy a Up 

Bhau Saheb, who was the rightful claimant to the 

gddi and whose accession was desired by all. Weare glad to observe that in 

making this selection Government have acted justly and in comformity with 


the wishes of the late Chief. 


57. We regret to find that Mr. Chhotalal Harilal, Chief Karbhari 
of the Katosan State (Mahi Kdntha Agency), has been 
Affairs in the Katosan State invested with civil and criminal powers although he 
oo ae Cap az (JS utterly unfit for judicial work. Colonel Ferris, 
(62), 31st May. “wv late Political Agent, Mahi Kéntha, had once ordered 
the Thakor of Katosan to remove Mr. Chhotalal 
from the State service, but the order was subsequently cancelled in deference 
to the Thakor’s wishes. We would request Mr. Fitzgerald to look into the 
papers relating to the aforesaid order so as to clear up all doubts as to Mr. 
Chhotalal’s antecedents. Under Mr. Chhotalal’s regime the State of Katosan 
has become a hot-bed of intrigues of which even high officers of the State have 
become victims. It is reported that in a certain case concerning a Khoja 
named Khan Muhammad Virji, the Political Agent has been led astray by 
the State authorities. We have much more to say on the administration of 
the State, but we reserve further remarks. 7 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


58. The anniversary of the Coronation of Shivaji will be celebrated from 

| Sth to 10th June in Vithoba’s temple near the Lakdi- 

, Celebration of the anniver- pool, The programme for the three days includes 
oe of Shivajis Goronation yesnectively a Puran reading by Bhaskar Shastri Paygi, 
" Kesart (108), 2nd June, a Hart Kirtan by Mr. Tarabadkar and a lecture by 
Professor 8S. M. Paranjpe, On the last day, there will 

be a recitation of historic ballads by Gondhalis and the first and the second 
best reciters will be rewarded with costly turbans. The Secretary of the cele- 
bration, Mr, Balkrishna Ramchandra alias Apparao Vaidya, cordially invites 


the public to attend the celebration on all the three days. 


59, Last Friday a party of 50 armed dacoits raided the village of 
Isanpur, about 12 miles from Ahmedabad. Many 


( Frain ow at Isanpar villagers sustained severe injuries in the scuffle that 


Praja Bandhw (22), 31st ensued. A Police party from Ahmedabad has been 
May. sent to the village to protect the villagers against 
another possible attack by the dacoits. 


Re M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 7th June 1903. 
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HINDI. 
50 77 | Pandit ... «se | Poona... | Weekly «. — ...! Govindrao Gangé4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
73 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... — .| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
0 _ KANARESE. 
0 vg || Digvijaya ... pe te Gadag ... ee-| Weekly ... ..|Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
go | Hubli Patra “oe + Hubli. a. y.| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 32. | 
8] | Karnatak Vritta -.. ...| Dharwar eee} Dos oe  .e.1(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu) 800 
0 | ‘(Karhada Brdhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndch4rya Béléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
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“T1 
Politics and the Public Adminéstration. 


1. Mr. Chamberlain, the masterful minister in the present British Cabinet, 
is always full of ideas of Imperialism and the British 
hi wep on Mr. Cham- Empire has just now reached a stage when schemes for 
ain’s policy of strengthen- : ° “ 
ing the bonds of the Empire. Strengthening the bondsof the Empire are very popu- 
Kesari (108), 9th June. lar with the English people. The activities of other 
: European Powers in Asia, Africa and the islands in 
the Pacific have brought home to Englishmen the necessity of drawing the 
scattered fragments of their Empire into closer bonds of union. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain has recently adumbrated a scheme for securing this end, but it is noteworthy 
that both Ireland and India are left out of its pale. Mr. Chamberlain means to 
hold both these countries by the sword. He merely aims at drawing the daughter- 
colonies of England towards the mother-country by establishing a system of pre- 
ferential tariffsand hopes that, by this means, the power and prestige of England 
will be superior to that of other Continental powers. He evidently attaches more 
importance to this scheme than to domestic reform, since he ridicules those who 
differ from him by applying to them the nickname of ‘ Little Englanders,’ 
According to some persons, Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme has been put forward 
as an electioneering device, but we are not here concerned with that aspect of 
it. We wish rather to see whether it is well thought out and really calculated 
to promote the strength and union of the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
seem to have given a thougbt to the importance of India as an appanage if not 
a factor of the Empire. Has Mr. Chamberlain thought to what a plight the 
Empire would be reduced, if perchance India were to be separated from it or 
to cease through poverty and natural calamities to contribute to England’s pros- 
perity to that extent to which she is domg now? He thinks that England and 
the British Colonies will be more than a match for Germany, France, Russia 
or America in any part of the world. It must be apparent to even a 
superficial observer that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy differs fundamentally from the 
policy which found favour with eminent British statesmen like Mr. Gladstone 
during the last. 50 or 60 years. Kut there isno one in the Liberal party to expose 
effectively the dangers to the Empire lurking in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
Whatever attempts may be made to hold together in close union the parent- 
country and the daughter-colonies, a time must inevitably come some day 
when the latter will separate from the former. Itis impossible that there should 
be the same union and sympathy in a family when the children grow up to 
man’s estate. They must hanker after separation. Just now the Colonies 
are for the most part dependent upon agriculture and their industries have not 
yet been developed. ‘They, therefore, are at present eager to lean upon the 
mother-country for support, but it is problematical whether this desire will 
outlast the present generation. Some thoughtful persons even now aver that 
they detect elements not of the consolidation, but of the disruption, of the 
Empire in Mr, Chamberlain’s scheme. We wished to examine to-day how far 
Mr. Chamberlain or his critics are in the right but, for want of space, are 
obliged to defer such examination to our next issue. 


2. “Lancashire is indignant at Lord George Hamilton’s refusal to 
abolish the Indian Cotton Import and Countervailing 

Lord George Hamiltonand Excise Duties. The Indian Government, and for the 
the cotton duties. ima). 4, Matter of that the Secretary of State, has been charged 
geal on neadiees with committing a breach of faith; for Lord George 
Hamilton had in 1895 given a distinct pro nise that-as 

soon as financial prosperity was restored to the Indian Exchequer, the duties 
would be abolished. The reduction in the Salt Tax aad the raising of the 
Income Tax minimum have led Lancashire to call upon the Government to 
fulfil their pledge, but Lord George Hamilton has found it impossible to accede 
to this demand. There could be no doubt that it was a rash thing on the part 
of the Secretary of State to promise the abolition of the duties before more 
pressing imposts were removed. But having once committed this one mistake, 
it would have been a folly if, for the sake of consistency, Lord George Hamilton 
had succumbed to the’ temptation of taking off the duties. It is at best but 
problematical whether the Indian Treasury is really in a solvent condition. 


warphises that we have:had; have been: pointed out as the artificial product 


of an inflated currency and the burden on land and other important industries 
Continues ‘to press heavily. It is with'a sense of relief, therefore, that we have 


learnt of the decision of the Secretary of State; for it would have been almost 
‘eriminal if, taking a rosy view of the future, he had consented to pacify the 
Lancashire voters and sacrificed India’s interests.”’ 


3. “Lord George Hamilton has refused to abolish the Cotton Import 
valpete 29 te ives) 7th duty, and Lancashire is indignant at His Lordship’s 
Fens; Eng of he (23), decision. But no reasonable man who looks at the 

Digs dine question in an impartial spirit will take exception to 
the action of the Secretary of State; and though it would be too much to 
hope that Lancashire will cease to clamour for the abolition of the duty, one 
may confidently look forward to the day when the charge of breach of faith, 
which has been hurled against Lord George Hamilton and the Government of 
‘India, will be held to be extremely unjust and undeserved by the very people 
who have made it. For, but a very little study of the actual condition of the 
Indian Exchequer and the pressing needs of the country will convince them 
that the Indian Government will not be able, for many a year, to do away with 
any of its present sources of income,......... The reduction in the salt tax was 
rendered imperative as much by considerations of justice as of policy, and 
what applies in the case of the salt duty applies with equal force in the case 
of the income tax. As long as the countervailing excise duty on Indian-made 
goods remains there is no just cause for Lancashire to complain; though we 
are frankly bound to confess that the continuance of that duty means the 
protection of the English manufacturer at the cost of the Indian, and it is causing 
grave dissatisfaction throughout the country.” 


3 4, “Zast week, Lord George Hamilton, in his speech upon Dr, Hut- 
_ chinson’s lecture on leprosy, said that he had never 
sa tax and leprosy in — ce Dy ts there a od song cea Nae tate 
: ; e salt tax and leprosy. Mr. Vaman Abaji Kulkarni, 
ee a staunch advocate of the salt theory a the cause 
of leprosy, has addressed to us an important communication upon this subject. 
In the course of his letter, he says:—‘ Wheo Dr. Hutchinson had come 
to Bombay, I had drawn his attention to this vital point and had explained 
to him the connection between the salt tax and his theory of leprosy. The tax 
a prevents the purchase of good salt to cure fish, and fish are therefore badly cured. 
— . - and thus become harmful. That is the reason why leprosy is on the increase in 
ee India. Fish has been used as food for centuries, and an increase in the salt 
es tax is consequently accompanied by an increased spread of diseases. I had 
a drawn his attention to the superficial opinion of the Leprosy Commission and 
said that it was a shame to the British medical profession to treat the subject of 
i salt with such ignorance, while the Germans had proved at that very time 
that a man’s power to resist disease largely depends on his consumption of 
salt.’ We are glad to find that the salt question is attracting the attention of 
the Government of India and hope that, considering the importance of salt in 
regard to human health, the odious salt tax will soon be abolished.” 


5.° “The lecture recently delivered by Mr. A. J. Fraser Blair before an 


Bet : English audience ought to be read even by the natives 
eee | Comments on Mr. Blair’s of this country.. The subject of the lecture was the 
a. llCe en aad familiar topic of how to bring about a good under- 
Bis. ea oe standing between the foreign rulers and the indigenous 
*<‘Mahrdtta (7), 7th Jone. inhabitants of this country. The question has unhap- 
a fares. e pily begun to come rather too obtrusively before the 
' ~~ ~—___ public and lectures like that of Mr. Blair are badly required to check the evil. 

— . ‘Phe address in question is allthe more welcome because it comes from a gentle- 
han, who, as Editor of the Englishman of Calcutta, is not known to be very sympa- 
wards the natives, but has, on the contrary, in his editorial capacity 


e's See 


a 


od 
as 


- Welped “1 argely ‘im increasing the evil which he now deplores.......... We are 
 @ingerely glad that Mr, Blair is anxious to face the difficulties of the position 
sanarcly and ha urage to give his Compatriots advice which will hardly 
icerely cies Blair for the candour and courage he 


a8 


shas. shown, and hope'that his advice will be ‘taken to: heart. by-his :couniry- 
amen.......... The. first point made out by Mr. Blair is that a good understand- 
ing between the two races is absolutely necessary for the safety of the British 
Empire in India; and although we do not attach much weight to his 
unnecessarily alarming prophesies or to his statement that a native paper openly 
préferred Russian rule to the British raj, he is quite right in saying that ‘the 
Sphinx riddle we (Englishmen) have to read is to create a common interest 
between the Indians and ourselves.’ ‘It is folly,’ says Mr. Blair, ‘ to build 
upon the British bayonets the only lasting foundation of our power, the respect 
and the confidence of the Indian peoples, even if we never find our way to the 
Indian heart.’ The interests of the British are to-day so far-reaching that a 
disturbance of the status quo in any part of-the world is likely to affect them, 
and at any moment Englishmen may be called upon to face an internal 
crisis far severer than that which cost them so much blood and suffering in 
South Africa, Mr. Blair challenged everybody among his audience to prove 
that his fears were groundless or that he was an alarmist. Although for our 
part we do not wish to enter into a discussion with him on this point, which in 
fact chiefly concerns our rulers, we have no hesitation in saying that even if 
such a crisis occurs there is no fear of the Natives of India throwing off their 
allegiance to the British in a single night. Scares such as that of the cowdung 
tree-marks exist only in the imagination of Anglo-Indians, The one great mistake 
which men like Mr. Blair usually fall into is to suppose that the loyalty of the 
Indians is based solely on their good feelings towards the ruling race, and that if 
those good feelings were to be disturbed, their loyalty would vanish. If Indian 
loyalty had stood on such precarious foundations we doubt if it would have lasted 
even fora day. Asa matter of fact loyalty to British rule in [ndia is more intelli- 
gent and rational. Itis based not on a blind, transitory sentiment, but on the clear 
recognition by the Indian people of the benefits enjoyed by them under British 
rule. Even if every Indian comes to hate every Englishman in India, still Indians 
would remain loyal to British rule so long as they enjoy the benefits which they 
expect from their alien rulers. Indians will love those who do them yood, and 
the only way to maintain British supremacy in India is to give the people good 
laws, pure administration and plenty of food. Of course, advice such as that 
given by Mr. Blair is very salutary and necessary for the Anglo-Indians who, 
led by pride of authority and a certain narrow-minded clannishness, often forget 
that they owe any duty tothe Indians. ‘They are too prone to assume that 
they are the lords of the soil and can do anything they like irrespective of the 
rights and feelings of their dusky fellow-subjects. It is to men and women 
of this cast of mind that the lecturer mainly addressed himself, and we hope 
they will profit by his remarks. Mr. Blair, we must add, also advanced 
other and perhaps more cogent reasons to support his contention. ‘The plea 
for a better understanding with Indians, he pointed out, is reinforced by 
many considerations of gratitude and propriety. His remarks on this point 
are very pertinent. ‘Surely we owe something to the people of a country 
which gives all our livelihood.’ How many Anglo-Indians are there in 
this country or in England who are alive to this proposition which Mr, Blair 
takes for granted? How many retired civilians are there who, while fatten- 
ing on the pensions received from the Indian Treasury, lose no opportunity of 
traducing the country and the people that feed them? Mr. Blair impresses 
and very rightly on every Briton in India the duty, whether it be pleasant or 
not, of showing a more amenable spirit towards his Indian fellow-subjects. 
waeeeeeee We want men who can thus place themselves in intellectual and 
moral sympathy with men of an alien race and always draw out the good 
points in others. Indians are naturally shy and backward. But they are 

rateful aud will certainly respond to any sincere and open-hearted advances 
ts sympathetic persons belonging to the ruling race.”’ 


6. ‘*There can be no doubt as to the motives and intentions which prompt 

____ several of our friends in England to stari there a hostel 

BBS agg Sow Peo an indian for Indian students.......... But we should be on 
10 ° ° . ° . 

; hed (60), 8th Our guard lest in trying to remedy the evil we take 

J Seine co = a step altogether injurious to our ‘best ‘interests. ‘Be- 
cause there are some students who waste their time‘and 
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~ en ati ‘in“an inordinate it of pleasure, to keep Indian students in England 
/“aniler Soo 8 of ‘the India Office, or any other similar authority, 
ould be'to stultify the object of sending our young men to England altogether. 
The éxaminiations which the Indians pass'and the diplomas they gain are but 
‘ ‘podr équipment compared with the knowledge of the world and the 
‘experience of human nature that these young men, thrown on themselves, 
<@ollect during their sojourn in a place like London.......... We would, there- 
. fore resist to the utmost the idea of putting the proposed hostel under the 
of the India Office, with its withering influence on all that is manly and 
patriotio in the spirit of our people. If it is not possible to havea home for the 
Indians under the care and guidance of an unofficial committee of sympa- 
‘thetic men, it would be better to drop the idea of having a hostel altogether, 
‘till a more favourable opportunity offers itself.”’ 


7. Just as British statesmen are well versed in the art of gaining their 
0; on objects, Christian missionaries are past masters in 
‘of Ohristiay missionaries in ©* ending the limits of their fold. They have in the 
India and on their alieged past dragged many a poor native into it, but 
interference in the succession there was so long no instance of their meddling in 
as _ to the gddé of a petty State the affairs of Native States with a view to secure the 
= in “Kal (1 04), 12th Jane succession to one who showed a leaning towards 
| Christianity. India is prospering under the care 
ofher British rulers and the Christian raissionaries, and both are as it 
were supplementing one another’s labours in securing the end without 
an Overlapping of functions. It seems that in Assam, the missionaries 
have successfully interfered in the politics of a petty State and placed one of 
their protegés on the gddi. It seems that one Chandrasingh was the accepted 
heir and successor to the gddz of Chera, a semi-dependent State in Assam, but 
| _& missionary named Dr. Roberts endeavoured to have him put aside in favour 
of a nominee of his named Rupsingh. Chandrasingh’s claims were even re- 
cognised by the late Chief Commissioner of Assam, but the matter was, through 
the efforts of the missionary party, re-opened and a decision of the Government 
of India obtained in favour of Rupsingh. With the protegé of the missionaries 
on the gddi of a Native State, we must say that India’s day of prosperity cannot 
i. be far off. How desirable would it be if Uhristian heirs could be set up for 
eS _ all the Native States in India? The cortingency is by no means impossible 
a in view of the hundreds of native converts that are being driven annually 
ee. into the fold of the missionaries through ignorance and poverty. But 
ae do not the missionaries feel the injustice of making converts to their faith by 
e taking advantage of the ignorance and poverty of the converted? They might 
perhaps reply that they are securing the salvation of those whom they succeed 
in winning over to their faith. But it has to be remembered that what is 
salvation in the eyes of some people may be a degradation in the eyes 

~.\ | ~~ef others. | 


8. Of late years, the portals of the ee service have, to a considerable 

. extent, been barred against Deccani Chitpavan 
jpapeeeniy om the alleged Brhamins in British India and against ae an 
cers to oxclade natives from generally in Native States such as Kolhapur and 
the rd By is volar It is me nes “~ Brahmin students at the 
rett ; une; Grant Medical College of Bombay are hardly allowed 

ies Satya Shodhak touche get through the College course successfully. Very 
Dee recently an advertisement appeared in the Mysore 

dar inviting applications for the posts of signallers in the Government 
legraph Office but stating expressly that only Europeans and Eurasians need 
spply. ‘From the few cases given above it will appear that the tendency of the 
officer wd of Government to exclude natives in general and Brahmins in 
particular tom public service has become pronounced and widespread. The 
heads of all de ar ts have, it appears, entered into a conspiracy and 
ap ne age t natives from Government service as far as possible. Such 
the part of Government officers may be taken to imply that 
dren of the soil is a. matter ‘of very little significance to 
Viceroy . does, . inde: , frequently aver that he would not 
0 be | one to the Indian people, paler ra too, 
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occasionally express their sympathy for natives, but it is evident after all that 
they dislike them.. Past experience has taught us, for example, what kind of 
justice is dispensed as between whites and blacks in this country. When 
the demon Hiranya Kashchipu harassed the universe Brahma and other gods 
approached the Supreme Lord for deliverance and the Lord Almighty asked 
them to wait till the right time for the demon’s destruction came. Let us 
similarly keep praying day and night and wait for our emancipation. Or else 
who knows that we may not be driven to share a fate similar to that of the 
negroes in America? [The Satya Shodhak makes somewhat similar comments. | 


9. ‘The term of punishment inflicted upon the 9th Lancers has expired, 

and public attention has been called to the cheerful 

The Government of India manner in which that punishment was borne by the 

wa Pe o 90 28-9 ag officers and men of the Regiment. The Pioneer 

suik, Mee, po C00) asks why Government have apparently abandoned 

: their intention to review the conduct of the Police and 

other local authorities in the matter. One way weare not sorry that the Indian 

Government have let the matter drop, for the example they have set by 

punishing the regiment will not be forgotten for a long time. It were best 

that a veil was thrown on the episode finally, but it is due to Lord Curzon 

to say that his promptness and courage have saved the fair fame of British 

justice from an ignoble slur. The Indians are also not the less grateful to 
Lord George Hamilton for supporting the action of the Indian Government.” 


10. “The South African Colonists are bent upon harassing the Indians. 
eee ee ae About a fortnight ago, it was stated that they had 
aa che kone . nto learnt to be wise, and had consented to do away with 
educated and socially qualified SOme of the more odious disabilities against educated 
Indians from the Transvaal and socially qualified Indians. But our congratula- 
me een ‘ tions have proved to bea little too premature. Reuter 
aie oa tar (28), /th’une, ables that the Transvaal Legislative Council has 
adopted the clause in the Municipal Ordinance grant- 
ing municipal franchise to the better class of coloured persons by 15 to 13 votes; 
but as the unofficial members were almost unanimously opposed to grant- 
ing the franchise in any shape at present, the Government withdrew the 
clause and will reconsider the matter. This is disappointing, and no doubt 
as much sympathy will be felt for the Government that has been once 
more thwarted in its endeavour to rehabilitate the natives as for the Indians 
who have been again driven to the wall. But conscious though we are 
of the difficulties in the way of Lord Milner’s Government, we cannot help 
asking if the Government have done well in withdrawing the clause after it 
was accepted. Such an extraordinary step will be interpreted as an act of 
weakness not only in India, where an impression has begun to prevail 
that the Imperial Government is too weak to preserve its sovereignty over 
the Colonies, but in South Africa as well, where a section of the Boer 
population has not become quite reconciled as yet to the new order of things.” 


11. The refusal of the white Colonists in the Transvaal and the other 
South African Colonies to come to reason, once more 
presses upon us the question: what do the Indian 
Government propose doing to protect the natives of 
this country? Are they going to make use of their power to stop the supply of 
indentured labour till the grievances of the Indians are redressed? The cir- 
cumstances under which Lord Milner and his advisers have been compelled to 
withdraw the franchise clause from the Municipal Ordinance point to the 
necessity of the Indian Government taking firm action in the matter. The 
‘Transvaal mines are in want of labour, and indications are not wanting to show 
that before long South Africa will be compelled to resort to this country, and 
the Indian Government will thus have an opportunity of making their own 
terms with the whites. Everythirg will of course depend upon the spirit 
in which that opportunity is made use of. But this need not stand in the way 
of their making what use they can of the powers they possess in the meanwhile. 
It is time now for taking strong measures. Why should India be so regardful 
‘of the interests of a country which has been so remorseless and determined in 
- its hostility towards her ?” | - 


Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 8th 
June, Eng, cols. 
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hy MS “eTe is ot nm Gasy,fo tink undérstatid the telegram that the Transvaal Legisla- 
: ee of hyiaes a 8) hs - Council “as ‘restricted Municipal franchise to 
sStiie.. , British whites and denied it to all Asiatics alike. So 
eS : far as residence and trading in assigned locations are 
On eX , Lord Milner’ s Government has made an exception in the case of 
“Mer n of « ucation, and he recently hoped that it would be a feature of the treat- 
- Ment of Asitaics under the new British Government to make civilisation and 
‘Dot colour the qualification for equal privileges. ‘No man condemned more 
than he did what was popularly described as the Exeter Hall view, that is, a 
ventimental ‘and ignorant view of native questions; but he feared that we 
‘therished in this country the opposite sort of claptrap. Behind that claptrap 
‘was the truism that the white man must rule; but his right must be based on 
“Civilisation and not on colour. The strongest reason for white rule was that it 
bgave the only possibility of raising the black man to a higher level. But, if 
‘¢ivilisation was the ground-for white supremacy, the exceptional natives who 
proximated to the white level of civilisation were entitled to white treatment.’ 
ese remarks were made with special reference to the municipal franchise, and, 
if these were not heeded by the Legislative Council, it must mean that the 
white prejudice is too strong even for Lord Milner. The Asiatics perhaps care 
not so much for equal political privileges as for the liberty to reside and 
‘trade where they like. Ata monster meeting recently held at Johannesburg, 
which was attended by representatives from all over the Transvaal, the 
Chairman, Mr. Abdul Ghani, acknowledged: ‘It is said this is a white 
:man’s country and must be preserved for them. So far as this means that 
the white man should be predominant, it is a statement to which [ for one 
“have no hesitation in subscribing.’ The meeting was held to protest against 
‘the revival of the rule prohibiting Asiatics from residing and trading outside 
the bazars. That rule isa legacy derived from the old Boer Government. 
One of the grounds on which the late war was justified was that the over- 
throw of Boer rule would improve the status of the black races under a 
higher civilisation, The war has been justified by the successful termination 
of it, but now: there is a reversion to the inferior civilisation which was 
tobe ‘displaced. ‘If the habits of the Asiatics are insanitary,’ argued Mr. Abdul 
Ghani with faultless logic, ‘ will it not be better if we were called upon to 
conform to the laws of sanitation on pain of being prosecuted for breach 
thereof’? Mr. H.O. Ali, one of the speakers at the meeting, predicted that 
driving the Asiatics into locations would mean starvation and lead to an 
_ Increase of crime. The real cause of the persecution of the Asiatics—for, 
'... ‘that-is what it amounts to—is of course their success in competing with the 
whites.in trade. The British doctrine of free trade is confined within the four 

walls of the custom house.”’ 


18. It is well known that among the causes that led to the war in the 

a i se. oe Transvaal, ill-treatment of Indian settlers at the hands 
. Pt cant : on Ton. of the Beers was a prominent one. During the con- 
“Pubic 8), ey ma * tinuance of the war Indian settlers in South Africa 
| rendered praiseworthy services to the British soldiers 
jon the field. They even risked their own lives and served as doolie-bearers. 
“The British in recognition of these services promised them better treatment 
‘after the termination of the war. The Indians are by their nature so loyal 
.that on the occasion of His Majesty the Emperor’s illness they offered fervent 
rs for His Majesty’s recovery. But a promise given to so loyal a people 
is violated i in order to propitiate the white settlers of ‘South Africa. This is of 
5 not the first breach of promise on the part of our ruiers because the 
pl sdges given in the proclamation uf Her late Majesty the Queen-Empress have 
me hppa been violated in the past. It is no doubt very desirable that 
s should be devoted to their rulers. But if the rulers always try to 
poser the noose round the necks of their subjects, it is impossible 
i ceortion should be shown by the sere people. Indians need not, 
Fever » their rulers for a breach of promise because after all it is their 
; haa yat are: oxsible for their present miserable condition. If they 
improve. it, let. them walk, in the peth of ri hteousness, [The Moda 
‘the Chikitsak de) re the disabilit es of Indians in South Atriva and 
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express their strong disapproval of the reply recently given by Lord Milner to a 
deputation of Indian settlers in the Transvaal. } 


14. Since the close of the Boer war, President Kruger’s name was 
not much in evidence before the public, but a recent 
‘ pee” ee e Pp report states that at one time he intended to go to 
ot (104), 19th June. Russia. Many people believe that there are strong 
grounds of hostility between Russia and England, and 
the enemies of the latter always turn their eyes to Russia. But the Boer 
war itself has shown how idle it is for England’s enemies to expect any 
assistance from Russia. If Russia, Holland, France, Germany or America 
intended to declare war against England, the Boer war furnished them with 
an excellent opportunity for doing so, but they apparently missed it because they 
are in awe of England’s formidable naval supremacy. So long as_ these 
countries are thus afraid of Engiand’s navy, they cannot be considered to 
be England’s enemies. . How can the Boers then hope to obtain any assistance 
from them? The best thing the Boers can do under the circumstances is to 
be content for the time being with cheerfully submitting to the just, sympathetic 
and impartial sway of the British. What is the use of seeking Russia’s aid ? 
Russian valour can prevail only against the Chinese or the wild hordes in 
Asia and what applies to Russia holds good of other European nations also, 
All of them are possessed of terrible weapons of destruction and are using them 
against the people of Asia and Africa, who happen to be without them, but dare 
not rise against one another. As long as this state of things continues, any 
number of Hague Conferences must prove futile and the peoples now subjected 
to European sway must endure their lot as best as they can, 


15. While, onthe one hand, there is no hope of the deliverance of the coun- 
_ tries already within the grip of European Nations, there 
_ Comments on the campaign ji, every likelihood, on the other, of other countries 
in Somaliland. , ' 
Kl (104), 12th June. being brought under European sway.. One begins to 
wonder whether after all it is the will of Providence 
that petty nations should be vanquished by the bigger nations just as the 
smaller fry are swallowed by the bigger fish in the sea. The Europeans 
are grabbing the land of other peoples on earth. It is not, however, by 
any means the case that those who are the victims of this land-grabbing 
process are delighted with their new lot. If they are outwardly placid, 
it is because they are impotent tor the present to offer any resistance to 
the tide of European conquest. Inwardly, they thoroughly dislike the 
ageressive policy of Europeans. For an illustration of this proposition, we 
may cite the case of the Emperor Menelik and his people. He is the 
ruler of Abyssinia and a friend of the -British, The English befriend 
him and he is helping the British to fight against the Mulla’s followers, 
But iatterly, he has grown suspicious, it is said, of Europeans. He feels that 
they have surrounded his country on all sides and that he will not be 
allowed to enjoy his independence for long. ‘The completion of a railway that is 
being built in the vicinity of Abyssinia will, it is feared by Menelik and his 
advisers, mean the overthrow of his power and independence. He has thus become 
cool in his reception of the representatives of European Powers at his Court and 
he is even afraid that by helping the British in vanquishing the Somalis, he is 
weakening the safety of his own kingdom inasmuch as the British boundary 
will in that case be conterminous with his own and that the presence of a 
British force on his frontier wil! be a standing and irresistible menace to his in- 
dependence. It is said that his men, who were sent to fight against the Somalis, 
are now fighting on their side and seliing them their arms and ammunition. 
The Somalis are thus getting assistance from an unexpected quarter and it is 
further reported that some Germans and French are training the Mulla’s men 
in the art of warfare. 


16. Whether the Mulla is mad or not, the fact remains that the 
English, with all their preparations, have not been able 

J Kaipataru § (105), 1th to “make any impression upon him but are forced 
sige to retreat. Each succeeding campaign against the 
Mulla, though planned on an increasing scale, has proved -abortive and it 
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« is made'clear beyond all doubt that an - expedition on & very large scale under 
a Kitehener or a Roberts must be sent against the Mulla. We are of course 
that the Mulla’s followers have not been brought under British subjection 
“like ourselves but are at the same time astonished that a powerful nation 
“should have under Providence to endure a reverse at the hands of an insignifi- 

_ @ant person like the Mulla. 


17. “The first Annual Report on the Indian Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 

| for the year 1900-1901 nas been placed before the 

a on the Kasaali In- public, and its perusal does not induce us to recede 

~“Mahrétta (7), 7th June, from the position which we had taken at tne time of © 
the foundation of this Institute in India. The idea 

of an Institute of the kind can never be popular with the people in India. 

In the first place, there is, really speaking, no necessity for such an Institute. 

From the report under review, it will be seen that 321 persons were 

subjected to the Pasteur treatment during the year 1900-1901, and it is 

padmitted on all hands that if these 321 patients, or any considerable portion 
- of them, were really bitten by rabid animals, the results must certainly be 
considered very favourable, only three cases having proved fatal. But there 

is no satisfactory evidence showing that any of these persons were so bitten. 

It must be remarked, as observed by Surgeon-General J. H. Thornton, that 

the inoculation test is fallacious and misleading, inasmuch as its results in 

the case of animals that are not rabid, may be, and doubtless often are, 

mistaken for rabies. The certificates of rabies given by Veterinary Surgeons 

are of no value, as there are no post-mortem appearances which can be regarded 
as absolutely characteristic of the disease. It is extremely probable that most 

of these patients had been bitten by animals that were not rabid, and, there- 

fore, were in no danger at all, since hydrophobia never occurs from the bite 

of a healthy animal.’ In short, it has been most convincingly demonstrated 

by Surgeon-General Thornton in his review of the first year’s Report of the 

Indian Pasteur Institute, that the likelihood of a bite causing hydrophobia 

is extremely small. It is thus plain that actual facts as observed and noted 

"by specialists do not show any necessity for a Pasteur Institute at all. Far 

-Weightier are the reasons why such an Institute cannot be tolerated in India. 

It is too well-known that vivi-section is the invariable accompaniment of a 

= Pasteur Institute and if vivi-section were to be known in its real colours, it 
a will not, we are sure, be tolerated even for a moment in India. The accounts 
oa given by eye-witnesses of the horrors to be witnessed in the experimental 
as room of a vivi-section institute, give a vivid picture as to how the wretched 
Pots animals are subjected to varied and prolonged tortures. India can certainly 
Se do'without such inhuman practices for a long time to come.” 


18. “As might mare been expected, the example of Lord Ampthill in 

i ending encouragement and support to the Industrial 

‘ BR Ry copia aersengare Exhibition to be held in Daaihiben next in Madras 
athe next session of the Indian has been followed by other Government officials. It 
meee of India . ge weg is reported that jails, schools of art, and other Govern- 
June. 2 Puedes, ment institutions will provide exhibits, and Collectors 
and other local officials. will be requested to help in 
securing exhibits for the occasion. Mysore, Travancore and other Native 
States may be expected to lend their support also to the Exhibition. With 
such powerful co-operation the undertaking ought to be a grand success. 
a if the idea underlying the annual exhibitions connected with the Congress 
>... ghould bear fruit on any appreciable scale, it would be well if every district had 
is an exhibition and an award of prizes annually or at least once in two or three 
‘years, ‘In the good old days, when festivals at celebrated temples and other 

of: pilgrimage attracted large crowds, the local artisans found an oppor 
omy to exhibit their wares and to make money by their sale. Purchases were 
— te a a pure love of art, but because the pilgrims wished to carry 
as a memento of their visit to the sacred place. Sacred places 
lly large crowds now and the richer and the educated classes 
“hora artisans have not the means and the pluck to. come 
the’ lar Or r cit veh ston the new tastes of the wealthier eee’ and to adapt 
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other periodical exhibitions and award of prizes in every district might toa 
certain extent supply the place of the old festive gatherings. ‘The organisers 
of these exhibitions would be brought into contact with the local artisans and 
would have the opportunity of putting new ideas into their heads. Officials 
-and non-officials, Europeans and natives alike, can take part in such under- 
. takings, and patriotism may find more useful employment here than in politi- 
cal agitation. Will the Congress urge its adherents in all provinces and districts 
to turn a portion of their energies into such channels ?”’ 


19. ‘The Bengal authorities are doing well in taking vigorous measures to 
check the unrestricted sale and use of cocaine by the 


sian” Uaioe ‘ottggnonagy te student world.......... Cocaine is an article highly 
sale of cocaine, injurious to the health of the consumer and specially so 


Indu Prakésh (31), 11th when he happens to be of tender age and when the 
June, Eng. cols. ; Rast Goftdr article is easily available at a pan supari shop along 
(25), 1m dame. with the other articles available there. The initiative, 
therefore, proposed to be taken by the Bengal authorities is welcome and let us 
hope that it will stimulate the authorities elsewhere also to be on their guard 
against the spread of this mischief, We remember, some time back, the 
‘Bombay Municipal Corporation was asked if it was not advisable for it to 
take some steps to put the mischievous article beyond the easy reach of 
students and others addicted to its use. The proposal was ridiculed and 
thrown out by the Corporation. If, however, as is suspected, the use of cocaine 
is gradually spreading amongst us, it is time for the authorities to reconsider 
their position and do something practical to nip the evil in the bud.” [A Surat 
correspondent of the Rast Goftdr writes that the habit of taking cocaine is 
widely prevalent in that city, especially amongst suééa speculators, and suggests 
that the authorities should take some steps “to place some restrictions upon 
the indiscriminate sale of cocaine. | 


20. “ We do not quarrel with the Times of India for holding that out of 
the three candidates, who have sought the suffrages 
The University Council of the Fellows of the Bombay University, Dr. Nari- 
ir 9 is man has the strongest claims to consideration. That 
ujardts (15), 7th June, . Se “one” 
Eng. cols. is a matter more or less of opinion and the final deci- 
sion rests with the Fellows who, we doubt not, 
will exercise their right in the best interests of the public. But what we 
most emphatically protest against is the disingenuous attempt the Times has 
made to drag the Congress into the discussion and rouse racial and political 
prejudices. Now it is an elementary fact which even the Times ought to 
have learnt by this time that there is scarcely a leading and public-spirited 
Hindu who is not a Congressman. This circumstance has resulted in an im- 
portant consequence. Throughout the whole country Congressmen have been 
the prominent workers and active spirits in Legislative Councils and outside....... 
No one ever thought of the Congress as such in voting for the late Mr. Javeri- 
lal or Mr. Chandavarkar or Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, when they were returned 
as representatives of the University. It is, therefore, grossly unfair to bring 
in the Congress and thus raise false and irrelevant issues for prejudicing 
the minds of a certain class of voters. Not that we are in the least afraid 
or ashamed of the overwhelming influence which the Congress on the 
admission of the Times has begun to wield. But the attempt to foment 
and take advantage of anti-Congress prejudices and racial feelings is, in 
our judgment, utterly unw orthy | of a high-placed journal which now and 
then poses as an immaculate critic of the patient and tolerant Indian Press. 
But the Times’ advocacy does not end here. ‘The undisguised predominance,’ 
the public are told, ‘ of one party in the University has alienated from work in 
the cause of higher education many men of parts and experience whose counsel 
would have been of extreme value, because they have wearied of attending 
meetings where argument and reason were uselessly employed against stolid 
party organisation.’ The italics are ours. We wish our contemporary had 
cited the names of at least a few out of the many men of parts and experience 
whose counsel has been lost to the world owing to the stupidity of the organised 
Congress party.. But we may remind our contemporary of what the Reverend 
Mr. Scott said in his evidence before the University Commission of the 
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* Gastiel Kau 09 ‘Visitor’ to the University Hall and of what might with 
équal fairness be ealléd another stolid party organisation which is deaf to all 
iment and reason. But asa matter of fact, is there a party organisation 
fi the University? Whet is the warrant for this assertion? Who are the 
talented and experienced men who have chosen to remain aloof from the Univer- 
Bity because of the obdurate conduct of the Congress party? The statements 
cannot be accepted on the mere ipse dizit of the Times of India. No cultured 
or talented man with academic distinction and experience has been kept out of 
the portals of the University. His help has ever been welcomed with open arms 
and it is nothing but a misrepresentation to declare that many men of parts and 
experience have got disgusted with the obtuseness of the Congress party and that 
their wisdom and learning have been lost to the University......... Even the 
Times must have noticed that amongst Mr. Setalwad’s supporters there are four 
High Court Judges, two Principals of Government Volleges and a distinguished 
Professor of the College over which the Vice-Chancellor of the University 

resides, an eminent English Barrister, three members of the local Legislative 
Council two Hindu Knights whose moderation and public services the Times 
itself has acknowledged, and one of the foremost Muhammadans who is now the 
President of the Corporation, Mr. Setalwad counts eminent Hindus, Parsis, 
Muhammadans and Europeans amongst his supporters. According to the theory 
of the Times all these men must have acted in gross disregard of the interests 
of the University in standing by the stolid party organisation. Well, all that 
we can say is that no sane voter will accept such a preposterous and wild conten- 
- tion and we are sure the Fellows of the University will not allow themselves to 

be influenced one way or another by reckless and irresponsible writings.” 


21. “It is much to be regretted that the question of politics and race should 
bie meee 4 have arisen for the first time in the election by 
ele ates former (4) the Senate of the local University of a member of 
the Legislative Council. Though all the men who 
held the seat in the past were elected unanimously, it has now been 
discovered that they were all Congressmen and Hindus. How these men 
acquitted themselves in the Council and whether they did so in a manner that 
brought credit to their constituency, seem to count for nothing in the discussion. 
All that is urged is, ‘they were Congressmen and Hindus ; let us have an anti- 
e.. Congressman and a non-Hindu now, by way ofchange.’ We need hardly say 
ms that no Fellow with a sense of what he owes to himself and the University would 
% pay the least regard to an argument so far-fetched........... The University 
ought to honour those with its representation who have done most to help 
its progress. ‘That is the only qualification which should weigh with conscien- 
tious voters,......... It is a matter of indifference to us who gets in 
_ and who is left out at the ensuing election. But we are vitally interested 
in seeing that the standard of public life in India, already not very high, 
.-. is not further lowered by the operation of prejudice and intolerance......... 
eS. A eandidate who seeks to influence voters on the plea of race or religion is, in 
a our opinion, not the best type of a public man and we have no sympathy 
for him, whatever his other qualifications may be. In everyday life, we are 
all heterodox ; we care little for religion, we care little for God. But when it 
comes to an election, we display the sacred thread on our breasts or the kusté on 
our waist, as in degenerate Rome the candidates for office exhibited their 
wounds for the purpose of obtaining votes. We can understand such conduct 
on the part of the ignorant and unlettered of every sect; in educated men, it 
is absolutely unintelligible.”’ : | 


= _ $2. “Theapproaching University election has created considerable commo- 
re tion among Parsis and Hindus, and caused conster- 
nation in the Congress camp........... Dr. Temulji 
is an unostentatious and earnest social reformer, 
with many gentlemanly accomplishments, and is 
pathy for the sufferings of the people. He is tactful, 
ely courteous, and is deservedly held in esteem by 
yesesses & fund of common sense which is ‘never found 
tors of thé Congress party, who are always irrit- 
alienating their sympathy by caustic criticisnis, 
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By: his bon, amg Dr. Temulji can achieve more for the people thar 
others can by their wit and learning. Chance rather than merit sent 
Mr. Setalvad to the Legislative Council once. His work there was _praetically 
ntl. His interpellations provoke a laugh at his expense to this day. He 
was tried and found wanting, and we can only wonder that he should have the 
courage to seek the suffrages of an electorate more exacting than the one 
which once rejected him.......... If he, therefore, has ventured to offer himself 
asa candidate, it is on account of the support he receives from Mr. Mehta 
and the Congress party. But we are quite confident that in the Legislative 
Council he will be useless. He is notoriously a mere shadow of Mr. Mehta 
and dare not entertain opinions independent of the latter, whose protegé he 
is........... Jf the Fellows cannot produce a candidate of better stuff than 
Mr. Setalvad, then the University electorate ought to be extinguished.” [The 
Katser-i-Hind writes:—Without disparaging the merits of Mr. Setalvad we 
must express our firm opinion that the Senate will add to its reputation for 
sound judgment and common sense by electing Dr. Nariman as its representa- 
tive in the local Legislative Council. ‘* Verbose manuscript oratory ’’ should 
not be the sole passport to University t1epresentation in the Council. The 
ideal member for the University should be a man of moderate and well-balanced 
views and of a tactful and conciliatory spirit, and such a man by common 
consent is Dr. Temulji. | | 


23. ‘“ Do the Fellows of the Bombay University need to be told whom 

we India (13), 18th they should return to the local Legislative Council ? 

Pan Yo Are the candidates for the honour too obscure to 

secure the support they respectively deserve without 

an advertisement of their qualifications, or are the voters too ignorant to 

discharge their duty intelligently and honestly ? Canvassing is an insult to 

the understanding of an educated voter. After the usual formality of proposing 

and seconding a candidature the Follows must be free to exercise their own 

independent judgment. An enlightened bodv like the University ought to 
set an example to less advanced electorates in the exercise of their privilege,” 


24, In the present degenerate days natives have become grossly dis- 
respectful to their rulers. The other day Mr. G. 
A salaaming incident at Mill, a European officer, was out taking a walk at 


ee peaks Mitre (54) lith Sitamadhi (Bengal) when he was confronted by 
June. : a native gentleman riding on horseback. The native 


: was so impudent that he did not dismount nor even 
salaamed the Sahib when he passed by the latter. Upon this Mr. Mill got 
enraged, stopped the horse and began to abuse the rider. Luckily the native 
was a very docile creature and instantly got down and salaamed the Sahib. The 
matter consequently did not take a more serious turn. Hada member of the 
subject-race behaved similarly towards a native ruler in the pre-British days, 
he would have suffered heavily for his impudence. But happily under the 
British Government the people enjoy the fullest measure of liberty and free- 
dom |! | 


25. The Deghi Mitra writes in a sarcastic tone :—Tbe decision given by 

the Joint Magistrate of Rampur in a recent case of 

A case of assault by a assault wiil, it is to be hoped, have a salutary effect 
European ona native Station- pon natives whose insolence has of late grown 
a, Mitra (54), 11th beyond bounds. ‘It seems that an employé in the 
June. : Cotton Mills of Rampur was arrested for some offence 
at Rishra Station. The Mill Manager Mr, A. H. 

Healton proceeded to Rishra from Calcutta and peremptorily demanded from the 
Station-master the reasons for arresting his employé. On these being explained 
to him, he abused and kicked the Station-master and his assistant. The case 
came up before the Joint Magistrate of Rampur who was muchimpressed by the 
European’s defence and had the good sense to acquit him. It is impossible for 
us:to adequately describe our gratification at Mr. Healton’s acquittal. It is 
such impartial administration of justice that-alone can help to maintain the 


> 
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estige of the ruling race. Natives are at present much in the habit of annoy- 
ing Buropeans on flimsy grounds, but it isto be-hoped that the present caso will 
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mt:effect upon them. -It is surely the height of impropriety that 
. should be convicted and punished in a Court of law. 


26." A good deal of high-handedness prevails among the British planters 
gat Gt in Assam, which is a very backward province. We 
“" Alleged miscarriage of often read in newspapers how the LHuropean tea- 
‘Justice in a certain case 0 planters in that province treat natives unjustly, because 
rt Sayaii Vijay (35), the latter happen to be uncivilised. The following is 
6th Sine ee "recent instance of such unjust treatment. The 
ie: pages | butler of a District Officer in Assam while bringing 
provisions for his master was detained at a ferry, the Hindu Chowkidar in 
charge of it being engaged in cooking his meals. The butler, who was a Muham- 
madan, not liking the idea of his being detained for such a cause, forcibly 
dragged out the Chowkidar from his hut, beat him soundly and compelled 
him to take him and his party across the ferry. The Chowkidar thereupon 
filed a complaint against his assailant. The case came up for hearing before 
the European Magistrate of Karimgang, The accused did not present himself 
though a warrant had been issued against him. ‘The case was called for hearing 
several times, but as the accused never turned up, the Magistrate called upon 
the complainant to withdraw his complaint. He told the Chowkidar that the 
butler had done nothing wrong in assaulting him and that if the servants 
of European masters did not pursue a similar policy, they would never be 
able todo their work in time. He even remarked ‘Do you think [I shall 
eonvict the accused on a complaint from such an insignificant native as 
yourself? It will, therefore, be well for you to withdraw your complaint.” 
The advice given by the Magistrate to the accused is truly unique. So long 
it was only European offenders who escaped punishment, but now their 
servants, too, seem to enjoy the privilege. 


7 


27. Commenting on the case in which Mr. Sunavyalla, Bar.-at-Law, 


i a i a brought a charge of assault against the Rev. 


a8 éhinnlt cnac. Mr. Nelson at Poona, the Shri Sayaji Vijay writes :— 
Be Shri Saydéji Vijay (36), The case was on all fours with Captain Winter’s case, 
<a 6th June. But as the Bombay Magistrate was a native, he con- 


victed Captain Winter. The Magistrate in the Poona case being a European, 
the accused was discharged. One suspects whether Magistrates are vying with 
one another in showing partiality to members of their community. The Rev. 
Mr, Nelson’s conduct was unworthy of a servant of Christ. What can better 
Ro. testify to the inferiority of Christianity than that Christian clergymen should 
ae behave rudely on public roads like barbarous soldiers ? ) 


28. The village Savkars as aclass have been very hard smitten by the 


recent visitations of famine. Most of these Savkars 
Alleged over-assessment of should, under the new income tax regulations, be 


se . ae voapene of village Sav- exempted from the tax as their annual incomes 
® Svadesh Bundhu (75), 10th Yarely amount to Ks. 1,000. Yet there are some 
June. officials in the Présidency who, with a view to satisfy 


t writes to the Kesari :—In your issue of 26th May 
a correspondent has made certain allegations against 
Phe ag Mr. Visvesvarayya and his Assistant. The main 
ee th, bom ‘é aNleced oct. grounds of these allegations are that the irrigated area 

|  (mfounded, asin A i of an increase of establishment decreased 
“ . »q dkeaass (108), 9 since Mr, Visvesvarayya took charge of the Irriga- 
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not granted to the rayats to bring any area of land they like under irrigation, 
that'such permission is given too late, that the supply of canal water for purposes 
of irrigation is fitful and irregular, and that no water is supplied for the growth 
of vegetables, &c. I shall try to refute each of these allegations seriatim, but 
before doing so I must say that they are extremely vague and notspecific, First, 
your correspondent complains of the contraction of the irrigated area in spite 
of an increase of establishment. But there can be no causal connection between 
the extent of the irrigated area and the strength of the establishment. The 
increase in the irrigated area depends mainly upon the supply of water available 
and its judicious distribution. Now, if we look into the actual facts and figures, 
we find that both the gross produce of irrigated land and the irrigation receipts 
in respect of the Nira Canal have gone up by 100 and 50 per cent. respec- 
tively since Mr. Visvesvarayya took charge of his present office. The 
figures for the Mutha Canal show an increase of 25 per cent. for the same 
period. Itis to be borne in mind that the figures as to the area of irrigated 
land relate to lands entirely dependent on canal water for cultivation. As regards 
the second allegation, it is sutiicient to say that there are a number of subordi- 
nates in charge of different sections of the two main-canals under Mr. Visvesva- 
rayya and asitis desirable that there should be a uniformity of practice on all 
these sections Mr. Visvesvarayya hasdeemed it proper to keep all power of 
initiative into his hands. It is not alleged that he makes no use of the local 
experience of the officers under him. As regards permission to the rayats to 
bring any area of land they like under irrigation, it is obvious that it is impossible 
to satisfy all applicants, and that there must be some discontent. But 
this does not mean that Mr. Visvesvarayya arbitrarily disposes of the applications 
that come before him. As regards the allegation about permission to irri- 
gate lands being given too late, it is enough to say that there is no 
truth in it. The applications were disposed of on 15th January this year 
and it cannot be said that the season for sugar-cane cultivation was past on 
the above date. Asregards irregularity in the supply of canal water, Mr. 
Visvesvarayya has taken particular care to impress upon his subordinates 
the necessity of supplying water most regularly. Any complaints in the matter 
that may be brought tohis notice will not failto receive careful consideration 
at his hands. As regards the refusal of canal water for growing vegetables, 
&c., it is enough to say that these minor crops require water much more 
frequently than other crops, and as it is found that the least deficiency in the 
supply of water means the utter ruin of these crops, it has been found expedient 
to discourage the growth of such minor crops. The above information has 
been obtained from Mr. Visvesvarayya himself who was obliging enough to 
supply it partly from memory and partly by 1 reference to official papers. 


380. We recently found fault with Government and the Anglo-Indian 
Demate done by the foenat dailies of Bombay tor not taking note of the damage 
ar ‘in the western part caused by the cyclone of 24th May in the western 
of the Thana District. portion of the ‘Thana District. The official season 
Kesari_ (108), 9th June; report for the week ending 2nd June rectifies the 
3 oona Vaibhav (122), 7th inaccuracy which we had pointed out in respect of the 
oe report for the preceding week. The cyclone occurred 
on 24th May and the next season report was published on 26th May. Why should 
not the latter then contain a reference to the cyclone? How can it also be 
accurately described as a report for the week ending 26th May ? Ifall the season 
reports contain similar inaccuracies we must say. that the reports are not 
up to date. We have received in the last week a letter from a correspondent , 
at Kelve Mahim, in which he writes that though in the official report the 
total damage caused by the cyclone at that place is set down at 14 lakhs of 
rupees, the actual damage to cocoanut trees alone at Kelve Mahim amounts 
to three lakhs of rupees. The damage done at other places like Dahanu, Bassein 
and other places is separate and is not included in this estimate. Again, while 
the official report describes the. cyclone as a‘ violent storm,’ the trees and 
houses and the ridges of fields are said.to have been ‘ slightly damaged thereby.’ 
We cannot understand how a ‘violent storm’ caused only ‘slight damage,’ 
We also hear from our Méhim correspondent that Mr. Lely was detained at 
Déhanu on the night of the 24th ultimo and‘ after experiencing sérious incon- 
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venience that night proceeded ‘to Ahmedabad the next morning. Another 


” 


officer ‘of @overnment, who: was put to similar inconvenience was Mr, Wood,,. 
swho was | ing ‘at the Traveller's Bungalow at Manor. The roof of the 
bungalow: was blown off at 10 ?,.m. and Mr. and Mrs. Wood were obliged to- 
seek the shelter of an hospitable roof at Manor. At the time of the debate on 
the Land Revenue Bill, the Honourable Sir J. Monteath remarked that officers 
of Government felt more sympathy with the rayats and knew their wants better 
than non-official members who mainly resided in towns, How are we to believe: 
then that the Honourable Mr. Lely, who must have heard that remark, went 
straight to Ahmedabad without showing any interest in the rayats by 
making inquiries into the havoc wrought round him at Déahaénu? [The 
Poon: Vaibhav estimates the loss caused by the cyclone at halfa crore of 
ru and observes that the complete silence of the official report on the sub- 
ject of the loss indicates carelessness on the part of the local authorities, | 


81. We must enter our emphatic protest against the grant made by 
| Government to the European General Hospital, Bom- 
Recent Government grant bay, for opening a female ward, Government have 

 * George's Hospital, no doubt been actuated by laudable motives, but 
3 Bombay Saméchér (51), it is not clear why the public revenues should have 
10th Jane. | been encroached upon for the benefit of a purely 

sectarian institution. Surely the needs of other 
public hospitals in the city which admit none but poor patients, irrespective of 
Tace or creed, have a greater claim upon the bounty of Government. The. 
Buropean General Hospital is largely resorted to by well-to-do members of the 
community, and if the fees charged to patients at the hospital are supplemented. 
by donations from wealthy Huropeans, the institution can easily be made self- 


supporting. 


* 32. “It is much to be regretted that the relationship between the Bombay 

i a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
ae Rae » A for the #2d the Government is not very happy, and that the 
Prevention of Cruelty to ‘Society has been placed in a most uncomfortable 
Animals. position........... The Trustees of the Society for: the 
Indu Prakdsh (31), 8th Prevention of Cruelty to Animals recently laid their 
June, Eng. cols. grievances before the Governor in Council and 
inted out how for two years past they have not been pulling on well with the 
Principal of the Veterinary College and how, if they were to yield to every- 
thing asked by the Veterinary College officials, the very object for which the 
Society was founded would be defeated. Their complaints were of a real and 
serious nature.......... Weare grieved to notice that His Excellency the Governor 
in. Council has, in the resolution recently passed, taken an attitude which is far 
from doing justice to the philanthrophic body, whom the Government has. 
thought fit to address in language suffused with the force of authority, and 
‘Official swagger. Instead of sympathising with the Society, it blames the 
Trustees and ‘ hopes that in future a different tone. might be adopted in corre- 
spondence with Government...’ It tells them that it is ‘advised that there is 
ample room for the students’ quarters in the hospital compound,’ and so the 
‘ site demanded must be parted with. A committee is appointed consisting of 
the Executive Engineer, the Principal of the College and a member appointed 
by the Trustees who are to finally decide the question —‘ bearing in mind the 
desirability in the public interests of providing suitable quarters for the 
students in the.manner least likely to cause inconvenience.’ This we take to be 
an, extraordinary decision, especially for the Government, to come to. If 
here is public need for students’ quarters and if the Government has become 
keenly alive to the same because there is a: meek society which has plenty 
of property which it can be induced to part with, then the best thing for 
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of Government with considerable pain, and instead of burdéning the philan- 
tliropic Society any further; one would think it was high time for Govern- 
nrént to remove the grievances of the Trustees and leave them free to carry Out 
their legitimate and useful work of relieving the sufferings of dumb animals.” 


38. “ The first quarterly report of Dr. Turner contains a suggestion for 
the eradication of plague which, in our judgment, is 
Tam! nggec : —_— = as impracticable as the inoculation campaign in the 
‘om B 2 ro pies Punj4b. We do not think it possible to provide 
Gujardti (15), 7th June, accommodation for three lakhs of inhabitants for six 
Hng. cols.; Kaiser-t-Hind months or more on floating houses in the Back Bay. 
Ht oa hig 3 =e + sma The financial objections alone would be fatal to the 
ie. oe sl na ’ realisation of such a scheme, even if other difficulties 
in the way could be overcome....... ... We ‘have no 
faith in heroic measures. | ‘l'hey have hitherto failed and are bound to fail if they 
are again attempted to be carried out. Let the City Improvement ‘Frust first 
apply itself to the primary work for which it was brought into existence and then 
the plague will gradually disappear. Its ambitious and ornamental schemes in 
the interests of the more influential or richer classes will not have the least 
influence on the course of the plague. Let it first attack the centres of plague— 
the most insanitary areas, the slums and rookeries in the city. Thatis the 
way to grapple with the plague. The Trust has failed in its duty in this direc 
tion. Dr. Turner complains of the evils of increased over-crowding. But 
who is responsible forit? The City Improvement Trust, which ought to have 
taken up the work of construction side by side with the work of destruction 
after an exhaustive sanitary survey of the city, has hitherto neglected that 
part of their duty.” (The Kaiser-i-Hind makes similar remarks. The Rést 
Goftdr, cn the other hand, approves of Dr. Turner’s scheme but considers that 
it would not be possible to carry it out without provoking fresh plague riots 
among the unintelligent masses. | 


34. “It would be obviously unfair to anticipate the Report of the Police 
: Commission or the action of the Government of India 
f t of th : : ‘ 
ee oo of the Onit. But we think it necessary to state that the 


Police Commission. forecast of the so-called proposals of the Commission, 
Voice of India (13), 18th as published the week before last, has created a feeling 
June. | akin to consternation. Men who wish well both to 


Government and the country shake their heads at the alleged intention of the 
authorities to raise the pay of the District Superintendents of Police and the 
higher official ranks generally at an outlay of three crores of rupees. The 
rumour has, of course, been promptly contradicted; but the contradiction itself 
is said to lend colour to the belief that the official Police view of the case is 
likely to prevail. We are far irom sharing this apprehension, but cannot help 
saying that any considerable increase. of salaries or of the number of higher 
appointments will be found out of place in the present circumstances of the 
country. We have heard members of Government complain that District 
Superintendents of Police have, asa rule, a pleasant time of it compared with 
others. They have plenty of outdoor exercise, for one thing, whilst others 
are tied down to their desks. What is more to the point is the contrast between 
the under-feeding of so many branches of the Public Service and this proposed 
over-feeding of the Police. Imagine what an amount of good could be done 
with three crores of rupees in the spheres of education, sanitation, and the 
rehabilitation of the old village system favoured by Elphinstone, on which the 
happiness of the masses so largely depends. The revision of certain establish- 
ments is, no doubt, a necessity. But if it is always to mean a further drain of 
India’s resources people may well feel déspondent. The most friendly among 
us to the British Government are beginning to be struck with the ominous 
uniformity of the recent restrictions as regards Rurki and Coopers Hill and the 
limitations in employment in the Police, the Forest, the Railway, and other 
departments. We repeat that the feeling abroad, especially among the 
educated classes, is one of despair at what looks like starvation of patriotism. 
Apart from the pecuniary loss it threatens, this policy, if it be a policy, must 
take away from the people what little is still left to them of the power 
of initiative in local self-government and of active service to the country 
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‘e@, would deplore this more than the drain of material resources 
r Government, themselves it would be the most short-sighted 
the very risks it t. might be imtended to avert. Need we say 
Jurzon’s Government ?”’ 


eG 8B) ast “tt the eure 3 of the recommendations of the Police Commission 
P true, we should consider that the labours of the 
> se (14), ¥th Jone; Commission have gone in vain. We expected that the 
Commission would strike at the root of Police abuses, 
but it seems to have entirely misdiagnosed the evil. Did any one ever attribute 
the ineflidiency of the Police Department to the alleged inadequacy of the pay 
6 higher Polioe officials P The cause of the evil which was persistently thrust 

the notice of the Government was the inefficiency of the District Superin- 
Sauteed of Police. owing to their ignorance of the Vernaculars, and the low 
scale of salaries in the lower grades of the service which offered little induce- 
ment to the persons of good education and high moral character to join the 
service. The bulk of the evidence put before the Commission corroborated this. 
view, and it is a wonder that it has been ignored by them.........._ The recom- 
mendations of the Commission, instead of giving any relief to the Indian people, 
would only increase the burden of taxation.” 


: 


. 86. The report on last year’s administration of the Bombay Police which 

is just out is an interesting dccument. It shows an 

Report on the Bombay jncrease in the total number of crimes of all descriptions 

cae yee Saméchér (51), compared with last year, although it is satisfactory 

‘ed Seas: “Akhbérs-Llém to note that the crimes under the Indian Penal Code 

(49), 18th June. have substantially decreased. The report bears ample 
testimony to the ignorance and illiteracy prevailing 

: among the rank and file of the City Police, and thus should bring home to Govern- 
ment the necessity of inducing edu cated natives to join the force by making. 

a the service more attractive in point of pay and prospects. We cannot too 
 , warmly congratulate Mr, Gell on his successful crusade during the year 
— against the crime of forgery. The department has shown laudable activity in 
tracing the culprits: and getting them duly punished. We would venture to 

make a suggestion in connection with the preparation of the report for the 

favourable consideration of the Police Commissioner. In the statement giving 

the names of different criminals, it is desirable to add a column showing whether 

the criminal is literate or illiterate. Such a statement, we are sure, would 

Pee disclose that crime is almost exclusively confined to the illiterate classes and 
thus serve to emphasize the advantages cf a spread of primary education among 

the masses. [The Akhbdr-i-Islém also takes a favourable review of the report 

which, it remarks, testifies to the excellent work done by the Police during the 


year. ] 


oo | 87. In extending the term of office of Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Orientil 
De 4: ene ee Translator, by one year more, Government have but 
dr thoi ot the tonare of recognised i in a fitting manner the merits of one of 
office of Mirza Abbas Ali their most capable and deserving officers, The 
Ostet Translator agnor yg apm s a of office is limited to five 
to Governmen years and it is no small tribute to Mr, Baig’s abilities 
a | fin ~e-Islém (49), 11th that he should have been allowed to “hold the office 
Py for over ten-.years. Mr. Baig is not less esteemed by 
the public at large sain by Government, and we take this opportunity of 
congratulating him on his getting an extension and wish him still greater 
success in his future career. 


88. The cowardly parte na by Me patie I. C. 8.,on Mr. Kundan- 

singh, a First Class Magistrate in Sind, must be still 

a une tron tp fresh in the minds of our readers. We had at the 
 pervice..... time strongly recommended Government to inflict 
(22), 7th exemplary punishment upon Mr. McMunn, and we 
-.. +. a8e, therefore, glad to learn from a Sind paper that 
r e removed that. officer from the service. The incident of tha 
nent; Government among t the ostensible reasons for this 
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step, bu’ all the same, it is a matter of no small gratification that. the public 
service has been rid of an insolent and mean-spirited officer. It is to be hoped 
that the fate that has overtaken Mr. McMunn will not fail to bring home a 
salutary lesson to the minds of other European officers of the same type. 


39. “If there be any truth in the story which we heard at Hyderabad 
Karéchi Chronicle (5) the other day, Nemesis seems at last to have over- 
31st May. > taken Mr. McMunn. He is said to have received his 
marching orders and has been posted home bag and 
baggage quietly as a reward for his misdeeds. Weare told that he has been 
dismissed for telling a lie and not for making scenes in examination halls or at 
Municipal meetings. This may sound queer in certain ears, but thatis a 
fact and no mistake. Anyway, the punishment meted out to Mr. McMunn 
is very severe. It will, however, serve as a lesson to other raw European 
youths.” 


40. “A correspondent writes to the Phenix that Mr. Cadell gave into 
, custody Hospital Assistant Sanwaldas’ servant, who 
_ Alleged unlawful detention had the audacity to sing in the premises of the Hospi- 
in Police custody of a native ta] which is near the Collector’s bungalow. If this 
game bees aay be true, how cruelly must the people of Sukkur h 
y Prabhit (42), 6th June, 6 true, How cruelly mus € peopie o UKKUrF Dave 
Eng. cols. been reminded that they should be prepared for a 
different administration from the one to which they 
have been so long accustomed ?......... We trust Mr. Cadell’s action will not pass 
unnoticed. If Mr. Cadell was disturbed by the servant’s singing, and wished 
it to be stopped, a courteous notice to Mr. Sanwaldas would ‘have secured that 
end. He had no right to get the man arrested and detained for a whole 
night—that was high- -handedness pure and simple.”’ 


( * ime practice of making Munshis work late in the night in some 
taluka offices still continues. So says a mofussil corre- 
Alleged heavy pressure of sgpondent. Can nothing be done to make the lot of 
— in Taluka offices in theses poor Munshis more ‘bearable? We wish the 
Prabhat (42), 6th Juae, authorities not only issued circulars to the Mukhtiar- 
Gng. cols. kars that they should by no means keep their offices 
| open after sunset, but made it possible for the Mukh- 
tiarkars to follow these instructions. If the objectionable practice has not 
hitherto been stopped, it is not because of lack of instructions. The fact is 
that the Taluka offices are not sufficiently manned. While the work has 
expanded in all directions, the numerical strength of the Taluka offices remains 
what it was before. Naturally the present number of men is not able to cope 
‘with the work, and they have perforce to sit at the desk up tol0o0rl1l pm. If 
the authorities honestly wish that the Taluka offices should be closed in the 
evening, they must furnish these offices with an adequate number of men.”’ 


Education, 


42. A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes:—It is strange that 
Pe a ne eee Telugu should not as yet have been included : among 
of ha ed language into the second languages recognised by the: Bombay Uni- 
the curriculum of the Bom- versity, although | its claims have already obtained 


bay University. ‘recognition at the hands of the Calcutta and Madras. 


Indu Prakash (81), 8th Universities. We do not see on what ground Telugu 
wae. is excluded from the curriculum of the Bombay Uni- 
versity. Isitin any way inferior to Kanarese and Hebrew which are recognised 
by the University? Telugu can boast of an ‘indigenous literature second in 
excellence only to Sanskrit, and it is the mother-tong ue of 16 lakhs of 
people in the Bombay Presidency. If, in spite of this, it has failed to obtain re- 
cognition at the hands of the Jocal University, it is because there is no Syndic or 
Fellow to support its claims, It is still more regrettable that there should 
mot be a single primary school throughout the Presidency giving ‘instruction in 
‘Telugu. As a consequence, children whose mother-tongue is Telugu are 
‘required to learn Marathi or Gujarati or Kanarese, It is to be hoped that the 
attention of the authorities will be directed to this grievance of the areal 
—, public ee the cna i 


opal 3) a seaergy Phig tder as to the precautions adopted 
Pete ) Government against fires in boarding schools in the province, 
ie dccurrence of deserves to be followed by other Local Governments. 
schools. As a result of the Punjéb inquiry, it has transpired 


e AR ‘ pe a | : * | ‘ ! “f is | | | i | | m 
— “Mp + tp he example ot fhe Punjéh Government, which is at present 


_ Wein-e tieshed (60), 9th that only in one or two cases were arrangements made 
Funv; Eng. cols. to resid against an outbreak of fire, and that, on 


the whole, the precautions taken were most inadequate. If similar inquiries 
¥ ere made in other provinces much'the same state of things would be disclosed. 
tt ig not only in the case of boarding schools that such precautions are neces- 
iry. There are day schools even in Bombay which, in the event of a 
do, not provide sufficient means of escape, and what is true of Bombay 
true of most other towns where public schools are housed in hired buildings, 
sometimes least adapted for public schools, Anyhow, we should like to see 


inquiries made into the matter, for the Samshett Street fire is still fresh in our 


99 


44. “The Bombay Government seem to have suddenly awakened to the 
necessity of improving the accommodation available 
' Resolution of the Bom- for the public primary schools in Bombay. When 
Pay peer ene ra a Lord Sandhurst examined the slums and rookeries 
wey: a Fb), "th go in this city some time after his assumption. of office, 
Eng. cols. the deplorable condition of the buildings in which 
primary schools were located did not escape his notice, 
But in view of the unsettled controversy between the Local Government 
and the Corporation about the police charges, the question of housing 
primary schools did not make any satisfactory progress, When the primar 
schools were under the direct control of Government, they were in a muc 
: re lamentable condition as regards their location than now. But even 
: present state is not very creditable to this great city. Government 
begin their resolution published this week just as if they were blissfully 
ionorant of what is well known to every intelligent citizen of ‘Bombay. 
p, cseancandas now propose that the whole question should be considered as early 
as possible by a Committee under the presidency of the Director of Public 
tion to which the Corporation, the Improvemeut Trust and the Joint 
Schools Committee should each be invited to appoint one member. The 
Committee are invited to give their opinion as to whether the Improve- 
oe . ment Trust Act should be so amended as to empower the Trustees to 
ae vide accommodation for public primary schools as they do for the. police 
“i adaid of the city under the Act. The Corporation has hitherto resisted 
attempts to saddle it with the growing police charges as well as with the 
- expenditure in connection with primary schools. The present resolution 
Se is in a sense a clever flank movement in the direction of doing away 
"+ +~-: with all controversy by a resort to legislation which might cost nothing to 
oe ~ _ Government but will entail no small burden upon the rate-payers. In taking 
Pe this line of criticism we are not to be understood as being opposed to the 
a improvement of our primary schools in the matter of their housing. Far from 
it, But the question is who is to bear the additional outlay ? Government take 
t ¥) very philanthropic attitude in their present resolution. Ifthe Improvement 
‘rust isempowered by law to draw upon the Municipal exchequer it will not find 
it laborious to present tempting cheques. - It is, therefore, the Corporation that 
is the really interested party in the affair. If the Corporation is compelled by 
sw to pay—and that can be very easily done—it shall have to pay irrespective 
of i 8 wisk es.and arguments, But it is often prudent not to anticipate events. 
et us sincerely hope that the:Committee will be able to formulate some 
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| _ seheme which will commend itself to the Corporation and Government and 
> __ result in the better housing of primary schools.” 
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ing to the comfort of third-class passengers who im reality are the backbone of 
the Indian railways has been more than once pointed out in these columns. 
{'o his credit let it be said that His Excellency the Viceroy has been the fore- 
most to acknowledge the claims of third-class passengers to better treatment, 
and, if we mistake not, even before Mr. Robertson was engaged to inquire into 
the railway administration of India, the attention of the railway companies was 
drawn to the needs of the third-class passengers by the Viceroy.......... It 
appears from the report that 1,300,000 more third-class passengers were carried 
by the Indian railways, the actual number being 1712 millions out of a total 
of 1963 millions, ze, over 87 per cent. of the entire passenger traffic. Is it 
wrong then to say that the third-class passengers are the patrons of the 
Indian railways, and that it is the duty of the various companies and the 
Government to consult their comforts? Last week we pointed out the urgent 
need of supplying refreshment rooms for the Hindus on railway stations. The 
hardships which the poor and the rich alike suffer in the absence of such rooms 
could be more easily imagined than described ; and we doubt not that among 
the reforms that will be taken in hand by the companies and the Government, 
the establishment of refreshment rooms on all important stations will occupy 
the foremost place.” [The Sombay ast Indian makes somewhat similar 
comments. | 


46. ‘The question of the long-standing grievances of third-class passengers, 
which is, we think, the question of the day, has 
Grievances Of third-class unfortunately been left where it was. It has been 


“0 Prakash (81) iin Tepeatedly discussed threadbare in the press and 
June, Eng. cols, in the Viceregal Council also. But as“yet the 


poor third-class passengers, who contribute more 
than three-fourths of the revenue from railways, are the greatest sufferers 
and continue to be neglected. It is refreshing, however, to note that 
Lord Curzon’s Government have forcibly drawn the attention of the various 
railway managers to this much-needed and continuously neglected subject of 
the comforts of third-class passengers. There is, therefore, some hope that now 
at least something will be done for them, though Mr. Robertson does not seem 
to give this subject the importance it deserves. Already there are some signs 
of improvement in tie desired direction and we see that some of the new third- 
class carriages have got latrines attached to them and we also notice a slight 
change for the better in the treatment of third-class passengers at the hands of 
railway authorities, ‘here is, however, nothing done for giving them more 
space, —even an inch more than what is urgently necessary for them to sit 
erect,—in some case they are even required to stand. They are still supposed 
to be in no needof sleep at all and sleeping accommodation is, therefore, out 
of question fo®them. As to food and refreshments, third-class passengers are 
supposed to be capable of doing without them, while their European fellow- 
passengers must have their meals at least thrice a day and that too at the exact 
appointed time though their dinners and refreshments may cause some delay 
even in the timings of railway trains. We do not in the least grudge the 
European traveller the enjoyment of his comforts; what we want and have been 
contending for is that some decent accommodation should be provided for third- 
class passengers and that they should be treated as at least someway better than 
cattle. Hindu refreshment rooms should, therefore, be established at the various 
principal stations,”’ 


47. The grievances of third-class pa:sengers are just now occupying the 
eee _, attention of the Native Press, but it is saddening to 
sar eevee ween te reflect that the authorities of the Southern Maratha 
the Southern Maratha xail- Railway pay no heed to the hardships caused to third- 
eS Sg ae (89) class passengers on their line. The line is narrow- 
na ’ gauged and the train service is proverbially slow and 
irregular, while in third-class carriages there is scanda- 
lous overcrowding. Compartments intended to seat eight passengers are crammed 
with ten or twelve passengers and locked in as if in buying their tickets they aq 
had resigned themselves completely into the hands of the railway staff and under- oa 
taken to endure passively any treatment that was meted out tothem. There is | a 
@ regular crush at the window where tickets are sold, because it is opened only 
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dow: nutes prior to the arrival of a train, and women and children get 
jammed in the crowd of persons eager to buy their tickets first. The coaching 
clerks:often take advantage of the situation thus produced by refusing to give 


change. to the passengers and many of the latter prefer to forfeit the 
money which is due to them to missing their train. We hope the authorities 
of the Southern Mardétha Railway will bestir themselves in time and redress the 
grievances of third-class passengers, 


Municipalities, 


48. ‘It is after many years that another oe tragedy has occurred in 

.  thecity involving the collapse ofa jerry building. The 

Rone este gs olan Seasbliwedt fatality must be in the seuctiecting of our 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 7th readers. But the causes which led to the fall of a 
June, Eng. cols.; OQrtental house in Jambliwadi were very different from those 
Goh 38) - aome! Rest connected with the present tragedy. Mr. Sitaram 
2 : is known as an old building contractor. He seems to 
have erected for his own benefit three big blocks of buildings, containing 
a range of. shops on the ground-floor and residential apartments on the 
upper floors. We say for his benefit, for it was evident to passers-by, while the 
blocks were under construction, that these were being built with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd, with the view no doubt of earning fat rents. Since the 
builder was most anxious to earn his rent as fast as he could he applied 
for permission to begin work provisionally. The Trustees, anxious to grab 
revenue at any cost and hazard—a procedure which-they deem to be more 
important than that of improving pestilential spots in the heart of the 
native town—readily granted it on the understanding that the builder paid 
‘full rent.’ And here is the natural result of the unwise policy of the Trustees— 
a collapse and the loss of four innocent lives! It has been officially declared 
that.the builder had put up the highest floor in defiance of the Trust and that 
he had, besides, infringed the provisions of his lease in reference to other parts 
of the structure in the course of construction, that for such irregularities 
notices were served upon him twice and that a third was on the point of being 
sent when the collapse occurred. Be itso, But it might be reasonably asked 
whether there was not unconscionable dilatoriness on the part of the Trust. 
For it should be remembered that the first warning was given in March! 
To allow over two months to expire before taking any active and exemplary 
steps to bring to book the defiant builder certainly argues want of proper 
consideration for the public. It argues inadequate appreciation of respon- 
sibility. The extraordinary dilatoriness, however, is not unintelligible in 
view of the circumlocutory procedure of the Trust Board., Engineers and 
builders alike bitterly complain of the delays which take place for months 
together when plans have to be passed or amended. A small committve 
~meets to consider the plans at its convenience. No wonder that public 
“business is retarded and that the public has sometimes to witness the sort 
of tragedy which occurred last week. There is more than one screw loose 
in the office of the Trustees, as far as buildings and plans are concerned, 
It is this extraordinary delay which tempts architects and builders to over-ride 
the conditions of their lease in the hope that in the long run the Trustees 
could be samjaooed. in the present case, we cannot help remarking that had 
ordi diligence, so essential in such a case, been exercised, and drastic steps 
immediately taken to bring the builder to book, in all probability the disaster 
would have been avoided. It was a culpable error to have allowed him to go 
on as he liked for over two months. It is this want of diligence, which is 
synonymous with laxity, which, in our opinion, is partly responsible for the 
lamentable catastrophe. We have yet to learn how far the builder himself 
nfringed the. Municipal building bye-laws, and how far the building department 
of the. Municipality was remiss in its obvious duty of continued inspection,” 


(Phe Oriental Review makes similar comments and adds :—‘Is it not strange 
mat & jerry building should have been sanctioned by the Municipality ? 


: M | hicipa | sanction, some say; generally depends ‘upon what you choose to 
May %O corrupt subordinates. It is said that some people take Municipal 


e of doubli 
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g or, quadrupling their salary by bribes, 


ee e 


We do not personally know what truth there is in these general allega- 
tions, but those who make them are apparently quite convinced of the existence 
of wholesale corruption and dishonesty among many subordinates. A good 
many are not satisfied even with some of the higher officials, The public are 
exasperated ; and the sacrifice of human life without a moment’s notice 
intensifies the exasperatioa.”” The Rdst Goftdr also makes similar comments 
and adversely criticises the delay on the part of the City Improvement Trust in 
sanctioning the revised plans furnished by Mr. Sitaram for the southern portion 
of his block of buildings, } 


Native States. 


49, “The Viceroy’s impending visit to Kashmir is believed in many 
ane quarters to be dictated by political objects, and 
Pe Ph wat i proposed speculation is rife as to what these objects may be. 
Phanix (8), 10th June; tt is remembered that a similar visit a last year by 
Moda Vritta (113), 8th June. Lord Curzon to Hyderabad was followed by the 
rendition of the Berars to the British Government 
and the same causes having been in operation in the present case as well, it is 
believed that the same results are bound to follow. Like the Nizam, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir lately paid a visit to Calcutta and it is believed that the 
preliminaries have been settled during that visit, and the Viceroy’s presence at 
Kashmir is only required to put the finishing touch to the negotiations for 
the cession of Kashmir to the British Government which are said to be in pro- 
gress. Dame Rumour has it that by way of amends for the loss which is 
about to be inflicted upon the Maharaja of Kashmir he is to be given the 
District of Sialkot where he may hereafter hold court with reduced pride and 
splendour. ........ We consider it our duty to strike a timely note of warn- 
ing and implore Lord Curzon to have a care how he walks blind-folded into 
the trap that has been laid for him by his advisers—if indeed in this matter 
he has at all taken counsel with others.......... We consider it binding 
upon our conscience to oppose the step that is about to be taken with all the 
emphasis at ourcommand. Few as are the number of surviving Hindu States, 
Kashmir is far and away the most important of them all, and its total oblitera- 
tion as aseparate entity will spell a calamity which will be mourned bitterly 
by all sensible and thinking Hindus throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, They will regard it in the light of a national calamity to which nothing in 
the world can ever reconcile them. They will feel as if a limb had been chopped 
off their person and they will never forgive the Viceroy, who subjects them to the 
operation. But, of course, if Government has made up its mind on the subject 
nothing that we may say inthis connection can dissuad3 them from the contem- 
plated cou, d’etat. But they will be doing something which will be a vast deal 
worse than a crime—they will be perpetrating «a political blunder of the gravest 
magnitude. In this connection we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that it is 
not the first time that the Government of India are about to make an attempt 
of this kind. ‘They have been casting wistful eyes on Kashmir ever since we 
could remember.......... But for Charles Bradlaugh, Kashmir would by now 
have passed into the possession of Britain. What hypocrisy and brute force 
failed to effect in those days may now be achieved by Lord Curzon by means of 
diplomacy and moral suasion, But it will be an evil day for India when 
Kashmir, as an independent Indian State, is swept off tue face of the earth. 
The Maharaja may be stripped bare of his cherished possession with his own 
consent, but we shall know how to appraise chat consent at its true worth.” 
[The Moda Vritta makes some sarcastic comments on the subject and 
observes :—Under Lord Curzon’s regime one Native Chief after another is 
growing weary of the burden of administering his State and what can Lord 
Curzon do under-the circumstances but accept the resignation of the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, which is in such close proximity to the North-West Frontier ?] 


50. “In another column will be found an interesting letter from a corre- 

-. gpondent, Mr, Khemchand Amritrai,suggesting that on 

Me gestion to NPPO., the retirement of the late Vazir of Khairpur, Mr. C. E. 
of Khairpur. Steele, who up till the 21st of May last was Collector 
Sind Gazette (11), 5th of Hyderabad, should be asked by Government to 
June; Prabhdt (42), 6th take over the direction of affairs in the Khairpur 
June, Eng. cols. State. This letter was written previous to the news 
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‘qf Khan Bsbadur Kadirdad Khan’s death reaching Hyderabad, and was 


but 


evidently the result of a most happy inspiration. At the present time 
it is of signal-importance that the Khairpur State should havea strong 
sym@apathetic person at its helm to carry on and bring to full fruition 
those schemes for its perity and advancement which were initiated by the 
energy and forethought of the late Vazir. Under his fostering care acres of 
country formerly barren and waste are now green and flourishing, and as we 
lately ‘mentioned in these columns, experiments for the cultivation of Ramie on 
@ commercial scale have been started. The encouragement given to education 
under his auspices is now beginning to bear fruit, and the whole State has 
greatly advanced in general prosperity. If the management of the State were 
now to devolve on any man of less wisdom or holding less enlightened views, 
the State would slip back and the good already done would be lost. It is then 
of the highest importance that great care should be exercised in the selection of 
a successor to the Vazirship. We are strongly inclined to endorse our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion in respect to Mr. Steele. We donot know of any Muham- 
madan official in Khairpur who would be equally competent to undertake the 
onerous duties of Vazir. Mr. Steele has all the necessary knowledge of the people 
and their customs, the tact, the sympathy and the strength of character that are 
so necessary for the position. As ourcorrespondent suggests, if the name of the 
office were altered to Minister, and the salary proportionately increased, we see 
no reason why he should not accept the position if offered to him. Mr, Steele 
is still full of life and energy. He is fond of work and of the people of Sind, 
and he is in every way fitted to carry through the work of making the Khairpur 
State one of the most advanced and prosperous of the Native States of India.” 
[The Prabhdt writes :—“ The Commissioner in Sind will have to find a successor 
tc Khan Bahadur Kadirdad Khan. To aman like Mr. Cumine, it need scarceiy 
be pointed ont that too great care cannot be taken in making the choice. The 
Vazir of Khairpur is practically the ruler of the State. It is to him that the 
lives and liberties of its people are entrusted. Their weal or woe is entirely in his 
hands. An exceptionally able, wise, sympathetic and conscientious man is there- 
fore required. The Mir should alsobe consulted. That would lead him to take 

ater interest in the administration of his State. As it is, he is a mere 
nonentity—which any man is bound to be upon whom servants are thrust 
nolens volens, who is controlled by servants instead of controlling them, and who 
is studiously denied any part in the administration.” | 


61. “ We havereceived a pamphlet on the Vedokta movement in Kolhapur. 
The question at issue between the Brahmans and 

tee Teaelte controversy the Marathas of that N ire State is well known, 
at Kolhapur. but, with the exception of a few journals, the press 
PA Jy crepe oealimaae generally shown a reluctance to take a in 
| the controversy, chiefly because the facts of the 
case seemed to be disputed. Confining our attention to the movement so far 
as it relates to the family of the Maharaja, it appears that the Maharaja asked 


his family priest, who we see is a graduate, to perform certain ceremonies in his 


house . according to the Vedic ritual. The priest replied that according to 
custom the Maharaja was entitled only to the Puranic ritual and he could not, 
therefore, incur the penalty of departing from that custom without the sanction 
of the Brahmans and learned men with whom the decision of such questions 
lay. The priest was thereupon deprived cf the Indm lands granted to his 
family for the performance of spiritual services. The pamphlet that we have 
received does not narrate the whole story, but it is known that the Rajo- 
cree tr invoked the interference of the Political Agent, who, however, 

clined to intervene on the ground that the Maharaja was admitiedly a Kshatriya 

as such entitled to the Vedic ritual, and that as the priest had violated 
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+ Kshatriya entitled to the Vedic ritual. Hence the Brahmanical party argues 
that custom is the only guide in the matter and that the Maharaja has estab- 
lished no right to depart from it. It is deplorable that such a contest 
should have arisen in Kolhapur and embittered the mutual good feeling between 
the leading communities of the place.’’ | 


52. “ Every one of our readers will be glad to hear the news of the 
installation of the young Chief of Jamkhandi on the 
Installation of the young gddi. We have given a detailed account of the 
“a ae ie ak ceremony in another place. Here we wish only to 
ratta (7), 7th June. : ° ons 
refer to a few points in the Political Agent’s speech. 
The Chief has been designated by the Chief's official adviser and friend as the 
‘fifth Jahagirdar in succession from the original grantee. This designation 
gives a clear idea of the relations of the British Government with the feudatory 
Princes of India, They have a title to their gddi not by their birth in the 
line of the Rajas of ancient times, or to say more accurately, the Rajas who 
were reigning before the advent of the British in India, but by virtue of the 
sanad that their ancestor received from the British Government. The treaties 
made by the British Government with the several States before the consolidation 
of the Indian Empire are out of date, and these have no binding force at 
present. Such, in short, is the latent meaning of the new designation. We 
hope that the ruling Princes in India will press the point and get their status 
defined once for all by the Supreme Government. Another point that we 
wish to briefly refer to is the nazarana exacted by the British Government 
from every Chief on the occasion of his installation on the gédi. This levy is 
both morally and politically a wrong. Even Sir William Lee-Warner, in his 
treatise entitled ‘ The Protected Princes’, has plainly stated that as the Princes 
hold their gddi by a sanad from: the British Government, the latter has no 
right to take any nazarana from them. The nazarana, properly speaking, is 
not a tribute paid by a petty Chief to his suzerain but a present given by a 
person to his equal in rank, As the British Government asserts its paramountcy 
in every way we do not know what right it has to nazaranas.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press, 


53. This year the birth anniversary of Shivaji was not for some reasons 
ee ee celebrated at Thana. The anniversary of Shivaji’s 
, Shivaji coronation celebra- ¢oronation is, therefore, proposed to be celebrated 
tion at Thana. . a i 
Arunodaya (86), 7th June. instead on the /th and the 8th instant. The programme 
consists of lectures to be delivered on the night of the 
7th when Mr. N. Babaji Ranade, B.A., will preside, and of a Haré Kirtan 
on the 8th, The public are cordially invited to attend. [A correspondent of the 
Arunodaya sends a few verses in honour of the occasion. The following is the 
purport of the verses :— Like fierce wolves, entering a herd of cows, truculent 
Yavanas roamed in Aryavarta. They drove away the native kings and 
established their own rule, Like wicked demons bent on exterminating the 
Aryas, they killed every Hindu they met, The sacred cow, which is devoutly 
worshipped in this country, was slaughtered by those wicked villains. 
Intoxicated with power, they put beef into the mouths of pious Brahmins. 
How many women were outraged no one can say. At sucha time the people 
of Maharashtra offered prayers to the Almighty and implored Him to save them 
from poverty and dependence and to preserve: their religion. In response to 
this appeal, the Almighty appeared on earth in the form of Shivaji, who 
trampled under foot his adversaries on the battlefield. The happy day on which 
Shivaji ascended the throne is approaching, Brethren! remember this day 
and forget your miseries. | : 


54. ‘The question of widow-marriage was on the lips of thousands of 
people in the city of Poona during the last two weeks. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. } [No a or 1908 


Collectors and. District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether. the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what | iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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' 108 | Jagateamichfr ... = .../ Thetma ... «5, Do. ooo ex Trebek A’b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth| 400 J 
Reais... iso ra U) ; 39. 
Beek 104 Kal eee eee eee Poona eee eee Do eee eee Shivram Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A. ; ; Hindu 5,400 
aoa Otay, 2 | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 1 
ee 105 | Kalpatarn ... wee -e+{ Shol4pur | ee eos — Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
g Fst Brahman; 44. 
: 106 | Karmanuk eee = eee] Poontiee mm 2 we Hari Néréyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 3,500 
BG: pa 7 : Bréhman) ; 36. 
Soe 107 | Keral Kokil eee -+-| Bombay... ..-| Monthly ...) Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 : 


ee .. . | Bréhman) ; 48. 


e 108 Kesari eee ? tee ee Poona eee eee Weekly eee se Bal Gan adhar Tilak; B.A., LL.B. > Hindu 14,000 | 
1 (Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 


©. ,- 109 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ... Dbulia ... ...| Do... «..| Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
ee ee | Bréhman) ; 25. | 


i 110 | Khandesh Vaibhav ...| Do, ... 7o | aoe ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
‘ Be | | ) pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


so «= eee | Venguuria >| Do. ... «| Rémkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaudj 100 
Brahman); 26. 
ritta ../Sétéra .. ..| Dé ...  ...| PAndurang B4b4ji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha);| 150 
| 38. 


ee es we | Wai... | Do ---| Kaéshinath ga Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
a Tk Mombei Vaibhas ---| Bombay... «| Daily... --| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 


: | e _p&awan Bréhman); 42. 
Do. eee éee Weekly eee eee Do oO. do. eae 1,250 


Be 


*+»| Abmednagar .j Do. .....| Narsappu Abanna; Hindn (Fulmali); 45... 100 


¢* ata es oe. Nésik #ee eee Do. eee eee Yashvant Hari Kale ; Hindu (ChitpSwan 450 
ee Re nia: Bréhman) ; 27. 


ro es! Vishnu. R&mchandra Vijeépurkar; Hindu’ 8&8 
(Deshastha Bréhman) ; 49. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde;. Hindu .(Deshesth; —~ 390 


ie 


Bréhman) ; 30. | 
eee ee ome RO aoe . | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 150 
SE er AERIS ; Pea | |. Bréhman) : 32 
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Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratn& 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 
Satya Shodhak 
Shéhu Vijay 
Sholdpur Samachar 


Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sumant .. 
Sudarshan... 
Sudhakar ... 
Udyamotkarsh 
Vartadarsh 
Vidya Vilas 


Vidyarthi ... 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vrittasdr ... 
Vritta Sudha 


SINDI. 


Khairkh4ah Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 
Sind. Sudhar 
Sookree 


URDU. 


A jaibat-i-Bambai 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr 


Chandrika... 
Siddheshvar 


Eombay Punch Bahadur . 
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Jalgaon ... 
Barsi 
Islampur 
Yeola 
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Ratnagiri 
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Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 
Do. 
Karad 


Bombay oe. 
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Kolhapur 

Nandurbar 


.| Bombay ... 
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Karachi... 


Bagalkot 


Ahmednagar 
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Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
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Do. 


Monthly 
Daily . c+ 


Weekly “eee 
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Weekly ‘isos | 
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]Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan) 


Brahman) ; 37. 
Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Pérling Prabhu Aya ;. Hindu (Jangam);5t ...' 


Ramchandra Ndardyan CKashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 


— Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
5. 

Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 57. 

Gopd4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 
man); 29. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémati) ; 44 


Bélebhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 22. 
Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman) ; 30. 
Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brxhman); 33. 
Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 


Brahman) ; 43. 

Ganesh Ndardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
24 


Brahman) ; 30. 
Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman); 48. 
Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 
(1) Vindyak Balkrishna N4dkarni | ae 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). | 
Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 
Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 37. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
. 66. 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 
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Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
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Brahman, Smarta) ; 380. 
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Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Parashram Shivdji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


Hindu (Chitp#wan| 
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200 
75 


400 


150 
125 


wDrahinen) — R&jurkar; Hindu 
; 85. 


— Govind Bodug; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Fortnightly Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman). 


Weekly.. Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 
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‘BR Thoms of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
is printed in brackets after the name. 


500: :C.. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ee: of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Si or d) is the last letter of a word, 
"dhe accent is left out, and the short a (A = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely mecessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
py or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


. D. ‘The. giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
- : ‘are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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- oa 4 - 
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dditions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication, _ | Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


riental Review Bombay Weekly R.'S. Rustomji ... 


GuJARA TI. 


Jain ... ee Ahmedabad ...| Weekly coe cee 
Sind Vartaman Karachi eee Do. eee eee 


N.B.—The Jém-e-Jamshed has been converted into an Anglo-Gujarati paper of late, 
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Politics and the Publéc: Adininistration. 


1. ‘ What may be régarded ds perhajis the gréatest political crime of thé 
| pressit time was perpetrated thrée days’ ago when’ at 
Porn Servian tragedy. Belgrade, the capital of Servia, the Servian Kinp, his’ 
_Mahratta (7), 14th Jane ; 5° tye ~Pege otehem Bored Naar weit edad 
Indian Social Reformer (4), Queen, three of his ministers’ and a number of 
14th June. attendants wereassassinated by an armed military band, 
| The deed was done in’ cold blood, in' the déad of 
night, and will be notorious’ for ever as one of almost unparalleled 
and atrocity. King Alexander was an inexperienced and unpopular 
ruler who had offended the people both by his ill-considered marriage 
with a lady-in-waiting of his mother and by his’ open defiance of the 
constitution which his subjects had won for themsélves, It would, there- 
fore, be regarded by many as fitting that the holocaust of the eventful night 
should include the Queen for whom and the political advisers by whose advicé 
the murdered king had’ sinned against his subjects.......... Wein India are 
not particularly concerned with the developments of what are called the 
affairs of the Near East, but students of history even in India will find it 
interesting to note the aspects of the rise of radicalism and the regeneration of 
nations once steeped in subjection—aspects which are illustrated pretty con- 
vincingly by events like the one under immediate reference.” [The Indian 
Social Reformer makes somewhat similar comments. } 


2. The present political situation,in Europe has become extremely delicate 
) and critical and there is no knowing when political 
Kesart (108), 16th June. = revolutions and cataclysms may take place. The 
terrible tragedy which was enacted at Belgrade on the 10th instant is an apt: 
illustration of the above proposition. Not only the King and Queen but a 
number of ministers and other officers of the State were cruelly assassinated and 
on the next day there were rejoicings and illuminations signifying the joy of 
the populace in the capital at the inhuman butchery of the previous night |! 
The whole of Europe was horrified by it and most of the European nations 
have not yet had time enough to recover from the shock and to. pronounce 
a rational verdict upon the tragedy. Some British and Anglo-Indian journals 
have declared that England should not acknowledge the new king unless he proves 
before the world that his hands were not in any way stained with the blood of his 
predecessor. Austria has taken up a more reasonable attitude in declaring that 
she would not interfere in Servian politics so long as her interests were not preju-. 
diced. The people of Servia had every right to get rid of a king who trampled 
down upon their rights and liberties at his sweet will. It seems that King 
Alexander and Queen Draga had rendered themselves thoroughly odious to their 
subjects and from the way in which the news of the tragedy in the palace was 
received by the people in Belgrade it appears that they look upon the assassination 
of their King with a sense of relief. King Alexander, by toying with the con- 
stitution, had roused deep discontent in the popular mind and his tragic fate 
should serve as a lesson to other rulers that it is their duty to endear themselves 
to their people and to promote contentment among them. 


3. The 10th of June of the current year will ever remain memorable in 
the annals of Europe because on that day was enacted 


Kal (104), 19th June; 3 | . . 
Dn and es (30), 18th. a ghastly tragedy at Belgrade, the capital of Servia. 


7 of Jeypore or Jodhpore, and containsa population’ 


of less than two and a half million souls.. It was formerly under the rule 
of the Sultan of Turkey but‘acquired its independence in 1829. Ever 
since, it was ruled by the Obrenovitch dynasty.. King Alexander, who was 
murdered in cold blood on the 10th instant, was the last of this line. 
Detailed accounts of this brutal tragedy and of the circumstances which aré 
supposed ‘to have led up to it have appeared in the Anglo-Indian dailies: 

tever may have been the misdeeds of King Alexander or’of his consort Queen 
Draga, they certainly-did not deserve the fate which overtook them. Have 
not ‘many other crowned heads, guilty of ‘similar atrocities, ‘escaped ‘death from 
an assassin’s hand and lived toenjoy thespoils’ of their iniquities P In Muratha 
history, we réad of the assassination of Narayanrao Peshwa, but the cirdimstances 
which led‘ to’his assassination wete ‘wholly dissimilar to thosé under which King 


Servia is a small kingdom in Europe, about the size ~ 


ee 
PRY 


tageath. -Inthe former case, the crime was prompted purely 
ivat , while in the latter it was due entirely to the fact that King 
ander,..toyed with the constitution of Servia, In Europe, when a 
ipn refuses to rule his subjects in accordance with the pledges given by 
nem, they become ready to spill his blood, so ardent is their love of 


observes that such a tragedy as that which was recently enacted at Belgrade 
is impossible in a country like India where the people are constitutionally mild 
and patient, | 


4. ‘Shades of Cobden and Gladstone! What might have they witnessed 
Ch in the House of Commonson Wednesday night had they 
Bh gaara tg ai qoutes revisited the scene of their noblest triumph ! A Govern- 


tariffs. = ment by sufferance, a divided Cabinet which knows 
F Kaiser--Hind (19), 14th not its own mind, or dare not express it, and the two. 
sen, great parties torn by internal dissensions into small 


factions, utterly demoralised, and even incapable of sustaining the noble tradi- 
tions of an ancient Parliament! When a Minister deliberately goes against the 
standing rule of the House and reads an elaborate essay to justify his own 
economic belief, when the Speaker vainly attempts to keep order, when members 
of the Cabinet make speeches which radically contradict each other, and 
members of the House openly defy the authority of the Chair and continue a 
debate which is pronounced to be unconstitutional, one need not go further in 
search of a sign of the times. The moral of it may be interpreted in different 
b ways by different minds. Our own opinion is that a vast evolution for the worse 
o is taking place in the progress of the British nation. It is the logical sequence 
<A of events which have been following one another during the last ten years. The 
. strong and solvent restraining influence which the stalwart statesmen of the past 
- exercised on the will of the people has waned away, till to-day there is not a single 
strong personality left capable of rallying round him the scattered units. And no 

see political cult has achieved greater mischief already in this watter than that of 
{mperialism and Colonial Federation......_ The political and commercial ethics of 
the Colonials are not the ethics which guided the conduct and action of the British 
nation a quarter of a century ago. Wealth has vastly accumulated ; but all the 
‘same the men have degenerated, ‘The degeneration has begun in right earnestness. 
There has been under the circumstances a sort of morbid desire. to earn money 
under any circumstances. Empire-building, which is only a euphemistic phrase — 
for open buccaneering, has been pointed out as a means towards achieving 
that end. The gold mines of South Africa have turned the head of the nation. 
And new types of the same piratical class who raided the Transvaal are to the 
fore. These with a free distribution of bribes all round, lead the unthinking 
masses. These are the men who have bought up organs of public opinion in which 
| ‘naught but their own unrighteous views on empire-building are vigorously 
ae yentilated.- And these are the men who with their bribes influence voters. 
-  ..  Ghusall the wells of truth and honesty are being slowly poisoned. ‘Lhe people 
are:at their mercy. The transition period is in its full activity at present. 
nd asihis lust of empire-building, with its corollaries, in the shape of closer 
ions ‘so-called with the self-seeking Colonies, preferential tariffs, Imperial 
Federation, and the rest. of the hollow-sounding shibboleths, has not yet abated, 
‘weiare not surprised to witnessthe strange spectacle in the House of Commons 
to which Reuter bas referred. Such a deplorable and undignified spectacle 
would have been undreamt of in the times of Palmerston and Peel, of Bright 
bden, and of Gladstone and Disraeli, To sucha pass the unthinking 
pplejof the United Kingdom have been brought by the leaders of bastard 
DORIGMAED, +. ~es0 spe dL the noise, , strife and din in and out’ of the House 
4 about. which ‘we, are now daily informed are the first outward 


oe ian 


visible signs of the ruin to which Britain fs hastening. Imperialism is indeed 
fast sowing the seeds of the decline and fall of the glorious British Empire.” ~ 


5. “ The present crisis in the political situation in England is sufficiently 
Gujarati (15), 14th June, 826 and shows that with the exception of Mr. 
Eng. ei ’ Chamberlain the Conservatives have really no strong 
man on their side. Butit may be justly said that 
he is in no small measure responsible for the complicated and grotesque 
situation in which they now find themselves. His policy of preferential 
tariffs, the adoption of which he emphatically advocated in his Birmingham 
speech, has come like a regular bombshell upon the nation. Some of the less 
friendly critics of Mr. Chamberlain will not be slow to discover in his present 
coup an attempt to prove the hopeless incapacity of his colleagues including 
the Premier and to set himself up as the leader of his party for carrying out a 
momentary policy, conceived and enunciated by himself for the better con- 
solidation of the Empire.” 


6. We wrote about Mr. Chamberlain’s new fiscal scheme last time but 

. were not then able to criticise it in detail for want of 
ee eee space. We, therefore, take up the subject once more 
in the present issue. The British Empire is made up, as everybody knows, of 
Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Colonies and Dependencies. There 
is not invariably an identity of interests among these scattered fragments of 
the Empire; there is at times a positive conflict and it is the duty of every 
true and far-sighted politician to remove such conflict and bring about a 
perfect harmony. but Mr. Chamberlain is brought upin such an atmosphere 
that he looks to British interests alone. England has hitherto followed Free 
Trade in hercommercial policy and the peculiar circumstances of England have 
rendered Free Trade acceptable and beneficial to England. Other countries, 
however, such as America, France, Germany and Russia rejected Free Trade in 
favour of protection early in the latter half of the last century and imposed heavy 
tariffs on foreign imports into their territory with a view to develop their own: 
industries and manufactures. This policy has given a great stimulus to the 
commerce of these countries and in its further development Mr. Chamberlain 
discerns a danger to @ingland’s commercial prosperity. He, therefore, advocates 
that England should no longer allow these countries tosend their merchandise to 
all parts of the British Empire free of duty but impose tariffs upon the same. 
He, at the same time, maintains that there should be Free Trade within the 
Empire. In other words, he wishes that English merchants should enjoy a mono- 
poly of free trade within the Empire as against their Continental rivals and that. 
the Colonies should send their raw produce to the mother-country alone. The 
Colonies may temporarily acquiesce in the arrangement but will in course of time 
oppose it when they see thatit is unprofitable to them. A section of the British 
public also will not consent to lose their trade with foreign countries for the sake. 
of the Colonies. In other words, if England were just now to abandon Free 
Trade in favour of Protection, she will be doing harm to her own interests. 
There is no doubt that. England’s rivals are trying to wrest the palm of 
commercial supremacy from her and she cannot of course view the attempt 
with folded hands. But the scheme devised by Mr. Chamberlain will not. 
answer the purpose it is intended to serve. itis hopeless to expect that the. 
ties of Empire will be strengthened by a system of preferential tariffs. If 
Mr. Chamberlain wishes really to benefit the Empire, let him devote more 
attention to the condition of this country. But after all ‘blood is thicker 
than water,’ and Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is ‘solely based on ties of 
kinship. It will, therefore, tend eventually not tothe union but to the 
disruption of the Empire, and this is the view actually taken of it by some 
members of the Cabinet and by the Liberal leaders. But the multitude are 
generally unthinking and follow the caprice of the hour. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say Just now what will be the fate of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
We may advert to it later on after watching its further developments. _ 


7. “The influential deputation that urged upon Lord George Hamilton 

| the abolition of the import as well as excise duties on 

Lord George Hamilton on cotton goods in India must have withdrawn very 

cotton eager ge eee 204, Much wiser, if a little sadder. ‘The Secretary of State 

ja ne COS” did not send them away with a reply that would have 

ST TA answered: the. immediate purpose by. informing them 
cou 323—4 
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 finances.of the Indian Government did not permit of such a consider. 
duction m its permanent. revenue. He viewed the agitation, as so many 
uestions are regarded nowadays, from an Imperialistic standpoint. 
ask depttation to see the germs of political danger that lay in the 
—Gnidustries of one part of the Empire organising themselves politically. to force 
‘the harids of the Government of another part of the Empire. So long as the 
com m between two communities was purely industrial, there would be no 
al karm. But if one community would take advantage of the influence it 
possessed in Parliament to the detriment of the other, there would be produced an 
amount of political mischief which would seriously retard the consolidation of 
that moral basis on which the British Empire must necessarily rest. It was a 
bold reminder, and Lord George ought to be sincerely thanked and admired for 
making such a determined stand against the policy of Parliamentary influ- 
énee being misused for the purpose of coercing the hands ofa subordinate 
Government. ‘ We are the trustees of the Indian people,’ said the Indian 
Secretary to another deputation, and the same noble sentiment was repeated 
in his reply to the Lancashire deputation. It cannot too often be repeated, for 
how is it that Lancashire endeavours so persistently to get rid of the 33 per cent. 
. duty levied in India while she pays without an audible murmur the ten times 
=. heavier tariff imposed in other parts of the Empire? ‘ First try and get other. 
o” portions of the British Empire to bring their tariffs down to that which is now 
a in force in India, and then press upon us the reduction of the lowest import 
duties that are anywhere imposed upon you in the British Empire,’ advised 
Lord George Hamilton. And no Indian could have argued the brief for India 
in plainer language and more cogent argument.” 


8, “We are deeply grateful to His Excellency Lord Curzon for the 
..», generous way in which he has referred to India’s 
dite Ge he Doel Der loyalty to the Throne of England and the person of 


+ . 
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ber. His Gracious Majesty Emperor Edward, in the 
. Jém-e-Jamshed (60), 17th despatch which has been sent to the Secretary of 
June, Eng. cols. State on the subject of the Delhi Durbar. Much 


has been said in favour of and against the Durbar, and it will be long 
before history will set its seal to the final verdict of the rulers and the 
ruled on its practical benefits. But in the meanwhile it cowld be unhesitatingly 
conceded that the brilliant pageant could not have failed to impress the 
world with the might and majesty of Britain’s sway in the East, and to 
¢onvinee it of the solid foundations on which her power and supremacy 
rest—the. intense and spontaneous loyalty of the subject-peoples. Howsoever 
this lesson may be utilised by outsiders for practical purposes, howsoever 
it may contribute to elevate the country in the estimation of foreign 
nations and to further her prosperity, it will be an enormous gain to the 
ple if a correct estimate of their affectionate attachment and undeviating 
evotion to England and her Throne has been formed by the rulers themselves, 
and if, appreciating the loyalty and good-will, that were evinced on this unique 
_gocasion, at their proper value, they will have the justice and the kindness to 
a banish from their minds all vestige of suspicion and distrust which have, 
till now, rendered so difficult the task of the governors on the one hand, and 
ee militated against the advancement and the progress of the governed on the 
other.” aS IRE 
gg. “The Gazette of India rs J — 7 contains the Government of India’s 
CERI, ae despatch to the Secretary of State giving an account 
Pe gs of — (18), 20th of the- Coronation Durbar, and "Gailieine more 
| ae ae mae the political aspect of that great event. 
seeseese We see in the Government's despatch an effort to produce rather 
than a. successful production of a picture. with a definite outline. And 
mn because the effect of such a magnificent and awe-inspiring 
tation is not temporary and confined to a few directions; it is 
varied as the imaginations of the princes and the people that were brought 
der its spell, and 1¢ must endure for a length of time commensurate with 
‘magnificence and extent of the display. Lord Curzon summed yp the 
itical aspect of the ceremony as briefly as’any one could, when in his last 
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i ‘which, under the 
} n Empire its unity, 
moral as well .as material force. The 
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ceremony was attended by 100 of the principal ruling Chiefs of India and 
by the representatives-of the King of Siam, the Amir of Afghanistan, the 
Sultan of Muskat, the Maharajadhiraj of Nepal and the Emperor of Japan, 
Besides these Asiatic guests, on whose imagination a demonstration of this 
kind must have produced a deeper impression than on the minds of European 
visitors, the Durbar was also witnessed by the Governor General of Portuguese 
India, the Governor of the French Settlements in India, the President of the 
Federal Senate of Australia, and the Attorney-General of the Transvaal. Was 
there a representative of Ceylon present ? Thedespatch does not record all that 
was said by these influential political guests, but a few typical utterances have 
been recorded, The fuller official account, to be compiled by Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler, will no doubt contain the brief speeches that were made by the various 
Chiefs who were presented to the Royal brother and to the official representative 
of His Majesty. The despatch bears the unmistakable Curzonic stamp upon it 
with its characteristic features of regarding every great event as a land-mark 
in history and estimating its significance by the amount of the world’s attention 
itis expected to attract.”’ 


10. “Inthe despatch sent Home to the Secretary of State, the Afghan 
Jam-e-Jamshed (60), 19th representative at the Durbar is stated to have ‘in- 
ese Eng. par quired if representatives of Foreign Powers were 
present,’ for, said he,‘ this assembly, resembling the 
final gathering at the Day of Judgment, could only bring home to them the 
futility of opposing a Power which could thus assemble, without force or com- 
pulsion, but simply by ties of loyalty and affection, an entire universe of 
peoples and creeds.’ If the Amir’s Envoy was so very anxious to see the 
Foreign Powers impressed with the ‘futility of opposing’ England with ‘an 
entire universe of peoples and creeds,’ surely he could not have failed to convey 
his impression to his own master, Has Amir Habibulla Khan been impressed 
likewise P From the not very encouraging rumours which have been current for 
some time about the Amir’s attitude towards the British Government, one would 
hesitate to believe that he has been so awe-struck by the power and greatness of his 
ally as the words of his representative would lead one to suppose. If Durbars 
like this make so profound an impression on Our allies and our enemies, 
would it not be advisable to hold; such tamashas every three years? The 
question of cost, of course, need not worry us; the expense could be easily 
defrayed from the money saved by the discontinuance of the subsidies allowed 
to those allies, and out of the savings from the military expenditure. for 
when the Durbars strike such terror in the hearts of our enemies and impress 
them with the futility of opposing us, there will be little need of our ‘ buying’ 
their friendship as we do now, and spending so much upon armaments,”’ 


11. Lord Curzon has followed the example of Lord Lytton in forwarding 
, a despatch to the Secretary of State describing the 
Roark. (EOFs ie Anas ance of the Imperial Durbar at Delhi. * Sewn 
minute details connected with the Durbar are duly recorded in the despatch, which 
also refers to the profound impression produced by the Assembly on the minds of 
the feudatory Chiefs and of the envoys of friendly foreign Powers, From the point 
of an ordinary spectator, the description of the Durbar as given in the despatch is 
no doubt accurate, but the inner meaning and intrinsic significance attached to it 
by the Viceroy will not wholly commend itself to any thoughtful person. The 
Viceroy says that the Durbar must have convinced all those who witnessed it of 
the ordered and impartial administration of the British in India, of the content- 
ment of the people and of the perfect identity of interests between the ruling 
class and the subject population. If the importance of the Durbar is to be pro- 
claimed before the whole world with a specific political object in view, we have 
nothing to say, byt if Lord Curzon wishes to draw an inference about the true con- 
dition of the people from the Durbar, we must enter a protest against such a course. 
There is no doubt that the Durbar produced a dazzling impression upon the 
minds of spectators like the Afghan Envoy, the Nepal Minister or the Gilgit 
Chiefs of the might and majesty of Great Britain, and that if this was the object 
of holding the Durbar, it was of course completely achieved. We shall even 
assume that the assemblage produced a favourable impression upon the 
minds of Native Chiefs as asserted by the Viceroy; but as regards the effect 
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jneet by the ‘Durbar on the minds of the general public, the Viceroy: 
apparently aware of the sorrow and disappointment caused to the people 


nipty message and hollow Proclamation of the King-Emperor or of the 
reflections roused in their minds when they came to know that no political rights. 
Or Concessions were bestowed on them on the auspicious occasion and that evert 
Ho Bssurance was conveyed to them of a lightening of their burdens. If the 
he had been aware of these things or had shown a real desire to acquaint 
aaa himself with them, he would never have indulged in one-sided assertions about 
fa the Durbar and its effects. 

12. The British Parliament has recently passed a new Irish Land Bill to 
settle the agrarian problem in that island, but it 


i. ae , ber , 2g pegaay in steadily sets its face against the land problem in India, 
i Moda Vritta (118), 15th though upon agriculture depends entirely the pros- 
June. perity of the ‘country. The contrast between the. 


attitude of Britain towards India and Ireland respect- 
ively is instructive and suggests curious reflections. Indians are invariably 
loyal to Britain while an Irishman openly declares that England’s difficulty is 
Treland’s opportunity. There is considerable disaffection in Ireland and the Trish 
have often resorted to violent measures in order to get their grievances redressed, 
The Indians, on the other hand, place implicit confidence in Britain’s sense of 
justice and uprightness and cherish a hope that their mild and constitutional 
efforts to improve their condition will secure them justice and fair dealing from 
their rulers. The Irish are violent and disaffected while the Indians are moderate 
andloyal. Isthe British Government going to be bullied into granting Ireland’s 
demands, while it ignores the legitimate prayers of loyal Indians? The agrarian 
| problem in India is of vital importance and cannot be shelved any longer. Let 
} the rulers, therefore, make up their minds to tackle it in a sympathetic spirit and 
devise means to ameliorate the lot of the Indian rayat. 


13. Our people are said to be gradually declining in valour. What 
can be the cause of their demartialisation ? We must 
Causes of the alleged answer that want of nourishing food is primarily 
gradaal —- of valour yesnonsible for it. Many of our countrymen do not 
"Belgaum Sametchér (39), get sufficient food to eat aftera hard day’s work. 
15th June. The destruction of eattle in the country has also seri- 
ously diminished the supply of milk products and told 
ae upon the physique of those whose diet consists principally of such products, 
ae Another cause of the extinction of valour among us is the want of opportunity 
— to display it. In the beginning of British rule, many Marathas enlisted in the 
army and distinguished themselves by acts of daring and heroism. But the 
descendants of these very men are devoid of the martial qualities of their 
a ancestors for want of proper encouragement. If high and responsible posts in 
»  — ‘the army were tobe thrown open to natives and ‘arrangements made to give 
Pe ‘them a regular military training, we have no doubt that they will develop 
soldierly qualities and be an ornament to the profession of arms. There are 
also Koli and other tribes, who are brought up toa sea-faring life from their 
birth and can with a little training be turned into excellent sailors in the 
service of the Royal Indian Marine. It is for Government to make proper use 
of such excellent material for the army and the navy. 


' 14. - In the course of a contributed article the Voice of India writes :— 

‘a _ “There are only a few postsin the civilised world as 

The Viceroy alty of india. high as that of the Viceroy. of India; there igs no 
of India (13), 20th 

es: | office, administrative or military, so lucrative as _ his. 

ae It falls to the lot of the most singularly favoured sons 

of sity and those only of the United Kingdom, to fill this most exalted 

pe ae: “onde i ey is generally a statesman of some standing, trans- 

| of India of English politics to head the dull, dry and routine 

In Eng land a Member of Parlidment has to 

a th sts. of his. constituency and to follow his party. In India, 

Ne ei ine nners and customs of its peoples are different, where religious 

y are’ var oie ‘where tyranny in every ‘shape ‘is patent 

ere the podr ‘are id the rey of the rich, how. hard and trying 
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rocks and eddies of national prejudices, hardships and grievances! In spite 
of this a party politician whose knowledge of India, in the long run, 
is confined to Elphinstone and Marshman, or, if he be very inquisitive, to 
Bernier and James Mill, is installed on the Viceregal throne. It is one thing 
to know India through books and it is another to know it face to face. And how 
many of our Viceroys use their eyes diligently and their ears with proper dis- 
crimination P It is the question of eyes or no eyes in everything, in the Indian 
Viceroyalty. No sooner does a Viceroy set his foot on the soil of India than 
his advisers poison his ears by telling him of Indian mendacity, effeminacy, 
inertness and barbarity. When a lesson is once learnt, the chances are that 
it is learnt once for all. Poor, dark and ill-clad, the Indians seem an inferior 
race, only to be governed with a high hand and unfit for that consideration 
to which a Briton is entitled. Hence it is that, in all disputes between the 
Briton and the Indian, the Briton gets off easily, the highest authority in the 
land being always in his favour, A word from an Englishman is wortha 
volume of pathetic tales from an Indian. The one tells the truth, and the 
other fabricates tissues of falsehood. But is it always so? Where is the 
Viceroy who luckily lands on the Indian shores with his mind like a 
clean tablet, and who keeps it as a clean tablet save for the inscription 
of truth for the whole term of his office? Whore is the Viceroy who sees 
for himself and who feels his way before he proceeds?............ To make 
Viceroys more considerate and more solicitous for the benefit of India, 
the constitution should be so altered as to admit of a Viceroy’s tenure 
of office being extended on the representation of the Indian people. This 
will ensure a longer term of office to sympathetic, benevolent, and able 
Viceroys. But the Viceroy who proves himself incapable of the high trust 
will retire as usual after the fixed term of five years, A salutary change like 
this will create an interest in the office when every step will be taken after 
due consideration, and few things will be done haphazard. An individual 
Englishman, whoever he may be, has no permanent interest in India. To 
most of them India is a milch cow. Such can never be the case between 
the Sovereign and his subjects, aliens though we be. The King-Emperor 
and the members of the Royal Family have an abiding interest in India, 
because it is part and parcel of the British Empire. Who can so keenly 
feel as the Sovereign for his subjects? But, as he has graver: duties at 
Home, who can represent him better in India than a member of his family ? 
All India will welcome as a God-send a member of the Royal Family, who 
sets his foot on our soil as Viceroy.” 


15. “ The Shivaji festival, after a trial ofabout seven years, has become 
a permanent institution. Its celebration at different 


eae — ail places may take different forms; but its spirit seems 
Prekshak (34), oun June, +0 be one and the same everywhere.......... There was 


never any doubt as to the proper understanding of the 
object of the Shivaji festival. The object was to bring together once a year 
as many Marathasas possible to share in the festival in memory of the great 
Maratha hero who has done more than anybody else to form Maratha nation- 
ality. The limitations, however, though clear enough to the organisers of the 
festival, were destined to receive a judicial pronouncement soon after its 
commencement. ‘his judicial pronouncement was made during the course of 
the Kesari trial in 1897. While summing up the case for the prosecution the 
Advocate-General, Mr. Lang, conceded that no objection could be taken to 
Shivaji festivals. He said: ‘I do not think that any one can complain of the in- 
habitants of the Deccan or any part of India celebrating in a proper manner 
either the anniversary of the birthday or the anniversary of the coronation 
of Shivaji.. No Government—this Government in particular—will in the 
slightest degree interfere with the people who may celebrate or attempt to 
keep alive the memory of a man who was undoubtedly a great man and 
who did @ great deal for his country.’ The only objection which Mr. 
Lang had to take was directed against the particular Shivaji festival held in 
1897, as, in his opinion, an attempt was ten made by the editor of the Kesari 
to give a political turn to these celebrations with a view to excite disaffection 
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it is for the Viceroy to steer the ship of State clear of the submerged 
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learned Judge, Mr. Strachey, who gavean exhaustive. histary 
| called the Shivaji movement. His Lordship said:—“It is not 
“pecessary to say much about Shivaji, but there can be no question about his 
_ being the greatest. and most distinguished Maratha whose dealings are 
recorded in history. He raised the Marathas from a condition of absolute 
_@bscurity and insignificance. According to some of the English historians he 
Be was a man of whom.any nation would be proud, especially the nation which 
ae ' +e had elevated out of obscurity as a soldier and a leader.” ‘The Marathas 
— and Hindus,’ His Lordship also observed, ‘were perfectly entitled to celebrate 
‘ the memory of Shivaji in any way.they thought fit, if they did not over- 
_ Step the limit. The movement which first originated im a desire to repair 
and preserve the tomb became afterwards a movement for the comme- 
moration of Shivaji by asort of demonstration or festival.’ His Lordship 
_ went further and held the articles in the Kesari on hero-worship, with special 
’ _ reference to Shivaji, to be justified. But the only objection which His Lord- 
ship had to take was also directed to a particular festival, namely that for 1897 
at which, His Lordship held, speeches were delivered on a somewhat delicate 
subject in the presence of half-educated people and when there was some sort 
of public excitement on account of plague measures. It will be thus seen that the 
only objection taken to the Shivaji festival was not directed towards its merits, 
but had reference only to particular events which were admitted to be quite 
exceptional and accidental. The logical conclusion of this evidently was that 
if certain limitations were observed, and chiefly with reference to the existing 
state of public feeling at the time of any particular Shivaji festival, Govern- 
ment would see no harm in anybody celebrating that festival. It remains to be 
said that even some of the limitations suggested in the view taken by the late Mr. 
Justice Strachey and the Advocate-General could not be considered as reasonable 
limitations, so that even the most moderate among the Marathas who have not sold 
nor agreed to sell their own judgment to the Government will be entitled to fix 
their own limitations about the Shivaji festival movement. And in fact Mr, Pugh, 
who, though a counsel for Mr. Tilak for the time, was, it must be remembered, 
member of the ruling race and undoubtedly interested in the maintenance of 
the British Government in this land, took a correct view of these limitations 
when he addressed the jury as follows :—‘ There was no doubt a great jubila- 
tion over Shivaji just in the same way as any of you, gentlemen of the jury who 
are Scotchmen, would have done while celebrating the memory of Bruce and 
‘Wallace in Scotland, in India or anywhere else, 1 myself have had the honour 
of attending these festivals and | know that many things are said which to the 
outsider do not seem to be justified in considering the political position of 
Scotland at the present day. In my own country, Wales, we have also such 
icstivals. They are marked with great enthusiasm, but a good many English- 
. _ men think that we talk a great deal of nonsense there. But we like to do it, 
mt and I dare say, we shall continue todo it! We like to keep up the spirit of 
eS patriotism which we desire to cultivate amongst our people.’..... .... And we 
i - may say the same may be said about the Indian people also. Mr. Pucgh’s 
ee xemarks most effectively dispose of the contention that all semi-political 
cutterances made at patriotic festivals must necessarily be seditious. T 
show that in a certain sense, which is both fair and reasonable, there can 
be no objection to a Shivaji birthday or coronation festival, And even from 
the Government's point-of view, the celebration of any such festival will be 
unobjectionable, provided only that no discourses are delivered on delicate 
‘political subjects to mixed audiences of educated and uneducated people at a 
‘time, be it noted, when public feeling is in a state of excitement. ‘Taking the 
above limitation as correct and fair,’ it follows that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred Shivaji festivals, as they are at present celebrated, would 
“be allowable to the Maratha people who may be anxious to keep the memory 
“@f ‘Shivaji fresh and green. Under these circumstances, we have often 
‘asked overselves the question why a particular class of people among us have 
_ @tven “up participating in the Shivaji festival. And we have arrived at the 
- +‘ onelusien that their conduct cannot be accounted for either by reference to 
| ‘mp inherent dificulties in the subj#t or by reference to any reasonable regard 
hoowishes of: Govermment. We hear it sometimes said that in the present 
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~towarde the present vulers.. This was followed up in his charge to the “jury 
“a ‘what is 
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celebration, there has been a deviation from the ‘original object of the Shivaji 
movement. For whenthe names of men like the late Mr. Ranade are mens 
tioned as the originators of this movement, it is replied that Mr. Ranade’s efforta 
were confined to repairing the tomb of Shivaji and were not extended to festivals, 
But those who care to read what is on record in this matter will find 
that the very first resolution at the great Shivaji meeting held in Poona on 
the 4th June 1895 for the purpose of giving an organised character to the 
Shivaji movement ran as follows:—‘ A fund should be collected for the 
purpose of making proper repairs to the tomb at Raigad and the building of 
a temple, &c., and periodical celebrations be held so as to preserve the grateful 
memory of the favours of Shri Shiv Chhatrapati for all time.’ We need 
only remark that this great meeting was attended by many of the Deccan 
Chiefs and Sardars, that Mr. Justice Ranade and others had sent telegrams of 
sympathy to the meeting and that a committee of 50 gentlemen including the 
leading Sardars, Jahagirdars, Inamdars, Rao Bahadurs and others was ap- 
pointed to carry out the objects of the meeting. But what do we find to be the 
state of things to-day? ‘The Kesari prosecution of 1897 has scared away all 
these big wigs and Rao Bahadurs frum the festival as if they had seen a ghost ; 
and they are not to be persuaded to participate in the festival even though the 
Kesari prosecution has now become a thing of the past........... It 1s also con- 
tended that these people abstain from the movement because it has fallen into bad 
hands, that is to say, those of Mr. Tilak and his party! Itisa pity that those 
who say so should not see that their contention strikes at the root of their 
self-respect, Are they prepared to admit that Mr. Tilak and his party 
have usurped everything that may form the subject of their feeling and action 
in regard to Shivaji? Perhaps some would say that Shrimant Bala Saheb Natu 
holds as Treasurer the money so far collected in pursuance of the work of the 
meeting of 4th June 1895 and that Mr. Tilak is one of the Secretaries. But as 
members of the committee it is open to them to try and change if possibie the 
old Treasurer and the Secretary if they be regarded as really objectionable persons. 
It is open to the moderate party to have their own periodical Shivaji festivals 
under the most unobjectionable circumstances imaginable. But instead of all 
this what we see is that these big bodies and Rao Bahadurs fight shy of Shivaji 
altogether and have shamelessly taken to a total disavowal of anything and 
everything connected withhim. To Mr. Tilak and his party they might object; 
but do they object to Shivaji alsoP If not, how do they justify the complete 
somersault they have taken, simply because the Shivaji festival of one particular 
year and under particuiar conditions happened to end ina prosecution for sedi- 
tion? Has that prosecution proved to them that it is absolutely impossible to 
celebrate a Shivaji festival without being seditious? We can understand the 
attitude of these people if they do anything definite about Shivaji in their own 
fashion. But we cannot understand their attitude in doing nothing and washing 
their hands of Shivaji as if in 195, when they attended the meeting, spoke on 
resolutions passed thereat and allowed themselves to be enrolled on the working 
committee, they were babies sucking the milk of innocence at their mothers’ 
breasts. A more disgraceful act of self-stultification and want of self-respect, 
we have never come across. And if any one of these people have got to say 
anything by way of explanation of their conduct we should like to hear and 
discuss it calmly.” [lhe Prekshak makes somewhat similar remarks. | 
16. One fails to see why: Government should have closed the salt pans 
ar rie foe mae thereof depend for the supply of that necessary af 
i. - districts of lower life a psc places. Government are anxious 
Konkan. about the supply of country liquor everywhere and 
Pes Shodhak (128), 14th ooo that distilleries are erected 7 Blak ae iad places 
: and even insist that in retail] liquor shops a certain 
quantity of liquor shall always be held in stock. Why should they not show 
similar solicitude in the case of salt + Why restrict the production of salt 
to definite areas, instead of allowing the people to produce salt nearer their 
homes? Itis admitted on all hands that salt is most indispensable to man 
and beast alike and serves, moreover, as an excellent manure for fields .and 


possesses valuable medicinal properties. Why should the production. ‘of such.a 


in the lower Konkan districts and made the people 
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useful article be unnecessarily restricted and why should its supply be rendered 
difficult: = ae, while the utmost solicitude is shown tp ensure a 

abundant supply of country liquor, the consumption of which 
is: avidinaty demoralising? We think the matter deserves to be represented 
to Government with a view to obtain redress. 


17. “If the votes given at the meeting of the University cng on 
. Monday last were to be. analysed, they would show 
agg econ ‘ Eruinive that the more thoughtful among the Fellows voted 
Council. not for the Congress or the anti- Congress man, but 
J stays J tear gcd 7a) for the one most likely to use an independent judg- 
ait Tune. ew (74), ment in studying the questions before the Legislative 
Council. This would prove to be so, at any rate, in the 
case of the candidate who has won. Mr. Setalvad has been elected not because 
ag he is a Hindu, or a Congress man, but because he has been in the Council 
-,- before, has studied many educational questions for himself, and is capable 
= of giving an independent vote.......... Asto his worthy Parsi rival, his quali- 
fications are, no doubt, bigh in their way, but they were not of the kind required 
for the objects of this westioaiae election. He was putting himself in a false posi- 
tion ; thanks mainly to his adversaries, he has been saved at the eleventh hour. 
Asto the evils of caste cliques in such matters, it would be patent hypocrisy 
to deny the charge. But this charge should not, and does not, lie at the 
door of the truly-educated citizen.” {The Oriental Review observes : —*Dr, 
Temulji Nariman has been badly beaten, and Mr. Setalvad has been elected 
by the Senate. We congratulate him, and trust he will take pains to 
to justify his election by his work. Wedo not want silly interpellations; we 
oe shail be content with only half a dozen sensible questions. We must candidly 
a | confess that Mr. Mehta has vanquished the Times of India completely on this 
Bes occasion. But we still think the Times of India was not wrong. We cannot, 
however, agree with the Zimes of India, when it preaches that politics ought 
not to intrude in the University election. This is a mistake. The Indian 
people have been given a moderate measure of self-government.......... It is 
quite evident that though the right of election is confined to certain con- 
stituencies only, the object is to secure capable Indians to guide the Legis- 
lature generally in all questions affecting Indian interests. It is erroneous 
to assume that the Senate must elect a representative to watch over University 
matters only. On the contrary, the elected member should be able to offer 
sound criticism on all acts of Government.” | 
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- 18, The Senate must be congratulated on its good sense and discernment in 
electing Mr, Setalvad to the local Legislative Council. 
Jone. Bomboy Sonwchér V® are particularly glad to find that the disingenuous 
(51), 17th pa attempt made in certain interested quarters to be- 
aa . little the Congress with a view to prejudice Mr. 

oS Setalvad’s claims met with signal failure, “Mr, Setalvad has been elected solely 
on account of his proved merit and ability and not because he was a Congress- 
man or a Hindu. |The Bombay Samdchdr maks somewh:t similar comments 
and observes that Mr. Setalvad’s election to the Council by a cultured and 
enlightened constituency like the University Senate is a — of the 


Congress. | 


19. “ The Northern Division Election has been practically over and we 

. are glad Gujarat has not, after all, proved ungrateful 

ie tae” Deming. Bb eam to its benefactor. The contest {oso tho rival 
Council. candidates was . very stiff, and at times -it seemed 
Jémne-Jehinooma (59), 13th as if the rest of Gujarat was going to imitate the 
Jane, Eng. cols. notorious example of Broach, but in the end better 
ek counsels. prevailed. The admirable firmness with which Gujarat refused to 
>  . subordinate her patriotism to the pressure that was brought to bear upon it 
ae. § ee other pemtidate has won the approbation of all; but while we admire 
S- played by Gujarét generally we cannot adequately condemn the 
: triotic action of Broach. It was Broach more than any other district 
)_ most indebted to Mr. Parekh; We all know how he served this very 
ul: district. saring the Gujarét Revenue Enquiry. ‘Certainly the 


Sanj Vartama@'n (72), 16th 


21 


Honourable Member deserved better support from it. We congratulate the 
Honourable Mr. Parekh on his success and his constituents on their happy 
choice.” 


20. “The Bombay High Court, differing from the opinion of the Chief 
“Whe cocaine case before the residency Magistrate, has decided that cocaine is an 
Bombay High Court. intoxicating drug, and that its intoxicating effect 

Jém-e-Jamshed (60),18th must be construed in a popular sense. It will be 
June, Eng. cols.; Bombay yemembered that a case was brought before Mr. San- 
Samachar (91), 10th June. Jorg. Slater some time ago, in which the keeper of a 
local chemist’s shop was charged with selling halfa dram of cocaine without 
a license from the Collector of Abk4ari, in contravention of the Abkdri Act. 
It was argued for the defence that cocaine was a poisonous drug and that, there- 
fore, it could not be held to be intoxicating in the same sense as bhang, alcohol 
or ganja. The Chief Presidency Magistrate, while conceding that cocaine 
was harmful, held that the intoxication caused by it must be proved to be 
similar to that caused by the above-mentioned drugs, and acquitted the 
accused. Public disappointment was felt to be considerable on account of 
the failure of the prosecution ; and in view of the danger to which Bombay is 
exposed by a free and unrestricted sale of cocaine, we are glad that Govern- 
ment appealed to the High Court and obtained from that tribunal a reversal 
of the decision given by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. Now that an 
authoritative decision has been obtained, making a license compulsory for the 
sale of this very deleterious drug, it is to be hoped that the Police will be 
in a position to effectively suppress the sale of it, except for medicinal 
purposes. It is well known that the consumption of the drug has enormously 
increased in Bombay of late, and that men, women and children alike are 
being victimised by its free sale. It would bea pity if this new source of 
mischief to the physical and moral health of the public, especially of the 
younger generation, is not promptly checked now that an effective weapon 
has been placed in the hands of the authorities.’ [The Bombay Samdchar 
makes similar comments. | 


21, ‘A correspondent draws the attention of Government in the columns 

: of the Zimes of India to the wretched condition of 

Alleged defective condi- the building in which the Courts of the First and 

btn of the Court-house at Second Class Subordinate Judges of Surat are located. 
“Gujar éti (15), 14th June, This is not the first time that protests have been 

Eng. cols. made against this deplorable arrangement. The 
7 Judges who have to do hard and continuous work, 

officers of the Court, members of the Bar, suitors and the outside public have 
long been subjected to considerable inconvenience and even hardship. To work 
in a low-roofed and incommodious Court-house in these days of scorching 
heat is not much better than imprisonment. It has been repeatedly pointed 
out that the administration of justice in this country does not entail any loss 
upon the State Exchequer, but that Government make profit out of it. We, 
therefore, fail to see why Government should not pay greater attention than they 
~ have hitherto done to the proper location and accommodation of Courts in the 
mofussil. Surat is not the only sufferer, ‘The Court-houses in other places as well 
are so situated that in the hot season especially the atmosphere therein becomes 
intolerably heated and the efficiency of judicial work is thereby considerably 
impaired. When neither the Bench nor the Bar can bring undivided energy and 
attention to bear upon the performance of their duties, it is ultimately the 
public that suffer, When Government do not hesitate to spend lakhs on the 
construction of palatial mess rooms for regiments, surely those who contribute 
most to the successtul administration of British laws and thus add to the bless- 
ings of ‘Pax Britannica’ and to the prestige and popularity of the British 
Government are entitled to at least equal consideration.............. We. hope 
Government will soon take the subject in hand and render Court-houses in the 
mofussil at least as decent-looking and comfortable as some of our Railway 
Stations with their well-laid gardens.”’ ) 
CON 323-6 
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pon justice, yet even under that rule instances 
: 7 abuse. seioft authority by officials are not of infrequent 
aged bom of  anthority occurrence. We have received particulars of a case 
oo ay Daskrot + Kochrab in which one Jesaji Bhathiji, Thakorda 
a. ‘aby. 15th Of Adajal, liad filed a complaint against one Hanji 
Jan Raykaran in the court of the Mamlatdar of Daskroi 
EO Ee a eae (Ahmedabad). The héaring of the case was fixed 
‘NS a for the th March and the accused was accordingly summoned, but Mr. 
"  “Warsinlirao (the Mamlatdar’s clerk) being suddenly called away elsewhere 
on vedi, 228 u t work, the case was postponed till the 17th March, On 
wee hrab, Mr. Narsinhrao found to his surprise that the accused 
_ had fod ail while been wrongfully detained in custody. In order to avoid any 
easant consequences, Mr, Narsinhrao induced the complainant to withdraw 
his complaint, and by intimidating the accused managed to send him 
from the town. We are not prepared to say how far our information is 
correct, but it is incumbent on our popular Collector Mr. Doderet to thoroughly 
‘investigate the matter and place the facts before the public. We have also 
‘heard further complaints against Mr. Narsinhrao. Only recently he refused to 
pay money for certain vessels he bought of a Kumbar (potter). The latter 
complained to the Mamlatdar who sent for him and amongst other things 
intimidated him by saying ‘If you want money irom a Government servant, 
where will you dig and get earth from ?’ 
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28. A Hindu woman named Narmada, the wife of one Maruti Tambe, 
residing at Rastya’s Peith, Poona, was under treat- 
Alleged abduction of a ment some three months ago at the Mission Hospital 


: RS — ager etesenam ~ for Women in Mangalwar Peith. She had attended 
Po — en a Mission School when she was a girl and had learnt 


Kal (104), 19th June. to read missionary publications. While i in the hospital, 

where she remained for two months, her contact 
ee with the missionaries was renewed and was not without its effect, for soon after 

| Narmada returned to her husband’s house after being discharged from the 

~ hospital, she went away, leaving word that she would return shortly from the 
hospital. As she did not return, her husband and other relations made a search 

for her and came to know that she was ata missionary establishment in 

the Cantonment. They tried hard to get her back but without avail, As 

A the woman is an adult, there is no legal remedy to get her back promptly. 
— ..° »- A Civil Court might restore possession of the woman to her husband, say 
ae after two years, but if she is converted in the meanwhile to Christianity, of 
ae what.use would she be to her husband? In other words, the law provides no 
remedy if a Hindu married woman is enticed by missionaries and converted to 
Christianity. The husband can do nothing but passively look on. The incident 
should convey a lesson to our simple-minded countrymen, viz., that mission 
hospitals and mission schools are not to be looked upon as blessings but as institu- 
-' tions for converting natives to Christianity, Our people may obtain medicine 
ame einpation free of charge at these institutions, but they must not forget 
that the hey may on occasiogs be called upon to pay a ery price for these so- 


ey. 
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As? i cena 4. \. A A correspon of the WV aved Prakash referring to the alleged 

| Ee eae ae pollution of 2 well by a Christian teacher at J aldlpur 
urat) writes :—The Collector of Surat has ordered 
at of the two wells in the village one should be used 
* by the Christian teacher and the other by the Hindus 
see | who should purify it at their own expense. This 
at is ver " satisfactory, for why should the Hindus be called upon 
of  Pasity pie ev oy were compelled to doso on the 

m when the we olluted by the teacher, and is it‘intended 
stian teacher takes it into his head to 
oo | it A. Date co should be borne. by. 
“Well. purely concerns the Revenug 
ucational authorities should 


ei, 


ae 
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also interfere in. it. The Deputy Educationnal Inspector of Surat, whe 
was on a Visit here on the 9th instant, threatened to close the school, if the 
villagers did not amicably settle the dispute. It is to be regretted that 
responsible Government officers should, instead of redressing the grievances of 
the people, intimidate them in this manner and thereby indirectly encourage 
mischief-mongers. 


25. ‘The plague scare is happily over and the disease is fast dying out. 
Though it is always unsafe to halloo before one is out 
A plea for the disconti- of the wood, yet with the gratifying drop in the 
—— . the medical et th, Ugures of plague mortality, the need for holding 
Tee eset ttion the medical examination at the Kardchi Cantonment 
Karéchi Ohronicle (5), Station may be said to have ceased to exist. ‘There 
14th June, is of course nothing in the examination of the male 
passengers to which any reasonable objection can be 
taken, though it can be said on the authority of the gentlemen engaged in 
the work that it is a meaningless humbug, involving a sheer waste of 
time and energy. But the treatment to which female passengers are 
subjected loudly calls for the stoppage of the examination. The Govern- 
ment orders on this subject are that Purdah ladies, no matter by what class of 
carriage they travel, should not be required to leave their carriages unless they 
show suspicious symptoms. At the Cantonment Station, however, they have 
not only to leave the carriage but to walk over the whole platform under 
the gaze of the public to the room where the examination is held. We do not 
think that the action of the authorities with regard to this particular matter 
is in consonance with the letter and spirit of the Government orders 
But whatever might be the legal aspect of the case, there cannot be two 
Opinions about the fact that with the abatement of the plague the necessity 
for continuing the medical examination has wholly disappeared.”’ 


26. ‘Some time ago Mr. Gadney, District Police Superintendent, Sukkur, 
Allesel prelecenes- chown wanted a clerk. He advertised for one, but notified 
to Muhammadans in Govern- that only a Muhammadan should apply for it. Now 
ment service in Sind. we find Mr. Simon, Executive Engineer, Fuleli Canal, 
Prabhat (42), loth June, following suit. Is this tendency amongst officials to 
Hing. cols. | make an invidious distinction between Windus and 
Muhammadans desirable P We draw the attention of Mr. Cumine to it and trust 
that his innate sense of impartiality and justice will disapprove of it, and that 
he will take immediate steps to stop it.’’ 


27. ‘“ We publish a letter in our Sindhi columns sta:ing that in Chanhi, 
Dhandhi, Alipur, Mulan Katiar and Khokhra in Guni 
Cattle-lifting in some parts Taluka, cattle-lifting has become very common and 


4 


of Sind. that a sense of uneasiness prevails among villagers in 
it (41), 18th June, 7 RES. eit 
Pt et ae parts. We draw the attention ot the District 


Police Superintendent to itand trust that he will take 
‘prompt aud effective means to puta stop to the evil which, we need scarcely 
say, is a discredit to the Police.’’ : 


28. A tiger is said to be lurking in the neighbourhood of Harohiri 
| eee (Ratnagiri). It is reported that he makes his appear- 
Harskist (Ratohaici) ‘er, , ance by day and carries off cattle, but that no steps 
request to the local authoii- have yet been taken by the authorities to kill the brute. 


ties. As the people are not permitted to carry arms, it is 
Satya Shodhak (128), 14th surely incumbent upon the authorities to send a 
June, | Police party to the place and to rid them promptly 


of the danger. 


Education, 


ee: The post of Persian teacher in the Hyderabad Training College fell 
vacant the other day by the retirement of the 


_ Educational appointments Muhammadan incumbent. The Sind Muhawmadan 
in Sind. Educational Conference, at which the . Director of 
_ Public Instruction had taken the. chair and before 
_ which Mr. Wright had also read a paper, had passed.a 
re solution urging the bestowal of Pemian teacherships. en ‘Mphammadans on 


Al-Hag (41), Sth June, 
Eng, cols. 
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superior knowledge of Persian. In the case of High 
Persian teacherships a good knowledge of English is also necessary 

may not always be easy to find a Muhammadan for such a vacancy. 
ase is otherwise with the Training College. Mr. Wright could with- 
‘Out the least: difficulty have madea good selection for the post from among 
Sindhi-knowing Muhammadan teachers. Or for that matter, there was among 
the applicants an English-knowing Muhammadan who has passed the Inter- 
Paiste Examination. And yet Mr. Wright thought fit to appoint a non- 
Muhammadan who has only passed the Matriculation and has little experience 
Of teaching Persian. We need not multiply instances of Mr. Wright’s want of 
sympathy for Muhammadans. We only hope he may return to his duties in a 
better frame of mind.” [Elsewhere the paper makes similar comments in 
connection with Mr. Wright’s attitude of alleged hostility towards the Sukkur 
Madressah. | 


80.. It is reported that Government intend to take over from the local 
ei ia ere University the conduct of the University School Final 
Wishes et ‘a take wXamination which will, in future, be conducted 
over the conduct of the under the supervision of the Educational Department. 
oleh Fient Examination of We do not think ~_ there are sufficient grounds to 
i the niversity. justify the proposed arrangement. If Government 
a. | ante Samdchar (1), Gegire to introduce any changes in the course of 
Bees. studies prescribed for the Examination or in the present 
system of conducting it, they can easily move the Senate or the Syndicate 
to bring about the desired reform through the Head of the Educational 
Department who is ex-officio a Fellow of the University and usually the Dean 
in Arts. Besides, the proposal will entail a pecuniary loss upon the University, 
for it is well known that the University School Final Examination is a 
source of no small profit to the University which it can ill afford to sacrifice. 


$1. The hours of attendance in primary schools in this Presidency are, 

* under present regulations, 11-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

By esp aaa agers the ye But some teachers in the local primary school at 

+s Ag ae a Sitar, S&t&ra hold classes in the morning from 6 to 10 a.M,, 

Prekshak (34), 16th June. and again from 11-30 am. to5p.m. Such prolonged 

oe } attendance at school caanot fail to prove harmful to 

i the physique of the juvenile pupils. Ifschool-masters will but mind their own 

oe ’  Jegitimate work and refrain from other meddlesome activities, there would be no 

occasion to insist upon the attendance of boys beyond the usual hours. It may 

>» ., be said that attendance in the morning is not compulsory, but it is well known 

Bee ‘that boys are equally afraid of disobeying the orders of their teachers, whether 
. obedience thereto is compulsory or optional, 


PS Municipalities, 
ec ‘82, .“ The Shikérpur Municipality has remained without a Secretary for 
Be tari, full twelve months, because the Amil influence has 
>. cialis Shikérpar somehow got the upper hand there, and insists upon a 
1: ig Pha is (8), 18th June. certain Amil being appointed to fill the vacancy. 
‘a e man, however, wants more pay than the Munici- 
pality is prepared to offer him and though the Commissioners so far stultified 
themselves as to increase their original offer in order to induce him to accept 
| he vacant Municipal Secretaryship,the worthy still holds out and would be 
.. gontent with nothing short of his full pound of flesh, And as he has a friend in 
<7 igh quarters in the person of a near relative who makes the Corporators dance 
on his fingers, we shall not be at all surprised if the Municipality were to 
_ further stultify itself and entirely give in to his exorbitant demands. Mean- 
_. while there are other candidates in the field, some of them qualified Europeans 
‘who are prepared to accept the office on the Municipality’s own terms, but no 
tice seem: 'so far to have been taken of their claims.........._ Thus the Amils 
ip Shiké irpur have | well-nigh reduced local self-government in their town to a 
ij@eous farce in ord to gain their own selfis ends, and to promote the inter- 
sr tuaividual members of their clan, The matter has developed into a 
tst deseription and unless the authorities put their foot down 
will be ’ trated and the Shikaérpur Municipality saddled 
wi] ay make it rue its choice.” a age 
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Native States. 


33. ‘ Lord Curzon’s contemplated visit to Kashmir has given rise to all 
a A alge Ne sorts of speculations and even apprehensions......... 
ed visit to Kashmir. .  Lbere have been Anglo-Indian writers who have at 
 Gujaréti (15), 14th June, times openly recommended the annexation of Kashmir 
Eng. cols.; Jém-e-Jamshed on political and personal grounds. Kashmir possesses 
wm) a = ane "aa i; 8 beautiful climate congenial to Europeans and has a 
— (31), ' frontier which might easily bring it into conflict with 
transirontier neighbours. If reports be true, ‘ the 
agents of Providence’ are now very busy in the vicinity of Afghanistan and 
Thibet. Although the recent settlement of the long-pending Berar question has 
not inspired any special confidence in the fairness of the dealings of the Para- 
mount Power with the helpless Feudatory States, we refuse to believe that these 
‘agents of Providence’ are working against the Maharaja of Kashmir and intend: 
making some sudden coup in the interests of civilisation and good government. 
We also refuse to believe that the Maharaja is going to follow the example of tie 
Maharaja Holkar and resign voluntarily. The rumours about mal-administration 
that presage such a culmination have not been quite so numerous as they would 
have been otherwise. Inspired articles against the Maharaja have not yet appear- 
ed anywhere. And so we may take it that many of the speculations and fears 
in which some publicists have indulged are perhaps not quite well-founded. 
But Lord Curzon’s visit to Kashmir is to bean exceptionally long one and 
although His Excellency might once more aitribute all such apprehensions 
to a tropical imagination, past experience has not quite convinced Indian 
publicists of the wisdom of casting them aside altogether. With all his sincere 
desire tO see native administrations improved, we do not think the 
present. Viceroy has succeeded in inspiring Native Princes with greater 
confidence than any of his less Imperial predecessors. The Hyderabad 
Shikar bag was indeed unusually full. The Indian public, while wishing a 
happy sojourn to the Viceroy in Kashmir, certainly do not wish to see the 
Kashmir Shikar bag full in the same sense. With all the faults and failings 
of Lord Curzon, we havea liking for him, and both in the interests of his 
reputation as well as for the sake of the fair fame of the British Governmeni, we 
hope the Berar episode will not be repeated in any form or shape during the 
Viceroy’s visit to Kashmir.” ['The Jaém-e-Jamshed writes :—‘* Will the Govern- 
ment of India be pleased to take the public into their confidence, and say if 
really there is any truth in the present ramours?”’ The Indu Prakish makes 
somewhat similar comments. | 


34, We had on one or two occasions in the past drawn attention to the 
eccentric conduct of Mr. Lucy, the present Principal 
Alleged disrespectful con- of the Rajaram College, Kolhapur. It seems that he is 
duct of the Principal of the labouring under the curious impression that students 
Rajaram College towards the : , ; 
Maharaja of Kolh4pur. are required everywhere in India to leave their shoes 
Samarth (55), 17th June. © outside the class room and has accordingly issued a 
notice prohibiting students to euter the class room 
with their shoes on. One student of the Matriculation class was expelled from 
the school for disobeying this order and others were required to write out twenty 
pages of small type for a similar offence. Mr. Lucy is not, however, particular 
about practising what he preaches. On the occasion of the Durbar held the 
other day by the Maharaja in honour of the Chief of Dewas, who is on a visit 
to Kolhapur, Mr. Lucy came after the Maharaja had taken his seat at the 
Durbar. ‘This in -itself wasa flagrant breach of etiquette, but Mr. Lucy 
aggravated it by omitting to maks an obeisance to the Maharaja according to 
the usual custom. Why Mr. Lucy should fail to show respect to the Maharaja 
whose salt he eats, is nfore than we can make out. 


35. Commenting on the recent investiture of the Jaghirdar of Jamkhandi 
oe ee with full powers of administration, the Kalpataru 
saunas ca Bal areca writes:—It is a matter for regret that the young 
of administration and alleged Chief of Jamkhandi should be called upon to take upon 
defects in the education of himself the responsibility of administering the affairs 
Native Chiefs, of his jaghir without receiving beforehand a careful 
a Goo), 14th education and training in the work of administration. 
-- It is unfortunate that the education imparted ‘o 
con 323—7 
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‘present by Eu 7 Tutors is utterly unfitted to make 
them efficient rulers of their ve States. They grow up in ignorance 
of the traditions of their respective houses, and of the ways of wise native 
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- vulers in the past and are unacquainted with the condition of their States 
-. and the requirements of their people. This defective system of education 
is chiefly responsible, in our opinion, for much of the mal-administration observ- 
‘able in Native States, and it is for the Government of India to judge whether 
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an exclusively western type of education is best suited for young Native Chiefs, 
_ Lerd Curzon has admitted that the education imparted to young Native Chiefs 
should be of a character to draw out their administrative capacity to the full, 
but His Lordship has not yet given practical effect to this sound declaration of 
Bea policy. What the difficulties in the way may be we do not profess to know, but 
ee ‘we earnestly appeal to His Excellency’s genuine desire to promote the well-being 
a of Native States and hope that he will be pleased to take some early steps in the 
matter. 


36. “Weare glad to findthat the problem of succession to the Sangli 
ee _ Gddi lias after all been satisfactorily solved. In 
Be | g — to the Sangli tryth, there was nothing inherent in the question that 
i Mahrétta (7), 14th June. Should have invested it with the character of a pro- 

: blem difficult of solution. But the ways of the Poli- 

tical Department under the British Government are often mysterious, and this 
ticular question of succession to the Sangli Gddi was up till now being dealt 
with in a manner which was simply unaccountable. It is now nearly eighteen 
months since the late Chief of Sangli died, and it is not more than a week that the 
public cameto know that Government had decided to recognise the claims of 
Bhaoo Saheb Patwardhan to the Sangli Gddi, The strength of these claims was 
simply irresistible. But it took the Government eighteen long months to 
come to a conclusion, which a man of plain common sense would have arrived 
at in a moment. ‘l'he delay was unconscionable and suspicious, and the 
machinations, which were tolerated in connection with what was a clear and 
Be simple issue, gave a very bad colour to the attitude of Government through- 
he : out. The position was as¢simple as anything could be, and: this was long. 
as ago explained in these columns when we drew the attention of the public to the 
subject. And we wish the new Chief of Sangli long life to enjoy the ancestral 
gadi and to make his subjects happy and contented. The sanction of the 
Government of India to the succession of Shrimant Bhaoo Saheb to the 
Sangli Gddi is, we understand, unconditional. Of course, as no xnazarana 
was paid at the time of the adoption of the great-grandfather of Bhaoo 
Saheb by the widowed daughter-in-law of the late Chintamanrao Appasaheb, 
eee Government have decided to levy as nazarana a sum equal to one year’s 
oo revenue of the State. Butas regards adoption Government have made no 
es conditions. The succession is sanctioned irrespective of the condition as 
to whether the elder widow of the late Chief would or would not choose 

to 
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aheb to regard themselves as lucky in that the choice of Government fell in 
;ahe dictates of equity and justice in this particular case. T'o make matters 
Oree, we understand that an adoption is to take place, but after the boy’s 
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4ne more proper course would have been to have 
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» rights of Native Chiefs?”  ~- 
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i’ ener ote of oe rey power :-—Ever ae the demise of the 
ate Chief of Sangli, the question of succession to the 

‘inane gadi of that State had bese under controversy and the 
subjects of the State had become suspicious as to the manner in which it would 
ultimately be disposed of. The Political Agent had issued an order that all boys 
claiming descent from the Patwardhan family might be shown to him. Many 
were the machinations set in motion by this order and at one timeit was feared that 
the claims of the rightful heir to the gdéds would be trampled under foot, but it 
is gratifying to learn that Lord Curzon has selected the right person to occupy the 
gddi. But there is one thing which mars the happiness of the choice. Shrimant 
Bhausaheb should have been recognised by Government as the heir to the gddi. 
But as a matter of fact he has only been selected by them to occupy i+. The differ- 
ence of language employed in notifying this decision only discloses the 
narrow-mindedness of Government. Inv the life-time of every Native Chief 
the successor to the gddi after his demise is definitively selected. But imme- 
dictely after his death the question of sud@ession to the Chiefship assumes 
a mysterious aspect and furnishes an opportunity to many a _ Political 
Officer to make an exhibition of their wisdom or to display their narrow- 
mindedness. This was done in the case of Jath, Akalkot and Miraj Mala 
and has been done again in the present case. Surely, under the circum- 
stances, the sanads of adoption granted to Native Chiefs and the assurances 
about the uninterrupted maintenance of their rights conveyed to them must be 
reckoned as empty and meaningless formalities. These sanads of adoption were 
granted to Native Chiefs after the Mutiny of 1857 with a view to strengthen 
their loyalty to the British raj, and the secret of the loyalty of Native 
Chiefs to the Paramount Power lies in these sanads. If, however, the sanads 
will by the adoption of a crooked State policy be allowed to become a 
dead letter, the minds of the Chiefs will become suspicious and they themselves 
will become discontented. It is not also understood how, in the present 
case, Government can lay claim to the nazarana, which amounts to one 
year’s revenue of the State. In the treaty entered into by the British Gov- 
ernment with the Patwardhan family in 1819 it is distinctly specified that no 
nazarana in respect of adoption should be levied. Again, if Bhausaheb is 
selecied as the heir to the gddz and if the fact of his adoption is considered im- 
material to his succession, why should any sazarana in respect of adoption be 
levied at all? The amount of the xuzarana is heavy and there is no other way 
to raise it but by borrowing from the british Government. The Paramount 
Power will thus get not only the amount of the zuzarana but also some interest 
thereon, Surely the conduct of the british Government in making the present 
selection and demanding a wazarana is highly improper. 


38, It is high time that the Indian public entered an emphatic protest 
against the procedure usually adopted by Government 
Trial of Native Chiefs in jin the trial of Native Chiefs. The trial of the 


a0 ja of Panna by lusi $ : 
Praja Bandhu (22), 15th Maharaja ar by an exe usively official Com 


June; Kdthidwadno Hima- ‘ ; 
yati (62), 14th June. country and that dissatisfaction has now been con- 


| siderably accentuated by the arbitrary trial which 
took place only recently of two other Native Chiefs, viz, Kumar Ranjit- 
singhji of Sanjeli (liewa Kantha Agency) and the Chief of Jetpur-Bilkha 
(Kathidwar). In the first case the accused Chief was charged with murder and 
was tried like an ordinary British subject by a Magistrate and convicted and 
sentenced to transportation for life. ‘he Chief of Jetpur-Bilkha, who was also 
charged with murder, was in the first instance tried by the Deputy Politieal 
Agent, Sorath Prant, although subsequently on the Chief’s representation a 
Commission consisting é6f the Thakor of Limbdi and two European officers was 
appointed to enquire into the offence. In view of the preponderance of the 
European element on the Commission the Thakor of Limbdi refused to serve on 
it and the proceedings were consequently conducted im camera by the other two 
members. Tne Commission submitted a report confidentially toGovernment and 
a Resolution has now been issued by the Government of India depriving the Chief 
of his gédé and ordering his removal to Ahmednagar. The Resolution makes but 
a vague reference to the offence for which the Commission was appointed and says 


mission had excited grave dissatisfaction in the 
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ad because his past career proves his ‘utter unfitness 
; ver, was to be en for general misconduct, where 
dof enac e farce of Commission to try him on the 
Mee C f mu | oy ‘We fear rnment have not dealt with 
in a manne that is above board: ae is incumbent on them to publish 
ct of tho Commission for the satisfaction.of the public and especially of 
| who do not approve of the punishment inflicted upon him. 

Himéyati, on the other hand, approves of the Government: 
T deotiving the Chief of Jetpur-Bilkba of his gadi, It remarks that 


o Chief has fully deserved his fate, and hopes that it will serve as & warning to 
“Tae Chiefs of the same type.] 


Thakor of Wadhwd4n. 


. Kathidwidno H t4 since 
(62), 14th June. _— of the %. 


oe but the Thakor never scruples to squander large sums 
fe of money ¢ on objects of personal eT Most of the higher officers of 
fe the State are incapable or corru It is also reported that the Thakor is at 
eae erect going the round of lines in his State and extorting money from 
agriculturists by resorting to personal violence. We wonder why the Agent 
the Garemnot in K&thidwir connives at such gross misconduct on the 
or’s part Can it be that he is deceiving the Bombay Government by 
sending false and misleading reports about the Thakor’s administration ? 


ee 40. The province of Kathidwdr is at present very much infested by 
cf. : dacoits. Large bands of Mianas, Jats and Kolis 
a _  Dacoities in Kathidwar. having no means of getting an honest livelihood carry 


Samsher Bahédur (71), 
Sie Sauins Hilschehhu (56), °° systematic depredations to the great harassment of 


> ~—-~—S-:«&BY, «Tt. is a matter of no small regret that Government are turning a 
eke ‘. deaf ear to the complaints which are being persist- 
a Complaiiits against i ently made against the Thakor of Wadhwan ever 


ascended the gddi in 1886. The finances 
te are in a hopelessly embarrassed condition, 


18th June. the people of the province. It is a matter for surprise 
ety that the British authorities should be utterly powerless 
ag to deal with these dacoits, Four days back a party of dacoits attacked several 


tongas running between Ranpur and Dhandhuka and carried away property 
worth rupees five thousand. This daring deed was committed under the very 
nose of the Police, for there is a Police thana at Dhandhuka. In our 
: Opinion such dacoities can never be effectually prevented unless Government 
were to find out suitable employment for the dacoits. Why should they not 
be employed in military service, for which they seem to have special aptitude 
‘and where their activities can find a most useful outlet? [The Hitechehhu 
observes :—The travellers in the tongas would have been better able to offer 
resistance to the dacoits if they had been provided with arms, If Government 
me were to lessen the stringency of the Arms Act people would be better able to 
ies Sat themselves and their property against plunderers and dacoits.]. 


an | ries that a European should be appointed to the 
Re _, Disapproval of the sugges: vacant post of Vazir of Khairpur. There should be 
wn ras Vas of Khair. no difference of opinion on the subject. There is not 
7 a single precedent where a ruling Chief has appointed 
ay 18th June, a European, minister in a Native State, and Govern- 
ment have always given to the Native rulers much 

rty of chaice sate discrimination to select their ministers for themselves. 
‘i ». Kha is 8 Muhammadan State and it is a well-known fact that 
. snorted Khairpur is opposed to the appointment of a non-Muhammadan 
esa 8 an i ac Huropean—as his Vazir. Amongst the native officers 
met je the most Shtinesisbed are the following :—Sirdar Mohamed 
E., Mr. Shekh Sadik Ali, Mr. Kale] Beg Mirza, Mr. Ali Mohamed 
corde #U.B. All these officers are well known throughout the 
sae ir services have been er saueh appreciated by the Govern- 
—° geent, wad 418 i. er he Mar of iK.hairpur personally knows. them all. 
Sen aoe toe : 8 | ngrant inj jt xe of to His fs og hness the Mir of Khairpur and to 
a mentioned na Pie Sukergenedan Saiiidanity at 
er ee ee eaten.” 


ys 


eae ab a nds 


41, =“ We are surprised to read the suggestion of some of our contempora- 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
42. The Shivaji coronation celebration took , a3 previously an- 


nounced, in our city on the th, 9th and 10th instant. 
Celebration of the Shivaji There were Puran readings and a Hari Kirtan, and a 
coronation festival at Poona Jecture on Shivaji’s virtues and on the condition of 
and Pandharpur. Mah ht in Ghivatt? ; delivered b 
Kesari (108), 16th June; aharashtra in Shivajis time was deliver y 
Kalpataru (105), 14th June. Mr. Bhaskarrao Bhopatkar, B.A., LL.B. Professor 
Paranjpe also delivered a lecture in which he exposed 
the fallacy of the view maintained by some people that if Shivaji had been born 
in the 19th instead of in the 17th century he would have acted exactly like 
the average educated native of the present day. Mr. Tilak, who presided at the 
lectures, enlarged on the principal points touched therein. He said that the 
ground had first been prepared for Shivaji by the teachings of saints like 
Ramdas and that Shivaji sowed therein the seeds of independence. Speaking 
of the Hindu religion he observed that it was imperatively necessary that 
Hinduism should flourish as a living religion and not remain merely embedded 
in books. He concluded by saying that the object of holding Shivaji festivals 
was to make the people of Maharashtra reflect on their past history with a 
view to ameliorate their future condition. [A correspondent of the Kalpataru 
writes that a similar celebration took place at Pandharpur on the 8th June 
in the presence of a large assembly of Shastris, Puraniks, &c. } 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st June 1903, 
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CONFIDENTIAL] (No, 3 oF 1009, 


: oe 


Collectors and District’Magistratés and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information aS to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, ifany, is being.taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1903.) 


yw 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...) Weekly ... —_...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 — 240 
2 | Dail Telegraph andj Poona ... sl ON tee --.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerl 550 
: = Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 
3 | East and West ... .»»| Bombay... vse) Monthly ee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... | Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 bed 500 
§ | Karéchi Chronicle .«-| Karachi .. nu 2 ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oes 400 
6 | K&thidwdr Times sat OE ag Oe ree gn deohankar, B.A.; Hindu) 190 
7 | Mahratta... ‘ei eco] FOODA ce. | Weekly... * ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 
8 | Phenix ... = -e+| Karachi .. .»-| Bi-weekly »».| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
9 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... we! Daily eve «| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ies ne ie 500 
and Military Gazette. 
10 | Railway Times ... .»-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..| 1,000 
11 |Sind Gazette .. | Kardchi...  ...| Bi-weekly ..-| M. DeP. Webb ... a ie oclataag sc 2 500 
12 | Sind Times sis os Ba... ses i) ee -«-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
13 | Voice of India ... .--| Bombay... ..., Weekly ... ins ee Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 61;) 1,800 
evs 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
14 | Deshabhakt’ _.... ..-| Baroda ... vee Weekly ... ..-| Wasantl4l] Sunderld4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 1,300 
Bréhman) ; 41. 

ia oS oe Lee ee Bd ' saan Des#i; Hindu (Surti} 4,000 

| | ! ania); 50. 
16 | Gujard4t Mitr&” ... J je mn ee .--| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 44. “aise aed 600 
17 | Gujarat Punch ... a Ahmedabad | Do.  «s ---| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 600 
C. 18 | Hindi Punch Ree ...| Bombay Pom Me ee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 coe 800 
19 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... id ae oe sel” We sae ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 eee? 2,900 
20 | Kathidwir News... ..| Rajkot ... ...| Bi-weekly --»| Jamshedji Fraimji; Parsi; 41 ... cos cee 400 

-_ L 
21 | Kathidwar Times ac” ah we ah Do. cee ...| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 500 
: : Brahman) ; 34 
22 | Praja Bandhv _... .«. Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ii i een Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
3 man) ; 34. 

ua | Rist Goftér at vos Bombay aa: ae oe .-| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... wee} 2,550 
24 | Satya Vakta eee at. a -s-| Fortnightly wens oS Hindu (Shrimli 550 

ae -Bania); 37, 
25 ‘| Shri Sayaji Vijay .-.| Baroda ... .o-| Weekly ... ...| M&nekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 we} 4,200 
26 Surya Prakash eee eee Surat eee eer Do. ame eee Umedram Nagindas Day4bhai ; Hindu 200 

| (Bania) ; 25. | 
ANGLo-MarAral. | 
27 | Deen Mitra ‘an eof Bombay .. Jer| Do. woo ovat Sadeahiv Vishvandth | yadev; Hindu : 500 
Ms | Chitpéwan Brahman); 27,0 00% om | 8 

98 Dnydn Chakshu cee coe Poona eee coe! - Do. see tee aman Govind | kar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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Rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott vie 


Hari Naérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 36 | 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 
Manager being Démodar Sfvidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Hindu 


Savl4ram Amritrao  Vichare; 
eval i Baibrich Pardnj Hindu (Chitp& 

Vinaya ishna jpe; Hindu (Chitpé- 
a Brdhman) ; 32. ca 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
/Brahman) ; 32. 

Vinayak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 

Damodar Sdvl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Mardtha) ;sx 


40. 
Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 


29. 
Viniyak Ra4mchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahwan) ; 36, 


—a— 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 86 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL. \s. ; Pleader ; 27. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdu] Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


R4mji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 70 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshas.h 
Vaishnay Br&hman) ; 41. 


38. 


Govind Gan gidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brahman); 27. 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


‘Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Parsi ; 34. 
Mahashankar Laliubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brékman) ; 34, : 
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No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor. — 4 : 


GusaRitT1l—-continued. it | 


55 | Din Mani... oe -++| Broach ... SS |. a ...| Nath&lal Rangildés Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
56 | Fursad _.... eee -++| Bombay... A Monthly os cack eae Kabraji; Parsi; 44... eee 600 
HY /Gapiep ... «wd De ... - cool Bertaightly  ...| Borcnthh Jeblagty Merebin; Piri; 97.1 88 
58 | Hitechchhu ose ---; Ahmedabad 6) Do. seo ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 


59 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma ..-| Bombay ... a. oo 


. 
= > >» “ 
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et rt ~“ a 


eee ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 -e»| 1,000 
60 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... cco} D0. cee ver] Daily — wee ..., Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
61 reo Vartaman ... ecco] Kaira... -o| Weekly ... ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 


Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
62 | K&thi4wddno Himéyati ...; Ahmedabad ..,; Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, 


} 63 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... oct DOs cee cee iithess woe 
) 64 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo) Nave@ri .. ooo] Weekly ... ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 eee ee 800 
65 | Nure Elam oe ee| Bombay ... e»+| Monthly... »».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 a 600 


66 | Nydyadarshak ... eo/ Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 200 
) : ‘ a Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
67 | Praja Mitra eee ...| Karachi... »+-| Bi-weekly e«»| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 


68 | Praja Pokar oe woe} WUTOE . see e+} Weekly ... ee» Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... oe eae 400 


69 | Prax4sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... a ee 0 ol, Snare emo mira ne 
: gO. | Punch Dend oe vo] Dow ave ooo} DO. aes --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 700 : 
71 | Samsher Bahadur... sal Bemeodavad ~  ocek = Do. coe “a Savéibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: 72 |Sdnj Vartaman ... ...| Bombay ... eee] Daily — oes ee cna ta & Co, Partners being— 2,450 ( 


(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
) | Parsi ; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


) 73 | Stri Bodh...  .  !° Do ... — ...| Monthly ..-| Kaikhasru Navroji KAbraji, J.P. ; Parsi; 60... 400 
74 bepesins Akhbar .. ... Surat...  ...| Weekly... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;48 ...  ...{ 800 


) y5 | Svadesh Baodhu ... .../ Mahudha ool: DO een ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| | ae 30. 

76 | Vishvadarshan .... eae tee ae, -».| Parsotam Manishankar ; Hindu (Audich Br4h-| 1,487 

a man) ; 28. 

INDI. 


) a7 | Pandit ... ees + Poona ‘| Weekly ... . «--' Govindrao Ganqiomn Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 

| jAri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 

78 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... ...) Do. ...  ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. Brahman); 38. 


) KANARESE. 


) vg | Digvijaya ... ‘ai ree Gadag ... e-+| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
; | ' : (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
go | Hubli Patré ..  . Hubli... | Do. 4... .«.| Mah&adeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
: : , 7 Brahman) ; 32. | 
8] | Karndtak Vritta.. ...| Dharwar = ,,.) Do. ... — ...,(1) Shivram , Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu} 800 
| | (Karh4da Brahman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndch4rya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | ~ . | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
gg | Loki Bandhu ... oe, Dow we ~=—s..| “Do, 4... | Gurura@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 et 
‘ | : : (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ ae 
gg | Loka Mitra ve --| Haveri (Dhar Do. ....  ...| G@undo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 7 ag 
war). Brahman) ; 27. 
84 Rajahansa ee a Dharw ar eco Do 200 — Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar > Hindu (Kar- 75 
me héda Brahman); 40. | 


85 | Rasik Ranjini . ... ee eee sce =. eee} Gaurishankar RAmpraséd; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
| | . | Br&xhman); 40. 
3 MazritTHI. | 
$6 | Arunodaye ee Th&na yyy aes Weekly... ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpé 300 
[ Brihman); 59. ee 
| 
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Name, easte and age of Hditor. 


eee 


eee, 


eee 


' oe. 


Bombay 
TAsgaon ... 


. Chikodi 


Chiplun ... 


Kolhapur 
Erandol .-. 
Dharwar 
Kolhépur 
Thana 


| Ahmednagar 


Poona 


Thana 


Poona ... 
Shol&pur 


Poona... 


Bombay... 


eee 


Do. 


Do, 


ioe oF rho a # Wi ae 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Monthly 


Weekly «. 


oe 


‘Govind Secbiedm Bidar ‘Hinde (Deshasth 


Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 


Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
40. 


Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman) ; 37. 
— Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 
Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdéhman) ; 38. 


Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seni a. Prabhu); 66. 
Mah4de Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
Rao Saheb Antdji Rémchandra Joglekar ; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 55. 
ye BE ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 
man 

Shridhar —— Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. 

K4shinath Bahirdv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 560. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brabman) ; 73. 


Trimbak Abaji Raje; Hindu ((Kayasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chi om Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 44, 


Hari Niérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman) ; 36. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhada 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 25. 


LL.B.; Hindu 
(Deshasth 


Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 


R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Pandurang B4ab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Gaud 


_Brdébman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Xarandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 42, 


Do. do. 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 


Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 27. 


Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurker; Hindu 
| ose Brébman) ; <8. 


Késhinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—% 


‘Brébmen) 540. - 


150 
186 
800 
250 
800 
100 
2,200 
400 
5,400 
76 
3,000 
2,000 


14,000 


300 


500 


150 


150 


1,600 
1,250 
100 
450 


&3 


36 
90 


145 
146 
147 
148 


149 
150 
151 


152 
153 


Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna ... 
Pratod  ... oes 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra eee 


| Satya Shodhak TT) 


Shéhu Vijay ... 
Sholdépur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu coe 
Shubh Suchak_... 
Sumant ... ose 
Sudarshan... eee 
Sudhékar ... 208 
Udyamotkarsh ... 
Vartadarsh ove 
Vidya Vilds ... 
Vidyarthi ... aes 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittas#r ... ove 
Vr itta Sudha eee 
Vydpéri eee eee 


4 


SINDI. 


Khairkh4h Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Islam ... 
Sind Sudhar ove 
Sookree ... ove 


URDU. 


| Ajaibat-i-Bembai 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar 


Chandrika... ‘ian 
Siddheshvar a 


| 


MaritHi—continued. 


Vadgaon 

Jalgaon ... 
Bérsi... 
Islampur 

Yeola ... 
Malegaon 
Ratnagiri 
ae 
Sholépur 

Shrigonda 
SAtdra  .0 
Do. cee 
Karad ss 


Ahmednagar 


.| Pen aii 


Bombay «.. 
Malvan ... 
Kolhapur 

Nandurbar 


.| Bombay ... 


Karachi... 


i “eee 


ne 2 ae 


eee ' Bombay 


Eombay Punch Bahadur . 


Mara'rHt AND Ka'NARESE. 


Te Do. eee 


| Bagalkot 


4 Weekly eee 


Do. wee 
Monthly 
Weekly... 

Do. eve 

IDO. ae 

WO. see 

DOs ar 

Do. ove 

Do. eee 

Do. eee 

D0. see 

|! 

DO. ave 

me on 

DO. eve 

Do. see 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 

Do. eee 

ee 

Weekly ... 

Ok eee 

Es. ae 

Doe aes 

Monthly — 

Weekly ... 
‘Daily coe 

Weekly ees 

Dow ae 


-e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 
eoe| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 


e--} Hakim Mahomed Abdul 


-é| Parashr4m 


| Ganesh Mabfdev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 


| 
...| bakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


-..| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 
-++| Jhoamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 aa 


Prdhman); 87. 
Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ...' 


Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 


B4lchand Hir&chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;| 
35. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 57. 
Gop4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfati);44 _... 


Balebhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 
Vdman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 
man) ; 22. 
Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Br&hman) ; 30. 
Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brehman); 33. 
Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Nard@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 43. 
Ganesh Neradyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 
Pundalik App4ji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
24 


pawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 
(1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ose 
(2) R4&mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 


pawan Br&@hman) ; 51. 
Laxman V4aman Khatavk4ér; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 
Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man) ; 37. 


65. | 


Hamid Farrahk; 
‘Muhammadan ; 49. 
do. ‘ad 


| 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu eshasth 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 30. : © 


43. 


¥ 


Shivéji Powdr ; Hindu (Marétha); 


200 
75 
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Brihenen) : ie R&jurkar; Hindu 


mee ccc ewe Parsshréim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman);} 350 


...| Fortnightly ...| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
bs mn iea Bréhman). 


Weekly.. Anton Fernandes; Goanese ;. 23 


of Newspapers gre printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


;, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, aie 
sooent is is ‘left out, and the short a (1 = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
n strictly f pwed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as ] 
_o or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
ek. The ry giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the —_ 


r, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicaiz. 


Name of Publication. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


Oriental Review 


GUJARATI. 


Bomba y Weekly R. S. Rustomji 


 —— 


eae Ahmedabad eee Weekly 
Sind Vartaman Karachi 


08 see 
ese 0. 


N.B.—The Jém-e-Jamshed has been converted into an Anglo-Gujarati paper of late, 


< 


By. Te r . 


<>. = 


1l 
Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. **More than a week has passed by since the awful tragedy was 
rated by the military assassins at Belgrade, 


Kaisr-tHind (0). oie, Dut such is the moral turptitude of the Great Powers 
June, Eng. cols, that save Russia none has raised its voice to 


denounce in the terms it deserves that murderous 
horror, from the point of view of Christianity and civilisation. Can it 
be that Christendom remains unshocked ? Can it be that civilisation tolerates 
this barbarity without a single protest? Judging from the way in which 
the mighty States of Europe have acquiesced in the butchery it would seem 
that they condone it and deem it expedient not to say a word about it. The 
great Ozar alone has demanded retribution of the awful massacre while 
congratulating the newly proclaimed King of Servia! Others have thought it 
wise to acquiesce in the situation that has been created. The fact is conclusive 
evidence of the present demoralised state of Europe as regards the altruistic 
principles of humanity which the ardent advocates of Christian civilisation per- 
petually try to teach non-Christian nations. Throughout the world the Powers 
practise a kind of dissimulation which it is most deplorable to contemplate, 
But however much Austria and France and Italy and Germany may approve 
the blocdy revolution in Servia, it is astonishing to see old England, forgettin 
her noble traditions, and following suit with the Continental Powers. We fee 
ashamed at her present attitude and the unsatisfactory declaration of policy 
made by her Foreign Minister. Isit possible that such a policy would have 
ever been tolerated by so righteous a Minister as Gladstone? The fact is 
another indication of what we take to be the general decadence of ethics, 
political and financial, in Christian Europe, and notably in virtuous England.” 


2. “Mr. Brodrick once hoped that the war in Somaliland would be 
brought to a close by the end of the current month. 
Employment of native Strangely enough, the end of June 1903 finds the 
troops inthe Somalilandcam- Wyjlah more active than ever before, and the British 
Voice of India (18), 27th force has to be reinforced from India. We hear of 
June. no decisive actions, no victories, and we have to be 
satisfied with the reflection that no news is gocd news, 
The prolonged employment of Indian troops outside India is unfortunate from 
several points of view. Financially there may be no cause for complaint, 
for the Government of the United Kingdom pays the troops while engaged in 
service abroad and relieves the Indian Exchequer of any additional burden that 
may be thrown upon it in consequence of the injuries sustained by the soldiers 
in war. But, in the first place, too frequent employment of native troops out- 
side India cannot be very popular with them, and is liable to be misunderstood ; 
and, secondly, such employment will be devoid of happy moral results if the 
British arms do not meet with almost invariable success, and British military 
prestige does not grow with every campaign. Even British soldiers would be 
disheartened by the alternation of good and bad luck such ag has attended 
the Somaliland campaign. Native troops would necessarily be much less 
impressed with the glories of that campaign. 


8. To ensure victory in warfare, zeal, energy and confidence in one’s own 
ability are of course essential in the combatants, but 
when these qualities are carried to an excess, they 
degenerate into vanity, arrogance and recklessness 
and frequently lead to defeat. The truth of this 
proposition was sufficiently illustrated in the Boer war and once more British 
officers have had the same lesson taught to them on a smaller scale by their 
reverses in the campaign in Somaliland. But they have failed to learn wisdom 
by experience and are being sent about a merry wild goose chase by the ‘ Mad’ 
Mullah in a waterless waste. ‘The situation in Somaliland has thus become 
grave and India is called upon, by a stern mandate or by gentle entreaty, to 
send reinforcements to that region. It is further reported that the conduct 
of the operations in Somaliland will henceforth be entrusted to the Government 
of India, sinee the War Office in England have shown themselves incompetent 
to deal with it successfully. If, by this proposed arrangement, the British arms 


Kesart (108), 23rd June; 
Hindu Panch (100), 25th 
June. 
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11 
Polities and the Public Administration, 


1. More than a week has passed by since the awful tragedy was 
; rpetrated by the military assassins at Belgrade, 
yen ak ory, “TY But such is the moral turptitude of the Great Powers 
atser-t-Hind (19), 21st that Rest ; & tot § , 
June, Eng. cols, af save Kussia none has raised its voice to 
denounce in the terms it deserves that murderous 
horror, from the point of view of Christianity and civilisation. Can it 
be that Christendom remains unshocked ? . Can it be that civilisation tolerates 
this barbarity without a single protest? Judging from the way in which 
the mighty States of EHurope have acquiesced in the butchery it would seem 
that they condone it and deem it expedient not to say a word about it. The 
great Czar alone has demanded retribution of the awful massacre while 
congratulating the newly proclaimed King of Servia! Others have thought it 
wise to acquiesce in the situation that has been created. The fact is conclusive 
evidence of the present demoralised state of Europe as regards the altruistic 
principles of humanity which the ardent advocates of Christian civilisation per- 
petually try to teach non-Christian nations. Throughout the world the Powers 
practise a kind of dissimulation which it is most deplorable to contemplate, 
But however much Austria and France and Italy and Germany may approve 
the blocdy revolution in Servia, it is astonishing to see old England, forgettin 
her noble traditions, and following suit with the Continental Powers. We fee 
ashamed at her present attitude and the unsatisfactory declaration of policy 
made by her Foreign Minister. Isit possible that such a policy would have 
ever been tolerated by so righteous a Minister as Gladstone? The fact is 
another indication of what we take to be the general decadence of ethics, 
political and financial, in Christian Europe, and notably in virtuous England.” 


2. “Mr, Brodrick once hoped that the war in Somaliland would be 
brought to a close by the end of the current month. 
Employment of native Strangely enough, the end of June 1903 finds the 
troops in the Somaliland cam- iyjlah more active than ever before, and the British 
P'Voize of India (18), 27th force has to be reinforced from India. We hear of 
June. no decisive actions, no victories, and we have to be 
satisfied with the reflection that no news is gocd news, 
The prolonged employment of Indian troops outside India is unfortunate from 
several points of view. Financially there may be no cause for complaint, 
for the Government of the United Kingdom pays the troops while engaged in 
service abroad and relieves the Indian Exchequer of. any additional burden that 
may be thrown upon it in consequence of the injuries sustained by the soldiers 
in war. But, in the first place, too frequent employment of native troops out- 
side India cannot be very popular with them, and is liable to be misunderstood ; 
and, secondly, such employment will be devoid of happy moral results if the 
British arms do not meet with almost invariable success, and British military 
prestige does not grow with every campaign. Even British soldiers would be 
disheartened by the alternation of good and bad luck such as has attended 
the Somaliland campaign. Native troops would necessarily be much less 
impressed with the glories of that campaign. 


8. ‘To ensure victory in warfare, zeal, energy and confidence in one’s own 
ability are of course essential in the combatants, but 
when these. qualities are carried to an excess, they 
degenerate into vanity, arrogance and recklessness 
and frequently lead to defeat. The truth of this 
proposition was sufficiently illustrated in the Boer war and once more British 
officers have had the same lesson taught to them on asmaller scale by their 
reverses in the campaign in Somaliland. But they have failed to learn wisdom 
by experience and are being sent about a merry wild goose chase by the ‘ Mad’ 
Mullah in a waterless waste. The situation in Somaliland has thus become 
grave and India is called upon, by a stern mandate or by gentle entreaty, to 
send reinforcements to that region. It is further reported that the conduct 
of the operations in Somaliland will henceforth be entrusted to the Government 
of India, sinee the War Office in England have shown themselves incompetent 
to deal with it successfully. If, by this proposed arrangement, the British arms 


Kesari (108), 23rd June; 
Hindu Panch (100), 25th 
June. 


will be crowned with. success and the campaign itself brought to an early 
termination, we shall have nothing to say. In the meanwhile, let us hope that 
thie campaign will not be made a pretext for the waste of Indian treasure along 
ian blood’ in’ that waterless region. [The Hindu Panch makes similar 


- well i ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch on the ore of oe a 
ae ‘ame Sete mail steamers is sufficiently explicit and emphatic. 
Ree ae 2 er oes —" In it he observes that the British Government are: 
— Gujaréti (15), 21st June, bound to the natives of India by the same obligations. 
Eng. ools.; Kaiser-i-Hind and duty as to their other subjects and that their exclu- 
sd miaion sion from mail steamers would be a gross defiance of 
cea | the same. -Some time ago Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
replied in the same strain to the Premier of the Australian Commonwealth and 
we-are glad the Oolonial Secretary, too, has laid down a principle which will 
commend itself to every inhabitant of India. Mr. Chamberlain has not 
contented himself with the bare enunciation of the principle. But he has gone 
the length of administering a severe rebuke to the Australians. In England as 
well as the Colonies there has been for some time past a good deal of tall talk 
about the Empire and its federation and about the Empire and its responsibili- 
ties. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, very properly expresses his regret that the 
Australians should dissociate themselves so completely from their obligations to 
respect the general policy of the Empire. These significant words have a wider 
application and we trust that other Colonies also will bear them in mind and 
modify their selfish policy of anti-Indian legislation in consonance with broader 
Imperial considerations.” [The Kaiser-i-Hind and the Mahkratta make similar 


comments. | 


re 5. The Honours List is as usual utterly disappointing. Itis unusually 
| meagre especially in point of native recipients of 

Birthdey Honours List. honours. The list published on the occasion of the 

Bénj 1 are. )s a Delhi Durbar had given rise to much dissatisfaction 

pet ae mie amshed (89), owing to the absence therein of deserving native 

names and the public had hoped that the omission 

would be made good in the Birthday Honours List. ‘That hope, we = a to 


find, has not been fulfilled, [The Jdém-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks. 


6. The Government of India, in their despatch to the Secretary of State, 

| have had their last official say on the Delhi Durbar. 

hoe The Government of India’s Herein one finds the same earnestness, the same 
despatch on the Delhi enthusiasm for the great tamasha which the speeches 

ats Goftér (23), 2st and actions of the Viceroy have made us familiar with 
Sane, Eng. cols. during the last twelve months. It was believed by 

4 BEM, many that as soon as the Durbar was over, its glamour 
— gndvexoitement would fade and be a thing of the past and Lord Curzon 
would himself be tempted to attach a lesser importance to the ceremonial 
than he was inclined to do before it came off. The despatch to the Secretary 
of State, which has been just sent Home, proves how these expectations have 
been falsified, and His Excellency still remains as convinced as ever of.the 
importance, the value and the far-reaching effects of the great Proclamation 
rbar of 1903. In this document, Lord Curzon dwells, with as much enthu- 
asm and sincerity of conviction as before, on the great lessons this historic 
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mb ly has conveyed to all who witnessed it, And even those who still remain. 
43 unconvinced as ever of the need of spending so many lakhs on what they 
believe was but a mere passing show, will perhaps be tempted to say that 
‘there are points in the despatch where Lord Curzon cannot be said to have 
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could be easily imagined how largely: this circumstance will contribute. to 
the peace and tranquillity of the country, and of the world atelarge, in the 
future..........__ India’s gain has been, in another way, more direct and important 
still. The spontaneous outburst of loyalty that was witnessed on this unique 
occasion must have conveyed, if we may be forgiven for saying so, a lesson to 
the rulers themselves. It must have convinced them that ours is not merely 
lip-loyalty, that the protestations of good faith and attachment that are being 
heard on all sides are not so many meaningless and insincere cries, and that 
the affection and loyalty that we lay claim to are as genuine as they are 
deep-seated........... Can it be believed that our rulers have not been impressed. 
with this lesson, that they failed to grasp the real significance of the situ- 
ation, and that the Durbar has not paved the way for a better understanding 
between them and the people? Ifthe Durbar has rendered no other service 
than this, if 1t has only removed the last lingering traces of distrust in India’s 
protestations of loyalty and good taith towards England, the country’s gain 
will be immense and the lakhs that have been spent on the ceremonial will 
not have been thrown away.”’ 


7. ‘Whatever the promoters of the Delhi Durbar may think of its 
Kaiser-i-Hind (19), 2ist Splendour and its utility, the country has long since 
June, Eng. cols.; Mahrdtta expressed its independent opinion about the cere- 
(7), 21st June; Arunodaya monial. It has wholly differed from the Viceregal 
(86), 24th June. view and not hesitated to call the Durbar a huge, 
glorified tamasha of no value whatever—an idle and costly pageant which has 
neither pleased the princes nor the people. The files of the entire Indian 
Press are convincing evidence of the estimation in which India held that 
Curzonic show. And we take it to be a perversion of the popular verdict for 
the State to say in its stale and unprofitable despatch on the subject that the 
Durbar ‘ was regarded by the ruling Chiefs aud by those wh» took part in it 
as a solemn and almost religious observance.’ There was neither solemnity 
nor any religious awe about it. ‘The ruling Chiefs are courteous and do not 
blurt out plainly their inmost sentiments; otherwise they would say that 
it was only a burra tamasha........... And as tu those who took part in it, who 
were they? Mostly the officials from all parts of the country. The rest 
were the ‘paying’ Indian guests and the non-paying foreign and British 
guests. Add the titled and the decorated v2-hookumwalas and the number 
Is complete of thé classes who participated in the pompous medley. The 
mass of the people, the teeming millions, were perfectly indifferent to what 
was being enacted at Delhi. And it is forestalling history to say in tne State 
despatch that the influence of the Durbar was visible in the remotest corners 
of the Empire! The capital towns and cities had no doubt a holiday and 
an untold quantity of fire-works and smoke. But for the poor masses the day 
was like other days of the year. And very few had the faintest conception 
of what it was all about. Even the enthusiasm, such as it was, had been 
specially manufactured by the officials. And as to loyalty and devotion to the 
throne it was all the while there. It was not the Durbar that kindled it.” 
Writing on the same subject, the Mahritta observes :—“ A long despatch 
from the Government of India to the Secretary of State was published last. 
week in the Government Gazette, which brings before us once more the 
Viceroy’s real opinion about the Delhi Durbar. We do not wish to discuss 
the motives of Lord Curzon in holding. the Delhi Durbar, as we have 
discussed these at length in our first issue of this year. We only say that 
our views regarding the Delhi Durbar and its latent significance have received 
corroboration both from Lord Curzon’s memorable speech this year, as well as 
from several portions of His Lordship’s. present despatch.’ The Arunodaya 
makes somewhat similar remarks. | | 


6. “The Daily Mail announces that Lord Curzon has come to a definite 

agreement with the Home Government as to an ex- 

Keported settlement of the tension of his term of office. With a view to 

question of the extension of obviate the necessity of a special Act of Parliament, 
Lord Curzon’s term of office. er alee ery homrenoreey 

Native Opinion (38), 24th @mpowering Lord Curzon to leave Todia, he will, 

June, Eng. cols. — according to the present arrangement, retire at the 


expiration of his term in December and return to 


England. * His Lordship will then be re-appointed as Viceroy for a further 
con 332—4 — | : 
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riod of two years, Lord Northoote, being senior to Lord Ampthill, will act as. 
eroy durin? the absence of Lord Ourzon from India. ae have no yom 
» the proposed arrangement as it refers toa Viceroy whose career is likely 
peered beneficial to the Indian people, Lord Curzon has initiated many 
important and valuable reforms and sufficient time must be allowed to His 
Lordship to see his reforms carried through. How far the information given 
out by the D : 


t 


aes 


aily Mail will prove true is, however, another matter.” 


9, “In Lord Kitchener, Lord Curzon has found a sympathetic co-adjutor 
in more respects than one. United as they appear 
to be in their resolve to preserve the integrity 
of the British Indian Empire by force of arms if. 


- Lord. Kitchener’s recent 
gircular to the army anent 
assaults by soldiers upon 


ll natives. needs be, they seem equally agreed on not letting 
EY : ona Nee meg (60), 23rd the prestige of the British name be tarnished by 
a , June, Eng. cols, allowing those who wear the King’s uniform ill- 


treat and kill, at their sweet will, weak, inoffensive natives. The Army 
order which has been just issued by the Commander-in-Chief makes it clear 
Be that His Excellency is not less determined than the Viceroy to put down, 
ee with a strong hand, outrages on defenceless natives by British soldiers. The 
ee. country’s most grateful acknowledgments are due to His Excellency for the 
way in which he has given expression to his decision on the subject; and the 
manner in which he has sought to impress upon the British soldiers in India his 
determination to prevent the recurrence of such crimes will convince all con- 
cerned that the Commander-in-Chief is in right earnest. ‘Such offences show 
want of discipline and self-control, as well as want of proper supervision,’ says 
the Order, and ‘ Officers, non-commissioned officers and men’ are asked to rea- 
lise ‘that any such occurrence is a slur on the unit to which they belong.’ The 
Conimander-in-Chief ‘ is resolved,’ we read, ‘ to prevent soldiers disgracing them- 
selves in this way,’ and commanding officers are instructed to read this Order 
to all ranks on three successive parades, and to see that all British troops are 
warned once a month on this subject. Had the predecessors of Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener taken due precautions to prevent such offences, there would 
have been no need of such frequent reminders as His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has found himself compelled to order.”’ 


10. “In Lord Kitchener Lord Curzon has a co-adjutor worthy of himself, 
Almost the first act of the Viceroy which showed 


|g Voiee, of, Indie (28), 27% the Indian public of what stuff he was made and 
99nd oom ethan ’ what high conception he cherished regarding the 


duty of Englishmen towards natives was his prompt 

and determined intervention in the Burma outrage case. How he has 
continued to put his foot down onthe ill-treatment of defenceless Indians 

ot “ds a matter of history. Lord Kitchener has as yet been busy with his 
- study of the North-West Frontier and questions of a more or less departmental 
character. His recent order regarding assaults on natives marks him asa 

os statesman no less than asa general. It is couched in language of soldierly 
ee 3 firmness, and it makes clear that the Government will no longer tolerate this bar- 
oe barity of constant attacks on natives with fatal results. Europeans and natives 
ot will alike hope that Lord Kitchsner’s order will have the desired effect and 
Be 4 that British rule in India. will, ‘as far as possible, be free from that dis- 
ek turbing,;and disgraceful factor—the rough treatment of helpless coolies by 
Pee. yr ” - [Several other papers of. the week make similar comments. The 


(ee 
et ” Pine ¥ 


Vartamén thinks that the circular is not as strongly worded as the circum- 
of the case demand.] | | 


fia 11. Lord Kitchener’s circluar deserves to be warmly welcomed as indicating 
Pig te a laudable anxiety on the part of the higher authori- 
ties to prevent the perpetration of brutal assaults by 
| We soldiers upon defenceless natives. But we cannot 

2g our opinion that more drastic measures than have hitherto been 
overnment are needed to eradicate the evil. It is hopeless to expect 
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pedient of depriving the accused in such cases of the right of being tried by. 


a jury consisting of a majority of Europeans? Such a course is sure to produce 
a deterrent effect upon them. 


12, The circular issued by Lord peer with a view to prevent the 
murders of, and assaults upon, natives by British 
er (208) See soldiers, will not be scobneltve of any or er result. 
The circular is not the first of its kind. All such circulars merely serve to 
indicate to the natives that British officers are not indifferent to the offences 
committed by soldiers, but they do not prevent such crimes. How can such 
circulars be of any avail -when Magistrates, in clear cases of murder, discharge 
offenders with a petty fine or acquit them altogether on the ground of insanity ? 
So long as soldiers have full liberty to go where they like with their rifles, 
so long as natives are disarmed and have consequently become devoid of any 
spirit and so long as british offenders are confident of the way in which 
Magistrates deal with them in Courts of law, the issue of even ten 
thousand circulars like the above per day will lead to no good. If, on the 
other hand, it were made an invariable practice for one year that every soldier 
causing the death of a native should be hanged, the number of such offences is 
bound to go down considerably, though not asingle paper circular is issued 
during the interval. But such isthe present policy of the British that they 
totally ignore the right remedy and rely exclusively upon one which is 
improper. They are more inclined to display their anxiety to lessen the 
number of such offences than to actually put them down. In such matters 
everything is done merely for outward show. The Commander-in-Chief 
directs that the circular should be read out to the soldiers onee a month 
on the parade. Who knows if His Excellency is himself ordered by higher 
authority to issue such a circular once a year? / 


13. A correspondent of the Kal writes :—The worship of the god Ganpati 
_ or the goddess Chandi is recommended in our Purans 
Py. oar of "eg worship to thcse who desire to attain mystic or worldly power. 
: Kal (104) as Bei It is also laid down in these works that whenever 
' cows and Brahmins were harassed in the past, they 
had to propitiate Ganpati in order to secure their deliverance from their 
persecutors. Ganpati is described as the aastroyer of the forces of Wlecchas 
in this Kali Yuga (Iron Age). When an individual or a nation happens to 
possess power, he or if should not use it to persecute others. But among 
Western nations, such a tendency is visible nowadays. We see them exercising 
domination over other nations. If Brahmins wish to escape such domination 
and better their condition, let them not fail to worship Ganpati. Itis a happy 
sign of the times that the people of Maharashtra have latterly begun to hold 
celebrations in honour of the god. 7 


14, ‘ We extract elsewhere portions of the address delivered by Miss Sarala 
__, Devi Ghosal, B.A., to a gathering of Bengali boys on 
__ The Pratapaditya festival the Pratapaditya day. Maharaja Pratapaditya, it 
in Bengal and the alleged : ya, 
growth of national feeling in appears, was the last independent ruler of Bengal who 
india. crew so powerful as to bring all the Muhammadans of 
_ Mahrdtta (7), 2lst June; that Province under his subjection, who defeated the 
see i188) = sone i Shrt united kings of Orissa in a pitched battle and who 
eo effectually checked the Imperialistic policy of the 
all-powerful Akbar. It is but natural that. Pratapaditya should be regarded as 
a nationa) hero in Bengal and that a festival should be celebrated in his memory, 
Pratapaditya was in some respects a Bengali counterpart of Shivaji and the love 
of the Bengali for the Pratapaditya festival furnishes corroboratory evidence 
‘of the growing feeling of nationality in the Indian people............ Evidently 
our brethren and sisters in Bengal have begun to see eye to eye with us of 
the Deccan on this point of.a national festival. It is true that Pratapaditya 
takes the place of Shivaji in the national festival of Bengal and we have heard 
it humorously remarkei that a Bengali. maiden has effectively deposed: Shivaji 
in’ Bengal. -But there is nothing in. this deposition of Shivaji that we 
can reasonably object to. It was ngver contended that. Shivaji could ,be 
a hero for all the different nationalities in India. Shivaji himself could 
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ithe whole of Iniia daring his life-time, and, therefore, he can- 
a, ‘as the national hero by the different nationalities in 
12. t Pratapaditya is tothe Bengalis, Ranjitsingh is to the Sikhs, 
k . r to the Muhammadgns, and we for one would attend a festival of 
“these ee with as much joy as we attend the — festival. ” [The 
Shéhu write in a similar strain.] 


“a The following is the purport of some verses in honour of Shivaji, 
pene in the Aryévarta :—We should cherish 
ow ore *P Lage the memory of Shivaji because he is the life and soul 
Jane, een we of Maharashtra. Just as the ‘soul vivifies the body, so 
i) did Shivaji infuse life into our nation, He made 
the limping and the halt dance on the heads of their enemies. Why should we 
then not adore him in our hearts and prostrate ourselves at his feet? By 
their unjust sway the Muhammadan rulers harassed the Indian people and 
tram led upon their religion. Thereupon the Earth with tearful eyes approached 
the Supreme Lord and implored His mercy. Shivaji then appeared and 
routed Aurangzeb and his troops. Who can describe Shivaji’s virtues and ex- 
ploits adequately ? . He is the guardian-spirit of this land. Is it not extremely 
strange that to cherish his memory should be considered an act of disloyalty to 
our present rulers? If piety and filial devotion be treasonable, then verily 
the hero-worship of Shivaji may rightly be deemed to be so, too. 


16. ‘There are millions of agricultural labourers, hill-men and forest- 
men whose yearly income ranges between Ks, 

Poverty of . agricultural and Rs, 10,on which they have to keep themselves 
eres 2 un Inte. and families, These subjects of our beloved King- 

oice of India (13), 27th E 
a mperor,’ these fellow-subjects of the Viceroy and 
| Governors, have to live on wild roots and berries, on 
the bark and leaves of trees. Most of them know not what wheat,. rice, 
cotton, or oil is. Many of them have forgotten the use of salt and pepper. It 
is on this population of paupers—‘the crude, nude products of a boastful civili- 
sation—that we let loose the hounds of our departments—Forest, Abkdri, 
Revenue, Settlement, &c. But for this dry rot of departmentalism, rural 
India—even its extreme fringe of perpetual poverty and misery—might yet 
present an aspect of human hopefulness. But who cares? Notthe Govern- 
ment, busy with Imperialistic kite-flying. Not the educated classes, scramb- 
_ Jing after political shadows before grasping the realities of corporate national 

.  *  -@xistence.”’ 


17. “The Report of the Police Commission is said to have reached the 
Government of India. Let us hope the mos} urgently 
Report of the Police Com- needed reforms will be first taken in hand. More pay 

ee mission. to the higher officials, or the opening of trainin 
eee eee ag v ne (18), 27th schools or colleges, 5 hardly falls under this Poon 
i Are the higher officers of the department not suffici- 
ently well paid? And iethere much use putting a bundle of theories into the 
policeman’s head ? What he really needs is practical knowledge of the country 
and insight into the ways and habits of the people. This he can acquire best by 
mix big treely with them while on active duty and by learning their language, 
y association with native officers of merit. For obvious reasons, we 
uld like a special District Officer of the Police to be immediately under the 

ad ‘of each Division.” 


ae | AS iti 18 being persistently said that one of the recommendations of the- 
Ge Police Commission is that the pay of the District 
oe a (6 pe Superintendents of Police and Police officers in the 
ante (S) higher ranks generally should be increased at a cost of 

_ > . three crores of rupees. How much of truth there i is in. 

tit is difficult to say, for the report of the Commission is yet a 
athe On he face of it, however, it looks improbable that. 
corse have made such: ‘@ monstrous recommendation. But should 
\dation for it; then:there,is-ample justification for the consterna- 

| Jt will-mean a terrible drain on India’s resources. 
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And for what? To enhance the salaries of those that are already more than 
‘sufficiently paid. Will Lord Curzon’s Government lend itself to the perpetra- 
tion of such a wrong? If the Government can spare three crores of 
rupees, there are certainly a thousand and one other objects on which 
the money can be much more profitably spent.” [The Phenix makes 
‘similar remarks and adds:—“Could anything be more monstrous? We 
have already more than enough Europeans in the Police Department and 
what we require is that the department should be a little more Indianised 
and that natives of the country thoroughly conversant with the language, 
‘customs and prejudices of their fellow-countrymen should be given appoint- 
ments of responsibility in it. If Police Superintendents are corrupt in 
spite of the handsome salaries which they receive at present and which 
ought to more than suffice to keep them beyond the reach of temptation, we do 
not well see how they are to be made virtuous by a turther increase of 
their pay. If they practise corruption it is because it comes most natural 
to them and satisfies the cravings of their itching palms, and if you were to 
enrich them beyond the dreams of avarice they would still persist in the same 
course of corruption.”’ | 


19, “The season for the Legislative Council elections has come. The 
ioe Northern Division has been fortunate in being repre- 
a set elections in the conted by a man of Mr. Goculdas’ abilities and 
mbay Presidency. , uate 
Mahratta (7), 2ist June. | industry for the last several years and we have no 
doubt from such indications as have been forth- 
coming, but that Gujarat, even this time, will return its old representative. 
Perhaps it will not be altogether a wrong policy for the Gujarat people to give a 
chance to a new man, and in Divan Bahadur Ambala! such a new man, with 
a will to work, is available. Mr, Parekh, too, might be persuaded to generous! 
make room for new men for the simple reason that he would thereby 
stimulate new men to public activity. But so long asit is a question of a 
contest we think Gujarat will go with its old representative. The election 
for the Southern Division was practically uncontesied and is now over; and 
we may congratulate the Honourable Mr. Khare upon the fresh tenure of 
office which his electors have given him. ‘The election for the Central Division is 
likely to be even more keenly contested than ox the last occasion. It appears 
that the Honourable Mr. Dixit will retain his hold on some of the districts 
which were staunch to him last time, But we shall not be surprised if, besides 
Khandesh and Satdéra, Mr. Karandikar finds favour with Ndsik and one 
other district of the Division. The seat for the University was never more 
keenly contested than this time, and while congratulating Mr. Setalvad upon 
his success, we deprecate the spirit which the Zimes of India showed throughout 
in damning Mr. Setalvad asa Congressman. ‘The Fellows of the University 
are, we think, reasonabie enough to discern that the capacity of a candidate is 
the thing to be made sure of in the first instance. Mr. Setalvad, though young, 
has already had much experience of Council work ; and being a Graduate in 
Arts and Law is well fitted for representing the interests of the University 
in the Council.” 


20. ‘ Mr. Chimanlal H. Setalvad may be congratulated upon his election to 
the local Legislative Council as the representative of the 
The University Council Bombay University. He has been elected by the free 


wp i-Hind (19), 21st sutfrages of a large majority of the Senate, a body, 
pie: ye ar which, it is superfluous to observe, consists principally 


of the best educated abihty of the Presidency and is, 
therefoye, fully capable of exercising its judgment independently as to the 
fitness of aspirants to a seat in the Council. And it goes without saying that the 
only test which that body prescribes to itself in this important matter is the 
test of proved merit and ability. Mr. Setalvad is not unknown to the public 
of this Presidency........... In the University itself he has been able to do much 
excellent work asa Syndic which his senior colleagues, European and Indian, 
have never been slow to acknowledge. Many indeed have been the battles he 
has fought in the Senate. His latest and most impartant performance need. 
not be overlooked. We mean his telling evidence before the University Com- 
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hission.. Only last. September, again, he was recognised as one of the leaders 
‘native thought in "the Presidency by. . being "aan President of the 
ovincial Conference at Sholipur.......... Both the University and the Bombay 
Presidency are, therefore, to be congratulated on his re-entry into the local 

Leg ee . ous the only matter of regret in connection with his candidature 


attempt to prejudice his election through ignorance and blind partisan- 
hip. We cannot but.deplore that affair. It was ingeniously sought, though 
eattempt was far from ingenuous, to needlessly drag the Congress into the arena, 
although it had absolately nothing to do with the election. It was an audacious. 
libel on that body. It was suggested that the Congress party were monopolis- 

ing all popular seats in the Council, although it is a patent fact that both Con- 
gressmen and non-Congressmen can be elected.......... What is there to prevent 

one who is associated with the Congress which has been long since recognised by 

the Government itself as the chief exponent of popular views in a legitimate 

and constitutional manner, from competing for a seat? It all depends 

on the merits of the candidates themselves. There is no magic about the 
prominent men of the Congress. For there are men outside it who are equally 
prominent who, if they chose, can go in, provided they have the necessary 
qualifications and are in the enjoyment of the confidence of the public.......... 

And it is simply monstrous to suggest that it is the Congressmen alone who 

secure seats in the Council. If they do, it is owing no doubt to their ability and 

: qualifications. It is because they are recognised as representing most efficiently 
the popular view of matters which are generally discussed in the Council. Those 
who are able to elicit such public confidence must, in our opinion, be heid 
meritorious, and what wonder if such merit is rewarded with aseat in the 
‘Legislature. But most extraordinary to relate, this very merit is deemed a 
great demerit in the eyes of those to whom everything in connection with the 
very name of Congress is a bete noir. Men who are never tired in season 
and out of season to carp without rhyme or reason at the Congress, and 
éven ‘to heap upon it obloquy, deliberate misrepresentations and abuse, 
are certainly not the persons whose opinion should carry weight. By their 
very denunciations and conduct, they put themselves out of court. Who 


cares a feather for these drunken Philips who indulge in such impertinences 
and untruths ? ”’ 


91. “ Wehave reasons to believe that the singularly ill-advised intervention 

ae of the Times of India in the election contest between 

a yer (5), Gena casy Dr. Nariman and Mr. Setalvad had an effect upon some 
pen Suds. eile voters at least contrary to what was expected. After 

) the appearance of the first article a weil-known Fellow 

of renowned scholarship, whom no-one will dream of accusing of racial bias, began 

| to think of voting in favour of Mr. Setalvad in view of the sickening racial 
~~. ~~ turn which was given to the controversy in the columns of the Times. 
_ ~~~ "Pwo European Fellows ‘holding a distinguished position in the Educational 
eS . Department thought the article unjustifiable in its strictures upon Native 
ao Syndics and privately hore witness to the excellent work done by them. A 
third European Fellow, who occupies a still more responsible position, wrote in a 
similar strain. It is well. known that Principal MacMillan was amongst those 
who had proposed the nomination of Mr. Setalvad and that Professor Muller 
was a supporter of the Elphinstonian candidate. The Times beat the Nariman 
drum with all the strength it could command, and yet these two gentlemen, not 
minding the obstreperous noise, were present in the University Hall for nearly 
an hour, taking a sympathetic interest in Mr. Setalvad’s election. Dr. Nariman 
nd his supporte We 
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22. Ina recent case tried at Serampur (Bengal) the Magistrate acquitted 
a European gentleman who was accused of having 
Ener nse ie Papp assaulted a native station-master, though the accused 
betwess & soot andaEnu- admitted that he had eommitted the assault and 
ropean in Bengal, there were native witnesses to corroborate his con- 
; wate sg Ae hn fession. The Magistrate thought the evidence of the 
19th ow vas (%)s native witnesses to be untrustworthy as against that of 
European witnesses. We hope that Europeans will 
keep their minds free from racial bias at least when they are engaged in 
discharging the sacred function of dispensing justice. Is it not a flavrant and 
gross miscarriage of justice that an accused person, who confesses his crime, should 
be acquitted? A repetition of such instances will not fail to bring the 
administration of justice into utter discredit and will lead people to think that 
they are living in anarchy or under a purely despotic regime. . We trust, 
therefore, that Government will take prompt messures to check such vagaries 
as the above on the part of their Magistrates. [The Vidya Vildis makes some- 
what similar comments. | 


23. “To tender an unqualified apology to Mr. Tyabji was the most graceful 
thing that Captain Crocco could have done and we 
Case of assault by Captain should have been glad if the enormity of the offence 
wae on Mr. Husain B. had been recognised earlier by the accused than at 
f7 eg er (60), 26th the last moment, Captain Crocco is, according to all 
June, Eng. cols. reports, a very estimable gentleman, as courteous 
and affable in his dealings with the natives of this 
country as could be desired. It is an unpleasant task, therefore, to take note 
of his being hauled up before a Magistrate for so unprovoked an assault as he 
committed last month; and more disappoimting still is it to read of the attitude 
he took up when called upon to give his name at the several stations. We 
wish Captain Crocco had been better advised from the first, for then we 
should not have heard so much about the unpleasant incident. Worst of all 
was the line of argument the defendant’s advocate took up when offering the 
apology on behalf of his client. As the counsel for the complainant put it, 
it was very aggravating to be told that the defendant was sorry because he 
had assaulted somebody who could assert and vindicate himself in a court of 
Sere It is precisely this sort of attitude that gives so much importance 
to cases of assault committed by Europeans, and which raises such a hue and 
cry in the country, Every time a European assaults a native gentleman or 
insults a native lady in a railway carriage, either he himself or his advocate is 
ready with the excuse: ‘ Very sorry, did not know so and so was a gentleman 
(or lady) of position’; as if no offence could attach to assaulting or insulting 
natives who are lower in the social scale! The native public are inclined to 
attach so much importance to such incidents, not because they do not expect 
a European to sometimes lose his temper in bis dealings with natives, but 
because of the assumption that a native as such could be assaulted with 
impunity by a European and that the latter need make no reparation till it is 
made clear that the former is a man of position.” ! 


24, The Gujardt Punch commenting on the above case remarks :—Many 

Se ks Europeans labour under the delusion that all natives 
‘ pe - os ;, (o?); 9 are their slaves and deserve to be treated with the 
pha sy ia a = (72)>  atmost contempt. We fear, however, that such an 
attitude on the part of Englishmen conceals in it the 

germs of danger to the British Empire in India. It is, therefore, necessary 
for Englishmen in their own interests to treat natives as their equals, for 
otherwise, in the words of Mr, Fraser Blair, “the result of this estrangement 
will be that India would be tempted to throw off her allegiance to Britain 
at any grave international crisis in which the English nation may happen to be 
involved.” [The Sd) Vartamdn writes :—We must express our satisfaction at 
the sequel ot the caso of assault by Mr. Francesco Crocco on Mr, H. Tyabji. 
Mr. Crocco must be said to have made ample amends for his misconduct 
and after the handsome apology tendered by him to Mr, 'I'yabji, the latter 
acted wisely in not pressing the matter further. We hope that the case will 
serve as a silutary warning to other Europeans who behave arrogantly and 
sometimes make a barbarous exhibition of temper in their dealings with natives. ] 
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admire the impudence of the whites or the patience of the blacks. The paper 
here proceeds to recount the particulars of the case and concludes:—As 
the case is still sub judice, we do not wish to comment upon it at this stage. 
But we cannot help asking why Mr. Hussain Tyabji did not exercise his right 
of private defence under the Penal Code when he was publicly assaulted by 
Captain Crocco and when the Police at the railway station were not prepared 
even to assist himso far as to obtain for him the name of his assailant. So long 
as even our educated men have neither the will nor the capacity to exercise such 
an ordinary right, such incidents are bound to be of frequent occurrence. | 


’ | 96. The Surat correspondent of the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar reports that the 
ae hard-smitten agriculturists of the Mdndvi Taluka 

aes oe ar (Surat) have had their cattle and other belongings 

a Mindvi Taluka (Surat) attached for failure to pay the land assessment and 

and in the Kh4ndesh District. makes a request to Government to inquire into the 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar (59), truth or otherwise of the allegation for the satisfaction 

26th June; ay wera Vat. ofthe public. [The Khdndesh Vaibhav writes that the 

bhav (110), 19th June. holdings of poor agriculturists are being declared 
forfeited in several talukas of that district for default to pay the land revenue 

or takavi instalments and that they are being regranted to them on a limited 
tenure under the amended Land Revenue Act. The paper thinks the procedure 

Be: to be harsh and unjustifiable in the case of poor rayats, who have really no 
me means to meet the revenue demand and hopes that the Collector will duly 


inquire into the matter. | 


97. A Bassein (Thana) correspondent of the Kesart writes :—The petition 
3 ) ~ to Government 7e the damage caused to garden pro- 
“Damage caused by ® dyce in the vicinity of this town during the recent 
eS , pee crtana). produce * cyclone has not apparently received favourable consi- 
ae Kesari (108), 28rd June, eration, for the work of collecting the second 
e.. | instalment of land revenue is vigorously in progress, 
Government should enquire intothe matter by appointing a Commission or a 
special officer. If only the Honourable Mr. Lely and Mr. Wood were to be 
examined as witnesses, Government would become convinced that there is a 


Ey . r es 


~~ “necessity not only for granting suspensions but for sanctioning remissions of 
land revenue. : 


"og In the districts of southern Konkan, the supply of such an absolute 
ee necessary Of lite as salt is unfortunately left to depend 
ae ‘Alleged dearth of salt in upon the stocks of tradesmen. In the rains especially 


i the districts of southern Kon- tho price of salt goes up considerably in the Konkan, 
i. ae. a Shodhak (128), 2iss because there are difficulties in the way of its importa- 
Te Sins Kél (204), 26th June. tion from abroad. The consequence this year is that 
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“eke owing to the shortness of the supply in the market the 
--__- #FIes of salt has risen higher than that of corn and the people have to go without 
__ $he necessary quantity of salt. It has been computed: that the average con- 
. ‘gumiption of fe by the population of the Konkan per head is less than half 
 $he quantity sanctioned for a convict in a Government jail. Why should the 
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_. De re-ope sed and no considerations of expenditure should weign with Govern- 


tne | er of such vital importance. IfGovernment are unwilling to 
% this ‘course, they should at least keep. their own depdts for the sale of 
“inthe Konkan,’ where it »may be sold ‘to the public at a uniform price 
uations “the: year, [The Kdl'refors to the above article. in the Satya 
ipdhak and observes thaythe boon of the reduction of the salt tax was not 
ally extended by Government to the public as the latter believed 
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it to be, because, it observes, there'is' a tendeney on the part of Government 
to put artificial restrictions upon the production of salt with a view to stimulate 
the importation of that article from abroad. The paper says that this is manifest 
from the fact that Government keep a special staff to sweep back into the 
sea the salt produced in the Konkan near the sea-shore by the natural process of 
evaporation. 


29. The evil of bagatelle gaming was completely put down in Bombay 
City a few years ago by Mr. Hartley Kennedy, our 
Bagatelle gaming in Bom- late energetic Commissioner of Police, but it is to be 


wy eee regretted that during Mr. Gell’s regime the evil has 
a ee (49), 25th reared its head once more in the city. The haunts of 


this vice are chiefly to be found on Falkland Road, 
where there are a very large number of bagatelle rooms which are resorted to 
by all sorts of scoundrels and bad characters. Cannot Mr. Gell take steps to 
put down this pernicious form of gambling which has proved the ruin of many 
a respectable home in the city ? 


30. In the dispute between the Christian teacher and the inhabitants 

of Jalalpur, Mr. Brown, Assistant Collector of Surat, 

The well dispute at Jal4l- had ordered that one well in the village should be 
ge (16), 21st reserved for the exclusive use of the Christian. There 
ening : being only one other well in the village and the 
water thereof being not sufficient for the require- 

ments of the people, the latter appealed against Mr. Brown’s order to 
Mr. Sladen, Collector of Surat. The dispute has now been brought to an 
end by the Christian teacher and his wife being transferred to a girls’ school at 
Déhaénu (Thana). The villagers are quite satisfied with this arrangement 
and have now no objection to sending their children to the local primary school. 


Education, 


31. ‘It is rather difficult to treat seriously the recommendation said to 
have been made by Mr. Wright for the abolition ez 
Disapproval of the reported Qloc of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools in Sind. We 
propossl toabolish the Anglo- wonder how Mr. Selby could concur in such a wild 
Vernacular Schools in Sind. ; , ' 
Al-Haq (41), 20th June, Suggestion. It wasevidently the want of practical 
experience of the work of the Department that betray- 
ed him into supporting Mr. Wright’s proposal. 
Mr. Selby’s suggestion about the opening of a new High School for Northern 
Sind is a good one in itself, but it would be wrong to carry it out at tne ex- 
pense of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools............. Some of these schools at 
least are efficient enough. Take for instance the Anglo- Vernacular School at 
Rohri, Who will say that it is inefficient!? Ithas a Head-master who has 
taught long in a High School and has also a graduate on its staff. We would 
like Municipal Councillors and others acquainted with the working of the other 
schools to enlighten the public on their efficiency or otherwise.” 


Eng. cols. 


Municipalities, 


$2. The authorities of the Sdtédra Municipality seem to be strangely 
; ~ unmindful of the deplorable condition of many of. the 
Affairs of the Sétéra streets in the city. Do they think that the parts of 
a 192), 24th the city, where Municipal Councillors do not happen 
geen (108), ##th +5 yeside, are not inhabited by. human beings? ‘The 
| civic fathers are anxious to increase the Municipal 
revenue as is apparent from the recent enhancement of the octroi duty and the 
levy of a permanent water-rate. If they would display equal solicitude for 
the needs and requirements of the rate-payers, they would be discharging 
their duties more satisfactorily. If, however, they fail to do so, the rate-payers 
would be driven to the verge of despair and withhold payment of Municipal bills 
until their grievances are removed. ; 7 AR pee 0 
cox 332—6 


Native States. 
ith Tae) tog 
288. ‘His Excellency Sd Curzon will visit Kashmir in Sentensbe: next. 
buaths ~The preliminaries of the Viceroyal tour have already 
svtite 46 aa} ns impending been settled. The route by which His Excellency 
Kél (104), 26th June. will travel, the points of vantage from which he will 
enjoy the hill scenery and the forest preserves in which 
he. will spend some days in shikar have also been fixed. His Excellency is an 
in securing big bags while out on shikar, These bags include not only 
wi dgame but also Native Chiefs, and it does not appear that the Viceroy 
“will obits from Kashmir without securing some game of the latter kind. He 
has already shown his hand at securing this kind of game at Hyderabad and 
Indore as the public are doubtless aware and they are anxious to know whether 
he will show it also in Kashmir. If His Excellency’s term of office is extended 
by two years, who knows how many more bags of this kind His Excellency will 
secure during that interval? If such a policy is vigorously pursued, Lord 
Curzon will, no doubt, have permanently removed the danger arising to British 
rule from the few formidable Native States which exist at the present day. 


84. Lord Curzon is for having his finger in every pie. We know how 

_ his proposals (or rather the proposals of a Commission 

. Proposed reform of fsj- appointed by him) to reform the Indian Universities 

umar Colleges in India. fair] lead th hay Be q h 

Phaniz (8), 24th June. airly convulse e€ country from one end to the 

other. And as Lord Curzon would never learn the 

wisdom of letting well alone he has sprung another curprise on the country in 

the shape of a brand-new plan for the reform of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India 

better known as Rajkumar Colleges. His Excellency proposes ‘to close the 

College at Indore and raise the status of the Colleges at Ajmere, Rdéjkot and 

Lahore so as to bring them into line with the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 

: bridge, his evident object being to offer our Princes the same educational 

facilities as are available at those seats of learning and thereby enable them to 

altogether dispense with the necessity of going to England for education. How 

far it is possible to carry the above large order into execution ina country like 

India, is more than we can say. But be the Colleges ever so good and efficient, 

they can never fully answer all the objects which are secured “by sending young 

Princes to England for education. Whatever may be said against the anglicising 

tendencies of foreign travel upon Indian youths, there can be no doubt that 

they ere all the better for it in the long run and that such travel, when 

pets hes conducted under the guardianship of reliable tutors, is bound to benefit. them 

ee and impart a finishing touch to their education. And our Princes are 

ea . already stay-at-home enough without making it necessary for Lord Curzon to go 

ote out of his way to check their travelling ¢ propensities and take away from them 
all incentive to foreign travel.”’ 
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a : > 85. The Government of India have published a Resolution depriving 
ery } | the Chief of Bilkha of his gddi and ordering his exile 
ie ~ The Government of India fo Ahmednagar. As our readers must be aware, the 
: . Fi oe . | bur? =e i al sherry 98nd Chief of Bilkha was suspected of murdering one of 
sor . . his attendants and a Commission was appointed to 
: inquire into the alleged offence. The report of the 
‘Commission has not been published, nor the Chief supplied with a copy thereof. 
But from the tenour of the Resolution it appears that the charge of murder against 
‘ie Obit has‘not been substantiated, and that in inflicting punishment upon him 
vernment have taken into consideration offences other than the one which was 
_. gpecifically under inquiry. If such be the case, it must be said that it was 
_ the height of injustice not to have informed the Chief ofthe nature of the 
ther charges against him. Under British law even the humblest criminal 
a dete iol ght to know. the offence or offences for which he is convicted and 
oe , and there is no reason why Native Chiefs should be denied the 
We learn that the Chief has submitted an appeal to the Viceroy 

ig to be furnished with a copy of the Commission’s report to enable him 


mak mie : eat: e! trust. Lord, Curzon’s “208 sense of Justice will 


o Chief's request, 
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36. “We need make no apology for adverting to this subject, as the 
_.. Durbar speech of Lieut.-Colonel Ferris, Political 
4 the Sénglt Agent of the Southern Marétha Country, has opened 
Mahrétta (7), 21st June,  ™Many vital questions The statement of Colonel 
Ferris that Vinayakrao Bhau Saheb had never been 

Officially recognised as the nazarana was not paid, cannot be allowed to go un- 
challenged. We are very sorry that a Political Officer representing the Govern- 
ment should not care to go through the files of his office before making an 
authoritative statement affecting the rights of an exalted individual. This 
question had been opened by Mr. Baber, the then Political Agent, so far back 
as 1834, and the correspondence that passed between him, the Government of 
Bombay and the Honourable Court of Directors would conclusively show that 
Vinayakrao Bhau Saheb’s adoption was confirmed by the Court of Directors in 
an unqualified manner and that the paymeat of mnazarana was never 
made a condition precedent to the recognition of the adoption.”” The paper 
here quotes a long extract from a statement prepared by Vinayakrao Bhau 
Saheb during his life-time and adds :—‘‘ The omission of any reference to the 
payment of nazarana on the part of the Honourable Court of Directors in their 
recognition of Vinayakrao’s adoption, even after they had beer made aware of 
this customary fee of succession, seems deliberate and not accidental. The 
remark of Colonel Ferris, therefore, seems unwarranted by the facts of the case, 
The Durbar speech of Colonel Ferris, while referring to the ‘ noble inheritance ’ 
of Vinayakrao and asserting that the ‘ succession in Vinayakrao Bhau Saheb’s 
line is finally restored’ concludes with the following words :—‘ I declare 
Vinayakrao Chintaman Sanglikar to be Chief of Sangli by the selection of 
the British Government.’ Surely there could be no greater incongruity imagin- 
able, and none but a Political Agent could make himself bold enougk to 
make such inherently incompatible statements before an intelligent audience, 
The Political Agent may have tried to pamper the ears cf his hearers by the 
enchanting words ‘inheritance’ and ‘succession’ but his attempt was perfectly 
futile asno man of average common sense could possibly be misied by the word 
‘selection.’ The concluding portion of the speech distinctly lays down the fact 
that Vinayakrao Bhau Saheb succeeds to the Sangli Gddi not because it is 
his inheritance by virtue of his ancient lineage, but by the sweet will of the 
British Government. ‘This announcement is a distinct departure from the 
policy enunciated by Lord Canning and the assurances conveyed by the adoption 
sanads of 1858 so graciously conferred by Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. ‘Lhe 
Political Agent cites the Proclamation of 1858 asan authority for this ‘ principle 
of selection? But the words of the Proclamation, instead of giving any 
colour to such a preposterous theory, would lead any one to condemn it outright. 
The Proclamation runs as follows:—‘ Her Majesty being desirous that the 
Governments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India who now govern their own 
territories should be perpetuated and that the representation and dignity of 
their houses should be continued, [ hereby in fulfilment of this desire convey 
to you the assurance that on failure of natural heirs the adoption by yourself 
and future rulers of your State of a successor according to Hindu law and the 
customs of your race will be recognised and confirmed.’ The Proclamation dis- 
tinctly promises to recognise the successor according to Hindu law and custom. 
There is not the least insinuation of the present novel custom of ‘adoption to 
the gddi’ which has apparently emanated from the ingenious and fertile 
brains of the officers of the Political Department.......... The reference to the 
Proclamation of 1855 is, therefore, utterly misleading, and no process of 
rational thinking can evolve the present ‘doctrine of selection’ out of it. The 
Proclamation says that a successor according to Hindu law and custom would 
be recognised. WJnder Hindu law unless a boy is adopted he acquires no status 
whatsoever, and an installation before adoption would under the circum- 
stances be nothing short of a misnomer. The recent attempt of the Political 


Department first to install the boy to be adopted on the gddi and then to 


allow his adoption is clearly a violation of the promise contained in Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation and is not justified by the Shastras or by current usage. 
The installaticn ceremony at Sanzli prior to adoption was, therefore, as wise as 
placing the cart before the horse. There are other aspects of this question 
which deserve special consideration, but the space at our disposal compels us to 
put these off till our next issue.”’ 


+ watrant that the po baer of Vina- 
. was not’ recognised by Government 
eno: mazarana had been paid. The paper says 
there i is definite documentary evidence to prove 
| statement made by Colonel Ferris is erroneous 
Hiculous ignorance on his part. It also calls attention to the 
se Of the expression ‘selected by the British Government’: 
yin desctibing the succession of Shrimant Vinayakrao Bhau 
, although the Political Agent tried to divert the attention 
y from such ificance by using at the same time such words as 
moe’ and ‘succession finally restored’, those who heard him 
nt to be taken in by the device. Elsewhere the paper writes 
tical status of Native Chiefs is steadily declining in consequence of 
is and vacillating policy pursued by the British Government towards 
di ET sae. one time the British behaved with humility towards 
Next the latter came to be, treated as friends and gradually, 
“British power was sufficiently advanced, they became the humble 
‘of favour at the hands of the Paramount Power in the shape of 
sanads, &c. Now the time has come when they are ‘selected’ to 
ir gddie and ere long we shall probably hear of their ‘appointment’ to 
F respective chiefships. (The Native Opinion, the Prekshak and the Shri 
ey ijay make somewhat similar comments. | 


- ~~... 88.' An instance of extraordinary delay in the disposal of a petty theft 
Cee cs ease recently occurred in the Aundh State. The 
unusual delay in acc an ex-Mamlatdar of the State, was charged 
with the theft of a'small piece of wood valued at two 

(Skiken) or three pice. But the disposal of the case, which: was 
_-  -—  "Prekshak (34), 23rd June. transferred from one Magistrate to another, occupied 
ie Ce ae full seven months. During most of this period, the 
: esceied was in custody as an under-trial prisoner. Eee sae he was convici- 
ed and fined by the Special Magistrate of Aundh. As an appeal has been 
wred in the case, we do not wish to comment on it further than to 
tve that such a delay in the disposal of a petty case reflects discredit upon 
judicial sidlininisteation of the State. 


ee ene Gor . Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
Bae. By 38. A Dhulia correspondent of the Kesari writes:—The Shivaji 
_ eee coronation celebration took place here on the 8th, 
ee ) jeregasion cele- 9th and 10th instant. The popularity of the celebra- 
: "tion was on the wane in the year 1899, but steadily 
aide revived from the year 1901. This year’s celebration 
‘ was held amidst much ecidt. There were Hari 
tans, lect and athletic sports. Both Hindus and Muhammadans took 
bite h “i s,. {Other correspondents of the paper write that similar 
sbration: s were held at Pa pur and Ratnagiri. 


Boutes, &:) ! - Wi x. wr i x M. A. BAIG, 
mri. % Oriental Translator to Governmert, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
belieyed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the 1st July 1903.) 


ite, 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
on, 
ENGLISH. . 
| 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...|Bombay,.,  ...|Weekly ». —...| John de Mello; East Indian;86 ...  ...|' 240 
9 | Daily Telegraph and/Poona ...  ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly] | 
Desens Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ae 
3 | Eastand West ... «| Bombay... =...) Monthly... —...) Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri; Pérsi; 51; J.P.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer | Do. . — «+.| Weekly «.. ».| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 96 ‘s 500 
5 | Kardéchi Chronicle ..| Karéchi.. | Do. ... — «| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 _,.. 4,00 
6 | K&thidwdér Times woot REO is. ed Daly ce ee tains) << eee, B.A.; Hindu} 190 
gar); do. 
7 Mahratta eee eee ee Poona eee See Weekly eee eee Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman) ; 28, 
~ Oriental Review eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee R. S. Rustomji eee eve eee eee ace eee 
9 |Phonix .. ... «| Karéchi.,  ...| Bi-weekly —...| J&far Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 61 ...| 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .,,  ...| Daily + «| Mr. Sangar, European;49 wg we, 500 
and Military Gazette. | 
11 | Railway Times... ...| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..| 1,000 
12 Sind Gazette eee eee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee M. DeP. Webb eee on eee eee eee 500 
18 | Sind Times eee — on a es ...| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
14 | Voice of India ...  ...| Bombay,., __...| Weekly... ...|Behréamji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 61;| 1,300 - 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
Deshabhakt& ase vee} Baroda es «»| Weekly ... ...| Wasantl4l Sunderl4l Desd4i; Hind 4 
16 r Brahman); 41. ; nee en 1a 
a ee gray aan Del; Hinds (Gerth 4008 
ania) ; 50. 
17 | Gujarat Mitr’ ... coc] SUFAL vee i.) “aoe .»-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Pfrsi ; 44 es veel 600 
ig | Gujarét Punch sd woe} Ahmedabad oe} Do. ove ..-| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 600 
19 } Hindi Punch sha ...| Bombay on ie eee .e»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 44 a 800 
20 | Jdém-e-Jamshed w. oo Doe we ow Daily ee _—s.| J@hAngir Behraémji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
91 Kaiser-i-Hind ece eee Do, eee ee- Weekly eee vee Framji Cowasji Mehta > Parsi ; o4 see eee 2,900 
99 | Kéthidwir News... ...| Rajkot 4. | Bi-weekly = +» Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41... .. ...) 400 
| ; ; | 
a Kathidwar Times ans Do. eee el: ae eee eee Bholdnath Vishwanfth ; Hindu (Audich 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
94 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  «. a Macros cuss Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
iE.) See sania 
25 Rast Goftaér eee eee Bombay eee Do. - eee woe Pallon}i Barjorji Desai ; Parsi > 52 eee eee 1,550 
95 | Satya Vakta .. | Do. ...| Fortnightly... a Hindu ( Shrimili| 550 
oy | Shri Say4ji Vijay | Baroda... vs.| Weekly... «..| MAneklél Ambfrém; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...| 4,200 
98 Surys Prakash eee eee Surat eee eos Do. mac eee Umedrém Nagindas D&éy&bhii ; Hindu 200 
Pe ; (Bania) > 25. 
Anato-Marirat, 
| | ‘ 
Deen Mitra eee see) Bombay... . «»+| Weekly ... ».| Sad@shiv Vishvandth # Mayfdev; Hindv | 
29 y y : {(Chitpévan Brian) ; 27. yadev; Hindv| | 500, 
30 Dnyén Chakshu eee sie Poona eee eee Do, eee gee aman Govind Sapkar ; + Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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Weekly .., 
sor Poona eee eee Do. eee 
eee Bombay... es. Bi-weekly 
\ \ 

»| Kolb&pur ...| Weekly... 

ud Bombay... eee Bi-weekly 

~ ...| Satéra .., »».| Weekly ... 

eee eee Kolh4pur eee Do. eee 

Shri Say4ji ijay oe.| BaPoda ... aa ae. bee 
Subodh Patrika »» | Bombay... oe | ee 
Sudhdrak ... oot sos] POOBA - a». ia as om 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
O Anglo-Lusitano »o-| Bombay-ee »».| Weekly .., 
EnelisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND OONCANIUM. : 
OBombaense ... ...| Bombay... _..| Weekly... 
ANGLO-SInpDI. 
BPGIM. cn. ees Sse Suku... _—... | Weekly .., 
Prabhat eee ese ee "ina. der a b a d Do. eee 
( | 
Sindhi ‘be fee ».| Sukkur (Sind) me ee 
Ancro-Uspv. 
| Muslim Herald ove Bombay.» es Daily ene 
‘Bxouss, Mara'THI anD | 
Gusaka’TI. 

»-.| Weekly ... 

»..| Weekly .., 

cox: Ee: age 
he | eee eos Do. eos oon Do, eee 
ui] Bombay... ...| Daily... 
Do.» oe eee Do. eee 

' Do eee ese Do. eee 

_ov Weekly... 


se a <a 


ab. a hes ; ; on 


Bie 
Eaaaah oe Be ude Z 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
See Rev. Mr. T, E. Abbott eee eee ber 
---| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br&éhman); 36 
...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S&vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
».| S&vl4ram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 29. 
»».| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman) ; 32. 
»--| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Br&hman) ; 82. 
«| Vindyak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 34. 
»».| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
40. 
e| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
«| Viniyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... eee 
»-.| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 oe ase 
.».| (1) English.—-G hulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
...| uekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; oe 
e-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 
»».| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 
»».| Mallappa Gurappa Shirkatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
,..| Anndji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishna Vv réhman) ; 41, 
-.« Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 27. | 
che no Ism&il Kfézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
ooat ‘Nénsbhhi Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 47... 
ons Kaikhosru a Minekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
ves Mabaso ee Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Dinsha Géndhi; I &rsi ; 45 eee eee 


Hiudu’ (Kfchia, teu) 


625 


62 


900 


500 


1,100 


600 


800 


1,100 


750 


81 


83 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Nawe, caste and age of Editor. 
. a : a é 
Gusaniti—continued. 
67 | Din Mani... Se --+| Broach ... woe) Weekly ... pe oy Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Ka4yastha 125 
? nia) ; 26. 
58 | Fursad _... eee -++| Bombay ... ---| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 44... aed 600 
| | 

59 | GapSup ... cee we Ee” eae «| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzbain; Pdrsi;27 ... 425 
60 | Hitechchhu oe ---| Ahmedabad .| Do. ooo ...| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
61 | Jain ve — a oe Gage -++| Weekly ... sinil éeneee _ 
62 | Jdém-e-Jahadnooma .--| Bombay ... at. Bk. ---| Ratanshaw Framji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 +! 1,000 
63 | Kaira Vartaman ... eee| Kaira... a on a .--| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 

% 64 | K4thidwddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ...} Do. ... .-.| Joshi Chhaganlai Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
65 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) SAdra ... of DOs ent oe: Sobees on 
66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo] Nave@ri .. cool Dow ave ---| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 00 sec 800 
67 Nure Elam eee eee Bombay eee See Monthly... eee Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi : 37 ee 600 
68 | Nydyadarshak ... eoo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly  .../ Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: ; : ss . Shravak Bania) ; 35. 

69 | Praja Mitra iol ---| Rarachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
70 | Praja Pokar ove eo Surat... ---| Weekly ... ah Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee nee 400 
71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... el: fi oo .«-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Punch Dand vee en a Se — oa oe eo. Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania); 700 
42. | 
73 | Samsher Bahadur... eo} Ahmedabad .-| Do. cee »--| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| Bania) ; 61. 
74 |Sdnj Vartamén ... -+-| Bombay ,.. cor] Daily — ove .«-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,500 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
75 {Sind Vartaman ... --+| Karachi ... oe] Weekly ove se sekese mor 
76 | Stri Bodh... cee eee e+} Monthly -++| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
77 |Surat Akhbar = oo ---| Surat... -»| Weekly ... »+.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... oe 300 
”8 | Svadesh Baodhu ... -»-| Mahudha -+| Do, . «| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
7 30. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ---| Kaira 4. et eee ees| Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. 
HInpt. . 
80 | Pandit ... s+} Poona eee ooo] Weekly 0 + Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
| jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sama4-| Bombay... a »»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N agar 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARKESE. ; 
99 | Digvijaya ... “ ree} Gadag e+ we Weekly 1. ee] Shankrapa Gadiappa JBasrimarad; Hindu 125 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra «+ =. eo) Hubli... © +; Do. 4... 00] Mah4deo Shridhar Kaikoti; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 
| , Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta .. »-| Dharwar ot -O.  ias .».}(1) Shivram Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. | 
| (2) Anndchérya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu v 
. (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. Soe 
85 | Loki Bandhu... eee] Do. ove mn ES eee ...|Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
“ (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ 
86 | Loka Mitra ve cee| Haveri (Dhédr-| Do ...+-- ...]@undo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb} 150 
| war): ! Brahman) ; 27. | 
‘gy =| R4jahansa... ove «-| Dharwar a er ees} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathaér ; Hindu (Kar- 76 
3 ; | héda Brahman ; 40. ; : | 
g8|Rasik Ronjini ... ...)Gadag .. ] Do. a. <> see] Gaurishankar Micipenaha Hindu (Kanojal ‘200 
Brahman); 40. | 
| , ; as “p 
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——— Sanaa —_——— — 
* 2 | Where published. Haition. Name, caste and age of Editor. we No 
‘ | ps , ? — _—_— 
| | | ee 
woe vest Théna .,, eet Weekly. _...| K4shinfth Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 300 
12) 
Brahman); 59. : | 
eee} Dhulia ... soot DO, ove eo+| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 12 
| | \ Brahman) ; 30. 
ese] Ratndgiri ws| Do. «oe  ..-| Hari Dharmaji Gdndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 400 19 
...| Belgaum... 5. Ea .. oon +, Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 13: 
| 4). 
Rg see Bombay ...| Monthly ..| Anandrao Rdémohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 19: 
_ ae eae (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
8 Chandanshu eee ove} Tasgaon ... ...| Weekly... .»-| Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 13 
i 7 shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

“8B | Chandrakant pee .»-| Ohikodi ,., er re | ere «| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 13’ 
ae es pawan Br&hman) ; 38. 
© +6 !Chandrodaya ... ...|Chiplun.. ...) Do. ... — «..| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 135 

a a Brahman); 37. | 
eee 97 | Chikitsak ... ce «| Belgaum - ee | ae »».| Ab4ji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 13: 
ee 41. 
oe 98 Chitragupta ote et SE eae or ee! eae «| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 184 
ea Bréhman) ; 38. 
ae ‘99 | Dakshin Vritta ... .».| Kolhépur a Sie ares .»»| Saddéshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 132 
ae ) : | seniya Kfyastha Prabhu); 66, 
ee 100 | Deshakélavartamin oes| erandol wee — ee “ae | Mah&devy P&andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 196 
7 Se 7 | (Deshasth Brdhman); 39. 
Se 101 | Dharwar Vritta ... ees! Dharwar si ie ...| RAO Saheb Antaji Rémchandra Joglekar ; 800 137 
(s Bee | Hindu bor gt ol Brahman) ; 55. 
cae cS Dny4n SiAgar a: eo| Kolhapur a aw a ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Shrasvat Br4h- 250 138 
ee Me man); 38. 
>, 308 } Bi Thana .,. - «| Do. oes ...| Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 139 
eee. | Brahman); 39. aa 
Ahmednagar ... Do. eve wee) KAShinath "Bahirav Limaye; Hindu $(Chit- 100 140 
: pawan Brihman); 50. 
Poona ... a: 2 ‘eae ...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 141 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
Thana ... oS ae ae eos| Trimbak A’b&ji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 142 
Frabhu) ; 39. 
Poona ... oo le | ae ees} Shivrdam Mahédev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 5,400 143 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. ; 
Shol4pur oe ae | ere «*| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 144, 
Brahman ; 44. : 
Poonaees ese i | Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
Bréhman) ; 36. 145 
Bombay... ...| Monthly sin “ee N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
rahman) ; 48. 
Poona ... wee) Weekly woe »».| Bal Ga adhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 a 
| } (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; . ::: 147 
Dbulia ... i 2 --; Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
eae eo) aes ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
ane Bréhman) ; 52. 
Vengurla «of Do. ... «| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 148 
! Brdhman); 26. : 
Sétéra ... «| Do. .. — «s.| PAndurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (MarAtha 150 shad 
| 38. 150 
oe 3) A ee ae! Serer | Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 151 
cate | | Brahman) ; 48. 
| a | 
ess| Bombay.., soe] Daily bis uA Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Li | " e 3 pawan genni 42. 
‘ts ar on F eer Do. eee | Weekly aig eee Do. do. eee 1,250 152 
oo! tr ion Do. vee -..| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 154, | 
Bréhman) ; , $7, | ) | 
es : i 
wns ase, veel. Vi8hnu © Rimehandra .Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% " 
ooo} WAaman LS Kutdes Hindu (Desheeth} 390 
‘Vithal gidmaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 


eo Sakhérém Bidar; Hinda (Deshasth} 100 
ee jane ss Ua Fe 
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N ame of Publication. 


MaritHi—continued. | | | 
125 | Poona Vaibhav... ...| Vadgaon eee Weekly vee ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 - 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... me ae ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Br&hman) ; 38. 
195 | Prabodh Ratna ... sec] DATEL — ene >| Monthly ..| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ...} "5 


ay »# - 


—— 


128 | Pratod ... om --«| Islampur we} Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. | 
129 | Réghav Bhushan... sect SOC one i) ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 


ew eee 
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130 | Satya Mitré ae ...| Malegaon na ie er o0e — Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5 j 

131 | Satyi Shodhak ... ..| Ratnagiri oa Slee ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 850 

; | Brahman) ; 57. | 
132 | Sh4hu Vijay... cc ee te ee. te eoe| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 500 


0 ern 


—_— 


ee 


——— 
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133 | Shol4pur Samachar soe| Sholépur Se a oe Por Aly | Oe ‘Hindu (Kamati);44 ... 375. a 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..| Shrigonda ....| Dow ave one — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 i 
135 | Shri Shahu coe vee] SATATA «ee a — — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 : 
186 |Shubh Suchak ... oe ye eee oo ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 150 

Brahman) ; 30. 


137 |Sumant ... ne sec] RATA coe —— ae eee, Mahadev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
tha Brehman); 33. — : 
138 | Sudarshan... sae eoe/ Ahmednagar ...| Do.  .«.. ove oe Senakae Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@#wan 400 

rahman) ; 
139 | Sudhdkar ... = vos| On ose ‘oil Seer ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 

Brahman) ; 43. | 

140 | Udyamotkarsh ua wee| Bombay ove xT aes: ees .».| Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 
141 | Vartddarsh a .o| Malvan ... ia 2 ee nen — year Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 


142 | Vidya Vilas ae ...| Kolhapur a ak ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bra&hman) ; 48. 
143 | Vidy4rthi... on pacer or Ee ee ...| saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500. 
Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...f Bombay oe. .-.| Monthly... ono} CI Vindévak Balkrishna Nadkarni... see 600 

‘ (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréihman). 

145 | Vrittasar ... oes | Wee. one ooo} Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | VrittaSudha .. vee] SAtATA cee on ak wee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkér ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri ... ia | oe a ie a Mine ides Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brih- 400 
man) ; 37. 


SINDI. : ; : | 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi.,,, ...| Weekly ... -e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 | 
149 } Muin-ul-Islam ... a: ae w-| Dow ... eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
150 | Sind Sudhar ror — ee: owen ak a See wai oe Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 ea 500 


0 151 | Sookree _... coe — aa | Doe... -oo| Jhamatmal Lalechand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 


| URpv. 


152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ven] Bombay ...|Monthly «x. ery Ali Anvar Ali; PR et oD 1,000 a 

oe (Sunni); 32. : * 

153 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...; Do. ... ...| Weekly... .....| Munshi Miirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 
: Muhammadan. 


154, | Eombay Punch Bahddur .} Do. bee | Do. «se ° ..-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 1,500 
; Muhammadan ; 49. 
158 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér = u,| DO. ae coe) Daily soe ass Do. do. mh oe 
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‘MaRa‘THL AND Ka’NARESE. 
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| , | : 
} ndrika... ose ese) BAgalkot vee) Weekly eo eo} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu eshasth} 150 N 
| $6 | Caands | gall Brahman, Smarta) ;. 80. 7 | — 
125 fa 


157 | Siddheshvar séa> geet Oe cee ote; SS ese. ome on me ode 5 Hindu (Marktha) 


af Sk a io wy Open ee yt > rhe around nl Pere ore se a P “2° © a» o> +) rterraemes 


sawn : +» Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circula. 


oe ~oe 3 te - —o > —- —— —— an 


Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... ...| Krishnarao Trimbakrao R&jurkar; Hindul 150 


| toy d Deccan). | (Brahman) ; 85. 
341 erga Semichér _..| Gulbarga ve san + Parsehrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brihman);| 350 


-+-| Fortnightly __,.. — » Sapp Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda| 450 
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~ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 

. List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 

the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 

bem strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in drwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The question whether Asia will pass wholly under the domination 
of Europe seems to exercise the minds of European 


Kecent (131) “0 Jan ,, Writers at present, The attempts which are being 


made by several European Powers to acquire as 
much Asiatic territory under their dominion as possible also show how eager 
they are for gaining political ascendancy in Asia, The continent of Asia is 
a huge carcase on which European vultures are intently gazing and endeavour- 
ing to secure for themselves the largest slice. It is not only in Asia that 


the European Powers are trying to extend their dominion. They have also. 


established their ascendancy in America, Australia and partly in Africa, 
The aborigines in these continents are reduced to a state of slavery or serfdom. 
What has thus been accomplished in other continents the European 
Powers are trying to accomplish in Asia, as they think they hold a monopoly 
from Providence for making themselves masters of all parts of the globe. 
If they were to succeed in this attempt, a most wonderful phenomenon would be 
witnessed in the history of the world in which Asia has played a most 
important part in the past. It has not only been the cradle of the civilised 
portion of the human race, the fountain-head of all religions and the seat and 
source of all arts, but even in extent of territory and population it is vastly 
superior to Europe, which looks on the map as but an appendage of the larger con- 
tinent. The possibility that such a continent should pass under the political sway 
of its smaller-sized neighbour might well awaken sad reflections in the minds of 
any one and of Indians in particular, because their salvation depends after all upon 
the preservation of the integrity and independence of Asia. Now, what are the 
essential points of difference between Asiatics and Europeans? In the first place, 
Europeans may roughly be classed as a maritime and sea-faring people, because 
Europe has a much larger sea-board than Asia. Secondly, they are white in 
complexion while the Asiatics are dark brown. Thirdly, the character of 
European civilisation is mainly materialistic, while that of the Asiatics is 
spiritual. ‘Che Europeans are also physically stronger and more adventurous 
than the Asiatics. In consequence of all these points of dissimilarity, 
Asiatics have no liking for Europeans, whereas among themselves, there is 
a good deal of affinity in spite of differences of creed. Why should this be so? 
Why should Indians and Chinamen like one another and treat one another more 
courteously than they treat Europeans? Why should Indians prefer their 
despotic indigenous Chiefs to European rulers? What is that which tends to 
attract Asiatics, whether residing in China, Siam or Tartary, towards one 
another and why should similar atfinity be lacking between Indians and 
Europeans? Before furnishing a solution of this question we would like to 
give our readers an opportunity to ponder over it in their own minds. 


2, “Friday last was officially declared for observance as the Birthday of 
the King-Emperor in this country. Not only loyalty 
Birthday of His Majesty but a larger sentiment prompts the heartfelt wish, 


the King-Smnperos. which will be widely shared throughout the Empire, 
) ey sinsangey ecehneter ies ’ that His Majesty may live long to discharge the 


duties of the high Imperial office which he so worthily 
fills. During the short time he has been on the throne, King Edward has rendered 
most important services not only to the British Empire but to humanity in 
general. The mission of conciliation to South Africa, the great effort that is 
being made to give Ireland peace, and tha highly successful tour of His Majesty 
through Western Hurope are events which appeal to the deepest and highest 
instincts of our common human nature. We wish His Majesty health and 
happiness in abundance, and may his sympathy for peace and progress always 
increase,” : 


8. The Honours List has sadly damped the enthusiasm kindled among 

the Indian public on the auspicious occasion of the 

Birthday Honours List. | King’s Birthday. The List looks like a grim mockery 

; aryg era (21), 28th of the native public. Can it be believed that public 
Jane; Gujarati (16), 28th ‘oe 3 

Taig! spirit in India runs. so low that Government are 

ey ‘unable to pick out more than oné native in the 
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~ .gountry whose services’ deserve reeognition at their hands? Whatever the 
- defects of the List as a whole, we are sure the O.I.E. conferred on Dr. Pollen 
WHIT be hailed with genuine gratification throughout this Presidency, although 
one would have ted that the services of so able and popular an officer 
a be rewarded by a higher mark of distinction. [The Gujardti similarly 
deplores the absence of deserving native names from the Honours List and 
Yemerks:—Of late years, Honours Lists have lost all interest in the eyes of 
_ the sensible section of the Indian public, It would be absurd to regard these 
lists asa true standard of public merit. Government delight in honouring their 
toadies and sycophants, while true patriots and sincere lovers of the country 
are left out entirely in the cold. | | 


4, -A Government despatch on the subject of the Delhi Durbar has recently 
been published with Lord Curzon’s imprimatur and 

Government of India’s gelf-praise is the key-note of that document. His 
—— on the Delhi Dur- xcellency has instituted a comparison between the 
” Rat (107), 8rd July. Delhi Durbar of 1903 and that held under Lord 
ees Lytton’s regime, and has tried to bring out the 
superior importance of the former as compared with the latter. Lord 
Curzon claims that his Durbar was attended by nearly two lakhs of persons 
while Lord Lytton’s was attended only by 68,000 people. There are several 
teasons which account for the larger attendance at the Durbar of 1903. 
Facilities for travelling have been largely augmented by the construction of 
tailways since Lord Lytton’s time. The attendance of Native Chiefs was 
also much larger at this year’s Durbar than in 1877, and the retinues of 
: these Chiefs must have materially swollen the attendance at the recent Durbar. 
| But there is another special reason which accounts for the larger attendance 
at the Durbar of 1903 and it is that the number of foolish persons in this 
eountry is gradually on the increase. While in 1877 there were only 68,000 

fools in India, their number in 1903 has gone up nearly to two lakhs. The 

Durbaris will not of course openly admit this but in moments of self- 
introspection most of them cannot help admitting to themselves their folly in 

wasting their time and money on the Durbar from which they received nothing 
substantial in return. The despatch in one place states that all the persons 

who attended the Durbar did so without the exercise of force or compulsion of 

any kind. Now as regards the invitation extended to Native Chiefs to attend 

a the Durbar no one except those Chiefs themselves can have any conception 
ae of the degree of force or coercion implied in the invitation. 


5. “The Somaliland expedition is becoming a more serious affair than 
. ; was expected at one time. The Mad Mullah is after 
= casey fs Om Jom all more sane and shrewd than those who delight in 
0 gl a m™® describing him as mad. The Somaliland embroglio is 
the creature of the present Conservative Government. 
‘Qnee more India has been invited to render help with her trained officers and 
soldiers. We are, of course, proud of the assistance which this country with its 
military resources is able to give to the Imperial Government in times of 
difficulty. But none the less one is constrained to regret the waste of promisi 
Bie material over questionable ventures in inaccessible regions of the globe which 
Se _ might well be left to work out their destiny without the intervention of sane 
ee _ @nd civilised Mullahs in Europe.” 
6. The Mad Mullah 2 ae gg Soseacs and more troublesome to the 
a ee ritish and reinforcements from the Native Indian 
a : = yey cy have now .been ordered to the front. We are 
_. ‘afraid we cannot approve of this arrangement. It smacks of the policy pursued 
_. ‘by the British during the late Boer war. Why should India be always treated 
as the Cinderella of the Empire? Isit equitable that she should be compelled 
-  t® waste her blood and treasure in wars undertaken solely for the purpose 
_ @fadvancing British interests or maintaining British prestige? However that 
_. Wey be, it is certain that England has sufficient strength and resources to 
/ @ebdyagate the: Mullah and conquer his ¢ountry. But cui bono? Somaliland is a 
fren and unproductive waste, and is inhabited mainly by podr agriculturists 
 fn’rags and whose wealth consists of not more than a few head of 


_ Eng. cels, 


ona & 
US ne 


es, 
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eattle. . It is not clear what benefits are expected to accrue to England from the 
conquest of such a country. In fact we cannot help opining that England is 


frittering away her energy and resources upon an undertaking which is likely | 


to prove as fruitless as it is vainglorious, 


7. “It seems that sufficient attention is not yet drawn to what is happening 
on the bordersof Sikkim. From time to time extremely 
Alleged prospect of Sikkim carefully worded paragraphs as supplied or inspired 
jones, 3 annexed to British hv the Foreign Office appear in the columns of some 
” Katerr-i-Hind (21), 28th Of our contemporaries in which itis announced that 
June, Eng. cols. with a view to resuming negotiations for a better 
trade and improved communications with Thibet which 
were broken off ten years ago, Major Younghusband has been deputed to 
interview the Thibetan authorities on the borders of Sikkim.......... It is 
fancied that unless due diligence is exercised Thibet may be included within 
the sphere of Russian ascendancy. And then, of course, the Deluge. This is 
the way they argue—the territorial expansionists in the Imperial Government 
who for years past have been hankering after Thibet. They have tried all the 
stock devices—secret and open missions, so-called merchant travellers and 
sportsmen in search of merchandise and game, official Babus disguised as fakirs 
or philologists, scientific men in pursuit of further explorations of Nature in 
the Himalayan regions; and, at last, Special Commissioners if you please. 
The nakedness of the land has been well spied out during the last fifty 
years. Everything has been mapped out including strategical and com- 
mercial passes and roads. And now action is ripe. The dreaded Russian 
bogey is once more trotted out and ere long the first goal will be reached—the 
goal which will mark Sikkim red in the map. ‘Swb lal ho jaega’ is an 
historic Punjib phrase. The time seems to be near for such an eventuality also 
in Thibet. Parliament is not yet adjourned, Border Commissions and border 
negotiations, border casus belli and border expeditions are allowed to brew 
between January and July. After July Parliament is invariably prorogued. 
That event is the signal to convert the boiling and the brewing into explosion and 
storm. The semi-barbarous will be talked of as aggressors. The might resistless 
of necessity will impel the peaceful to be the belligerent. The occupation of the 
new territory will, of course, be vindicated. Promotions and decorations will 
follow. The Sovereign will be congratulated on the new addition to his great 
Dependency. Parliament will discuss too late in its half-hearted way all 
about the unrighteous conduct of British authorities in the matter. But as the 
old Governors-Genera) laughed in their sleeves at the distant junta in Leaden- 
hall Street and sat in calm repose at accomplished facts, so will their successors 
at the opening of the twentieth century laugh too and rest secure in the con- 
sciousness of accomplished facts which neither the Sovereign nor Parlia- 
ment can recall. This will be the end. But it will be asked ‘cuz Bono’ ?.......0 
Will the two frontiers, instead of the one as hitherto, be secure? Will these 
be a sufficient buffer between the virtuous expansionists on the hither 
side and the disreputable expansionists on the thither side? Wait for 
the events in the womb of Time. Wait till September and we shall see what 
happens both at Kashmir and at Sikkim. The game at either end is 
identical.” 


8, “If England adopts the policy of what has been called a war of fiscal 
India and Mr. Chamber- CPrisals, no part of the British Empire which has 
lain’s scheme of preferential @ny trade with the foreign countries concerned in 
tariffs. such a contest can help being drawn into the vortex 
Voice of India (14), 4th of the strife. If Germany, for example, ‘ penalises’ 
July. imports from other parts of the Empire but not 
India—which is a purely hypothetical assumption—India’s commercial re- 
lations with the rest ofthe British Dominions will necessarily become strained. 
If India is treated like the rest of the Empire, the injury that she will 
suffer is even more obvious. Proportionately to the volume of her foreign 
trade, India is no less interested than the Colonies in the great fiscal problem 
with which we associate the name of Mr. Chamberlain. When Mr. Balfour, 
‘therefore, stated that India would be included in the inquiry in. whieh 


the Cabinet is now engaged, he merely stated what every one had a right to. 
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exper - Personally Mr. Chamberlain appears to be in favour of free trade 
‘within the Empire itself, and, as Lord George Hamilton has as yet betrayed 
no signs of any dissatisfaction with that policy, it may be taken for granted 
: an which have arisen as between India and Laneashire, for 
nple, will remain untouched by the present inquiry. It is difficult, how- 
* ever, or see why, if the Colonies have faith in preferential tariffs, they ‘should 
ee not be paid in their own coin. Lord George Hamilton pointed out to a 
Bek adneashire deputation the other day how India was taxing their cotton fabrics 
aa much more leniently than other portions of the Empire. Why should 
ae not Britain show her appreciation of this leniency by imposing a preferential 
Pe tariff on Colonial products in favour of India? If the doctrine of preferential 
tariffs is thus applied, the Colonies may soon learna lesson which they very 
much need to be taught—Do unto others as you would others should do unto 
you,”’ Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ Mr. Chamberlain’s object in proposing 
his scheme is, no doubt, to further the interests of the KEmpire—‘to increase 
our inter-Imperial trade ; to hasten the development of our Colonies; to fill 
up the spare places in their lands with an active, intelligent and industrious, 
and, above all, a British population; and to make the mother-country entirely 
independent of foreign food and raw material.’ What is the good of being 
members of the British Empire—so runs this line of reasoning—_‘f, when 
Britain wants something to buy, she goes and buys it in a foreign market? We 
are required to buy not in the cheapest but in the inter-Imperial market. Of 
“4 late- Indian Railway Companies have been piacing some of their orders in 
== Germany and America. If England accepts Mr. Chamberlain’s view of inter- 
ee Tmperial obligations, and considers herself entitled to our custom, this practice 
will stand condemned in principle, though it can be prohibited only indirectly 
by compelling the Indian Government to raise a high wall of tariffs against 
foreign merchandise. Indeed, when once the principle of free trade is departed 
from, not in the interests of any individual country, but to promote the interests 
of a scattered and heterogeneous Empire, it is difficult to say where exactly we 
may be required to stop. To protect our own industries by taxing foreign 
imports looks a simple enough measure ; but to adjust a fiscal poliey to the 
requirements of every limb of the Empire wouid be a very complicated task, 
the ultimate result of which is difficult to divine.’’ 


9, .“ Mr. Balfour’s. announcement that India will be included in the 
 . hittin fected: Berne enquiry which His Majesty’s Government are insti- 
a (4), eile om tating in view of the proposed Imperial Customs 
Union, is the best piece of news we in this country 
have had for quite a long period of time. Wetake particular pleasure in the 
a announcement because it is just the thing needed, in our opinion, for the. 
| adoption of proper means to bring the talk about developing the industries 
— of India into the realm of practical politics, Writing ten months ago, when 
there was not the least idea of what has since happened, we urged the Viceroy 

to institute an enquiry into the effects of Free Trade in India as the first step 
towards rehabilitating the industries of this country. The question now is: 

what should be the issues of the enquiry and how is it to be conducted with 
reference to India? We have been told that it is to be a Cabinet enquiry and 
confidential, If we can be sure that all the materials for forming a right 
a about the present fiscal policy of India will be placed without. bias 
the Cabinet, we have sufficient confidence in Mr. Balfour’s intellectual 
fairness to await the result without anxiety. But this is not to be expected at 
pnt. Iti is, therefore, necessary for all of us who have anything to say on 
the matter to bestir ourselves, What are Indian politicians going to doin the 
matter? . “What step is the National Congress going to adopt to represent 
_. Eidian opinion on this all-important topic? It would be criminal negligence 
© let sli; ico, t opportunity of setting right a great injustice to this country. 

‘We are sorr Mr. Wacha should have declared himself with such needless 
pat hie Association against ‘ the shibboleths ’ of Protection. 
Ba he more shibboleths than Protection, and in India Free Trade has 
Fis ee eti more than a shibboleth. It is fallacious to judge of the prosperity 
Ages i try rb: nee grata the sea-port towns which have profited by that 

bial ‘stimula ion ‘of the éxport trade which Cobden prophesied 2 cau result 


13. 


from the policy of British rule and would be mistaken for the advancing 
oamtnined of India. The late Mr. Justice Ranade, who had a practical 

nowledge of the interior, was not so wedded to Free Trade as Mr. Wacha and 
his friends.......... We hope that our politicians will not adopt a policy of 
silence in the matter.”’ 


10. ‘*A Cabinet inquiry into Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme has already 
commenced and Mr, Balfour has declared in reply 
Gujaréti (16), 28th June, to Sir Edward Sassoon that India would be included 
Eng. cols. in the proposed investigation. Whatever the policy 
that England might adopt with reference to her 
Colonies, we trust India’s interest will not be sacrificed at the altar 
of the new economic shibboleth. The question was alluded to at the last 
annual meeting of the Mill-owners’ Association. Mr. Sassoon J. David 
contented himself with merely expressing a hope that India’s interests would 
be safeguarded in any new fiscal arrangements that might be adopted, 
whilst Mr. Wacha was emphatic in his condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal, as it would, in his opinion, be destructive of a large portion of India’s 
foreign trade, We think it would be well if Indian traders and merchants took 
up the question in time for investigation and made their voice heard.” 


11. “The most impressive personalities on the theatre of the British Empire 

; to-day are Mr. Chamberlain at home and Lord Curzon 

Voise of ‘India (1h), 4, abroad.......... Both are Imperialists of a pronounced 
July. and ambitious type: both are convinced that God 
made the world for the Englishman. But they differ 

in their mental constitution. Mr. Chamberlain isa hard-headed utilitarian— 
talks in the cool and caleulating manner of a stock-broker or a solicitor. Lord 
Curzon’s utilitarianism is suffused with a poetic glow—he talks with a radiant 
phraseology which a Persian bard might envy. The speech delivered by Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Conference of Colonial Premicrs last year is characteristic 
of the Colonial Secretary: the speech delivered by Lord Curzon to the 
assembled Princes and peoples at the Delhi Durbar is characteristic of 
the Viceroy of India. What were the thoughts with which the Conference 
filled Mr. Chamberlain’s mind? That a British population might fill up 
the spare places in the Colonies and the lands where they were situated ; to 
develop the Colonies and to make the mother-country independent of foreign 
food and raw material. Mere power and the sentimental side of Imperial 
expansion did not appeal to the imagination of the Coionial Secretary. To 
him the value of a vast Empire lies in this—that it enables its citizens to live 
well and grow wealthy. Lord Curzon’s Durbar speech was delivered to a 
different audience, and the speaker was in his element. No sordid notions of 
political economy, no caleulations of cotton-bales and grain-bags, crossed his 
imagination: it was the might and magnificence of the Indian Empire that he 
loved to contemplate, aad he believed the world, too, was contemplating. But, 
is that the light in which the possession of India strikes an ordinary Britisher P 
That is doubtful, Whether the Durbar attracted any of the commercial agents 
of European firms, and whether they studied the needs of the Indian market, at 
the Art Exhibition and elsewere, few can know. But if there were such men 
on the spot, the Durbar must have set them athinking what a vast and splendid 
market for their commodities the Indian continent opens out, what an abundant 
supply of material it can furnish, what an extensive field it may afford for the 
employment of capital—not to speak of the civil. and military services which 
assure more or less happy and honourable careers to thousands of Britain’s sons. 
And, after all, what is the benefit of an Empire if it does not afford these 
advantages? Power is only a means to anend, It safeguards the means of 
obtaining more wealth and more comforts. It is from this point of view that 
England #nd her Colonies speak to each other of the blessings of a world-wide 
Empire. Have British statesmen ever proposed to an assembly of the leading 
men of India a barter of material advantages such as the Colonies have pro- 
posed to the mother-land? ‘That there is an exchange of benefits, we all know. 
That order has been evolved out of chavs, that peace has been established in 
the place of danger and turmoil, that he who sows can reap a large harvest. 
from it, that intelligence and enterprise have new fields open to them—all this 
is acknowledged on behalf of India and is not: allowed to be overlooked or 
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ten. the other side, there is, at any rate, no active concealment or 
ial of thie fact that not only does India furnish within her own borders the 
Mtious advantages to which we have feferred, but she supplies, as it were, a 
mercial base from which new markets can be captured. On all sides of 
the Indian Empire we see just now a strenuous effort being made by England 
‘to exténd the sphere of her influence. In Somaliland the military operations, 
earried on with the help of the Indian troops, are not primarily designed to 
‘sgeoure commercial advantages immediately within grasp. But we may begin 
with Aden, pass on to the Persian Gulf, arrive at the Baluchistan frontier, scale 
the Thibetan plateau, and descend on the soutliern coast of Siam where 
Kelantan has just come under British protection: everywhere we find a keen 
and awakened interest in the furtherance of British commercial expansion, 
And India is certainly the base for all these operations. The Viceroy 
frankly acknowledged as much when in his Budget speech he adopted the 
ae. somewhat novel course of taking the Indian public into confidence on 
ee foreign politics and explaining how the Foreign Department of the Indian 
= Government is rapidly becoming the Asiatic branch of the Foreign Office 
in England. Are we not entitled at this time, when other parts of the 
Empire are insisting on a give-and-take arrangement, to ask, as Kngland and 
the Colonies are asking each other, what benetits, in addition to good govern- 
ment, India is to derive in return for the services she consciously and uncon- 
sciously renders to the Empire? Letting alone commercial advantages such as 
are expected to flow from a manipulation of tariffs, are there no administrative 
reforms which would follow asa logical sequence from an acknowledgment 
that India realises her responsibility as a part of the British Empire ? ”’ 


i ay 12, “Systematic attempts are being made to introduce in the superior as 
oe well asthe inferior ranks of the public service, as 
Indians and the public many Eurasians and Englishmen as possible to the 
ae aay oral . _ exclusion of the natives of this country. Lord 
| Viigo Vilés 1142), — Curzon, ever since he assumed charge of his Vice- 
June, regal duties, has said a great deal on tbis subject, 
, showing his high-sounding sympathy towards our 
aspirations in this matter. His Lordship said only recently that he did 
not like foreigners ‘sucking all the moisture,’ which in fact was the natural 
ee inheritance of the children of the soil. Yet, as observed by our contem- 
a : porary of the Bengalee, ‘the trend of His Excellency’s policy has been 
Bes &. the exclusion of the children of the soil from positions of trust and respon- 
> sibility, and the curtailment, rather than the expansion, of those popular 
rights, which English education has taught us to value as dearly as life itself.’ 

eet..ceee Lhe Amrita Bazir Patrika has exposed such conspiracies of several of 

bak the — English officials, and we must thank our Bengal contemporary for his 
a able advocacy of the interests of natives. In Bengal, the policy inaugurated 
_ by Sir James Westland, and deliberately and fearlessly followed in Lord Elgin’s 
time, seems to have been recently revived. Sir James Westland had issued a 
circular order, instructing Government officials to employ as far as possible 
Europeans and Eurasians in the public service and exclude the mischievous 
Babus. The Patrika lays bare the conspiracy of the Custom officials of 
Calcutta to keep their department free from pollution by natives. A grand 


] “4 to be sure, and a righteous one too, to deprive the Indians of their birth- 
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Lord Curzon’s Government will, however, be held responsible for eve 
such miscarriage of justice, and although His Lordship has denied all knowledge 
f the resolutions passed at the Conference of Railway officials assembled at 
hi, he cannot bring forward a similar plea in the case of the Customs 
Department, It is, moreover, understood that the Punjab Government has 
by a notification invited European and Eurasian candidates to the exclusion 
_ @f Indians for a competitive test for employment in the higher offiees of the 
- Police Department, and that the Be Government, in anticipation of the 
_ @@eption of the recommendations of the Police Commission, has been recruiti 
Mm Department with English lads, If our countrymen do not raise a lou 
Maenimous protest against this outrageous violation of our, lawful rights 
ears Open defiance of the Queen’s ‘Proclamation, our Magna Charta, this 
Cy Wib comtinuc and expand, Awake | ome) or be for ever fallen!” [The 
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13. ‘ We have more than once called the attention of the authorities to the 
7 | injustice of shutting out the natives of the country 
- Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 80th from the higher postsin the Railway, Police, Tele- 
June, Eng. cols. graph and other Departments......... Everywhere the 
tendency appears to be to reserve most, if not all, 
of the higher posts in such Departments for Europeans—only such appointments 
being given to the natives as Europeans and East Indians do not find it worth 
their while to accept on account of the very slender salaries attached to them. 
...see.-- DO the Government of India suppose that this grievance is a light one, 
and that the natives are not feeling the injustice of the treatment which is thus 
meted out to them? There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
Indians will remain contented with the few casual sops of lucrative posts which 
are, now and then, thrown to them ‘ in order to vindicate the justice of the 
British rule,’ or that they will long be fed upon Viceregal protestations of fair 
treatment and Royal proclamations of continued interest in their welfare. Lord 
George Hamilton, asked by Mr. Weir ‘ whether there is any rule, and, if so, what, 
preventing natives of India being given access to higher appointments on 
Indian railways,’ recently told Parliament that ‘there is no such rule,’ 
and quoted the Public Works Code, laying down that ‘promotions from class 
to class will be made on the occurrence of vacancies in the sanctioned cadre, 
and they will be made wholly by selection of the fittest persons.’ Does Lord 
George Hamilton feel himself to be in a position to say that it is really the 
fittest persons who are selected ? Does he know what is the standard of fitness ? 
Are we to understand that the higher posts in the Accounts department, 
for instance, are given purely on considerations of merit, and that the 
chief and guiding standard of fitness is not the white skin? Lord Curzon 
has, it is understood, secured a fresh lease of power. Will he not, as we have 
repeatedly urged, add one more to the numerous obligations he has conferred. 
upon this country, by appointing a Commission to inquire into the present 
position of the natives of India in the public service—especially in the Railway, 
Telegraph and Irrigation Departments? Failing Government we would urge 
some one of our friends in Parliament to call for a careful and comprehensive 
statement showing how many of the superior appointments in these depart- 
ments are given to the natives and how many to Europeans and Eurasians ? 
No expense and trouble that a full and complete return would cost will be too 
heavy, if it served but once to show Parliament and the British public how 
shabbily educated and qualified Indians are treated in the matter of these 
appointments by the Government of India.”’ 


14, ‘The policy of the Government of India during the last 25 years has 
wish Ontalen Cb). been to ignore the rights of the natives to employment in 
Pitt ene several Government departments in India. The Native 
__ Press has been protesting against the orders of Govern- 
ment ignoring the claims of natives in the army and other public departments, 
but instead of removing those complaints, Government have been adding to the 
list of our grievances, That aman of Lord Curzon’s foresight and experience 
should be led away by racial considerations is a thing we are unable to under- 
stand,......... Anti-nativism is seen in almost every Department of Govern- 
ment and we do not know if Lord Curzon is unaware of the situation. The 
Railway Conference was held at Delhi under the very nose of Lord Curzon, and 
it recommended the employment of Eurépeans and Eurasians to the exclusion 
of natives of the country. If such acts of injustice are perpetrated with the active 
or tacit consent of Government, then farewell to our high hopes and aspirations 
and the less we hear from Government officials of equal justice and fair-play 
the better.” | 


15. . * Will it serve no useful purpose to publish the proceedings of the Board 

; of Scientific Advice from time to time as its meetings 

Desirabilty of growing are held, instead of publishing an annual report, as, 

long staple cotton and of we believe, is the present intention? The chairman. 

enlarging the area ofcotton at the last annual meeting of the Bombay Mill- 
cultivation in India, owners’ Association could not have k 

“Voice of India (14), 4th — 2 on could not have known what had 

July. ‘ transpired at the : pettnge ot the Board of Seientifie 

ote Advice when he spoke of need of urging the Goy- 
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» amon , cultivators the seed of long staple cotton. The 
was whispered by Sir George Watt into the ears of the British Cotton- 
eos ociati ion in Manchester that shortly before he left India a meeting 
~had -been held at Caloutta—which indeed the Indian public’ 
" that at that meeting Mr, Mollison, the Inspector-General of 
ht up the question of the improvement of cotton; and it 
‘was’ écided to lay before Government proposals to establish seed farms in 
Tain Sir George Watt agrees with Mr. Mollison in the necessity of 
demonstrating to the cultivator that it is to his own interest to have superior 
Gdtton-seed. When this is demonstrated, 'the seed that is distributed may be 
éxpected to be used instead of being thrown away. Mr. Benson, of the 
Madras gricultural Department, is not in favour of a free distribution: 
of the seed ; but if Lancashire manufacturers will come and do that work 
for Government, he is prepared to guarantee that no Government department 
Will object to it—which we can well believe! It is a subject in which 
Indian” manufacturers, no less than their Lancashire rivals, are interested, 

if’ they wish to compete in the manufacture of yarn of finer counts. 

India can do good to herself and to Lancashire not merely by growing purer 
cotton, but by bringing new areas within the Indian Empire under cotton 
cultivation, Sir George Watt said that Upper Burma was exceedingly fertile 
and could grow as much cotton as the whole world would require, but the Gov- 
ernment had failed in its effortsto induce people fromthe congested districts in 
ee India to migrate to that bounteous region and avail themselves of the readiness of 
ae the earth to yield good harvests and crops. How are these migrations to be en- 
i couraged? Mr. J.A. Hutton, who presided at the meeting, observed that 
on indigo cultivation was more or less doomed and it might be possible that the 
indigo planter might turn his attention to the cultivation of cotton. Here is 
a vast field for planting enterprise; and as local capital will shrink from 
the untried and possibly unhealthy recesses of Upper Burma, European ¢apital 
_may perhaps be expected to lead the way ere long.” 


16, “The Report of the Police Commission threatens to create a storm. 
a eee oe A. flash here and a flash there have made the dark- 
ih tbe ai ection of the 2ess Visible, and have quickly disappeared in the 
separation of Judicial and clouds. An additional expenditure of three crores of 
Executive functions, rupees !—the report took one’s breath away but it 
a | Vosce of a a"); ben was forthwith contradicted. It now appears that the 
a! — july #6 Prekésh (35) majority of the Commissioners have pronounced the 
* separation of the judicial from executive duties as 
impracticable and unnecessary, The Maharaja of Durbhanga is believed to 
have written a strong minute of dissent. He will be the Gurudas Banerjee 
cf the Police Commission, Let us wait and see. On this much-vexed. 
ior ion, however, the Police Commission will not have said the last word. 
Curzon has been studying it independently, and in his Budget speech he 
ES an idea of the enormous bulk of the literature that the persons consulted 
id placed before him on the subject.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes in a 
wares strain,] — 


1. " ‘India has in the present Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief two excep- 
Pe Tord “a iechevée’ (‘Cte tionally strong administrators. Lord Curzon has 
ro | -onmore than one occasion shown how keenly and 
cee strongly he feels on the painful question of assaults 
ae jardti £00), 98th June, by soldiers on natives. ‘The evil is of long standing 
___‘Bage cols.; Loka Bandhu and cannot be put down in a day by means of a 
. awe single circular. It is the outcome of neglect in the : 
es a ae past on the part of civil and military authorities, and 
: 4 it wwil i take g before a more wholesome spirit is introduced amongst British 
a ie Soreied sear rai like Lord Curzon, feels the gravity of the situation 
) py‘ th ina quency of assaults by soldiers on natives and in his recent 
5 His Excelle ncy Seta properly atirtbutes them to want of self-discipline. 
ntro He s 1 as want of proper supervision. He unreservedly. 
1 expresses his determinatign to do all in. 
‘disgracing themselves in this fashion..........° 
Ve rece: . "Geourred "in spite of Lord Curzon's. 
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determination to teach a lesson to wrong-doers among’ soldiers and we are glad: 
the Commander-in-Chief has lost no time in impressing subordinate officers with 
@ sense of their responsibility in this matter. We do not expect much improve- 
ment in the present lamentable state of affairs during the regime of Lord Curzon 
or Lord Kitchener, having regard to the character of the disagreeable legacy 
which their predecessors have left to them. But both will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their efforts are widely appreciated by the Indian public and 
of having laid the foundation of a policy of continuous vigilance and of un- 
flinching firmness in dealing with a question which under certain circumstances: 
might one day assume a serious complexion and cause grave anxiety both to 
Government and the public.” [The Loka Bandhu and some other papers of 
the week make somewhat similar remarks. ‘The Sind Times observes :—‘ Lord 
Kitchener has caught the spirit of Lord Curzon, and when a masterful Viceroy 
and an equally masterful Commander-in-Chief lay their heads together and 
issue resolutions and circulars with a view to stop the atrocities perpetrated py 
Europeans upon natives, some hope may be fairly cherished that such outrages 
will be stopped in future.......... But how? His Excellency confidently relies 
upon men of all ranks in the army to use their utmost endeavours to put a 
stop to these acts of violence. Commanding Officers will read these orders to 
their regiments on three successive parades, and will see that all British troops 
are warned once a month on this subject. Now, warnings of this milk-and- 
water sort have been issued times without number, but the reminders have 
been signals for more and worse atrocities, Until a British soldier or two is 
severely dealt with, the outrages will never cease.’’ | 


18. We are afraid we cannot approve of the tenor of the Government 

| Resolution on the Income Tax Administration Keport 

ot Tax Report of the of the Bombay Presidency. Evidently Government 

i, Sa ay hdr (53) regard the amount of revenue collected by Income Tax 

‘dat July. ’ officersas the sole test of their efficiency and those 

officers who owing to untoward circumstances in their 

districts are unable to collect the maximum amount of revenue obtainable 

are looked upon by Government with distrust. Such an attitude on the 

part of the authorities can never commend itself to the public mind. We can- 

not help considering the Resolution to be hasty and ill-considered, Its spirit 

is sure to be misunderstood by officers and to make them over-zealous in the 
collection of the income tax. 


19. Holding public meetings and presenting petitions against the 
Canieitats:imiiiansiiai wrongful acts of the authorities are generally looked 
alleged high-hended conduct P00 98 public rights, But it appears that an exer- 
of the Cantonment Magistrate CIS of these rights is at times considered to be an act 
of Rawalpindi (Punjab). of sedition, A few days ago we were told that 18 
F oo Shodhak (131), 28th Santhals residing in the Chota Nagpur District were 
° sent to jail for presenting petitions against the 
enhancement of land revenue. Now, a similar case is reported from Rdwal- 
pindi, in which the Cantonment Magistrate took to task a certain gentleman 
named Mr. Mansaram for venturing tosend atelegram to the Chief Commanding 
Officer of the District, protesting against the plague regulations enforced at Rawal- 
pindi. The telegram was sent by Mr. Mansaram at the instance of a sub-com- 
mittee appointed at a public meeting convened for the purpose of voicing public 
opinion on the subject of the plague regulations, The Cantonment Magistrate 


was indignant at the action of the sub-committee and especially of Mr. Mansa- | 


ram, who acted as their mouth-piece. A notice was served upon Mr. Mansaram 
calling on him to leave the Cantonment within 48 hours. ‘The news that 
Mr. Mansaram had been served with such a notice spread consternation among 
the people of Rawalpindi. What offence did Mr, Mansaram commit to merit 
such summary peygalty? Is this nota reign of terror? We wait to see what 
action Government take in the matter. | 


20. Anglo-Indians seem to believe that India was created by Providence 
I}l-treatment of natives for . their sp ecial benefit and enjoyment and as 
by Europeans. their conduct towards natives is generally guided by 
" “Arunodaya (89), 28th this belief, the latter often find themselves in a 
June ; Dnydnodaya (31), 2nd miserable plight. Scarcely a week passes by with- 
aeuh Jane; Ohitat (07), Pee DS torah fe habs nop, thoreie at” times p 
wine tO ’. peans being brought to light; nay, thereis at times a 
ete _, :~. regular and: unbroken ‘series of such cases in whigh 
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of justice, ‘The paper proceeds to cite the particulars 
ease of Oaptain Dalese and the Serampur case {Vide 


ri respectively . ae the last week) and concludes with the 
| “that the misearriage of justice in such cases brings a stigma upon 
| ighteousness and sense of justice of the British nation, [The 
and the Chtkitsak refer to the above two cases and comment in 
& similar strain. The Vidya Vilds also makes similar comments and observes 
that unless a Native Defence Committee is established in every Province for 
the purpose of taking all lawful measures to bring to book every European 

, who commits an assault upon natives, the number of such assaults 
mi not decrease. ] 


aL 
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91. The Englishman at liome is a docile and magnanimous creature, 
ae i a dais but when he comes to the tropics, certain unamiable 
Guich as Me Yaeacit % traits pervert his character, such as arrogance, intoler- 
Tyabji. ance, cowardice, brutality, &c. Captain Crocco’s 
Hitechchhu (60), 2nd July; conduct in assaulting Mr. Tyabji was really barbarous 
Hindu Panch (103), 2nd and may be said to reflect disgrace upon Western 
daly. education. Itis really a shame that Europeans should 
a lose their temper in their dealings with natives and that they should take a sort of 
ee pride and pleasure in hating and ill-treating the latter. It is certain that such 
& conduct will one day tend to destroy the fabric of the British Empire in India. 
History abounds with instances showing that the pride of a nation, as of an 
individual, goeth before destruction. Apologists of the conduct of arrogant 
Europeans like the Zimes of India must remember that their attitude when 
ightly viewed is not one of loyalty but of disloyalty to the Empire. 
Hindu Panch and some other papers of the week write in a somewhat 
similar strain. | 
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22. The people of this district are put to serious inconvenience by being 
| required to secure passes from officers of the Forest 
Forest passes in the Ratnd- Department, if they wish to remove wood cut in private 


giri District and a request to or Khoti lands from one village to another. The 


the local authorities, : 
Satya Shodak (131), 28th object of imposing the restriction is to protect the 


pwr et produce of Government forest reserves. But the area 
a of Government forest reserves in this district is insigni- 
ee ficant and there are hardly any trees therein the wood of which is serviceable 
os for building purposes, Why should the people, therefore, be required to secure 
passes from the authorities of the Forest Department, whenever they wish to 
take wood for building purposes from one village to another? There is now 
no question about the proprietary rights in timber growing in Khoti lands. 
The High Court has decided that such rights vest exclusively in the Khots, 
We, therefore, request the Collector to abolish the present system of forest 
| . which causes needless inconvenience to the public, while it serves no 
oo Interests of Government. 


. 28. Some days ago we wrote an article on the condition of agriculture 
in the Konkan and we are glad to learn that it has 
ee _. Present condition of agri- attracted the attention of the local authorities and 
ee culture in the Konkan and that the subject is at present engaging their consi- 
Be ee eats ti31), ee deration. If agriculture is to prosper in the Konkan 
Hy scped ges the land, must have a sufficiency of rab and cowdung 
% ' manure, How to secure an adequate supply of 
ese is a problem of vital importance with agriculturists in the Konkan. One 
way of doing this is to reserve free grazing grounds for each village. At 
present the cattle are ill-fed and in a miserable condition because there is 
hardly any pasturage available for them. Even the barren and rocky hill-sides 
ight under cultivation and the village cattle are left to starve. This state 
if allowed to continue unchecked, will ultimately spell disaster to the 
nts % who will have no plough cattle lett to till their fields, Free grazing 
UNC were tite urgently required in all villagesin the Konkan. Aygain in days 
e by Moped was cheap, people used to feed cattle on salt but now that 
rel haved that even men cannot command a sufficient supply of 

00 5 en crops, which the rayats are obliged to grow 
ch goa ie living, ¢eannot also flourish as before for want of salt 
am ea : is ee tothess crops. If-some means can be devised by 
ists can ‘seoure s — salt for their cattle and 
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for purposes of manure, they will-no doubt feel grateful to the Sarkar and 
their conditon will improve. We have collected some information on this 
subject and intend to lay it before the authorities. If other experienced men 
of our district. will co-operate with us in gathering further information on the © 
subject, we shall feel obliged to them and will gladly place it before the 
authorities. a 


24. It is announced that Mirza Abbas. Ali Baig has got an extension of 
office as Oriental Translator for a further period of one 
year. We congratulate Mr. Baig on this recognition 
of his services by Government, though we think that 
asa matter of principle the limit imposed on the 
tenure of certain high and responsible appointments 
should be strictly adhered to, When his tenure of 
office expires we would suggest that the claims of the 
Parsi communitv may be recognised, as in past years the post has been held 
almost exclusively by Hindus and Muhammadans. In this connection, we 
would mention the name of Mr. K. E. Mody, Deputy Registrar, Bombay High 
Court, who is an officer of great ability and possesses an excellent command 
over the different vernaculars of this Presidency. [The <Akhbdr-i-Islém 
approves of the extension of office granted to Mirza Abbas Ali Baig. | 


Extension of the tenure of 
office of Mirza Abbas Ali 
Baig, Oriental Translator to 
Government. 

Sanj Vartamdn (74), 2nd 
July; Akhbar-t-Islam (51), 
4th July. 


Education. 


25. “Though ‘Madein Germany’ often provokes a smile on self-com- 

placent lips, it has for some time been universally 

Importance of the study acknowledged in England that the German system of 
. scientific technology in education is more practical and gives a more useful 

» England and India. anes . ‘ ° “ae 

Voice of India (14), 4th t¥aining in the industrial arts and in scientific pursuits : 
July. than the English system. It is now sought to bring 
the less perfect up to the level of the more perfect 
system. Lord Rosebery, who has disengaged himself from active. participa- 
tion in party strife, and who has therefore the time to apply himself to 
‘the promotion of schemes not appropriated by party programmes, has 
shown his interest in national welfare by proposing to the London County 
- Council the establishment of an Institution of Scientific Technology similar 
‘to the Technical High School at Charlottenburg. It is scandalous, he 
rightly declares, that young men from the United Kingdom, India, and the 
Colonies should be compelled to go to America and Germany to find those 
educational opportunities which England does not afford to them. His 
proposal is likely to be enthusiastically supported : the disappointment felt at the 
gradually declining industrial supremacy of England isso keen that anything 
calculated to help the intelligence of the nation in the competition is sure 
to be taken up as a national concern and pushed on with zeal and liberal 
‘support. Possibly Lord Rosebery also thinks that in this direction lies the 
salvation of England, rather than in fiscal warfare. If the study of scientific 
‘technology is to be encouraged in India, we should expect the mill-owners and 
other representatives of the manufacturing industries to interest themselves in 
the movement. A beginning may well be made, and we believe Sir William 
‘Ramsay advised that it should be made in the Research Institute started by 
Mr. Tata. Lord Curzon thought it would be too ambitious a venture. But 
it would not be ambitious. if the Institute was supported by other rich and 
patriotic gentlemen. Now that it is settled that the Institute is to be started, 
may not the eapitalists interested in the manufacturing industries come forward 

to enable the Institute to realise ambitions worthy of their patriotism P ”’ 


26. “There was a time when the heads both of Local and Supreme Govy- 
ernments were solicitous to entrust the management 


Alleged steps taken by 
Government to eniarze the 
sphere of Government ccntrol 
over educational institutions 
in the Presidency. 

Mahratia (7), 28th Jane; 
Kesart (111), 30th June; 
‘Indu Prakdsh (38), 22nd 
July. - 


about! Twenty years ago, the Directors of Public 


of Indian educational institutions to the natives of 

this. country. Lord Reay, for instance, expressed his — | 
desire of placing the management of the Deccan College ‘otal 
into the hands of the members of the Deccan Edueation - 
Society, and His Lordship positively got angry with 
them for not aceeding to his gracious proposal. But 
what a change has the interval of twenty years. brought 
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uction' were actuated by the laudable desire of encouraging native enter- 
}in the fielf@ of education. It was thought advisable then to make over 
‘the sons of the soil the sole charge of educating their sons and grandsons. 
‘For then statesmen like Lord Ripon and Lord Reay, whe had real sympathy 
‘for the Indian public, would not stoop to low devices calculated to deprive 
the natives of this country of their natural birth-right, Their very nature 
would have revolted against a policy of keeping the promise to the ear 
and breaking it to the hope! Speeches studded with the most glorious 
maxims of morality, side by side with action quite contrary to the principles 
advocated therein, had not then become the fashion of the day. But times have 
changed and we have now fallen upon evil days as compared with the past. 
The action of Mr. Giles, with the concurrence of the Bombay Government, 
first upset theold educational policy of the British Government to a large 
extent in the Bombay Presidency. But the Universities Commission, who took 
a leaf out of Mr, Giles’ book, went even further and advised the Government to 
officialise the Universities and bring all the institutions affiliated thereto under 
the direct control of the Director of Public Instruction. While the recommen- 
dations are being considered by the Government of India some over-zealous 
officers of Government seem to have invented a new scheme for bringing educas- 
tional institutions under the control of Europeans, The changes contemplated 
to be made in the staff of the Morris College and the City High School, Nagpur, 
will fully explain the above remarks. We learn from the Desha-sewak of Nagpur 
that the Morris College and the City High School, the two local private 
educational institutions, are soon going to have EKuropean Principals at their 
‘head, These institutions are supported by private subscriptions, though they 
Ss ‘also receive Government grants. They have been managed entirely by 
a, natives up to this time. But of late Government has been anxious to have 
= them under the control of Europeans. Mr. Chitnavis and a few others are 
: helping this Government proposal. Thus the institutions will henceforth be 
managed by Europeans, and a native undertaking of twenty years’ standing 
will go into European hands. This is indeed a novel method of bringing 
private institutions under the control of Europeans, Mr. Chitnavis informs 
Bea the Desha-sewak that ‘no pressure is brought to bear by Government on our 
e- selection of the Head Master. They oniy say that if we so desire, they 
a would be prepared to give usa grant which would enable us to secure a good 
oS English teacher for English.’ Are there English Head Masters in all the 
<a ‘Government Schools of this country to teach English ? We ask Mr. Chitnavis 
this simple question. We regret that a man of his position should not under- 
_ stand the latent significance of this proposal, and should thus show himself a 
simpleton.” [The Kesari and the /ndu Prakdsh make similar comments. | 
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27. The Kdi publishes a letter giving the impressions of an imaginary 
Chinaman about the present system of education in 

Impressions of an imagin~- India, He writes:—Yesterday my Hindu friend 
ee pt oe ete peg seuned upon me with another gentleman belonging to 
Iandia. e teaching profession, I dwelt upon the noble and 
Kél (107), 3rd July. exalted character of the teacher’s vocation and remark- 

ed that a band of good teachers hold the destinies of 

@ country in their hands and are in a position to point the way to the 
country’s greatness by inspiring patriotic ideals in the minds of the pupils 
a committed to their charge. I added that this was done in China and inquired 
an whether it was also being done in India. My Hindu friend replied that 
se Indian teachers laboured under serious drawbacks and had to carry on 
‘their work under various limitations. He explained for example that they 
were bound to slavishly follow the text books and to teach nothing that 
was incompatible with the doctrines contained therein or with loyalty 
to British rule. He also remarked that teachers in India were not to take part 
in any movement intended to promote the good of the country. I enquired 
_ ‘why the Indians acquiesced in a system of education which stunted the 
___-* growth of their patriotism, and was told that poverty was a stumbling-block 
“to India’s p } in every direction.. Indians, I was assured, could not 
@onduct independent schools for want of funds and were bound to resort to 
-* Government schools, which were Sa with the object not-of promoting the 
‘a7elfare of the people but of manufact 


ye it ¢ uring subordinate Government servants. 
uimdu friend further asserted that so longas the British were not prepared 
gou upon the country, they would never consent to reform 


21 
their present dry and purely mechanical system of education. I visited a 
school in order to see with my own eyes what sort of instruction was im- 
parted to Indian boys. When I entered the building, the boys were singing 
an anthem. I fancied that it was an anthem in praise of the Almighty and 
was anxious that it should be continued. I was told, however, that it was 
only an anthem in praise of King Edward VII. I was struck to find 
epithets which are applicable only to the Almighty applied therein to a human 
ruler. I asked whether Indians really looked upon their ruler as God Almighty 
and was told that they really did not do so, but that the British had, in the 
interests of their own rule in India, introduced the practice in public schools. 
I was thus satisfied that the system of public education in India was utterly 
worthless and that there was no chance of any real improvement being intro- 
duced in it so long as the British governed the country. 


28, ‘It is reported that progressive Baroda is about to launch on an inter- 
esting educational experiment—that of teaching the 
_ Study of physical science physical sciences up to the High School stage through 
in High Schools through the the medium of the vernaculars. There is much to be 
medium of the vernaculars, on is ; ; 
Voice of India (14), 4th Said in favour or such an experiment. The Univer- 
July. sities Commission was so dissatisfied with the teach- 
ing of science in High Schools that it proposed the 
abolition of that subject for the Entrance Examination altogether. The Gov- 
ernment of India have not accepted that recommendation, but the question 
yet remains why the study of elementary science is so unsatisfactory in the 
opinion of examiners, and so difficult in the opinion of candidates. There 
are many educationists who are of opinion that the secret lies in the language 
employed in conveying the instruction. Very often the candidate knows the 
right answer, but, owing to a defective power of expression in a foreign language, 
betrays a seeming ignorance which dissatisfies an examiner whose acquaintance 
with the vernaculars and with the difficulties of Indian students is equally 
defective,......... Teacher and taught communicate with each other through 
the thick mist of a foreign language which the student but imperfectly under- 
stands. A simple lesson on a piece of chalk becomes as difficult and as un- 
instructive as a discourse on the fourth dimension. The young intellect is 
smothered, and an enormous amount of teaching power is wasted because 
knowledge is mystified by an ill-understood language. ‘'o give instruction in 
science through the medium of the vernaculars is not synonymous with excluding 
English from the curriculum of a High School. English places in our hands 
the key to modern science. No advanced study of such science is possible 
without a knowledge of English. Itis only in the earlier stages of a boy’s 
education, when he must observe and study the phenomena of nature and 
yet cannot fully grasp what is taught in a foreign language, that instruction 
in science ought to be imparted in his vernacular. With this instruction may 
be combined a knowledge of the technical vocabulary of science in English.” 


29. Public criticism upon the conduct of Mr, Lucy, Principal of Rajaram 

College, Kolhapur, in enforcing discipline among his 

Mr. Lucy, Principal, Raja- students seems to have produced a salutary effect. 

rine "Vales (as om, Mr. Lucy now allows students to enter class-rooms, 

re, cl “7? though not the Principal’s room, with their shoes on. 

In other matters, too, where native etiquette and 

usage are concerned, Mr. Lucy is not now disposed to assert his own views, 

He is said to have left for Poona last evening in order to acquaint himself 

with the system of discipline enforced in Deccen College. It is said that on his 
return he will follow the precedent of that college in matters of etiquette. 


80. The question of improving the condition of Rajkumar Colleges in 
— India is at present under the consideration of the 
Colleges in Indi,  +~-Viceroy and some changes in the existing staffs of 
Native Opinion (35), 28th the colleges at Ajmere, Lahore and Rajkot are said 
June and Ist July 5 Shri Ven- to be imminent, while the college at Indore will, it 
kateshvar Samachar (81), 3rd ig yeported, be abolished. The three colleges which 
July. | will continue to exist will be manned by European 
Principals drawing salaries above one thousand rupees and by European 
Professors drawing salaries rising from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. In addition to 
con 342—6 | 
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jaropean: staff, the services of Native Professors drawing salatics rangitig 
te. 100 to Rs: 300, will alsd be éntértained'and thé control of the institu- 
tions will be transferred from the Educational Department to the Foreign 
‘Office: We have pointed out on several occasions in thé past how very necess 
t is to entrust the education of Indian Chiefs to native agency and so we will 
ot. go over the same ground again. We cannot, however, make out the reasons 
hich justify the transfer of the control over these colleges to the Foreign 
Jifice. Perhaps, the object ‘of Government is not so much to educate the 
Chiefs efficiently as to impart to them a political training of a particular kind. 
The recommendations of the Committee appointed by the Viceroy to report on 
the subject cannot fail to strike the native public, to say the least, with astonish- 
ment. [In its issue of the 28th June the paper observes that Rajkumar Colleges 
in India are intended to provide snug berths for third-rate Europeans rather than 
to impart efficient instruction to Native Chiefs who study there. The paper 
faises its protest in this connection against the action of Government in sending 
the young Chief of Sangli to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot for education 
aiid asserts that arrangements could easily have been made in the State for 
the education of the Chief. ‘The shri Venkateshvar Samdchdér writes :— 
A knowledge of the English language is no doubt indispensably necessary to 
Native Chiefs, but if is to be rectetted that the whole tendency of the education 
imparted to them in the Rajkumar Colleges is towards anglicising them in 
every respect. As their education is entrusted to European tutors, it is idle to 
hope that they will in after-life protect their ancient religion and customs. | 


Railways. 


31, It is generally asserted that the introduction of railways has 
, conferred incalculable benefits upon India, but be- 
Do. railways confera real fore assenting to this proposition, one must look to 


benefit upon India? the peculiar circumstances of the country. Railways 
| TAS go Veitta (120), 20th may have proved beneficial to Western couutries by 


stimulating their trade and providing employment and 
ce excellent facilities for travel to the inhabitants thereof. But can we say the sare 
i thing with respect to India ? Railways have veritably proved a curse rather than 
: _ a blessing to this country. First, let us consider the effects of railways upon 
« Indian trade. Has the trade of the country been expanded by railways ? 
ae If we were to zo into this question a little minutely, we shall find that rail- 
oe ways have proved one of the causes of the oft-recurring famines in India. 
The large stock of grains, which used to be hoarded up in grain-pits 
all over the country before the advent of railways, is now drained away 
— from the country. As the capital invested in railways is foreign capital, all 
i ~- the profits accruing therefrom goes out of the country. As to the facili- 
ee is ties for travel which railways provide, we may say that our countrymen 
are obliged to endure quietly all sorts of insults while travelling on railways. 
Be > railways provide employment to natives? No. All places carrying a 
a salarv of Rs, 100 and upwards are treated as close preserves for Europeans, 
ae). Why, Railway Companies intend to show even greater magnanimity towards 
natives in this respect at no distant date. The Railway Conference, which met 
at Delhi at the time of the Delhi Durbar, has not finished its deliberations and 
the authorities of the Railway Companies seem bent upon excluding natives 
_ from railway service at all cost and hazard. From all these circumstances one 
“can easily judge how far railways are of real benefit to India. 


a ot RL eronee Municipalities, 
oo SB “A Nasik correspondent of the Udyamotkarsha and Lokaseva writes :— 
a fk 1s ee -” A Municipal Ward election recently took place here, 
_ _» Complaint sbont the lack ‘I'here was only one candidate who offered himself 
mblic. interest in a for election, and both he and his constituents took 
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“election a puré farce? Voters tay possibly plead igno- 


as a matter of formality. Was not this 


tance of the right bestowed on them by Government, but it is certainly the 
duty of one who comes forward to represent them on the Municipal Board 
to enlighten them upon the subject and to explain to them their rights and 
obligations in civic matters, 


83. ‘ Lately we had occasion to pay a visit to Tatta, once the capital of 
Sind, and expected to find a magnificent town in 
Affairs of the Tatta Munici- keeping with its former glory, but we were grievously 


pality. disappointed. Although the town is the head-quarters 
ao vole ee ae Mukhtyarkar and possesses a Municipality, 


the approach to it is’ miserable heap of ruins presenting 
the appearance of a deserted grave-yard. The town itself is by no means in 4 
sanitary condition. We wonder what the thirty sweepers employed there by the 
Municipality are doing. No suitable arrangement is made for the supply of 
drinking water to the inhabitants. There is not a single well in the town. 
People get their water from what are called tanks, but which are really cess- 
pools more or less, Although there is good water in them now, we found these 
so-called tanks in a condition which betrays gross neglect on the part of the 
Municipality. We do not understand on what that body spends the sum of 
Rs. 28,000 provided for annually in its budget. As yet the little town has been 
spared from any pestilential disease, but should plague or cholera break out in 
it in future the civic fathers will find it hard to cope with the epidemics 
owing to the contaminated supply of water and the unhealthy and dirty 
condition of the streets. The Municipal Secretary should pay greater attention 
to the sanitation and lighting of the town. Wells should be sunk in thé 
beds of the present tanks, and the tanks themselves improved.” 


34. We must enter our emphatic protest against the changes in the 
Improvement ‘Trust’s scheme for the construction of 
Operations of the Bombay a new road leading from Queen’s Road to Carnac 


"Teates Bandehés (53) Bundar, which have been accepted by the Board at 
Sek Jean ’ the suggestion of the Land Committee. The changes 


seem to have been made not in the interests of better 
sanitation but with a view to improve the financial position of the Trust. Thus 
a number of new properties are proposed to be acquired, which the original 
scheme had left untouched, for no other reason than to enable the Trust to 
make an enormous profit by selling them again to the public after the scheme 
is completed. ‘This procedure, we are constrained to say, is very unfair to 
house-owners and tends moreover to needlessly unsettle the value of house 
property inthe city toa considerable extent. Again, the revised scheme leaves 
out the improvement of Shaikh Memon Street owing to.the heavy outlay 
required to purchase houses.in that locality. It is much to be regretted that 
the improvement of this notoriously insanitary part of the city should be thrust 
aside merely on financial grounds. If the Trust is allowed to proceed with its 
schemes in this arbitrary and slip-shod manner, the public must abandon all 
hope of real improvement being effected in the sanitary condition of the 
city. It is high time that Government placed salutary checks on the Trust’s 
vagaries in the interests of the public, 


Native States. 


35. “The case filed against Police Inspector Naraindas by the Raja of 
. Puri for abusing him and breaking open the doors of 

Sequel of the suit brought ~, 5 = SF 
by the Raja of. Puri iataok his zunana, has resulted in the acquittal of the former. 


the local Police Inspector. So the responsibility for the gross indignities inflicted 
. gag (44), 27th June, upon the Raja cannot be fixed on any one. The 
S: om , Raja can obtain justice neither against Mr.‘ Garret, 


who issued the illegal warrant, nor against the Police who executed it. When 
a man in the position of the Raja, who is the spiritual head of the Jagannath 
cult and the recognized superintendent of the Jagannath temple, could be roughly 
treated and—what is more noteworthy still—with all the resources at his com- 
mand fail to get redress, can the honour of any man in the country be siid to be 
safe? Sucha state of affairs is not calculated to shed lustre on thé British raj;” 


a » “Bome times the ways: of Government are inexplicable. An instance 

“ifthe Goverdiment of ‘India 12 Point is the recent resolution of the Government in 
¥ he Chit ‘of Bilkha the. matter of Vala Naja of Bilkha,a fourth class Chief 
Kithiawé in Kaéthidwdr. Last August, he was charged with 
“aja Bondhu (24), 28th the murder of one of his servants. The alleged 
oe - offence was not committed in British territory nor was 

he acc a British subject. He was in no way amenable to the municipal 
‘oourts of this country, but the Government as the paramount authority has 
the power to inquire into the fitness of a Chief to govern his State and if found 
coat he could be punished for political reasons. The procedure, however, adopt- 
ed in the present case was peculiar.......1. It appears that the Chief wasin a 
ae Native State whence he was induced to go within the jurisdiction of the 
oS Political Agent of Kathidwdr. No sooner did he oross the Agency limits 
than he was told that. he was under arrest on acharge of murder, and 
was taken to the police lock-up and thence to an Agency Magistrate, 
being taken backwards and forwards’ hand-cuffed and on foot. No regard 
whatsoever was paid to his dignity as a feudatory Chief. Even in the case 
of a criminal who is not a feudatory Chief some consideration is shown to his 
dignity.. It is not at all necessary to treat an accused person with indignity. 
So eet as he is not proved to be guilty he must be presumed to be innocent, 
and should be treated accordingly. In certain cases it may be necessary to 
restrict the liberty of accused persons, but Vala Naja’s case was the first in 
which a feudatory Chief was treated with indignity. At the worst he 
should have been treated as one accused of a political crime. There have been 
a few instances in which Talukdars were accused of heinous crimes like 
= murder, but they were treated with greater considerationthan Vala Naja. They 
“eae had not the misfortune to be in the police lock-up or to be hand-cuffed. 
Vala Naja applied unsuccessfully to the Government. The Government, 
however, ordered after the magisterial inquiry that he should be tried by 
om a special Commission and not by the ordinary sessions court, thus showing 
EB that the ordinary courts had no jurisdiction to try him. An independent 
es Commission was appointed consisting of the Sessions Judge of Ahmedabad, 
‘and the late Judicial Assistant of Kathidwér, thus recognizing the status of the 

aceused, Before the Commission there was 2 very lengthy trial of the accused. 

An ordinary sessions court would have given its judgment as soon as the trial. was 

over, but by the terms of their appoimtment this Commission was asked to send 

roast in a report to the Government at the conclusion of the trial. ‘Though there was 
Tae no formal pronouncement cf the judgment of the Commission, it was very well 
known that the Commission could not have sent a report adversely to the Chief. 
The witnesses befare the Commission. deposed that they were tutored to make 
incriminating statements before the committing magistrate which they withdrew 
before the Commission. These witnesses were all the time kept under strict 
police surveillance, thus excluding the suggestion that the witnesses were tutor- 
ed by the accused. Nearly six months after the completion of the trial, 
the Government have just issued a resolution sentencing the accused to 
deportation and placing him under close surveillance at Ahmednagar. The 
ee resolution is cleverly worded. Not a word has been said about the trial 
a before the special Commission, or about the result of this trial.. One can safely 
-— . giean from it that the accused was acquitted of the offence under inquiry by 
the Commission, but has been sentenced by Government for some other offence. 
Metter’ The wording of this resolution clearly leads to the inference that he has 
not been found guilty of the offence with which he was charged, but that he has 
iausad unheard for general misconduct. He was under trial ona 

eciiic and one fails to see how he could be punished for his general 
} oe net. If he was found, after a proper inquiry, unfit to rule his estate, no 
me /have raised a voice against the step taken by the Government ; what 
it againstis the method adopted in his trial........... This is a matter 
y the ights and privileges of feudatory Chiefs, and ought not to be 
e 2 to est.here. df the Chief has not been found guilty of the specific 
on wee: laid agains’ ‘him, his. arrest and subsequent confinement on that charge 
gene illegal; ar Y id: the: ‘Governm nt pedi rightly be made. to answer for this 
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37. ‘*We congratulate the Maharaja of Kolhdpur on the fresh mark of: 
confidence he has received from the Bombay Govern- 
The Bombay Government ment. His Highness has been presented with a 
—s the Maharaja of Kolhi- Figrita by the Bombay Government—which was 
ee be Se (20), 29th handed over to him by the Political Agent personal- 
June, Eng. cols. ly—restoring to him full sovereign powers over his 
feudatories. These powers were exercised till now by 
the Political Agent under the treaty of 1862; and we are further told that His 
Highness contemplates giving extended powers to his feudatories. Congra- 
tulations are equally due to Lord Northcote’s Government on the step 
they have taken, for we cannot but value the act both as a mark of 
generous appreciation of tne loyalty, statesmanship and administrative abilities 
of an enlightened feudatory, and as a pledge that the British Government is 
willing and prepared to take every opportunity it can to add to the influence 
and position of the feudatory Chiefs and Princes, provided the enlarged powers 
are not misused against the Suzerain Power, and are exerted for the good 
of the State rather than for the Chief’s personal aggrandisement, The action 
of Government will also be a telling reply to critics who without sufficient 
justification are disposed to question the motives and intentions of the British 
Government towards its feudatories.”’ 


38. ‘“ We oiferour most sincere congratulations to our enlightened and 
kind-hearted Chhatrapati Maharaja on the new mark 
Samarth (36), Ist July, of favour which His Highness has obtained at the 
soy ee tne nist hands of the British Government. The Kharita 
Marétha Din yn (34), sent to the Maharaja by His Excellency Lord North- 
30th Juno. cote, through Colonel Ferris, clearly shows the high 
opinion which the Bombay Government have formed 
of the administrative capacity of the Kolhapur Durbar. The British Govern- 
ment has handed over to His Highness full powers of criminal jurisdiction 
over the Treaty Jahagirdars, which were withheld fromthe Kolhapur Durbar 
by the agreement entered into by the British Government in 1862 with the then 
Maharaja of Kolhapur........... Wesincerely hope that His Highness will continue 
to enjoy the confidence and favour of the British Government. Wealso pray 
to God to give long life to our enlightened Maharaja to enjoy the special 
privileges which the British Government has bestowed upon His Highness in 
recognition of his administrative capacity.” [The Indu Prakdsh and the 
Mardtha Din Bandhu make similar remarks, | 


39, The Mahrdatta, in the course of an article on the speech delivered 
: by Colovel Ferris on the occasion of the recent instal- 
Q ene to the Sdugli jation at SAngli, writes :—‘* We are afraid Colonel Ferris 
‘Mahrdtte (7), 28th June. 18 not aware of the requisites of a Hindu adoption. 
Giving and taking form the factum valet of adoption. 
And the consent of the taker counts for nothing unless it is accompanied by the 
consent of the giver of the boy in adoption. ‘The Political Agent ought to have 
shown as much solicitude to ascertain the wishes of the boy whom Government 
were pleased to select in the present case. Gangabai, the mother of Vinayakrao 
(now Chintamanrao), had petitioned Government urging the claims of her 
son to the Sangli Gddi on their attention. The Government of His Excel- 
lency Lord Northcote did not even care to send a reply to this memorialist 
when, as a matter of fact, her prayer was unconditionally granted. The Political 
Agent, following in the wake of his superiors, did not even condescend to com- 
municate to the memorialist Gangabai the news of the selection of her boy made 
by Government and did not think it a ee of his duty to obtain her consent to 
the adoption of her son im case such an adoption was deemed necessary. 
The result of this’ scheming was that the hideous nature of the doctrine of 
selection was manifest in all its ugliness at Sangli, and Gangabai, when asked 
at the eleventh hour to consent to theadoption of her boy, declined on the 
reasonable ground that as her son was already installed onthe gddi, the adoption 
ceremony was superfluous and uncalled for. An ultimatum was sent and a. 
reply was demanded within one hour! Ultimately by the good sense and wisdom 
of Gangabai the difficulty was solved and the adoption ceremony per- 
formed.......... One question which suggests itself is, what would be the conse- 
con $42—7 


qmeonces:if tlhe: wife of a deceased: Chief declines to adopt the boy installed on the 
gddé by the-selection of Government:? It is clear that such a boy would have 
oe. no loons standi-so far as the private property of the ruling Chief is concerned. 
ee Under Hindu law a boy acquires no status whatsoever until he is formally 
— adopted into a family. If ever such a contingency as is referred to above 
were: to arise, the private property of the deceased Chief would go to the boy 
adopted by his wife and the gddi would be held by the boy installed 
on. it by the sweet will of the Government. Under these circumstances 
hew would it be possible to maintain the representation and dignity of the 
houses. of the ruling Chiefs and Princes when the very act of Government 
would lead to their total and abject dissolution? The families or rather 
the heuses of the ruling Chiefs and Princes occupy a prominent position 
because they are identified with their governments or gddis. A separation 
between the two would eventually bring about the downfall of the ruling 
families and reduce the Chiefs to the low position of commoners or rather worse 
than commoners. Woe betide the day when the portfolio of the Political 
Department falls into the hands of persons, whose powerful intellect exhausts 
itself in bringing about this odious severance by contumacious hair-splitting 
and absurd quibbling. The doctrine of selection reiterated with such dogged 
pertinacity at Jat, Akalkot, Mira] (Junior) and Sdngli has rendered the adoption 
sanads, the cherished and coveted charters of ruling Chiefs and Princes, useless 
and has led to a total renunciation of the assurances conveyed by the Proclama- 
tion of 1858. We have indicated above the threatened consequences if this 
perverse policy is tenaciously adhered to in future. The circumstances under 
which the adoption sanads were issued and the benevolent results that ensued 
therefrom are too patent to need recapitulation here. These sanads strengthen- 
ed the ties of loyalty and affection to the British throne as the anxiety of 
the ruling Chiefs and Princes about the continuity of the succession in ,their 
family was thereby completely assuaged. But the present divorce between 
the family and the gadi—the inevitable outcome of the doctrine of selection 
—is likely to alienate the attachment of the Princes and Chiefs of India to the 
Imperial throne. His Excellency Lord Curzon has shown a keen sense of justice 
in installing Vinayakrao Bhau Saheb on the Sdngli Gadi. May we noi expect 
that His Lordship would show the same vigour and independence of character 
in totally annihilating this mischievous doctrine of selection ?”’ 


40, ‘*Colonel Ashby’s decision in the Pdlitana temple case will not have 


. es : pleased either side, for the complainants are told that 
ie The Péliténa temple case. the action of the Pdlitana Durbar was perfectly justi- 
ae | an oy Sappe ay er (G1), fiable uader the Agency decision of 1880, and the 
i 9sth June. Durbar is told not to invade again the sacred precincts 


a | of the temples with ‘shoes on,’ since it is calculated 
~ to offend the religious susceptibilities of the Jains. To us this ‘shoe’ incident 
ap ears, in spite of all explanations and excuses, the most wanton and unpardon- 
able that has ever been reported from a Native State in recent years. It is 
impossible to believe that any one of those alleged to be guilty of it could not 
have been conscious-of the effect if would produce onthe minds of the Jain 
ie pilgrims, Nothing but an exaggerated idea of its official dignity and position 
ee - could have beguiled the Durbar into an act, which, kad it occurred in British 
ae territory and through the blundering instrumentality of some European officer, 

ee ‘ould have aroused violent. denunciation from one end of the country to the 
Other. So much about one side of the question. As to the complaining 
‘party, would it not have been possible for it to obtain redress without rush- 
tng to the Agency Court? A little more tact, not to say forbearance, 
would. have undoubtedly produced better results. For ‘offended religious 
susceptibilities’ no reparation, it was evidently thought, would be an adequate 
wolatium save severe official reprimand to the Durbar; and so a rush was made 
o the 4 . Court, with the result. that a ‘don’t do it again’ has been 
a cost of money and feeling which must have made the more 
i among the complainants wish that. they had been better advised.”’ [The 
~~ Jain on the other hand, writes:—We have nothing but praise for the able and 
© tuapattial, decision of Major Ashby in the Pélitéva temple case, ‘The decision 
" toay prove unpalatable to the Thakor of. Pliténa, but it is sure to be welcomed 
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by the Jain community at large, for Major Ashby has made it clear that the 
Thakor’s: action in walking on the sacred hill with shoes on was quite un- 
justifiable. } 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


41, Sir Henry Cotton having refused to preside over the ensuing session 
of the Congress at Madras, the presidentship was 
Presidentship of the ensu-' offered to Mr. Herbert Paul, a prominent member of 
ing. as ore gg (53) the House of Commons and late Editor of the London 
99th June; Kal "(i07), ‘9-4 Daily News. The last mail brings the news that 
July. Mr. Paul has accepted the offer. The formality of an 
invitation to him from the various Conference Com- 
mittees in the country yet remains to be gone through. [The Kd writes :— 
It is strange that our people should strive hard to secure a European Pre- 
sident for the Congress. This is practically an admission that we cannot do 
without the help of Englishmen, while the principal aim of the Congress 
movement is to enable us to manage our affairs without such help. We 
are aware that many plausible arguments are urged in favour of a European 
President for the Congress. It is said for instance that by selecting Europeans 
to preside over the deliberations of the Congress, India’s affairs will attract 
British sympathy and that such Presidents will befriend our country’s cause 
in Parliament. But we think there is not much in such arguments. It is 
idle to hope that an Englishman, however sympathetic he may be towards 
India, will support our cause at the sacrifice of British interests. So long as 
we try to raise the superstructure of our national institutions on the foundation 
of British help, it will not be strong nor lasting. | 


42. “A chapter of the orthodox Brahmin community of Poona met on 


Sunday evening last at Khasgiwala’s Wada in Shu- | 


Brahmin orthodoxy in krawar Peth for the consideration of disciplinary 
¥ "ees iiss (2), 30th Measures for inducing certain straying sheep of the 
oe ee community to return to the orthodox fold. About 

three huncred Brahmins were present,and among others 
the following gentlemen were conspicuous, Sardars Bala Saheb Raste, Bala Saheb, 
Natu,. Damdere’ Kesheo Shastri Damle, Malwankar Shastri, Phadke Shastri 
Krishna Shastri, Mate, Apparao Vaidya, Tulsibagwala, &c. The proceedings 
were opened by Sardar Bala Saheb Natu, who proposed that Rao Kesheo Shastri 
Damle should preside over the deliberations of the assembly, which was 
seconded by Balaji Naik Kelkar and unanimously adopted. The Shastri 
then took his seat on the presidential cushion, and spoke at length on the 
havoc made in the community by the unbridled behaviour of the Reform party, 
He said it was necessary to check the spread of Reform fads in order to preserve 
their existence as leaders of the Aryan nation. He cited authorities from the 


Manu Smriti, Dharm Sindhu and other acknowledged authorities on Shastric — 


law and observed that it was conclusively proved long ago that widow marriages 
were against the spirit and principle of that law. ‘The solitary couplet in the 
Parashara Smriti enjoining widow-marriages under certain conditions was 
negatived by the overwhelming voice of other expounders of religious law. 
After the President, Bala Saheb Natu addressed the meeting in the same strain. 


He was followed by Mr. Apparao Vaidya, the well-known member of the local 


Bar, who made a spirited speech urging the preservation of Hindu orthodox 

intact at all cost. He said that in the beginning of June Mr. Kolhatkar of 
Nagpur gave his daughter (born of the widow he married in the early eighties) 
in marriage to Mr. Gharpure of the Indian Civil Service. ‘We have nothing 
to do with that shesalliance,’ said the speaker, ‘ but my purpose in alluding to 
it here is that a number of Brahmin gentlemen attended the pre-nuptial ceremony 
of the Akshat procession. Most of these gentlemen were heretofore looked upon 
as of the orthodox way of thinking,’ At all events they had never distinguished 
themselves as pronounced reformers. To allow these men and others to 
recklessly discard the ancient customs and usages of the Brahmin community 
and thus enable them. to violate the sanctity of the Brahmin home was y 
great danger. It was, therefore, the business of every one present, as it was 
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The committee should call before them 
wedding of Mr. Gharpure and re 
uct @ w up reports for submission to His 
final orders. Mr. Kelkar’s proposition was then put 
nd carried by a large majority, and the meeting dispersed. The 
were conducted in an orderly manner throughout.” 
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proposed that a committee of ten 


ad 


to book the: 
. Vaidya finished his 
leading - 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whetherthe facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect what 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 
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No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ag 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...|Weekly ... _... John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ee 
Dai Telegraph and} Poona ... ...| Daily ...  — «»e| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 550 
3 ae Werwld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ‘ 
3 East and West eee eee Bombay see e090 Monthly eee eee Behramji MerwaAnji Malabari ; Parsi ; 51; J. P. 1,000 
a 
4 | Indian Social Reforme®...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bra4hman ; 36 see 500 
5 | Karachi Chronicle .«-| Karachi .. ae a iS ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 _.,. 400 
¢ | Kéthidwdr Times | R&jkot ... a) ae ...| Prataéprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
a“ ager) ,. 35. 
ahratta ... < »-| Poona .., ...| Weekly... »».| NATSIN hint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
7 1* Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. ” 
~ Oriental Review sae eee Bombay eee eec Do. eee : eee R. S. Rustomji eee eee eee eee ee6e ee 
g | Phenix ... ss e+} Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... wee] Daily ove ---| Mr. Sangar, European;49 ... ws, 500 
and Military Gazette. ” 
11 | Railway Times ......| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..| 1,000 
19 |Sind Gazette ... «| Kardchi... _...| Bi-weekly ...) M.DeP. Webb ... 3 ... ww el = 500 
13 Sind Times os a oa eee ok a eee as Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 one 200 
14 | Voice of India ... ...| Bombay... soo] Weekly ... ...|Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P&4rsi ; Ol; 1,300 


J. E. ; 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


15 Deshabhakt& ei .... Baroda ... mae Weekly cea re Vasantl4l Sunderld4l Desai; Hindu (Nagar 1,300 
Brahman); 41. 


| . 
1g | Gujaréti ... ...  ...| Bombay... ...) Do. 4. «| Ichhérém Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti} 4,000 
. Bania) ; 50. 3 


17. ; Gujarat Mitr’. ... ost OE ses | re ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 4 st voe| 600 
1g | Gujarst Punch... Rie Ahmedabad esol DO. | coe -.-| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 cee 600 
19 ) Hindi Punch... __....| Bombay we} Do. wes oe| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 _—, 800 


20 Jaim-e-Jamshed see eee Do. see eee Daily 2ee ee Jehangir Behram ji Marzhbaén ; Parsi ; 54 Pet 3,000 


91 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Vo, eee oe Weekly eee ese Framji Cowasji Mehta > Parsi ; o4 eeu’ eer 2,900 


22 Kathidwadr News... oes] PAJKOt oo. ...| Bi-weekly | Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... on | nei 400 


ee | —{ Do. .c. ese| Dov. coo ese] Bholdnéth Vishwanéth; Hindu (Audich| 500 
yg | Kathidwar Times 0 | Brahman) ; 34. ( | 
94 | Praja Bandhv ... .... Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... © “ J SS, ” ares Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 500 
| man) ; 34. , 
95 | Rdst Goftér wee eee| Bombay ves| Dos eee see] P&llonji Barjorji Des&i; Pérsi; 52 ... “4 1,550 


95 | Satya Vakta oe oe ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavla] Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrimli 
, oe : Bania) ; 37, 
9 | Shri Sayaji-Vijay .e.| Baroda ... w.| Weekly... . ...| Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 wef 4,200 


93 |Suryi Prakésh ... | @urat ...  ...| Do. -» +) Umedram = Nagindas Dfy&bhéi; Hindu| 200 
, 7 (Bania) ; 25. : : eae 
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soe] Weekly eee eee Rev. Mr. 7. E. Abbott eee eee 
at OO ene | Hari Naérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Br4hman); 36 
...| Bi-weekly, _...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
: Manager being Ddimodar S4vildram Yande; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; 38. 
...| Weekly... ..| S&vl4ram .Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
...| Bi-weekly -+.| Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdéhman) ; 32. 
...| Weekly ... -»-| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
aia eee coe Kolh&pur eee Do. ee? eee Vina aray an J oshi ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
1: ee veces : Brahman); 34. 
| Shri Saydji Vijay oss| Baroda 4. eS oer .».| Démodar Sdvl4r4m Yandeg Hindu (Maratha) ; 
Subodh Patrika eee on Bombay... eee Do. eee eee — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r ) > 
9. 
Sudhdrak ... son «| Poona ..., i “aa ooo} Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hivdu (Chit- 
} p&awan Brahman) ; 36. 
: ! £03 ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
a ato , nglo-Lusitano .«.| Bombay. ...| Weekly... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... — ses 
La a 
es BO amD ConcaniIum. 
ae 42°10 Bombacnec _... »..| Bombay. ..| Weekly... aon F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 oa wit 
3 Wa . Aneio-Srinp1. | 
. 48) Al-Heq ...  .....s.{ Sukkur... ...| Weekly... __...| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
eo LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
oh (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
PS See Fee | Muhammadan ; 36. 
oe. Se SORA 0. 28 cece = derabad! Do. w« ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 _—.y... 
a ys 2s 
| 45 Sindhi... =... «| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. ... - ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
on Ancro-Uspv. 
i 460) Muslim Herald ...  ...| Bombay... —...| Daily... +...) Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Pie’ : Muhammadan ; 29. 
‘ | se 
& 
me Weekly aoe ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 
- Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
eee Bijdpur i eee Do. eee TT Annaji —— Jorabur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
f a Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41. : 
ie ee Da S a ese ee Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
" hy | | nastha Bréhman); 27. 
er oy Ism&il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
«| Mén&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 47 _—... 
od Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 34. | 
»»-| Mahashankar Lallubliai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti 
| Bréhman) ; 34. 
: Ber 7, - eee Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; Parsi > 45 eae ece 
» we ovo| KSshidas Bhagvindés; Hindu (Kfchis, ice. 
1“) evegetabl slin); 4. 
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57 | Din Mani... eve -++| Broach ... eee] Weekly ... »».| Nath&l4l Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 


7 Bania) ; 25. 
58 | Fursad ... eee +++! Bombay ... _ ee.| Monthly »»| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 44... oes 600 a 
59 | GapSep ... ove war Ae oon ee-| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehéngir Murzbén; Pdrsi;27 425 4 


60 | Hitechchhu cee ---| Ahmedabad 2) Do. coc ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
61 Jain eee eee ees Do. eee eee Weekly ees 


62 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... jaa: aa oa .--| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 -s+| 1,000 
63 | Kaira Vartaman ... es} Kaira... ‘a: fa “a ---| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
64 | K4thidwddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad ...} Do... -»-| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 


65 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .../ SAdra ... ue 2 poe iebiee 


66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos) Naved@ri .... coo] «=e ace ---| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 5 eee wi 800 


67 | Nure Elam oe «e>| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly... e-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 - 600 


68 | Ny4yadarshak ... -eo/ Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdlal Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
ee ae : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra 106 ---| Karachi... ..-| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 275 


70 | Praja Pokar vee coo} Surat -»-| Weekly ... --| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... = eee 400 


71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ondk A ie .«-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Punch Dand ove ee ee ee cot DO > eee ee-| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania), 700 
42. 
73 | Samsher Bahadur... cee} Ahmedabad ...} Do. eee »-.| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
3 Bania) ; 61. : 
74, |Sdanj Vartamén ... _...| Bombay... coo! Daily ove .«-/ Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
} (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
: (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


) 75 |Sind Vartaman ... -e*| Karachi ... ooo} Weekly ove sal sais se 
76 «| Stri Bodh... coe ee eee -e-| Monthly --+| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
77 |SuratAkhbér  .. «..) Surat... “s Weekly... _...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... | 300 
78 |Svadesh Banodhu... —...| Mahudha e+| Do, 6 — «++| Anopsi Mdneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);| 175 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ---| Kaira... = es oes 5. Pdndurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani| 1,487 
0 | Brahman) ; 36. 


\ HIND! 


80 Pandit ese see -60 Poona eee ees 


Weekly ... -+-| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
7 ‘jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
0 | 81 | Shri -Venkateshvar Sam&-| Bombay... a. Se aes ---| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. - Brahman) ; 38. 
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00 § 82 | Digvijaya... see ree, Gadag ov -..| Weekly... . «| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 : 
| : | (Devang,'Ling4ayat) ; 36. : 

83 | Hubli Patra see | Hubli... = +} Do. ... eee] Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 ae 
800 


Loki Bandhu ... ak a ol ee | Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 180 

, (Deshasth Brahman); 40. : 

Loka Mitra ove »-| Haveri (Dhar-; Do. ... - ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| war). Brahman) ; 27. 

Rajahansa... eee e-| Dharwar al a a eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
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84, Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar eee Do. ese - : ie (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar ; Hindu 4 

00 | { (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 33. > 
: (2) Anndchérya Bél4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu s 

: (Deshasth Brahman) ; v4. ' 3 
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fos} | Edition, © | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
eee E | 
Bee OO | | ooo} Doane eee) Weekly .0- ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan/ 300 
Pe ese Bréhman ); 59. | 
23 ; eee} Dhulia ... oo i ae eo} Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ye a Breéhman) ; 30. | 
‘9 91 : me a -o+| Ratndgiri oom : we »»+| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi; Hindu (Vani); 27. ... 400 
92 | Belgaum Samachar ..-| Belgaum... fe a oo e+-| Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brihman); 325 
40. 
93°| Bhu't ove -» +i Bombay ...| Monthly -:| Anandrao Rdmchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
| (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
94 | Chandanshu aa oe} TAsgaon ... ...| Weekly ... .»»| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
96 | Chandrak4fnt soe .»»| Ohikodi ... i a .»., Ganesh Moreshwar Khéddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
- 96 Chandrodaya ee eos| Chiplan ... shel: a. ha ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
97 | Chikiteak ... soe eo+| Belgaum a: a »-.| Abd4ji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
: 41. 
98 Chitragupta eee pect MAE ses hal: aa --| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
rahman) ; 38. 
S 99 | Dakshin Vritta ... .«.| Kolhdpur al .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
2 | seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
< 100 | Deshakélavartamin o++| Erandol ese oa |. a eee .»-| Mah4adey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
. (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
‘ . 401 | Dherwir Vritta ... oo+>} Dharwar eo ee ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
‘ Pe | , Hindu vow wan Brahman) ; 53. 
‘102"| Dnyin S4gar  ...—- ««s| Kolhdpur ia fies ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah-| 250 
, | man); 38. 
: 103°} Hindu Punch ... cco] TRAM can <> cee) §©=6DQ,cee ...| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
: : Brahman); 39. . | 
104 Jagadddarsh one ..| Ahmednagar... DO. cee »» Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
piwan Brahman); 60. . 
106° Jagadhitechchhu ... -«-| Poona ... a eee -+»| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,200 
: wan Brahman) ; 73. 
106 Jagatsumichér.... on it - a ae Pin = A’baji Raije; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
fe 107 | Kal Hed mai we-| Poona ... a ee -»-| Shivra4m Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 56,400 
age rib ‘ (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
oe 108 Kalpatarn ... ne -«-| Shol&pur a ae see Govied Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
. : Brahman ;. 44. | 
** -. JOO Karmanuk ‘ae ves} POONAce. -— ee ...| Hari Ndérdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
OT Se aie ii | Brahman) ; 36. . 
110° | Keral Koxil ote »»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly vd aw _ ee Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
ae . , rahman) ; 48. : : 
111] Kesari iia = ,«.| Poona ... ..| Weekly ... ...| BAl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
ee at | | (Chitpawan Braéhman); 46. | 
ea 112| Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... me Sa ...| Bhau .Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Bie 3 Pigg ee Brahman) ; 25. ‘te 
“ ane 113" khéndesh Vaibhav =e ey =< =o ...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
Se ae ees pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
oe qua : bes | Vengarla ca ae aes ...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
I eee | Brahman); 26. 
oe | SAtéra ... =— i ‘aoe ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ;s Hindu (Mar4tha 150 
38. 
i. eg | aa Sk: ee | Kashindth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
‘ Brabman) ; 48. 
»-| Bombay... os} Daily... -ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
eee Do. eee Gee Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
-.| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... eo. Narsappu Abauna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 oy | 100 
sine soe) N&sik ... me er: | ae ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
| | Bréhman) ; 27. 
eee} Vi8hnu RAnichandra .Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhmany; 49. | 
eo} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshssth 890 
.) Bréhman); 30. , 
-»»|-Vithal Keshav Limaye;. Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
: Bréhman):32 . - , 
eee} Govind. 25 Bidkar; Hindu (Deshast 100 
. ; ;' 
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No. Name of Publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. les. 
Manitn1—continued. : 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ..  ...| Vadgaon ...| Weekly ..  ...) Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 500 
Bradhman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... |: a ae ...| Nard4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratn& ... reo] DATSL — ove «>| Monthly ...| drling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
128 | Pratod ... oe --o| Islampur | Weekly... ---| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. | 
129 | Raghav Bhushan... =e lee a) a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 | Satya Mitra ci ,..| Malegaon a a ove — Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
131 | Satya Shodhak ... woe) Ratnagiri sod OR ae ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
132 | Shéhu Vijay... oo ee Bee »| Do. .,. | Gopdl Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar ses| SHoldpur ik 2 ome »..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméti) ; 44 inn 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda ic oe: .».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. : 
135 | Shri Shahu cae wee| DALATA cee ———' ao oes po | Hart Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
186 | Shubh Suchak ... al a we a a me ...| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
137 |Sumant ... ae vee] RATA coe oo Bk: 6M ««+| Mahaddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 960 
tha Br&hman) ; 33. 
138 | Sudarshan... poh cost ARMNOENNNNE. acl DO: cic .e.| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@#wan 400 
| Brahman); 36. 
139 | Sudhdkar ... = «e.| Pen cee et BR as «| Nara@yan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... ees) DOMDAY ove ot aa > sae ...| Ganesh Nariyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartddarsh . ... * «| Malvan... week. ae cae .-.| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., 
142 | Vidya Vilas ak ..»| Kolhapur ont DOs cas ...| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-} 609 
pawan Breéhman); 48. 
143 | Vidydrthi... oii vic] SUMMEMEURE.  ocel ER tes ..., saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
| Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdr ...| Bombay... .-.| Monthly... eee| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ‘se 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittase@r ... oe =o | oe eoo| Weekly ... .... uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; dl. 
146 | Vritta Sudha a ...| Sdthra cee ft a oe wes} Laxman Vaman Khatavkaér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&#hman) ; 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri_ ... pve 5 DOO sis ot: 2m ee ...| Nana Ddd4aji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. : 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karechi... sos] 7 OUR es «e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muir-ul-Islam . ae yee} eee a ae ete eee} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; i 
65. | 7 
150 | Sind Sudhar re aut a oa “al Bea .»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 _..., 500 
151 | Sookree _... eee ot Oh es See eee --+| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
Urpo. : | | : 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay .--| Monthly ose ee, an Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
| ae (Sunni); 32. 
153 | Akhbér Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ee-| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; ak 
| as Muhammadan. 
154 | Eombay Punch Bahddur.} Do. ... sod co ae --.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamic Farrahk;} 1,500 
° Muhammadan ; 49. 
156 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar See: “er aot LS «ene Do. | do. aie 400 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
156 | Chandrika... one —_— one | BAgalkot vee] Weekly wo. «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| ' Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 
Siddheshvar ie) eek ef ae) dk Be ree Se ee Shivaji Powdr ;‘Hindu (Mar&tha); 125 
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Cliampsvati ... ...| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... ...| Krishnarso Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu| 150 
“g Deccan). (Brahman) ; 35. 


Gulbarga Samfchér ye] Gulbarga oe pena Parschrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Br&hman);| 350 


/) | Mapatitr any Sarsxerr. 
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: | 
ee ese} KolhApur -.-| Fortnightly ....| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brghman), . 


1) ALuz ... eve ...| Bombay... o++| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 sie eee 700 


otee—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
a in italics. 

> ~~ «6 The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
a list is printed in brackets after the name. 


fe . CG. The syst em of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List-ef the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


ae been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
| in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, / 


Dp. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical ag furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, andn some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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9 
- Politics and the Public Administration, ° 


1, In our last issue we asked our readers to find out for themselves the 
site idle tic causes that produced a féeling of alienation be- 
Kesari (111), 7th = tween Asiatics and Europeans, By a careful habit 
of self-introspection, one can find out the similarities 
and differences between one’s own countrymen and others. If any of our 
readers were to do so, he would find that in spite of seeming ties of affinity and 
cordial intercourse between Asiatics and Europeans, there can be no real harmony 
between them on account of their incompatible temperaments. A thick, invisible 
and impartible veil must always separate thetwo. What are the causes which set 
up this veil? Primarily speaking, these causes are (1) physical and (2) men- 
tal. It can easily be shown that there is a considerable divergence between 
the geographical features of the two continents, and that this divergence of 
physical characteristics has an important influence upon the character and 
temperament of the people inhabiting them. We shall take here only the 
most prominent of these physical features, There is first of ail the difference 
of size. Asia is four times as large as Europe in area. In point of population, 
too, there isalso a considerable, though not proportionately striking, difference. 
Thus while Europe has a population of 36 crores of souls, Asia has no less than 
838 crores. Of these, again, India and China claim between them 70 crores, 
leaving the wide expanse of the rest of Asia but thinly and sparsely populated. 
The population of Europe is more uniformly divided, and as there are not many 
mountain ranges in Europe, the inhabitants of the different European countries. 
can mix together freely and there are considerable facilities of inter-communi- 
cation. In Asia there are a number of great mountain ranges which effectually 
shut out the inhabitants of one country from all communication with those of 
another. In Europe there are many more islands than there are in Asia, and 
it is well-known that the spirit of daring and perseverance is naturally deve- 
loped among islanders than among people far removed from the sea. In 
Europe there are not extremes of heat and cold in one and the same place 
in different seasons of the year as in Asia. Asa rule, the climate is much more 
uniform and equable in Europe, and the people have to work under practically 
the same conditions throughout the year. In Asia this is hardly possible, 
The change in the seasons is much more marked, especially in the interior 
regions situated at a considerable distance from the sea, and while in the 
winter the cold is bitter and intense, the heat in summer is excessive and 
unbearable. Where climatic conditions are so violently fluctuating, it is idle 
to expect. that the population will be found capable of sustained or vigorous 
activity. Even Europeans cannot work in India at a uniform rate throughout 
the year and have to betake themselves to the hills during the hot weather. 
Whatever pride some people may feel about their own individual capacities 
and powers of industry, there is no gainsaying the fact that man is after 
all the creature of his environment. In Asia the environment is, save in a 
few favoured countries like Japan, generally unfavourable to the growth of 
industry and civilisation, and this being the case, it does not lie in the mouth 
of the more favourably situated Europeans to boast of their superior industry 
or refinement. Were they to be placed in the same unfavourable environment, 
they, too, would degenerate into Asiatic dullards. If the Asiatic lags behind 
the European in the intellectual and industrial race, the fault is not his but of 
the environment in which he finds himself placed, and his European rival can 
hardly lay claim to any inherent superiority. 


2, “ When Lord Salisbury laid do wn his office, it was apprehended that the 


> withdrawal of so strong and sagacious a statesman from 
 England’s relations with the helm of the Empire might prove a great dis- 
the Foreign Powers. advantage to England, especially in her foreign re- 


Voice of India (14), 11th 


July. lations. Both at home and abroad His Majesty’s 


Ministers are not perhaps now spoken of with the 
same respect and sense of fear as were evoked by the name of the Grand 
Old Man of the Conservative Party. But since Lord Salisbury’s resigna- 
tion, England’s foreign policy has been marked by one noticeable,’ and bv no 
means unwelcome, feature—the abandonment of the policy of splendid isolation. 
won 865—3 
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diffidence of the noble lord’s successors seems to haye driven them to 
ees with other Powers. They have linked the United States and 
with Bi E pgland in a common bond of political relationship in the Far East, 
no formal treaty has been concluded with the former Government. 
the King has played a most prominent part in winning friends for England 
nthe Continent of Europe. The exchange of friendly visits between His 
Majesty and the President of the French Republic, with the popular 
~ @nthusiasm they have evoked, will undoubtedly form a landmark in the history 
of the relations between the two countries and will make the continued peace 
of the civilised world less uncertain than ever.’’ 


3. Although some of the European Powors withdrew their diplomatic 
ae representatives from Belgrade by way of a protest 
ma on on) 10a aie. against the inability of Prince Karageorgevitch to 
Perc. bring the regicides, who took part in the Belgrade 
tragedy, to book, the tenour of the messages sent to the new Servian King 
by some of the crowned heads of Europe shows that the step taken by the 
Powers is not to be looked upon as an act of deep political significance. 
The message sent by the Emperor of Austria is purely congratulatory, while 
King Edward of England, in ‘expressing his good will and good wishes for the 
new reign, hopes that Peter Karageorgevitch would succeed in restoring the 
name of Servia upon which,’ in His Britannic Majesty’s opinion, 
“recent events have left a regrettable stain.’ It is an inherent trait of British 
character to display a squeamish and scrupulous regard for the political ethics 
oo of other people. The moral progress of mankind is no doubt a desirable goal 
a. and the anxiety of the British to keep others in mind of the sanctity of moral 
i precepts is also not to be deprecated. Butisit not at the same time incumbent 
upon those, whose proud destiny it is to hold sway over a considerable portion of 
oe the earth’s surface, to obey in practice those principles of morality which they 
a | ceaselessly inculcate upon others? There are instances in English history 
i of rulers having waded knee-deep in blood before their accession to the throne. 
The sovereignty of India also was not acquired by the British without 
Hing blood. Even in the recent conquest of the Transvaal one foot of the 
ritish monarch may be said metaphorically to be upon the throne of that 
State while the other remains suspended as it were in a crimson pool of 
blood that surrounds it on all sides. Such a state of things is by no means 
Bee : peo peculiar to England. All monarchs, worthy of the name, have had to ascend 
SS peat * the throne after spilling blood or their ancestors have done so before them. 
Bee! We must look at such things not from our point of view but from that of those 
who are immediately connected with them. If we doso inthe case of the 
Servian tragedy, it will not appear so very shocking in our eyes. 


~~... 4, The Mad Mullah, as the British papers like to call him, is displaying 
ee eee a sort of fanatical bravery and in this respect can 
a Campaign against the eyen give points to the Boers. Only recently he 

oe err" Mullab. 3 killed several British officers, cut off their heads 

ombay Panch Bahddur pes 

(154), 29th June. and caused them to be hung up in his camp. This 
- is not the only reverse which the British have sus- 
‘tained i in their campaign against the Mullah. We do not know if our British 
officers have forgotten their arithmetic, ‘but they are always found blundering 
_ in their calculations about the enemy’s numbers and resources. It is the old 


tof the Boer war repeated once more in the sandy waste of Somaliland. 
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5. ** Law-makers are the most i ingenious of law-breakers. Mr. Chamber. 
AS lain’s despatch . to the Australian Common wealth 
ee Chamberlain and a: conveys to the latter a clever, but transparent, hint 
oe De taba of ‘coloured 5 to how an obnoxious provision of the Common- 
eee o eae 1 Lith wealth Post and ‘Telegraph Act may be circumvented. 
sa _ That Act provides that no contract or arrangement for 
Z 2 ge the carriage | of mails shall be entered into on behalf of 
~~ the Com mon’ i uns it contains 2 condition that only white labour shall be 
Bh kt ORR ah vad as in | wi 
employed in s 8, erlain profoundly regrets that such a law 
| ‘but now that it has been passed he'asks whether it may 
meh i. p BEEP the Commonwealth Government makes 
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no contract with the P. & O, Company, but the Postmaster-General of England 
makes a contract with it to carry mails to Australia and on the return voyage of 
the steamers to bring homeward mails from Australia : would the Commonwealth 
Governmont be acting against the law by merely putting the mails on board the 
vessels? That is the question put by Mr. Chamberlain. The answer perhaps 
depends upon whether the Commonwealth should pay, though not to the Com- 
pany, yet to the Home Government, for having arranged for the conveyance 
of the mails. ‘To allow the mails to be carried without payment of consider- 
ation may not be to arrange for the carriage of the mails within the meaning of 
an Act which aims at depriving coloured labour of the benefit of Australian 
employment directly or indirectly. But if the carriage of the mails has to be 
paid for, it matters little whether the ‘arrangement’ is made with the Com- 
pany or with the Postmaster-General. And why should the Colonial Secretary 
have recourse to all this sophistry P Because the Colonies are too powerful | 
The position is really humiliating.” 


6. Lord Milner’s reply to the Indian deputation, that waited on him the 
other day in South Africa, was very reassuring. His 
_ Lord Milner and Indians Lordship’s attitude towards Indians was one of sin- 
™ oom nem 4 (20), th cere sympathy and we hope to see it manifested in 
July. practice by the inauguration of beneficent measures 
at no distant date. Lord Milner told the deputation 
that the Transvaal Government intended shortly to create a separate Asiatic 
Department for the consideration of questions relating to Asiatic settlers. We 
fervently hope this new Department will endeavour to safeguard in every legiti- 
mate way the interests of the Indians, instead of being converted into an 
instrument for continuing and stereotyping the existing disabilities which 
weigh against them. Lord Milner also held outa hope that he contemplated 
to pass a law abolishing the more flagrant disabilities, imposed upon the Indian 
settlers. This is a tacit admission of the severity of the existing restrictions 
and the sooner these are abolished or relaxed the better would it be for the 
interests of India and of the British Empire at large. 


7. The ministerial announcement that India will be included in the 
. inquiry which His Majesty’s Government intend to 
' india ve 77 — hold in connection with Mr. Chamberlain’s new fiscal 
Tadu Prakash (33), 6th policy will be hailed in this country with genuine 
July. gratification. Statesmen, who have studied the pro- 
blems connected with India’s trade, are of opinion that 
the trade of the country being still undeveloped requires to be nursed and fostered 
by a system of protective tariffs against the evils of foreign competition, if it is to 
attain its full development. We cannot, therefore, oppose the new scheme 
of Mr. Chamberlain, but then it is not only a system of protection that India 
requires for the development of her trade but a greater and more unrestricted 
freedom in shaping her fiscal policy and controlling her national expenditure. 
As things stand at present, the India Office holds full sway over Indian 
policy and its leanings and sympathies are apparently more towards 
Lancashire and Manchester than towards tae true interests of this country. 
This explains the present inordinate military expenditure of India. Had the 
Government of India enjoyed even a tithe of the liberty enjoyed by the British 
Colonies in controlling their expenditure,. the Viceroy would have been 
able not only to promote~and safeguard India’s fihancial interests effectively 
but also to foster the development of indigenous industries. Let the 
energies of our friends in England be, therefore, directed towards securing 
greater financial freedom for our country. 


8. “The Government of Bengal has for some time past been guilty of 

P trampling on justice in certain branches of the 

Alleged ore a administration. Posts hitherto reserved for natives 
ment of natives in the public iM Certain departments are being slowly taken away 
pee from them. ‘The old Charter Act of 1833 and the 
- Katser-i-Hind (21), 5th Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 have been set at 


July, Eng. cols.; Praja Bandhu. 
(24), Eb fils, Bee bee; naught. Although a native may be of proved merit 


| 4th July. and ability, when his chance of promotion arrives 
aaa he is superseded by a white Dowb, The governing: 
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iste ‘of alia Brahmins is‘strong in. Bengal and instances of injustice done to 
natives in’ different departments are constantly pointed out by the Bengal Press. 
Even the Viceroy himself has been accused of alleged injustice in reference to 
ee eRgpas A the Postal, Telegraph and Railway Departments. The secret 

orders favouring East Indians at the expense of natives have been 
inted and the Viceroy has been openly challenged to contradict them; but 
ete is no response, either directly or indirectly, from His Excellency, though 


5 we know that His Excellency has never sat silent under imputations publicly 
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but immediately repudiated all. allegations. More, His Lordship declared 
on the occasion of his setting foot on the shores of India as Viceroy that 


justice and sympathy. Indians are entitled to take him at his word and 
inquire whether, so far as the employment of Indians in the public service is. 
concerned, he has displayed any sense of justice whatever, let alone sympathy. 
The answer must be, we regret to say, in the negative. And it cannot be said that 
the adverse criticism with which he is overwhelmed by the Native Press in this 

ticular matter is either captious or unjustifiable.’ [The Praja Bandhu 
makes similarly adverse comments on a circular alleged to have been issued 
by the Government of India reserving certan appointments in the Military 
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of the week also make similar comments. | 


oo is the question one often asks oneself, whenever one. 
ee | _ Adverse ssid onthe hears of any fresh libel upon the natives of this 
ps tars tod mance ¢ Indie. country from the foul pen of men who presume to 
" Deabhshely (50), 8rd July, Preach the Gospel of Christ with a pyramid of lies 
Eng. cols.; Samarth (37), lying upon their conscience. It would, indeed, be a 
8th July. happy day for India when these proselytising busy= 


bodies are packed off bag and baggage out of the country. 


wonder that a Government that has taken upon itself the responsibility of 
nursing the religious susceptibilities of the children of the soil should allow an un- 
bridled license of pen and tongue to these irresponsible worthless men who sell 
themselves body and soul to the cause of proselytising for so much a month......... 
The innate conservatism of the Aryan mind is a bulwark strong enough 
even against the serpentine machiavelism of the Indian missionaries.......... 
It is natural, therefore, that under a white Government these apostles of Christ 

ee should tell white lies. And it is no wonder that the target of their anger should 
| _ be the Brahmins of India....... The Brahmin has been in bad odour long enough. 
ae .. Lots of sins have been ‘fathered’ upon him. ‘The science of Arithmetic cannot 

a number them, and yet a» impudent, irresponsible wretch of a missionary 


eer 


beastly impudence of the missionary or the acquiescing blindness of a benevolent 
despotism—that is the question. The problem about the poverty of India is a. 
very old one. Pessimists. and optimists have discovered a thousand and one 
causes of the poverty of this hapless country........... Sir W. Wedderburn and 
a host of other honest students.of finance have attributed the scandalous 
boverty. of India to a thousand and one causes.......... And yet the unchristian 
Shristian missionary in India is not satisfied with any of these. Aye, with 
n ah aullacity worthy of a better cause, he attributes India’s poverty to 
8 hanes which has hitherto escaped the attention of the most stubborn critics 
._ of India’s financial position. Mr. Holloway, a Reverend Christian missionary 
oe whom no honest man will revere, has ‘smelt’ the real cause of the 
poverty of India: and that cause is the Brahmin. In sooth, the Indian 
| has to answer for a number of sins, But that he should be 
he lely re ible for the present scandalous poverty of India is a 
“piece of illogical impertinence that should not be tolerated even for a 
/moment— not at any rate from a white, Christian Brahmin.......... The Spanish 
)Imgquisition, the Papal ‘Bulls,’ the solemn black-robed villany that has for 
ed: and is/even to-day bleeding the innocent Christian world— 

t to mak a Christian missionary think twice before he presumes. 
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oe hurled against him. He has never allowed the grass to grow under his feet 


his administration will be Puided by two principles—the principles of 


Department for Eurasians and Europeans. The Prabhat and some other papers. 


ee * Will the detestable missionary never hold his lying tongue? That. 


The impudence of their utterances is getting absolutely intolerable, and it is a. 


has dared to add one more to the number. Whether to admire the churlish, 
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to blame his Hindu brother for a crime of which his own fraternity has been 
guilty for centuries past. He should remember that he lives in a glass house and 
that it would not do for him to throw stones at others. Mr. Holloway 
asserts that the sole cause of India’s poverty is the Brahmin. This is an 
easy way of absolving his countrymen from all their sins............._ India 
is poor, aye! getting poorer every day and very near bankruptcy. What- 
ever the cause of such a debacle may be, it is certainly not the Brahmin. 
Britain’s Christian conscience ought to know the cause of India’s poverty, 
Sucking blood may bea pleasant pastime, but sucking even a conquered 
country to death (financially) is not only unwise but suicidal. Wiseacres 
like Mr. Holloway may prefer to live in a fool’s paradise; but responsible 
British statesmen ought to know better. And we humbly beg to remind the 
powers that be that a lying, foul, irresponsible, unchristian tongue like that 
of the Reverend Mr. Holloway is sure to breed more bacilli of disaffection than 
editions ad libitum of a *57.”’ |The Samarth makes somewhat similar com- 
ments but in a less acrimonious tone. | 


10. India was once far-famed as a land of wealth and plenty, and 
eee ae hordes of foreign invaders were attracted to her like 
Kél (107) 10th Joly. vultures to feed upon her material resources, but all 
this is changed now and the country is known to be 
notoriously poor. Not only is this the conviction of the natives, but even Anglo- 
Indians have come to believe in their heart of hearts that the country is sinking 
more and more in poverty day by day. Nay, some thoughtfui and far-sighted 
men of the ruling race are taxing their brains to find out a remedy for India’s 
increasing poverty. A number of such men once sat in conclave to devise a 
scheme for banishing poverty from the land, and one of them put forward certain 
ingenious projects to attain that desirable end. He proposed that the land re- 
venue should be periodically enhanced in order that the country might seem to be 
richer than before in the eyes of the world, since he thought that the larger the 
figure of land revenue receipts the greater would seem to be the prosperity of 
the country. If thirty years was found to be too long an interval after which 
to enhance the assessment, he opined that a shorter term of settlement, say, 
5 or 10 years, might easily be adopted. Another device he put forward was to 
raise the salaries of all the higher posits in the country. If, for instance, the 
Viceroy received five times the salary of the President of the United States, 
it could easily be asserted that [ndia was five times as rich as the great itepublic 
of America. ‘Such devices were not unknown to former Viceroys and 
were resorted to by them. But it was left to Lord Curzon to appoint a 
number of Commissions for advocating a larger infusion of the European 
element in the administration of the country. But obstinate congressmen 
will not rest satisfied with such superficial remedies, and more radical measures 
are therefore necessary to cope with the problem of India’s poverty. One of 
these measures is the raising of the incidence of the Income Tax. Ifthe proceeds 
of this tax could by this means be increased it would naturally follow that 
the people derived large private incomes, and that the country’s prosperity 
might be said to be advancing by leaps and bounds. Similarly, begging should 
be prohibited by law. Persons going about in rags or shivering in the streets 
with cold should be mercilessly flogged so as to produce suificient warmth in 
their bodies. Starvation by hunger should be looked upon asa very heinous 
offence, and those starving or dying for want of food: snould be severely dealt 
with. Even their dead bodies should be publicly hanged in order to show the 
enormity of the crime committed by them. If all these devices were to be 
adopted, there would be no poverty in the land, and every one would admire 
the glory and goodness of the British Empire, and other poor and starving 
‘nations would be willing to place themselves under its beneficent sway. 


il. “The water-works, the railways, the post, the telegraph—what a mighty 
revolution these are working in the life of the country |! 

Have Indian villages pros- If by nothing better, the British would certainly have 
pered under British rule? justified their existence in India by their marvellous. 


Sige and West (8) for owers of organisation. The pity of it is that the 
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| _ bulk of the population, those that need it most, ‘get. 
the least benefit of this beneficent activity abroad in the land. What ‘have 
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xe Sas Governniicnt done towards giving pure air and water, for instance, to the 

~ Al ee. It is the blood of the villages that feeds the administration ; and yet 
 varal India practically lives without the blessings of sanitation and hygiene, and 
swith tiaterial and economic resources so exhausted that it cannot stand the 
__. strain of two-adverse seasons, Let there be a drought or a scarcity and village 
‘after village is left desolate. That comes of running the administration as a 
show, robbing the poor in order to feed the rich, neglecting the dumb masses, 
ae ‘90 that the classes that have the voice to speak may be silenced. Such seems 
es | to be the enlightened selfishness of British rule in India, whose declared object 
i tras been the greatest good of the greatest number. To deny the villagers their 
inherent right in the soil, in the produce of the forest and the sea; to deny 
them the right of communal self-protection and the management of their own 

al y affairs; to foist a costly police and magisterial incubus on them, driving 
mee them miles and miles from home for a petty account or a trumpery street 

a braw] ; and to tax this admittedly impoverished population for the benefit of the 
Be: official class and the well-to-do inhabitants of towns and cities—this free-and- 
- easy method of governing India will be found disastrous in the end.” 
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12. “* Has the British Government in India ever found in the ranks of its 
pt a officials a more devoted, sincere, noble-minded and 
of Govrnmont towards the “Onest-intentioned public servant than the late Mr. 
late Mr. M. G. Ranade. Mahadeo Govind Ranade? Has any Government in 
 Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 7th the world had the cruelty, tosay the least, to suspect and 
Jaly, Eng. cole; Jdm-e- shadow, and that too on repeated occasions, a public 
pees hs I Fahy. servant of his type! The answer to the former 
question can be nothing buta flat‘ No’; to the latter a humiliating ‘ Yes, 
the Bombay Government.’ Heaven knows the British Indian Government 
has, like some of the best Governments in the history of the world, with its 
undoubted sense of justice and fair-play, perpetrated some grave wrongs; with 
all strength and power, it has often played the coward’s part; with’ its 
unquestionable purity of motives and intentions, it has occasionally committed 
some acts of incomprehensible meanness. But never has its, on the whole, fair 
and noble record been stained with anything so bad as the ‘ shadowing’ of 
this modern Rishi, of the man whom the high and low ofall races combined 
to acknowledge as one of the finest and murest of characters that have 
adorned mankind. Doubtless, before and after his death, attempts were made to 
undo the wrong done to him by a generous appreciation of his character ; but 
that does not remove the sting. Something more is wanted to cleanse that 
+ sin, to blot out that cruel wrong. ‘To what shrine shall the British 
: vernment goona penitential pilgrimage, what expiatory offering shall it 
take to the manes of the injured dead? (Indeed, what can be so grateful 
to the shade of Mr. Ranade but a firm resolve, on the part of Government, not 
_te.de such a wrong again to any one engaged in the public life of this 
_ country, to those who bear aloft his standard of pure, unalloyed patriotism ?’’ 
TT in its issue of the 8th July refers in its vernacular columns to the 
rable Mr. Gokhale’s address on the late Mr. Ranade delivered at Bombay 
ea the ath July and temarks that the action of the Bombay Government in 
- directing Mr. Pollen to open Mr. Kanade’s correspondence with a view to see if 
he was in communication with the Poona rebels was utterly unjustifiable and 
worthy of the traditions of British rule in India. ] 


oa are Be “The Honourable Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, our Acting Chief J ustice, 
hae nae finally retires from service before the next week is 
. Retiren eat of Mr. Justice over, Mr. Candy has served the Bombay Govern 
| ment for 38 years, nearly three-fourths of his long 
career being devoted to service in the Judicial Depart- 
ment. Mr, Candy’s career on the Bench of the 
pag Bombay High Court. was alike useful and honourable. 
ined in hime 2 mastery of legal principles with soundness of judg- 
er go ‘the admiration of the the , and the esteem and confidence 
6. Besides es Bi pom official duties, many public and private 

is in Bombay an here owed to Mr. Candy a debt of gratitude 
rest he always tookin them. Whether in the Senate ball of 
ity ‘ot in the roomis of tlre Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
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Society, Mr. Candy’s advice and assistance were always sought and given 
ungrudgingly. It is only Mr. Candy’s due that public bodies and private 
institutions should now come forth to bid him farewell........... We join our 
humble voice in the farewell and god-speed now being accorded everywhere to 
Mr. Candy.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes that the honour done to Mr. 
Justice Candy at Poona and elsewhere is an effective reply to captious critics 
who allege that Indians are wanting in a sense of appreciation and gratitude, 
and that they always misrepresent and calumniate the motives of European 
officials with whom they happen to have a difference of opinion. | 


14. We learn that Dr. John Pollen, our popular Commissioner of Customs, 

| intends shortly to retire from service. The news is 

PR mn oe sure to be received with unfeigned regret throughout 
Sénj Vartamén (74), 4th the Presidency where he has won the affection of all 
July. classes of the population by his genial manners and 
sympathetic disposition, Dr. Pollen represents a type 

of officers wholly different from the ordinary run of arrogant and self-willed 
Anglo-Indians who betray unmitigated contempt towards natives. The loss 


caused to the Presidency by his retirement would be difficult to repair. 


15. “It has been announced that the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Kahandas 
ee Parekh has been returned to the Bombay Legislative 
the Council by the Norther, Council by the Northern Division, The news will be 
Division. received with unfeigned satisfaction not throughout 
Jaém-e-Jamshed (20), 9th this Presidency alone but the whole country, where 
July, Eng. cos; Akhbaree- the part the Honourable Member has played in 
Coe Lope Hem weg the interest of the Gujarét rayat has made his 
name justly famous. Mr. Gokuldas election is a victory not only for himself 
and the rayat whose battles have still to be fought, but reflects credit upon. 
the entire electorate of the Northern Division. it was noeasy thing to contest 
a seat like this against such a doughty rival as Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Desai. 
There can be no doubt as to the Dewan Bahadur’s abilities to champion the 
cause of the rayat, but at the same time one cannot but feel that Mr. Gokuldas 
will be in many ways a better representative of the Gujardt rayat. It would 
not have been creditable to the sense of duty and gratitude of the Gujarat 
electors if they had not returned Mr. Gokuldas to the Council.” {|The 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


16. <A correspondent of the Zimes of India, “ J.,’’ comments on the strin- 
gency of the Bombay Government in collecting land 

_ Land revenue collections yevenue in theyear 1901-1902. He takesthe figures 
7 the wage A ga in from the Report of the Director of Land Records and 
Keeari (111), 7th July, Agriculture for 1901-1902. The year under report was 
practically -a famine year, because the rainfall was 

less than normal and untimely, and because over an area of seven million acres 
the crops did not mature at all and the seed sown was lost, while in the 
rest of the cultivated area, where the crops did mature, the damage done by rats 
and locusts was immense, In the Panch Mahdls, the crop outturn was only 
8°3 per cent. of the average; in Ahmedabad and Bijapur, it was less than 20 
‘per cent.; in Kaira and Nasik, it was about a third; in Broach and Belgaum 
it was half ; in Ahmednagar 45 per cent.; and in the Konkan about 20 per cent. 
short of the normal average. Thus the general crop-yield all over the Presi- 
dency, save the district of Sdtara, was seriously in defect of the normal, and, as 
though to aggravate the misfortunes of the peasant class, the prices of agricul- 
tural produce fell considerably below. what they were in the previous year, 
This being the cgse in the year 1901-1902, which was preceded by a decade of 
**utter misfortune and distress,’’ the position of the rayat as a revenue-payer was 
altogether pitiable and it entitled him to generous treatment at the hands of the 
Revenue authorities. Despite all these circumstances, however, the Bombay 
Government clinging fast to their faith in the ideal perfection of their land 
revenue system and its transcendental virtues, not only enforced the full demand 
for the year, but recovered a large amount of previous arrears, although the 
famine slate had been wiped quite clean under «a comprehensive and generous 
scheme of land revenue remissions sanctioned by the Government of India, 
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= amounted to not less than Rs, 487°74 lakhs— 
emand for 1901 and the remaining Rs, 97°20 lakhs 


‘from ‘previous arzears—a collection larger by far than in any\previous year. 
* giving these figures “J.” concludes his letter with the following pathetic 
‘to Government :—* One cannot help asking, with a feeling akin to des- 
“Is this the way to help.a broken peasantry struggling hard to save the 
sears amidst the fearful wreckage of a calamitous decade?’ The Honourable 
Bir J; Monteath may well be invited to consider what it must have meant to 
the poor distressed agriculturists to pay up close on a crore of rupees more than 
the usual land revenue demand—and that, too, in a year of insufficient rainfall, 
short crops and falling prices. Revenue bonsiderations have no doubt their 
ee weight, but considerations regarding the economic present and future of the 

_ people are weightier and higher.” 


. 


17. Two Europeans were out shooting near the Cantonment of Jhansi, 
Being disappointed at finding no game falling to 
Alleged death ofs native their rifles, they became excited and resolved to ” fire 
one wy two Maropeans.st ot anything that came in their way. By chance 
Bombay Punch Bahédur ® Poor native happened to pass by them at the time. 
(154), 6th July. They discharged their rifles at the poor man who 
fell down dead on the spot, The Europeans have been 
duly arrested and placed upon their trial. We await the result of the trial 
with interest. 


18. Rose, a manager of one of the tea-gardens of Cachar, was prosecuted 
Cotamants on the decision 02.2 charge of illegal arrest and detention of one 
a of a criminal case in Bengal Shibpershad Bhaneiz, a time-expired coolie, who 
ae | in which a European mana- had previously been in his employ. The case came 
_ | ger of a tea-garden was up before the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar and 
| charged with illegally detain- tried by a jury of five persons of whom three were 
- gz. Eo ha (7), Bah July,  Huropeans. The jury by a majority of three against 

os two brought in a verdict of not guilty. The Deputy 
Commissioner who, it seems, is a conscientious officer, was disinclined to accept 
the verdict and referred the case to the Benga! High Court. The High 
Court, after a careful consideration of the evidence placed before them, have, 
ae however, decided not to interfere with the verdict of the jury. The prosecu- 
eS tion story was that Shibpershad, after the expiry of his agreement, went to 
sag work on the railway. He returned to the garden to take away his wife who was 
os ae ss satay but was detained by force in the garden by Rose. He, however, 
i somehow or other to run away to Cachar, where he laid a complaint on 
i. the ae of April. On the 11th April he went to Ramhare Bazar to meet 
his wife and there he was seized by two agents of Rose, taken to the tea- 
garden and again detained there by force. The High Court, although disinclined 
-~.\$0 interfere with the verdict of the jury, does not reject the whole of the 
~~ prosétution story as false......... When one reads the judgment one cannot but 
be sorry for the mental attitude displayed by the Honourable Judges in disposing 
of the case. The Judges have admitted that it was against the will of the com- 
- plainant that he was detained in the garden of which Rose was the manager, 
they at the same time express that the ‘garden employés would not have so 
seized the complainant and dragged him to the garden if they had not been under 
1 inrpression that their conduct .would ‘meet with the approval of their em- 
jloyer.’ Nay, they go even furtherand say that Shibpershad must have been ille- 

_ gaily detained by the garden employés with the tacit consent of Rose, and yet they 
. allow F 0 ye to go scotfree, only onthe technical ground that there is no direct evi- 
- denée to show that the ‘detention was of a physical nature, and that Rose was: 
ware o! nas Mag sour contemporary of the New Age observes, if our law-courts 
lemanc a | direct evidence of the actual-complicity of every principal with the 
mitted by their agents, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 

he” tee Victior of any master for wrongs committed by his servant. ‘This 
deme e ere oreover, will serve’ to all the tea-planters as a loop-hole through 
h'to € fe et their esca) pe. rage ten-planter, whenever he is prosecuted for 

> present 70 ‘forward the plea of his ignorance 


‘be wo iid'say, was done by his servants,’ If the 
a detained against: his will by the servants 
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of Rose with his tacit consent, why should they side with the jury in acquitting 
Rose? When, as a matter of fact, very few malpractices of these tea-planters,, 
who are in the habit of treating the coolies employed in their gardens as bond 
slaves, are brought to light, owing to the ignorance and intense poverty of the 
labouring classes, was it not necessary for the High Court Judges to inflict upon 
Rose an exemplary punishment instead of showing him indulgence as they have 
done? ‘This judgment will doubtless be a source of trouble and annoyance to the 
natives of this country and will only act as a stimulus to the insolent and 
mischievous attitude of the tea-planters towards them. The tea-planters of 
Cachar, for example, are very much against the Deputy Commissioner of that 
place. At a meeting held on the 20th May, at the Cachar Club, Silchar, the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Association, Burma Valley Branch, adopted a 
resolution protesting against his appointment, as in their opinion he has under- 
mined the authority of the garden managers and upset all garden discipline. 
Will the hands of these planters not be strengthened by the decision of the 
High Court in the Rose case? The mischievous doings of the tea-planters in 
India are already on the increase as can be seen from the number of cases 
coming before the law-courts, and we fear that the judgment in the Rose case 
will supply the planters with a most serviceable weapon to escape the clutches 
of law.” 


19, We have already published in our columns the details of the assault 
ica ot kcal Ur Chaka committed by Captain Crocco upon Mr. Husein 
Groceo on Mr. Husein B. Dadrudin Tyabji and reported the fact of the 
Tyabji. prosecution of the former by the latter. We now 
Kesari (111), 7th Joly; learn that the case has been compounded in court, 
jig cas oo, es Captain Crocco admitting his offence and tendering 
ron ntaaiy Mt gt ee unqualified apology to Mr. Husein Tyabji 
together with an offer of Rs. 500 to be devoted 
to some charity to be named by the latter. Captain Crocco may no 
doubt be said to have made ample reparation for his indiscretion and we 
hope that the result of this case will serve as a lesson to Europeans and 
teach them that natives on this side of the country will by no means quietly 
tolerate such conduct on the part of members of the ruling race. We 
should, however, like to know what punishment has been inflicted upon the Police 
constables who were on duty at the time of the assault and who failed to assist 
Mr. Tyabji even so far as to obtain Captain Crocco’s name or to arrest him 
simply because he happened to be a European. |The Vidya Vilds makes 
similar comments. The Baroda Vatsal observes:—Mr. Husein Tyabji, who 
had been assaulted by Captain Crocco, has withdrawn his complaint on the 
latter tendering an apology and offering to pay Rs. 500 to some public charity. 
We doubt whether the course followed by Mr. Husein will commend itsel to 
the general public, who wish that Mr. Husein had acted on the principle of tit for 
tat. Nothing short of this can take the conceit out of high-handed Europeans 
like the accused in the present case. Ji natives wish fora courteous treatment 
at the hands of Europeans, they must return two blows for one dealt to them 
by the Jatter. Legal remedies have now gone out of fashion, and Europeans 
have gone so far in their high-handedness as to set at naught the remonstrances 
even of men like Lord Curzon, ‘The only remedy that is now open to the 
natives is to take the law into their own hands, because the Europeans are not 
ashamed either to commit wrongful acts or to tender an apology, if need be. ] 


20. The Pratod, writing apparently with reference to the above case, 
Pratod (128), 6th July. remarks :— Under the law we enjoy full liberty to use 
our limbs in private defence. As many amongst 

us are foo ignorant or cowardly to exercise this right, some insolent Europeans 
treat our countrymen rather roughly at times upon the slightest pretext and 
even cause their death. It is very discouraging to see educated people going 
to law against their European assailants rather than paying them back in their 
own coin on the spot. Let no one labour under the delusion that the criminal 
law makes any invidious distinctions between natives and Europeans bevause 
the latter happen to belong to the ruling race. Persons empowered with 
the administration of the law are perhaps disposed to make such distinctions, but 
the law as such utterly ignores them. If natives show an excess of forbearance 
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- whenever they receive ill-treatment from Europeans and allow themselves to 

bé roughly handled by them with impunity, the fault is wholly theirs and not of 
the law. Let our countrymen, therefore, show that they are possessed of pluck 
and resolve to return blow for blow. This is the only way of teaching a lesson 
_in good manners to arrogant Europeans. 


21, A Belgaum correspondent of the Mahrdtta, in commenting upon a 

recent case of bribery tried before the Sessions Judge 

> Comments on a recent of Belgaum, in which a Mamlatdar, Mr. Mulgand, and 

a age of, bribery tried before another, stood charged with the offence of taking a bribe 

Be Siinenk Hg itn gt and were acquitted, makes the following allegations 

Mahrétta (7), 5th July. against Mr. R. ©. Artal, District Deputy Collector, Bel- 

gaum:—-‘‘ Before going into the details of the case, I 

shall introduce to you Mr. Rudragauda Chanvirgauda Artal, the District Deputy 

Collector in charge of the Sampgaon Taluka and the officer who held the pre- 

liminary inquiry in this case. Mr. Rudragauda is an inhabitant of Artal, a 

village in the Shiggan Taluka of the Dharw4r District. He is a Lingayat by 

caste,.......... Mr. Rudragauda has been a District Deputy Collector in this 

District for. about six years. As stated above, the preliminary inquiry was 

conducted by Mr. Artal. In his examination before the trying Magistrate he 

has given us some explanation as to how the case saw the light of day, 

but the explanation does not seem to have satisfied the Sessions Judge ; 

for the latter says in his judgment that the true origin of the case is not 

very clearly disclosed........ Mr. Artal completed his preliminary inquiry 

arid submitted a report to the Commissioner whose sanction was necessary for 

the prosecution of the Mamlatdar. As regards this report the following cir- 

cumstances deserve special notice :—(1) The original account books were not 

| forwarded to the Commissioner together with the report, (2) he report made 

no allusion to the admitted disregard of chronological sequence in the said books, 

(3) The report made no mention of the admitted subsequent interpolations in 

certain entries of the letters ‘ ma’ and ‘ gu’ by which letters an attempt was made 

to connect the accused with the said entries—‘ ma’ meaning Mamlatdar and ‘ gu’ 

meaning Gururao. (4) The report did not refer to the diary and the travelling 

allowance bill which completely falsify the story of the prosecution about the 

negotiations and the payment of the illegal gratification. (5) The suspicious 

appearance of the account books was also not noted in the report. One of the 

principal contentions for the defence was that the prosecution was the outcome 

_ of a plot on the part of certain persons, who were inimically disposed towards 

» »’ :+ Brahmins. If we look to the perfunctory nature of Mr. Artal’s report as 

— 7 detailed above, if we take into consideration the part played by the two 

Nagapas, Malli Naik, Sangaya and Rajashekhar—all of them Lingayats—we 

are confirmed in the view that the prosecution was in fact the result of a plot. 

Weare inclined even to dispute the bond fides of the report. However that 

may be, one thing is quite certain and that is that the prosecution would 

_ have been averted if Mr. Artal’s report had dealt at length with the points on 

— which it-is silent, [ had almost said studiously silent. Ican positively say 

om thatif the facts had been properly placed before the Commissioner, 8. D., the 

aS uumnecessary waste of public time and money would have been avoided, not to 

a speak of the worry and anxiety to which innocent persons were subjected for a 

ae long time. Even now I would suggest that the matter should he placed before 

Government, so that they may be enabled to take such action as they deem fit 
wainst the perscns who are responsible for this prosecution.” 


22. “The Government acknowledge that the subordinate officers of the 
ae ohne ee Income Tax Department cause much vexation to tax- 
_ 4 Resolutio rs . i Hombay payers of moderate incomes, and that was one of the 
rover on the operation : . ap 
» . of the Income Tax Act inthe Teasons assigned by Sir Edward Law for raising the 
Bombay Presidency during minimum of taxable income to Ks. 1,000. But what 
the gyorg ending Slst interest have the subordinate officers in. enhancing 
Braga mavel . er . es ‘= A ~ } i ‘- 
India (14), 11th the revenue except to please their superiors? ‘Ihe 
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instructions given by Government are sometimes 
significant. In reviewing the report on the working 
¢t during the triennium ending 3lst March ‘1902, the 
urge in one place that ‘the result of each year should be 
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examined by the Commissioner and inquiries made from the Collectors on points 
which may suggest themselves, and in particular as to the sufficiency of assess- 
ments in the case of the well-to-do.’ In another place the Government com- 
mend the practice of ‘ purposely raising the demand in order to compel assessees 
to furnish information regarding their resources,’ Haggling is generally 
regarded as an Eastern habit, but in assessing the~income-tax the practice is 
considered to be worthy of Government. When so much anxiety is shown for 
the enhancement of revenue, and when the assessing officers are advised never 
to rest satisfied with the sufficiency of their demand, how can one expect the 
Act to be worked without vexation and oppression? The Secretariat is the 
cylinder of the Governmental gramaphone: when the orders issue out of the 
funnel, they are found to have gathered considerable volume.”’ 


23. <A few days ago two Hindu lads were convicted of theft and criminal 
vonij, breach of trust by Mr. P. H. Dastur, 2nd Presidency 
vitae ane “hake te Magistrate, and ordered to be confined in the David 
want of room in the Sassoon Sassoon Reformatory for a period of five years each. 
ag oo ogy ak. the The authorities of that institution, however, refused 
oth oe Samachar (53), sdmission, to the lads for want of sufficient accom- 
modation, and the Magistrate, not having power 
under the law to alter the sentence once passed, had no other course open to 
him but to discharge the accused. Such an abortive result of the case is apt 
to prove embarrassing in practice, as it will encourage juvenile offenders to 
commit crimes Without fear of punishment. We do not understand why, in 
these days of bountiful surpluses, Government are reluctant to spend money 
with a view to provide larger accommodation for juvenile convicts in Reform- 
atories. We are informed that the Committee of the Sassoon Reformatory have 
appealed to Government for funds to enable them to increase the existing 
accommodation in the institution, and we earnestly hope the appeal will meet 
with a favourable response. 


24. ‘ The state of the subordinate service in Sind at the present time requires 
careful investigation by Government. We learn 
Alleged corruption in the that Mr. M. D. Mackenzie, Deputy Commissioner, 
ne reaper t ane... Thar and Parkar District, recently received from one of 
July : Prakhit aay 4+, bis subordinates, Shah Muhammad, Head Munshi of 
July, Eng. cols. Chachro Taluka, five hundred rupees in currency notes 
enclosed in a registered letter. Mr. Mackenzie at once 
laid the matter before the Commissioner in Sind and has been directed to prosecute 
Shah Muhammad. Mr. Mackenzie was at Karachi when he received the applica- 
tion, and he immediately wired to the applicant to present himself at Karachi, 
The latter, we hear, admitted having put in the notes asa bribe, though after- 
wards he withdrew this confession. It is scandalous that a man of Shah 
Muhammad’s position should have ventured to offer an illegal gratification to an 
official of the rank and status of Mr. Mackenzie. His action, coming as it does 
on the top of a number of dismissals and suspensions for corrupt practices 
of other subordinate employés in public service, will, we hope, lead to a thorough 
overhauling of the subordinate service in Sind and a weeding out of the more 
corrupt members thereof. We could give numerous concrete instances of 
bribery, jobbery and disobedience of direct Government orders, but shall 
await the result of the prosecution of Shah Muhammad before bringing them 
to public notice.” [The Prabhdt in referring tothe case expresses its approval 
of the criminal proceedings which are about to be taken against Shah 
Muhammad. | as | | 


25: A correspondent of the Phenix writes:—‘“ There appears to be a 

ie a growing tendency in the Police to bring cases of serious 
st ios te paren and the crime, such as murder and assault, before the Sessions 
Phenix (9), 8th July. Court, without proper attention being paid and care 
taken to bring the guilt home to the offenders. Last 

month no less than three accused persons were acquitted and discharged by 
the Sessions Court, two of them being charged with cold-blooded murder. 
The fact that the learned Sessions Judge discharged all of them will leave upon 
the mind of a layman an impression that the accused could not have been the 
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eal perpettfators of the crime. In my opinion it will be very creditable for the 
popilar anc ee ee of Police, Mr. Thatcher, to strain every 
- ve to ‘find out the real offenders and have them punished.” 


2B. A correspondent. writes to the “6 Shodhak :—Harnai is a petty 

segs _ gsea-coast town in the Ratnagiri District where coastin 
pie (Ratndgixi) steamers belonging to Messrs. Shepherd & Co, atop 
_ peal Se Bessbay = = ~_ fair season and which is visited occasion- 
vernment inthe matter. ally y uropean officers of Government while 
ig Shodhak (131), 5th on" tour and bs others for the benefit of their 
health, as the climate of Harnai is healthy and salu- 
brious. But one serious drawback of the place is that it has no adequate supply 
= of potable water, as all visitors can testify, Sometime back, Dr. Pollen was on 
a a Visit to Harnai and on noticing the deficiency of the local water-supply advised 
— the inhabitants to submit a petition to Government in the matter. The peti- 
tion was duly forwarded through Dr. Pollen and the petitioners were informed 
in reply by Government through the Assistant Collector Mr. Elliott that a 
ig ad for supp'ying pipe-water to the people of Harnai would be taken 
oe in hand, provided they raised Rs, 2,000 by private subscriptions. The 
a inhabitants were willing to comply with this demand, but in the meanwhile 
7 Mr, Elliott was transferred elsewhere and the scheme has lain in abeyance till 
now. It is to be hoped, however, that in view of the urgency of the grievance 

the matter will be taken up by the Bombay Government without delay. 


= | Education. 


27. “Itis an unhappy sign of the times that changes disadvantageous to the 
‘ Government and native growth and development of private educational enter- 
jiecttinen’ tuadin lions prise are attempted to be brought about by men who 
Native Opinion (35), Sth should have moved heaven and earth to patronize and 
July, Eng. cols. ; Shre yo support native enterprise, and nothing pains us more 
: piss, tah), teh Jule Indw than the attempt of the Government of India to 
a introduce quite a new priaciple into the management 
of native educational institutions and the natives meekly agreeing ‘to the 
same. We have often appreciated the grants-in-aid of Government to private 
educational institutions, but the present attempt of inducing the managers of 
such institutions to agree to the proposal of having European Principals at 
- .. their nead cannot have the approval of the sensible portion of the public. And 
naturally, therefore, we are much surprised to find that a gentleman of Mr. 
Chitnavis’ position and influence should have countenanced such a proposal from 
the Commissioner of the Central Provinces........... Will Mr. Chitnavis prove 
that private educational institutions have suffered. j in the past for want of English 
Principals and English teachers, or that Government institutions with English 
teachers have shown better results than those of private institutions managed by 
‘tive enterprise ? Nothing of the kind has been shown, and our experience on 
this side of the country is ‘that Native Principals and Professors easily grasp 
a the difficulties of students and are able to remove them. ‘Twenty years back, 
» when Lord Ripon was the Governor General of India, the policy of Government 
"+. _—-—- was to:-support native enterprise with a view to increase the number of native 
rete i institutions. Lord Reay was the Governor of this Presidency at 
the same time and His Excellency had proposed to entrust the Deccan College 
 ~6©OfE to the Deccan Education Society. The Government of India was 
ae not opposed to this proposal.......... This shows the spirit of the policy of 
Be 2. : a eee: in hoes. days. Butthose regimes have gone and those liberal princi- 
ae a have also. diappeared with them.......... Government have sanctioned grants- 
dee a view to enna native institutions and not with the object of 
English Principals and English teachers on them. Mr. Chitnavis and 
are enti atreatin if they have agreed to accept the Govern- 
ion the condition. or understanding of employing a Huropean 
the Morris Colleg and a European Head Master for the City 
PUP acceeseee that wiser counsels will prevail and that the 
‘agement, un - whose: auspices both the above-named institutions 
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are conducted, will see that no new principle repugnant to the interests of 
native enterprise is allowed to be introduced.” [The Shri Suydji Vijay, the 
Indu Prakash and some other papers of the week write in a similar strain. | 


28. The system of education which prevails in any country should be 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of that country, 
How far is the present jf it is to produce good results. The system of educa- 
rid ee ces sige tion which is in vogue in European countries and 
eo ok oe ee panies 9 the methods of instruction which happen to bein 
Arunodaya (89), th July. force there are whollv unsuited to the needs of India. 
No doubt Western education puts some knowledge 
into the heads of our countrymen, put it does not teach them how to earn a 
living. To the poverty-stricken Indian rayat, a knowledge of history or 
mathematics will hardly prove helpful in bettering his condition. The majority 
of the population in India are so steeped in ignorance that they are unable 
even to write their names. How can such men be expected to know the value 
of agricultural improvements? How are they to be taught the importance of 
manure for tillage or the value of a system of rotation of crops for preventing 
the exhaustion of the soil? Evenif the condition of agriculture were to be 
improved by giving the necessary training to the agricultural classes, what 
would bethe good of such improvement, if the increased outturn is absorbed 
by enhanced assessments. It is said that compulsory education would do 
much good to the ignorant masses in India, To this we answer that in former 
times the Indian peasant was as illiterate ashe is now, and still his material 
condition was much better than at the present day when primary education 
may be said to have made some progress in the iower strata of Indian society. 
The explanation of this is that our present rulers being aliens are ignorant 
of our true wants and their deep-seated love of money prevents them from 
paying due heed to our present helpless plight. If they were to make an effort 
to know our wants and curb their greed of money, the lot of our country would 
be materially improved. 


29. ‘There must be more than a hundred schools to-day in Bombay. Does 

it occur to Government to ask their Sanitary Com- 

Sanitary condition of migsioner to visit these crowded institutions and see 
primary schools in Bombay. = that all is well with them, that the buildings are 
East and West (3) for well ventilated, open everywhere to light and air, that 
July. the children have pure filtered water to drink, out of 


clean well-kept vessels, and that the private rooms are 


kept as clean as possible? Have the Government ever asked fora report as 
to the school buildings being ina sound condition? Think of the disastrous 
resulis that would ensue if a school building were to collapse or catch fire. The 
Educational authorities could do much in the matter. It is part of their duty 
to see that the children are well housed and their personal wants looked after. 
There ought to be periodical inspections in this behalf; and the official big 
guns, who preside at the school exhibitions, might well inspect the school 
premises occasionally and look into the internal management beiore letting off 
their superfluous gas for the benefit of the world at large.’’ : 


Municipalities, 


30. A correspondent of the Poona Odserver writes:— As several people 

are airing their grievances in your esteemed journal, 

Night-soil cart nuisance in will you also allow me to bring before the notice of 
pag akaseg > cea "4 oy, the Cantonment Municipal authorities the nuisance 
Oh fey cil a caused: by the night-soil carts perambulating the 
streets of the Cantonment at all hours, especially 


between Gand9 a.m., and Sand9 pP.m.? Of course the authorities do not. 


allow such things to be done in the localities where the ‘Upper Ten’ live, 
but it is a matter of no concerp to them -when and how the carts come and go 
in the quarters occupied by other classes. Of a morning all along the 
street leading by the Convent up towards West Street may be seen a regular 
string of these carts wending their weary way towards the rear of the lrans- 
port Lines. Now, Mr. Editor, is it not a general municipal rule that night-soil 
con 365-—6 


‘ hy FS. aes At bar 
oe, a Ee ‘ Beit 2 ee ae 
re, hc, : . — <= e 


> re m red between 11 pm. nail’ 56 a.M.? Of course I may be wrong, 
1 kmow is the rule in other large towns, Iam sure if the Municipal 
| Would be good enough to enforce this rule here also they would 


ae blessing of thousands.” 


8h a The policy of placing the cart before the horse is hampering the 

aT Improvement Trust at every turn. On Monday last 
Cae Piparstios of the i Dr. Master very reasonably pleaded for some sort of 
oe os ag og nd (31), 5 shelter for the wandering folk whom the short-sighted 
ie oe uly, a ag aL and thoughtless policy of the Improvement Trustees 
ee have driven away from their lowly homes. The Honour- 
: able Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla observed that he intended to bring forward a motion 
to the effect that temporary sheds should be erected in selected localities to 
shelter the unhoused poor at the joint cost of the Government, the Municipality 
and the Trust. The suggestion of the honourable member found a vigorous 
critic in the person of the “Honourable Mr. Mehta who once more inveighed 
against the policy of the ‘Trustees and characterised the suggestion as half- 
hearted and, therefore, in no way fulfilling what is deemed by all Bombay, 
the secluded and haughty Beebees of the Improvement Board alone excepted, 
to be their paramount duty. ‘The Board has from the beginning committed a 
huge and unpardonable blunder ; but it is astonishing that even after that has 
ae been pointed out, it should still persist, with its eyes open, in going on the 
., | wrong track.. ....... Nothing short of a well-planned-out scheme of housing, 
_ which, of course, shall be linked to a comprehensive sanitary survey of the 
town, mapping the areas which must be urgently taken in hand, will serve any 
a useful purpose. For despite the proposed palliatives of Mr. Ibrahim, unless 
ie | this is done, overcrowding with its concomitant evils will continue, while the 
ag if primary object to be achieved by the Trust will be lamentably frustrated.......... 
About the time Nagpada was about to be rebuilt, the Honourable Mr. Hughes 

had asked the Chairman of the Board what may be the number of the unhoused 

pulation and what of these who were able to find accommodation elsewhere. 

ity t was said that it was impossible to give any statistics, but it was roughly 

. guessed that 10,000 people were made homeless while the ‘Trust found in its own 
oat buildings room only forathousand. What about the remaining 9,000? Where 
have they shifted? How many new places in the suburbs or in the native town 
haye been constructed where these havefound homes? If not, does it not stand 
to reason that they have gone to live in other already overcrowded parts of 
. .. the town, thereby aggravating their present insanitary condition ?......... Is the 
a * Board still so incapable of realising the gravity of the situation as to perse- 
— vere in its own lunatic schemes of arterial roads and ventilating shafts which 
ae will ventilate nothing and leave, when these schemes are completed, a large and 

insanitary portion of the native town untouched ?”’ 
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Native States. 


$2, Whilst Lord Curzon has delivered some of his best and most eloquent 

. speeches on the duties and responsibilities of the 
>‘ Gord Curzon’s relations rulers of Native States and the great future that lay 
sees ee 16), 5 th July, before them if they took advantage of their splendid 

| cols (18), opportunities, it cannot unfortunately be denied that 
ERE YS ot. RRR ae his method of dealing with important questions relat- 
So ie to Native States or with Native Princes accused of mal-administration 
-_. ‘or-of some offence has not met with public approval. ‘The question of succes- 
_ «sion tothe Tipperah Raj has been settled contrary to established custom and 
© __ -PFevedent-and bas created a feeling of uneasiness in some quarters. Tho 
ce . @rievances of the Nagcde Chief still remain unredressed, though strangely 
ex ough’ his State ‘was made to contribute in his absence a handsome amount 

for the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. The recent disposal of the case of 

. eK € ale, ila, Fourth Class Chief of Bilkha in K&athidwar, is again not cal- 
U0 ea. sense of confidenpe and security among Native Princes. 
or & grave offence ‘and held’ not guilty. But the wovernment 
_nas«nroved hitias ‘totally unfit to rule his state and have . 
We do not. stand up for erring Chiefs 


jdea 
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guilty, of offences. But they ought to have a fair hearing, and when they are 
called upon to defend themselves against a particular indictment, they ought 
not to be punished unheard for some other charge, political or otherwise.......... 
The Paramount Power ought to be above all suspicion in its relations with 
Native States which are absolutely helpless to defend their own rights and 
interests.”’ 3 


33. ‘‘ Recent criticisms in the press anent the intended visit of the Viceroy 
ok de ical to Kashmir have given rise to a number of surmises 
Pym Phat nar ee. ae the public wind as to” the future of that State. 
Indu Prakésh (38), 6th he Viceroy’s proposed visit is an indication of the 
July, Eng. cols.; Native fact that His Excellency has amind to discuss some 
Optnion (85), 8th July, Eng. jmportant questions connected with the State, as it 
cols. follows the Maharaja’s visit to Caleutta after the 
Durbar. Various rumours are afloat as regards the reorganization of the Kashmir 
State under British management. The Observer of Lahore gives a direct lie to 
these rumours by stating that sensation-mongers héve recklessly attempted 
to circulate reports which are entirely unfounded. Some of our Calcutta 
contemporaries have, it appears, not taken proper care to test the accuracy 
of the reports before giviug currency to them. One of them has made the 
following remarks: ‘ For some time past rumour has been rife to the 
effect that the present Maharaja of Kashmir is to be the last ruler of 
that State, which will ere long be marked red on the map of India ina 
sense which was so well understocd by the lion-hearted Ranjit.’ Responsible 
organs of public opinion ought to take very great care before they give publicity 
to such rumours, as these tend to embitter the feelings of the people towards 
their rulers and rouse indignation against them......... The Observer further 
remarks: ‘As to Kashmir, it may safely be stated that no painting red of its 
map can possibly be contemplated at present, and if there is to be any charce 
it is likely to be with regard to a part of the Maharaja’s territory over which 
he has even now but a nominal control and which, while of little practical 
benefit to the State, is eminently valuable to the British from a strategical 
point of view. If any slice of the territory is taken away, it will be accompanied 
by suitable compensation, and the status quo of the Ruler of Kashmir will be 
reserved.’ From these observatians if seems clear that Lord Curzon has no mind 
either to depose the Maharaja or to add any valuable portion of the Maharaja’s 
territory to the British Indian Empire without adequate compensation. Under 
the circumstances it is inadvisable to make any comments on the subject for the 
present. Let us wait till the Viceroy actually goes to Kasnmir and then we 
shall have ample time to comment and criticise.’ [The Native Opinion 
makes similar remarks. | 


34. ‘There is a strong rumour abroad that Sirdar Mahomed Yakub will 

be appointed Vazir of Khairpur. We devoutly pray 

Vazirship of the Khairpur that the rumour may prove true, for under him the 
State (Sind). July, administration of the State will be carried’’on as 
aot os Sa efficiently as under the late Vazir, if not better.......... 
are generally recognized. He has not only made a name as Deputy Collector, 
but as Colonization Officer he has rendered splendid services both to Government 


and to the people of the provinee.......... If the Khairpur State gets such a_ 


man as its Vazir, it must really thank its stars.” 


85. A Sangli correspondent writes to the Vahratta :—“ Immediately after 

the adoption ceremony, Shrimant Bhausaheb with 

Affuirs in the Séngli State. his brother Bapusaheb was removed to Rajkot with 
Boneette SF it, Ags rhe the newly appointed tutor, Mr. Paranjpe, and five 
Prokehak (35) “th dats. Y* private servants. It was first decided to allow the 
young Chief to have 10 followers, and among them a 

trustworthy person from his mother’s side. This arrangement was afterwards 


altered, and only five menial servants were allowed to go with the young 


Chief. In this particular instance the Political Department has used its 


wers to such an extent that the simple request of the mother of the young 
hief to travel with him in the same compartment as far as Poona was 


7 
; 


The Sirdar’s great ability, industry and sterling worth 
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on to allow Sewing to pay a ‘visit to him in Poem for a cou 
ours en route to Rajkot. Another and an important question which E 
o he settled is about the position of Shrimant Bapusaheb, the brother of 
®-youne Chief. He is now heir to all the property and saranjam of his 
frandfather, the late Shrimant Babasaheb, and as such the estate together with 
the gar a. of 24,000 rupees should be transferred to him. Gangabai, the 
mothe nips fie young Chief, should also be granted an allowance suitable to her 
OSition as the ‘aapther of the Chief, and this allowance should not be less 
in what has ‘been granted to the two widows of the late Chief and should 
bepaid out of the S4ngli revenues, and not out of the saranjam of Rs. 24,000, 
ndéw due to Bapusaheb. “Tt has leaked out, however, that the local authorities 
intend to dispose of this matter in their own way, and, therefore, before it is too late, 
T should strongly recommend that Government will do justice to the claims of 
Bapusaheb and Gangabai, his mother. A representation is to be prepared for 
submission to the Political Agent and I trust His Excellericy will not decide 
the matter without hearing both sides. Since the death of the late Chief, 
Gangabai with her two sons has been living in Sangli, Miraj and Kolhépur, 
She used to manage her own affairs, but under the advice of the Admini- 
strator she gave charge of her jewellery and the management of the saran- 
jam to the Chief of Miraj. She was not allowed any voice in the adoption 
ceremony and was put to a great deal of expense as she had to invite many of 
her relations and well-wishers. The box containing her ornaments is now 
in charge of the Administrator and it is not understood why the same 
could not be given back to her. In June the lady sent a yadi to the 
Political Agent asking him to arrange for the liquidation of the debt 
the life-time of the late Shrimant Babasaheb, by granting 
a loan from the Séngli State surplus at 3 per cent. per annum; this loan to 
be repaid within 25 years’ time from the saranjam of Ks. 24,000. Nothing has 
been done in this matter. Shrimant Bapusaheb is now with his brother, 
the young Chief at Rajkot, and it is hoped the Sangh State would bear all 
expenses cn account of his education. And if this is done the debt will soon 
be liquidated and when he is of age he will be free to enjoy his estate and 
saranjam free of all encumbrances.” |The Samarih, the Prekshak and some 
other papers of the week write in a similar strain. | 


36, 


“Our best congratulations are due tothe young and enlightened 
Chief of Bhavnagar and his Dewan for their eminently 
satisfactory and encouraging report of last year’s 
administration of the State. Mysore, Hyderabad, Jey- 
pore, Gwalior, Baroda, Bhavnagar and Gondal stand 
in the forefront of Native States in India owing to the 
iglitened statesmanship evinced by their respective rulers. [t is, therefore, 
~ ae no little pleasure that we have perused the present report of the able 
atid epergetic Dewan of Bhavnagar, Mr. Prabhashankar D. Pattani, in which 
an honest effort is made not only to describe what has been attempted and 
done in the course of the last twelve months, but also to draw a faithful picture 
of what Bhavnagar is to-day, after repeated years of suffering and distress, 
and proportionately persistent efforts on the part of the Thakor and others 
to eounteract their evil effects by careful and prudent measures. The report 
‘such as would vindicate the reputation of educated Native Princes 


Administration of the Bhav- 
nagar State. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 10th 
July, Eng. cols. 


og ministers for statesmanship and administrative abilities, and would 


irm the hopes and expectations of those who anticipate a still brighter 
| hee uture for Bhévnagar, and for the States that have fallen in line with 
air endeavour to promote the public good.” 


“« “It is ‘not. a very edifying spectacle to see the Palitina Durbar 
sing with the Jain community over the question 

of its officials being allowed to enter the sacred 
; Satrunja temples with shoes on, and the intervention 
Berne ee of a Political Agent being invoked to settle the 
eR . matter. The. Durbar and its officials may be techni- 

t. ‘But in dealing with ‘the teligious susceptibilities of an important 
y, am Indian ruler may well be expected to handle the subject in a 
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generous and even respectful spirit without the intervention of an alien authority. 
Nothing has more powerfully conduced to the stability of British rule than 
the principle of religious toleration and neutrality which our Government have 
asa rule adhered to in the administration of this land of various races and 
creeds, and it goes without saying that our Native Chiefs and Princes ought 
to act upon a similar principle. Even Lord Curzon was respectful and 
magnanimous enough tv take off his shoes and enter temples and mosques with 
socks only in the course of his Indian tours, The Paliténa Durbar ought to 
emulate this noble example and meet the wishes of the Jain community in a 
spirit of conciliation without taking matters before the Political Agent for 
settlement. Many of us do not approve of the fussy interference of British 
Officers in Native States. But if the rulers of the latter knew how to respect their 
own rights and those of others, there would be less temptation for the officers in 
question to interfere.” [The Rast Goftdr makes somewhat similar comments. | 


38. . It appears that the Paliténa Durbar, instead of profiting by the recent 
temple incident, is bent upon taking revenge on the 
Alleged hardships suffered Jain pilgrims. A. party of about a dozen Jain 
A oo Jain pilgrims at pilgrims from Ahmedabad, including women and 
Jain (61), 5th July. children, arrived at Palitana on the 2nd July, They 
waited on the State medical officer in order to obtain 
from him the necessary pass for visiting the temple under the plague regulations 
enforced by the Durbar. The medical officer told them that he had some business 
at the Durbar and asked them to wait till hereturned. On coming back after a 
very long interval he at once gave them over in the custody of the Police, 
alleging that they had gone to his place with the intention of assaulting him. 
The pilgrims were kept in police custody till 11 P.m., when somebody standing 
security for them they were released after being made to apologise to the 
medical officer. Could anything be more harassing than such treatment? Can 
it be believed that the pilgrims, who had gone there to expiate their sins, could 
ever have cherished the remotest intention of assaulting an officer who had given 
them no cause of provocation ? 


39. We hear that last month the Thakor of Wadhwan personally visited 

the villages of Rampura, Baldéna, &c., and extorted 

Complaints against the money from the poor agriculturists thereof by 

ay of Wadhwan. _ __. assaulting them and by having recourse to other forms 
dthiawadno Himayate : ° , 

(64), 5th July. of oppression, One poor agriculturist, we are in- 

formed, was so much disconcerted at the Thakor’s 

high-handed proceedings that he committed suicide out of sheer fright. We 

hope the Agent to the Governor in Kathidwar will not fail to look into the 

matter. Ever since the present Thakor’s accession to the gddi, he has been 

squeezing money from his subjects by illegal means, but as the Agency 

authorities steadily connive at his doings, he has grown bolderin his campaign 

of oppression and violence. It is high time that a salutary check were 

imposed by Government upon his capricious and high-handed conduct. 


40. A special correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes from Rajkot :— 

| Naja Wala of Bilkha will shortly be deported to 

on got -, Ahmednagar with his family. The Government 

July. ’ ’ “Resolution with reference to his deportation may be 

open to technical objections, but his administration 

had proved so extremely unsatisfactory that the fate that has overtaken him 

has evoked neither sympathy nor regret in the minds of the public of Kathid- 

war. The present system under which Native Chiefs are tried is not devoid of 

flaws and is fraught with the danger that an accused Chief may in some instances 

be condemned unheard on the strength of ex parte reports made by Political 

Agents. Naja Wala however, falls a victim neither to the flaws of the system 

nor the displeasure of the Political Agent, but has brought Nemesis upon himself 
by his own misconduct. 


41. It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Raghunath Vinayak Pandit, 
Karbhari of Mansa, has been removed from the office 

The Chief of Mansa (Mahi for some reason or other under orders from the Politi- 
pac eB Ayency) and his cal Agent, Mahi Ka4ntha, We now sincerely ‘trust 
Mahi Kéntha Gazette (65), that the Chief of Mansa will, under the wise guidance 
Sth July. of his Political Agent, select as his Karbhari a person 
- of proved ability and integrity. The influence exer- 
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over the Chief is, however, so paramount that it is 
ice coming from other quarters, however valuable 
have any weight with him. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


2. Mr. Brewin, District Superintendent of Police, Surat, paid a visit last 
. Monday to the Sutta Bazar in the City and after 
: tion in Surat. making some inquiries issued an order prohibiting 
) aed (30), “i the speculation in Liverpool cotton which is carried 
Gee is ee ee - Onthere. Mr. Amarchand Melapchand, a prominent 
ee nae ee stock-broker in the city, has submitted a petition to 
'—-—s ‘Mir, Sladen, District Magistrate of Surat, protesting against Mr. Brewin’s order. 
_ It is urged in the petition that the Suéta speculation in question furnishes a 
means of livelih to thousands of people and that the prohibition thereof 
ok. will deprive a number of local charitable institutions of the pecuniary support 
> which they have been receiving heretofore from the speculators, The petitioner 
Be has further solicited a reference to the Advocate General or the Legal Remem- 
: brancer at his own expense with a view to settle the question whether such 
mulation is lawful or otherwise. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed reports that Mr. Amar- 
C has received a reply to his petition to the effect that Mr. Brewin’s 
action was authorised ry the District Magistrate, who considers the speculation 


in question to be illegal. 


48. “On the 26th June 1903 a party was given by the Muhammadans 
ed insult to the rei. Of Rohri Taluka under the lead of Mirza Kalb Ali 
ee lh gious feelings of the Hindus Beg, Mukhtiarkar of Rohri, to celebrate the renovation 
—  «@ Robri (Sind) by the local of the Jami Masjid, All the leading gentry of Rohri 
ot M tat is July,Enc. We? invited, but most of the Hindus stayed away 
ees a # (45), 4th July, ng. ss there was a rumour afloat that those who had 
a | organised the party had caused a calf to be butchered. 
& It is also said that this was done within the municipal limits and in a private 
aa unoccupied house belonging toa Hindu in the heart of the town of Rohri 


* : 


.. | d that the religious feelings of the Hindus have thereby been injured. This 


- __. has caused a great stir among the Hindus of Rehri. We request our worthy 
-- —-— Colitector of Sukkur to make enquiries into the matter. : 
a M. A, BAIG, 
api 2 7 ’ Oriental Translator to Government, 


>) Office of the Oriental Translator to, Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 12th July 1908, 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information asto any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903.) 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, Cpeal- 
on, 
ENGLISH. 
1. | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly «.. ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 86 » wma oe 
Dail Teleoraph and; Poona ... nal a »o-| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; former] | 
: Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 5 Bo hees 
g | Eastand West ... _ ..-| Bombay... .».| Monthly». . ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J.P.) 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 soe 500 
_§. | Karachi Chronicle .»-| Karachi .. ek Ben .../ Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);52 —,,. 400 
6 | K&thiawdr Times ooe| DAjkot ... vee] Daily «s. ...| Pratapr4i Udeshankar, B.A.; ~~ Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahratta... sa secl POG. sis ...| Weekly... i Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., . LL.B.;| . 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
g Oriental Review lacain eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee gee R. S. Rustomji eee ewe eee eee eee eee 
g | Phenix ... ti eee| Kardchi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ... 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... wee} Daily oe «e-| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ane see “i 500 
and Military Gazette. 
11 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... »..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..| 1,000 
1g |Sind Gazette ...  .|Karéchi... — ...| Bi-weekly M. DeP. Webb ... ... se ase wef, =. 500 
13 | Sind Times se vee} Dow eee eee}, Dow = nee ~—s eee| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86 ... 200 
14 | Voice of India ...  ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly... —... oe Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 51;; 1,300 
ote 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
15 | DeshabhaktX ...  ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... . ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Des4i; Hindu (N&gar| 1,300 
Brehman); 41. : 
Te ee ee ae ore © ss sage Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
ania); 50. 
7 | Gujarat Mitr’... — le a eee .-»| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44. one ams 600 
1g | Gujarat Punch “ w| Ahmedabad «| Do. ox ..., Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 cee 600 
19 ) Hindi Punch ... ad Bombay wee| Do. eee :ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi;44 _—s,,. 800 
‘ ? | , - | 
29 | Jam-e-Jamshed ... ooo, Do. ave w.| Daily .. ~* ...| Sehangir Behramji Marzbén ; Parsi; 54 ...| 8,000 
} 
91 | Kaiser-i-Hind oon at ol ooe| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .-s| 2,900 
92 | Kaéthiawdr News... +s! Rajkot .,. ...| Bi-weekly + Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 41 ... ve es 400 
23 Kithidwdr Times veel Do. sce  eee| Dow coe: «| Bholdnaéth Vishwanath; Hindu (Anudich| 500 
: . . Brahman) ; 34. 
94 | Praja Bandhv ... .... Ahmedabad ...} Weekly... wae moc Oe scossm Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 500 
man); 34.. . 
95 | Rast Goftar soe. weet NARA veo| DO. coe. _ ove} PAllonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi;52 ... ...) 1,550 
96 | Satya Vakta fae oe ae | Fortnightly... Keshavlal Harivithaldés; Hindu (Shrimélil 550 
| Bania); 37, 
oy | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... — ...| Mameklal Ambardm; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...| 4,200 
x Prakésh ... cool Surat ... ...| Do. -~-  ‘eoo| Umedram -Nagindés Dfy&bhéi; Hindu 0 
ete oe (Rania) ; 25. aoe ioe 
> + 
ANGLO-MaRATHI, - . 
eo Mitra ot Bo ba we rome Weekl een aio Sadashiv Vishvanath May4dey ° Hindu 1 500 
A codienate or ed _(Chitpéwan Bréhmen) : 27 
Dnyén Chakshu ... ...| Poona ... +] Do. 6 vee] W&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
30 ad | ny Brabman) ;. 58, ( 600 
; | nee 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ee =~ oe] Bombay...  ...) Weekly... 
ae ed DO ace 
«| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly 
| Marftha Deen Bandhu .».| Kolhapur ...| Weekly... 
| eve we. Bombay... _...| Bi-weekly 
eee ...| Satéra ... ..:| Weekly ... 
». «| Kolhapur it DO.» eae 
Shri Saydji Vijay tes] AOE cee ves] DO. nce 
Subodh Patrike Bi hag. Bombay... ae we Mm 
wee «-.| Poona .., a oe | ee 
eh : 
| © Ar@1o-Porrueunss. 
oe 41-40 Anglo-Lusitano —....| Bombay... ~—...| Weekly... 
: : : | hiatal a 
a amp Concantum. 
Be 42 +0 Bombaense vs eve{ Bombay... —_—...| Weekly... 
are : ANGLOo-S1np1. 
: 8: Al-Haqg .. «... «| Sukkur ...| Weekly ... 
a , } 
ae om ') Prabhat ... ove »|Hyderabad] Do. ws. 
: Soa aan (Sind). 
: o Bindi... «. «| Sukkur (Sind)...) Do... 
— | Ancto-Unpv. 
+ atostin Herald ... .«+| Bombayees weet DOi.. -cce 
: ! 
q e a : | eka — AND 
7 | Gusana’tt. 
ue veel Weekly a 
...| Weekly ... 
ee SS ae ae | 
at ae 
» 2 hes : 
ess «= ees | DoMbay... ...| Daily . ... 


tee Rev. Mr. T, E. Abbott eee eee see 
| Hari Nérf4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Bréhman); 36 


Manager being Damodar Savildram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Sa@vl4r4m Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 29. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Vinayak Nar@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brd4hman); 34> 
Daémodar Sdévl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40. 
Dwirkeénith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... cee 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 san _ 


(1) English— Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 

(2) Sindhi. —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ove 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Raémji Sautuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Ann4éji Gopal Jordbur: Hindu (Deshas:h 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41. 


- Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nast ha Brihues); 27. 


= Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Némébh&i Ratanji Chichgar; P&rsi; 47 _... 


Kaikhosru Ay pena Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 

Mobashuabat Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; Phrsi 9 OB ss a 


Késhidas ta med Hiudu (K&chia, 1.0.5, 
a wegmatie seller); 44. 


625 


900 


500 


1,160 


750 


con 242—2 


_ Br&hman); 40. 


>” 


Wo; | | Name of Publication, | Where Published. | Edition Name, caste and age of Editor, a 
pas | 
Sananiiaenaieneed 
Gusariti—continued. y 
57 | Din Mani... ae --+| Broach ... ooo! Weekly ... in a ovary Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
c, , nia); 25. 
58 | Fursad ... oe -++| Bombay ... a Monthly ».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 44... eee 600 
_ , 
o9 | GapSap ... eee pool A nes -+| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzb4n; Pdrsi;27 ... 425 
60 | Hitechchhu ove ---| Ahmedabad .| Do. eee ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
61 | Jain ots eee io ae ee ---| Weekly ... ina neneed Sen 
62° | Jam-e-Jah@nooma ..-| Bombay ... io ae i .--| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 --+| 1,000 
63 | Kaira Vartamén ... eee} Kaira ose a oe ee ~~ Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
oe Shravak Bania) ; 55. ’ 
64 | K4thi4widno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... --.| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, ve 
65 Mahi KAntha Gazette eee Sadra eee eee Do. eee ee: PO eee eee 
66 | Navedéri Prakash ... eos) Navedri ... i ek See Rustarjj Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 eee sa 800 
67 | Nure Elam eee ee+| Bombay ... ---| Monthly... e«-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 oe 600 
, | 
68 | Ny4dyadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 
ees ‘i ra 7 Shravak Bania) ; 35. : 
69 Praja Mitra o%e ---| Karachi... - Bi-weekly eee Narbyshankar Jagjivan - Hindu (Br&éhman) : 04, 275 
70 | Praja Pokar ove soe Surat... -+-| Weekly ... -+-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... es 20 400 
71 | Prax4ash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ot De ke «| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. 
"2 | Punch Dand me dt. Be in” a -»-| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42. 
72 | Samsher Bahadur... cee} Ahmedabad  ...) Do. eee »--| Savaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| ~ Bania) ; 61. 
74 |Sdnj Vartamén ... -+-| Bombay ... eos} Daily — oes .e-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. . 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
"5 |Sind Vartaman ... " Karachi ... eee] Weekly oe esl ssbaee | soi 
76 | Stri Bodh ... eee “eG »--| Monthly ee | Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
77 |Surat Akhbar. --/ Surat... ns Weekly ... .».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... ase 300 
: | 
78 | Svadesh Bandhu ... -++| Mahudha e+} Do, ee — «++| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
: ' 35. aie 
79 | Vishvadarshan ' ... ---| Kaira... i a e+| Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccanij] 1,487 
a Br@hman); 36. 
Hint. 
80 Pandit = a» one ©} Poona eee vee} Weekly woe «e+| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- | 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... — oe | hs .»-| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
~-KANARBESE. : 
82 ‘Digvijaya ose we ss ras| Gada... | Weekly... | «| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
ee | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. ; 
83 | Hubli Patra eee es} Hubli... in De ee-| Mah4deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 206 
= poe 3 . Brahman) ; 32.: 
84 | Karndtak Vritta .- -+| Dharwar oS oe aoe .-}(1) Shivrami Mahddev Khanolkar; Hindu 800 
: ' | (Karhada Brahman) ; 33. 
| (2) Anndch4érya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: | - (Deshasth Brahman) ;u4. i : 
85 | Loki Bandhu... | Do. «ee =...) Do. ... «| Gurureo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. _ 
86 | Loka Mitra ooo «= owei gaveri §=©(Dhadr-}) Dow 4s .s.| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
war Brahman) ; 27. 
87 | Rajahansa... ood ee-| Dharwar wes} Dos. soe eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 75 
, | : hada Brahman); 40. | 
g8 | Rasik Ranjini... »e-| Gadag ... +} Do. ...-> ese Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja} ~-200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. — N 
}] i eithies ay; cd Meckly w __...| Kfshin&th Vichna Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 800 1 
vi aie ese eee} Dhulia ... ool DO, ese eso| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 1 
me Br#hman) ; 30. 
. -»»| Ratnagiri s-| Do, «+ — oe.| Hari Dharmdéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni); 27. ... 400 1 
| Belgaum... §..., Do. ... ++) Hari Bhikéji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 1 
: 40. | 
ee ae | «»+| Bombay ...| Monthly -es| Anandrao Radmcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 - 
Bere ae BP (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
i ee ee Chandanshu eee ooo} Tasgaon ... ...| Weekly ... .«©| Rémchandra Vinfyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 1 
US ee re Goebiee | yr shasth Brahman) ; : 37. 
Meee oe: 68 Chandrakint ooc| CURE 2... ccf Do. ove 1; Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 1 
i | pawean Brdhman) ; 38. 
ees} Chiplan .. ck See. ee ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 1 
Brahman); 37. 
ee} Belgaum = _...|_ += Do... »».| Ab4ji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 1. 
41. 
jt fee vr Do. cee «>| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 1! 
Brahman) ; 38. 
...| Kolhapur Kei BOs «i .-»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 1 
| seniya Kéyastha Prabhu); 66. 
o-.| Mrandol... «| Do. ... ...| Mahadey P&andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 i 
| (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 39. 
“US Saas eee eos} Dharwar - Sie eer ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Rémchandra Joglekar ; 800 li 
te ee fe Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brahman) ; 55. 
Res, Dnyfn Sagar ... = «| Kolhdpur wt a os. aes phen ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 1¢ 
man); 38. 
‘Hindu Punch... ~—=—,..| Thana ... oes} 4 Dow we  ...| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 1 
ay |_ Brahman); 39. ) 
Jagadddarsh ee  oe-/ Ahmednagar ., Do. ..  ...| Kashinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| 100 1 
a pawan Brahman); 50. 
Jagadhitechchhu ... ~ ...| Poona ... an. wa one ...) RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 14 
| wan Brahman) ; 73. 
Jagateamichér ... _ ...| Thana ... oo Ae gol A’biyi Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 400 14 
. | rabhu 9 
Kal sgt coe ese] Poona ... we ae eee} Shivrdam Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 14 
: (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
Kalpataru ... ms ee+| Sholapur oe ee ee --| Govind Nariyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 14 
| Bra@hman.; 44. 
Karmanuk see one) Poon ens ooo] DO. coo © ve-f Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 3,500 
Keral Kokil ... _—...| Bombay... __...| Monthly ” a ‘Naan Athle ; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
a ka | 7 man); 4 
Meeeri 44s ves ~Ssue| Pooma ... —s_ ae | Weekly oc ...| Bl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
i ig elena t | (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 46. | 14 
Khandesh Chitragupta...,Dbulia ... ...| Do. ... ‘i — ae Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
fe : man); 20. 
Khandesh Vaibhav ._....| Do... i ae ae .».| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
? pawan Brdhman) ; 52. 
»-- | Vengurla a ae .../ Bamkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 - 14 
Brahman); 26. 
eo | SAtéra ... ee ae ...| Pandurang B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha 150 “ 
38. 15 
ose cee | Wiis, = ewe} ~Dow . ~—t| K&shinekth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 15 
. : Bribman) ; 48. 
mbai ” oF Bombay... ss Daily. ... «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
"ROS Set ae ae ow eee pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Vaib or: eee Do. eee na eee Weekl 77) a eee Do. do. eee 1,250 15! 
ee ma L. ‘ini Narsappu Abauna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 15 
«| Do. .. —...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp’wan| 450 15. 
AS | i Brahman); 27. 
an 15; 
ae a een. re  Vichnu Ramchandra . Vijzpurkar; Hindu 8% : 
| -(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
Do. .-. see) WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu .(Deshasth 390 
| ; Brahman); 30. 
a | Vithal Keshav _ eres Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
: Brihman): 3 15 
Foie: Sorind Sakhdrém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
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125 | Poona Vaibhav... .»»| Vadgaon eee | Weekly «+ ....Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon ... iol: oon ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 


195 | Prabodh Ratn’ ... vee] DATSL — see .e-| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
128 | Pratod ... oe --«| Islampur «ee| Weekly... ..| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


129 | Réghav Bhushan... i) a obs i? “ee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 


130 Satya Mitra ece oo Malegaon eee Do. eee eae — Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 : 
5. 
Ratnagiri ‘il. 2 ...| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpéwan| 850 


13] | Satya Shodhak ... eee 
{ Brahman) ; 57. | 


132 | Shéhu Vijay's... ial ua Te wn eos| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
: man); 29. 
133 | Shold4pur Samachar eee| SHolépur ia = am »».| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 44 sia 375 


134 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ae ae ..-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 

135 | Shri Shahu oe wee] SAGATA 00 oo = -eo| Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 

man) ; 22. : 

186 | Shubh Suchak Do. aes sie ioe ...| Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 

Br&éhman) ; 30. 


Do 
137 |Sumant ... — noel RATA ove vool «6s oon eoe| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
Do 


tha Brahman); 33. 
ace .».| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 

: Brahman) ; 36. 
139 | Sudhdékar ... ae soo] FON ose et OM es o.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp&wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oe a) De ...| Ganesh Neardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 

| Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartddarsh pss .e.| Malvan ... a wee 6a ose — Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 


138 | Sudarshan... 7“ ooo} Ahmednagar... 


142 | Vidya Vilas Ze ..| Kolhapur ne 2 ...| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 609 
pawan Bra&bman); 48. | 
148 | Vidyarthi... im arr =~ cccdk a. ten ...| Saddshiv VAman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... eee (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... eee 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
eg Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittaser ... ite a. ooo} Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
piwan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha one | ition. 2. we ee ee wee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkaér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: Bréhman) ; 38. 
147 | Vy4p4ri... es | Oe inc a De C. oki pd ee Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 


SINDI. 
148 {| Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...|. Weekly... »».| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 


149 | Muir-ul-Islam  ... cs ae Mie eco} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
a. 3 
150 | Sind Suahar oan oe) ae ie ee .».|-Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 _... 500 


151 | Sookree... ee Se. ee ah DN Ge ---| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bunia); 42... 400 


URDUO. 


152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee, Bombay ...| Monthly bee "enh ; = Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
ae unni); 32, 

153 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... e+ Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 

| 3 ~ Muhammadan. 

154,| Eombay Punch Bahdédur.} Do. ... «..| Do.  — ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 49. 

155 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar a oo. eee] Daily | coe sit Do. do. ves] 400 


ad 


MARA’ THI AND Ka‘NARESE, 
es 


156 | Chandrika... +.  «s| Bagalkot vf Weekly ws. se} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 


157 | Siddheshvar 5 ee a og “eee an Shivaji Powdr ;’Hindu (Mar&tha) | 125 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. _ | Cireale- 


oe| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MR4jurkar; Hindu 150 


ag (Brahman) ; 35. 
»o«| Gulbarga eee -+-| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 


eee} Kolhépur | Fortnightly .,.| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Bréhman),. 


. ip Pokrvcunse-Konx ANTI. . 


os 981 |Aluz ... 4... «| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ;. 23 ae ae 700 


as Bs ' grtegA. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


: is : . -B The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


oh @. The ‘system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
Been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be ‘absolutely necessary to complete’the pronungiation of a word, as 
a in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


“eis ‘D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies -rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
| proprietor, are ah guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 1 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, We learn from a Reuter’s telegram that the Dublin Corporation have 
ne ogee re refused to vote an address to King Edward on the 
of the Dublin Corporation to 2°Casion of His Majesty's forthcoming visit to Ireland. 
vote an address to King ‘This will assuredly be a startling news to our country- 
Edward VII on the occasion men, who are proné by habit to accord grand recep- 
of His Majesty’s forthcoming tions to every Royal visitor to their country, When 
warAT (108), 17th Tal the Prince of Wales comes out to this country next 
ae autumn, how eager will the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration be to present an address of welcome to His Royal Highness! In 
our country addresses are showered even upon insignificant Europeans. This 
doubtless affords a proof of our intense loyalty, but it does not follow from it 
that India is in any way better off than Ireland under British rule. There 
is in India the same poverty and drain of resources to other countries as in 
Ireland, and both countries are equally liable to periodically recurring 
famines, Nay, Indians may be said to labour under a larger number of 
grievances than the Irish and still they are never known to cherish the same 
feelings as the Irish towards their rulers. What can have led the members of 
the Dublin Corporation then to refuse to vote an address to their sovereign P 
Perhaps they will justify their action by saying that the voting of a laudatory 
address to King Edward might be taken toimply an acquiescence in His 
Majesty’s unjust rule. They may also urge that for a people who are really in a 
deplorable condition to say to their ruler that he is merciful and that they 
themselves are loyal to him is hypocrisy. 


2. The essential object of the Thibetan mission is to make every effort to 

i prevent the Thibetans from shutting their door against 

ae Pees Mieiem , Indian trade. We do not forget the tact, but at the 
Pe going ©"), 2th ‘same time we ask those who advocate this policy, 
whether the Indian Government has even a shred of 

justification in dictating to an independent neighbouring State whether it will or 
will not open its door to it for purposes of trade........... It may be that the Thibet- 
ans are desirous, for very good reasons, of keeping their door closed against the 
British. They are within their rights.......... Where is the warrant to coerce 
them unwillingly-to enter into trade negotiations ? What are British statesmen 
agitating for at this very hour in the United Kingdom? Are they not fiercaly 
wrangling fora policy of retaliation? Have not the Prime Minister and the 
Colonial Minister openly declared that the ultimate object of the establishment 
of the proposed preferential tariffs is to retaliate on those who will not agree to 
the terms of the British Government? Why not, then, adopt this policy of 
retaliation against Thibet? Why send there a force of 200 sowars? Why 
talk of an ultimatum to hint that if the mission is turned back, unpleasantness 
may ensue? For none can be deceived by the present smooth diplomatic 
terms in which the object of the mission is talked of, It is clear to the meanest 
intelligence that a casus belli is to be found as the logical sequence of a 
failure of the negotiations. The device is too transparent and not all the 
perfervid protestations which the Indian Government may put forth through its 
accredited organs can go to put a different meaning on that device, Is it honest, 
is it consistent with the principles of Western civilisation, is it reconcilable 
with the ethics of Christianity, for a Christian and civilised Government, which 
talks of peace and good-will towards its neighbour, to covet his property ? 
And simply because that neighbour is weak, is it right to force open his 
door and gain possession of it under the hollow plea that you are going to 
establish peaceful commercial relations with him which may be of mutual benefit ? 
weaceesee Why noteexercise your right to closa your door against the Thibetans 
as the Thibetans do against you. If this is done there would be an end of the 
matter. Under the circumstances we cannot but characterise the present 
mission as utterly unwarranted and opposed to all principles of morality. It 
is simply might against right and as such should be vigorously denounced. 
They make a grievance of the Thibetans not allowing them to trade in 
Thibet. What do they do now in the self-governing Colonies, in Australia 
and in the Teanstaal' ? Do not the Colonists come to India and trade ‘ with 
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oc and yet when Indians go to trade there they shut the door 

n! Ths Indians are not dtoendent, They appeal to their foreign 
rul ot them. But what have their mighty rulers done hitherto? Have 
eaeeden in doing justice to the Indians after six or seven years of 
on? Have they secured them even the shadow of protection? No. 
not? Because our rulers are not brave enough to withstand the omnipo- 
t self-governing Colonies. They are only brave towards semi-civilised or 
gemi-barbarous people like those of Thibet and China or Afghanistan and 
Somaliland. Here, , is another instance of covetousness, the result of the 
rank materialism of t e age—a covetousness founded on unrighteousness.” 


8. “India must be thankful for the solicitude expressed on her behalf by 
Bee the noble lords who took part in the discussion in the 
a India and Mr, Chamber- Upper House on the question of preferential tariffs as 


lain’s new fiscal policy. affecting this country. As Lord Lansdowne admitted, 
Voice of India (14), 18th India is not in a position to give preference to friends 
July. nor to retaliate on those treating her in an unfriendly 


manner, Apart, therefore, from the policy which the 

whole Empire may be compelled to ado opt, it may be taken for granted that the 

Indian Government will not be asked to court the danger attendant upon a 

policy of preferential tariffs—which, it will be remembered, was recommended 

4 us some time ago by Sir Howard Vincent. But India’s difficulty will be this— 
“yp England and the Colonies are engaged in a fiscal war with Germany: 

Germany treat us with a favour which, however much we may be entitled to 

it, is denied ‘ie other parts of the Empire P And, secondly, supposing such 

favour is shown to us, and in consequence our export trade with Germany 

| derives an advantage which the Colonies have forfeited, though Canada’s 

trouble has not as yet produced such a result, will not the Colonies clamour for 

forcing the hands of the Indian Government ? These are somewhat remote 

a contingencies perhaps, but the importance of the question cannot be denied, and 

a Lord Northbrook did a great service by calling attention to it. Lord Ripon and 

aa Lord Reay also protested against applying preferential tariffs to India.” 


4, India was in olden times rightly called Hindustan because it belonged 
to the Hindus. It was also called the land of cold 


i _ India past and present. 
ae Shri Baydji Vijay (85), because it was noted for its wealth. The people of 


ie llth July, India in those days were free, brave, pious and up- 
ae | right. Arts and industries flourished in the land 
ce and were carried to perfection. Learning, too, thrived as it did nowhere 


else. But alas! how do we find all this changed at the present day. The 
country is no longer owned by the sons of the soil but by Englishmen, 
who came here first as traders and gradually established themselves as rulers 
by their superiority in diplomacy, statecraft and warfare. The country does no 
doubt produce gold at the present day, but not for the use of its inhabitants. 
“The edition of the people has become miserable beyond description, and 
they often fall victims to the bullets of soldiers who mistake them for brutes. 
No attempts are made by them to check the inroads of the missionaries upon 
their religion, and even the sacred privacy of their homes is allowed to be 
| invaded by missionary ladies. They quietly pocket insults offered to them 
et by Buropeans and passively tolerate the slaughter of kine. Treachery, want of 
ee inion, lack of courage and independence are alsosome of their prominent foibles. 
Both the country and the people have thus fallen from the high pedestal they once 


6. Iti is often said that such a heterogeneous mass of diverse races and creeds 
£9 as are found to exist in India can never be welded 
How far en the diver- together by the ties of a common nationality. Many 
- ybcee —s te at Europeans luok with satisfaction upon the extreme 
5° divergence of the castes and communities inhabiting 

; | India and are gratified to know that these will 
| -...._..,_.._, _ never be united into a homogeneous whole, There 
ite also oth a it | a egret the im ssibil by of the Indian population, developing 
© Hite a single nationality. But is it it reall true that the pone of India cannot 


a 


il 


unite in a political cause because they belong to different castes and creeds? 
Cannot Hindus and Muhammadans be brought together on the same political 
platform in order to protest against the oppression of their common rulers? 
If the latter practise intolerable zulum upon both these communities, will 
they not make a common cause by sinking all minor differences of caste and 
creed? We believe that such a phenomenon as the different races of India joining 
hands together to seek a redress of their political yrievances is quite within the 
range of possibility. There is only one irreconcilable division of race existing 
in India at the present day, and it is the division between the ruling class and 
the ruled, the whites and the blacks, the Indians and the Anglo-Indians. The 
gulf that separates the two is unfortunately being widened of late by the action 
of our rulers, If this gulf goes on widening, it might ultimately spell disaster 
to those who are instrumental in its widening. 


6. “We regret that the complaint of the Rohri Panchayat about the 
slaughter of a buffalo calf for the Jama Masjid party 
_ Alleged insalt to the re- has ended in an unexpected manner. We had receiv- 
ligious feelings of the Hindus ; ; pis, Pee as ee 
of Rohri by the local Muham- ed a contribution signed by 32 signatories, men whose 
madans. credit we had no reason fo suspect. They gave us 
Sindhi (45), llth July, the information and repeated it to the Collector of 
_ the District with a full sense of the responsibility 
attaching to such a serious complaint. In short, the charge was deliberately 
made, and we learnt only four days back that our information was found to be 
untrue by the Collector after due enquiry. We ourselves were asked to call 
in person upon the Huzur Deputy Collector to learn from him the Collector’s 
wishes in the matter and told not to give publicity to information which 
was untrue. Thus the duties of an editor have been misconceived. In 
the first place our article in the vernacular columns was clearly based on 
fully authenticated news we had received and did not convey any guarantee of 
the truth or otherwise of the information. It dwelt on the hardship ¢f the 
complaint was true, and we had no reason to think otherwise. No newspaper 
can hold itself responsible for the information supplied to it by its corre- 
spondents. But notwithstanding the Collector’s opinion, the fact remains that 
the Panchayat is not satisfied and is anxious to prove its allegations. The 
Panchayat is ignorant of the nature of the enquiry and so are we. If the 
Collector has been pleased to hold an independent enquiry in which neither 
party had to play any part and has found the information false, we are satisfied. 
But if the Collector’s view about the incident has been based ona version 
received from the other party concerned, we must say that he had not sufficient 
materials before him to base an opinion upon and to consider the complaint 
false. The charge is so serious that we hope neither party would shirk a fair 
and impartial enquiry.” 


7. “When Mr. Brodrick and Lord George Hamilton referred to the 
arbitration of Lord Alverstone the question whether 

Final settlement of the the Indian Exchequer ought to be burdened with the 

+ mane of a pager. “0 payment of the full increase of 6d. a day to British 
as anh allie’ wan soldiers under the new Army Reform Scheme, they 
Voice of India (14), 18th gave proof of their desire to deal justly by India, but 
July. consistently with the principles which at present 
govern the relations between Great Britain and her 

dependency. ‘The arbitrator’s judgment has gone against India, and his view 
of the constitutional obligations of the Indian Government must for the present — 
be accepted as binding. On what grounds the award is based is not yet known : 
the sooner we know it, and how the Indian Government presented its case, the 
better. The Military Member of the Viceregal Council said at the last Budget 
debate that ‘the extra pay of 2d. was accepted by us as being a necessity on 
recruiting grounds.’ Did the arbitrator consider, on the evidence produced before 
him, that 2d. would not attract suitable recruits: or did hedecide that the 
Indian Government had no right to reject or modify any .scheme that the War 
Office might propose for the whole army of British soldiers, some of whom 
are required to be maintained by India? When the grounds of Lord Alverstone’s 
decision are known, the custodians of Indian interests should be urged to find a 


_Mewontile on one cannot reflect with equanimity on 
ormou ut upon. the camel’s back by the addition of 
6 less than yore to the anni military expenditure.’’ 
-8.. “Lord Alverstone, piel Lord Asie Justice of agen, who was 
the arbitrator in the question of the apportionment 
—— (20), 13th of the cost of the hy in the pay of the British 
soldier in India, has given his award, deciding that 
“whole of the additional cost paid in India from 1st April 1904 
‘be borne by the revenues of India, This will disappoint the Indians, 
for hopes were entertained that a much lighter burden would be thrown 
upon them. Almost simultaneously with this cablegram has been received 
tlie report of a question asked to the First Lord of the Treasury by Mr, 
Herbert Roberts—‘ Whether in connection with the. promised ieladiion of the 
troops in South Africa, His ry arf s Government has had under considera- 
tion any proposal for charging India with a proportion of the cost of these 
troops, and whether an opportunity would be given of considering Indian 
opinion on the subject before any decision was arrived at.’ The Prime 
inister desired to Wait till the announcement of which Mr. Roberts spoke 
made ‘before the collateral issues connected with it’ were considered | 
we to understand,’ as Mr. Buchanan said, ‘that the Government really 
consider the propriety of putting on the poor tax-payers of India the cost of 
this first step towards the retrenchment of England’s Army at Home?’ Mr. 
four refused to say yes or no; but the reply given by him seems ominous 
h. Is the camel’s back strong enough to bear this new straw? It 
—_ pil be @ positive injustice, if not cruelty, to put this fresh burden upon 
ae India in order to lighten the weight on the shoulders of the far wealthier and 
- much more well-to-do British tax-payers.” 
9, Lord Alverstone’s decision in the matter of the apportionment of the 
i ia cone rau O08 of the increase in the British soldier’s pay in 
14th July. . t ©) Tndia is sure to meet with emphatic disapproval in this 
: country. To begin with, India’s wishes were not taken 
into account when the question was referred to arbitration, and further, the arbi- 
tor selected was not a man of unbiassed views but with pronounced conservative 
tendencies. It is not clear in the first place why india should bear a share of the 
increased expenditure which is incidental to a reorganization of the British army 
or purely Imperial purposes, but if it was thought necessary to refer the matter to 
arbitration at all, the Home Government should in common fairness have 
> |» ... ggsociated with Lord Alverstone another arbitrator to represent the Govern- 
 . ment of India. As might well be expected the one-sided arrangements made 
[ao by the Home authorities in this connection have proved detrimental to India’s 
interests. It is now incumbent upon the leaders of the people in the country to 
 ——— bestir themselves and enter an emphatic protest against the additional military 
— ¢ ~: @ iture which is sought to be saddled upon poor India. Their acquiescence 
in this injustice will lead the British public to think that India’s s finances are 
alastic enough to bear additional burdens of taxation. 


10. The Indian Beste es is verily full to overflowing and the Indian 
tax-payer knows not what to do with his money! 
_ Kal (108), 17th July Under these circumstances, he must thank those x 
out to bim a new way of utilising his money. England has obliged 
by pointing out many such ways in the past, and has only recently 


ae 


furwished one- more illustration of. her benevolent tendency. India will in 
future be called upon to pay annually nearly eight hundred thousand pounds on 
wount of the increase in the pay of the British soldier. Before saddling this 
jount:’ India, England could not have an easy conscience until she had 


‘ed ‘the question to arbitration. Was not this creditable to her? Now 

1p arbitrator has given his award, India may pay the amount mentioned 
der cover of such a farce of justice India is often burdened with 
4 British p in India has. become somewhat inconsistent of 


ix ome @ being slightly reduced on the one hand and new burdens are 
a 4 ‘ Ne. aC on the other 


with @ vengeance. Many persons are having 
Ineon e Tax. It is strange that we are never- 
g our gratitude for remissions'of taxation. 
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11, Mr. Brodrick has announced in Parliament that India will be asked 
to pay a share of the cost of the troops which the 
India and the cost of the Home Government have decided to retain per- 


British Contingent in South manently in South Africa for the purpose of pre- 
Bombay Saméchér (53), Serving peace in the newly-acquired Colonies. We 
18th July. must enter our most emphatic protest against this 


: decision which involves a serious financial injustice 
to this country. Ifthe troops, as Mr. Brodrick argued, are to be retained 
in Africa, in the interests not of England but of the British Empire at large, 
why should the Colonies, which also form units of the Empire in no less a 
degree than India, be exempted from their fair share of the burden. Besides, 
Mr. Brodrick’s argument would logically lead to the conclusion that England 
should contribute a portion of the expenses of the Indian Army, for that 
army is maintained to protect India, which is an integral portion of the British 
Empire and helps to give England her present political and commercial 
supremacy in the world. We hope the friends of India in England will not fail 
to raise their voice against this further injustice to India in the matter of her 
growing military expenditure, 


12. ‘“* Whoever may be the author of ‘ The Failure of Lord Curzon’ which 
Mr. Fisher Unwin has just brought out, there can be no 
Is Lord Curzon’s adminis- doubt as to the singularly unjust estimate he has 
tration a failore fF taken of the present Viceroyalty. Whatever differ- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 17th ie . ° os 
July, Eng. cols. ence of opinion may exist as to the individual acts 
of Lord Curzon’s Government, no impartial man, 
we are honestly convinced, can say that Lord Curzon’s has not been a 
remarkably vigorous and beneficent administration, and that the present 
Viceroy has not served the country nobly and well. To demand that, during 
the five years a Viceroy remains at his post, not a single act of his government 
should fail to meet with universal approval would be to expect too much, and 
something which will be beyond the power of the wisest and the best of states- 
men to guarantee. Ii such were the test applied to their labours, Indian 
administrators would soon find their task a thankless one; and the result will 
be that those who have a reputation to lose would never agree to undertake 
the task of serving India. More than once have we pointed out in these 
columns how Lord Curzon has disappointed us in certain matters. But 
our disappointment has never blinded us to the good that he has done to 
the country ; and we have always believed that when his administration will, 
years hence, be dispassionately and honestly scrutinized, there will be found many 
more acts to be recorded to his credit than people are at present inclined to 
concede. We cannot, therefore, but look with disapproval on ‘any attempt 
at wholesale and unjustifiable denunciation of a statesman who has honestly 
and consistently striven for the country’s good and has, if public opinion has 
not belied itself, succeeded better than most of his predecessors.” 


13. “ Our pontem prearz the United India publishes a circular issued by the 

| ; ilitary Department with the sanction of the Viceroy. 

4, Alleged cirvulae sued WY“ ity.6 cingular is dated Srd April 1903, and runs thus :— 
serving certain appointments ‘In reply to the office memorandum from the Military 
in the Military Department Pepartment No, 1512-C., dated the 7th July 1902, and 
ee. 12th July,  No- 6587-D., dated 13th December 1902, the undersign- 
es ‘ ed is directed to state that with reference to the order 
contained in paragraph 3 of the circular of the Government of India, 
Nos, 746, 153, dated the 18th April 1879, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to decide that the following appointments in offices subordinate to the 
Military Department which carry a salary of Ks. 200 a month or upwards shall be 
reserved for soldier-clerks who are not “ natives of India” —Five appointments in 
the existing establishment of the office of the Director-General of Ordnance in 
India, and in addition two appointments about to be added to that establishment ; 
four appointments in each of the offices of the Inspector-General of Ordnance, 
Northern and Southern Circles; one appointment in the office of the. Director- 
General of Supply and Transport; one appointment in each of the offices of 
the Inspector-General of Supply and Transport, Punjab, Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Commands.’ When one reads the above circular and side by side 
with it the various sonorous speeches of Lord Curzon enunciating lofty 
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i. justice and fair-play, one is sure to be confounded. In a 
own Sanskrit verse, State policy is compared to’a harlot, and a Jjusti- 
n for.t he jcomparison can be found in the present case. This circular, 
' Contemporary says; has been issued with the sanction of the 
that in some cases at least Lord Curzon says things 
| not seriously think of. carrying out in practice. His Lord- 
ip has, ever since he landed on the shores of India, been showing his 
ympathy for the aspirations of the educated community, while in many notable 
matances he has tried to trample upon them. Whena question regarding the 
resolutions passed by the Railway Conference at Delhi was asked in the Viceregal 
- Council a few months ago, the Viceroy and his colleagues denied all knowledge 
a of the proceedings of the Conference. But here is a circular, based on the 
—— invidious distinction of colour, issued with His Excellency’s sanction. Can 
is Lord Curzon free himself from the responsibility of issuing the same? Even 
the plea that it was issued by others without the knowledge of His Excellency 
would be unavailing—nay, mischievous—in its effect, for it would then only 
prove that those who drafted the circular were confident of tlie ratification of 
their act by the Viceroy. It is foolish to assume that those who work 
directly unde? His Excellency are ignorant of his opinions and the under- 
current of his thoughts. And if such men draft a circular, can it be reasonably 
assumed that the principle involved in it would not be acceptable to the 
Viceroy ? If Lord Curzon is really in the dark as to the contents of the above 
circular, he can prove the fact by publicly condemning it without any loss of 
time now that the matter has been brought to his notice by the Press. ” 


14, The Modu Vritta writes:—This circular as well as a circulars 

alleged to have been issued by Lord Curzon’s gov- 

oa Vevtta (116), €th ernment in connection with the Railway and the Tele- 
graph Departments give the lie direct to the loud pro- 
-« Clamations and acknowledgments of India’s loyalty and also to the vaunted be- 
 . nignity of Britishrule, Nay, they are calculated to inspire the minds of the Indian 
ae population with adistrust in the policy of the present Viceroy. The attempt to 
ee _ shove natives gradually into the lowest grades of tbe public service despite the 
vehement protests of public leaders like the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and of 
the entire Native Press is an open defiance of all the sacred pledges contained 
in the Royal Proclamations issued in the past. Beguiled by the honeyed words 
of Lord Curzon, our people are praying fervently for an extension of His Lord- 
ship’s regimé, but they may rest assured that their political aspirations are 
destined not to be gratified for a long time to come. Let our countrymen, 
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> , ‘therefore, awaken betimes to the realities of the situation and cease hankering 
a after a political mirage. Before they obtain any rights they must prove them- 
ae _ selvgs to be worthy of the same. The chief cause of their present wretched 


plight is the constant drain of India’s wealth to other countries. Unless this is 

stopped by their making a firm and unbending resolve not to use articles of 
~.\ foreign manufacture and not to sell corn for foreign exportation, it is idle to 
~~ hope for any improvement in the present condition of the country. 


15. .“ Private Cassidy, who was committed for trial on a charge of murder- 
ing a punkah coolie at Sialkot, has been pronounced 
Crimes by soldiers and by the jury to have been suffering from insanity 

peed 7 Indio (ht) 18th when he committed the offence. His insanity could 
Joly, on | not have commenced at the time of the offence; it 
oe ea must have existed previously, and yet it does not 
seem to have been noticed, or at any: rate not considered of a type which would 
‘have made it incumbent upon his superiors to send him to the lunatic asylum. 
Lord Kitchener has reminded the Army that even the presence of sane men 
+ ‘who commit assaults on natives reflects discredit upon the discipline of the 
‘Unit to which they belong. What should he say of the undetected presence of 
csinthe army? Be it remembered that the insanity which can be 
a In defence of a crime should be not of a mild type, which it may be 
) detect, , it should be such as to deprive a man of the power of 
ng & wrongful act. That such insanity should have 
ng a body of men who liye under constant observa- 

By of the diaspline under which Cassidy may be expected 
Serious matte: for Lord Kitchener to t ink of.. For 
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sane men might ordinarily kick a coolie, but an insane man would make no. 


difference between a coolie and a Colonel.” 


16. The process of welding the heterogeneous communities of India into a 


er _,, united nation which was commenced by the Indian 
Significance of the Shivaji 


National Congress has already proved fruitful in its 

] b , ‘ 7 7 bd > 
aia Varadan t¥0) 14th Yesults. A significant illustration of the working of 
July. this process was furnished the other day by the Shi- 


vaji celebration held at Calcutta. It is a happy sign 
for the future of India that Bengal should come forward to honour the memory 
of the illustrious Mardtha ruler. It is evident that in the India of the present 
day racial jealousy is gradually dying out and a spirit of brotherly sympathy 
and fellow-feeling is growing up in its place. Other provinces of India 
would do well to emulate the example of the Bengalis, and the Muarathas, too, 
in their turn, should pay a similar tribute to the memory of Bengal celebrities 
like Rajaram Mohun Rai and Ishvarchandra Vidya Sagar, The wave of national 
hero-worship must spread throughout the length and breadth of the country, 


if it is to promote real unity and concord among the multifarious creeds and 
communities in India. 


17. The Bombay Samdchdér publishes the following special telegraphic 
Bombay Saméchér (58) message from its Calcutta correspondent :—A largely 
18th Fuly. achar (9%); attended public meeting was held to-day (17th July) at 
the Classic Theatre, under the presidency of Mr. 

Surendranath Bannerji, to celebrate the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation. 
The President, in opening the proceedings, remarked that the fact that Shivaji 
had raided the fertile province of Bengal did not prevent his descendants to-day 
from meeting the Bengalis on a common platform for the advancement of the 
country’s good. He appealed in feeling language to the present rulers of India 
to heartily welcome the Shivaji movement in appreciation of the unique success 
of his brilliant administrative policy. Mr. Surendranath was followed by Mr. 
Norendranath Sen and Dr. Mullick, both of whom delivered impressive 


speeches in the same strain. The proceedings terminated with the chanting of 
a few national songs. 


18. ‘In his address on Saturday week, at the Prarthana Samaj, on 
Mr. Ranade, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale described 


Alleged suspicious attitude jn graphic terms the secret shadowing to which > 


of Government towards the 


cis SEG Fashion Macaha Mr. Ranade was subjected when a District Judge, 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 12th ow he was never allowed to continue in the same 
July, Eng. cols. town for any length of time, and how at last even 


his private letters came to be intercepted at Satara 
by Mr. Pollen, now a retired judge, during the revolt of Vasudev B. Phadke. 
The latter was stupidly and vainly inciting a few malcontent Marathas 
to rise in rebellion against the British! And so foolishly were the Govern- 
ment informed in this matter, that they firmly came to the belief that 
at the bottom of the affair was Mr. Ranade! ‘To confirm their suspicion 
secret instructions were sent to Mr. Pollen to intercept letters addressed to him 
before being delivered! This went on for a month till at last convinced of the 
utterly unfounded suspicion of Government, Mr. Pollen discontinued the 
‘practice and frankly apologised to Mr. Ranade of his own accord, urging 
Government instructions as his only plea! But the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, 
as a well-read and well-informed student of history, must be fully aware of 
the fact that since the days of Queen Anne the British Government has been 
known to intercept letters from the post office of all persons suspected by it of 
some political intrigue, no matter how unfounded the suspicion might be. 
Mr, Gokhale could not have forgotten the well-known incidents in this connec- 
tion in the case of Mazzini, who, as an exile in London, was systematically 
suspected during-the early forties. ‘The story of the Brothers Bandiera of 
Italy is well known. The life and writings of Mazzini by himself contain a 
special autobiographical chapter which gives a complete account of the 
systematic opening of his letters in 1844 and before that year of these 
brothers. azzini, however, was more than a match for tho unrighteous 
ministers of the day. If the Imperial Government of India and the several 
administrations subordinate thereto even now follow the same ‘ wi tert : 
and utterly un-English practice, it is not to be wondered at. It only betrays 


the fact that even the best of Governments are not occasionally free from being: 


Ppt ae . ‘ Ald ri mdi bid iit’ most unfounded suspicions ae oe 
fonable and often corrupt class of detectives employed to ferret out 
harbour rubellious intentions against the constituted author- 


, o should’ seem to be eating the end of the cocaine craze in Bombay. 
Tt has been announced that licenses for selling the 
will, in future, be issued only to chemists and 
druggists, ‘and that the latter will be permitted to sell 
it to medical men only. This is a step altogether in 
dad the right direction, and is calculated to effectively put 
‘st Ka to the eraze in Bombay. Heaven knows how many men, women and 
| have been already victimised by the' unlicensed sale of the drug, which 
has been itted m the city for so long. As we had occasion to point out, 
not long ago, the drug was extensively bought and consumed by persons of 
sexes and ali ages; and were it not for the timely intervention of the 
igh Court the chances were that traffic in this very deleterious article would 
still gone on, without let or hindrance.’ 


"20. Byway of a Coronation boon Lord Curzon raised the limit of the taxable 

' minimum under the Income Tax Act from Rs. 500 to 

{Comments on the practical Rs. 1,000 and the loyal population of India duly ex- 

Tex Act. pressed their gratitude to His Lordship for the favour. 
‘Kesari (111), 14th July. |§ Sir Edward Law, in the course of his Budget speech, 

also remarked that with the raising of the taxable 

limit the people would cease to be harassed by the Income Tax authorities. But 
from a-report published in the last issue of the Amrita Bazdr Patrika it appears 
that at Gaya and Faridpur the assessments have been doubled. What are we 

to say to the remission of a tax as an act of royal favour on the one hand, and 

, to the unjust practices of the authorities in collecting it onthe other! We 
cannot even say that the latter act capriciously in the matter without any 
warrant for their action from higher authority. In their report on the 
administration of the Income Tax Act in the Bombay Presidency for the year 
1901-1902 the Local Government direct the Commissioners of Divisions to call 

for information from the Collectors as to the sufficiency of assessments in 

the case of the well-to-do. Itis even hinted that the assessment should be 
. deliberately pitched very high in the first instance in order to compel the 

—  - assessees “y disclose their actual income! If, under these circumstances, the 
a 9 te executive act in such a way as to nullify the generosity and good 
| . photives of Government, who is really to blame? If it is the duty of Govern- 

es * yaént to proclaim aloud the boon of a remission of taxation, it is equally their 
duty to take measures in practice that the gift reaches those for whom it is 


es ¢ “Hi. The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Department of Land Records 
ee: i > Tlie tend. reyenes and Agriculture for the year 1901-1902 is not a little 


‘ 1901-1902, . discouraging. It reveals once more a doleful tale of 
: he 12th July, loss of crops and attendant distress. The rainfall was 
13th is aja Bandhu wyntimely and insufficient. Overa large portion of the 
“a area sown the crop did not mature and the seed-grain 

ad nelly lost, whilst in other places considerable damage was done to 
MA rts, locusts and grass-hoppers. The general crop yield all over the 
7 excluding the district Of Satara was more or less seriously below 
he norma ‘so that Foret of, there being any recovery from the depression 
“of the pa st | aoade, there was nothing but one more year of misfortune for the 
aprict ituris st. And yet the Bombay Government seem to have recovered the 
fall dem a “for the year.and alsoa large amount of arrears, As pointed out 
by. fJ.7 in i. his letter to the Times, the total realisations for the Presidency, 
i eluding 8 sind, | amounted to.no. less than 487-74 lakhs of rupees, which is the 

- Jargest Amount hitherto collected. Out ofthe above sum Rs. 390°54 lakhs re- 
otal demand for the year, and 97°20 lakhs the arrears of previous years. 
j nistration Report for the year 1901-1902 the in- 

- ont sity a district and wasdue to the more 
a freninie year and it is difficult to 
ing to fhe aan Commis- 
own scanty 

jut it seems next 


4 


to impossible to make the Bombay Government look upon their land revenue 
system with less partiality. The report under review is an excellent official 
comment upon their attitude. To put it shortly, itis a tale of insufficient 
rainfall, short crops and falling prices and yet Government have recovered nearly 
acrore of rupees more than the usual land revenue demand! ” [The Praja 
Bandhu writes in a similar strain. ] : 


22. ‘* We have received from Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy a copy of the petition 
sent by him to His Excellency the Viceroy in the matter 
Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy and ofthe imputations made against him by the Honourable 
the Bombay Government. Sir James Monteath ata meeting of the Legislative 
Akhba'r-i-Souddgar (52), C J - j \ 
18th July, Eng. cols. ouncil held at Poona on the 6th September last. 
Mr. Jivanji need not be introduced to our readers, 
He has made a name for himself in connection with the public inquiry 
held in respect of the conduct of certain native revenue officers who had 
acted in a high-handed and oppressive manner towards the poor agriculturists 
of Gujarat. Sir James Monteath all along considered Mr. Jivanji to be the 
arch-intriguer and agitator in connection with this inquiry. Certain Govern- 
ment officers may for reasons of their own consider Mr. Jivanji to be the 
greatest scoundrel going, but as far as the general public is concerned there 
is not a scrap of evidence before them to come to such a conclusion. On the 
contrary, in the opinion of Mr, Maconochie, the special officer deputed by 
Government to hold the inquiry, Mr. Jivanji appears to have espoused the 
cause of the poor agriculturists from the purest and noblest motives, and was a 
martyr to the official opposition directed against him on the supposition 
that he had instigated the agricultural classes to desist from paying their dues 
to Government, Sir James Monteath’s impeachment of Mr. Jivanji was 
probably based upon information received by him from his subordinate officers 
who were more or less implicated in the affair, but the opinion that was formed 
of him by Mr. Maconochie was the result of a public investigation.......... 
Sir James Monteath may, if he likes, still hold the opinion that there is not 
a greater scoundrel than Mr. J ivanji in the whole of Gujarat, but public opinion 
in the Western Presidency, and for the matter of that the whole of India, is 
unanimeus that were it not for the noble and disinterested efforts of Mr. J ivanji, 
the rotten state of affairs in the Revenue Department would never have been 
exposed. Mr. Jivanji has no doubt made out an excellent case for compen- 
sation in respect of the unjust action of Government in prohibiting him to 


cultivate and enter his land, but it is vain to approack either the Government — 


of Bombay or the Governor General in Council when an officer of the 

osition of Sir James Monteath is against the petitioner. Sir James is one 
of the ablest officers that has ever held a seat on the Executive Council, and 
it is only to be hoped now thit he has asserted his power, that he will be 
inclined to deal leniently with a man who has lost his all save his reputation 
as a genuine friend of the agriculturists of Gujarat.” 


23. The Collector of Khandesh has, we hear, issued instructions to the 
a a Mamlatdars of the District to intimate to the rayats who 
Ble 6 Bains pa ean have not paid up the arrears of land revenue that their 
<= the i handesh Disizich. holdings will be confiscated in the event of their 
Khandesh Vaibhav.(113), default to pay their dues. ‘the Mamlatdars, too, have 
8rd July; Native Opinion carried out these instructions with alacrity. An 
(35), 12th July. assurance was given at the time the Land Revenue 
Amendment Act was passed by the local Legislative Council that the measure 
was mainly intended for those who did not understand ‘their rights, and would 
be enforced with caution. How far this assurance has been fulfilled in practice 
will be clear from the action of the: Collector of Khandesh. Even the confisca- 
tion of the holdings for the purpose of re-granting them on a limited tenure 
under the Act wil not be a wise measure in the long run. If some rayats are 
eager to have their holdings-confiscated, it is because they want to cheat the 
savkars of their just dues. No savkar will give them any credit in future or 
advance a loan to them in time of need, The rayat will thus be cbliged to go 
to Government whenever he requires money and will be completely helpless in 
a short time in consequence of the rigidity with which the loans advanced by 


_ Government are recovered. We therefore request the authorities to refrain | 


from enforcing the confiscatory clauses of the Act in cases where the arrears are 
paltry as compared with the value of the holding, and where the arrears are 
con 881—5 | 


, ee ee ee . 


\ 


le bto'thie remedy as sparingly as possible. [The Native 
eq" the Honourable Sir James Monteath should call for an 


4 Thi report of the cattle farm at Charodi testifies to the excellent 
Bos. , ' pesults attained by that institution in preserving the 
wad Northoote Gowshala breed of Gujardt cattle. The best thanks of the 


Sat iarodi (Gujarit). Presidency are indeed due to our popular Governor 
Pare Tamshed 29)» 16% “ Tord Northcote for taking the initiative in establish- 


ae ing the farm and thereby saving that breed from 
threatened extinction. The institution stands in need of increased financial 
support, if it is to have an enlarged scope of usefulness, and we can only 
regret in this connection that the appeal for funds made by its promoters 
should have failed to meet with a generous response at the hands of the 
‘ wealthy capitalists of Gujarat. 


. - 
es 


95. ‘Our readers must have read the account of the organized robberies 
eres attempted by the Miyanas in the Dhandhuka Taluka, 
The Miyana dacoities and the bravery of the Chuda Police, and the ultimate 
the alleged stringency ofthe 4gofeat and death of five of the dacoits and the cap- 

: Arms Act. pe : ‘ 
Praja Bandhu (24), 12th ture of the surviving sixth. There was one fact 
_ July,’Eng. cols, which must have arrested the attention of every one— 
viz., that before the Police forces of Chuda, Kathiawar 
~ and Ahmedabad could arrive, nearly a hundred travellers or more were kept 
in custody by the six Miyanas. The process was simply this. As soon asa 
travelling party was seen by them, two of the Métyanas went to its rear, two 
Seal stopped its way in the front, and the remaining two approached the travellers, 
aa - and pointing their loaded guns at them, easily secured their loot, and kept 
a ’ the men in custody so as to prevent a disclosure of their crime, The number 
‘of men thus kept in custody was so large, that if even a few of them 
had been well-armed, the acts of violence and daring perpetrated upon them 
‘would have been impossible. Under the old state of things, when armed 
' guards could be obtained on payment of a small sum, such offences were rare. 
as * “They are becoming common, because the population at large has been disarmed 


= in pursuance of the policy of distrust adopted by the British Government soon 
= after the suppression of the Mutiny. This policy makes no distinction between 
— _ * the loyal and the disloyal, the peaceful and the turbulent....... The result is that 


' -the whole population is deprived of the means of self-preservation against beasts of 

prey, and against robbers and outlaws. ‘The strength of tae armed Police is so 

‘small that it cannot afford adequate protection to the people. About a month 

ago a village about four miles from Ahmedabad was attacked and looted at 

night by armed robbers, Such things were impossible under the Muhammadan 

or Maratha rule, not because the Government were stronger or better than the 

oa British Government, but because every village had a suflicient quantity of 
“arms and ammunition for purposes of self-defence ; and on the least alarm, all 

Bee _ the adult population including sometimes adult. females turned out and 
of -offeréd an effective. resistance to any gang of robbers. We are afraid that 
aoe _ .offences like those near Dhandhuka will gradually increase, unless Government 

_ .. dmmediately adopt two measures: (1) arming the village Police with guns 
i -- and other fire-arms: (2) allowing some oi the respectable inhabitants of each 

— . village to keep arms, and encouraging them to acquire skill in their use, 
ee . This proposal is not. in conflict with the policy of the disarming Act, but 
_ Greate: an exception which is imperatively called for by the necessities of the case. 


pe the authorities will grapple with this question in a practical spirit, 
3 wider question of showing greater trust in the people in this matter 
of quite so pressing, but with the rapid developments taking place in 
maments of the world, it is certain to demand at no distant date the 
tention of the British Government in India........._1f Britain could see its way 
ize the vast resources in fighting men which India affords, she could 
_. easily defy the greatest military power of the world. Feeble beginnings have 
‘heen teoently made. in this direction, but the full fruits of the policy cannot be 

“- gueined until the policy underlying the Arms Act is reversed, and replaced by 

Of trust in the people... The old school of Anglo-Indians wil] be the last 

our such a change, but it ie the function of wise statesmanship to adapt 
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26. “The Honourable Mr. Justice Candy retired this week from India 

. after 38 years of laborious service.......... His career 
Retirement of Mr. Justice Ya. almost entirely confined to the judicial line, and 
Sandy. : ; , ; 
 Gujaréti (16), 12th July, bis knowledge of Marathi and Gujarati was not a 
Eng. cols.; Rast Goftér (25), little helpful to him in the discharge of his duties, 
A2th July; Gujarat Mitra especially as a Judge of the High Court.......... 
th sep omy. Though Mr. Justice Parsons must rank amongst the 
Civilian Judges of the High Court next to Mr. Justice Melvill and Mr. Justice 
West, the Honourable Mr, Justice Candy must be given credit for his laborious 
industry and his uniform desire to do justice according to his lights. Asa Judge 
he had defects of a serious character. Butthe Bar had learnt by long experience 
that there was absolutely no remedy for bad temper. ‘The judiciary in the 
mofussil cannot now show a Melvill or West, nor even a Parsons, and Mr. Justice 
Candy’s retirement from the High Court is perhaps calculated to weaken for some 
time the strength of that tribunal. The retiring Judge did not confine his activities 
to the discharge of judicial duties alone. He was exceptionally fortunate in 
being appointed Vice-Chancellor of the University by the Local Government, 
who looked in vain for scholars elsewhere more qualified aud more eminent 
to fill up the post. We are sorry, but we are constrained to say that under 
his regime the independence of the University was not a little undermined 
owing to his irrepressible official tendencies. He was actively associated with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and of the National Indian 
Association and his services were keenly appreciated by his colleagues.......... 
Despite Mr. Candy’s strong predilections and prejudices in certain matters, 
we feel sure that even in his retirement he will not fail to raise his voice 
in England on behalf of the people of India, when it is necessary to do so. 
We can sincerely sympathise with him when he asked the Appellate Bar to 
imagine what a wrench it was to him to leave his life-long work and to bid 
farewell to his numerous friends. We wish him a happy sea-voyage and a long 
and happy life in his native home.” [The Rdst Goftdr, the Gujarat Mitra 
and several other papers of the week comment in an appreciative tone on 
Mr, Justice Candy’s career in the Presidency. | 


27. ‘*The retirement of the Honourable Mr. Justice Candy yesterday 
a eer ae from the Bombay High Court Bench takes away 
Prekehak 31), “ Felv. Y? an officer who was, so to say, hereditarily connected 
with this Presidency. The Candies, like the Moores, 
the Crawfords and the Kennedies, are one of the few well-known Anglo-Indian 
families who have scattered their scions in the Civil and Military services in 
India. If one scans the official lists, one will find these names on almost every 
page. Mr. Justice Candy is a son of the Rev. Thomas Candy, the famous Mara- 
thi lexicographer, and for some time Principal of the Old Poona College at 
Vishrambag, and his brother is at present Director of Public Instruction in 
Berar. in Mr. Justice Candy the Bombay High Court loses an upright and 
conscientious Judge who, beneath his eccentricities and frequent outbursts of 
temper, concealed a judicial mind and a kindly heart. Asa Judge he was 
distinguished for his good common-sense rather than for learning or legal acumen, 
while as an administrator he was very exacting. His irrepressible egotism and 
biting tongue had no doubt made him somewhat unpopular even on the Bench, 
but those who came in closer contact with him say that he entertained very 
sympathetic feelings towards the natives of this country.........._ ‘The succession 
to Mr. Justice Candy is a matter of speculation. Mr. Jacob of the Poona 
riots case fame is for the present appointed to act for him until further orders. 
A difficulty, it is said, has arisen in making the permanent appointment owing 
to Mr. Justice Aston’s claims to be made’ permanent being still under the 
consideration of the Secretary of State. Mr. Justice Aston, during the one 
year he has beefi acting on the High Court Bench, has not much distinguished 
himself, while during the very short time he sat on the Original Side he 
gave rise to complaints of being rather hard of hearing. Perhaps this is due 
to the distance that intervenes between the Counsel and the Judge on the 
-Original Side, or the bad arrangement of the Court rooms. At any rate, a 
_month’s trial was found enough to bring him back to the Appellate Side, where 
as junior Judge he can always observe the golden rule of silence. Mr. Justice 
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ce Crowe till November, and his chances of being made 
matical. Then there are the claims of Mr. Whitworth 
esent on leave in England, and both of whom 
ng ar ynce, not to speak of their seniority in service, 
elevated to the High Court Bench. Barring these, everybody 
the rumour turns out to be true that Mr. Jacob will be ultimate- 
: post.” [The Prekshak makes similar remarks. | 


Anglo-Indians in this country would do well to ponder over the 

ORB oa a, ‘ golden words of advice uttered for their edification the 
ie Oe heen ontertaitment oOtmer day by Mr. Justice Candy at the afternoon 
given by the Bombay Branch ¢ntertainment given in his honour by the Bombay 
of the National Indian Asso- Branch of the National Indian Association. It is now 
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ciation, beyond dispute that the stability of British rule in 
oe Gujardts (16), 12th July. = Tndia depends not so much upon the excellence of the 
* system of administration established in the country as upon the cordiality of 


relations subsisting between the governing class and the governed. Disaffection 
among the ruled is the inevitable result of haughtiness and insolence on 
the part of mémbers of the ruling race; and such disaffection tends slowly 
but steadily to produce effects detrimental to the continuance of British rule in 
India. Hence it is incumbent upon European officers to cultivate friendly 
and cordial relations with the subject race. Latterly, however, new impedi- 
ments have arisen which tend to prevent the growth of such relations, 
‘The political awakening that has lately come over India is viewed by the 
official class with repugnance and disgust and has estranged their sympathies 
from the governed. Such repugnance, however, is utterly unjustifiable, as 
the political advancement of India is but the logical outcome of the beneficent 
,: policy inaugurated by the Britisb in the country’s administration. Natives are 
ae | not destined to lead a life of perpetual subservience, and it is but in the fitness 
me of things that with the advance of years they should be admitted to a larger 
share in the administration of their own country, European officers should 
realise this fact and try to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of the 
times. As Mr. Justice Candy aptly put it, they should not think that their 
Se duties end in exchanging the light amenities of conversation with natives at 
—. _  g0irees and social entertainments. Their interests being inextricably bound 
a. up with those of natives, they should incessantly endeavour to cultivate 
genuine friendship with them and encourage their legitimate aspirations, Their 
efforts in this direction are sure to be appreciated by natives. It is an error to 
> +. > ~~... suppose that natives cherish unfriendly feelings towards the official class 
cs . generally. If they cherish such feelings at all, they do so only towards those 
ae officers who look askance at their political and material progress. 
29. “Mr.G. Jacob, I. C. 8., has been appointed a Judge of the Bombay 
ee High Court. Mr. Jacob’s name is not uafamiliar in 
Appointment of Mr. G. Bombay. He acted as Registrar of the High Court 
Jacob as Judge of the Bom- for two years when the late Sir Charles Sargent was 


os bay High Court. : : ; 
- } g Poca r roca 6), 12th July, Chief J ustice and had a rare opportunity of personally 
a Eng. cols. observing the ideal judicial frame of mind which that 


| distinguished Judge brought to bear upon his arduous 

work and for which he was respected and admired throughout the Presidency. 
‘Mr. Jacob, even as Assistant Collector, was well known for his patience. The 

' ~ thorough judicial independence and impartiality he showed in the trial of the riot 


; s 


eS in Poona ‘haye not been forgotten in any part of the Presidency. Methods 
ministering justice, which fail to inspire confidence or give satisfaction to 
8 public, cannot in the long run conduce to the maintenance of judicial pres- 
oe tis 2 or even to the prestige and reputation of the British Government. Every 
‘Fudge in England knows it and Mr. Jacob has already shown that he can fear- 
_. ‘Tetaly act upto the noble traditions of English Courts. He is now appointed 
"tea very responsible. post after a sufficiently long judicial career. He has 
- “witnessed with his own eyes the brilliant example of Sir Charles Sargent. 
* Bemdes he has in his own person set an example of judicial independence. It 
ge him. But Mr. Jacob’s past justifies the confident hope 
y strive to keep up ‘the’highest and most sacred traditions 
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30. “The people of Sind will be immensely gratified to hear of the 
appointment of our worthy citizen, Mr. Dayaram 
Appointment of Mr. Daya- Gidumal, C.S8., as Acting Judicial Commissioner 
Fedidel Goon hater in Sind. Few men can boast of a more splendid 
Prabhdt (44), 11th July, vecord of service than thishighly talented son of 
Eng. cols. Sind. In every capacity in which he has been called 
| upon to serve he has acquitted himself most creditably, 
enjoying the confidence of both the Government and the people. When 
some three years ago he held, for a few months, the very appointment which 
has been conferred upon him now, he fully maintained his reputation for 
excellent work. A man of Mr. Dayaram’s parts should have been by this time 
in the High Court. It is really to be regretted that the Government has not 
been able to provide a berth for him there and thus mark its appreciation of 
his brilliant intellectual powers in a fitting manner. Let us hope that the 
conan may reward him by elevating him to the High Court Bench before 
e retires.”’ 


31. “It is announced that Mr. M, R. Jardine, Bar.-at-Law, has been, in 
consequence of the sad death of Mr. Starling, 
Appointment of Mr.M. R. appointed sub. pro tem. Clerk of the Crown. May we 
Jardine as Clerk of the Crown respectfully submit that an opportunity might be 
in the High Court of Bombay. tak f +] ‘ak ti ed nd : 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 18th aken O mS vacancy a as occurr to appoint 
July, Eng. cols. some Native Barrister of good standing to the post. 
Our suggestion is not unreasonable. It is time now 
for the recognition of the claims of well-qualified natives to such posts; and the 
learned Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, whose sympathies towards 
the natives of this country have so often been conspicuously displayed, should 
be the first to recognize the justice of these claims. We are still far from the 
day when an Indian High Court will be presided over by a permanent Native 
Chief Justice or when the post of Legal Member of the Supreme or Local 
Executive Councils will be given to a son of the soil. And there may be good 
reasons for this—although based in some degree upon prejudice. But there 
is no reason, at least so far as we can see, why able, well-qualified native 
members of the profession should not be given posts like the one now vacant. 
It is hard to understand the object of keeping such posts as a close preserve 
for Europeans. Will our prayer be listened to? Our faith in the sense of 
justice of the authorities concerned is too great to admit of any doubt about 


the matter.’’ 


32. Mr. Tilak is now being prosecuted for the third time. On the first 

| -___ geeasion he was charged with defamation. As this 

Ph. yh aaa with prosecution was of a semi-public nature, Government 
Jagadédarsha (104), 12th Might well be held justified if they helped it either 
July. directly or indirectly. On the second vccasion he was 
: charged with sedition. This serious charge must 

have at first surprised foreigners and created all sorts of wild notions in their 
minds about Mr, Tilak ; but on coming to know the full particulars of the case, 
they must have concluded that there was no sensible man among the advisers 
of Government. Mr. Tilak is not a rebel, and has neither levied forces, nor 
procured any munitions of war, nor taken up arms against Government. He is 
only a journalist who lays the rayats’ grievances before Government in a constitu- 
tional manner. His prosecution, therefore, did not prejudice him in the least, 
but, on the contrary, spread his fame far and wide. That case was between 
Government on one side and the whole of India, represented by Mr. ‘lak, 
on the other. As Government were directly interested in that case, they 
were justified in concerning themselves with it. The present is the third pro- 
secution instituted afainst Mr. Tilak, The case is, to all intents and purposes, 
one of a private nature. Hundreds of offences like the one with which Mr. 
Tilak is charged occur daily in every court of justice, but no judge ever takes 
any notice thereof. The unusual importance attaching wo the present case is 
solely due to the fact that Mr. Tilak happens to be concerned in it. No one 
but Government themselves can tell what important point they wish to have 
settled by taking special measures, such as the appointment of a Special 
Magistrate, a Special Prosecutor, &c. It is quite unbecoming the dignity of 
con 381—6 
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Sveriimant to manifest such deep interest in the present prosecution. As Mr. 
ilak'is‘an insignificant person when compared with Government, the latter 
Ay be said to be only Soiverinig their own prestige and raising Mr, Tilak’s 
miportatce by taking special measures in connection with his prosecution. Will 
‘not the peo) fe say that the action of Government in the present case looks like 
that of via Pandavas, who, unable to conquer Bhishma in fair fight, killed him 
-pérfidiously by discharging arrows at him from behind Shikhandi? Why do not 
a, our meek popular representatives in the Legislative Council put a question to 
Be. Government as to what they can gain by wasting large sums of money on 

a such a trifling matter as the present case? We regret to say that the special 
measures taken by Government in the present case are alike injurious to their 
own prestige and opposed to the policy hitherto followed by them. The 
evidence which has been already adduced in the case is sufficient to enable one 
to come to a decision in the matter. But as the case is still sub-judice, it would 
not be proper on our part to express any opinion upon it one way or the other. 
We consider it no small gain that the evidence adduced in the case should have 
disabused the public mind of the prejudices engendered against Mr. Tilak in 
consequence of-the idle rumours which had obtained currency at the commence- 
ment of the trial, and proved to them that even in private life Mr. Tilak’s 


character is unimpeachable. 


33. The present —* of serving eer e: the defendants in suits 
| ale _ filed in the Court of Small Causes by affixing copies 
Rot xi neh oe of such summonses on the outer door of their dwel- 
monses in Small Cause Court ling places is a prolifie source of serious hardship to the 
cases. parties concerned. Decrees are often passed ez 
as en parte without the knowledge of the defendants con- 
| cf cerned and execution issued. Such decrees being 
unappealable cannot be easily set aside. We would therefore suggest an 
amendment in the existing law to the effect that all summonses should invari- 
ably be signed by the persons on whom they are intended to be served. As 
the procedure adopted in the disposal of small cause suits is of a summary 
nature and as the claims amount in many cases to hundreds of rupees, it is 
certainly a great hardship upon defendants that the suits should be heard and 
disposed of behind ve backs. A sound administration of civil justice is one of 
the main props of British rule in India, and we hope that Lord Curzon will 
see before his departure from India that all flaws in the system of judicial 
administration are removed. 


‘Ae .@ 


84. “Dr. Upendra Nath Ghose of Rawalpindi is a gentleman of recognised 
Re ea social status and has the honour of being the Assistant 
Sic ane & native at Surgeon at that place. Well, a man of such respect~ 
Réwalpindi. ability ought to be immune from the violence and 
Paueie (0), lish Joly; rufflaniam which British soldiers are so wont to 
Bombay Panch Bahddur practise on the unfortunate people of this country. 
ae (264), July. In this matter the officers who are expected to set 
ee a better example to the soldiers occasionally show themselves to be no less 
ee. sinners than their men.......... Dr. Ghose was driving his family, consisting 
ofa number of ladies and children, to the house of a Bengali friend. A 
certain Military officer was driving his trap in an opposite direction, and 
as the two carriages came in sight of each other, Lieutenant Murray 
expected Dr. Ghose to rein in his horse in order to let him pass. Would 
eur reader believe it that the manly, stalwart, warlike Punjabis are wont to 
Humour Europeans in such cases. But this gentleman was a Bengali who 
has his own ideas of his rights and prerogatives as a gentleman and a citizen, 


i refused to do what was required of him. The Lieutenant’s hair began to 


| nr! of itself when he was confronted with this colossal piece of cheek 
on the part of a coloured man, and forthwith he sent a couple of Tommies 
to ask the doctor to descend from his carriage and come and beg his 
__ pardon. But this again was a course—this coming down and begging 

tich the doctor would not readily adopt to please any man on 


yon tried to ascend the coach-béx and 
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about his whip freely and gave the Lieutenant more than one nasty cut. 
The blood of the Lieutenant was then fairly up and he dragged the Babu down 
by main force from his high pedestal, struggling and kicking for all he was 
worth. But the beef-eating, brandy-bibbing bully ofa Briton being a good deal 
stronger than the doctor, it was not long before he completely overpowered 
his antagonist and beat him within an ace of his'ife.' The account does not 
say whether his soldiers lent him aid in the assault, but these men are never 
strait-laced or particular whether they play fair or foul in bringing their 
antagonist down. The matter next figured in court and the Magistrate 
of Rawalpindi fined the doctor Rs. 10 and the Lieutenant Ks. 50. This isa 
specimen of Jedwood justice in our opinion, for knowing that the doctor 
was only exercising his right of self-defence, the Magistrate did not scruple 
to fine him Rs. 10 for no offence. |The Bombay Punch Bahddur also makes 
sarcastic comments upon the above case. The natives, it says, must be under 
the influence of some evil star, as assaults by Huropeans upon them do not 
cease in spite of the efforts of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. | 


35. ‘* It is now six years since the plague broke out in this Presidency, 

The question of the appor- and we have not yet arrived at anything like finality 
tionment of Plague expendi. in the principles on which the apportionment of 
ture between Government plague expenditure should be equitably made between 
and the Municipalities. Government and the local bodies. The principal cause 
Mahratta (7), lath July. of this state of things, in our opinion, is that not 
only did Government incur plague expenditure in the beginning without 
consulting the local bodies, but even at thetime of apportionment they do not 
allow the latter a full and fair hearing as regards the share to be borne by them. 
The system that was actually followed was something like this. Till lately the 
plague administration was entirely in the hands of Government, who, acting on 
the advice of their sanitary or medical experts, fixed both the policy of admi- 
nistration and the standard of expenditure. How arbitrary was this policy 
dnd how extravagant was this standard every one knows too well. The point 
is that the facts being as we have stated, the result very naturally was that the 
plague expenditure often exceeded the estimate, and always even reasonable 
expectations. The trouble, however, arose when the question of apportionment 
cropped up; but this trouble was, during the early years of the plague, slow to 
be felt because Government spent without hesitation in the hope of realising 
the money spent by them from the local bodies. And the local bodies did 
not interfere, partly because they had no voice, and partly because the 
advances came in the first instance from the Government Treasury. In 
1898 the Government of India applied their mind to the question for 
the first time, and laid down certain principles on which an apportionment of 
plague charges might be made. But, as later experience proved, these principles 
did not go far in solving the difficulty. The natural solution lay only in one 
thing, viz., the making over of plague administration into the hands of 
local bodies themselves, and this being done from the present year all trouble- 
some problems in plague finance will cease in future. But the arrears of these 
problems have not been cleared. In fact we have no notion when this 
clearance will take place. In the meanwhile we have to witness phenomena, 
which have the effect of unsettling the finances, and disquieting the peace 
of mind, of local bodies. It appears that the mill of, Government represented 
by the office of the Accountant General has been grinding slowly—rather 
too slowly we should say; and many a local body has, on a fair morn- 
ing, been presented with a bill that must have taken away its breath. 
The local bodies concerned had no previous notion as to the contents of 
the bills presented to them for payment. But Government had incurred the 
expenditure and the Accountant General ordained that the obligation was on 
the local bodies to pay, and so they had to pay. But protests and representations 
and official and private negotiations followed in quick succession and the matter 
was ultimately settled by Government accepting part payment and making a 
show of a favour for the rest. We do not think all this has been approved 
by any body ; the local bodies hate the arrangement and Government themselves 
have barely tolerated it. But. that has been the state of things up to the present. 
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gan illustration, Our readers are already 
e in Poona up to this year has amounted to. 
| of rupees. sam Government generously bore 7} lakhs ; ; and 
6 y made over the entire plague administration into the hands of the City 
ality, reserving to densitves only the management of the General Plague 
en the plague administration was taken over by the Munici- 
slity the understanding was clear that the apportionment of plague charges 
as above stated was final........... But the unexpected happened, and the 
Municipality was last month presented with a bill to defray the expenses 
incurred on account of the plague hospital’ during last year, ciz., a sum of 
over thirty thousand rupees. We do not know whether the Accountant 
General was kept entirely ignorant of the understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the Municipality ; - but whatever his knowledge, the bill is a fact. 
The Municipality has respéitfully and humbly repudiated any obligation 
to pay the bill, ax and for the following reason, The plague administration during 
the one year in which it was in the hands of the Municipality has proved, 
as expected, far more economical than in any of the previous years when 
i¢ was in the hands of Government; and so, if at the time of taking over 
the plague administration, the Municipality had known that it would be 
-_ charged so heavily for the single item left out, wz., the plague hospital, 
aa it would have begged to be entrusted with the maintenance of the hospital 
= also. As regards the claim of the Municipality for credit for economy, 
it need only be siated that the cost of the plague administration during 
the first six months of last year, when there was no plague in the City and the 
e ment rested with Government, was Ks. 10,032, whereas during the next 
| six months, when the administration was in the hands of ‘the Municipality and the 
(plague was raging furiously in the City, the cost was no more than Rs. 6,427 
only! Taking whole years, again, we find that in the years 1900-1901 and 1901- 
. 1902 the cost with Government management was Rs. 63,348 and Rs. 49,9&3, res- 
: pectively, as against Rs. 16,459 for 1902-19038 with Municipal management....... 
Now as regards the general plague hospital, the extravagance of expenditure 
under Government management can be made clear in the following way. 
For the last month and a half the number of patients in the hospital has 
never been more than ten, and since the 6th of June there was only one 
patient. But what do our readers think has been the strength of the 
establishment maintained for the hospital? The establishment consists of 
one Medical officer drawing Rs. 850 a month, one Assistant Surgeon on 
Ba. 150, one Lady Superintendent of Nurses on Rs. 215, two nurses on 
Re. 190 each and twenty servants with a total salary of Rs. 193, that is 
to say, a total monthly establishment of about Rs. 1,600. Now is this not 
ly unaccountable? It is true that a nucleus establishment has to be main- 
~~ taitied-even during non-plague months. But that nucleus need notcost Rs. 1,600 
- a@month, For if plague comes again, trained agency can be certainly made 
available with two weeks’ notice, and thus the expense for the intervening period 
is pure waste. As for the proper share which the Municipality should bear of 
any year’s charges on account of the hospital, the figures show that last year, for 
instance, only 49 per cent. of the total number of patients treated during the 
ear came from the City, the rest coming from the Suburban, Cantonment, and 
Airkee Municipal areas and the mofussil.: The first limit upon the Poona Munici- 
ality’s - burden, therefore, would be the one suggested by the above percentage. 
Buf then there is the question about the Poona City Municipality being 
weparec to undertake the management of the plague hospital. If, therefore, 
Government choose to keep the management of the plague hospital in their own 
oe ands, they must in fairness exempt the City Municipality from all charges on its 
'  ageount, or at most take ashare which may be fixed'in the same way as the 
 @pportionmen of the panera lague charges has been made. The Ac- 
eountant. Gen L ag as between the Government and the 
r, by virtue of his. office, knows no equity. It 
atore, to wee the Sgt of his calculations 
, and their nawlelgs of 
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36. For the last five or six years, Parsis, Brahmins, Parbhus and other 
native communities in Bombay were permitted, during 
Sites for the erection of the prevalence of plague in Bombay, to erect health 
ae sn ina aa at camps on separate plots of ground allotted to them 
bay. behind the Marine Lines Station of the B. B. & 
Indu Prakésh (33), 16th .41. Railway. This year, we hear, no health camps 
July. . will be allowed to be erected on that ground. When 
the plague first broke out in Bombay, Government 
were pleased to erect huts on the open space behind the Marine Lines Station at 
their own expense for the use of the public. Next, they allowed the people a free 
use of the ground. Last year they charged some rent for the same and this year, 
it is said, the ground will not be available at all for the erection of health camps. 
Wedo not know whether the Municipality or the City Improvement Trust is 
responsible for arriving at such a decision. We hope Government will give 
both these local bodies to understand that they exist solely for promoting the 
public good, and not for the enrichment of those who administer the affairs 
thereof. We would advise the different native communities of Bombay 
to lose no time in forwarding petitions to the proper authorities in the matter. 
If no satisfactory reply to such petitions is forthcoming a public meeting of 
the citizens of Bombay should be convened for the purpose of making a repre- 
sentation in the matter to our kind-hearted Governor, Lord Northcote. 


37. In our issue of the 25th June we had referred to the prevalence of 
gg aan aa bagatelle gaming in Bombay, which, we remarked, 
Police, Bombay, and baga- had made head once more in the city after having 
telle gaming in the city. been nearly suppressed during the regimé of 
P ee (51), 15th Mr. Kennedy, late Commissioner of Police, Bombay. 
a In justice, however, to our present ableand energetic 
Commissioner of Police, Mr. Gell, we must explain that Mr. Kennedy was 
able to deal effectively with the evil because the game as it was played in 
his time was purely one of chance. At present, however, the game being played 
with the aid of a ‘cue’ is converted technically into a game of skill and thus 
bagatelle players are enabled to evade the clutches of the law. It will thus be 
seen that in the present state of the law the suppression of the evil is a task 
beyond the powers of the Police. We trust, however, that Mr. Gell will not 
fail to impose such wholesome restraints upon bagatelle gaming as he is em- 
powered to do under the provisions of the new City Police Act. 


38. The Gwardi Mitra complains of the extensive sale of adulterated 
Sale of adulterated gkee ghee at Surat and the use thereof in the preparation 


at Surat, of sweetmeats, &c., by native confectioners, and 
Gujarét Mitra (17), 12th urges the local authorities, in the interests of public 
Jaly. health, to put a stop to such sale by .a strict enforce- 


ment of the provisions of the Ghee Adulteration Act. 


39. “A Resolution of the Government of India, just published, announces 
the sanction by the Secretary of State ‘ of certain im- 
ie wc reorganization of provements in the pay and prospects of the superior 
the Telegraph Department. = ¢stablishment of the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 15th : ‘ : 
July, Eng. cols. ment.’ We find in the Kesolution that a number of 
new fat posts ure created and that the fat appoint- 
ments already existing are made fatter. Bad pay does not guarantee good 
work ; and we recognise as much as the Government of India seem to do, that 
it would be a short-sighted policy to be stingy and cheese-paring in the matter 
of paying and rewarding the public servants of the country. But have not the 
Government been altogether too liberal in fixing the new scale of salaries P 
More painful still is {he fact that absolutely nothing has been done for a larger 
employment of natives in the Department, or for their promotion tothe higher 
es. Lord Curzon evidently thinks—and we are open to correction—that 
protected from brutal and ruthless assaults by drunken British soldiers, there 
is no right, no claim of the Indians, so far as the Government is concerned, 
which needs looking into. The persistent disregard by the head of the Governe 
ment, and that too a statesman like Lord Curzon, of the claims of the natives 
of India in the public service is grievously disappointing, to say the least,” . 
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83°40,“ Phe mills ‘of Indian Legislation grind slowly. After many years of 
pet SABO | Org | ‘agitation against the absurd and irrational provisions 
| “Proposi of the law relating to the so-called restitution of 
conjugal rights, it is proposed to amend. that law 
in the new Civil Procedure Code, not with a view to 
make imprisonment of the defendant impossible, but 
ae so as to leave a discretion to the Courts in the matter. 
The timidity shown in drafting the amendment is almost an invitation to the 
reactionists to make mischief. Logically and historically, the present law is 
indefensible. Conjugal affection, like gratitude and filial love, is a moral duty. 
There is no law for the restoration of filial affection or for the enforcement of. 
feelings of gratitude, and nobody everaskedforone. Nor for that matter did any 
body ask for a law for the restitution of conjugal rights to be enforced by imprison- 
ment in this country.......... The present amendment is almost the same as 
that brought forward by the Honourable Mr. Mehta in 1895. ‘The old section 
stands, but a new section is added declaring that, notwithstanding anything 
in that sectiez, the Court, either at the time of passing a decree for the resti- 
tution of conjugal rights or at any time afterwards, may direct that the 
decree shall not be enforced by detention in prison, or by attachment of property, 
or by both.......... The amendment as it is drafted does not indicate the 
grounds on which the Court should exercise its discretion, We think the 
omission ought to be supplied, because we know that there are Indian Magis- 
trates whose discretion in such matters is absolutely worthless. Of course, 
a remedy for Magisterial vagaries is provided by not limiting the discretion 
to the time at which a decree is passed. Transfers are so frequent in India, 
that a defendant may not have to wait for six months to re-open the matter 
before a new Magistrate. But six months in jail means absolute ruin, especially 
to a woman, and the law should prevent such abuses as far as_ possible, 
We may suggest here a few grounds which might be specified in the amendment, 
An eminent Hindu judge and jurist, the late Sir 'T. Muthuswami Iyer, laid 
down in a case that came before him that practically no dereliction on the 
sart of a husband was, according to the Hindu law, sufficient ground for a 
wife leaving his roof. We would begin with that. Proved immorality, 
drunkenness and crime should be specified as causes in which the protection is 
absolute, ‘There is another class of reasons which should. also be included. 
_ When the parties to a marriage are not of the age of majority, or some age to 
* _.. he fixed specifically for the purposes of the section at the time of the marriage 
' geremony, restitution or rather the institution of conjugal rights ought never to 

be enforced by imprisonment.” 


"em ~ Education. 
E 41, “* An Economist,’ who contributes to the London Times a remarkable 

Beocsetion to Government 8ries of articles on the question of preferential tariffs, 
to devote the proceeds of the supports the duty on corn by an argument by which 
‘Excise duty on cotton goods we in India should not fail to profit. If a moderate 


| Cs te tecbnologioa! training. duty on corn, insufficient to check i a 
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42. ‘There is something specially encouraging in the head of our Admi- 
- . mistration coming forward in person to. speed a public 
Lord Northcote and the movement with popular education for its object. 
eran Muhammadan The report that His Excellency Lord Northcote is to 
ucational Conference. , ; 
Voice of India (14), 18th Open the forthcoming Muhammadan Educational 
July. Conference ought, therefore, to be weleome to the 
entire Indian commuhity. We have always held it 
as a working principle that the backwardness of the Muhammadans in matters 
educational is a drag on the Indian community in general. We ought to have 
equal progress over the country, as far as that is to be managed. The Muham- 
madans in India have a great future before them, For one thing, they have not 
so much to unlearn as the Hindus have, nor are they so fettered by artificial 
restrictions of caste. And Europeans find them easier to get on with. Let 
them adapt themselves to the altered conditions of life, and they will before 
long compete with the most advanced sections of their countrymen.” 


43. Primary education in the Ratnagiri District must be said to be in a 
very backward condition indeed, if we look at the very 
Educational needs of the meagre percentage of literate persons and the number of 
ae dhak (181) 14, the school-going population in the district. As the 
be.” ; population of the district is gradually advancing with 
each decade, the number of primary schools must also 
increase proportionately if the district is not to fall behindin the educational 
race. Instead of this, however, some twelve schools were abolished a few years 
ago for want of funds. The Government educational grant for the district has 
also remained statiopary for a number of years past, although representation 
for its increase were from time to time made by the local educational authorities. 
Last year Government allotted an additional grant of six lakhs of rupees 
to education in the Presidency, but unfortunately no portion of it fell to the 
share of our district. It is an admitted fact that this district is extremely 
poor, and it will not therefore be right for Government to confine their edu- 
cational grant to one-third of the total expenditure on education by the Local 
Boards. We hope the Director of Publie Instruction will, in allotting the 
grant in future years, take into consideration the growing demand for primary 
education in this district. One or two Technical schools are also urgently 
required in the district. (Hlsewhere, the paper advocates the opening of an 
Agricultural school and the establishment of a model Farm at Ratnagiri). 


Railways. 


44, ‘* We desire to invite the attention of the B. B. & C. I. Railway authori- 
a ee eee aan ss to the amie ean veneoae <p at pamens 
ae y passengers travelling on the Ahmedabad- Prantijan 
for the ‘AhwedabadPrint; the Abmedabad-Dholka Railway lines. We under- 
and the Ahmedabad-Dholka stand that there is only one booking office for issuing 
—e serge ange tickets to passengers travelling on both the lines, and it 
July, Bog. po wang (24), is at the southern end of the railway platform....... 
The trains being kept beyond the Saraspur railway 
bridge, the passengers have to walk a pretty long distance from the booking office 
to their carriages. This causes them a double inconvenience: (1) they have to 
carry their heavy baggage a fairly long distance, and (2) in consequence of 
there being no roof over that part of the platform from where the trains start, 
they are exposed to the inclemency of the weather. We think, therefore, 
that it is imperatively necessary tu bring the trains near the covered part of 
the platform, or if that be not possible, to open a separate bovking office at a 
convenient place.” : 


45. ‘The question of the grievances of third-class passengers on Indian 

| Railways has become a vexed one and thece grievances 

Alleged grievances of third- are increasing every day. The joint stock third- 
By (35), 12th class earriages attached to mail trains between 
July, Eng. poe Jagadg- Madras and Bombay are so narrow and ‘inconvenient 
darsha (104), 5th July, that many of the passengers actually become ill 


on the journey. The compartments are not provided 
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th q | natives are so small that many a time: 
yels Oo gga ies gy Is hoped that the Madras Railway authorities 
et the ir way to remove the inconvenience, It is most disappointing 
19 that even in Mr. Robertson’s report on the working of the 
ai : Rally this point does not seem to have been noticed. Mr. 
Rot bet joh has made some practical suggestions with regard to a number of 
Guiestion » alibeting the administration of Indian Railways, but he has failed to. 
fess the question of the grievances of third-class passengers vigorously on the 
attention of the Railway authorities and'Government. We earnestly hope 
this’ question will be taken up by Lord Curzon.” [The Jagadddarsha 
com tad of the cruelty with which pilgrims to the Ashadhi fair at Pandharpur 
a pur) are treated by the Railway authorities by being made to travel in 
e cattle trucks at great personal inconvenience. ] 


Municipalities. 


46, * « The’Béndra Municipality having been left to drift, for years past, 
from bad to worse, was suddenly called to account 
PY srorege ef the Bandra last year, by the Commissioner of the Northern 
u ity. Division, and asked to set its house in order,...... 
jan en le oe mm ibis significant that it has never struck the civic 
fathers of Bandra thatthe municipal mismanagement 
of a town like theirs reflects discredit upon their intelligence and public spirit. 
| The wonder was not that ig ager ia felt themselves compelled to call the: 
| attention of the Municipality to its many short-comings, but that they did 
' not do so earlier. It might have been imagined that the members of the 
Béndra Municipality, after the plain speaking of Mr. Lely, would set to work 
in a. manner which would give no cause for complaint either to the rate- 
or to the inhabitants St the town; and that they would put the suburb 
ona footing which would give them legitimate pride in their handiwork, and 
make it a.model municipal town in the Presidency. But this was not to be. 
The residents of Bandra have forwarded a representation to His Excellency the 
Governor containing a formidable indictment against the ways and methods. 
of the Municipality. We shall not prejudge the civic fathers of Bandra....... 
But we believe the time has come when the Government should step in and 
=  . * .., make an exhaustive inquiry into the working of the Municipality.” 
a . Mit, The Trustees of the City AW a en have declined to under- 
ae 4 take the scheme recently submitted for their consider- 
: ieemclay cy Inver ation by Government for erecting Police Lines on 
- fige ‘Brecting Police lines on Loras Road, Byculla. The action of the Trust is sure 
foras Road. to commend itself to the public mind. The Police are. 
- _Him-e-Jamshed (20), 16th at present much better housed than thousands of 
July. the poorer inhabitants of the city, whose claims upon 
h > Trust, are, therefore, undoubtedly more urgent. We would auggest to Gov- 
ernme: nt that ‘they should use their influence with the Trust for the purpose of 
inducing that body to improve the sanitary condition of the city slums before 
providing luxurious habitations for the City Police, Besides, the responsibility 
fe or} ,ousi ng the Police rests upon Government themselves, and it is by no means 
desita ble et hat they should seek to shift it to the shoulders of the Trust. 


ian When Municipalities were first introduced in India, Government kept 
* oF "Bras the administration of those bodiesin their own hands 
_ duoca for a long time and nominated respectable and intelli- 
mt citizens to be members of municipal boards. 
ly a ay og. ners, introduced by these bodies 
ee Bi tf et" ee s. .Many blessings, too, such aé the suppl 
king water, charitab y medical relief, a well-organised tenn a 
‘and lighting streets, fans mere, made available to the people: 
gi me a. ; I ¥e iy Ss lox was created in the ‘public: 
al bleating. But this impression did not. 
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last long. The municipalities came in course of time to, be more and mote self- 
governing bodies, the principle of election was introduced in their constitution, 
and rate-payers were called upon to choose their own representatives to serve 
upon the municipal boards. But the effect of these changes upon the character 
of municipal administration was in many cases far from desirable. Although 

income of most of the municipalities increased by leaps and bounds, the 
object for which these bodies were originally brought into existence came 
gradually to be forgotten. The persons who are brought in under the elective 
system are far inferior to those who were formerly nominated by Government, 
and municipal administration in many places is steadily going from bad to 
worse. ‘l'he municipal boards as they are constituted at present may verily 
be compared to assemblies of asses and buffaloes. They are utterly unfit to 
be entrusted with the management of local affairs, and unless they are driven 
out by a strong-minded Government, there is no hope of municipal reform. 
These ignorant and stupid councillors are quite unable to keep a proper check 
ree municipal employés, who feed fat upon municipal revenues without let or 

indrance. 


Native States. 


49. ‘ Amongst the recent Governors-General Lord Curzon has shown more 
activity on all sides, and His Lordship has dealt with 
Lord Curzon’s policy more Native States than any of his predecessors, we 


""“leahin Gpasten tnt) 19, ‘think. The Maharaja Holkar has had to resign his 
July, Eng. Seles gaddé. The Nizam has had to cede the province of Berars, 


and the Maharaja of Kashmir, as dame rumour says, 
will have to exchange Kashmir for some British province. If the Governor- 
General is busy in thus humiliating first class Native Chiefs, the Provincial 
Governments cannot be blamed of remissness in the same direction. In the 
Sd4neli State, for instance, installation is given precedence over adoption, an 
Innovation against the Hindu shastra, and a precedent suicidal to the interests 
of Native Chiefs. This policy of king-making may flatter an Imperialistic 
Viceroy and gratify the ambitiom of provincial officialdom, but it certainly 
ignores the true relations of Native States with the Paramount Power and 
violates the spirit of the promises given in the Proclamation of 1858 and 
reiterated from time to time by the late Queen-Empress and the present King- 
Emperor, or by their officers on their behalf, This policy of the Indian Gov- 
ernment may add more land to British territory, may bring more money into 
the Indian Treasury, and may possibly strengthen the strategical position on 
the frontier ; but it will create distrust in the mind of the Indian public. 
We may quote a few more instances to show how Native Chiefs are tredted 
in these days. There is a fourth class Chief in Kathiawar, by name Vala Naja 
Kala of Bhilka. He was accused of a zrave crime, tried for it and found not 
guilty. But the Government of India say that he has proved himself unfit 
to rule his State and it has been decided to deport him to Ahmednagar. 
We fail to understand the reasoning of the Government of India in this 
decision. Suppose a man is hauled up before a Sessions Judge on a charge 
of murder. The Sessions Judge acquits him of the charge, but convicts 
him of unfitness to manage his household and sends him to jail. Will this 
decision stand in the High Court? We presume not, The High Court will 
squash the sentence and also admonish the Sessions Judge for having gone 
out of his way in inflicting it. Similarly the Government of India have 
punished Vala Naja for an offence of which perhaps he was quite unaware. 
If the Government of India, however, thought and believed that Vala Naja 
was unfit to rule his State, we think he should have been given a hearing 
and his fate ought not to have been decided on exz-parte evidence. We of 
course do not know whether Vala Naja is or is not unfit to rule bis State, 
and we may concede that the Government of India have some basis for their 
belief. But all the same, Vala Naja has aright to be heard im self-defence, 
and unless he is given that opportunity, the public can have no confidence 
in the Government of India’s decision and will sympathise with Vala Naja for 
being deprived of his ancestral heritage by sheer force of authority............ 
To the above instance we can as well add those of the Tippera and the 
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States! “The succession question in the case of the first has been settled 
mer Soniicesy to the establishéd practice and custom, and the Chief of 
1d State is not 4 his gddi, for reasons not known to the public. 
it of have now sanctioned an increased grant for the 

gode Chief ; but this small mercy will scarcely satisfy 

prog Ohiet, and will furnish a good ground to the public to suppose that some 

‘injustice ‘must originally have been done to him. Such instances can be 

multiplied and they all go to show that the Government of India have initiated 

& policy which will practically blot out all the Native Chiefs from the Indian 
a Empire. The Native States are a sort of buffer and in times of difficulty it will 
i be found that they can be safely relied upon. That has at least been the 

* different vi of British administrators in the past, and it is to be regretted that a 

erent view of their position prevails at present.”’ 


60. ‘If any one wishes to ‘see how our rulerstreat our Native Chiefs, 

Bi | ssnaet let him cast a glance at the treatment accorded to 

ea <cseaseeysmaoe sdatetenmnan Naja Wala of Bhilkha, a Fourth Class Chief of 

:.. Kathidwar. This Chief was accused in August last of murdering aservant. The 

offence was not committed in British territory, nor was the Chief a British 

subject. He could not, therefore, be arrested and prosecuted; but as soon 

as he stepped into British jurisdiction he was taken into custody and 

handcuffed. He was dragged on foot before the Agency Magistrate in that 

State. This indignity might well have been spared as there was no danger 

of the Chief escaping from custody had his hands been left free. Europeans 

have been prosecuted in the past for committing the murders of natives, 

but we do not remember a single case in which they were handcuffed and 

exposed to any public indignity. The trial before the Agency Magistrate was 

subsequently found to be wlira vires, and a Special Commission was then 

appointed to try the accused Chief and that tribunal made a report to 

Government. A common offender would have been tried by a jury ‘and 

the result of the trial would have been declared in open court, but a 

Native Chief has not the rights even of the meanest offender and, therefore, 

a secret report was made to Government inthe case of Naja Wala. What 

the contents of the report are it is not possible to say, but it is believed 

to be favourable to the Chief. Six months aiter the submission of the said 

report Government have issued a Resolution and directed that the Chief 

should be deported to Ahmednagar and kept in custody there. ‘The Resolution 

makes no reference at all to the offence with which the Chief was charged, 

but simply informs-him that he is utterly unfit to rule his State and that he 

is therefore to be kept in custody at Ahmednagar. We do not think that 

it will be possible to come across a case outside the limits of India in which the 

accused is charged with one offence but punished for another. There being 

: no. reference in the Resolution to the offence of murder, we have strong 

grounds to presume that the Chief is innocent of it. The punishment inflicted 

on him, 7 seeresnag can hardly be held to be justifiable in any way. It savours 

apparently of the justice which the wolf is said to have dealt out to the lamb 

in Hsop’s fable. We do not wish to defend the conduct of Chiefs, who are 

eccentric, high-handed and unjust. We contend, however, that the mode of 

‘trial adopted in such cases should be such as to befit their rank, and the 

7 Patsh 3 they occupy in o loyal esteem of their subjects and the traditions of 
h justice. 

Sh. “ The’ siiiesbation of the report that the Government intends to 

a; persuade the Maharaja of Kashmir to part with his 

Oe nt adiction of the report territory in exchange for some British province or pro- 

bossy Dae eran + Sra vinces is timely. In connection with this alleged pro- 

Weds of India ), 18th it is interesting to notice the suggestion of a 

¥ July. i writer—which, if not original, is not without 

Sees: 2” ead err supporters—that Britishers should be induced to settle 

down: i table localities in India and their sons should replace some of the 

, - brought from the United Kingdom. ‘The principal advantage 

) propo = _ Weak hen will.reduce the Home charges. But what 

‘etror to: pappande Britishers to settle down in this 
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52.. “It is not improbable that the future historian will describe Lord: 
Wiiec i taki WO Toes Curzon as the father of a policy which may be called 
FS egg oy cae \err the policy of annexation by lease. The story of the 

Berars is not a year old: there comes now another 
and a little story from a different part of the Indian Empire. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has obtained from the Khan of Khelat a perpetual lease of two strips of 
territory of the total area of about 750 square niiles for a rent of Rs. 1,40,000. 
The reason for this arrangement is purely administrative convenience—that the 
inhabitants of the leased tracts will be able to derive more benefit from certain 
irrigation works to be extended into their country if they come under the 
British Government. Misgovernment on the part of the Khan’s officials is 
given as an additional ground; but, whatever the reasons for the arrangement 
may be, it will be seen that if the British Government consents to take slices 
of Native States on lease—and about the consent of the Native rulers there 
cannot be much difficulty, especially if the Viceroy arranges matters with 
them in person—a time may come when, as every suitable opportunity is taken 
advantage of by future Viceroys, the lessee may relieve the landlords of a large 
portion of their encumbrances. Whether this plan of improving the map of 
India was suggested by the history of the East India Company or by the 
sowkar, whose modifications of the survey maps have set the law in swift and 
effective motion, may remain a mystery. But one cannot help admiring a 
genius that has discovered a method of annexation so legal and yet so full of 
potentialities for the future.” 


53. Everyone is by this time aware of Lord Curzon’s secret object in 

1 making Indian Chiefs march in procession at the tail 

Pisin gee gm ns tore of his elephant and asking ri to make humble 
over Kashmir for colonization obeisance to him at the Delhi Durbar. It is often 
by Kuropeans. urged that the object of that Imperial function was 
— ve | 6’ prove to the world the strength and stability of the 
British Indian Empire as well as the loyalty and gratitude of the Indian popu- 
lation for. the excellence of the British administration. Whether this object has 
been attained is more than we‘wan say, but any one who might have minutely 
studied the ceremonial observed at the different Durbar functions must not have 
failed to notice the utterly helpless and humiliating condition to which Indian 
Chiefs have at present been reduced. Many people believe —and not quite without 
reason—that one of the secret motives of the Viceroy in holding the Durbar was 
to impress upon the minds of Native Chiefs the fact that they are mere feudatories 
who can be placed upon or removed from their gddis at the mere will of 
Government. The trial! of the Maharaja of Panna, the dexterity shown in the 
acquisition of the Berars, the dismissal or the resignation of the Maharaja of 
Indore, the deportation of the Chief of Bhilkha to Ahmednagar, and the impending 
proposal to convert Kashmir into a British province afford clear indications 
of Lord Curzon’s policy towards Native States, and lead one to suspect that 
His Lordship is a second Lord Dalhousie. The only difference between the two 
Viceroys is, that while the policy of Lord Dalhousie was one of open annexation, 
that of Lord Curzon aims at establishing the principle that the Paramount Power 
has the authority to do what it likes with the Native States without actually 
annexing them. Soon after the Delhi Durbar the Maharaja of Kashmir was 
invited to Calcutta to pay a visit to the Viceroy. His Lordship had previously 
proclaimed to the world that the Durbar would furnish an opportunity for free and 
unrestricted intercourse between Native Chiefs and British officers. In spite of 
this His Lordship had to ask the Maharaja to undertake a journey from 
Kashmir all the way to Calcutta. This invitation produced a strange suspicion 
at the time, and it was confirmei when it was given out shortly after 
that Lord Curzoh would return the visit of the Maharaja by going to 
Kashmir. It was generally surmised that some important matters were 
to be discussed at these interviews. ‘These surmises were recently contradicted 
by an official organ, but we do not think that Lord Curzon ever yields to popular 
clamour or refrain from carrying out a fixed resolve. The Zimes of India has 
‘Yeiterated the contradiction, but if Government wishes to silences such ugly 
rumours, they had better do so by issuing an official communiqué. We had 
given in our issue of 2nd June the previous history of the negotiations 
for annexing Kashmir to British territory (vide Weekly Report No. 22, para- 
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pph tb); madi lan ttiord-hinted thatiif the British had set their heart upon 
3 Seevie e; th yy would never give up their cobject. The reports published 
3 ima Simla newspap rand in ft Morning Post o Delhi t tend to 
re. seems, that the Maharaja will make 
aot Sidlkot, The exchange, which is to: 
said to be perfectly voluntary. Perhaps it is 
ion of the Maharaja Holkar or the edict of abdica- 
i tg the: Maharaja of Kashmir himself in Lord Lansdowne’s regimé, 
5 we ‘to believe that the Maharaja can freely consent to part with a 
ovinee like Kashmir, which is justly styled “ the Paradise on earth.” 
‘that the exehange will prove 8 am to the British in many ways. 
and‘ these advantages are being gloatingly dilated upon by some Englishmen. 
- Kashmir willbe useful, it is thought, for strategical purposes and also serve 
© ainirably for p ting a British colony and stationing a British garrison 
therein, 1 resources and its adaptability to fruit culture are also 
2 fs as its valuable features, All * this is true, but why should the 
: take ir from the Maharaja? Because the latter freely consents to 
- . tee nt, it might be said. Apart from the question whether such 
a ys a 18: really voluntary, we may point out that a Native State is not a mere 
ies rs me pa y which can be alienated at the owner’s will and pleasure, It 
by human beings, whose liberties cannot be bartered away in this 
salipiloned nivirare at the pleasure of the Chief as if the people were no better 
than slaves. Can two fathers exchange their children as if they were mere 
chattels? The same consideration applies to the exchange we are referring to, 
and we cannot therefore look upon it as fair and equitable. 


i . ..,, 5& We learn from the Morning Post that Government have decided to 
eh eee take the fertile and beautiful province of Kashmir 
1h 3a 8 aya Mitra (130), from the Maharaja from January next, and to give 
Mh? ae ’ him the provinces of Jammu and Sidlkot in exchange. 
Thus the rumour about the annexation of Kashmir 
r ved to be true. The sooner Lord Curzon leaves India the better, otherwise 
li annex a good many Native States besides Kashmir. He took Berar from 
he Nizam and compelled the Maharaja of Indore io retire on pension, and now 
he hae caused the siler of Kashmir to make over his State to the British Govern-. 
ment in exchange for some British provinces. This exchange of territories is 
, made ostensibly to mect the Russian danger, but really with the object of plant- 
> . . * king, European colony in the newly acquired province, We learn on the authority 
hae of the. Morning Post that such a colony is to be planted in Kashmir, inasmuch 
oo he: that province is rich in mineral resources and the soil is well suited for fruit 
u A large European garrison will also be stationed there infuture. The 
ovince is, moreover, said to be well suited for tea and coffee plantation. 
ee > pea as have thus begun to colonise this country from the north downwards. 
od grant that-such colonization may not extend as far as the southern part of 
cou untry. We are strongly of opinion that it would not be fair on the part 
nine t to annex the territory of any Native Chief under any pretext 
“ [The Satya Mitra makes similar comments. |} 


rg We 8 Ze A cause celebre pending i in the Bombay High Court, which created a 
Ve oe 4s. sensation some time ago, is, if our information be 
£ true, likely to be settled out of Court. Our readers 
hikes > wougns PY ot could not have forgotten the suif brought by Mr. 
Se late Political olonel Fernandez of Kolhapur against the Secretary of State 
ipa.” Bee os " .**"" and Colonel Wray, whose career as Political Agent, of 
“the Southern’ Mahrdtta’Country will never be forgot- 
_ ten by the people of Kolhapur. The notorious poisun 
case was of course the climax of Colonel Wray’s 
-eocen career, and as a sequel to it, Mr, Fernandez, 
action for. in the Bombay High 
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in ‘some quarters to bazard the ordeal of hostile cross-examination, The 
‘eonsequence was, we hear, a compromise between the parties by which 
Mr. Fernandez gets Rs. 10,000 as a solatium for his injured reputation. Of 
this sum, we are told, Rs. 2,500 are to be paid by the Bombay Government 
and Rs. 7,500 come out of the Kolhapur Treasury We do not know how far 
this rumour is true, and we certainly wish that it is entirely false. Of 
course we have no wish to see this dirty affair prelonged, but we fail to see 
what the Bombay Government or the Kolhdpur Durbar has todo with the 
matter. Mr. Fernandez deserves all sympathy and any just compensation 
that may be his due, but the damages that are to be awarded to him ought to come 
out of the pockets of Colonel Wray alone. Why should the tax-payers’ money 
be squandered in this fashion to save the prestige of a by-no-means discreet 
officer? We cannot yet believe the rumour about the compromise, which 
savours too muchof a jobbery. But of course anything is quite possible at 
present in Kolhapur. We hope there will be an authoritative contradiction 
soon.’ [The Kesari, the Samarth and the Prekshak write in a similar strain. 
The latter paper exhorts the Maharaja of Kolhapur not to allow himself to 
be caught by the baits of decorations and kharitas and thereby fail in his duty 
to his subjects. | 


55. The Jamsaheb of Jamnagar seems to be dissatisfied with his present 

. Divan, Rao Bahadur Bhachech, and is anxious to 

Rig inca of Jamnagar and get rid of him somehow or other. Not that the latter 

Mahi Kéntha Gazette (63), 8 unfit to discharge his duties, but unfortunately he 

12th July. lacks that spirit of accommodation and habit of 

servility which so often pave the way for a success- 

ful career in Native States. It is reported that the object of the Jamsaheb’s 

interview with the Agent to the Governor at Balachadi was to obtain the 

latter’s permission to change the Divan. The Jam, however, does not seem to 

have attained this object. ‘T’his is as it should be, for the present Divan is an 

officer of ripe experience and independent views, and apparently the Jam was 
instigated by designing persons to endeavour to remove him from office. 


53. In July 1902, the Cutchees of Bombay had submitteed a representa- 
tion to Government, praying for the introduction 
The Cutchees of Bombay of certain urgent reforms in the Cutch State. Gov- 
and the alleged mismanage- oynment had in reply promised to give due considera- 
ment in the Cutch State. i as 
Akhbir-e-Islam (51), 17th onto the prayer of the memorialists, but as yet 
July. nothing has been done in the matter. The Cutchees, 
therefore, intend to convene another public meet- 
ing of the community in Bombay next week for the purpose of adopting 
resolutions praying for the removal of the present acting Divan of the State, 
Mr, Ranchhodbhat Udayram, and expressing their concurrence in the views 
put forth in a pamphlet recently published by Mr, Khimji Hirji Kayani 
on the subject of the maladministration in the Cutch State. 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Governmert. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, ‘ 


Secretariat, Bombay, 19th July 1903. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents-are requested to 
send Seeretary, Special Department, information as to any local: complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as’stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts aileged are incorrect, what i 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903.) _ 


a 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of. Editor, —" 
ne 
ENGLISH. | 

1 Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... »..| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 - me Tee 940 
9 | Dail Telegraph and) Poona ... wo] Daily =. -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 

— Herld. . employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 ” 
‘g | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. »»e| Monthly oe ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 51;J.P.) 1,000 
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‘6 | K&thidwdr Times jit OR. acs. ie ee * (Naeaz) rman B.A.; Hindul 190 

; 35. 
7 | Mahrdtta ... a a, ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 

g | Oriental Review ... ee+| Bombay .e- | Do. se: | R.S. Rustomji ... oon hic oes on hee 
g | Phenix ... ace -e-| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona... vee] Daily ace .--| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 Me ith és 500 . 

and Military Gazette. 
11 | Railway Times .... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... -..| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 1,000 
12 | Sind Gazette .«. ees} Kardchi ..- ...| Bi-weekly ».-| M. DeP. Webb ... vids ona ba o( ° |500 
13 | Sind Times see ooo] DO. ove ooo} =O. © eee -»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 
14 | Voice of India ..;  ...,Bombay... ...| Weekly... —... —— Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 61;) 1,800 

ANnGLO-GUJARATI. 
15 | Deshabhakta ne eee} Baroda ... ...| Weekly... - | Vasantl4] Sunderld4l Desd4i; Hindu (Nagar 1,300 
| Brahman); 41. 

16 | Gujaréti ...  ... ....| Bombay... ..) Do. .. " = Pe aa Desti; Hindu (Surti| 4,000 
| ania); 50. 
17 Gujarat Mitr’... occ] OUFRS cee ool Se oes ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44. ove vee} ‘600 . 
18 | Gujarét Punch ... eoo| Ahmedabad = «we a --.| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 coe ‘600 
19 ) Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay wee| Do. 4. _ :ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 = 800. 
20 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... sect LO. sae eee} Daily wee ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 ...| 38,000 


91 |Kaiser-i-Hind .. ...) Do, «+ «| Weekly... — ...] Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;54 ..,  ...| 2,900 


92 | Kathiawdr News... rol Rajkot ,.. ...| Bi-weekly .».| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 41 .., ove eae 400 
9g | Kathidwar Times ae oe | Do.  — «| Bholdénath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 500 

; Brahman) ; 34. 
94 |PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... — ...| Jethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 500 
Rist Goftar eee eee Bombay ii Do. aon eee sa “4 1,550 


man); 34. 
95 | Satya Vakta eee ae ee: -..| Fortnightly .... Keshavl4l Harivithaldés; Hindu (ShrimAli 


& 


Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pérsi ; 52 
Bania); 37, 


97 | Shri Say4ji Vijay OO ee Weekly... «.. Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...) 4,200 


9g | Suryt Prakash ... >| Surgt ... ©...) Do. -.- © -; Umedram Nagindws Dfy&bhai; Hinduj 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 


AnGLo-Mariral. 


gg | Deon Mitrs .. | Bombay... | Weekly... «..| Sadatubiv Vishvandth  MaySdev , Hind 
os Raa santa Som (Chitpd4wan Bréhman) ; 27. saad 3 ee 


Dnydén Chakshu ... _...| Poona ... «| Do. ..  +e-| W&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasths 
¥ § y A reais | : _. |- Brdbman); 58, . : | 
; , . . ‘ | e : : 
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at WN eee .»-| Hari Narfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brdhman); 36 
...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
\\ Manager being DAémodar Sfvi4r4am Yande;; | 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. , ? 
...| Weekly... ...| Séviaram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 3,000 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 
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K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 
piwan Brahman); 60. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
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| Sos gar Brahman); 36. 
-»-| Shol4pur sat” te “ese -+| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
Brahman; 44. 
Poonacee ool: ER ces ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
| | : Brdhman) ; 36. 
Keral Koxil ies -«-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
Agha | , Brahman) ; 48. 
Kesari ... ‘ial eal Dine... ..| Weekly ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
? . | (Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 
Khiéndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... ct Se bee ve ~~" a ne Hindu (Deshasth 300 
BAG? | man) ; 20. 
© | Klidndesh Vaibhav uae Ma <n sr ee ...| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
me | i pawan Bréhman) ; 52. : 
a 118 | Dokamata .. ose | Vengurla  ...| Do. ... ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
ae Pe Sethe Fae ee | Brahman); 26. 
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38. 


oon | WH a. cost. aa es »-| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 : 
Brdhman) ; 48. ) 


oie] Bemating... 200] Daily c0.\ 00 Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
‘| pawan Bréhman); 42. 
Do. do. _ 900 1,250 


améchéi w+  on| Ahmednagar .... Do, .. — «..| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ..| 100 


a lk «| Da. .. ...| Yeshyant Hori Kile; Hindu (ChitpSwan| 450 


| ; 
eee Do. — ———_ Vishnu R4émchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhbman); 49. 
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Maritui—continued. 


125 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»»| Vadgaon eee | Weekly + ...|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon ... a ae. ae ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
12° | Prabodh Ratn& ... see] DOATBL cv .e»| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 


128 | Pratod _... oe --«| Islampur oo} Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Raghav Bhushan... ok > eas oe: ee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 


130 | Satya Mitré = ..,.—...| Mflegaon = ...| ‘Do... | BAlchand Hiréchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain);| 175 r 


35. 
131 | Satyi Shodhak ... soe, Ratnagiri in ee tee ...| Hari N4érdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
Brdinmen} ; 57. | 
132 } Shahu Vijay ase a ae be ir ee hee bee Gopél Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 500 
; 29. 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholaépur ik ae ae eee yan a Abanna ; Hindu (Kamiati) ; 44 2 875 


184 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda ss] Oe one eee — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
135 | Shri Shahu oe coe] SAtATA «nee con] D0. ove oe ent — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man 2 
126 | Shubh Suchak ... eS) ee viel OS ewe set Vishnu Nadréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan|' 1650) 
Br&hman) ; 30. 
137 |Sumant ... see ncct ER ee — oe eee} Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Br&hman); 33. 
Sudarshan... ee eoe| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .».| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 400° ; 
Brahman) ; 36. t 
189 Sudhakar eee eee wail Pen eee eee Do. eee eee Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan! 400 
Brahman) ; 43. - 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... »e.| Dombay oo wt aes” “ean ...| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartddarsh oe .oo| Malvan ... a es 00s —* Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari 
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142 | Vidya Vilas ca ..| Kolhapur “took oe .... Shankar Raghunith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
143 | Vidyérthi... ... «| Nandurbar ...) Do. .. ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér <.. Bombay ... ...| Monthly... stat 1 Vindeak Balkrishna Nadkarni = «x cee 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brihman). 
145 | Vrittasar ... oes saat WM ee oes} Weekly ... ...| uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
piwan Brahman) ; 51. | 
146 | VrittaSudha.. veo] SATATA coe un oa: a eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brézhman); 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri 0. oes <<) . yaw eect Ae cus “ii Wine Déday Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man); 37. 


SINDI. 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ,..| Karechi.,, ...| Weekly ... «e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 


149 | Muir-ul-Islam .. pon ae ee weigh i at eee! Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar oe ox. ek a eee ie Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 __... 500 


151 | Sookree_... ove coe} DO. we . | Dow 4... oe} Shamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bunia) ; 42... 400 


Urpv. | | a 


152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ..-| Monthly ‘on vb, z = Anvar Ali; Muhammadan|) 1,000 

een unni); 32, 

153 | Akhb&r Aftab Gazette ..., Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 

| Muhammadan. 

134 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Do. ... «| Do. . — ...|Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamieé Farrahk;} 1,500 
by : Muhammadan ; 49. 

155 | Sultin-ul- Akhbar vce} DO. coo = ove} Daily coe ane Do. do. ied 400 
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Fortnightly 


Bombay... 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao 


(Brahman) ; 35. 


Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


44. os 


Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brahman). 


Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; -23 


Réjurkar; Hindu 


160 


450 


700 
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A. The notices from the diffdrent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


Be Me ‘The ‘names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
te Banter Presidency. One — feature this system is = when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter . a word, 


~*p, ‘The dies giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Proprietor, are not Guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “In spite of the foolish conduct of those members of the Corporation 
| of Dublin who refused to vote an address of welcome 
a bear x A oe Edward's to the King, His Majesty met with a splendid 
Voice of India (14), 25th a in that city. The replies given by His 
July. lajesty to sixty addresses of welcome presented to 
him breathe a spirit of magnanimity and good-will 
which will have won the hearts of all right-thinking men, and, before the King 
bids farewell to the Emerald Isle, his courage and candour will have appreci- 
ably altered the attitude of the country as a whole towards the British 
Government, It was rather a bold step that His Majesty took when he 
resolved upon paying a personal visit to a part of the kingdom like Ireland, 
where political feelings are in such a disturbed condition, and nothing shows 
His Majesty’s faith in the power and potency of honest and righteous rule more 
convincingly than his presence in the midst of a section of his subjects with 
highly inflammable susceptibilities.” 


2, Reuter has announced that the Dublin Corporation a refused to vote 
an address of welcome to King Edward VII during 
of “ar Dee = Becpanniioe His Majesty’s visit toIreland. This bold step taken by 
in refasing to vote an address the Irish has been subjected to severely hostile 
of welcome to King Edward griticism in the Anglo-Indian Press. The Lrish are 
VIl. , cs , . 
Gujaréti (16), 19th July. charged with betraying ingratitude towards a Sovereign 
who has unmistakably manifested his anxiety to 
promote the cause of Home Rule in the country. We can well understand 
why Anglo-Indian journalists look askance at Irish methods of political agitation. 
In the first place they are partly by habit and partly owing to long residence in 
this country averse to all legitimate opposition of constituted authority, and besides 
to a certain extent they affect such an aversion with a view to deter the Indians 
from following the example of the Irish. This is not to be wondered at, but it 
is not quite clear why some native papers, too, should have danced to the tune 
struck by the Anglo-Indian Press and indulged in unmerited attacks upon the 
Irish. What is neither permissible nor proper in India may be fully justified by 
the political situation of a country like Ireland, and it is therefore erroneous to 
condemn the action of the Irish as puerile orimproper. A ieading Irish paper, the 
Freeman’s Journal, has made an able and conclusive defence of the action of the 
Dublin Corporation which is well worth perusal. It has unmasked the motives 
of the advocates of an address to the King and shown that their object was not 
to manifest their loyalty to His Majesty but to promote their own selfish ends. 
True luyalty is synonymous with patriotism, ¢.e., love of one’s country, and the 
so-called, loyalty which is divorced from patriotism is but a meretricious 
substitute for it. The Irish have refused to vote an address to the King, not 
with the deliberate intent of insulting His Majesty’s dignity, but because 
if they had done so their action would have been liable to misconstruction, and 
would have tended to hamper their prospects of getting increased political 
rights. The exemplary political courage evinced by them was inspired by a 
spirit of noble patriotism and as such should commend itself to all sensible 
minds. | ) 


8. Lord Curzon in his problems of the Far East has given it as his opinion 
, | that in every part of Asia there is “a certain homo- 
ee are cil) on, ; geneousness of expression, a certain similarity of 
‘ ' character, and certain common features of political and 
still more of social organisation, which differentiate her structure from any- 
thing in Europe or even in America.’’ We have in our previous issues pointed 
out certain material and moral differences between the peoples of Asia and 
Europe, and it might seem at first sight that there is a difference between our 
view as there expressed and the view of Lord Curzon quoted above. We have 
dwelt particularly on the racial 4nd religious diversities of the peoples of Asia. 
Now'the north of Asia, ¢.e., Siberia, is practically uninhabited and is already 
under the sway of Russia. -.As regards Southern Asia, we:have already remarked 
thero:is: nruch:more'diversity of race,and: language among the peoples inhabiting 
con 421—3 , 
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, and the Arabs and Moors taking advantage of this disunion 
verran Saree and actually established their supremacy over half of that 
tinent. ‘Had they been aided by appliances of modern civilisation, they 
would assuredly Ba come masters of the whole of Europe. But their career 
was checked by the powerful preachings of a poor hermit named Peter, 
who brought i a union among the different European communities by 
exhorting them to recover possession of the tomb of Christ at Jerusalem from 
the Saracens. It was the preachings of this poor hermit that rendered union 
possible among the scattered units of the European population. Who knows 
whether another Peter might not arise hereafter to unify the population of 
Asia as the Peter of the 11th century unified that of Europe. What the 
tallying point for sucha union might be it is impossible to say definitely. 
At present the cornet of such a unification seems remote, but the European 
s nations appear distinctly to reckon upon such a possibility and are straining 
a. : every nerve to retain their hold on Asia by sinking all mutual differences 
a and forgetting mutual jealousies. Some shrewd political writers in Europe 
prehend that if the Asiatic peoples do combine and make common cause, 
they would carry everything before them, and Asia would be too hot a place to 
a live in for the handful of Europeans who are at present in the ascendant here. 
a The phenomenal rise of Japan and the re-awakening of China, India and 
: Afghanistan lead these writers to suppose that the wave of national re-awaken- 
ing might spread over the rest of Asia, and that the main Asiatic problem of 
the present century would then be whether the European powers can hold 
| their own before the seemingly diversified but inherently homogeneous popula- 
tion of Asia. 3 


4. It is deplorable that the conquest of an obscure desert like Somaliland 

The Sane sae on should severely tax the energy and resources of the 
“Tain (61) "19th Jaly, ‘ mighty British Government. England, in common 
with the Continental powers, professes to love peace, 

and Christ, too, has enjoined on his followers the duty of loving one’s 
neighbour. Yet in practice the so-called civilised nations of Europe do 
not scruple to cause rivers of blood to flow in barbarous countries under the 
ostensible pretext of advancing the spread of civilization. It is strange that 
— +» .. ‘the Boer war bas failed to teach a salutary lesson to British statesmen as to 
 .. the dangers of Imperial expansion. We hope, however, that Britain will desist 
ae in. time from pursuing her short-sighted policy of territorial aggrandisement, 
which, instead of adding to her prestige or power, only threatens to involve 

- herin an imbroglio from which she would perhaps find it difficult to extricate 

: herself. 


5. At present there is apparent peace in the country, but in reality the 
minds of the _—, are in a state of serious unrest 
i Present political outlook gnd excitement. Evil omens of impending calamities 
. peta rmed Frito} sth are visible, and there is no one except God to be- 
ee Jaly. : friend the people during this crisis. Famine and 
. plague are devastating the country. Other nations 
have shut their Rees against emigrants from this country, while foreigners 
have established themselves in this country and are preventing the natives from 
enjoying the least degree, of happiness. Our rulers are aliens and have made them- 
selves. sole masters of everything in India, and even we ourselves are virtually 
— bond slaves. The political outlook on thé North-Western Frontier as well 
.Thibet and Corea is calculated to fill the minds of the people of this 
ouniry with consternaton al alarm.- Our present condition, therefore, deserves 
rious cen ea at the hands of Government. The latter have not taken 
yen a. sin eet their confidence.in political matters. Unless, therefore, 
this-country the means of, protecting themselves, the. 
pt a peened and. Dergnmens: have to bear. the obloquy 
2 eb an A piponspemmation, fund ie-true shat Christian 
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to risk it in connection with the possession of India, the mother of all nations. 
Government should avail themselves of the services of the vast population of 
this country. It is cowardly on their part to disarm the people of India and 
then to boast of their own military strength. If Government were to throw open 
the military career to the natives, the latter would make the British arms 
triumphant and plant the British flag on the highest peak of the Himalayas, 
If this is not done, this country will be utterly ruined in a very short time, and 
omens are not wanting even now which forebode the catastrophe. 


6. Commenting on Mr, Balfour’s statement in the House of Commons 
that he could not fix an early day for the debate on 
Comments on the delayin the Indian Budget, the Gujardt: observes :—The stolid 
a debate on the Indian anathy shown by Parliament towards Indian affairs 
udget in Parliament. ‘ . ‘ 
Gujaréti (16), 19th July, | threatens in course of time to prove detrimental to 
England's interests. An impression is slowly gaining 
ground in India that England has fallen short of adequately discharging the 
onerous responsibilities she has undertaken in ruling this vast country. She has 
been ever eager to exploit India’s resources and to advance her own interests, 
but the happiness and welfare of the voiceless millions committed to her 
care isa matter of little concern to her. Weare fully aware of the benefits 
conferred by British rule upon India, but we cannot help saying that the 
indifference of Parliament to India’s interests, and the marked deterioration 
that has of late years taken place in the noble traditions which underlie British 
policy towards India, have created a very unfavourable impression in this country 
and engendered in the minds of the educated classes a feeling of positive discontent. 
When the farce of discussing a stale Budget takes place annually before empty 
benches in the House of Commons, British statesmen would de well to ponder 
over the grave political effects sucha mockery is calculated to produce upon 


the public mind in India. 


7. “The wolf’s logic with the lamb cannot but be sound. That India 
should contribute towards the maintenance of a 

Proposed increase in the white garrison in South Africa is a proposal 
on? szpeme are 8 which carries with it its own condemnation. But 
tapas — the military wolf pretends that it is the very 
: quintessence of kindness to India, for the alterna- 

tive would be to station the whole garrison in the luckless Peninsula! Have 
we not got troops enough and to spare? We do spare them now, but in an 
‘emergency’! So you must bow to the expert—the greatest tyrant that 
God has created. We canunderstand Mr. Brodrick holding out his hat before 
Lord George Hamilton, for he must find the money for his scheme somehow. 
But why does the Indian Secretary wish to consult the Government of India 
unless it be to shirk his responsibility-P Does he not know that Lord Curzon 
was not willing even to pay the full 6d. increase to the British soldier stationed 
an India? Has he not heard that in the opinion of the Government of India 
even this expenditure is more than the country cao well afford to bear? The 
fact is that when Lord George Hamilton, in justification of the present military 
expenditure, maintained not only that it could not be reduced, but that in 
proportion to her population India was lightly taxed for military purposes, he 
cut the ground under his own feet and practically held out an iovitation to 
Mr. Brodrick to turn the screw on us, We should: be surprised to hear that 
Lord Curzon’s Government acquiesced in the proposed burden on the Indian 
revenues. Possibly there will be another arbitration, and by a lawyer. But 
how is.such an arbitrator to decide ? He will beled by the nose by an * expert,’ 
It may be, as Lord Hardwicke said, that the South African garrison will be at 
the disposal of India, if India is made the sole objective of hostile operations in a 
war witha foreign Power. But it isextremely doubtful whether things will take 
such a turn that India will require the services of the South African garrison 
more urgently than other parts of the Empire. Fhat these troops over the sea - 
will be at our disposal is only a probability: that Indian troops are at the 
disposal of the Empire is a fact—they are at the present moment serving in 
Somaliland. By parity of reasoning, the rest of the Empire must pay a 
permanent contribution towards the maintenance of our troops. Lori Selboriie - 


" _ 


p his conscience with the reflection that if it were not for the 
ng India the-military charges falling on Great Britain would 
bly so: but if it were not forthe possession of India, 
: gland have been to-day? ‘The principles, or the want of them, 
on wieb Tndias revenues are sometimes sought to be charged will not bear 
examination. Lord .Northbrooke and Lord Ripon rightly protested that India 
was being unfairly dealt with, and the unkindest cut of all is this—that 
Indian money is to be spent on a white garrison in a pari of the Empire where 
His Majesty’s Indian subjects are not allowed to settle or even to pursue their 
ordinary avocations on the same terms as white men! Can a greater insult be 
added to a worse injury? And then, again; does the estimate of £1,750,000 as 
the cost of the garrison include pensions? If not, what about the addition to 
the ‘Home charges?’ Mr. Thorburn recently suggested that the South 
African garrison couid be cheaply and yet effectively maintained if it was 
manned by the warlike races of Northern India, and if these were allowed 
to settle on the veldt there would at least be some quid pro quo in such 
an arrangement,’ 


8. “The vehement protests entered by Lords Ripon and Northbrooke- 
against the proposed addition to the burden of Indian. 

Sir Sab: eoke; ‘aot military charges, and the equally strong opposition 
offered to the proposal by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and the Liberal papers, have had the result of preventing precipitate action 
on the part of the Home Government. Lord George Hamilton has told Parliament 
that he is in communication with the Government of India regarding the proposal 
6f throwing a portion of the cost of the troopsin South Africa on India and 
that no decision has yet been arrived at. Lord Hardwicke has said much the 

| same thing, and assured the country that ‘nothing would be decided’ until a 
‘reply was received from the Government of India. It would appear from this. 
that it is Lord Curzon on whom the question depends, and we are sure His 
Excellency will not disappoint the country. If India is really in such urgent 
need of more men, if her frontier is really in such imminent peril as we are asked. 
to believe, it is really not easy to see how the Indian Government would be able 
to cope with the situation with such a large force stationed thousands of miles. 
away from the threatened spot.......... England 3 is practically maintaining her 
present army more for her own defence anc that of the Colonies than of this 
country. We wish the specious argument had not been put forward at all.. 
And now, when are our political associations and public bodies going to put on 
record the country’s protest against this unjust proposal? When everything is 

settled ?”’ 


a 9. “We do not know if His Majesty’ s Government have resolved “ 
ee. | make the situation in India impossible. The recent. 
a ~~ oe Social Reformer (4), addition to the Indian army expenditure was an uncon- 
uly; Gujarats (16), 

19th July. scionable proceeding. But it was equity itself by the 
side of the naked selfishness of Mr. Brodrick’s scandalous 

posal to make India pay a portion of the cost of the garrison in South Africa. 

ce Fastenal to if this is his revenge for the way in which India received the rumour 
ere of bis probable nomination to the Viceroyalty. The plea is that the South African 
a cont it will. be available for India in times of need. ‘The cynical impudence 
et of this plea will be evident if it is remembered that India was able to supply 
a... the’ needs ‘of South Africa from her own military resources during the late: 
Oe | war: without seriously impairing her own defences. Mr. Balfour’s most 
jraordinary Government seems to be suffering from an atrophied conscience 
fax as India ‘is concerned. If Mr, Brodrick’s proposal is carried, it is 
rypossible hg usin India to put any faith in the -good intentions of British. 
m. ‘Whatis Lord George Hamilton doing? We suppose he satisfies. 


iene ‘by fancying that this is the best way of conciliating the Colonists. 
matter of the treatment of Indian settlers. We shall be mueh surprised if: 
rhe "site quiet under this most insulting proposal. India expects him to 
oat inst i thinking that alae Soules of a personal or official character. 
chance of rehabilitating themselves | Sorte the eyes of the British public. 
_ in.slew of the desperate m dd fatewiok y have fallen is to aineibute the; 
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resources of this wretched country among the white population of the: Empire. 
Who knows but that the Zollverion itself is only a device to this end, as it 
will undoubtedly be, if financial independence is not granted to India asa 
preliminary condition of her entering the Union! We protest most indignantly 
against this policy of plundering India, and no Indian publicist will be worth 
his salt who does not denounce this outrageous proposal in the simple vocabulary 
of the ten commandments.” [The Gujardti makes similar comments. ] 


10, “It seems that despite the suggestion made by the Welby Commission 

gs to institute a tribunal composed equally of influential 
ja a (21), 19th ond experienced members on_ behalf respectively 

of the British Treasury and the Government of 
India, with an umpire, to settle all disputes in connection with the ap- 
portionment of certain Home charges, specially those on account of the 
army, there has been no advance on the situation which existed prior 
to the appointment of that Commission. The proposal regarding the tri- 
bunal was set at naught, as it was so distasteful to the officials of the 
British Treasury who have all along been omnipotent in their financial 
dealings with India about the army charges. India complained of having 
no voice in the matter of these charges and the suggested tribunal was 
a fair solution of her complaint. But having been so far successful in 
saddling upon India without any financial conscience any charges they 
thought fit, the permanent officials of the British Treasury did not bate a 
jot their efforts to set aside the proposal to institute the tribunil. The 
minority who differed from the Commission suggested that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was an organisation ready at hand which 
could better fulfil the functions of an impartial tribunal. The tribunal as 
suggested by the Commission may, perchance, not inspire confidence in 
India, but the Privy Council would. And inasmuch as the last body had 
already powers to adjudicate on disputed questions, there could not have been 
the slizhtest difficulty in appointing it for the special function. But all went to 
no purpose. At last the Secretary of State, weak as he is, succumbed to the 
suggestion that the Lord Chief Justice of England should be appointed as the 
sole judge in such matters. But even a Lord Chief Justice can only adjudge 
on the facts before him just as a counsel can only give his opinion on the merits 
of the case as submitted to him. If the case is fairly and impartially put, there 
may be a reasonable hope of the judge giving a correct opinion, The question 
is whether in the case of the proposed increase in the pay of British 
soldiers serving in India, which was recently submitted to the Lord 
Chief Justice and which has been decided against this poor and ill-treated 
country, a fair and impartial case had been put before that high authority. 
As itis the revenues of India will henceforward be burdened with another 
1 crore per annum, which wiil bring up the total army expenditure to 
over 28 crores of rupees! ‘Thus the small mercy by way of the apportion- 
ment of the £250,000 per annum agreed to last year has been more than 
nullified by this new charge of thrice that amount! But that is not the only 
charge. ‘here is the threatened further expenditure of an additional three 
crores in respect of the proposed army corps of Mr. Brodrick which is to 
be located in South Africa to be of use in case India has need of it! So 
India may ruminate over the colossal expenditure in store for her in the 
near future. Plainly put, it comes to this: that India, which in matters 
of military finance has no voice whatever and which is only perfunc- 
torily consulted—a purely Joesuitical strategy to act as a salve to the 
British conscience—is being forced against its will to bear this burden! 
Viceroys are powerless and Secretaries of State are mere clay in the 
hands of the strong potters of the Cabinet who over-ride them. We think 
Indian tax-payers should not cease agitating on this subject until they have 
succeeded in putting down this arbitrary way of casting military burdens of a 
most intolerable character on their shoulders. They should continue to agitate 
as they have done during the last 20 years and upwards until the conscience 
of the British nation at large is thoroughly aroused at this transparent injustice 
and 'a substantial redress is obtained.” = i; | | 
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11. “It was only the other day that we read of Lord Alverstone’s award in 
ee the matter of the increased pay to British soldiers in 


a 
; 


pan ane = (20), 20th India, adding thereby a fresh burden of £786,000, 
ea hs 9 aah SY ) year on the Indian Exchequer. We asked, then, 
if the camel could bear this fresh straw. But from what Reuter has lately 


- announced, it was not the last of the burdens destined for its back. Mr. Brod- 
~~ sick’s decision to station 25,000 men in South Africa adds about a million and 
a half to the liabilities of the Indian Exchequer. Of course, the Secretary of 
State for War does not want an excuse for the business. Is there not some- 
thing like a North-West Frontier of India, and is it not likely that an emergency 
: arise there some day? ‘hen why not station 25,000 men in South Africa, 
patch up thereby the most. vulnerable part of his pet Army scheme, pretend 
that it is intended mostly for the benefit of India and make her pay the bill ? 
When will British statesmen cease to take the Indians for children and idiots ? 
You are stationing these 25,000 men in South Africa for the benefit of the 
Colonies and the Empire, not the less than for India. How much are you 
going to take put from the former? Indeed, how much do you think you will 
be able to get out of those beloved children of yours? Is it untrue, then, that 
you are treating India as a step-child, aye, even worse than that? ” 


12. ‘We are glad to note that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Liberal leader, has condemned, in the House of Com- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 22nd mons, the attempt to make India contribute to the 
ee oe Jie ge ngs maintenance of troops in South Africa, and that the 
Bombay Y Pena Rahidv, Wiberal. Party also intend to oppose the proposal. 
(154), 20th July. The Daily Chronicle has but echoed the opinion 
HS of the whole country, and of every right-minded 
: Englishman in denouncing the proposal as shameful. Greatas our confi- 
dence is in the Liberal: Party, we cannot be oblivious to the fact that there 
isa brute majority at the back of the Government, and that India stands little 
chance of obtaining redress or justice. More effective, perhaps, would be the 
personal intervention of the great statesman now at the head of heraffairs, He 
me can effectively bring Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Chamberlain to reason; aud to 
— strengthen his hands no effort should be spared by the political associations and 
i: the press throughout the country. It is a matter in which Europeans and 
natives could safely join hands. Let Europeans. in this country remember that 
India wants nothing more than justice in the matter; and that when clouds 
gather over their Empire, a contented and justly treated India would be worth 
any number of legions that could be brought into the field. We appeal to 
all to make a Common ‘cause on the present occasion; and to show the Home 
Government what a grievous blunder they are makiug by proposing to saddle 
India with this fresh burden, and what a severe strain they are putting on the 
faith and loyalty of the Indian peoples. We do not want to see a public 
“opinion ‘ manufactured’; sufficient it will be if what exists finds a clear and 
unmistakable expression. We are glad to learn that Lord Ripop, whose 
sympathies are ever with India, has also strenuously protested against this 
unjust charge.” [The Sultan-ul-Akhbar also emphatically protests against the 
cont ed increase in the military expenditure of India, and observes that 
it is cruel ‘to impose heavy additional burdens upon the country at a time when 
the Indian Treasury is depleted owing to extraordinary famine and plague 
charges. The Bombay Punch Sahadur makes similars remarks.] 


- - 18, “Among the various causes which have impoverished India—once known 
Kosari (111), 2ist July. in history as the land of gold—we must include the 


- enormous item of the Home charges. If we add to 
these charges the amount of pensions distributed in England, the trade profits 
_ @arned by British merchants, and the interest on British capital invested in India, 
the annual drain of wealth from this country to England is represented by 
45e ore ‘of rupees! It is no wonder at all that, under this steady drain, India 
_ | Should become destitute, enfeebled ‘and impoverished. We should, on the 

: ry, thit Sat she has still survived this incessant 
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regime must be considered far more terrible than the drain entailed by the 
expeditions of Moghul invaders and has verily brought her to the verge of ruin 
and bankruptcy in this civilised age and under a civilised rule! Between the 
successive expelitions of the Moghul invaders the country enjoyed breathi 
time, and much of the misery and destruction wrought by the expedition 
of one invader was repaired before that of his successor. But under the 
British rule the very heart-blood of the country is being drained away 
despite all the good intentions of our rulers! Is it any wonder if under 
these circumstances the improverished population of India is rendered 
completely resourceless with the first touch of a drought and driven to the relief 
works in millions the moment these are opened by Government? There are 
other countries on the face of the earth which are equally susceptible to fluctua- 
tions in the rainfall and nave experience of droughts and famines, but itis in 
India alone that an unseasonable rainfall invariably produces a dire famine! 
Is not the drain of India’s wealth to other countries, with the consequent 
increase in the country’s poverty, the sole cause of this state of things? The 
second great cause of India’s impoverishment is her inordinate military ex- 
penditure. In the times of Lords Mayo and Northbrooke this expenditure 
amounted to 16 crores of rupeesannoually. It was maintained at this figure 
till the regime of Lord Ripon, though in the time of his predecessor the 
Afghan war had cost 25 millions sterling. But soon after the close of Lord 
Ripon’s regime, the Penjde incident occurred, and there was also the war with 
Theebaw, who was eventually deposed and deported to Ratndégiri. ‘he milita 
expenditure was thus increased to 19 crores by the end of 1890. In i897 it 
had increased to 24 crores, and now it stands at 27 crores! In other words, 
the entire land revenue of the country is absorbed in the upkeep of the army 
and in strengthening the military defences of the Indian Empire. If we were 
to look at the proportion of the income-tax receipts (which are a fair indication 
of a country’s material prosperity) to military expenditure in India and in 
England, we shall find that this proportion is much higher in the case of 
India than it isin England. It is 1: 4 in the latter country, while it is 1: 14 
in ours. Some people may be inclined to think that the utmost limit of 
military expenditure has now been reached in India and that there is no 
prospect of an increase therein, But this is a sheer delusion. Lord Curzon 
told us in his last Budget speech that India will in future find herself 
plunged more and more in the whirlpool of international politics and that 
sre must not, therefore, expect a decrease but an increase in her military 
expenditure. This prophetic utterance of the Viceroy has proved to be too 
true, and India must be prepared to meet an additional burden of two or 
three millions sterling in consequence of Lord Alverstone’s award in the 
matter of India’s liability to bear tbe cost of the increase in the British soldier’s 
pay. The increase was sanctioned by. Kugland owing to the peculiar difficulties 
experienced by her in obtaining satisfactory recruits. India had no concern 
in the matter at all and should not have been called upon to bear any portion of 
the cost incidental to the increase. In spite of this, Lord George Hamilton 
agreed to throw upon India the initial increase of 2d. in the soldier’s pay, 
but refused to pay the amount of the full increase of 6d. The question 
was referred to the Lord Chief Justice of England and he has decided against 
us. We only wish to ask whether the Government or the people of India had 
any voice in appointing the umpire? Again, can the Lord Chief Justice of 
England be considered an impartial arbitrator as between England and India? 
‘The so-called arbitration is thus a mockery, and poor India has perforce to bear 
the burden thrown upon her by Lord Alverstone’s award. : 


14. “In the British Empire India ostensibly occupies a peculiar position, 
ee Tere and on «eremonial occasions is made much of as the 
gee pice ag (9<), _ brightest jewel in the British Crown. But in reality 

oe and on ordinary occasions she is treated as the 
Cinderella of the Empire. Jf any burden cannot conveniently be put.upon any 
other part of the British Empire, the British Cabinet imposes it on India with 
an easy conscience. If a British statesman has an inordinate desire for 
splendour, pomp and glory, it.can. readily be satisfied by burdening India with 
expenses of an Imperial Coronation; if another wants to secure the sapport 
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‘of ‘Lancashire, hehas:: no. hesitation. in putting 
Ol in Indian industry ; ; if the’ pressure of severe 
is bya any Colonial industry , the Indian Government is ready to 
hel ibe Calonios by imposing countervailing duties upon foreign imports under 
ane plea of) ‘protecting Indian. industry, Thus India is saddled with 
new: ‘Gnd: increasing burdens according to the convenience and pleasure 
of the ‘British Cabinet, and to add insult to injury, British statesmen profess 
odo all this in India’s interests. A. fresh illustration of this policy 
we have shad this week. It is decided to quarter 25,000 British soldiers 
in'South Africa for some years to come. ‘The so-called conquest of the 
South African Republics by the British has necessitated this step. The 
necessity of the new force cannot be denied. But the strange thing is that 
Indja has: to pay for it.......... Arguments are not wanting to justify the 
_ Mr. Brodrick coolly states that as the force would be immediately 
available for service in Indiain caseof emergency, India will gladly pay for 
the expenses of the now forco. The sophistry of the argument is too pal- 
pable torequire refutation. On this ground all the expenses of the British 
administration might be defrayed by India. The advice of the whole British 
Cabinet is’ available to Indiaand hence India should pay the expenses of the 
Oabinet! The whole educated public of the United Kingdom is ready to render 
service toIndia and hence theexpenses of education in the United Kingdom should 
also be borne by India! Mr. Brodrick must have seen that his argument cuts 
both ways. If India is to pay for the force which is available to her in times 
of emergency, why, then, Great Britain and the Colonies should not also bear a 
portion of the cost of the Indian army. For the Indian army is not only theore- 
: tically available for service in any part of the Empire in times of need, but it has 
, ‘been actually. so used in South Africa, Egypt, China and elsewhere. Why 
should India then bear single-handed the charge of her large army which is 
really utilised for the purpose of guarding Imperial interests?......... It is 
Stated that the matter has been: referred to the Government of India. We 
hope that our strong-minded Viceroy will not allow himself to be led by the 

nose 3 in this matter.”’ 
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15. Since the close of the Boer war a considerable addition has been made to 
Kesgri (111), 21t Jul the extent of Britisk Dominions in South Africa, and 
a eagre (112), 2ist July, a military critic recently contributed a series of articles 

ae : to the London Times pointing out how Great Britain should distribute her 

Be > standing army in the various parts of the Empire so as to ensure general safety 

and a quick means of defence in the event of a foreign invasion on British 

soil, He suggested that South Africa, asa conveniently situated part of the 
Empire, should be permanently occupied by a strong garrison.. But Mr. Brod- 

_. .fi¢k disapproved of the idea at first as it entailed a huge cost upon Great 
i hain ut when he saw that India, the meek and patient beast of burden 
of the Empire, could be made to bear a portion of the cost, he publicly 
announeed in Parliament the decision of the National Defence Committee to 
tation a garrison of 25,000 troops in South Africa. The writer in the 
: Rimes believed that the carrying out of his suggestion would tend to lessen 
Andia’s military expenditure by making it possible to reduce the strength of 
the Indian. army, but Mr. Brodrick ignored this aspect of the question 
pogethe rene) ustified the imposition of a part of the cost of the South African 
/00¥1 ge | on lain on the ground that that contingent would be available for 
gervice'on the Indian Frontier. in the event of a serious complication there, 
As it is, : 4) Indian army is far in excess of the country’s requirements and a 
porta Dn of it can well be spared for service abroad. This has been proved 
srand over again in the past when Indian contingents were made to take 
‘South Africa and Ohina. If India has thus assisted in fighting 
> Hmpire; why should not England in equity bear a portion 
ses ? This has long been the conteftion of the 
s and’ of the Native Press, but British: statesmen, far 
mot sit @ ane 38 , have shown a cruel selfishness and 
throw a portion of the cost of the 
pe TE it. is justifiable. on the part of 
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not her duty to pay India for the military assistance derived by her from this 
country im the past? Again, if the Indian Government and the Indian 
people were to propose to England that this country might be called upon to 
pay the actual charges that might be incurred at any time in future in sending 
over troops from South Africa to India, can British statesmen urge any 
valid objection thereto? India has suffered grievous injustice in the past in the 
matter of her military expenditure, but British statesmen have, on account of 
their selfishness, become far too callous to feel any pity for the just demands 
of this country. | 


16. The Kdl writes on ve same subject in a sarcastic strain :—Last time 

we alluded to the new burden of eight hundred 
a Sees Ce thousand .pounds imposed on our aeliner in 
consequence of Lord Alverstone’s award, As if this burden was not enough, it | 
has been recently decided to throw another of two or three crores of rupees 
upon the back of poor India. ‘The circumstances which have led to this new 
addition to our country’s burdens are as follows:—Hvery one knows, of 
course, that the Boer Republics were annexed by Great Britain because they 
contain rich diamond mines, and we were assured by Lord Milner that tran- 
quillity had been fully restored in the newly conquered territories. To pacify 
it still further, Mr. Chamberlain undertook a tour to South Africa. But with 
all this, there is not real tranquillity, it appears, in South Africa and it has 
been decided to retain a large garrison there. So far everything is fair, 
but the question next arises as to who should bear the cost of the garrison, 
Evidently the answer to this is that it should be borne by those who have taken 
possession of the diamond mines. But so long as the Britisher can put any load 
he likes upon the dumb Indian beast, why should he bear any load hinself? 
But he must at the same time preserve every appearance of doing justive to India. 
Mr. Brodrick came to the rescue and found out an ingenious argument for 
throwing a part of the cost of the South African garrison upon this country. 
As the Indian Frontier is constantly menaced by the possibility of a disturbance, 
the South African troops can, he argued, be employed in an emergency to quell 
the disorder there. Thus Mr. Brodrick justified the imposition of the burden | 
upon India. But we must not lose heart yet. Our friends in Mngland are 
fighting our battle in the House of Parliament. Lord Ripon has entered a 
protest against the iniquity sought to be done to our country. Our vigilant 
Secretary of State and our strong-minded Viceroy will also do everything 
in their power to guard our interests. In the last resort, the Congress 
will také up the question at its next session, and the political associations 
in the country will of course agitate it in the meanwhile, and our non-official 
representatives in the Provincial and the Supreme Legislative Councils will 
pester their official coileagues with interpellations on the subject, Even if all 
these constitutional efforts to avert the threatened injustice prove abortive and 
we are required to pay, we need not be sorry. The country at large will pay the 
money ; the burden does not fall upon any particular individual. Why should 
individuals then bother themselves about it ? Let our countrymen go to sleep 
quietly over the matter and let them also rest firmly assured tiat under 
British rule no injustice will be done. 


17. ‘A pamphlet under the title ‘ The ee of sae Curzon’ ae me 
; .. been published: in England and is sure to provoke hot 
‘ae a Tasuhstoa both here and in England.- It does not 
Indu Prakish (38), 20th profess to give the details of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
July, Eng. cols.; Jam-e- gareer, but seems to have been evidently written with 
agree (64) 18th July, the express object of painting only the dark side of 
ais the picture... We are not of those who are inclined 
to raise Lord Curzon to the seventh heaven, nor do we feel inclined to cry him 
down unduly. We must say at the outset that we are not at all blind to 
-His Lordship’s foibles, but we cannot at the same time subscribe to the unjustifi- 
ably severe indictment drawn up against him by the writer of the pamphlet. 
.We shall state here a few of the broad facts of His Excellency’s regime. His 
grand conception of the All India Memorial at an enormous expenditure can 
be said. to afford a ground. for, just..and legitimate complaint against him. 
‘His treatment of the Caloutta Municipal Corporation is also another subject 
con 421—5 ——- 
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oh sesnagni “yr =o sOme cases, He called just and fair. These are 
Lord ‘Cutzon’s regime, But they surely do not 
og it a8 a failure. If Lord Curzon is a failure, what 

Igin? Our present Viceroy may not be a Lord 


os eee it ‘charact 
ae Lansdowne and 
ipon, bat it must be admitted that he is, on the whole, certainly not below 
xe two Viveroys ‘mentioned above.” - (The Jém-e-Jahdnooma writes in a 
~ similar strain. 


oe a ts Our réaders must be aware of the steps taken by Amir Habibullah 

Ee ; - tion by han to increase the efficiency of his army and to 
| Bert, eon . promote the spread of education among his subjects. 
Gazetteers relating to the The Afghan ruler is now devoting his attention to 
‘Afghan tribes. collating statistical and other particulars about the 
~ Bultén-ul-Akhbér (155), various tribes living under his sway. He has ordered 
Aue any the preparation of Gazetteers relating to each tribe 
and we learn from a reliable source that his object in undertaking the task is 
to find out which of the tribes are content to remain under his sway and which 
prefer to go under British rule. 


19. The Mahrdtta publishes the following telegraphic summary of the recent 
ee, Shivaji celebration at Calcutta :—‘ The Shivaji cele- 
jane celebration at bration came off yesterday. It was one of the largest 
Mahrdtta (7), 19th July. meetings ever held, The Classic Theatre premises 
where it was held were crowded tothe roof. Babu 
Surendranath Banerji presided. Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, Dr. S. Mullick and 
7 three others addressed the meeting. The President declared that Shivaji was 
‘the greatest empire-builder the world had yet known. As a representative 
Hindu, Bengal has as much right to honour him as Bombay. Mr. Pal said that 
he looked upon the celebration asa religious rite and sacrament in which Shivay: 
stood as a symbol of the highest political ideal and aspirations of the Hinda 
face. Dr. 8. Mullick said that the inspiration to be derived from such a life as 
that of Shivaji was very much needed to-day by young India. Five thousand 
pamphlets and half-tone pictures of Shivaji were distributed. A large number 
of Marwaris and Muhammadans were present, and Muhammadan youths took 
‘an active part in the celebration.”’ 


sae 20, The Kesar publishes a similar account and adds:—Some days ago 
¥ wii ies US had published in these columns a brief account of 
‘Bennhod a » $60), ist, the Pratapaditya festival at Calcutta. Pratapaditya 
July. is 8 Bengal hero and it is but natural that his memory 
should be cherished by the Bengalis. But heroes 

‘Tike Pratapaditya and Ranjitsing enjoy after alla purely local celebrity and 
‘cannot be placed on the same pedestal with Shivaji, who is truly “a national 
hero ’’-as remarked by the Bengali, because he has laid the Hindu religion and 
the entire Peninsula of. India under such a deep debt of obligation as no one 
_has ever done in the past. It seems that the Bengalis have learnt to appreciate 
) Shivaji’ strue worth, The Honourable Mr. Surendranath Bannerji, who occupied 
‘tl an on the pea of the recent re celebration in Calcutta, delivered 
; apes speech, extolling thé virtues and achievements of Shivaji, and pointed 
“out that thore who took ie art in Shivaji celebrations did not thereby expen 
= h iéir appr ods, but merely wished to pay a tribate to his 


ate and [The Bramhodaya wakes the following rémarks’on 
subject oe Shivaji deserve to be called great simply on account of his 
lo . No doubt he distinguished himself by signal military exploits 
Nag leer | ana other military heroes, but that alone does not fully 

sis claim a to oy were He did Bot: make war against the Muham- 
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21. The Calontta correspondest of the Sénj Vaurtamdn commitriicd tes 
| to the paper the following summary of Mr. Suréendta- 
- Mr. Snrendranath Ban- nath Bannerji’s sveech duting the tecent Shivaji 


nerji’s speech during the ¢elebration at Caloutta:—Mr. Bannetji declated 
Shivaji celebration at Cal- 


poser amidst loud applause that the spread of the Shivafi 
Sdnj Vartamdn (74), 18th movement to Calcutta was an index of the growing 
July. sentiment of unity among the heterogeneous commu- 


nities of India. He then proceeded to compare Shi- 
vaji to Napoleon, who had struck terror in the heart of Europe, to Alexander, 
to Julius Czesar and to those two famous British patriots, Pym and Hampden, who 
had stoutly resisted the tyranny of Charles I. Mr. Bannerji then dwelt on the 
weaknesses of all human Governments, the British Government included, and pro- 
ceeded to remark :—Government suspect that the Shivaji movement is tainted 
‘with sedition, and this unjust suspicion was accentuated by certain insinuations 
which were alleged to have been made by Mr. Tilak and which subsequently 
led to his prosecution for sedition. But while Government, on the one hand, 
sent Mr. Tilak to the prison, the public, on the other, worshipped him as a 
martyr and invested him with the glorious crown of self-sacrificing patriotism. 
In conclusion, Mr. Bannerji announced that the promoters of the hero- worship 
movement had decided to hold in future an annual celebration in commemota- 
tion of the great Moghul Emperor Akbar. 


22. ‘It is an undeniable fact that the Bench of the High Courts in 
all parts of the country has greatly deteriorated 
Alleged deterioration in within recent times. It goes without saying that 
oe ° oe of Indian High judges must possess not only the requisite ability 
Pine ¢- Head (21), 19th to give sound decisi ms, but also that impartiality 
July, Eng. cols. and independence which inspire public confidence, 
Nothing has attached Indians to British rule so 
much as the administration of justice. Its purity has been the theme of 
universal praise. But it seems that during the last decade or so there has 
been a serious falling off from the old high standard. There is less of legal 
training and legal ability. In this respect the deterioration is much more 
to be perceived on our Appellate Benches.... ..... The selections to judgeships, 
which are mostly made by the Crown, are not so careful as they were a quarter 
of a century ago. It may be that owing to the emoluments of the judges being 
still comparatively small, first class barristers do not care to accept Indian 
judgeships, and we have to be content with second or third rate men. Even 
that can be tolerated, but when it happens that it is a judge of the ‘ jelly-fish’ 
or ‘feeble-knee’ order who is selected, the misfortune of the public is great. 
It aggravates the originai grievance with the result that public time is greatly 
wasted, appeals grow in volume, costs are enhanced and satisfactory justice is 
rare unless the final courts of appeal are invoked........... Judges, whether in 
England or India, should be solely selected on account of their professional 
‘eminence and stern independence, and not on account of political or other con- 
siderations. ‘Those considerations in the past, as English judicial history points 
out, did the greatest mischief to the nation at large For India specially we 
require judges who are not only men who have made their mark at the bar, 
but men who are free from all racial bias and who never think that their 
further preferment or promotion depends on the favour of Government.......... 
If judges of the class,which India needs cannot be .had on the present scale of 
emoluments and pensions by all means raise their salaries and pensions to a still 
higher figure, as Indians will never grudge any expense which is contribatory 
to the administration of pure and impartial jusvice.” 


23. “The Madras Industrial Exhibition has now formally received official 

_ | __ recognition. By Government order, dated 29th June, 
. se. Mate. Industrial jt jg nites that jemi gna Givenment ‘ he pete 
= és (HY oposed experiment olding ‘an industrial exhibi- 
hoes bl Me be tion by private enterprise with much Thterest snd 

re ae and consider it fully worthy of their entouragenient and ‘sippott.’ 
The chibition ‘Comimittee’s tequest for firtanvial sid will, it ssettis, be favour- 
ably ednsidered when the ‘formal ‘application is ‘tiade. “Instractions, ‘howev he 
Waive already ‘been issxed to the  Inspsoter-Genetal of Piisdas and Goverheiét 


. ‘> e ut 4 ss & 


‘exhibits: tobe .sent-to.the Exhibition. And even the 
so authorities have been, ordered to try and secure suitable 
eae of the Madras Guvernment in this matter is commend- 
one.sees what a thin partition there is between the Indian 
s and the Industrial Exhibition.” 


. We have nothing but unstinted praise for the sympathetic attitude 

me of the Madras Government towards the Industrial 
Exhibition to be held in connection with the ensuing 
Congress at Madras. The present dire poverty of 
India is chiefly due to the decline of her ancient 
wills wna hidhusteien, and unless these are revived the Indians are destined to 
remain in a yo > el ogee slavery and must abandon all hope of national 
eration. - pe the Imperial Government will follow the example 
of the Madras evra teed and do all in their power to encourage and foster 
the Exhibition movement. (The Kavser-i-Hind also expresses similar senti- 
ments. | 


25. Under the heading ‘Our Bengal notes’ the Voice of India pub- 

— lishes the following note contributed by a Bengali 

Cordial relation between journalist :— With the progress of education among the 

educated HindusandMuham- MWyhammadans in Bengal, there is growing a desire, 
madans in Bengal. 5 

Voice of India (14), 25th Sincere and eager, in them to be on friendly terms 

o Tuly. with the educated Hindus in a fart more real sense 

ae | than has hitherto been the case. This feeling, I am 

i glad to notice, is reciprocated by the Hindus. ‘here are now a number of 

newspapers and magazines written in the vernacular of Bengal which are 

edited by Muhammadans and represent Mubammadan interests and give 

, expression to Muhammadan opinions on public questions, both political 

and non-political, These organs of Musalman thought in this province 

afford sufficient indication of the tendency present among that community 

; to be reconciled to the Hindus in as perfect a manner as possible. One of the 

. vernacular Muhammadan magazines gladly publishes contributions from Hindu 

| writers, whose tone and spirit towards their Musalman brethren is absolutely 

brotherly. Then the publication of a great historical work in Bengal by a 

Be Bengali author on the life of Nawab Suraj-ud-Daula, in which the writer defends 

oe the Nawab against many of the accusations levelled against his character by 

—. Anglo-Indian historians, has awakened grateful feelings towards educated 

> ~*~ , * indus among educated Musalmans. Further, there is a movement among 

ie the Muhammadans to make Bengali the literary language of the Bengali 

Muhammadans . instead of Urdu, and this movement is * finding many ardent 

adherents, The number of Muhammadan authors in Bengali is on the incréase, 

and, as Bengal has nowa fine literature to boast of, [Iam inclined to 

~~ . think that this movement to make Bengali the literary tongue of Bengali 

- ©  Mihammadans is destined to meet with a considerable amount of success. 

a “In the presence of these favourable developments as regards the relations 

a ehwied the better classes of Hindus and Muhammadans in this province, one 

may be permitted to hope that friction between these two communities will be 

leas in evidence 1 in future than it was in the past,” 
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ies 96. Vid The description of famine is gruesome reading even when not illus- 
io Blaoe J trated by photographs of wandering skeletons. One 
million human beings, two millions of cattle, 72 crores 

Fomine Report. of rupees by failure of crops—that is the official esti- 
mate of the sacrifice that this Presidency had to make 
| es «y to the succession of famines that visited the land 
i z rere and. 1901-1902. We may consider first the physical and 
mo: Hugi of the, famine. The physical effects may be described 
) to life, and then to. property. The population of this Presi- 
\e census of | 1901, shows a decrease of 1} millions in the 
he census. was. .famine was yet prevailing in 
pn, the decade, the decrease would 
hand, it must be icougoeerying 


ofa saining He Tietins, and the 


> - 1 


décrease of population may to a small extent be due toa decrease in birth-rates 
consequent upon the diminished vitality of the people. The official view is that 
one million of souls may be credited to the account of famine, and the estimate 
is bad enough without any one quarrelling with it. Deaths from actual starva- 
tion are put down at 5,732, out of which no fewer than 4,955 were returned 
from Ahmedabad City alone. This shows. that either the Health Officers of 
Ahmedabad have overstated, or those elsewhere have understated, the deaths from 
starvation in their respective jurisdictions. Ahmedabad is described as ‘a focus 
for the destitute from a wide extent of country,’ yet this theory cannot fully 
account for the vast difference between the figures for that city and those for 
other parts of the affected area, The fact is that doctors are not agreed as to 
what a death from starvation means; sometimes starvation isa contributory 
cause of death, and it is not easy to distinguish such cases from those where 
starvation is the main cause of death.......... As has already been mentioned, 
the loss of cattle is estimated at two millions, This not only hampered agricultural 
operations and diminished agricultural productivity by the shrinkage in the 
supply of manure, but deprived persons, who lost their cattle, of milk, whey and 
clarified butter, which are the most nutritive part of their ordinary food, and, in 
the case of the sellers of these products, of a considerable source of wealth. An 
official report seldom closes like a tragedy, and the chapter on the loss of cattle in 
the Government Report on the famine treats us to the grateful reflection that ‘ it 
has been ascertained that there is now, in April 1903, a general sufficiency of 
plough-cattle in Gujarat, owing to importation chiefly from Central India, and 
that, thougo there is still some lack of them in the Deccan, cultivation is not 
seriously hampered by recent losses.” The non-living assets lost in the famine 
included ornaments, household utensils, houses, and in some cases lands. The 
Government is unable to conjecture what amount of gold and silver ornaments 
were disposed of, but it is mentioned that an item of export trade registered in 
the railway returns as ‘unwrought copper and brass,’ which is understood to 
represent the household utensils of the destitute, sprang up in 1899-1900 for the 
first time from Gujardt and the Deccan; 74,000 maunds of these metals were 
thus exported from Gujardt, and 40,000 maunds from the Deccan during 1899- 
1900, the value of the whole being not less than 40 lakhs of rupees. One mer- 
chant in Surat is said to have exported several tons of brass and pewter armlets 
and leglets. Grinding-stones and household fixtures came into the bazaars for 
sale. Women sold their very nangalasutras—the last possession they would part 
with. Well might they seH their very children in the face of starvation and 
death! Sales and mortgages of immoveable property do not seem to have in- 
creased to the extent one would expect, perhaps because there were not enough 
of rich buyers, and among the poorer classes the buyers and the sellers were 
equally hard hit,.......... The moral effects of a general calamity like famine may 
be looked at from various points of view. It ought to teach thrift, and Gov- 
ernment think that there are already some symptoms of thrift apparent. ‘In 
a few cases fodder is being stored, and there isa tendency to watch the market 
and obtain the best price for produce without excessive reliance on middlemen.’ 
Symptoms of this kind may exist, but they are very difficult to observe, and the 
officials who are supposed to have noticed them must be very acute. A calamity 
against which it is hopeless to contend may also foster in some the opposite 
tendency—that of giving oneseif up to fate, and losing all faith in prudence 
and thrift. Yet we may take the brighter view. (Government believe that 
the moral results of the vast system of relief must have been, on the one hand, 
a perhaps inevitable loss of self-respect and self-reliance among those who 
accepted relief, and, on the other, a great increase of confidence in Government 
throughout the country.”’ . . 


27. . * On perusing the representation addressed by Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy 

to Government on the hardships to which he has been 

Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy and subjected by the local authorities, we cannot but feel 

the Bombay en 1, that the Bombay Government have béen carried away 

he! Gaiety St )3 2 foobar rather too much by prejudice, and that they have 

(20), 23rd July, Eng.'cols,  been-needlessly harsh with the petitioner, And what is 

ps ae He in the head and’ front of thé offence’ which has made ‘the 
‘CON 421—6 
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oxitiesso wrathfu agsinat the Barsi agrionlturiat of Hér ? Nothi 
i iat hat they hold-him as‘ the ‘source and fountain of their trouble in 
on with the. : ana Revenue inquiry, and the share he had)in 
exposure of the petty revenue officials who were 
} poor Gujarst cultivators. It is unfortunate that the Bombay 
oti aen that, by maintaining ‘this remorselessly hostile attitude 


a fiveufh they are ing themselves open to a charge of which they 
Peete not be, guilty. They surely do not want to imply that they are 
t the black sheep of the Revenue Department have been brought 


: on that those who were prone to harass and ill-treat the poor 
itt nrists in certain districts of Gujardt have been deterred from copying 
examplé@of other unscrupulous officials. What dothe Bombay Govern- 
nals think about this inquiry? Are they sorry for the opportunity that 
s given them—or ratber which they were forced to take—by Mr. Jivanji and 
“Ser to purify the.subordinate revenue service ? If not, then, what dine their 
us, Wwe might almost say unjust, attitude towards Mr. Jivanji mean? 
Ww + does not Sir ade Monteath, who, evidently guided by the information 
lied by the incriminated officials, denounced Mr. ji ivanji as a mischief-maker 

an tke Legislative Council, come forward and, on the strength of the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Maconochie—a far more reliable authority than the Karkuns 
and others Ay had become the sworn foes of the Parsi gentleman—do him the 
justice of publicly revisihg his judgment of him? Petty persecution like that 
which Mr. Jivanji complains of, might be expected from an irate, petty-minded 
_Andian Raja, not from the mighty British Government ; and we, therefore, hope 
se pg thou *h the Viceroy has refused to interfere, matters will be soon set Tight, 
ivanji will be relieved from the hardships which are inflicted on nim. 
Mm pg ‘as the public can see, Mr. Jivanji deserves better treatment at the 
. ‘hands of the authorities, and in his present trials the sympathy of the whole 
pest ‘is with him.” [The Jdém-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar com- 


} ee — 28... Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai wPomnd a village in Gujardt, has become 
a Bhasin tty well-known to newspaper readers since the 
io meeentte (Gy 20th.J aly. beginning of the Gujarat ha Revenue inquiry. 
a is true that Mr. Jivanji rendered very usefui services in the matter of bring- 
gto light the malpractices of the Revenue authorities in Gujardt during the 
Stfnine of 1899-1900. But he had never sought any advertisement for himself 
. 4p’ return, As is, however, the inevitable result of any kind of persecution by 
‘Government, people began to‘take an interest in Mr. Jivanji........ Not content 
-with'the. fame which'had been thrust upon Mr. Jivanji by the Gujarat Land 
Revenue inquiry, the Senior Member of the Governor’s Council, Sir James 
Monteath, made a wild attack upon Mr. Jivanji in his speech at the meeting of the 
‘Bombay ive Council hold d on the 8th of September 1902. In that speech 
_ Jivanji was charged with being at the bottom of the Gujarat agitation, with 
| no revenue hich he could avoid paying, with being a speculator in land, 
a false certificate to gain private advantage. These were of 
rges, but having no opportunity to reply to Sir James Monteath, 
ressed a separate petition to Lord Curzon in which he explained 
sm: under which he had to make default in paying land assess- 
ring the famine years,and prayed that His Lordship would be pleased 
‘im. nsation for the .loss he had sustained by the high-handed 
Hy rst aa rat Revenue authorities. ‘Ihe petition has been, as might be 
i, d vis sae 1 of in the usual fashion and Mr, Jivanji has been informed that 
ernment of India will not interfere inthe matter. But printed copies of 
any chee ing been distributed ; Mr. Jivanji will once more attract public 
16 Particular grievance of Mr. Jivanji himself was naturally thrown 
g ay the larger question of the conduct of the Revenue 
6. the public. _Butthe grievance iteélf seems to 
nsidered on ite. merits, one has to admit that ‘the 
# “Jivanji’s family have been. 
tthe Jast threo Grrerenens. bes 
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Jivanji himself personally tills his lands, sows grain and works personally 
as an agriculturist in every respect. At one time he and his brother 
had to pay annually nearly Rs. 9,000 as land ageessment to Government; 
since 1888 they have been finding their agricultaral operations unprofit- 
sable and have been obliged to curtail them owing to high assessments and 
an unprecedented cycle of bad years. For a number of years they had 
had to pay more than 30 per cent. in excess of what the capacity of their 
lands warranted. By 1895 they began to incur debts and to mortgage 
their property for paying assessments, and the subsequent years being bad ones 
they could never completely pay off their arrears. Coercive measures were 
resorted to against them, and while their houses were attached, their moveable 
property, including beddings, the grain required for the maintenance of the 
family and 26 agricultural bullocks, were distrained. In 1899 the Collector 
threatened to put the two brothers under arrest as Revenue defaulters. But 
instalments were subsequently agreed upon after securities were given for a sum 
that would cover the balance of assessment four times Over. But even after this 
arrangement, the attachment and the distraiut continued. They were restrained 
from cultivating their lands, and were told that they would be prosecuted for 
criminal trespass if they entered thereon. Some of Mr. Jivanji’s holdings were 
declared forfeited to Government, his :mmoveable property was sold, and every 
single pie of revenue arrears was recovered up to the end of the year 1898-99. 
A demand for the balance of assessment for the subsequent years being 
made, Mr. Jivanji set up a counter-claim to the extent of the compensa- 
tion due to him for being prevented from cultivating his lands. Further, he 
contended that he had not been given bis due share of remissions of assessments 
for the three years 1899—1901. ‘The only reason that has been adduced against 
the grant of remission was that Mr. Jivanji was not a bond ‘ide agriculturist. 
But the petitioner has challenged this contention and expressed his willing- 
ness to take a verdict on evidence in the matter. Evidently an agriculturist 
does not cease to be a bond fide agriculturist simply because he happens to be 
a very large khatedar ; and it goes without saying that it is below the dignity 
of Government to refuse a man like Mr. Jivanji his due share of remissions 
for the simple reason that he is suspected of being the author of certain 
letters to newspapers in which the grievances of the agriculturists were 
ventilated. But Government were not inclined to grant remissions to him 
or even to make an allowance by way of compensation. In these circum- 
stances, Mr. Jivanji submitted a petition to the Government of India with 
the result stated above. The grievance of the petitioner is a typical one, and 
we are sure that every reader of the petition will sympathise with Mr. Jivanji 
in his trouble. Mr. Jivanji himself may be conscious that most of his trouble 
is undeserved and arises evidently from the commendable disposition he 
showed of asserting his private rights and ventilating public grievances, and in 
that consciousness chiefly will lie his consolation.’’ 


29. The divergence of procedure in granting execution in Civil suits and 

_ suits filed in Revenue Courts for the recovery of rent 

A grievance of Khots 10 from defaulting tenants is felt to be a great hardship 
the Ratnagiri District im : 

the matéer of recovering Upon the decree-holders in the latter class of cases. 


arrears of rent from their J heoretically there is no divergence, but the revenue 


tenants, : authorities of this district have laid down a hard-and- 
: Batya arigg tS ray (38), fast rule that execution will be granted in assistance 
rae ja ~”*? guits once and once only, The defaulting tenant, 


against whom such execution is to be granted, is fully 
aware of this rule and tries by a hundred and one devices to evade execution 
once. He knows that it will not be grauted again and the decree-holder has 
often to be content with a trifle or nothing as the result of the execution pro- 
ceedings though his claim may amcunt to a considerable sum of money. 
Revenue officers may well feel pity forthe poor and ignorant tenants against. 
whom exeoution is sought by Khots and other superior land-holders, but the | 
utter helplessness of the latter in realising their just dués ought equally to 
excite official sympathy, We think the Bombay High Qourt have held in: 
one ease that execution ought to be granted in assistance suits as ‘often as 
the Khot or superior land-holder applies for it, and wntil the*full atiount of tie 
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pis satisfied; {In spite of this, the Revenue authorities cling to their rule 
figranting execution in-assistance suits.only once. We hope Government will 
into the matter and redress a legitimate grievance of the Khots: [The 
) Prakdsh writes ina similar strain. | 
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8 30. : “ We are glad to note that the Bombay Government have not merely 


“ge Be agit’ displayed their good-will towards the Cattle Farm at 
wigs Northcote Gowshala (Charodi, but have helped the institution with a sum 


ip: SOE of Rs. 2,000 and that the Government of India also 

| ‘elas linb, aslo (24), 19th “have been pleased to give a grant of Rs, 3,000. 
of eae Nearly one-half of the total amount of subscriptions 
has been paid by His Excellency Lord Northcote, ahd whatever our differences 

._ of opinion with His Lordship may have been in the past, we cannot let this 
opportunity pass without once more expressing our sense of gratitude for his 
arge-hearted. benevolence, The report of the Gowshala informs us that the 
balance at the end of the last year amounts to Rs. §,353-6-1. This amount, it 
- , need hardly be said, is very small, and unless further subscriptions, for which 
- the Secretary of the Association appeals to the charitable public of the 
Bombay Presidency, pour in, we are afraid the good work begun at the Charodi 
Farm is likely to suffer. In view of the excellent object of the Association, 
we have great pleasure in supporting this appeal for further contributions. 
We also trust that the Bombay Government will render substantial mouetary 
= help to the Association, for it cannot be denied that they have an indirect 
ie interest in preserving the breed of the Gujarat cattle.” 


ok 31. ‘ Nothing but a genius for discerning the true elements of a people’s 
Ba | | ° 
a well-being could have enabled the benefactor whose 
Indian Social Reformer Name it bears to hit upon the idea of the Gowshala 
4),19th July; Gujarati(16), at Charodi before he had been many months in 
19h July , Eng. cols. this country. The gradual extinction of the famous 
ae breed of Gujarat cattle was apparent to all; the 
sentiments of the people associated the protection of cows with almost religious 
sanctity. Lord Northcote grasped the situation with the instinct of a born 
leader of men ; provided a large part of the initial fund from his own pocket ; 
personally visited the place and interested able and influential men in the 
e roject. His Excellency has pow the satisfaction of knowing that by his timely 
ae . interposition he has done mote to strengthen Gujarat against what threatened. 
eet to be a permanent crippling of her resuurces than many laws and codes. The 
splendid success that has attended the institution so far justifies the highest 
hopes of its future. This is, indeed, work of a kind which une rejoices to look 
back upon as one proceeds onward in the march of life.” [The Guwardti makes 
.. somewhat similar comments. | 


% 32. “The Bombay correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes :—~‘ Every 
— > pasta of dhe. co nipeti- sensible person will learn with regret that the Govern- 
Beh tive test for admission into ment of Bombay have decided to abolish the competi- 
_ the Executive Branch of the tive test for appointments to the Executive Branch of 
, Bombay Provincial Service. the Bombay Provincial Service. The ground advanced 

Praja Bandhu (24), 19th 5. thio. unha decision is that the titi 
: July, Eng. cols. at PPY : Awe ghoghie 
ae rte - examinations held in the past for appointments to the 
- service had always given to Government the best University men, The inference 


Be oh see, Government is not wholly true, ‘here have been instances in the 
past. when thé competitive test gave an opportunity for the display of 


ty len gs that: appeared mediocre at the University examinations. Besides, 


judging fromthe ways of our Government in the past, only a great 
- stretch of charitable feeling can credit them with a commendable spirit of 
~ @onsistency. . With the progress of time, a rule once laid down on hard- 
\, and-iast lines will come to be relaxed in the case of good-for-nothing sons 
_of aristoeratio fathers, who, might: have done the Government good service 
-; Byysupporting: them in. carrying turough measures calculated to do harm 

t0..Abe; public. J p,/al rivin 2 at this decision the Government aré taking a 
sponsibility upon themselves, and let us hope me Pa acquit them- 
Wath credis to themadlyes and benefit to the public at large.” = == 
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33. It is reported that at eek Cantonment near Calcutta certain 

| .. British soldiers committed an outrage upon a native 

dad stan tree's nine woman. An inquiry into the matteris being made 

woman at Dum-ium. by the authorities concerned, It is deplorable that 

Tray A 4 = Bahédur such a serious offence should have been perpetrated 

(154), oe by British soldiers despite the warning conveyed in 
Lord Kitchener’s circular. We hope the culprits will be severely punished. 


34. The Bombay Samdchir of the 21st July publishes the following 
special telegraphic message from its Calcutta corre- 

Alleged death of a punkah gpondent:—A European of Barrackpore is said to have 
7% peor tte Py a European kicked his servant, a punkah coolie, and thereby caused 
Ruhes . rh (53), ‘is death. There were several eye-witnesses to the 
21st July. occurrence, aud they say that the coolie having refused 
to pull the punkah was violently kicked by his master 


and subsequently died of the injuries he sustained. 


35. “What might have resulted in a general melee with serious 
consequences was fortunately averted by the 
Affray between some jntervention of Assistant Surgeon Deane of No. 2 
> a _ and villagers at Section Hospital, Wdnowrie. It appears that the 
nowrie (Poona). ‘ry ; ' 
Poona Observer (10), 25th COnvalescents of this hospital are allowed an evening 
July. walk about the part of the premises skirting the road 
leading to the slaughter yard. Three of these 
patients were standing near the road when they observed a group of villagers 
going up to Khéndwa. Tommy, to have a little fun, pelted a stone or two at 
them, whereupon the men resented the same in choice language aad proceeded on 
their way. But they were greeted with more missiles, whereupon the villagers, 
about eight in number, madea dash to seize their assailants, who, however, 
ran away and went straight to the hospital. The natives rushed in and were 
stopped at the entrance by the Assistant Surgeon, who asked them to give an 
explanation of this unseemly row. He was told of the unprovoked assault, but 
as they could not identify the men (all being in flannel pantaloons and coats) 
they had to goaway. We hope the medical officer in charge will inquire into 
the matter and confine the soldier's evening walk only to the front of the 
hospital as formerly. 


36. ‘“ With great pleasure we note that the new Superintendent of Police 

at Surat, Mr. Brewin, has put a stop to the form of 
Anda "" “* gambling knowo as ‘Jota Patia’ that had been 
Praja Bandhu (24), 19th going on in the city for some time past. The evil had 
July, Eng. cols,; Kathiawad- assumed very serious proportions, and we think the 
no Himayats (84), 19th July. gnersetic and firm step taken by Mr. Brewin is not a 
day too soon...,...... While on this subject we cannot but rfer to a similar 
evil that one notices in Ahmedabad City. We have our ‘Jota Patia’ on a 
public thoroughfare and there is not the slightest doubt that it has ruined many 
poor homes. We have more than once alluded in these columns to this moral 
plague in the very heart of the city, and it is no doubt a matter of regret that, the 
authorities have not as yet toour knowledge taken any serious steps in this 
matter. There may be some minor difference in the modus operandi of the 
game as played at Surat and here, but the essential elements in’ it are, we 
believe, almost identical. Since the ‘Jota Patia’ at Surat is declared to 
come under the purview of the Gambling Act, there is no reason to suppose 
that the game played here will not also be covered by it. At any rate the 
local Police will lose nothing by making a test case. The evil is too serious to 
be allowed to continue any longer, and we trust the authorities concerned will 
wake up to a sense of their duty in the matter.’ (The Kdthidwdadno Hiumdyati 
makes similar comnfents. | 


37, ‘Now that the Coroner’s Jury has finished its labours in connection 
ee with what is called the Sitaram Building Disaster, 
The Sitsram Building and shown the part the public authorities actually play, 
reer Teinshad (00\. tex 2800.8Fe authorised under ths laws to play, in super- 
J aly, Eng, cole. (29), 2's vising the erection of neir structures in the city, will 

the Government, the Municipality and the Improve- 
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‘put their ‘heads together ‘and devise some method whereby 
buildings th ‘the city could be effectively checked? The 
On sufficiently long, and it is high time now to puta 
careful ‘and exhaustive enquiry which the Jury has made, 
brought to light during the enquiry as to the character 
ion’ the Municipality and the City Improvement Trust are, 
under ‘the ‘powers vested in them, in the habit of keeping over building 
tions in the city, have made it clear what remedies are wanted and 
are the directions in which they should be applied. It would bea 
eriminal neglect of duty if any further time is wasted before the necessary 
measures ‘are adopted.”’ 4 


$8. “Two events have recently occurred in rural Gujar4t which throw a 

The well dispute at Jalal. Side-light on the practical working of the British 
site (Surat) and admission of administrative machine in so far as if affects the 
Dbed pupils in the village feelings and prejudices of the people. The scene of 
school at Alindra (Kaira). one of them is the taluka town of Jalalpur in the 
- j cs eg (24), 19th Guat District. There are two wells in the town 
emAY> Eg COM. built and maintained by the inhabitants who are 

mainly Hindus and used by them for domestic purposes. Some time ago a native 
Christian mamed Bahadursing was appointed a teacher in the local boys’ 

school and his wife was appointed schoolmistress in the girls’ school. 
Bahadursing and his wife previous to their acceptance of the Christian faith 

were Dheds. They raised a quarrel in connection with the wells used by the 

Hindu population for drinking purposes. A Dhed servant of theirs was 
employed by them to draw water from one of the wells. The Hindus naturally 
considered that the well was polluted. They raised an out-cry and sent 
complaints to the authorities, but no attention was paid thereto, Bahadur- 

sing’s wife lodged a complaint against a high caste native woman, alleging 

that she had used offensive language towards her. This trivial complaint was 
transferred from the Taluka Court to the District Magistrate. The people saw 

no remedy except that of withdrawing their girls from the girls’ school by way 

of protest against such treatment. The autborities thought that it would bea 
weakness to yield to the wishes of the people. The girls’ school remained 

empty for a year. The authorities threatened the people that they would close 

the school. ‘he people, however, remained firm and united. We now hear 

: that more sober and prudent counsels have prevailed with the authorities, 
8 Bahadursing and his wife have been transferred to another village. The root 
of the quarrel has thus been removed, the girls’ school has been re-opened, and 
: peace and quiet have been restored.......... It may be conceded that the 
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Sa conduct of the Hindu community in the treatment of outcastes is ungenerous 
> .~.. ~~ gnd short-sighted. But more enlightened communities betray failings in such 
a = qmatters by the side of which the treatment accorded to the Pariahs by Hindus 


rah 


can stand a favourable comparison... ...... In such circumstances, it is the 
duty of the officials to try to enter into the feelings of the people and to solve 
difficulties in such a way as not to offend deep-rooted prejudices. It is childish 
to. think of considerations of mere prestige in such matters. A mistake in 
eae dealing with such questions goes far to alienate the feelings of the people and 
a may sometimes lead to serious crime. We congratulate the Surat authorities 

a) on the good sense ultimately shown by them, and only wish that they had from 
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the first acted asthey did in the end. While upon this subject, it has come to 
our knowledge thata similar occurrence has taken place in the village of 
lindra in the Matar Taluka of the Kaira District. It appears that some one with 
“more zeal than discretion went with a score of Dhed boys into the local school. 
“The Dhed boys were admitted, but all the other boys have left the school. The 
disturbanco has not ended, and we have no desire to say anything that will 
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prejudices, We may safely assert, however, that this is not 
‘such attempts have been made by zealoas missionaries or 
“Educational authorities have in the past been wise enough to take 

broad administrati © grounds......... We have confidence that 
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Municipalities. 


39. A correspondent writes :—* The condition of the roads in the Poona 
city at the present day is really most disgraceful. The 
Complaint about the bad Municipality allots every year about Rs. 13,000 for road 
condition of roads in Poona, yengirs, the renewal and re-metalling of roads being 
Ahmednagar Sete ems provided for separately under a distinct head, and 
Daily Telegraph (2), 25th vot no single road in the city, not even those most 
July; Jagadddarsh (104), r 
19th July; Mahdrdshtra Mi- frequented, presents a smooth, even surface. It is a 
tra (115), 20th July. mystery where ail the money goes to. Take any road 
in the city, say, in Budhwar or Rawiwar Peth, and you 
will not find a stretch of a hundred feet without a hundred tolerably sized 
depressions therein, which after a good shower look like so many ponds, 
This is not all. The Municipality or its servants, which is the same thing, 
scrape out the silt in the road-side gutters and drains and pile it up on both 
sides of the road. The rain again washes it into the gutter, and the process 
of scraping and piling it up on the side of the road is repeated once 
more. Of what earthly use such half-hearted mvasures are I fail to see, 
But I hope our energetic and talented Municipal President will look into 
the matter and impress on the minds of the executive that the rate-payers 
expect at least some return for their money.” |The Jagadddarsh makes some- 
what similar comments with respect to the present condition of the roads at 
Ahmednagar, and the Wahdrdshtra Mitra appeals to the Satara Municipal 
executive to improve the condition of the roads in that town. | 


40. ‘* We see that the Chairman of the City Improvement Trust proposes to 
: | erect chawls for the poor classes on the Kennedy Sea 
bale nr on . the City !m- Face to prevent overcrowding in the Dhobitalao section 
provemen rust to erect : Pe ea ; hfe 
chawls for the poor on the Of the city, which is mainly due to the demolition of 
Kennedy Sea Face. houses in that part for the Improvement Scheme No. 2. 
‘ Jém-e-J _—* (20), 28rd Jt is proposed to erect structures of a temporary 
127 ee character so as to house the displaced population till 
the construction of the permanent quarters at Churni Wadi, which the Trust 
propose to build, is finished. The Parsis and the Parbhus, who resort every 
season to camps on the vacant plots on the Kennedy Sea Face, will be shut 
out in future in consequence of this new scheme. General Sir James Willcocks, 
in his Minute on the subject, has rightly raised the point whether it would be a 
right thing to oust the better class of people from the place in order to make 
room forthe poor. Itshould be remembered that the plague is no respecter of 
persons. It enters the houses of the rich as well as those of the poor ; and the Trust 
will do well to consider what the consequences would be of preventing the 
middle classes from camping out on the Kennedy Sea Face, as they have been 
doing for some years. The result will be that those who periodically go out 
for a change in the open, will have to confine themselves to their unhealthy 
localities during the plague season, and many of them will inevitably fall 
victims to the disease. We recognise that the poorer classes, who are not 
in a‘position to take care of themselves, should be taken care of by the 
authorities that be. But, in trying to save them, one had better be careful 
that the safety of others is not jeopardized, as will certainly be the case if the 
Chairman’s proposais are allowed to be carried into effect.”’ 


41. We congratulate the City Improvement Trust Board for taking up 
ae in right earnest the question of housing the poor popu- 

est a ig ae lation of the city. We are afraid, however, thatin 
(20), 2ist July. ‘ their zeal to secure this object, the Trustees are un- 
consciously doing an injustice to the middle class 
people. The plot selected by the Trustees to carry out their scheme of housing 
the poor is the Kennedy Sea Face, which till now has been utilized by the 
middle class population for camping out :durmg the successive outbreaks of 
plague in the city. Itis not fair that they should be ousted ‘from’ that open 
space and asked to make room for 'their poorer ‘brethren, Why should not 
‘we 


ype the peels of the middle classes. will..not be overlooked in any scheme 
iio! ae finally be adopted to secure healthy house accommodation for 
the poor, sis Pings -eJomahed makes similar comments. | : 
OA ath 
min of ‘i as ae. Native States. 
pec *: on ag “ Will anybody inform us what may be the difference between annexing 
ae it thousands of square miles of land and having them 
: fe Government of India * leased in perpetuity’? In the history of British India 
are od of annexation we have been made. amply familiar with that Dal- 
7 Koisers-Hind (21), 19th bousian word ‘annexation.’ It is simple and intel- 
July, Eng. cols. ligible. We have all known what it means and what 
its consequences have been in the past. But what 
may be the significance of this new phrase—‘ leasing in perpetuity "—which 
having been coined in the Ourzonic mint is now passing into currency ? There 
is that leasing in perpetuity of the hitherto ‘assigned’ (another blessed word 
which Indian history has taught us) districts of Berar. We have not yet been 
able to realise its practical meaning, though we are on the high way of doing so. 
Meanwhile we read of another leasing of landin perpetuity. Of course, this time 
it covers a paltry seven or eight hundred square miles. More: The land lies far 
off in distant Baluchistan, the property of that semi-barbarous potentate, 
a the Khan of Khelat. The leasing of the Berars was represented as an 
; = ‘ administrative necessity. > This fresh lease of the territory of the Khan is 
E also prompted by necessity but of a different nature. ‘The land is said to be a 
| patch of sandy desert with a very scanty supply of water. It is now leased in 
' order that it way be inundated with canal water and well irrigated in the 
‘way in which the genius of the British engineer and border pionesr knows 
‘so well todo. Whether it has a strategic value in the coming events at Seistan 
and beyond it will, we presume, become transparent later on. Meanwhile the 
‘Khan ‘is to be congratulated on his loyalty to the British Government and the - 
alacrity with which he has leased in perpetuity this desert, which with the 
‘moftiies of the Indian tax-payer will soon be converted into an oasis. In this 
case the lease is to be twice blessed. It wiil benefit the lessee and will also 
benefit the subject. population of the original lessor, poor patient creatures 
who have all along been suffering from the dire evils of insufficient water. 
Bae To quench the thirst of the thirsty is indeed a most pious act enjoined alike 
a : by the Holy Bible and the sacred Koran. Thus the paternal solicitude of 
a ' the Indian Government for supplying a crying want of the subjects of the Khan 
a _ of Khelat is indeed to be greatly admired. Our only regret is that there are 
Bi : hundreds of waterless patches nearer home where the same paternal benevolence 
—. ~. ~ has still been non-existent, albeit a liberal expenditure in converting them into 
~~ oasis has been times out of number pointed out’ as the only means of mitigating 
the’ horrors of those dreadful droughts which sweep away millions of the popu- 
paipon: in a twelve-month,” 


ae wt 


8. ‘The strange activity manifested by our present Viceroy is unpre- 
age 2 cedented in an Indian Viceroy. He may be said to 
Bes a gate Ourzon’s relations be working on the same principles asthose of Lord 
cet, ve ohooh Pont 48), 200% Dalhousie. . But Lord Curzon excels him in restless 
uly, Eng. nl , energy, love of pageantry and suasive eloquence......... 
oh eit b tread His Excellency does not seem to care much for the 
velfare of the masses. committed to his care, and may not object to an inequit- 
ble or coercive measure, which is beneficial. to his own country and countrymen, 
“provide i ithis carried pees wisely with a show of justice and equity. This is 
‘$hé-opinion.ge exbatinined of him by ail thinking men of the Indian com- 


rs The P appear to be looked upon by Lord Curzon, as by 
lecessor ana ag.@ great-stumbling block in the way of the stability 
gh ane: 2 in India. L vo ER an attempt to suppress these petty 

his. pen; but, thereby gave rise to, an untoward 
: 9@ landmark in British Indian history. Lord 
r ie me 9,aq:his guide has:dhalked.out’ quite a different 
Wil. gradnally igre idparptibly « annihilate the 
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Native States in course of time, Voluntary abdication, perpetual leasing of 
parts of Native States, voluntary payment of an enhanced tribute, and such other 
things are the weapons with which the object aimed at is to be accomplished......... 
It is by such clever means that the Native States are to be effaced out of existence 
by degrees. His Excellency is going to visit Kashmir shortly, of course, on 
a shooting excursion, But there are various rumours in the air and we may 
rise some morning to hear of Kashmir having been transformed into a British 
province. Certainly, no force or coersion is to be brought to bear on the 
Maharaja; everything will be done with his full and unqualified consent....... 
The Imperial Service Troops waintained by a few of the native rulers 
form an important item which could not have escaped His Excellency’s 
attention...... .... Proposals from high quarters have been making their 
appearance in newspapers for the final consummation of the long meditated 
design of incorporating these troops into the Imperial army of India.......... 
But the wise and skilful Viceroy never, like some of his predecessors, sends 
unpleasant messages to the Princes from the heights of Simla. He always 
maintains most cordial relations with them, finding frequent opportunities of 


visiting their capitals where he takes care to humour them by flattering words 
and deeds.”’ 


44. ‘The Pioneer is ‘authorised to publish an emphatic contradiction of 
ek ces of fade the report that the Government of India are about to 
and the ramour about the *#<e over Kashmir State.’......... We are extremely 
onecmed tee wl 2 eatiale. glad that the Government of India has so late in the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 19th day risen from its slumber to give, through the 
ra ‘a en J Hog columns of the Pioneer, a generally unqualified denial 
Bug. ae (20), “> to the intention credited to it of absorbing Kashmir 
and making it an integral province of the British 
Indian Empire. We take it for granted that though our Allahabad contemporary 
is no longer the official organ of the Government of India, this time at least it 
has been specially taken into confidence in order that the contradiction about 
Kashmir may be proclaimed urbi et orbi. It is indeeda great relief to 
be categorically informed that all rumours and suspicions about Kashmir 
are unfounded, It is much to be wished the contradiction had been given 
at an earlier date.......... At Simla it is easy to contrive many an occa- 
sion where a contradiction of this character could be easily and effectively 
announced........... But be the reason of this belatedness or supineness what it 
may, we have yet another question to put in this matter. It is this. Why did 
not the Foreign Office send round the entire Indian Press its own communiqué, 
which would have been in every way more authoritative and conclusive ? That the 
Government of India only sent such a communiqué a few days ago in connection 
with the many reports about a ‘forward’ move towards Lhassa shows clearly 
that nothing could have prevented the Foreign Office from issuing a similar 
communiqué contradicting the rumoured absorption of Kashmir into British 
India, setting at rest the unfounded statement once for all, and allaying 
the suspicions of the Native States.” |The Jdm-e-Jamshed learns with 
a sense of relief of the contradiction by the Government of India of the 
intentions imputed to it with regard to Kashmir, and hopes that it may 
teach the public to be more trustful about the policy of the British Government 
towards its feudatories, } | | 


45. ‘ Rumours of the possible annexation of Kashmir are afloat, being both 
denied and affirmed. Inour recent visit to Kashmir 
we heard nothing of such.a report. We can, however, 
say this, that in Kashmir British ruie is highly 
thought of by the people. We took great. pains to speak to the farmers about 
their condition, and without exception they spoke with gratitude of what the 
English had already done for them in contrast with the tyranny and neglect of 
their own native rule. Ifthe rumour of annexation should prove true, none will 
be more glad than the people of Kashmir,. the ruling class of course excepted, 
because it has grown fat by oppressing the people. It is the fashion in the 
Native Press to appear most eensitive about the rights of ruling princes, and to 
resent every encroachment thereon by the Supreme Government. For the 


" Dnydnodaya (31), 28rd 
July, Eng. cols. 


gubjects:of. these States. who may be misruled, oppressed and ‘neglected, thé 
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pave, Pr mpathy; We freely confess that we feel sympathy for 
the people a the. who misgovern them, and we should be glad to 
gee. Kashmir in the hands of a Government that would bring prosperity to that 
Mifel valley, and deliver it from the bands of those who have so long oppressed 
neglected the people inhabiting it.” | 
46. “The Pioneer seems to have jal inspiration y deny the truth of the 
i halliags rumours that have been current fora long time about 
Sqleatattte £7), 29th daly. the designs of the British Government ison Kashmir. 
That paper says that the report about the intention of the British Government 
to exchange Kashmir for Sialkot and to turn the former into a military . 
eantonment has no foundation. Even the Viceroy’s intended visit to Kashmir, 
we are told, bas got nothing todo with any exchange of territories, If the 
Pioneer says all this, it may be true for aught we know. But bazar rumours 
are not always without some foundation of truth in them. At any rate, there 
have happened certain events of late of such a nature that it would not be 
altogether a mistake or a wild fancy to suppose that Lord Curzon is not 
moving about and visiting Native Chiefs quite aimlessly. The plot about taking 
Berar on a perpetual lease was kepta scoret till the very last, and if any one had 
stggested at the time that Lord Curzon’s visit to the Nizam was more of a 
itical than friendly character, papers like the Pioneer would very probably 
ave been inspired, as at present, to deny the truth of the suggestion. So 
also.in the case of the resignation of the Maharaja Holkar, even when the 
Mahratia had given the exact day for the installation of the young Holkar and 
fhe retirement of his father, the Calcutta correspondent of the Times of India 
eS wired to that paper that the rumour was not well founded and that nothing 
ee had been decided in the matter by Government. In the same way who knows 
Be that the annexation, by way of exchange, of Kashmir may not be destined 
to come upcn us as a surprise One fine morning, though perhaps up till the evening 
vious the official organs might be saying ‘No; Government have nct yet 
decided finally in the matter, and the rumours prevalent are premature.’ ” 
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4:1. Despite inspired contradictions appearing in Anglo-Indian organs 
--itigemante: on the reported of the report about the impending transter of Kash- 
transfer of Kashmir to Bri. mir to British territory in exchange for a British 
tish territory in exchange for province, our countrymen continue to put faith in 


: a British province. the report and their minds seem to be considerably 
_ July. ame (99), ‘ag perturbed by tl:e prospect of the proposed exchange. 
a. ut if they will only look at the question not from 


their own but from our rulers’ point of view, they will at once discover that 
there is nothing so very alarming in the transfer. The climate of Kashmir is 
very congenial to Englishmen, and a British colony can be conveniently planted 
a there. The province will at the same time furnish an excellent hot weather 
- -  —™ etreat for some of our exalted functionaries. The latent mineral and other 

eS ~ resources of Kashmir will also be profitably exploited with the aid of British 
capital and enterprise, When theprovince can be put to such a variety of 
uses and its resources developed at the same time with the aid of the appliances 
of western civilisation, why should we attach so much importance to the feelings 
f the ruler and the people of Kashmir? What will they lose if the hidden 
th of their province is exploited by British traders? 


. » 48... The recent Departmental changes made by Government in the Agency 
oe * administration of K&thiéwar have involved an all- 
en ; eats” administration round increase in the pay of European Political 
aC Bes yee Himéyati officers in the Province, but have not, we are sorry to 
a SR dey: say, resulted in any substantial benetits to the Chiefs 
ae _. and their subjects. When Mr. Quin was appointed 
he Governor in Kathiéwar, we had great hopes that he would leave 
» unit _ 0, remove the various shortcomings - of the Agenoy 

co mpanapapabee aay ce it on a better footing. But our hopes have not 
pately od. Mr. Quin has not yet made any systematic efforts 
Noying two or three L1.B.’s as Shirastedars in.the Agency. 

Bment ioGieted upon the Chief of Bhikkha is an act whieh 
wAluin's cxedit.; but, on: the other hand, he has taken no 
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steps to protect the subjects of the Morvi, Wadhwan and Jundgadh States from 
oppression and injustice at the hands of their respective Chiefs and Karbharis. 
We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Quin’s administration has proved so very 
unsatisfactory as that of his predecessor, Colonel Hunter, All that we wish to 
say is that the condition of the people of Kathid4war has grown neither better 
nor worse during Mr. Quin’s regime. 


49, A correspondent writes to the Shri Shadiw:—When the late Chief 
of Aundh died, it was the desire of the subjects of the 


(Siéthre) sin the Aundh State State that his eldest son should not be installed upon the 


Shri Shahu (135), 22na 94d¢; but the British Government were pleased to 
July. acknowledge the rightful claims of Dadasaheb to 
the gddi and, conniving at his antecedents, decided 
to give him a trial. He was thus installed upon the gddi and the services 
of an able Karbhari were lent to him for three years and he was desired to 
reform the administration of the State during that interval. But unfortunately 
the Chief is not at all on good terms with his Karbhari. He is solely under 
the influence of low associates. The credit of the State is at a very low ebb 
and the Chief, it is said, was recently obliged to raise a loan by pawning his 
jewellery. It is not known why the Karbhari consents to remain in office 
when the Chief is not at all well disposed towards him. The reasons which 
— to the departure of the Chief's son for Poona will be stated in my next 
etter. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. The Sdnj Vartamdn reports :—On the 20th July a meeting of the in- 
a of the three health camps for the Hindus on the 
against the City Improve. enmedy Sea Face was held under the presidentship of 
ment Trust’s scheme for Rao Bahadur Narayan Trimbak Vaidya in order to 
housing the poor on the record a protest against the Trust’s scheme of housing 
yey, Bone em 4). 92nd the poor on the Kennedy Sea Face. A resolution to 
i aman(74), 22nd thig effect was unanimously passed at the meeting, 


and further steps for protesting against the Trust’s 
action are under consideration. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th July 1908, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 


appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
‘Believed: to be the origin of the report and what -te correc’ >< are. 
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Ab4éji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


4l. 
Hindu (Karhdda 


Jagannath Balaji 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mahadey P&ndurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antaji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 88. 

Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. , 

K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 50. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitp- 
wan Bratman) ; 73. 

Hindu (KaAyasth 


Trimbak A’baji Rije; 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivram Mahddev Parainjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman ;. 44. 

Hari Nadrdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 48. ) 

Bal Gangiadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; 


Sapre ; 


ee} Vishnu TVduichandra Vijapurkar; 
; Bréihman); 30. 


eee Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 29. 


Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
i Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 26. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha 
38. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bralman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 

| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 


Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 27. | 


| Hindu 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| -Bréhman) : 32 $e : — 


Hindu (Deshasth 
 Brébman) ; 40. 3 | 
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MaritHi—continued. * 
125 | Poona Vaibhav .. ...| Vadgaon vee Weekly oes ...|Ganesh MabSdev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... soil «Oe tee ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratna ... veo] DATSL eve e+} Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
128 | Pratod va dais -««| Islampur | Weekly... .»-| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Réghav Bhushan... vec] BOOM: des a ak me ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 Satya Mitra’ aw ...| Malegaon od. ee ee eet — HirAchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
3 5. 
131 | Satya Shodhak ... .-| Ratndgiri um = SS ...| Hari Nfrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4dwan 850 
Brdh nan) ; 67. | 
1382 | Shahu Vijay... je iol: Oe al -»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} SHoldpur oo oe tee ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati) ;.44 sad 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda iol Be ae .».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
135 | Shri Shahu ode cael OOeTE..cos oer ae een cal Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
196 | Shubh Suchak ... at: oo a a ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpéwan! 150 
Brahman); 30. — 
137 |Sumant ... ita woo| ATA coe at DG. we -ee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
138 ,| Sudarshan... pan ooo} Ahmednagar ...| Do.- ... wee} Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
139 | Sudhdkar ... een ee on PO as .«| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Bréhman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh coe .».| Bombay oe | SO pe »-| Ganesh Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartddarsh ia .ee| Malvan ... week: a ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
142 | Vidya Vilés .. = ee Kolhfpur © «| Do. oe Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-| 00 
pawan Braéhman); 48. 
143 | Vidy4rthi... ait ..| Nandurb4r sacl ae ae ...| Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitp4awan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
144, | Vividh Dny4dn Vistér _... Bombay ... ...| Monthly... wee| (1) Vinavak Balkrishna N4dkarni ‘en asi 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittaser ... oes wen) Wai eee | Weekly .., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha ose oon) OTA eas cel, ae or | Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Br&hman); 38. 
147 | Vydpdri  .. cee mee ere — Da 5 ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| _ 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. . 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... ee-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muir-ul-Islam ... me ie ee ee | Pe ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; sae 
65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar wen me ee vt ek as ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu({Amil); 36... 500 
151 Sookree ... oes on We es ee ee ---| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Buania); 42... 400 
Urpo. ' 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal .-.| Bombay ee ae ey - Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
7 eos -(Sunni); 32. 
153 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ..., Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; is 
. : Muhammadan. 
154 | Eombay Punch Bahddur.| Do. ... «| Do. .. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
: Muhammadan ; 49. : 
1 55 Sultdin-ul- Akhbar J eee Do. wee see Daily «oe eee Do. dO. eee 400 
} Mara'THI AND Ka’NARESE. 4 
156 Chandrika... oie eee Bagalkot eee Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
. Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. + aes | 
157 | Siddheshvar ree oe). Sar eae ee) eee ee Shivaji Powdr ;\Hindu (Marftha);, 125 
/ ) . : ; iz 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Weekly ... Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé4jurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


Do. —_ Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


MagaTRi Anp SaNskKBIT. 


Bramhédaya: ... Kolhapur Fortnightly N at tm sca Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
vv réhbman 
PortucuESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz Bombay... Weekly... Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


Notee—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling: 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (A = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
ae been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by ithe. 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


Q 
Politics and the Public Adininiotration. 


"1, “The King’s visit to Ireland, which was long looked forward to, has at 
last become an accomplished fact. Their Majesties 


His Majesty King Edward’s . ie Sale: a 
ities in Cet. were received by the Irish with a cordiality as 


Rést Goftér (25), 26th July, Warm and spontaneous as could be desired........... 


Eng. cols. Referring to the political circumstances under which 
his visit took place, His Majesty observed that ‘it 
coincides with the bright hopes that a new era of prosperity is opening for 
Ireland, ’ and expressed the hope that the country would grow in contentment and 
happiness, Though the Dublin Corporation refused to present His Majesty with 
an address of welcome, the reception accorded to him has been most cordial every- 
where, pointing to the fact that the popularity of the Royal Family remains 
unaffected by the political disturbances prevailing in that unhappy country.” 


2. As we noted in our yore issue, leading publicists in Ireland had decided 

ae on political grounds not to give a public expression 
Gujardti (16), 26th July. GF welpamé to King Edward a ts vit ts Dublin, 
but they have not on that account failed to manifest their due sense of respect 
to their sovereign in other ways. His Majesty was presented with a number of 
addresses at Dublin, and his replies to these were well conceived and calculated 
to win the regard and esteem of the Irish. It is evident that King Edward is 
anxious to grant Home Rule to Ireland and thereby put an end once for all to 
the troubles and difficulties which beset the administration of that country. All 
well-wishers of the British Empire will fervently pray for the speedy arrival of 
the day when the Irish will enjoy the blessing of self-government. 


8. In our previous articles on “ Asia and Europe ”’ we confined our attention 
mainly to certain general and outstanding features 
and characteristics of the peoples and territorial 
divisions of the two continents. We now proceed to a 
consideration of the politics of Asia and Europe. Itis clear that the politics of 
each country vary with its position and circumstances in relation to other 
countries. ‘The chief aim of the politicians of any country should be to secure 
the rise and prosperity thereof in the scale of nations, It is thus clear that 
Indian politicians should make the prosperity of India their principal goal, 
Now India occupies a peculiar position in relation to the other countries 
of Asia, whose political outlook is closely bound up with that of India. India’s 
politics cannot be the same as England’s politics, because Englishmen prin- 
cipally care for the prosperity of England in which the conquered people 
of India cannot feel an equal interest. India must concern herself chiefly with 
the politics of other Asiatic countries, because it is quite clear that she 
can never rise so long as she keeps herself aloof from her Asiatic 
neighbours. Now, what is the present political situation in India? We 
surveyed it briefly in one of our previous articles. We showed then how 
the European Powers are trying to partition Asia among themselves, and. how 
their mutual jealousies stand in the way of an amicable partition. ‘These 
Powers are eight in number, vz., England, Russia, France, Germany, America, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal. America is classed with European Powers 
because of her consanguinity with England and the close resemblance of her 
Asiatic policy with that of the other Kuropean Powers. ‘The last three 
Powers may be ignored because their territorial interest in Asia is insignificant 
and their position in Europe, too, is not of commanding importance. france 
and Germany, too, are not eager for territorial expansion. Germany and 
America wish chiefly to expand their commerce rather than add to the 
extent of their possessions. England and Russia, therefore, are the only 
two formidable rivals for dominion in Asia. Already large slices of the 
coatinent are in their grasp and they are anxious to secure more. As soon as 
the European Powers—especially England and Russia—agree upon an amicable 
basis of partition, the political independence of Asia isdoomed. The continent 
must fall an easy victim to the European beasts of prey. The struggle will 
mainly lie between the British Lion and the Russian Bear, and if these two 
make ‘common cause, the other beasts from Europe must abide by their wishes. 
con 436—3 


Asia and Europe. 
Kesari (111), 28th July. 
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ich/ gut in the way of a endl union between the two powers. 

Iw to. c these. jealousies and dissensions is at present the most absorb- 
g problem with Britiah politicians and statesmen and they rely chiefly 
a Lord | n for bringing about the happy consummation. Lord Curzon, 
0, 18 & dd in developing a foreign policy of his own in China and Tibet 
witha view to secure this end. How far his efforts in this direction are likely 
t be crowned with success we shall consider in our next article. 
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4. The Chandrakant, in the course of its comments on Botha’s 
letter to the London Times, observes :—A nation like 
Comments upon the letter the British does not conquer other countries with a 


“oe een Sas (98) os, View to promote the welfare of the inhabitants there- 
ae July. of, but for gratifying its own desire of aggrandisement. 
ss The conquering nation tries, however, “to conciliate 


the feelings of the conquered by means of vain promises and empty pledges. 
In this country, for instance, a grand proclamation was issued in 1858 in 
order to pacify the excited feelings of the people, but that object having 
been attained the document is now declared to be “an impossible charter.”’ We 
shall not be surprised if the same story comes to be repeated in the case of the 
Transvaal. It would be a mistake on the part of the Boers to expact that they 
ywould receive a kind or lenient treatment from their c conquerors because they 
fought with valour. On the contrary, the more spirited a nation is, the greater 
the necessity to tame it insubjection. The generosity of conquerors never extends 
beyond words, and this is particularly the case when they happen to be a nation 
of shop-keepers, The Boers have yet to taste the bitter fruits of subjection, and 
if they grow so impatient at the very outset it is impossible to predict the 
attitude of their minds when they actually experience the real miseries and 
horrors of alien sway. However, we hope that as they boast of Dutch blood 
in their veins they may receive a better treatment at the hands of the British 
than other conquered communities. 


5. General Botha’s letter to the Zimes seems to have created a sensation 
in England. It is said that he also delivered an 
BSL (208), Slat Jaly. inflammatory harangue against British rule in the 
“eae , Transvaal. He complained that the British did not treat the Boers fairly and 
» > ., ~* that their policy was one of mistrust. These utterances of Botha seem to have 
ae offended Englishmen. Just after the close of the war General Botha spoke in 
favour of the British and was then applauded by that nation, But as he 
oe is now speaking in a different strain, he is disliked, But is it not natural that 
ao he should feel:for the miserable condition of the country of his birthP Who 
a will not be sorry to see his motherland groaning under the yoke of servitude? 
Patriots like Botha can never cease to pine for the misery of their country, and 
will occasionally assert that it belongs to them by right and must ever remain 
their own. Now that the British have conquered the Boer republics, can they 
not afford to be a little charitable and allow Boer patriots to indulge now and 
then i in sad musings about their lost independence with impunity > 


6, “That their connection with the British Empire is more of a burden 
_than a benefit to them is being brought home to the 

| Mr, Brodrioke a. proposal to Indian people with increasing emphasis every day. 
make the cost of the South ,It was thought that the case for India as put before 
| eee iS the Welby Commission and the agitation made at the 
hr @), 26th July. time about the uofair treatment which India received - 
Cae db _ in the matter of the apportionment of military charges 
yould stop this scandal in future. But in this as in other matters our 
mperience has been such as to mock our judgment, and within one year we 
"=... ave-had two-instances of the determination of England to be unfair \to 
| _-- Anilia..: The first is an rg cng Of £786,000 to the expenditure 
tis clear t India would not have to bear this 
, that is to say, in the light 

we snow to our cost, 


Pte 
> 


il 


is governed by the Imperial policy, that is, a policy which takes into consis 
deration Imperial, rather than Indian, interests......... The second instance 
is the proposed imposition on India of a share of the extra cost which England 
would have to incur by maintaining a garrison of 25,000 British soldiers 
permanently in South Africa. The justification for the imposition of the 
new burden is as follows:—It is asserted that the whole or at least half 
of these 25,000 soldiers shall be available for service in India in the event 
of an emergency. The only alternative for a contribution to the extra cost of 
troops in South Africa would be an increase of the British garrison in India 
itself, in which case India would have to bear the whole cost, and consequently 
she ought to be thankful that it is only the smaller, and not the larger, burden 
that she is actually called upon to bear. India is further asked to bear in 
mind that, if it were not for the necessity of defending her, the military charges 
falling on Great Britain would be much lower, and that she paid only a small 
contribution to Imperial naval charges. The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
new proposal would have the effect only of relieving Indian finances, and not of 
embarrassing them. Before proceeding to examine these arguments, we may 
note that fortunately the preserit question will not be decided before the Gov- 
ernment of India give their opinion in the matter. The Welby: Commission 
have recommended that before measures involving an increase of military 
charges are adopted by the Home Government, the India Office, and 
through it the Government of India, should invariably be consulted, and it 
appears that Lord George Hamilton has referred the matter to the Indian 
Government for an expression of their opinion. His Lordship has yet expressed 
no agreement to the new proposal, and we hope that the Government of 
India will enter a firm protest against it, though we know that Lord Curzon 
is just at the present time engaged in developing a policy which may 
lead to military operations on a smaller or larger scale on the Indian 
ty epee pre We think that the iniquity of Mr. Brodrick’s proposal 
has been hardly surpassed by anything in the recent history of the financial 
relations between India and England, excepting the proposal to make India 
pay the cost of the Indian Coronation guests in England. It must be 
borne in mind that the imposition on India of an extra charge on account 
of the South African garrison is not to be accompanied by any reduction of 
military expenditure in India, for if that were the case, the argument 
about the relief to the Indian finances would have been valid and would 
certainly have been appreciated in India. But the relief under the new 
arrangement is not to be at all from any existing burden, but froma prospective 
burden, about which we confess we now hear only for the first time, and that, 
too, in connection with Mr. Brodrick’s present scheme. Without mincing 
matters, we must say that the idea of the contemplated increase in the British 
army in India is an invention or an after-thought.” 


7. ‘* Further information about the proposal to charge India a part of 

Indéan Social Reformer (4) the cost of the South African garrison has not at all 
26th ae octal Reformer (4), tended to allay the keen discontent felt in this 
country. Lord George Hamilton has said nothing of 

importance, but the Under Secretary of State for India explained in the House 
of Lcrds that the proposal was meant primarily to save the finances of India 
the full cost of a part of the contingent which she, would have to bear if it 
were stationed in India. The Duke of Devonshire followed in the same strain. 
This is the first time one hears of the necessity of making a permanent addition 
to the Lritish army in India, and, frankly, we are inclined to think it isan 
after-thought. However, if the responsible authorities in India feel that the 
defence of the country requires such an addition, it is for them to make propo- 
sals in the ordinury course, and much as one may regret the necessity, no 
reasonable person can refuse to discuss them on their merits. This is the first 
time that a concern for India’s finances actuates a proposal of the War Office, 
and the circumstances are sO suspicious, and the precedent, if established., 
would be so disastrous to good government in India, that we would rather. not 
have the benefit of the economy suggested. What contribution, by the way, is 
the United Kingdom making to India for maintaining an army upon which 
it has drawn for assistance in cartying on its operations all over the world? 


We ‘are thankful ‘to Lords ae ee and - Ripon and to Sir Henry 

ann est against what the Daily Chronicle 
, and might have called a shameless, proposal.” 

ts >> 


ati Oe Iti is satistnotory fo notice that i rf the mane of he gogo of 
military ex iture which the _ British Cabinet 
Sue Bog coee (31), 26 contem plates throwing on the shoulders of the Indian 
tax-payer in connection with the retention of 
trope in . South Africa, the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition has assumed 
RoW attitude. It.is, reported that Sir Meee Campbell-Bannerman 
hiss denounced the iniquity of the proposed charge, and that the leading Liberal 
»the Shetty Chronicle, which ascribes the proposal to the inspiration of 
Yodel Seaeab, , the evil genius of the British nation, has characterised the 
ae tas ‘ ameful,’ “Further, it is said that the Liberal party intend to 
oppose it strongly. That the Liberals are taking an aggressive attitude 
on the question and showing a bold and united front to protect poor India 
from this new financial raid, plotted by the permanent officials of the 
War Office and British Treasury combined, is indeed a hopeful sign.......... 
of is indeed most extraordinary that so level-headed a Minister as the Duke 
Devonshire should be guilty of the utterance attributed to him by 
Renter. He is reported to have observed in the House of Lords that the effect of 
the proposal would be to relieve the Indian finances! For instead of increas- 
ing the strength of the British troops in India, the placing of the troops in 
South Africa would be of great help to India when their services were 
needed! The statement is extraordinary, because it comes from one who, as 
of State for India in 1880, was foremost in his advocacy of 
financial justice towards India. It should be remembered that as Marquis 
of Hartington he cordially joined Mr, Gladstone, the Prime Minister of the day, 
in rendering that justice which was due to India with regard to the expenditure 
of the Second Aighan War, namely, by contributing five millions sterling to 
the Indian Treasury. His opinions on this subject are public property. But 
more preposterous is the ingenious theory that the proposal is actually in the 
interests of Indian finance.......... We are glad to note that Lords Ripon and 
Northbrook, those two stalwart ex-Viceroys, true to their sense of justice and 
impartiality, and true to their inborn instincts as genuine statesmen, strength- 
ened the hands of their Liberal colleague in the Lower House by entering their 
robust protest against this fresh and iniquitous attempt of the War Office and 
the British Treasury. All impartial critics of this unrighteous proposal are 
Mead both in England and India in denouncing it, It only remains for the 
eading men in this country to add their own protesis to those so 
% gallant and so promptly made on their behalf by their old friends 
— , hy The subject is vast, and, what has to be urged in regard to it, 
——— wae fill volumes. But already we seethat the matter has been viewed 
aa everywhere from the right standpoint which is indeed most consolatory. 
Mass meetings in the leading towns and cities of the Empire are now highly 
essential to voice the eneral protest of the country. All classes and 
communities should co y join in the movement. We are glad to learn © 
ae that Bombay is fully alive to its duty in this respect, and that the leaders of 
ee native public opinion are organising a public meeting to enter their protest 
a against-this unjust proposal which the evil genius of Mr..Chamberlain has been 
: Ermaigeliy instrumental in inventing.” 


Re: a “The arguments advanced bec eae of the B eagusstet proposal to 
SRE ot ) e this helpless country with a portion of the cost 
seins a6) > mt July > of diatntadning the South "afelosn  sserend are mark- 
yi ediaeaaann | ed by political hyprocrisy of a barefaced character. 
e first lace, it is the South African Empire that ought to bear the 
India does Soe ask South Africa to share in her military expendi- 
Rave, though ‘it risis it was India that went to the relief of Natal 

- gud Cape. Color +E i scondly "the destruction of the Dutch Republics and the 
~ Setablishment of British - ay in‘ their sir stead have in no way benefited this 
a yore sive laws are now being more. stringently en- 
fore, , if'a force is to be maintained in 
all the parts of the whole Empire must 
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contribute their quota towards the expenses of its maintenance. Neither Mr. 
Balfour nor any of the bumptious speakers who are 80 very anxious to pounce 
upon the taxes paid by the starving and wretched population of India will have the 
courage to make such a preposterous demand upon the Colonies, Sir Charles 
Dilke has often pointed out that itis India alone that contributes to the Im- 
perial military expenditure. The Colonies which were so sedulously lauded and 
flattered during the South African war have hitherto absolutely declined to 
respond to Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal for co-operation in the matter of ex- 
ditare for Imperial defence. The permanent garrison in South Africa would 
be useful, if an emergency arose, to any part of the Empire. Why, then, 
should it be laid down that a force of 12,500 men would be definitely available 
for service in India alone? It isan insincere and ludicrous contention on its 
very face. Again, what is there to warrant the assumption that the British forces 
in India would have otherwise to be increased? Does Lord Selbourne really 
think that it is India alone that is interested in her military defence, and that 
England has no stake in this country? An instance of more astonishing and 
transparent hypocrisy it is difficult to conceive. Mr. Brodrick’s partisans and 
supporters have, we find, already conjured up visions of an invasion upon the 
Indian frontier. It is the old trick over again, We are gratified to find that 
Lord Ripon and Lord Northbrook have entered their protests against the extra- 
ordinary proposal to impose this unjust burden upon the Indian tax-payer. 
The proposal is already before the Government of India, and we fervently hope 
that Lord Curzon will resolutely set his foot down upon this ingenious device 
hit upon by Mr, Brodrick and his colleagues for shirking fresh Imperial respon- 
sibilities which are the creation of the Government to which they have the 
honour to belong. The Conservative party has not always distinguished itself 
for scrupulous fairness towards this country, and the present proposal is a monu- 
mental instance of the flagrant injustice it is capable of inflicting on a voiceless 
and defenceless people. Wethink public meetings ought to be held through- 
out the country and indignant protests entered against Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
We rejoice to learn that a movement is on foot in this city to convene a 
monster public meeting for the purpose, and it is to be hoped that similar meetings 
will be held in different parts of the country without loss of time.’ [Most of 
the other papers of the week also make similar adverse comments on the pro- 
posal to charge India with a portion of the cost of the South African garrison. |] 


10. “* Strengthen our hands! ’—that is the earnest appeal which a friend 
of India in Parlisment addresses to our countrymen, 
writing to us about the excise duty on cotton goods. 
That appeal will be repeated even more emphatically 
and by a larger number of friends when they combat the attempt to 
throw one more, and a scarcely rational, burden on the revenues of this 
country in furtherance of a portion of the army reform scheme with which 
India’s connection geographically does not exist, unless the Indian Ocean dries up, 
and the benefit whereof to us, whenit accrues, cannot outweigh the unremunerated 
services that the Indian army has rendered, is rendering, and will render to the 
Empire. How will the appeal of our friends in Parliament be responded to? 
It is understood that public meetings will be held in the principal cities to 
protest against the proposal to squander Indian money ina place where the 
Indian may not walk where others doso and eat his frugal meal where 
others regale themselves with rich banquets.’’. 


11. ‘The tables have evidently begun to turn in South Africa. The self- 
satisfied white settler, with his ovyer-weening conceit as 

Supply . & Fp ecsoagennes to the superiority of hisrace and a too exaggerated 
es adh vies we (20), 28th notion about the unlimited resources at his back, is 
July, Eng. cols. >» . gradually awakening to the position he is creating for 
ae ae himself by persisting in the campaign of remorseless 
hatred and enmity against the blacks. During the last few weeks, evidence 
has accumulated of the fact that the labour problem in South Africa is becom- 
ing more and more difficult of late, and that the authorities in the Colonies have 
begun to see that, without Indian labour, the progress and prosperity of South 


Africa would be seriously hampered. It was only last week that we real that 
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Mr. Chamberlain, in reply to Sir Thomas Dewar, had said-that the Indian 
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was unable to consent to the proposal of the Government of 
on Rhodesia ing the import of coloured labour, because the demand 
w Indian underground labour exceeded the supply. This has been followed 
‘@ cablegram stating that the correspondence issued at Pretoria shows that 
Milner had requested Mr. Chamberlain to use his influence to secure 
10,000 coolies for railway work, on condition that they returned to India at 
ae ‘the end of their indenture. Mr. Chamberlain has, in reply, declared it to be 
ae improbable that the Indian Government would consent, unless specified im- 
a provements in the treatment of Asiatics were effected. This will give the 
Colonies to understand that they have, | their unreasonable conduct, created 
a situation which even the all-powerful Mr. Chamberlain does not feel himself 
equal to improve.” . 


12, The proprietors of the mines in Sonth Africa are finding a great 
difficulty in obtaining coolies to work their mines 
; Kat (108), Slst July. =. and have applied ‘nie Indian Government for 
a supply of coolies. This Jabour difficulty in South Africa is, says the Times of 
India, India’s opportunity. Many people would be curious to know what golden 
opportunity India has now got. Is she likely toderive immense advantage by 
seizing it? The only opportunity India can now seize is that of supplying coolies 
to work the mines of South Africa, There is never a lack of such oppor- 
tunities for our country. Ifthere is a war in China, our Sikh sepoys get an 
opportunity of dying on the battlefield. If the Mullah is giving trouble in 
Somaliland, there is a fine opportunity for Indian dhobies and bhisties to die of 
thirst in that sandy waste. Is India likely to be benefited by getting such 
opportunities! In connection with the opportunity for Indian coolies in South 
Africa, it is suggested that the Indian Government ought toinsist, before 
| supplying indentured labour to the South African miners, that Indian settlers 
in South Africa should receive fair treatment at the hands of the White Colonists. 
This is no doubt an excellent suggestion, but it is quite possible that the Colonists 
may agree to treat the Indians equitably so long as they feel the want of Indian 
labour. When their need is over, they might return to their old ways of treating 
our countrymen unjustly. So long as white men look upon a black skin with 
contempt, the blacks can never hope to obtain fair treatment from the whites. 
ae If Indians do really desire respectful treatment from white men, they may be 
7 sure that they will not get itso long as they are content to play the réle of 
eS ' workers in mines. 
ms 18. The Australian Commonwealth, in reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bae..* , despatch, has declined to reconsider its decision re- 
axe Pat of ay ongnee garding the non-employment of lascars on mail 
Gaemtheriain’s despatch on Steamers. ‘The ground urged by the Australians in 
ay the employment of lascars on Justification of their attitude is their desire to preserve 
> mail steamers. the purity of their race and to encourage the recruit- 
— = ~ _ Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 31st ment of British seamen. We are disappointed to find 
July; Sdanj Vartaman (74), tas: Amiel , : 
81st July. é stralians so perverse in their dealings with 
ce. this country. The plea about purity of race is 
apparently a hollow one, for it is not clear how such purity would be affected 
by the employment of Indian seamen on mail steamers. ‘The Indians have 
helped substantially in developing the resources of Australia and it is therefore 
‘all the more deplorable that their services should meet with such ill-requital at 
the hands of the Australians. We hope Mr. Chamberlain will sternly set his 
face against this preposterous and insulting demand of the Australian Common- 
wealth. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


_. 14 A Parliamentary Blue-Book which was published recently gives 
eS eee figures of revenue and expenditure for the ten 
-___ Heeflestions ot St administrative divisions into which British India is 
are a ae figures divided and also the surplus of revenue over expendi- 
contained ina recent Parlia- ture for each division. 
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Government will have to pay 25 
of ,85 lakbs to itself! The settlement 
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of the Berars has thus proved highly profitable to Government, It is also: 
curious to note that the country as. a whole boasts of a surplus‘of 28 crores of: 
rupees, Such a magnificent surplus ill accords with the chronic poverty, 
recurring famines and the acute misery of millions of human beings which one’ 
constanly witnesses in India. = 


15. It isa pet theory of Anglo-Indian writers that the growing poverty of 
India is due to the steady increase of her population. 
; What is the true cause of Jf this theory be correct it follows that the plague 
ndia’s poverty P : | vig ‘ eo) 
Kal (108), 31st July. which has overtaken the couutry is in reality a bless- 
ing in disguise, and that Government are pursuing 
a mistaken policy in taking measures to check the course of a disease which 
sweeps away thousands of the Indian people every year and thus removes 3 potent 
cause of India’s poverty and suffering. But if the matter be rightly viewed, 
it would appear that the true cause of India’s poverty is not the increase in the 
number of the Indian people, but in the number of Englishmen who every year 
come out to India and exploit the country’s resources. Nature has lavished her 
bounties so profusely upon India that the country has sufficient resources where- 
with to meet the requirements of the children of the soil. But when all sorts of 
hungry and rapacious people in the world are let loose upon the country and al- 
lowed to feast upon her resources it is no wonder that she should grow poorer day by 
day. An average native can live on Rs. 5a month and consequently a European 
officer whose salary is Ks. 50) deprives a hundred natives of their means of 
livelihood. Calculating on this basis it can be easily seen how India is impo- 
verished by the drain of her wealth in the shape of salaries to Europeans, 
No doubt British rule has conferred untold blessings upon India, but we should 
not on that account blink the fact that the presence of a large number of 
Englishmen in the country has reduced the masses to utter starvation. Is it 
not the duty of our benign Government to devise a remedy for this evil ? 


16. ‘ England is divided on the question of preferential trade. Is India 
united? Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji once said: ‘I 
like free trade, but free trade between England and 
India is something like a race between a starving, 
exhausted invalid, and a strong man with a horse 
to ride on. Free trade between countries which have equal command over 
their own resources is one thing, but even then the Colonies snapped their 
fingers at such talk. Young colonies, says Mill, need protection. India needs 
it in a far larger degree. With a pressure of taxation nearly double in 
proportion to that of England, from an income of one-fifteenth, and an 
exhausting drain besides, we are asked to compete with England in free trade? 
I pray our great statesmen to pause and consider these circumstances.’ The 
statesmen that have paused and considered are not all of one mind. Mr. Dutt 
is probably of the same opinion as Mr. Naoroji on the question of protection. 
The organ of the British Congress Committee says that ‘India has never 
ceased to demand some system of protection’, and asks: ‘ When we cease 
to be free traders on privciple, with what face can we any longer 
refuse to India the fiscal system which our colonies have adopted, and how can 
we prevent India from imposing (say) a 25 per cent. duty on imports—with a 
deduction of 5 per cent. or so on the Canadian model in respect of imports 
from the United Kingdom?’ We are not quite sure if India is so unanimous 
as we are asked to believe on so difficult a. question of fiscal policy. A 
perusal of the Indian papers, when Sir Howard Vincent recommended pre- 
ferential trade to a meeting of Bombay merchants not long ago, would have 
shown that Indian economists are by no means agreed on that measure. 
The opinions expressed at that meeting inclined distinctly on the side of free 
trade, and the netion of preferential tariffs was almost scouted, Being opposed 
to preference in trade, Sir Howard’s critics would be the last persons to 
claim*preference in wisdom; but it would be hazardous to assume that India is 
unanimous in asking for protection as a general feature of her fiscal policy, 
Mill did not go so far, and-his dictum was qualified by two conditions. Sup- 
posing that the successful prosecution of certain industries is possible with the 
aid of protective measures, the questions that immediately claim our attention 
are—First, can we expect England to be content with only a deduction of 5 


India and Free Trade. 
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taking away as much money from the country as possible. 


} een ts Nie Saieome of a: high taxtit 
Secondly, if England will not consent to be so treated, shall we be wise in: 
rritating ane te countries which: import our produce and manufactures ?. 
The of meréliandise in 1901-1902’ was, from the United 
; from British Possessions, £5,017, 454; from foreign: 
The value of our exports in the same year to the 
igdom was £20,247,023 ; to British possessions, £17,594,421; to 
countries, £42,961,931. By denouncing 14 millions of the imports, 
be Jeo ing our export trade of three times that value. Our. 
in that case would be that, in consequence of the preference 
Sui, to our merchandise as against foreign imports in England, an im- 
would be given to the trade in food-grains and raw materials, There 
would, however, be a competition between India and the Colonies.” 


‘on imports from other countries P 


17, Inthe course of its comments on the circular issued over the signa- 
‘Gs a ae wae ‘ture of the Viceroy, reserving certain clerkships in the 
oe Cnoment + gure Military Department for soldier-clerks, the Shri 
ing the exclusion of natives Sayaji Vijay writes :—What future hopes have we 
from the public service. from a people who are jealous even of the few crumbs 
‘ sat Set Saydji Vijay (38) of the loaves of office which fell to our share in the 
aly: past? Itis no use protesting and complaining any 
longer that our alien rulers do not admit our countrymen to higher posts in the 
administration. The weaker party must not set up its back and_ defy the 
stronger party, but must learn the art of winning over her stronger adversary. 
Some of our contemporaries take their stand on the Proclamation “of 1858 and 
declare that the new policy is unjust because it is an open violation‘of the 
pledges contained in that charter of our liberties. We think, however, that 
even if there had been no pledges of equality and fair treatment in the 
Proclamation, the policy now complained of would have been none the less 
unjust and inequitable. It is also asked by others whether Government 
exelude natives from certain branches of the public service on the ground of 
incompetency. But such questions are evidently idle when it is patent 
that our rulers are guided solely by the desire of squeezing India and 
If our people but 
eles that they can hope to get nothing from the ruling class by means of 
begging, Lord Curzon’s circular will have dene some good at least. 


18. “It is at last authoritatively announced that Lord Curzon has been 
offered the option of an extension of his term of office 
Reported extensionof Lord by two years. We trust His Excellency will accept 
ip ed Taunt | Eleoner the offer. Indeed we do not see how he can decline 
(4), 26th July. it, having regard to the many problems about which 
ics | he has accumulated information, but which he has 
yet to settle. We want, moreover, a strong man at the helm of Indian affairs 
just now. All things considered, we can ill-afford to spare His Excellency for 
some time yet.” 


19. “Lord Curzon has recently failed to charm the gentlemen of the 

: Congress, but it is a singular testimony to the ability 
prio Review (8), 30th nq greatness of the man that at least ostensibly 
‘the nation! stalwarts’ should express their delight 

at the news that His Excellency’s term of office has been extended for 
another’ two years. Even those who feel that the present Viceroy is more a 
man‘ of peace than a man of action seem agreed that during these two years India 
will gain more from him than from any other Viceroy who may be selected. 
fére isan unwitting tribute to the success of his administration during the 


en years.” 


204 1 “ Extravagant praise of a person oftentimes leads the people to aggume 
wate Leon @ 0m critical and hostile attitude towards him; much 
Ae Lord Curson’s. adminis in the same way extravagant condemnation of 

ers they ''® pergon and. hjs-public acts often creates a feeling 
Of sym ard y and respect for the person so assailed. 
The, failuré of Lord Curzon’ is the title of an. 
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open letter in the form of a booklet addressed . to Lord .Rosebery, ‘in, which 
the author has most acrimoniously assailed Lord Curzon and his doings as 
Viceroy. It. isa pity that the author should have allowed his passion to 
Overstep the bounds of moderation and cloud his judgment. He denounces 
His Excellency’s public utterances, his dealings with educated natives and with 
Native Princes, his exuberant energy and his striving after effect, as failures: 
too palpable to remain unnoticed. We are far from ascribing perfection to 
His Excellency’s administration. But surely the shortcomings of the pre- 
sent administration are far from deserving such fierce denunciation. Lord 
Curzon is an Imperialist, but as such he has with a masterly decision settled 
once for all the frontier question. And so far it isa relief. His stern- 
ness in the case of the 9th Lancers certainly deserves praise. His exuberant 
energy so far from being a subject of cavil ought to have been given a word of 
praise. Was it nota healthy energy that condemned long-winded reports in 
which officialdom till now indulged and asked for more work in place of 
lengthy reports? While we still expect greater things of Lord Curzon, we did 
not expect that what he has been able to achieve would be subjected to such 
undeserved condemnation,”’ a 


21. Our Calcutta correspondent sends a brief account of the crand 

a Soak celebration held in honour of Shivaji at the Classic 
Gwin celebration in Cal- ‘Theatre in that city. It is clear from it that our 
Kesari (111), 28th July. educated Bengali friends bave begun to be impressed 
with the importance of the Shivaji festival as cal- 

culated to perpetuate the memory and career of that illustrious Maratha hero. 
Althouth there are still some persons among us who have not given up their 
obstinate attitude in respect of the festival, the Hnglishman of Calcutta, at any 
rate, which had flung itself into a violent paroxysm of rage and fury over last 
year’s Shivaji celebration at Calcutta, seems to have regained its equanimity this 
year and has actually commended the courage and wisdom shown by the people 
of Bengal in holding a festival in honour of Shivaji. But the Pioneer, true to its 
traditions, has indulged in a foolish and irrelevant rhodomontade in this connection. 
Says our Allahabad contemporary :—‘'The Maratha of to-day is at heart the Ma- 
ratha of two hundred years ago, and the Bengali of to-day, too, is as effete as he 
hasalways been. The qualities of both have as much affinity as oil and water, and 
a fusion of the two communities is utterly impossible. Because ‘'ommy Atkins 
stands guard to-day with his rifle over both, it is possible for the Marathas 
and the Bengalis to bandy high sounding phrases about fraternal friendship. 
Let that guard be once removed, the Marathas would plunder Bengal and 
Mr. Surendranath would then pipe anotoertune.’ We fail to see the relevancy of 
this puerile reasoning to the present Shivaji festival movement. The Piuneer 
can never understand the magic which Shivaji’s name possesses in the eyes of every 
Hindu and which makes the latter revere his memory and feel proud of his career 
and virtues. Our contemporary would therefore do well not to meddle with a theme 
which lies beyond his comprehension. The point of his argument seems to be that 
because the Marathas raided Bengal in the 18th century, the Bengalis should 
not hold Shivaji celebrations. But will he kindly teli us why celebrations in 
honour of Wallace, who declared revolt against the power of England, and of 
Cromwell, who was not only instrumental in bringing about the death of an 
English King, but who actually brow-beat the Parliament itself, are held in 
Great Britain to this day? Mr. Surendranath’s assertion that the Bengalis would 
even be willing to join a celebration in honour of Akbar seems to have proved too 
much for the patience of the Pioneer. Our contemporary cannot at all understand 
how the Bengalis can honestly admire and desire to celebrate the virtues of 
Moghul and Maratha tyrants who oppressed the people of Bengal. He there- 
fore surmises thatethere is more in the movement than appears on the surface. 
He who declares Shivaji and Akbar to be ‘tyrants’ must be either an obtuse- 
headed dunce or a crafty rogue. If Shivaji and Akbar are to be called tyrants, 
what. are we to say to the militant Christian nations of Europe that rob 
other people of their independence and assert they have aright todoso? Besides, 
is it not sheer hypocrisy on the part of some people to find fault with celebrations 
in honour of illustrious personages like Shivaji and Akbar, while they are in, 
favour. of raising monuments and statues to even indifferent Viceroys and other 
/ con. 486—5 
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> 93. “he Government: of Bombay have appointed Mr, J. L. Jenkins, 
“RES REGO) ae I, ©. 8., to succeed Dr. J. Pollen as Commissioner of 


ia “OG, Pas iy sepem Customs. This appointment has caused a great deal 
LOS, ms ‘Commissioner of Of heart-burning in official circles, since he has 
Customs superseded no fewer than six officers who were senior 


— eae to him. We do not object to Mr. Jenkins’ appoint- 
eat: i? meme . ment personally. For aught we know he may bea 
= i ; very capable officer; but we object to the appoint- 
ment on principle. We hold no brief for any individual officer, but we are 
bound to say that in the natural course of things Mr. E. Gray should have 
succeeded Dr. Pollen, being the most senior officer on the list. He has served 
in various capacities in different parts of the Presidency with credit to himself 
ee and to the satisfaction of the Government. Moreover, he has had long expe- 
a rience of the working of the Bombay Customs. THe has been weighed in the 
a balance and not found wanting. Mr. E. Lawrence is another Civilian who is 
sehior to Mr. Jenkins, and has acted as Commissioner of Customs with 
great ability and success. We fail to understand why he should have been 
superseded. We may also mention the names of Mr. W. W. Drew and Mr. 
E. E.-Cappel, both capable and experienced officers, whose claims to the post 
have been ignored. Surely the ways of the Bombay Government are inscrut- 
able. The series of appointmenis recently madein the Customs House has also 
created immense dissatisfaction among the Customs subordinates, and will 
assuredly lead to discouraging those who are doing their duty faithfully and 
loyally in spite of temptation to corruption and chicanery. Not long ago, a 
well-connected Parsi youth was appointed Sixth Assistant Collector of Customs 
me regardless of the claims of those who were senior to him in experience: and 
-* Re service. Recently two young outsiders were pitchforked irto the Customs as 
os Assistant Collectors. The only credentials of Messrs. Moore and Mcquad, whom 
we refer to, seem to be that they are well-connected young men, the former being 

one of the sons of the late Commissioner of Customs, Mr. J. G. Moore, [. C.S., 

and the latter a relation of Mr. Mcquad, who served in the Customs 

some years ago. May we venture to ask His Excellency whether high connec- 

tions are legitimate credentials in the eyes ot the Government for pitchforking 

young men over the heads of their employés who have served faithfully and 

loyally, and whose chances of promotion are so few and so meagre? On what 

other grounds can these appointments be justified? We plead for fair-play and 

Coe no favour.” 


23. Private Cassidy was recently tried at Sialkot for causing the death 
Ne oe tis poanibial of a punkah-coolie and it is really a matter for gratifi- 
= Of Private Oassidy who was Cation that he came out of the trial absolutely 
a recently tried at Sialkoton unscathed. The punkah coolie was of course sent to 
eo. "we murdering @ his last account, but why take another life on that 
ee > ae (ic8), 81st iia score? The former cannot come to life again, even 
a swig if Cassidy were to be hanged. ‘The acquittal of 
Cassidy need, therefore, cause no regret. But there is one little point connected 
with the proceedings in the case which is likely to suggest a curious question to 
the minds of natives who repose implicit confidence in British justice. They 
are no doubt quite aware that soldiers arraigned ona charge of murdering 
natives are generally discovered at the trialto be insane. But there was hitherto 
ee one slight-difficulty felé in setting up this plea of insanity. It was so long 
_  ~—_ . mecessary to show that such insanity began before the commission of the crime 
> tid Jasted' fora few days thereaiter. But now a peculiar form of insanity 

i thas been discovered which obviates the inconvenience referred to above. 
_ Dr. Hugo, who gave evidence in Private Cassidy’s case, characterises this form 
-of-insanity as‘ impulsive insanity,’ and as Private Cassidy laboured under this 
_- form*of insanity when he murdered the punkah coolie, he could not be convicted 
_ @fany offenceand had therefore to be acquitted. The discovery of this new 
form ‘of insanity will bd found most convenient by the Europeans tried for the 


‘can always escape conviction by feigning 
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mbterfuges, therefore, bear in mind that thelife of a 
are of equal value in the eyesof God. 
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24. A R&jépur (Ratndégiri) correspondent writes tothe Satya Shodhaka :— 
. At Satavli and the neighbouring villages only two 
Alleged scarcity of salt galt license-holders have each from 50 to 60° maunds 


in certain villages in taluka of galt in store, while the rest do not possess more than: 


ain ieahak (131), o6th two or three maunds each. The consequence of this 


July. shortage in the supply of salt is that the license- 
holders are able to put their own price upon it. At 
Kasheli and Satavli the market price of salt is 12 seers per rupee, while at Pur- 


nagada it is only eight seers per rupee. There is further no hope of getting a 


fresh supply of salt till November next. What are the people to do till then? 
They are willing to buy salt stored at the fish-curing yards at Rs. 3 per maund, 
but they do not get it. People living in villages will thus die for want of salt, 
It is proper, therefore, that the authorities should take immediate steps in the 


matter. 


25. The work of the Aurangabad Commission having concluded, the 
hearing of the Tilak case was resumed in Poona before 
Attitude of Mr. Clements, the Special First Class Magistrate, Mr. Clements. The 
Special First Class Magistrate, defence made an application to the Court for calling 
Poona, in the Tilak case. Me fi ° , : h ee 
Jagadédarsha (104), 26th r. Brewin as a witness in the case, but it was 
July. refused and the matter was taken to the High Court, 
who granted the application. The Special Magistrate 
has shown an obstinate tendency to refuse even legitimate applications made 
on behalf of the defence, and although on three occasions his decision was 
reversed on appeal by the District Magistrate of Poona and the High Court in 


respect of such applications, Mr. Clements still persists in refusing them. 


Sach attitude may be likened to the tendency of a dog’s tail to remain twisted 


always and never to become straight. 


26. ‘Government have pubiished their notification prohibiting the sale 

of cocaine without a license a little too late. The 

Cocaine prosecutions in Bengal legislature has expressly included cocaine 
aie i (16), 26th July, Within the category of intoxicating drugs and the 
Eng, cols. vendors of cocaine know their position precisely. 
The Bombay legislature left the matter in doubt, and 

although they must have known that cocaine was being largely sold in Bombay, 
they never issued any notification probibiting the sale of the drug without a 
license, The prosecutions that are daily taking place show that many shop- 
keepers had purchased cocaine in large quantities and had 1¢ in their possession 
when the High Court decided that it was an intoxicating drug within the 
meaning of the provisions of the Bombay A’bkari Act. The decision came as 
a surprise upon many shop-keepers. These men are naturally anxious to avoid 
loss. But they are now being hauled up before Magistrates and punished. 
We are opposed to the use and sale of all intoxicating drugs, except for medical 
purposes. But when even the Chief Presidency Magistrate held after hearing 
long arguments that cocaine was not an intoxicating drug and when Govern- 
ment themselves remained silent for so many years, it is absurd to expect ignorant 
and petty shop-keepers to anticipate the decision of the High Court. In our 
judgment, the only proper course for Government would have been to notify that 
after a certain date cocaine would be treated as an intoxicating drug within 
the meaning of the A’bkari Act, and that its sale would not be permitted without 
a licence. But strangely enough Government did nothing to warn shop-keepers, 
A test case is made, and then shop-keepers selling cocaine are dragged before Ma- 
gistrates and punished for doing what they.were so long allowed to do, We 
rotest against the procedure adopted by Government. All the loss, trouble and 
expense attendant upon the present prosecutions could have been easily avoided, 
Surely the local Government could have done what the Bengal Government 
did. ‘To lay legal traps for innocent and ignorant people is a legislative 
blunder, and not to correct it, as it-could have been done by a simple notificae 
tion, was a still greater blunder on the part of the Bombay Government. : To 
expect the’ knowledge of High Court Judges from ordinary people is a 
monstrous demand, and it is lamentable that grave moral mischief haa 


been done and needless vexation caused by. inexcusable inaction on the. part 


of responsible authorities.” 
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' Justice Chandavarkar, who was appointed 
ten tor in the suit for defamation brought by 
K. N, Kabraji against Mr. D. E. Wachha, brings 
to light a curious mystery in connection with the 
editing of the English columns of the Rdst Goftdr. 
‘hese ‘columns, as the public are well aware, have bristled for years past with 
dalicious attacks against Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the Indian National 
jongress and have loudly trumpeted the praises of Sir ‘Muncherji Bhav- 
aagri. It transpired in the course of the evidence tendered before Mr. Justice 
Obaiita varias that Sir Muncherji had: taken over and was financing the 
h columns of the paper ever since his election asan M. P, The arrange- 
ment made in this connection was that Sir Muncherji should appoint a person’ 
ce of his own choice to edit the English columns and that the latter should have 
oS absolute discretion as to the tone and policy of the English side of the paper. 
ie Goftdr has always posed as an organ of public opinion, and it is 
lorable that it should bave-eonsented to serve as a mouthpiece 
of one individual and to become a passive instrument for the circulation of 
icious diatribes against the Congress. Such an attitude is utterly unworthy 
af the traditions of respectable Journalism, and the public must henceforth 
he on their guard against attaching undue importance to the ill-natured 
effusions against the Congress movement contained in the Rdsé Goftar. 


th ame ag rs 
; (16), 26th July. 


28. The Committee of Justices of the Peace appointed to formulate definite 
‘a eats " proposals for the working of the contemplated 
a. Bench of Honorary Magis- Bench of Honorary Magistrates has submitted its 


trates in Bombay. report to Government. We are afraid we cannot 
ie Sie Soe Samah (6°); approve of the suggestions embodied in this report. 


Some of them at least, in our opinion, are fraught 

‘a with distinct harm to public interests. The powers which the Committee 

a propose to vest in the Honorary Magistrates are unconscionably large. We 

e | cannot help saying that it is detrimental to the interests of pure justice to 

eritrust the trial of cases involving the exercise of such powers toa body 

of persons whose knowledge of law is atthe best superficial. We also notice 

that the total amount of time which the Honorary Magistrates are recom- 

mended to devote to the work is insignificant in comparison with the quantity 

of work they will be called upon to dispose of. Further, the hours fixed for the 

i sittings of the various Benches are not likely to suit the convenience of the public. 

In our opinion Government would be well-advised in altogether dropping the 

1 to create such Benches, Weare not at all sure if it would be feasible 

to devise an alternative workable scheme in this connection without impairing 

the efficiency of judicial administration in the city. Ifit be necessary to 

~Felieve the congestion of work in ‘the Police Courts, the appointment of 

“orie or more additional stipendiary Magistrates would appear to be best calcu- 
ated to attain that end. 


29. Those who have had personal experience of the working of the 
iOS! resent Harbour Ferry Service will read with 
‘The « Bombay Harbour feelings of astonishment the contents of a petition 
y presented.to Government by some persons living out 
ES cseals (118), of, Bombay, wherein they express their complete 
Ae satisfaction with the arrangements made by the pre- 
mnt contractors for carrying on the service and for securing the comfort, 
especially Kod third-class passengers, This last assertion in particular will, we 
Peay ve the ei iahceans, of those who know by personal experience the 
he situation into positive indignation, and will convince them that 
is deliberately got up by some busybody desirous of drawing a. 
: of the present contractors, by taking advantage of the 
ty of the signatories, in order that it may serve as a coun- 
which was ei Bap to Government some time ago and 

i aito which passengers travelling across. 
he 16 later petition contains one or two posi- 

toes Dy way of justification for the higher 
it is assorted by the petition ers that the 


21- 


old contractors were compelled to stop the service for six months on account 
of the cheaper rates charged by them. Now this stoppage of the service 
in the time of the old contractors had nothing to do with the rates, 
but was solely due to the fact that Government did not then prohibit 
machwas from plying for hire across the harbour as they have done now, 
In short, the working of the Harbour Ferry Service under the present con- 
tractors is not at all satisfactory, and the hardships experienced by passengers 
will not cease until full liberty is given to all steamers, vessels and country 
boats to ply for hire across the harbour without let or hindrance. Government 
may find the present contract profitable to themselves from a pecuniary point 
of view, because they are not required to pay anything for the carriage of mails, 
treasure and prisoners across the harbour, but so far as the comfort of the 
travelling public is concerned, it vertainly leaves much to be desired. We 
therefore hope that Government will take steps in the matter with a view 
to remove the grievances justly complained of by the public. 


30. ‘*Of late unusual activity is shown by robbers in Gujar4t. It was 
aes aa hardly two months since they plundered Pansora, a 
Dacoities in Kaira District. ijJace in the Anand Taluka of Kaira District, when 
Deshabhakta (15), 28th , ° ’ 
July, Eng. cols. news came of their having waylaid the road to 
__. Dhandhuka and of their detaining and robbing 
nearly a hundred travellers........... News have again reached us of another 
most daring raid committed at Od, a village in the Anand Taluka, on Friday 
last. The delinquents were eight in number, well-armed with rifles and well- 
mounted on horses and camels and looked like Mianas, They carried away 
property worth nearly six thousand rupees from the ‘matha’ of Jankidas 
Bava. The people were apprised of their presence in good time, but could 
not raise a finger on pain of being instantly shot down on the spot. It is not 
yet said with certainty whether the same band of freebooters committed 
all these robberies. But coming as they did close upon one another, these 
occurrences have unsettled the mind of the village savkars and patels, who 
naturally fall a prey to these formidable raiders. As long as these marauding 
freebooters remain at large, the people will be in constant danger of 
losing their property and even their life if they dared to oppose. The 
ordinary village. police force is inadequate to meet them. Under these 
circumstances the higher authorities should adopt prompt measures to crush 
this band of robbers. We think it is now high time to undertake an organised 
campaign against these Mianas who are now growing into a sort of terror to 
the village population, We hope the energetic District Superintendent of 
Police at Kaira will lose no time in tracing and subduing them. Occurrences 
like the above bring into prominent relief the injustice done to the people 
by a too rigorous enforcement of the Arms Act. The people at Pansora and 
Od would certainly have fought the Mianas successfully, if even some of 
them could use rifles. But the unjust and short-sighted policy of Government 
in disarming all people alike has made the poor rayat helpless in such 
cases of emergency. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Government will provide 
against such organised robberies either by posting a special police force or 
better, by permitting a number of loyal inhabitants in each village to carry 
arms,” | 


31. We notice that a book entitled Shikshana Sudharelan Dhorana 
| Be (Revised Standard of Instruction), which has been 
Alleged violation of the recently published under the auspices of the Bombay 
provisions of Act XXV_ of Educat; : 
1867 in a recent publication ‘uducational Department, and the introduction to 
by the Educational Depart- which has been written by Mr. Giles, does not contain 
ment, Bombay. © on its title page the name of the printer and the press 
J Res tas wad (00), as required by the provisions of Act XXV of 1867. 
“wee We hope that the Native Press Reporter will bring 
the omission in question to the notice of Government, and that the latter will 
institute a prosecution ae ab the printer of the book for infringing the pro- 
visions of the Act. Government: fail to do so, the impression left on the 
public mind will be that the Printing Presses Act is only intended to frighten 
con 486—6 . 
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from the Indian Civil Ser- onl 


— b ' 


of:. printing i presses: in the mofussil, and that the influ- 
ange pramee Penente | in pombay are exempted: from. 


to learn that Government have thought fit to dismiss 
Mr. MacMunn from the Indian Civil Service. If the 
Removal of Mr.MacMunn Kundansing episode of the examination hall is the 
y ground for this severe measure, then we must say 
that the punishment is out of all proportion to the 
gravity of the offence, If, on the other hand, there 
wore other graver charges against Mr. MacMunn, the public were in fairness 
entitled to be informed of them. It is impossible for the public to form a just 
or accurate opinion of a measure until they are put in full possession of all 
the facts. All that we know about this case is that Mr. MacMunn was 
reported for his assault on Mr. Kundansing and was called away to Bombay. 
_And now we are told that he has been dismissed from the service, We are 
sensible that this exemplary punishment is calculated to serve as a deterrent 
upon other hot-headed Civilians in the Province, whose names are known to 
every man in the street, who disgrace themselves and abuse their position by 
tsing unprovoked violence towards their physically weak and submissive native 
subordinates and who thereby alienate the affections of loyal and peaceful 
subjects from their rulers. Nevertheless, it strikes one’s sense of justice that 
the punishment ought to be adequate to the crime. You should not sentence 
aman tobe hanged for stealing a rupee worth of sweetmeats. For aught 
wé know Mr. MacMunn was nothing worse than a misguided youth who once 
or twice lost his temper. for this to have the whole of his prospects blasted is 
hard, too hard. We should not lose this opportunity of congratulating our 
Commissioner, Mr. Cumine, upon the spirit which prompted him to take up the 
matter in right earnest—a spirit which many another Commissioner would not 
have shown. And as the passing of the sentence rested with others, he is 
- certainly not answerable for its severity.” 


33. ‘Three new talukas have been created in Sind—two in Thar and Parkar 
and one in Hyderadad. Already we daresay names 
Appointments to certain have been sent up to fill the new Mukhtyarships. 
ea in the Revenue Whether in making the recommendations due notice 
ment in Sind. ag © f the olei f : 
_Al-Haq (43), 25th July, as been taken of the claims of Muhammadans is more 
Eng. cols. than we can say. However that may be, we would 
earnestly appeal to Mr. Cumine not to ignore these 
claims, but te recognise them ina practical manner as far as possible. The 
roportion of Muhammadans in the higher appointments of the subordinate 
fi service is at present very low, and it is highly desirable that every 
spportunity should be taken to raise the proportion from time to time until 
ere is something like an equilibrium between Hindu and Muhammadan 
Mukhtyarkars, Head Munshis, &c, On the present occasion if no Muhammadans 
eligi ible. for Mukhtyarships can be had within the particular districts 
for > which they are required, we would suggest that one or twomen may be 
‘drafted from other districts,” 


vice. ; | 
, Phan (9), 22nd July.. 


$4. “The conduct of the police on Wednesday last, when a sepoy ran 

amok and murdered some persons and wounded 
Yun amok st others with his sword, has created a most painful 
coal arid alleged laxity impression on the public mind. Everybody is saying, 
; 44), 26th Jnly, ‘What is the use of having a police which cannot or 
ag. cole. will not protect, people on such occasions? It is 
et as perfectly worthless, Wecan as well do without it.’ 


e. could -be little doubt that the police have given ample cause for 


A. 
Po age 


jndige nation of this kind. If the police. had done their duty, the sepoy 


_rhere could be no 


h pet i eve commit 80 sad a havoc. 


abe ted, ~The iain cantiod only a "sword, He 
ei ee like an enead effort in 
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this direction had been made by the Police, We. are given to understand 
that on finding the sepoy freely using his sword, some men ran up to the 
Sirai Ghat and reported the matter to the constables there. But no heed 
was given to the report. One version is that the constables betook themselves 
to the privy and remained concealed there. When after some time they 
came out, they did follow the sepoy, but every time they saw or heard that he was 
returning, they retraced their steps so as to be ata safe distance from him, 
If a Sikh sepoy had not appeared on the scene, there is no knowing how many 
more men would have been victimised. Under these circumstances severe 
notice needs to be taken of the conduct of the police. If there was ever need for 
the most exemplary punishment, it exists in the present case. It isto be 
hoped that the public will be afforded no cause for disappointment on this score.”’ 


35. The Pheniz publishes an open letter from one of its correspond- 
ents to the Judicial Commissioner in Sind :—“ One 

Disappreval of the system of the most scandalous innovations of the Police 
of hand-cufing accused per- Denartment of Sind is the system of bringing accused 


i i t d i ° , . 
gong an Botice custo’y ™ persons before the Magistrates of Kardéchi. The unfor- 
Phaniz (9), 28th July. tunate aewused are hand-cuffed and a rope is tied round 


their waist and they are led away to the Court by the 
police in this state. Now I beg most respectfully to submit that this system is 
not only illegal but unconstitutional, It is quite incompatible with the very 
existence of pure justice. Nay, even the law-givers have laid down that hand- 
cuffs should only be used when, from the heinous nature of the crime or the 
character or behaviour of the accused, a fair presumption arises that such 
restraint is necessary. Also it is considered an assault if a person not convicted 
is hand-cuffed (1 Hillard). But in Karachi the ropes are used in all cases....... 
My Lord, this scene cannot come to your Lordship’s notice, because you preside 
over an Appellate Court where the presence of the accused is not at all 
necessary.” | 


86. “Weare surprised to learn that it is proposed to enhance the land 
assessment in Deh Jamelani of taluka Khipra in the 


Complaint about enhance- m4» and Pdrkar District. As far as we have been 
ment of assessment in Deh 


Jamelani village (Thar and able to ascertain, there is absolutely nothing to war- 


Parkar.) rant the enhancement, and we think it our duty, 
Al-Haq (43), 18th July, therefore, to put the facts before Government in full 
Hing. cols. confidence that they will reconsider their decision, 


As most of the zamindars are in straitened circumstances, it would be against 
every principle of justice and fair-play to tax them more heavily than at present, 
We should rather say that in view of the circumstances we have mentioned a 
reduction of the assessment, and not an enhincement, is called for. Instead 
of thinking of burdening the landholders iurther, the authorities should, we 
humbly submit, take early steps to relax the existing burdens.” 


Education. 


37. <A contributor to the Voice of India writes as follows in the course of 

! an article on “ Popular education ” :—‘‘ The question of 
Need for the improvement popular education surely demands some notice. It is 
of popular education in wnnecessary for me now to dwell onthe advantages of 
ae of India (14), 1st ® general education since the value of education to 
Aug. national. prosperity is acknowledged on all hands. 
The want of it in a poor country such as India is self- 

evident, for the poverty of the Indian people has never been seriously 
denied.......... The Government says the people are poor because they are 
inert, conservative and extravagant. If ignorance is at the bottom of all this 
misery, then surély popular education can alone eradicate famines, and, there- 
fore, it is the duty of the Government to throw open the roadto illumination 
and knowledge. ‘The village schools opened by the Government have proved 
of very little use so far; the people at first sent their children to these schools, 
but’ they soon found out that the instruction given did not in any way improve 
their children except giving them a taste for fine clothes and no work, 


throughout these primary schools nothing useful is taught—a li tle -. spelling, 


@ very little reading and still less writing; add to it an und 
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EL addition and you behold a very finished education for the poor. 
» in these schools know little themselves beyond the bald, 
re know] a det they im ak hak ete tue: tore fit to go to schoo! than 
sar lak Bleae badser saan be hed for Ra. 4 oF Be. 8 a month, 


high emolument of the posts? I must beg leave to observe that 
ing more than this is necessary for the poor classes if they are to be 
out of the mire in which they are struggling and gasping for breath, 

Tfan at Ya effort to help the people is to be made, it is imperative that these 

reservoirs of education be purified and placed on a sounder 
Eeting to in charge of capable and trained teachers. Indeed, the village school- 
master ought to know even more than the city schoolmaster. Some knowledge 
of agriculture, surveying and imedicine he surely ought to possess, so that he may 
be able to teach something of agriculture and the laws of health. Such a 
schoolmaster is sure to be popular, and agriculturists would willingly send their 
oo : children.to him. The schoolmaster’s quarters must be neat and clean and his 
oe. pay must be not less than Rs, 20. Besides, he ought to be allowed to have a 
ss good plot of land rent free, so that he may be able to give practical lessons 
in agriculture and kindred subjects. The question of popular education seems 
tome to be of more importance than that of higher education, and is the most 
solemn, the most interesting, subject that can occupy the mind of the 
patriot, the legislator, and the Government.” 


88. “Itis a great pity that in spite of our advocacy of the claims of 
Muhammadans, the Educational Department still turns 

Muhammadans and the ag deaf ear to our complaints. Have the Muham- 
Edueational Department in madans no claim upon the Department? If so, why 


i? Sind. 
a "AL. Hag (48), 25th July, should they be made to contribute so largely to 


Eng. cols. the Local Fund? Is it just that the earnings and 
contributions of Muhammadans should be utilized for 
‘- the benefit of non-Muhammadans? Is it right that under a Government 


distinguished for justice the Muhammadans should fail to secure their due ? 
We have repeatedly urged upon the authorities that it is only natural that 
those who depend solely on Government service and who regard it as their 
ee birth-right should be unwilling that a single post should be taken from them 
— and given away to a Muhammadan. For this reason they do not even like 
eS that Muhammadans should qualify themselves for public service. This makes the 
ae Muhammadans disheartened and slow to take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to them. The Public Service Certificate Examination comes 
es. off on the 16th September next. We notice that the Educational Department 
has not nominated a single Muhammadan Examiner for the Shikdrpur Centre, 
There are nearly a dozen Examiners, and all of them are Hindus, which is a 
ae matter of rejoicing to Hindu candidates and of disappointment to Muhammadans, 
ak ~ If this is not trampling the rights of Muhammadans under foot, we should like to 
— “know what it is. How will Muhammadan candidates have the heart to work and 
appear for the examination? We earnestly appeal to the Honourable Mr, 
Giles, Director of Public Instruction, to move in the matter and direct 
= a due proportion of the Examiners may be selected from among the 
Muhammadans,” 


Railways. 


Pe: cal The grievances of the’ people regarding Railway travelling and the 
gay nae & : management of the authorities of the different 
~ Vani Railway Companies are so many and so varied that 

influential and responsible organs of public opinion 
ought to make it a point to make ceaseless and 
aly, Eng. cols accurate ntations to the Railway authorities 

as aa until the grievances are redressed. The point regarding 
1@ ‘passenge er trafic has often’ been pressed upon the attention of the Railway 

| iti ies $ as well as Gover pe te ‘coped time the replies vouchsafed are so 
Meme tr ol At a de d-at, and dissatisfied with, the way in 


red. The’ case of third-class 


‘and. vigorously - represented to 
8 some concessions should 
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have been made, but the greater the number of petitions and the stronger 
the arguments, the greater appear to be the chances of receiving vague and 
irresponsible replies thereto, If no representation is made of the grievances the 
Indians labour under, the reply of Government as well as the British public is 
that the fault of the Indian people lies in not making a proper and timely 
protest against any wrong done, or sought to be done, to them, and, on the 
other hand, if the case is constitutionally, loyally but emphatically put 
before the authorities, the patent reply is that the subject in question is under 
consideration, or that the Indian people have not attained that efficiency which 
warrants or justifies a departure from the policy followed in the past. As 
the ways of Providence are inscrutable, so the ways of the Railway authorities 
are many 2 time unintelligible. In the report of the Special Railway Commis- 
sioner, the attention of Government is directed to a number of Railway re- 
forms, among which the conveniences and comforts of the passengers are 
prominently mentioned, but the grievances of third-class passengers are 
not specially noticed. Sooner or later Government will have to remove these 
grievances, if the administration of Indian railways 1s to be satisfactory. Another 
most important point referred to by the Special Commissioner is the improve- 
ment in railway travelling, especially in the speed of the several passenger trains 
in India. Mr. Robertson cannot be said to be unfair in his observation that 
the speed of the trains is not as great as might have been expected in a country 
which has had the benefit of railway communication for nearly fifty years, and 
opines that on the main route the public have a right to expect that they shall 
be carried in a much shorter time from point to point than they now are. It 
cannot be said with reason that the passenger traffic is too poor to justify any 
higher rate of speed than obtains now. On the contrary, according to the facts 
and figures supplied by the Special Commissioner, the average number of 
passengers in a train is greater in India than in any other country in the 
world.......... Mr. Robertson thinks that a reasonably fast service would always 
result in an increase of revenue also. In his opinion a very material alteration 
of the speed of trains is necessary for the proper cultivation of the traffic, and 
he believes that the staff in India is quite capable and equipped to work trains 
with safety at a much higher speed.......... We therefore hope that the Rail- 
way authorities will earnestly and promptly pay attention to the suggestion 
of Mr. Robertson.”’ 


40. The Dholera correspondent of the Praja Bandhu writes :—It is much 

to be wished that the Government extended the 

A request to Government Ahmedabad-Dholka Railway line to Dholera. This 
to take ag os Ws the town was once a principal centre of trade in Gujarat 
gg ig, ety (64) ‘o¢i, and Kathidwar, but latterly owing to various causes 
July. : its trade has declined and its population is steadily 
, diminishing.. It is therefore incumbent upon Gov- 

ernment to make efforts to revive the lost prosperity of the town. At present 
Dholera is 35 miles distant from the nearest railway station. If this distance 
is covered by rail, it would not only be a source of great convenience 
to the people, but help to stimulate the trade of the town. The road from 
Dholera to Dhandhuka is in very bad repair. During the rainy season it is 
so full of mire as to become absolutely useless for a journey on foot.. The 
Mamlatdar’s Kacheri and the Sub-Judge’s Court being, however, located at 
Dhandhuka, people have frequently to go there on business and are compelled 
to use this road in spite of the numerous hardships which the journey involves. 
Government would confer a great boon upon the people by improving the condi- 
tion of this road. | 


, Uunicipalities. 


41. Pandharpur is looked upon as a sacred place by the Hindus, where two 

big fairs are held. every year. The local Municipality 

_ Alleged hardships of the levies a duty of four annas per head from the pilgrims 
errr BP a. Ae and visiting Pandharpur, but pays noadequate heed to secur- 
 Pandhari Bhushaw (123), ig their comfort and convenience. The rest-house 


22nd July. " > situate on the other side of the riyer is too small to 


nit ji tome accommodate a decent number of pilgrims eyen for a 
, CON 436—7 | 


met 


ours, The consequence of this is that at the Ashadhi fair, which is held in 
th ‘season when theriver is swollen and has to be crossed over in ferry 
R coe ich stop plying after sunset, pilgrims arriving late on the other side of 
the river are compelled to pass the whole night under a rainy sky withouta 
sheltering roof over their heads. Besides, the want of a permanent landing plat- 
form on either bank of the river and the absence of police arrangements on the 
ot to preserve order result in frequent accidents to the pilgrims, who make a 
ee rush towards the boat and fall into the water. The supply of water, too, during 
Ss the pilgrim season is far short of actualrequirements, The defective police 
ee arrangement at the gates of the temple frequently render it necessary for the 
pilgrims to sit in the open and to expose themselves to the inclemencies 
of the weather for hours and hours together before they find admission into 
the temple. The Municipality should therefore provide sheltered and roofed 
ces in front of the temple gates for the accommodation of pilgrims awaiting 
turn of admission into the sacred enclosure. Again, the conservancy 
_~ wheeled made by the Municipality for the pilgrims are most unsatis- 
factory and leave much to be desired. As the Municipality derives a large 
income from the pilgrims, itis but bare justice that it should spend a portion 
thereof in meeting the wants and lessening the inconvenience of those from 
whose pockets it is drawn. 


we 1 
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42, ‘*The Hyderabad Municipality is in a bad way. There is constant 
and serious friction between the President and a strong 
Affairs of the Hyderabad party of Municipal Councillors who are not over- 
me. . "i "Yig) 18th Jal much in love with him. ‘Things have come to such 
a, Eng. Pe ge %* a deplorable pass that, considering all circumstances, 
i we are decidedly of opinion that the Municipality 
should have the Collector of the District as its President........... We must say 
that in making the above suggestion we are far from casting a slur on Rao 
Bahadur Bilaram. We advceate the change as much on principle as on the 
ground of special local conditions. Of course our suggestion can only be 
carried out in the event of Divan Bilaram resigning of his own accord as, it is 

said, he wishes to do, being quite sick of the tactics of his opponents.” 


: 43. “We find the Al-Hagq suggesting that the reins of the Municipal 
ee | administration of Hyderabad should be taken up b 
ae St igpric ng (44), 20th July, the Collector. Would our contemporary have And 
os cated a reversion to the old system if a Muhammadan 
ae “ had been the President of the Munivipality, or if a Muhammadan fit for the office 
had been available? The suggestionis thus too transparent. It isa pity—a sore 
pity—that the Al-Hag should have allowed its sectarian feeling to blind itself 
i to what it owes to the city as a whole. When in places where there are 
"+ ..\ +~+~~official Presidents people are asking for their replacement by non-official Pre- 
a ~ sidents, here in Hyderabad, which can boast of so much education and talent, 
the Al-Hag is urging quite the reverse of it. Hyderabad has enjoyed the 
privilege of having a non-official President for a period of twelve years, To 
take away that privilege from it and put an official at the helm of the Munici- 
pal administration now will be a most retrogade step which the people will 
resent most strongly. 


et ee er is boly cesomnwtanioed ke the Pret wood ee 
ae public body circumstance e the Trust would have 
ew 7 Senator 7 City Improve long since profited by the bitter lessons of the past. But 
oe the poor on the Kennedy it seems the art of learning practical wisdom is the last 

to which the Board takes kindly......... Here is the 
j om (21), 26th atest instance of that practical unwisdom for which 
chal it has earned unenviable notoriety. It is in a fix 
a Where ant ae room \ for accommodating ger who are unhoused in the localities 
Elatan ) it is carrying on its operation ulling down houses, There is no 
rovision i © Act at all.o1 A pa » Sei ‘in the day the Board woke up to 
Erma si fem aeaitientince vine an Contes oie 
ow oot oA Tin th pont nstanc oe ¢ ow wise after the error, is pointed out 
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the brilliant idea struck one of its imaginative members, who, by the by, takes a 
pride in his originality that nothing could be better than housing those evicted 
from Dhobitalao and Lohar Chawl on the Kennedy Sea Face! The matter came 
up for consideration at the last Board meeting, when two minutes were read, of 
which the one from the redoubtable Sir James Wilcocks, the only official who 
thinks and acts most independently, is the most vigorous as it is also full of 
common-sense. Sir James protests against crowding the only locality in the 
town which serves as a healthy recreation ground for the people. TWhring the 
houseless poor there, who are most susceptible to pestilence, is to manufacture 
that disease and give it the greatest stimulus, and thereby to contaminate with 
its poison the only open space in the city hitherto uninfected! Did ever such 
an insane scheme emanate from the brains of an Improvement Com- 
mittee entrusted with the special duty of preventing plague and im- 
proving insanitary conditions’ It is to be hoped that public opinion on the 
subject will be strong enough to warn the Board against this insane project. 
There are half a dozen Trustees who cordially agree with Sir James in thinking 
that there lurks the greatest danger in the experiment, and it is to be hoped that 


their combined strength will be sufficient to knock on the head a scheme that 


is at once unwise and dangerous.’ 


45. It is a matter for gratification that the question of housing the poorer 
classes in the city is engaging the earnest attention 
of the City Improvement Board, Mr. Rebsch’s scheme 
of erecting semi-permanent chawls for the poor on the Kennedy Sea Face 
is admirably adapted to solve this problem and should therefore meet with 
cordial support on all hands. Itis to be feared, however, that the scheme 
will not meet with the approval of Europeans and of the better classes of 
natives who use that open space for erecting health camps for themselves 
during the season of plague, but we hope their objections to the proposal 
will not weigh with the Board. It is the poorer classes that fall victims to 
plague in very large numbers and have therefore the most urgent claim upon 
the attention of the Board. The better class of people can well afford to 
shift for themselves during an outbreak of theepidemic. For instance, they can 
go to live in other sanitary parts of the city such as Dadar or Matunga, but 
the poor classes-owing to want of means have no other alternative, even during 
the height of the epidemic, but to herd together in pestiferous hovels near 
their places of work. 


Gujardtt (16), 26th July. 


Native States. 


46. ‘Is it permissible for the critics of Lord Curzon’s Government to 
indulge in guesses about its policy ? May they con- 

_ Lord roy et impend- jecture what are the reasons aise — Lord Kitchen- 
re ee er to the happy valley of Kashmir s it mere curio- 
July, Ene. — rae. ee sity to see dg deers. and enjoy its beauties, which are 
st said to be enchanting, specially at this season P......... 

Is it permissible for us to guess, without, of course, creating any ‘ mischievous 
effects,’ that His Lordship contemplates spying out the nakedness of the land 
in order to avert external menace? Is it further permissible for us to inquire 


« 


about the duration of Lord Kitchener’s visit in.the happy vale? Or will it be 


that his departure there will synchronise with the arrival of Lord Curzon himself 
in the last week of September? And if so, is it furtuer permissible to put the 
question, whether any startling development or coup will be the result of the 
movements of these two principal stars of the Simla constellation? Who will 
be so obliging as*to answer our innocent queries and assure us that all our 
guesses are beyond the mark? Will it be this time the Pzoneer or the 
Civil and Military Gazette, which is so nearer the snowy summit of 
the Himalayas? Or will the Forvign Office condescend to gratify the 
country’s curiosity? May we expect a communiqué when Lord Kitchener's 
visit has ended and Lord Curzon’s has commenced ? Is a trysting point fixed 
on the line of the forward and backward journey to interchange views about 
the happy valley? What a lucky destiny for the Chief of Kashmir to have 
two such stars of the first magnitude as his honoured guests? And what 
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Asure: must he feel in bidding welcome to them most cordially one after the 
ther? “Whether our innocent curiosity is or is not satisfied, whether the 
foreign Office or the Civil and Military Gazette or the Pioneer proclaims 
f does not proclaim the true mission of the Dioskouri wrbi et orbi, we should 
) Zlad to learn that the entente cordiale betweeen the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and the Great Moghul of Simla continues undisturbed, and that there are 
no blazingapyrotechnics at the end of the year to illumine the darkening horizon 
of the North-West.” 


47, ** Public duty compels us to say, that the Maharaja of Kolhdpur does 

| | : not seem to exercise his independent and unbiassed 
Hcclesiastical controversies judgment in State affairs,......... The Vedokta con- 
at senie (1), 6th July ; orien J and the Rajopadhye case have already become 
Brahmodaya (160), 25th bywords. There now comes forth another contre- 
July. | temps, which in absurdity tops all the previous acts 
a i of the Kolhadpur Durbar. Mr. Vishnu Krishna Rash- 
ingkar, B.A., LL.B., a leading pleader in Kolhapur, has been, we hear, 
prohibited by the Khangi Karbhari from sending Naivedya or daily offering to 
‘the Shri Ambabai temple, and His Highness has confirmed the order. Our 
readers may perhaps like to know the history of this most extraordinary 
order. Mr, Rashingkar, who isa Deshastha Brahmin, married his daughter 
two years ago. A section of his community, headed by Pundit Maharaj, 
who recently figured in the Baba Maharaja Will case, objected to the 
marriage on some technical and really false grounds, and so Mr. Rashingkar, 

to make himself sure, secured the opinions of learned Shastris at Benares, 

| Nasik, Poona and other places, and also a permit for the marriage from 
Shri Shankaracharya. The marriage took place, and neither Mr. Rash- 
ingkar’s community nor Brahmins generally, nor any other religious 
authority, questioned it for the last two years. Pundit Maharaj anda few 
busybodies, however, seem to have suddenly remembered the affair a few days 

ago and applied to His Highness to put a ban on Mr. Rashingkar. What led 

to thissudden revival is a mystery, which we hope to solve in future. ‘lhe 

Naib Khangi Karbhari, who is, we learn, nota Brahmin himself, took the 
ecclesiastical authority upon himself and issuedthe ban by prohibiting the 
Naivedya sent daily by Mr, Rashingkar to the Ambabai temple! We do not 

think the goddess would starve if the offering is interdicted, but the step, 

oo we are told, is taken for quite another object, namely, to establish the Durbar’s 
' control over the temple as well as- to create. a precedent proving His Highness’ 
on supremacy in religious matters. The Maharaja, who hitherto posed as a 
aa religious reformer by initiating the Vedokéa ritual in his family, now wants 
ee apparently to play the more ambitious réle of a defender of Brahmin orthodoxy. 
Henry VIII, whose religious whims changed with his successive wives, was 


oo a 


oe “certainly not more inconsistent. Weadvise Mr. Rashingkar to propitiate the 
Be. Darbar rather than the goddess by sending the inierdicted Naivedya to the 
of palace instead of to the temple!” [The Brahmodaya writes in a similar strain, 
and observes that such interference on the part of the Maharaja in religious 
matters is likely tc prove detrimental to the interests of the State. | 


48. “* The Native State of Miraj (Junior) isone which is unfortunately des- 
i gaa ae ean _ tined to along minority. It was in 1898 that the 

_ Affairs in the Miraj (Juni- ~ jate Chief Shrimant Anna Saheb attained his majority 
eer (7), 26th July,. 8nd was installed on the gddi. But five or six months 
oleae © <2 after this he died, and the line was continued by the 
in of the present Chief, Baba Saheb, who is.at present only about 14 


old. and is married toa girl who is only nine. ‘The State, owing to the 
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29 
se Girajabai’s guardianship, As regards the first point of protest, we 
rankly admit that Girajabai’s arguments as set forth in her petition to the 
Governor of Bombay are not wholly convincing, though of course as the 
senior person of the ruling family she has a right to be heard in the matter, and 
the Political Agent cannot snub her as interfering 1n a matter in which she hag 
‘no business’ to interfere. The second point of protest is one on which she 
must not only be heard but allowed to have her views enforced as far as possible. 
The point is a delicate one and the situation is as follows:—Girajabai is 
the only living lady of the ruling house, She is ripe in years and experience, 
and is very nearly related to the young wife of the present Chief. She it was 
who was instrumental in bringing about the marriage and bore all the expenses 
of the bride’s family in the marriage, Under these circumstances it cannot be 

rded as a very extravagant demand on her part if she claims that her young 
grand daughter-in-law, who is also her great-grand daughter, should not be 
removed from her guardianship. But not only has the young child of nine been 
removed from the guardianship of Girajabai, but to make matters worse, 
she has not even been sent to her parents, but kept at Budgaon under a 
Kuropean governess. And it is upon this point that we feel very strongly. 
It is a point on which the Political Agent in his turn muy be fairly 
snubbed as pushing his interference beyond all reasonable bounds, ‘Those 
who are conversant with Hindu society can very effectively realise how 
absurd it is that a young Deccani Brahmin girl of nine years should be 
forced away from her natural guardians, such as her own parents and 
great grandmother, and should be kept under the tutelage of a stranger, 
and that stranger a European governess, whose status and eduszation may 
be judged from the fact that even under a scale of unlicensed patronage 
under the British Political administration of Native States she is not 
regarded as entitled to more than a salary of Rs. 250. And the irony of the 
situation is crowned by the justification put forth for this arrangement 
by the Political Agent and the Administrator in their personal interviews 
with Girajabai. The justification amounts to this, that the young girl’s 
moral and religious education was not properly looked after by Girajabai, 
a lady about. 70 years old and well-known for her strict piety! We believe the 
Political Agent and the Administrator take the Hindu society to be mere child- 
ren; or else they would not have put forward such a justification very seriously, 
Is it not making too great a demand upon our credulity to tell us that the 
religious and moral education of a young girlof nine will be better attended to 
under the supervision of a European governess than in the company of her own 
parents or her own great-grandmuther? And judging from Girajabai’s 
petition we have already had some indication as to how this system of bring- 
ing up the girl under English methods has worked. On this point we 
do not. wish to go into details but shall merely note that Girajabai has 
positively complained about certain occurrences which are regurded as 
unpleasant and repugnant to Hindu religion and Hindu manners and customs, 
The whole situation is so absurd and revolting that we wonder how Government 
tolerate it, especially in the face of the strong protest made by Girajabai.. The 
system of appointing European governesses to take charge of young boys and 
girls in the ruling families of Native States has been followed in a number 
of cases. But so far as we know, Girajabai has been the first to offer a 
determined opposition to it, and we trust that His Excellency Lord Northcote 
will be pleased to put down his foot upon the unlicensed encroachments of. the 
Political Agent even in the household affairs of Native Princes.” = ©: + 


49. The present system of appointing Karbharis in Native States is 

oe _. essentially faulty. The sooner, therefore, it is reform- 

’ Appointment of Karbharis ed the better will it be for the welfare of the people 
in Lyrae oe Hiané aa of Kathidwdr. Under the present system, any man 
(64), 26th July. "y ~who happens to be in the good graces of the Agency 
ee authorities is selected as Karbhari. Such Karbharis as 
@ rule carry on the administration in an-arbitrary and high-handed manner, and 
if the chief ventures to intervene they at oncé intimidate him into silence by 
thréatening to report against him to the Agency. The bést way to remedy this 
evil is for Government to issue strict ‘instructions to‘the Agency authorities not 
Gor, 436—8 
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ube the discretion of Chiefs in the selection. of their 
sort of undue pressure or influence to bear upon them 
of their own for referment, The manner in 
gent interfere in the selection of Karbharis is 
m n this connection we cannot help expressing our 
rise that t me "of such a straightforward officer as Mr. Quin, 
ia | aint Etat ou have Aran a deal of khatpat in respect of the recent ap- 
- pointmen: mat to the Divanship of a First Olass State in Kathidwaér. 


We are surprised to find that the high-handed and oppressive 
conduct of Balsinhji, the Thakor of Wadhwan, 
is steadily connived at by the Agency even during 
the regime of an upright administrator like Mr. 
ooo (64), 26th July. Quin. Countless are the hardships which the Thakor’s 
ae ‘Ge: subjects have to endure. The Thakor squanders their 
Bea) hard- earned money in bestowing costly presents upon favourite menials and upon a 
seof depraved youths whom he always keeps about his person for immoral pur- 
poses, Recently the Thakor visited a number of villages with a view to extort 
money from the poor agriculturists thereof by assaulting and otherwise oppressing 
them. Instances have come to light of villagers having committed suicide to 
-@scApe oppression at the hands of the Thakor, and in this connection the death 
by suicide of a cultivator in the Rimpdra village is worth being inquired 
into by the Agency authorities. The Thakor is “impotent and is now and 
making efforts to set up a spurious heir. There is good reason to 
believe that Colonel Hunter was actuated by private motives of his own to 
encourage the Chief in his career of oppression and immorality. At present also 
people are led to suspect that the Agency authorities deceive Government by 
| submitting favourable reports about him in order to compass their own selfish 
yas : sega 
a | : I ntelligence extracted from the Press. 
- 51, The Udwada correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 
news of the judgment of the High Court in the appeal 
- Rejoicings at Udwida jn, 12 the Udwada Fire Temple case which was received 
eonnection with the decision here by wire has thrown the Parsis of Udwdda into a 
of the High Court in the ferment of delight and excitement. Prayers were 
ebay Vart Temp ws case. Ofered by the priests for their success in the suit and 
and 29th el gal Scr hee. the purity of British justice was the theme of 
oe Akhbér-c- ar (52), OOF universal praise in the town, A Jashan ceremon 
ae July; Jém-e-Jamshed (20), was performed at the Fire Temple in celebration of the 
i we July, event at which Dastur Khurshedji Minocherji, the 
Ee . head priest of Udwada, presided. The meeting was 
pet ly attended, and at the termination of the ceremony Dastur Khurshedji 
an address in which he dwelt on the blessing of justice enjoyed by the 
Se ai ‘and rich alike under the benign British raj, and paid a warm tribute 
o.oo praise to Sir Lawrence Jenkins and Mr. Justice Aston for protecting the 
ae time-honoured rights of the humble Anjuman of Udwada from being trampled 
_ under foot. Dastur Khurshedji then remarked that it was a curious 
oo a io that the day on which the meeting was held was according to the 
a fDalendar the day of Rasna or the Angelof Truth. In conclusion, Dastur 
dji «hang Mee for the continped prosperity of British rule, and for the 
victor itish flag, and hoped that the Zoroastrian community may 
ce —. contiz ie to live fox flourish under its benign protection. Mobed Dorabji 
 Badhwa hi aving spoken in the same strain, the proceedings terminated. [ Most 
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ADS’ ‘of the week approve of the judgment of the © High Court in 
Fire Temple case and give vent to sentiments similar to those 
aM y Dastur Khurshedji at the above meeting.) 

Seams... We mers r that a movement has been set on foot in Bombay to collect 
ge iti a aud © a Fe aa with a view to present a public 
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58. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—It is 
satisfactory to note that the police here are I 

Raid ona gambling den at vigorous efforts to put a stop to the pernicious form 
Ahmedabad by the local 94+#g speculation known as Jota patia, which at present 


Police. ‘ =. fe . 
J hed (20), 28th Widely prevails in the city. On the 27th July, Mr. 
pense Phillips, District Superintendent of Police, with a 


party of policemen paid a surprise visit to the 
premises where the speculators generally do congregate. About 69 persons 
were taken into custody and compelled to surrender their account books, The 
building was then searched and a number of account books, telegraph forms 
and a quantity of cash were found. The city was thrown into a ferment of 
excitement and panic in consequence of these proceedings of the police and 
about two thousand people gathered round the building. The persons arrested 
pte be formally placed upon their trial before the City Magistrate on 4th 

ugust, ; 


M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd August 1903. 
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YONFIDENTIAL.] 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whetherthe facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 8th August 1903. 
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— List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903.) 


’ 


ae a sad 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
| n. 
ENGLISH. ) 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ..., John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ™ eee 240 
Dail Telegraph andi Poona ... sf ka »»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman ; 48; for ] 
, a Hereld. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. a _ 
3 | Eastand West ......| Bombay... _—,,.| Monthly... —...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 bas 500 
5 | Kardchi Chronicle .»-| Karachi .. wi: a bts ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —... 400 
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| Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
inielic, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


a G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
« List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI[ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
tthe accent is left out, and the short a (4.= % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
‘been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


! En agrtag or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


» The figures. giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the. 
iiline, are nob guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Public Administration. = 8 ~—°" 


1. The political attitude of the leading nations of Europe towards Asiatic 
et countries will in the present century undergo a 
Kesart (11 1) ‘4k Av g. change. It is difficult to foretell the direction of this 
change. Those who want to understand it must needs 
be acquainted with the past political antecedents of the various Huropean 
countries. It is only clever and astute politicians who are able to do this and 
to guide the ship of State clear of all shoals and rocks. Fortunately for 
England, she can boast of such a statesman in Lord Curzon, who, at present, 
sways the destinies of this country. The political importance of India 
to England cannot be overrated. It is the possession of India which gives 
England her present unique position among the nations of the earth. India is 
in fact the pivot of British dominion in the East, and if she were by any 
mischance to be lost to England, the position of the latter in the scale of 
nations will be immediately lowered: nay, her very independence will be 
jeopardised, and her Colonies will fall off from their allegiance to her. Eng- 
land is therefore bound to keep her hold on India, cost what it might. It is an 
idle grandmother’s tale to say that the British conquered India with the 
benevolent object of securing the emancipation of the latter, and that they 
would voluntarily retire from the country when that blessed consummation 
is once achieved. The fact is that the very law of national growth compelled 
the British to acquire dominion in regions outside Great Britain. There have 
been instances in history of nations and empires falling into decay for want of 
legitimate expansion and healthy growth. Expansion is thus the very condition 
of the healthy political existence of nations. 1f England and Russia, for in- 
stance, are unable to expand their dominion abroad, they will begin to decay. 
How England can extend her dominion in Asia is thus a most vital problem 
in the eyes of British statesmen like Lord Curzon. In fact, this is the keynote 
of Lord Curzon’s foreign policy in the East. This is also the secret of 
the Viceroy’s desire to acquire Kashmir, Thibet, &c., which are so favourably 
situated in point of climate that the British race can plant prosperous colonies 
there. It is becoming increasingly impossible to maintain British dominion in 
India solely by the sword. The scattered British garrison in the country will 
find it difficult to keep a population of 30 crores in effective check. This was 
possible so long as the people of India were plunged in dense ignorance. 
Before the awakening spirit of union and enlightenment, might will not always 
prevail. Great Britain must, therefore, find a suitable region in Central Asia 
for purposes of colonization. Lord Curzon is anxious to have a permanent 
British garrison in the salubrioas table-lands of Thibet, Kashmir and the 
Pamirs, and His Excellency is apparently bent upon securing this object by 
staying on in India for a couple of years more, 


2. ‘“General’’ Botba’s letter, addressed to a friend in England and 
published i# extenso in some newspapers, reveals the 
Comments upon the letter crookedness of British policy towards conquered 
OF General lominn Times Peoples, The views expressed by Botha may not be 
palatable to Englishmen but will find a sympathetic 
Kél (107), 7th Aug. response in the hearts of Indians. The latter have 
had ample experience of the ways of the British; 
they know, for instance, how their rulers. are in the habit of claiming the 
support of public opinion in India for many of' their acts, and how, as the 
- result of this policy, many a measure, inherently distasteful to our countrymen, 
is thrust upon them “in their own interest”. What Botha says about Mr, 
Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa may fitly apply to the tours of Indian 
Viceroys and, Governors. The information collected by Mr, Chamberlain and 
by exalted British functionaries in India is generaily far from representing the 
‘actual trend of public opinion. Ifthe Boers, again, cannot understand where all 
the money voted by the British nation for the rehabilitation of their farms can 
have really gone, the Indians are blissfully ignorant about the actual utilisation 
-of the large sums of money sanctioned as remissions of land revenue in years of 
famine! What Botha says about Boer representation in the Council Boards of 
“the Transvaal holds true of the so-called -representation of Native opinion in the 
CON 447em3 | seis, | 


- 


a 


Henig earaerl Cemnoils. . Such a state of things.is tolerated by our country- 
use they are powerless to alter it, but it is a mistake to suppose that 
promotes contentment among the people. Tn many respects the present condi- 
oe Boers resembles our own, and if they are anxious to improve it, let 
them take lessons from some of our leaders. The first lesson they must learn is 
to start a. body like veghoage i 5 Congrem, pone of fo rag un- 
—s | employed persons in n is body should meet periodically, 

te mesolutions and present memorials to the authorities that be. If tho ve 
= want more detailed instruction in the art of constitutional agitation, they had 
better send over a deputation to India. 


“ The correspondence just issued on the subject of the increased pay to 
The question of the cost of the British soldier shows that the present Viceroy is an 
ies oe tn the Britiah C@rnest and courageous defender of the Indian tax- 
soldier's pay in India. payer against the insatiable exactions of the Home 
Jém-o-Jamshed (20), 8rd authorities. It also shows how feebly and imperfectly 
4 Ang., Eng. cols.; @ujardts the Secretary of State for India in Council discharges 
(16), 2nd Aug., Bng. cols his functions as a trustee and defender of Indian inter- 
ests........... In order to put the whole case as succinctly as possible before the 
reader, we shall first state the facts. Without previous consultation with the 
Secretary of State for India, the War Office decided to increase the scale of pay 
of the British soldier, and fixed the amount chargeable to India in respect of 
pra increase at a net sum of £786,000 per annum. The Secretary of State, on 
t of = intimation to this effect, telegraphed the terms of the demand to 
the o Fivero The Viceroy telegraphed a reply in which he set forth eight 
grounds of objection to the War Office claim, and urged that at least half of the 
increased charge ought to be undertaken by the Imperial Exchequer. Without 
any further communication with the Indian Government, the Secretary of 
State j in Council calmly proceeded to act as if the India Office were a go-between 
whose duty it was to effect an amicable settlement between the two parties. 
It abandoned some of the contentions of the Indian Government, and actually, 
in presenting them to the War Office, volunteered to supply the latter with 
arguments to demolish the case of its own partner—an odd way of doing busi- 
ness, but too characteristic of the British official as we know him in all the 
Departments of the State. Furthermore, it’ set before the War Office an 
entirely different set of propositions and arguments from those which had been 
suggested by the Government of India. Having thus thrown away a part of 
aa the case as presented by the Government of India, the Secretary of State 
a informed the heen of what he had done and coolly asked them to favour 
him ‘with any arguments or opinions in support of the case which they might 
wish to add. What wonder that the Indian Government, finding that a 
large part of the case had been abandoned by the Secretary of State, ‘ dedlined 
oo — to furnish him with arguments and opinions on a case which was not theirs but 
so ee, ’ and replied that it-was ‘ unnecessary that they should re-state those pro- 
a positions which in paragraphs 4,4, and 8 of the India Office letter to the War 
a Office His Lordship had not mot been able to-endorse.’.......... Lord Curzon, in 
aa opposing: ‘the War Office demand, had presented a case on behalf of India with 


m). .., a terseness and cogency of reasoning which itis impossible to praise too highly. 
eS _ Mand dt iis really painful to contemplate that it was, instead of being strengthened 
es by the cht of Indian interests at Whitehall, deliberately abandoned, and 

that, ‘too, without consulting the Viceroy!.......... What chance is there of 

 Gndia getting justice when the Secretary of State for India himself would 
sweaken:the position: of ‘the Indian _ aaa laa and -help the Imperial Govern- 
ment ‘to- ‘Squeeze ‘as much out of the country as possible? Does this case 
ed justify India in asking for a radical change in the constitution of 
cher Government? Js not Parliamentary control over the Government of 


_Andia—whatever it may mean in the Statute Book—reduced to a farce 
3 and .@vhum ug? And->is it not time now that those who are entrusted with 
her interests shouldilearn to do their husiness -betier if India is to be kept 
ee < oyaliand|law-abiding ? Will Lord George Hamilton be surprised, if India, on 
ee Bre = mi cantata ram HE business, Sa prevens a,wish to see him 
a anof her interest 0 imnpefenty ?” >” [Fhe 


- 


Gujardti, writing in a similar strain, observes: ‘ If Lord George Hamilton and 
‘his colleagues are not prepared to zealously watch the interests of the 
country which pays them so liberally, we think they had better resign. If 
the India Office is powerless to make its voice heard on such occasions, we 
really fail to see the necessity of keeping up that expensive but useless establish- 
ment. Lord Curzon, however, deserves the thanks of the people for the manner in 
which his Government endeavoured to resist the perpetration of an act of 
financial injustice. But the War Office had already arrived at their decision, 
and his Excellency’s protest was rendered still more impotent by the 
inexplicable timidity which was tbroughout exhibited by Lord George 
Hamilton,’’| 


4, The meeting under the presidency of Sir Charles Dilke to protest 
iis ik against the proposal to charge India with a portion 
to make India contmibite a Of the cost of the army in South Africa has already 
portion of the cost of the been held. By no means the least satisfactory feature 
Sonth African garrison. of that meeting was the part taken in it by Lord 
Votce of India (14), 8th Welby, who, with the authority pertaining to the 
mre President of the Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
emphasised the fact that the Commission had unanimously come to the con- 
clusion that no further taxation should be put upon India. The payment to be 
made under Lord Alverstone’s award, together with the proposed contribution 
towards the South African regiments, would put a burden of something like 
£1,186,000 on the revenues of India! It is reported that Lord Curzon’s 
Government has already protested emphatically against the proposal, And well 
it might : for the increase of military expenditure, awarded and proposed, would 
more than swallow up a surplus such as the Finance Member was able to show 
ina prosperous year like the Coronation year. Sir Edmund Elles placed before 
the Imperial Legislative Council in March last a statement on the strength of 
which he contended that, whereas the percentage of total military expenditure 
to revenue for the four years ending with 1898-99 was 25°56, the percentage 
for the. succeeding four years was only 21°19. With a million and more 
added to the expenditure, how will the Military Member confront the critics 
whom he endeavoured to confound five months ago? How, after all, 
are the troopsin South Africa to be utilised by India in an emergency? Not 
by employing them on the North-West Frontier, Mr. Brodrick explained in the 
House of Commons that those troops would be required to replace the garrisons 
in the plains from which troops maintained in India might be despatched to 
the frontier. It is not necessary, therefore, that the troops tu be placed at our 
disposal should be fit for the field. And it is to maintain regiments in South 
Africa, which are not expected to fight for us but to preserve order in the country 
in an emergency, that we are asked to contribute £400,000 a year! Can we not 
rely.on native troops for that purpose ? ‘The real nature of the proposal becomes 
still more plain when we learn all that is expected of the regiments to be stationed 
in South Africa. Mr. Brodrick hopes that the soldiers employed there, find- 
ing the climate better than the Indian climate, will settlein South Africa— 
and ‘that isa great advantage.’ We have to pay £400,000 a year to enable 
soldiers to marry and. multiply and colonise a part of the Empire where 
coloured subjects are persecuted, and to come to India to maintain order in the 
plains perhaps once in half a century! Could any proposal be put forward 
which is to be more emphatically condemned?” 


5. “There seems some remote chance yet, according to the latest tele- 
Seisn-i-Hied (21) ona Sint, Shab our precious Secretary of State and the 
sa ree (21), 2nd ‘War Offica at Home will not be allowed to foist 
this iniquitous burden upon India if Lord Curzon 
puts down his foot firmly and says ‘No.’.......... This,time His Lordship has 
to confront not only Indian opinion which, it is ryeful - to have -to 
say, he has at times, when it suited bis opportunism, wholly disregarded 
with all the refined plausibilities of which he is such a master, but also 
the opinion of Anglo-India, specially of the powerful commercial classes 
whom he has been sedulously pampering all.these years past in order that 
they may hold themselves aloof from Indian agitation and enable him to carry 
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% ‘projects of reform........... Knowing as we now do His Lordship 
ellenigh five years, we will venture to say that nothing more must be 
da from him beyond: some kind of fan-faronnade or high sounding 
irishea-before the question is hustled out of the pale of Indian finance. Our 
uspicion is that Lord George Hamilton, the humble and obedient servant of 
the Oabinet, is playing into the hands of bis colleagues. Weshould bear in 
mind that the prerogation of Parliament is near at hand. And our experience 
of the past informs us that whenever crucial matters vitally affecting India’s 
‘welfare and interest are at stake, the policy of procrastination has been 
‘most successfully employed to circumvent Indian agitation. A variety of 
pretexts, of a most plausible character, are urged to allay for the mo- 
ment the indignation and angry passions aroused by some unjust and iniquitous 
posal recklessly put forward. Inquiry, consultation, necessity of ascertaining 
the-views of the Government of India, and so forth, have invariably been pleaded 
to allay the excitement and the heat of the moment. The interval between 
the formulation of the proposal and the adjournment of Parliament is occupied 
with such devices as these. It is astute Fabian policy pure and simple, albeit 
cleverly masked, but it is no credit to the political ethics of British statesmen. 
No sooner is Parliament adjourned, than the mask is easily thrown off and the 
final policy which may have been originally determined upon is slowly put into 
‘execution. The Imperial ukase goes forth. The Secretary of State allows 
himself to become the humble channel of the disagreeable communication, 
‘and the Indian people are made to submit to the new despotism with sullen 
resignation. . Parliament thereafter can do little. It is loth to disturb 
accomplished facts, unless the facts be of so intolerable and scandalous a 
character as to raise a storm, force a debate, and bring an end to them, as was 
the case with the Vernacular Press Act of odious memory. In the present 
ease the reader has to bear in mind that the Parliamentary session will soon be 
adjourned, in all probability within a fortnight at the latest, if not earlier. 
Cabinet Ministers will be relieved then from the torment of being incessantly 
‘questioned in both Houses of Parliament. They will not have to exercise their 
usual art of tergiversation, equivocation and what not to ward off disagreeable 
and most inconvenient interpellations. At the best they will go to the hustings 
and gloss over the true facts before their constituencies, which, of course, 
cannot be expected to ascertain these for themselves and judge by the clear 
light of their own intellect instead of the light artfully held out to 
them.......... ' We shall, therefore, await with curiosity the line of action which 
the Cabinet will take when Parliament is adjourned. And we shall be even 
more curious to know what prodigies of independent and courageous statesman- 
ship ‘the greatest of Viceroys’ may- achieve in this direction to justify the 
sacred trust which has been reposed in him. Whether His Excellency will 
accept the plea of emergency and the rest of the hollow plausibilities with 
‘which we have been made familiar, or zealously safeguard the true interests of 
the country, remains to be seen. It will be the severest test which will try 
-his statesmanship, and we may unhesitatingly declare that he will stand or 
fallas a statesman in the estimation of all India by the manner in which 
‘-be.emerges from this trying ordeal. It is by far the most momentous problem 
‘that he has been called upon to solve during his entire career as Viceroy.” 


' 6. Weare glad to find that the agitation against the proposed imposition 
~~ Mahrdtta (7), 2nd Aug.; Of & financial burden on India on account of the 
‘Kesaré (111), 4th Aug.; South’ African garrison continues and grows in 
Dokamata (114), 3rd Aug. volume, A meeting was heldin London on the 30th 
“ultimo under the presidency of Sir Charles Dilke for protesting against the 
sontemiplated injustice to India, and there are indications of the whole of the 
‘and some members of the Conservative party agreeing to oppose the 
Government on this point, The present question of India’s contribution to 
“the maintenax ce of a British garrison in South Africa raises both the issues 
lave been always contested in all discussions relating to the Indian 
y charges: first, whethor the present strength of the Indian army 
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itimate requirements of India, and secondly, the 
ry/ Gost Of 12,500 British soldiers should be charged 
at is one of detail rather than of principle, and 
) first. According to Mr. Brodrick’s proposal,’ out 


13 


of the 25,000 British troops that are to be stationed in South Africa as a 
anent garrison, 12,500 will be always definitely ear-marked for service 

in India. They are to be kept available to India in a sense different from 

the one in which we may suppose, for instance, that any part of the British army 

stationed in England, or at Malta or Gibraltar is at present available to 

India......... The Indian Government can have them at any time they like, with- 

out, we suppose, so much as asking anybody’s permission for their use. Now one 

can of course understand this difference in the conditions of use of these 12,500 

British troops to India. But the real question is, does India want this addi- 

tional strength to her standing army,? The simple answer is that in truth 

it is not India but the Empire that needs these 12,500 British troops in South 

Africa, and their use for India in the event of an emergency is simply an 

ingenious pretext for laying India under contribution to bear its extra cosi. 

No one, even if gifted with a fantastic imagination, can say that there will be 

another mutiny in India. But even making that absurd supposition, we may 

further remember that since the mutiny the Indian army has been so organised 

and strengthened that the Government of India can deal with any similar con- 

tingency without any aid from England.......... And even if a mutiny does break 

out, and the Indian army be found insufficient, it can be easily supposed that the 

British army in England will be able to send out any number of battalions 

required, If, therefore, any additional British troops are required, they are 

required either for defending India against a foreign invasion, or for the use of 

the British Empire in places with reference to which India will be a convenient 

depdt or a base of military operations. In the former case the cost of the 

employment of the troops necessary for the occasion may be reasonably charged 

to India. But we must bearin mind that an addition of 12,500 troops to the 

standing army of India will be but a partial measure in that direction. if India 

is invaded by Russia, the standing army in India will be nowhere, and she will 

have to invoke aid from England, and also to raise volunteer troops within her 

own limits. Fear of foreign invasion, therefore, cannot bea valid justification 

for Mr. Brodrick’s proposal. For if that were so, any proposal for a due provi- 

sion against the contingency would have emanated from the Government of India 

in the first instance and not from the British War Office. The only conceivable 

purpose, therefore, for which the 12,500 British troops out of the new South Afri- 

can garrison will be,if ever, really needed, must be the protection of the interests 

of the British Empire as distinguished from those of India. And colour is obviously 

given to such a supposition by the fact that by showing the 12,500 British troops 

as being definitely available for service in India, Mr, Brodrick has to that extent 

secured a reduction of anincrease inthe British army, which increase under 

expert military advice, supported by the overwhelming force of public opinion, 

he would have been compelled to make in order to completely secure the newly 

acquired country in South Africa. If Mr. Brodrick’s intention was really to 

create a military depét in South Africa, in which economy would be combined 

with the convenience of both England and India, then the establishment of the 

depét would have to be accompanied by a proportionate reduction in the 

present strength of the British army in India. Again, if India is to be made 

permanently chargeable for the 12,500 troops which may be useful to her on 

very rare occasions, we do not see why the Empire in its turn should not 

permanently pay a part of the cost of at teast that portion of the Indian army 

which has been so often utilised for Imperial purposes outside India, inasmuch 

as it is practically a reserve always available for service in any part of the 

Empire. lor, as admitted by the Welby Commission in their report, India has 

often despatched portions of her own garrison for service in expeditions in which 

she had not the slightest interest, and that in fact India providesin the East a 

reserve force which can promptly and effectively be used in aid of the 

British policy in the East. And yet we know that England pays no portion 

of the cost of that reserve. If this be regarded equitable upon the ground ) 

that India may have her compensation elsewhere, we do not see why the. 

same argument should not be made applicable to the present case of the so-. 

called reserve of troops for India in South Africa,*and why weshould not’ 

contend that even if the proposed South . African garrison may on rare’ 

ceaioni prove usefyl to India, South Afriea had aotually hor compensation in 

advance when an Indian contingent saved Natal from Boer invasion and yet no 

con 447——4 & 
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demand: was made for a pecuniary, contribution from the British Government 
“beyond the actual charges of effective service. In the face of these facts the 
Re, ee aeration argenion India is quite unjustifiable.” [The 
tlar remarks. | 
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gaat remained idle when Mr. Brodrick is threatening to 
of EER AAO7), 7 Bag. impose an unjust burden uponthem. Lord Curzon has 
communicated their unwillingness to bear the charge to Lord George Hamilton 
by sending a telegraphic yy re to the latter. It does not follow, however, 
that Lord George will, in his argument with the War Office, make any use of 
the brief prepared for him by the Viceroy. At least he does not appear to 
have done so in a similar recent case. Low can such a Secretary of State then 
with propriety be called the guardian of India’s interests? The organ of the 
British Congress Committee, while commenting on Lord George’s action in this 
latter case, plainly gives His Lordship to understand that instead of defenaing 
India’s interests in such a lukewarm manner he had better resign his post or 

‘ lose the India Office altogether. Of course such plain speaking will not by 

- gny means stop the Secretary of State from serving this country in his own wa 

as long as British rule in India endures. One redeeming feature of the situation, 
however, is that the Viceroy has duly placed our case before the Secretary 
of State. The Bombay Presidency Association, too, have, through their Presi- 
dent, sent a telegram protesting against the threatened injustice of saddling India 
with the cost of the South African garrison. Tne Association intended, it is 
said, to convene a public meeting under their auspices, but it has been decided 
to convene it later on through the Sheriff. But who cares for such public 
meetings and telegrams of protest r 


8, ‘Lord Curzon’s Government have expressed to Messrs. Brodrick and 

a | Co., of which, by the way, the Right Hon. Lord George 

= Pb ce ae (20), 8th Hamilton seems to be a partner, their emphatic dis- 

; oe approval of the proposal about saddling India with 

further military expenditure. It, of course, remains to be scen what effect the 

attitude of the Government of India produces on the Defence Committee of 

the. Cabinet and the War Office. ‘The country hopes that in this matter, at 

least, Lord George Hamilton will think it his duty to support the view taken 

by Lord Curzon’s Government, especially in view of the unanimity of public 

inion on the subject beth in India and in England. It would be worse than a 

| blunder if the guardian of Indian interests in the Cabinet fails to back up the 

ey Indian Government, and throws up or weakens their case, ashe did in the 

matter of the controversy about the increased pay to the British soldier. Indeed, 

it is hard to imagine how he can surrender his position without betraying the 

eS interests he is appointed to guard and protect. TheSecretary of State for India 

ne will have particularly no reason to fear that the soundness of his judgment in 

— . ~ defending and supporting the attitude of Lord Curzon’s Government will be 

- ghallenged, inasmuch as his position will be fortified by the support of so 

eminent a military authority as Lord Kitchener, who it must be presumed has 

concusred in the Viceroy’s views. No one could be better qualified to give his 

Qpinion in the matter than the present Commander-in-Chief of the Indian 

Army, who has intimate knowledge of the wants of India as much ag of the 

Empire at large. Even Mr. Brodrick will have no hesitation in bowing to the 
Opinion of so eminent an authority.” 


~~ 9, “Last week encoura ns. Rony Seg tg kas from South Africa 
ss to the effect that the Colonies are in want of coolie 
Fee ore South Africa _— labour, and that the Home Government are bent 
- Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 4th upon obtaining better treatment for the Indians at 
“Bog. cols; ~Native. the hands of the white colonists, It was announced 
Sth Ang= on Monday last that Lord Milner had requested 
Mr. Chamberlain to use his influence to secure 10,000 
ian coolies for railway: work ; and that the Colonial Secretary had replied that 
® was improbable that the Indian Government would consent, unless certain 
aM" ad : —_ eal e " 2 in’ the : | it r | | t of “the Asiatics were effected.... coccece 
"George Hamilton, itis said;‘has refused to entertain Lord Milner’s request’ 
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for the importation of 10,000 coolies into the Transvaal until the existing re- 
gulations against Indians arerelaxed. It is not necessary to say how deeply 
the people of India feel themselves indebted to Lord George Hamilton for the 
strong attitude he has at last adopted.......... There could be no doubt as to the 
justice of the claims put forward by Lord George Hamilton; and all India 
expecis that he will not be tempted to give way or to compromise those 
claims for the sake of obliging the Colonies, We feel that the time has at last 
come when a: little firmness will obtain for the Indians that redress for which 
wey have been pleading for so long, but in vain so far.” [The Native Opinion 
makes somewhat similar comments, | 


10. “Mr. Chamberlain, in his vigorous despatch addressed to the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, had backed up the lascar’s case 
Indian lascars and the with unanswerable arguments. But his appeal to the 
—e Commonwealth.+ Proclamation of 1858 and the emphatic expression of 
ujarats (16), 2nd Aug., hi ; : , 
Eng. cols; Jdm-e-Jamshed Dis regret at the action of the Commonwealth in 
(20), 4th Aug., Eng. cols. dissociating themselves so completely from the obli- 
gations and policy of the Empire seem to have had 
no effect on the Federal Ministry now in power. Sir Edmund Barton’s Cabinet 
is as obstinate as ever. ‘They have firmly declined to reconsider their decision 
regarding the non-employment of lascars on mail steamers, The reasons ad- 
vanced for this refusal are as ridiculous as they are frivolous, and compare 
badly with the statesmanlike position taken up by Mr. Chamberlain in his 
famous despatch. How the purity of the Anglo-Saxon race can be preserved 
by proscribing the lascars from mail steamers or how it is endangered by their 
employmert is more than one can understand. The lascars are well known for 
their exemplary sobriety, patience and amevability to discipline and control. 
They cannot possibly be a source of moral danger to British or Australian 
seamen or defile the springs of moral purity in the Commonwealth. On the 
contrary, some of their virtues ought to be an excellent object-lesson to 
British seamen.......... But all argument is wasted when the Federal Ministr 
allow themselves to be dominated by electioneering considerations rather than 
by a reasoned and broad-minded policy. ‘They are afraid of the Labour Party ; 
but it is, indeed, a pity that the decision of large Imperial questions should be 
influenced by considerations of local and ephemeral importance. We 
trust Mr. Chamberlain will stand firm. Let the Commonwealth maintain its 
own mail service and learn from costly experience the lessons of a narrow-mind- 
ed and parochial policy.”” |The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar comments. | 


11. “The reply which the Australian Commonweath has vouchsafed to 
Sp Sinks Cee t? Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch of the 17th April last on 
Kes ari (111) CO Aue, the subject of the employment of Indian lascars in 
ws the mail service is a clear and emphatic negative and 
is calculated to put a man of the Colonial Secretary’s spirit on his mettle. 
The refusal of the Commonwealth to accede to the employment of lascars is 
based on two grounds: first, the purity of the white race has to be preserved ; and 
secondly, the recruitment of sjuropean seamen has to be encouraged........., 
We thus find that our rejoicings at the good luck of the Indian lascars were 
rather premature. The Commonwealth’s rejoinder shows that the controversy 
is yet aliveand there is a likelihood that Mr, Chamberlain might once more do 
what he has done on several occasions before, viz., kneel before the Colonies.......... 
Mr. Chamberlain does not love the Indian lascar for his own sake, and for 
aught we know he may be regarding the latter asa necessary evil. The tall 
talk he has indulged in, in his despatch, about the sanctity of the obligations 
undertaken towards the British Indians by the Crown is deceptive, for even 
at the present juncture we have to put up with another scandal, viz., the treat- 
ment of the Indians in the Transvaal, in respect of which the Colonial Secre- 
, if he was really sincere in his sentiments about the sanctity of the Crown’s 
obligations, would have acted altogether otherwise than, he is at present doing, 
But the secret of the Colonial Secretary’s love for the lascar lies in the fact that 
he is more trustworthy, more seaworthy, and at the same time less costly than 
the white seaman. He serves to make the mail service between the different. 
parts of the sia alae ie and more economical.” |The Kesaré 
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, “42. India is literally crushed under a heavy burden of extravagant 
“| military expenditure which is being steadily increased 
BA 0 corre Lg apie from time to time. Her army is at present lying in a 
Doon Mant (57) 4th po gm state of inactivity, and there is no early prospect of its 
ita being required for active service in the country. The 
Jovernment being naturally anxious to justify the unconscionably heavy outlay 
of military expenditure are always busy devising means whereby to convince 

ae Indian spat that the army is profitably employed somewhere or other. 
Pe dence itis that we hear so frequently of expeditions in the North-West, 
a and of the employment of Indian contingents in active service -outside India. 
a Past experience, however, having shown the dangers of an attempt to extend 
the Indian frontier on the North-West, the military advisers of the Indian Gov- 
ernment are at present casting wistful glances in another direction, viz., towards 


ee 


ss ; Thibet; Everything is in preparation for an expedition into that region, and the 
sanction of the Home Government for the purpose is being anxiously awaited. 


\ Victory over the ''hibetans, however, does not appear to be easy of accomplish- 
ment. It is true that the Thibetans are ill-equipped with weapons of modern 
warfare, but they are a hardy race and nature has endowed their country with 
impregnable natural defences which may enable them to overmatch an invading 
army in spite of heavy odds. Besides, it is doubtful if Indian troops can 
stand the extreme cold of that snowy plateau. To us it is simply astounding 
that the Indian Government should have launched with a light heart upon an 
enterprise which is likely to prove as fruitless as it is unrighteous, and which, even 
if carried to a succéssful issue, promises no substantial benefit to this country. 
[The Deen Mani makes somewhat similar comments. ] 


| * 18. The Maratha nation had at one time a vigorous growth. The Mara- 
ae thas carried everything before them, raised a mighty 
“S Alleged degeneracy of tho fabric of empire and smote the Moghul forces 
si Marathas. throughout the land. But this virile growth was of 


Shri Saydji Vijay (88), 


lat Aug. short duration andthe Marathas fell quickly from 


me the lofty pedestal of valour and independence and 
ee. tamely submitted to an alien yoke, ‘They lost their old and glorious ideals of 
es heroism and self-respect and became a race of servile sycophants and imbecile 
cowards. The Marathas of the present day are inspired by low and selfish aims, 
and instead of seeking to distinguish themselves on the field of battle like their 
~ illustrious ancestors, are content to pass a few literary tests and accept service 
a under the British Government. The Hindu religion was once held in great 
= veneration by its votaries, but now it is openly flouted and held up to ridicule 
by the Marathas. The epics which spurred men like Shivaji to noble 
and. heroic deeds are of trivial account in their eyes, and they look down 
. ~. wpon their national literature, despise their national games, decry their national 
a ~. Jeroes and affect a liking for everything which hails from the West. They 
\ do not seem to realise their present deplorable plight and are lost in torpor. 
; Unless Maratha poets and publicists strain every nerve to infuse activity into 
eS the lethargic mass of their society, there is no hope of its regeneration. 
ee 14. “The extension of a Viceroy’s term of office beyond the usual period 
ef of years is so exceptional an event that it is natural 
>} . . Bxtensionof Lord Curzon’s to enquire why Lord Curzon’s term should have been 
ae “— he ee 14), gy, 8° extended.......... To look at the honour as a re- 
Ly hen” cemee CM): ward for services would be to take a very imperfect 
Co Cae view of the ofter made by His Majesty’s Government. 
The British nation would be most thankful to the Viceroy, who, without much 
_ gaerifice of life and money, added to the British Dominions beyond the Seas. 
_ On that ground Lord Dufferin would have been asked to prolong his stay in 
"India. If popularity with the native races had been regarded as a reason for 
_.___- Bestowing ‘the honour upon a Viceroy, Lord Ripon would have been requested 
Bite. it to remain | 
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he, ‘for an individual,’ but itis all too short’ for a Government that hag 
embarked upon wide and comprehensive schemes of reform, and that aspires— 
I hope not vainly or foolishly—to redress many evils, and to communicate a 
fresh impetus to the strenuous organisation of our Indian administration of 
education, police, railways and irrigation, to agricaltural, industrial and com- 
mercial advancement, and to efficiency in every branch and department of our 
administration. All of these have been, or still are, under our close examina- f 
tion, and as a result we hope to frame lines upon which this country can pursue | 
the great development that awaits it for another generation. Some of our work ; 
is already done; much is still incomplete. A little while longer is needed to 
start the whole on its way.’ That is a very modest and businesslike statement 
of the case. The cogency of these reasons will be apparent if we imagine what 
must happen if His Excellency retired at the close of this year. The reform 
aimed at in the appointment of the Universities Commission has not yet taken 
any practical shape. The report of the Railway Commission has yet to be 
| discussed by the local Governments and the Railway administrations, and it 
will be some time before any orders can be passed upon it and any policy 
initiated. The reports of the Police and Irrigation Commission are not yet | 
published. It will be a long time before the local Governments and the public t 
can he consulted on their recommendations, and anything like a definite line of A | 
action is decided on. In these circumstances how could a new Viceroy be ex- 
pected to take up the thread where Lord Curzon left it? This is a purely busi- 
ness point of view. Can it, however, be pretended that all these enquiries were 
not necessary ? When Lord Curzon came to India every one thought they were. 
Was it not usual to deplore that the old practice of holding a periodical enquiry 
into the Government of India had fallen into desuetude under the Crown? It is 
no disparagement of the rule of any of the previous Viceroys that they did not 
embark upon such a wide and comprehensive scheme of enquiry and reform. 
For occasions of that kind do not occur once in every five years. The time was 
ripe when Lord Curzon assumed his high office, but that is not the whole truth : 
the man came withthe time. In this view it becomes unnecessary to discuss 
at length the merit of Lord Curzon’s completed achievements in India. In the 
case of a statesman like Curzon, however, the personal aspect of his continuance 
here cannot be ignored, It does invclve a sacrifice—which amply vindicates 
the professions which His Excellency made on the eve of his assumption of the 
Viceroyalty and which he repeated on Tuesday last. Lord Curzon’s avowal— 
‘I love India, its people, its history, its government, the absorbing myste- 
ries of its civilisation and its life ’—has passed into a familiar quotation. 
As a stepping-stone to higher things the Indian Viceroyalty has already given 
to Lord Curzon all that he is likely to derive from it by staying on. Itis only 
for completing that service which His Excellency has imperfectly done to 
India that he does continue where self-interest does not bid him stay.’ 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ Magnanimous good-will, with an earnest desire _ 
to serve India, was the keynote of Lord Curzon’s address to the Executive 
Council at Simla on Tuesday, explaining why, and under what circumstances, 
His Excellency felt constrained to accept the offer of an extension of his 
Viceroyalty. ‘The explanation, though addressed in the first instance to his 
colleagues, was obviously intended for the public, whom His Excellency has 
ever been desirous of taking into his confidence, and for the great service 
whose co-operation he has always sought loyally to secure, even when seeming — 
to drive it before his impetuous zeal. India is fortunate in being allowed 
- to remain longer under a Viceroy who has thrown his whole soul into his — 
work, and she will be grateful to him, as also to the gracious lady who has 
undertaken to share his exile for another length of time. Whatever our faults, 
we are never slow to appreciate self-denial.’’] 


15, ‘“‘ No authoritative announcement has been more eagerly looked for, 
nor welcomed with greater delight both by the princes - 
and peasants of India, than that about the extension © 
J of Lord Curzon’s term of office We have never had 
a'-Viceroy 80 anxious to learn the real wants of the children of the soil, . 
so‘patient in hearing their grievances, so full of ideas for the development - 
of “the resourees of the. Empire, and-so firmly resolved to leave India a: 
com 447—5 ; 3 


Oriental Heview (8), 6th 
Aug. 
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be ,& ‘more conténted:atd s more prosperdus land than he found it.° Byi 
his exertions ogra fully realized his ideals. He has upheld the 
' i atticaties ‘es -cxbiaies ion of the effect which pomp has 
ONL exemp by the great Darbar at Delhi. 
‘hough Gaetinapyed India, the Viceroy has done all he. 
could to dustin thet resources of the country. There is one item of his work 
_ that “has been perhaps the most difficult, though least obtrusive. Four years 
o India was called to save South Africa by sending a contingent of 
~ thousand men to Natal. It is hardly too much to say that the single 
personality of Lord Curzon supplied the place of those six thousand soldiers ; 
that by his moderation and firmness he prevented all manifestation of unrest 
within the boundaries of Hindustan, and so warded off the danger of affording 
an encouragement to India’s ever-watchful enemies beyond her limits,” 


et} . 16... “ The official announcement of the extension of the Viceroy’s term 
as , of office will be received in India with widespread 
‘ kag * Bog. cole Ries io satisfaction and gratitude. It will be universally 
Bast Indian (1), 8th An admitted that a great personal sacrifice is made by 
‘Daily Pelegraph (2), f: His Excellency in consenting to stay here for two 
Ang: i * gape agama years more. Thisis due to his strong sense of 
(155), 6th Aug duty and his great solicitude to see that the stupend- 
ous work of thoroughly reorganizing almost all departments of the Govern- 
ment of India completed by his own master hand. We are not sure 
whether Lord Curzon will, on the whole, gain or lose by consenting to stay 
beyond his term.......... One cannot definitely say how much his absence from 
England at the time of the general election, which, it is believed, will come off 
very soon, will cost him. We must give him credit, however, for subordinat- 
< ing his own personal interests to those of India.......... Wecan understand and 
fully appreciate his natural desire to see the reforms initiated by him completed 
before his departure from this country. Let us hope that the next two years 
will be devoted by him to a real improvement of the condition of the teeming 
millions of this land.” [The Bombay Hast Indian and the Daily Telegraph 
make similar remarks. The Sultdn-ul-A‘hddr also warmly approves of the 
extension of office granted to the Viceroy, and hopes that His Excellency will 
make his name eyer memorable in the annals of India by completing the work 
of reform which he has initiated. | 


a : 17, ‘The news of the extension of the term of the present Viceroyalty has 
a been received with unfeigned delight by the whole 
ae Pg” tage (20), Oth country. -For in spite of the faults and weaknesses 
ee. Rox get of a too strong and masterful temperament, Lord 
Curzon has been, by this time, acknowledged on all hands to be one of the 


 .\ —~ best and greatest of Viceroys India has ever had. It has been frankly acknow- 
ae ~ edged that his administration has been productive of much substantial good to 


Ta this country, and that his sympathy forthe people is unbounded. Surely, then, 
thére could be no other statesman to whom the people of this country would like 
ae to see their destinies entrusted. During the last four years and a half Lord 
ee ‘Curzon has strenuously wurked for India’s good, and, perfectly conscious of 
— the sacrifices he is making, has chosen to continue ia harness for 
some years longer. It is not personal considerations, but a sense of public 
duty that has in luced the great statesman to stick to his post and see through 
the great reform she has initiated. ‘lhe people of India, in spite of all that their 
critic gee said and insinuated at times, are, and wi!l ever remain, a grateful 
oe a. 0} et heer’! we are confident that whatever their judgment. of certain acts of His 
ae & ellency’s administration has been in the past, whatever their criticism of the 
oe of his Viceroyalty will be-in the tuture, they will duly appreciate the 
ad gc ‘which he has evinced towards them by electing to remain 
bat. him: nwust. be- a veritable exile. They cannot but feel that his 
five’ at the hea gh cna 9g such a critical period in their history, 


devsanbing but. promises the development 
c. San | rf ser wal reforms, which 


8 


irrigation, agriculture, industries’ and commerce still remain, to Ge carried out ; 
and no sane man would suppose that their discussion and final adjustment will 
not give rise to criticism which may even seem tv be too acrid at times. But 
‘whatever the character of that criticism, it may be fearlessly predicted that 
never will one jarring or discordant note be raised as to Lord Curzon’s purity 
Of purpose, the loftiness of his aims, and his sincere desire todo good. What 
ter incentive can a statesman in Lord Curzon’s position find than 4 
confident belief that, whatever his policy and the results of his statesmanship, 
his personal honour and integrity will never be questioned; and that his 
failure, great or small, will always be looked upon, by even those whom it most 
affects, more as a misfortune than as a fault P” | 


18. ‘* We have heard fears here and there whispered with bated breath 
lest India might find herself cursed in the blessing of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 8th a prayer being granted toher. She prayed anxiously 
Aug., Eng. cols,; Akhbir-e- and long that it might please the powers that be to 
Soudagar (52), Sth Aag. ; Ls Lod © 5 . t hi f 
Bombay Saméchér (53), 6th let Lord Curzon continue at his post for some years 
Aug. longer, and the prayer has been responded to. The 
extension of His Lordship’s term of office has been 
hailed with universal approval. The press has rejoiced, and the people are 
jubilant. But are they sure, it is asked, that, at the end of this fresh 
term of office, they will not have the reason to wish that they had not 
moved heaven and earth to secure this ‘blessing,’ and to feel that it would 
have been better, on the whole, had the gods been left to decide for themselves 
what was best for the country? The reason which prompts this enquiry is 
no other than the fear that in accomplishing the many reforms he has in view 
in the departments of education, police, railways, &c., Lord Curzon will 
have clogged the wheels of the intellectual progress of the country, and added 
enormously to the burdens of the people, without conferring the com- 
pensating advantage of opening for them fresh avenues to public service. 
For our part, we have too great a faith in Lord Curzon’s statesmanship 
and sense of justice and fair-play to share these fears and apprehensions. 
In the matter of University reform, His Excellency has given a practical 
proof of his desire to settle the question on broad and generous lines in 
his resolution on the report of the Universities Commission. Passing to 
the Police, Railway and other reforms, which threaten to burden the country 
with fresh financial liabilities, Lord Curzon might be trusted to cut his 
coat according to the measure of his cloth. With all his optimism, he can- 
not but feel that it would be impossible to adopt the in toto many 
costly .recommendations made by the Police and other Commissions. 
About the employment of natives in the public service, it is clear that Lord 
Curzon will have, before he lays down his office, to enunciate a generous 
policy, and to frame rules for. a more careful and conscientious adherence 
to it on the part of the local Governments. If, during the last four years 
and more, there is anything which has given cause to the people of this country 
for dissatisfaction and regret, it is the fact that His Excellency has done 
nothing to remove the grievances of the educated classes in the matter of ap- 
pointments to the publicservice. Lord Curzon could not have failed to observe 
that not only the higher posts are kept as a close preserve for the Euro- 


peans, but the better class of appointments even in the subordinate service are - 


mostly given to Europeans and East Indians. ‘The complaint is genera! in all 
the State Departments, and it is time now for recognizing more unequivocally 
the claims of the natives of the country to at least the subordinate posts in 
the various Departments. As we have said above, we have too much faith in 
Lord Curzon’s sense of justice and righteousness to doubt that, before leng, ne 
will take steps “to remove this grievance, and thereby earn for himself the 
gratitude of the nation.” [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses unbounded 


gratification at the acceptance by Lord Curzon of the. offer. of an extension - 
of his tenure of office. The Bombay Samdchdr, however, holds its judg« - 
premature to pronounce a definite opinion - 


ment in suspense and considers it 
on Lord Curzon's Indian career until His Lordship carries to completion the 


numerous reforms undertaken by him in the country’s administgation.}, . _.; . 


iP o 18s At Tast' the question ofthe extension of ‘Lord Ourzon’s Viceroyalty 
3 Sat aon), ai’ °° has been authoritatively set’ at rest by the announce: 
Joy toe an 


oe eee ment made by His Excellency in the Supreme Legis- 
ye Council on the 4th instant. The question of accepting the offer of 
extension ‘was long and ‘anxiously considered by the Viceroy as he told the 
@ouncil, and all the ‘pros and cons of the subject were vividly present to his mind. 
‘There were a number of considerations, such as the five years’ rule, the labour 
and strain involved in a further stay, &c., which were in favour of not acceptin 
; the offer. But the Viceroy heard a loud and clarion call of duty which induc 
him to stay. The half completed results of his labours also seemed to call out 
for the finishing touches at His Lordship’s hands. These two arguments ulti- 
mately weighed with Lord Curzon and fixed his resolve to stay on in India. 
Now, there is some little force in the first argument. That Lord Curzon is a 
better Viceroy than several of his predecessors is beyond dispute, and it is equally 
indisputable that the people of India should therefore desire to have him ina 
their midst. But the other argument, viz., that the unfinished condition of the 
Viceroy’s work of reform requires his presence among us for some time longer in 
order to see the reforms started on their way, is not very cogent. Lord Curzon 
knew when he came out to India that he was to be Viceroy only for five years, 
and he should have so arranged the programme of his Viceroyalty as to complete 
it within the allotted time. No. one allows a candidate at an examination 
_more than the cribed time to write his answers in, however clever that 
candidate may be. As for the people of India wishing for the extension of 
the Viceroy’s term of office, we may say that such a wish should count for little 
because the Indians are known to be a race of servile flatterers. The 
Times of India, in writing on the subject, has added a third argument in favour 
a of the extension. Our contemporary says that with the exception of Mr. Brodrick 
a there was not a single candidate with pronounced abilities or qualifications of 
even a secondary order fit to succeed Lord Curzon. Is there such a dearth 
of talent and abilities in the rank of British statesmen? How is India to 
get on under these circumstances ? 


20, In the course of an article entitled “ Forty Years Ago—and later,’ the 
| Hast and West contains the following observations :— 
Remarks on the admini- © “ Lord Reay combined in himself some of the best 

stration of the Bombay Presi- qualities of the statesman andthe scholar. For nearly 
a nt under. Lords Keay, three years I watched his carreer from a distance 

rris and Sandhurst. . : ' “tree 
‘Bast and West (3) for 0d found him a laborious, conscientious, thoroughly 
Aug. independent worker. He availed himself to the full 
of all official guidance that was athis disposal, but 


exercised his own judgment finally after consulting the best non-official opinion 


he could get at.......... The statesman and scholar was followed, as Governor, by 
<a _ &@ typical English squire who loved fairplay, and showed courage as well as 
— ~ eandour in facing the unexpected. Lord Harris suffered not a little by contrast 


with his distinguished predecessor, although in dealing with larger questions of 
policy he followed the lines laid down by Lord Reay. So much for the 
reliableness of public opinion! Lord Harris was a trifle too English in his 
manners, and on questions of policy he leaned perhaps too much on expert. 
advice, giving undue preference to seniority. But he had the strength to say 
‘No’ whenever he had made up his own mind........... In his straight 
dealings Lord Harris struck meas being eminently English, After him 
_>-  ~—-« game-a Radieal Governor with something of a family claim on the affection 
> : ofthe people. He showed himself a patient worker, with very friendly 
Se intentions; but took his first big step asa party move, That was afalse step 
and the officials needlessly took fright atit. ‘Country before party ’ should be the 
motto of every Indian pro-consul... The consequences of this first mistake were 
6b glow in overts the: Government, disconcerting friends and opponents 


liowed. av natural calamities, before which.a stouter heart 

t well have'quailed. I had the privilege of placing. 
al-and:non-official literature before His Excellency, and 
» history-cof some-of:the complex problems he had to, 


ae. 
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and thereby hangs a tale! I also did all that. was possible to stem the tide 
of popular prejudice. But things had gone too far, and for some time the 
Government of Bombay was carried on practically from Westminster, Since 
then we had a run of ill-luck, as it were, with the local administration. Why ? 
Has the personnel of the Government deteriorated? No; mainly because 
Government means the one man, not the many met, however able and worthy 
these component parts may be. All depends on the one man at the helm, the 
master hand. ‘The true ruler leads whileseeming tobe led. The Civil Service in 
India isasplendid corps d’elite. But it is, in its very nature, a close bureau 
and as such it cannot help arrogating to itself a monopoly of power and wisdom. 
Once out of hand, it may be tempted to defy the Governor, the Viceroy, the 
Secretary of State, even the King and the British Parliament. The Service has 
enough strength and cohesion ordinarily to attempt all this; it can stop the 
progress of the State coach by its very inertia, The Secretariat especialiy 
seems to be the stronghold of inertia and obscurantism, And to govern solely 
through the Secretariat is more or less like groping in the dark. With Dis- 
trict Officers more in evidence at head-quarters, there would be less of the 
obscuring of counsel and the playing at hide-and-seek with which we are pain- 
fully familiar. Be this how it may, one thing is certain, nainely, that it rests 
chiefly with the Civil Service in India to make or mar her Government. It is 
partly in order to govern the country in the light of popular opinion that 
we are given the Viceroy and the Governors from outside the service : not indeed 
because of their superior knowledge of India, but because of their supposed 
power of utilizing the special knowledge that the service can supply. If these 
outside heads of administration fail to keep the service in hand, they fail in 
almost everything. I have been driven tothis view of the situation after more 
or less personal acquaintance with half-a-dozen Governors and Viceroys and a 
fair knowledge of the machinary of administration acquired by free and 
frank discussion with responsible Civilians themselves. The general con- 
clusion I have come to after thirty years of this human contact (not 
mere book study) is, as I said to Mr. Gibbs, darkness behind the lamp. 
The lamp of knowledge well lit burns bright in itself, but it illumines only 
the surface, and that only in the front. Deep down the face of things and all 
behind and around the lamp serves but to make the darkness visible. Many 
of the new-comers who swell the ranks of our Civil Sevice every year find the 
outlook bright and cheery in the beginning, but are soon lost in a maze of 
misapprehension. With all their good-will they cannot penetrate the inner 
mind of the country, cannot tell its pulse. ‘The heart-throbs of the immense 
population are heard by few. ‘The majority of officials remain ignorant of the 
elementary every-day facts of life in India ; they are so often puzzled and misled 
in regard to these, that even the more earnest among them lose heart and 
finally give up the task of governing in despair. Ail they are then able to do 
is to go through the dull official routine—so much of red-tape for so many 
rupees the month.” | 


21. The Shivaji celebration movement far from being hostile to the 
British Government is calculated to foster a spirit of 

Lord Northcote and the healthy patriotism amongst the Indian public. There 
Shivaji groomed ian are not a few Indian officials, however, who betray an 
Gujarats ('9), “n¢ Aug:  unreasoning prejudice against the jmovement and 
thereby needlessly embitterthe feelings of the ruled 


towards the ruling race. Such being the case it gives us great pleasure to note 


Lord Northcote’s attempt to give a healthy turn to the currrent of official sonti- 
ment on the subject. Last week His Excellency paid a visit to the present 
occupant of the gadi of Swami Ramdas, Shivaji’s religious preceptor. The 
Indian public would find it difficult to overestimate the significance of this 
visit. 1t is now established beyond a shadow of doubt that Shivaji was not a 
marauding freebooter as he was once recklessly represented to be by English 
historians, but that he combined military genius with sagacious statesmanship 
and had distinguished himself as a just and humane ruler. It is therefore 
desirable that the Indian public as well as officials should join in perpetuating 
his memory. Lord Northcote’s action in paying a graceful tribute Of respect 


to the memory of Shivaji’s preceptor is thus deserving of all praise, and we 


would specially commend it to the official class. It will be a happy day for 
India when the latter will forget their deep-rooted prejudices and heartily 
participate in the Shivaji movement, : 
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23, 28,“ It is widely rumoured thit His Broellency Lord Northeote is shortly 
to be appointed ‘Governor of Canada. If the rumour 
~~ dappitotment.ot Iaoed North- be: true, we congratulate His Excellency on the 
as era of noanggg ee ny that has been vouchsafed to him of 
al ‘ois Pai in a fresh field of activity. His Excellency’s 
many-sided charities have greatly endeared him to 
‘the vet of this Presidency. Her Excellency Lady Northcote also has contri- 
‘Puted not'a little to the relief of the poor by her many acts of unostentatious 
me and exer charity. Owing to their uniform courtesy and innate goodness 
ae ‘of heart Their Excellencies’ names have become household words throughout 
aS the Presidency. During the trying times of the last famine it was the rare 
fortune of the poor and the famine-stricken to have Lord Northcote at the 
head of the local Government. ‘Their Excellencies will therefore be greatly 
missed in all parts of this Presidency.” 


23. In appointing Mr. Fletcher, an expert in agriculture, at the head of 
; the Agricultural Department in the Presidency the 
We eae the aaiteies Government of India have made a commendable 
ie Department in the Bom- departure from the old practice of filling the office 
bay Presidency. from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. The bulk 
‘ hres Samachar (59), of the population in the Presidency being agricultural, 
ee it is necessary for Government to possess a thorough 
insight into agricultural conditions so as to enable them to efficiently tackle many 
intricate problems relating to land revenue and famine. Wedo not mean to dis- 
rage the ability of Mr. Fletcher’s predecessors, but they had not made 
iculture their special study, and their advice to Government, therefore, 
necessarily lacked the thoroughness and reliability of expert euidance. 


| _ 24, A correspondent writes to the Gujaraté :— ‘* Great surprise was felt here 
in Surat amongst the junior members of the Bar on 
Agpomimens of a Junior Jearning of the appointment of a certain B.A., LL.B., 
Bevach. as Sub-Judge at to act as 2nd Class Sub-Judge of Broach. It is at 
Gujaréti (16), 2nd Ang, Present the turn of LL.B.’s of 1896 to be appointed 
Eng. cols. Sub-Judges, while this fortunate recipient of the post 
passed as late as 1899. Government have thought it 
fit to override therights of many of his seniors, and have thereby done 
them great injustice. ‘The age of thirty years operates as a bar to the 
appointment of an LL.B. as a Judicial Officer. In these days of keen 
| professional competition the Sub-Judgeship is the goal at which many qualified 
ey: junior lawyers are aiming, and one can only imagine what keen and heartfelt 
disappointment it must have been to the gentleman who heads the list of the 
candidates, and who being thus superseded, may be permanently deprived of a 
judicial post owing to the completion of his 80th year before the next vacancy 
occurs. It is now-a-days an open secret that junior pleaders find it rather 
difficult to earn an honourable livelihood, and their efforts therefore are 
directed towards securing a Sub-Judgeship. In order to gain this end, 
many of my professional brethren take up petty appointments “of Government 
clerks on small pay, as according to the rules persons in Government service ar@ 
not debarred by age trom a Sub-Judgeship. ‘Lo cite an instance, a professional 
friend of mine here has been serving for more than two years pastas a clerk on 
small pay in our Surat Court. This gentleman i is senior to the present nominee by 
two years, has passed the Marathi Examination and is in every way a qualified 
candidate for the post. Yet he has been passed over. In many other districts, 
too, pleaders who are candidates for a Sub-Judgeship have taken up _ petty 
clerical appointments. Of course Government have discretion to confer the 
Sub-Fudgesh ips on whomsoever they please. But every right-minded man will 
ve that such discretion is vested in the Government for a nobler and 
ce Eigoe purpose than for the arbitrary exercise of power or patronage.” 
am 95. “ Whatever may or may not be done to combat the plague, we trust that 
1 AIT eo ee is dai 4 are will be taken to avoid a panic at any cost. 
gl AMEN ichie ‘rend 5 of the More people die of fright than of the disease, and 
: rae Sartore it is not:improbable that a considerable portion of the 
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of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ Commigsion on the Mulkowal tragedy is published, 
It is a mistake to suppose that the masses know et about it. On. the 
contrary, it is more probable that they have a considerably exaggerated view 
of its dimensions. Moreover, no such campaign should be begun before making 
it absolutely impossible for incidents such as that of Mulkowal to recur, This 
cannot be done unless the causes which led to it are known, and it is not only 
for the eatisfaction of the people, but also for the satisfaction of those who have 
to carry on the campaign that the publication of the report, along with the 
evidence, is absolutely necessary.” 


26. Our people need not be told how European offenders, though accused. 
perenne > sai of serious crimes, are let off lightly by British courts 
carriage of justice in cases Of Justice. But so long as Europeans are not granted 
between Europeans and aby special concessions in this respect, itis our duty 


natives. to continue to give publicity to such cases whenever 
Jagadadarsh (104), 2nd and wherever they chance to occur, Recently, the 
idl European manager of a colliery, in the Bardwan 


District shot a native coolie, employed in the colliery dead because the 
latter showed some disrespect to him. The case was tried before the 
Sessions Court of Alipore, and the jury revommending the accused for 
mercy on the ground that he had committed the crime in ignorance, the Judge 
sentenced him to rigoroas imprisonment for three years! It is to be honed 
that the sacrifice of one life will teach wisdom to the accused in future. In 
another case, a soldier belonging to the 9th Lancers committed a serious 
and bloody assault upon a punkah coolie and was sentenced to pay a fine 
of Rs. 10 by the Caatonment Magistrate of Rawalpindi! In a third 
case, Private Cassidy was tried on a charge of murdering a punkah coolie 
by stabbing the latter in the breast with a bayonet, but was acquitted on the 
plea of insanity! The cases in which natives are implicated are, however, 
minutely enquired into. The inquest into the Sitaram Building disaster has 
been completed, and both Sitaram and Juda Shalom, the maistry in charge, 
have been committed to take their trial on a charge of causing the death of five 
persons by a rash and negligent act, in that they used defective timber for the 
building. So long as the cases of miscarriage of justice were not quite common 
or palpable there was some use in commenting upon them, but when they 
occur in broad daylight as it were, and justice is openly perverted, criticism is 
useless. One can hope to reclaim by means of remonstrance and by expostulation 
a sinner whose lapses are slight and infrequent, but not one who has abandoned 
all sense of shame. 


27. ‘ Whatis it that we hearfrom Dalhousie? Brahman sepoys compelled 

to drag cart-loads of beef and clean the remains of 

Alleged outrage upon the the officers’ ‘luncheon table! And such of them as 

religions feelings of Brahman obhiected, or who, when asked for: their opinion, 
sepoys at Dalhousie. h | aii" va e th 

Phenix (9), 5th Aug. expressed themselves against the propricty of the 

outrage, were sent about their business! Such is the 

long and short of a report that has been published by our contemporary the 

Tribune of Lahore, and as it has so long been allowed to circulate uncontradicted 


we must take it to be true. Now if it is true, what does it mean? Could there 


be any officers in the ranks of the British Army who can pretend ignorance of the | 


fact that Hindus of the lowest caste—not to speak of: Brahmans —are prohibited 
by their shastras from touching beef or cleaning the remains of the luncheon 
tables of Europeans and other Ulenchchhas. And if the officers concerned in the 
above occurrence did not know the fact, it was at any rate pointed out to them 
by the Brahman sepuys. The only charitable view thai one can take of their 
offence is that théy have taken leave of their senses, and as such ought to be 
marched into a lunatic asylum without more ado. We cannot afford to have 
another sepoy mutiny at this time of the day.” : 


28. The Tribune of 23rd July gives particulars of an extraordinary | 


Kesart (111), 4th og incident which occurred eg A be ——e sei 
ee, ‘> Dogra Brahmans and Rajputs belonging to Transpo 
Mode Serna (116), " aay | Cedue Mo..21 wees asked to drag some meat vans 
containing beef to Dalhousie. They could not do so on account of religious 
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his ae, It can easily be imagined what kind of inquiry the officer was 


‘leniency of treatment when all. power is concentrated into the hands of alien 


d'‘their Duffedar formally the matter to the higher authori+ 
: meee ‘vans were ultimately ordered to bedrawn by Muhammadans, 
(day ‘all’ the Dogra sepoys were called out and asked individually 
x they were’ or were not prepared to drag meat vens containing beef. 
answered that their religion forbade them to touch beef. Upon this 
hie’ sepoys, who were in permanent employ, were sent to the Quarter-Guard 
while the recruits were sent about their ‘business. Duffedar Purshottamsingh 
was transferred to some other duty and Duffedar Major Mehtabsingh 
was dismissed. This last mentioned officer has put in 18 years’ service 
in the 10th Benga] Cavalry. In another case, a Brahman sepoy was required 
to remove the cups and saucers from a European officer’s luncheon table. 
The sepoy humbly said that though he was quite prepared to serve his 
officer in the manner required, his castemen would excommunicate him for 
it. This matter was also reported to the Commanding Officer and an inquiry 
was set on foot and resulted, it is said, in the dismissal of another Duffedar. If 
the above report published by the Tribune be true, we must say that the matter 
is very delicate and it is extremely risky to make comments upon it. Lords 
Curzon and Kitchener, who are noted for their wisdom and foresight, are at 
esent at the helm of affairs in India and know that a Hindu loves his religion 
ter than his life. It is needless, therefore, to make any suggestions or offer 
any advice to them in this matter, In view of the deference shown to the reli- 
gious observances of the Sikhs, we humbly ask the Viceroy and the Command- 
er-in-Chief to consider dispassionately the question of the attitude which 
military officers ought to maintain towards the Hindus in such matters. [The 
Moda Vritta makes similar remarks. | 


29. A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—The assessment of Kdénnigad, 

@ village in the Kosargad Taluka of the Kanara Dis- 

Alleged undue enhance- trict, has been raised at one bound from three or four 
et Pa cg pee Kinar, thousand rupees to five times the amount since 
aa the introduction of the Survey Settlement. The land in 
-Kesari (111), 4th Aug. the village consists of one thousand acres, of which one- 
tenth is first class wet land, one-third is garden land 

and the remainder is dry or inferior land. The average produce varies from ten 
to seventeen rupees per acre, while the scale of assessment ranges from one to 
seven rupees an acre. Some land is assessed at a special rate, viz., Rs. 8 an acre, 
The Special Settlement Officer paid. a two days’ visit to the village in order to 


hear the complaints of the agriculturists and disposed of 500 applications during 


able to make into the complaints about undue enhancements, which seem to 
have created quite a sensation among the phenomenally poor agriculturists of 
these parts. ‘'he British Government takes credit to itself for its unceasing 
solicitude for the welfare of the rayat, and it is therefore strange that it should 
sanction exorbitant enhancements of assessment. The more the critics of Gov- 
ernment try to demonstrate that. the assessment is pitched unduly high, the 
more obstinate does the Government become. Some people express the hope 
that Lord Curzon will give effect to Lord Ripon’s promise about permanently 
the revenue demand. But what is the use of complaining or praying for 


officials P The people must rely upon God alone for mercy ! 


$0. “The Collector of ‘Bombay has, we understand, served notices upon 
od certain land-owners in Mazagon who hold lands on the 
"The Collector of Bombay  Sufferance Tenure,’ enhancing the assessment in many 
ae ‘house-owners in Maza- cases to seven and eight hundred times the original 
ied Haat Indian (1), 28sessment, It would be desirable to know on what 
_ principle the increase is made. It it is not based on 

any fixed principle, the Collector’s proceedings 

r to be arbitrary. Weare as to po that certain leading residents 
Fiasetied sent in a respect le protest against the increase to the 
! it! is ‘stated that if “no heed is paid to their representation, they 
nap peal °t 0G yovernment, It is, however, to be hoped that the 
consider the “matter and réduoe the amount to a reasonable 
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81, A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :——“ Your readers may beaware 
that the appeal made by Mr. Hanmant Wasudev Mul- 
_ Oomments ona recent bri- gund, Mamlatdar, Sampgaon Taluka, district Belgaum, 
95 Renig Tene ; ee against the order of conviction and sentence passed by 
Mahrétta (7), ond due, Mr. Lallubhai, Magistrate, 1st class, Belgaum, under 
: Section 1, Indian Penal Code, was heard some days ago 
by Mr. Gloster, Sessions Judge, Belgaum, and resulted in the acquittal of the ac- 
cused. It is, therefore, no wonder that the friends and relations of Mr. Mulgund, 
Mamlatdar, have become overjoyed. Indeed, no fair mind can envy them 
their joy, and I[ congratulate Mr. Mulgund upon his fortunate escape from the 
trouble, especially because he is, I am told, an old man with a record of long 
service, and has approached his day of retirement. If the friends and sympa- 
thisers of Mr. Mulgund had pleased themselves with only offering their congra- 
tulations I would have taken no objection to their conduct, But in advocating 
the innocence of Mr. Mulgund, his friends and sympathisers have fallen into 
an error and bave indulged in unfair criticisms against the prosecution generally, 
and against Mr. Artal in particular, Mr. Artal, District Deputy Collector and 
ist Class Magistrate, Belgaum, had made the preliminary inquiry into the case 
which was then tried by Mr. Lallubhai, City Magistrate, Belgaum. The latter 
after a careful, patient and thorough trial convicted the Mamlatdar of bribery. 
Mr. J. C. Gloster, Sessions Judge, Belgaum, remarked in his judgment as 
follows :—‘ It will suffice if I record the main grounds on which, after very careful 
consideration, I have come to the conclusion that the conviction cunnot be 
sustained, *** Mark the words in italics, and you will be amply satisfied 
that the Sessions Judge was very cautious in his language. Although the 
judgment contains nearly 22 paragraphs, I cannot see a single paragraph 
or sentence which holds Mr. Mulgund free of guilt. It is true that the 
Sessions Judge held the evidence of the prosecution witnessess to be unreliable, 
but this cannot justify the friends of Mr. Mulgund, whether they are 
lawyers or laymen, in casting the blame of the prosecution on Mr. Artal 
and in attributing bad motives to him. In the concluding portion of the judg- 
ment (paragraph 20), Mr. Gloster, Sessions Judge, again remarks :—‘ In the 
present case it is apparent that the Deputy Collector, Mr. Artal, had grave sus- 
picions of the Mamlatdar’s honesty ; that this fact was widely known cannot be 
doubted, and that Malli Naik’s interest in the case was due to his knowledge is 
equally clear. * * *’ This being the real state of things, one of your correspondents 
from Belgaum has made malicious remarks against Mr. Artal, and has suggest- 
ed to the Government that steps may be taken against those responsible for the 
waste of public money and public time involved in the case. I really regret 
that the friends of Mr. Mulgund should be led away by feelings of patriotism 
and personal attachment to such an extent that they should suppress the truth 
and condemn a fair-minded and straightforward officer. In conclusion, I 
desire to say that Mr. Artal deserves every credit for his courageous and upright 
conduct. By exposing the dishonesty of un officer of the position of Mamlatdar, 
Mr. Artal has shown his moral strength and courage. No matter if the case 
is lost; the utility of the prosecution is indirectly manifested in every corner 
of the four Districts of Karndtak, viz., Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur and Karwar. 
Who can deny that prosecutions for bribery, irrespective of their result in 
judicial tribunals, serve as a terror to many a corrupt officer? Does not one 
see the usefulness of the Crawford and the Bapat inquiries P ”’ 


32, “Myr Arthur Leslie’s letter to the papers shows that the movement for 
creating a Bench of Honorary Magistrates in Bombay 
Proposed Bench of Honor- has progressed a step further. Mr, Leslie in his letter 
“< saa Dace (35), dod Aue * gives a long history of the movement that was set on 
ona cols. | » 1006 last year, and the subsequent measures that have 
been taken in the matter. The sympathy of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council being enlisted, a scheme has been drawn 
up which shows that the creation of a Bench of Honorary Magistrates will be 
fraught with advantage to Bombay, -and by making the Justices of the Peace 
a more useful factor to Government and to the public will re-animate the ancient 
and dignified office of J.P. It will be seen that the scheme has been very 
carefully drawn up, and Government, we think, will have little objection in 
sanctioning it.”’ me 
oon 447— 7 
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city was Committed at. in the Chikodi Taluka (Belgaum) 

| om the night of 2nd June and aay werd worth 
Re 5,000 -was carried away from the hut of one 
Eaxmibai. When the matter was reported by her 
to: the police, the latter, probably with a view to 
lessen their responsibility and to obivate the necessity 
ofa report to the higher authorities, took down a 
| rporting to show that property valued only at Rs. 500 
was stolen by the dacoits. The complainant was coerced by means of threats 
into excluding mortgaged jewellery and cash from the list of the stolen property. 
it is even reported that the police wish to make out that no offence was com- 
mitted because the complainant was never known to be a person of means. We 
trust the matter will attract the attention of the higher police authorities. 


34, We wish to draw the attention of the local police to the extensive 
prevalence of prostitution in Bhuleshvar, This part 

Alleged prevalence of of the native town of Bombay is invested with a 
rostitution in Bhuleshvar, special sanctity in the eyes of the Hindus and is in- 
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vet habi ber of ble Hind 
sad @nq habited by a large number of respectable Hindu 
Sg art geveechseadims families. It abounds, however, with houses of ill 


fame, which constitute a standing menace to the 
morals of the youths residing in the neighbourhood, Why should not these 
brothels be removed to some other place by the police in the interests of public 
morality? A similar step was taken by the Calcutta Police in respect of the 
ee: brothels in Cornwallis Street, and the Bombay Police would do well to follow 
that example. 


Education. 


35. The action of the Grant Medical College authorities in suspending 
;. Nera for one year several students of the College for 
a | i ow re Ps slltente pr dishonest practices at the last terminal examination 
College for copying at the last does not seem to us to have been well-advised. The 
‘Terminal Examination. step is meant to bea disciplinary measure, but the 
- Sa'nj Vartaman (74), Ist offence with which the students are charged is not 
re Bagot (16), 2nd very serious. At the worst it was an act of boyish folly 
Ejhkbe and the punishment inflicted upon them, we cannot 
help thinking, is unconscionably severe. It will leave a stigma upon the offend- 
ing students, and in the case of the poorer students, may permanently bar the 
te possibility of their continuing their medical studies and thus blast their future 
"~~. — prospects. We think a milder form of punishment, such as the imposition of 
4 - g fine, would have sufficiently met the necessities of the case and served as a 
deterrent to other students of the College. The students, we learn, have 
submitted a petition to the Director of Public Instruction praying for a mitiga- 
tion of the penalty inflicted upon them. We hope their prayer will meet 
with a favourable response. |The Gujgardiz, on the other hand, approves of the 
punishment. inflicted upon the students, but urges the College authorities to 
make the supervision of the ‘l'erminal Examinations more efficient in future. } 
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“The writer of the 4/-Haq is very bard upon the Educational Depart- 
WRAIROS att elite ment because that Department has not nominated a 
The Al-Hag an te oe single Muhammadan examiner for the Public Service 
oe isk One -, te (5), gua. Certificate Examination for the Shikérpur Centre, 


@ormitter has yet been appointed. What, then, in the name of goodness is 
ii the weil about ?....-:.... Ifwe are not mistaken, in every public service 
exemination a n put on the Examination Committee. 
fuhammadandyailable in Kardchi one is sent for from 

then;"is the 4l-Hag making so much. fuss about 
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87. “ A correspondent writes to say that while he was passing by the Kotri 

ee Girls’ School some days ago, his attention was arrested 
gut sale Yoko ths pre. by @ loud and angry male voice inside the school. 
tnises of a Zenana School at On stopping to listen to what was being said, he heard 
Kotri (Sind). words to the following effect: ‘Yes, I will come to 
_ Al-Haq (48), lat Aug-, the school. If the head mistress allows me, who are 
wae: om, you to object ? You are only an assistant here.’ To 
this a female voice replied deprecatingly: ‘Sir, we are all women and girls here. 
To protect our purdah the Sirkar has disallowed the admission of men here, 
unless they are Inspectors or distinguished visitors, If men keep coming, then 
grown-up girls specially will cease attending school. It is not good, sir ; and 
for God’s sake do not intrude on our purdah,’ The correspondent says he 
waited till the man came out, and then to his surprise he found it was the Head 
Master of the Boys’ Vernacular School, a servant of the Department itself who 
had thus violated the strict rules laid down by the authorities. ‘l'he correspondent 
and a companion of his remonstrated with the Head Master, but the latter was 
quite defiant and did not show the least sign of shame or regret. If the above 
story be true, we really think the Head Master deserves to get a good horse- 
whipping from his employers. We wonder how the head mistress could possibly 
allow him such free access to the school, and that in spite of the protests of her 
assistants. If males can with impunity intrude into the sanctum of a Zenana 
School, it would be very hard to secure respectable female teachers, or to 
induce girls of respectable families to attend the school. Surely the benevolent 
and noble object of Government in opening Girls’ Schools should not be 
allowed to be defeated by imprudent head mistresses or officious head masters, 
We have been furnished with a lot of other information about the Kotri 
School which for the present we think it proper to withhold. The Educational 
Inspectress will, we trust, look into the matter and find out whatever serious 
defects there may be in the management of the school and put down all 
irregularities with a firm hand.” 


Railways. 


38, ‘* Hardly a day passes, we may say, without complaints of one nature 
or another being made against the Southern Maratha 
Complaints against thead- Railway, but its officers go on as if nothing had 
miemrotcs the Southern happened and their stolidity is truly worthy of 
Moke, ‘tte (1), oy aes admiration. Last week a Civilian gave his testi- 
mony in a letter to the Times of India against 
this Railway, and if, judging by his experience, even first class European 
passengers have often to suifer so much, one can feel nothing but despair 
for the lot of those poor natives who travel third class| Mr. Emanuel, for that 
is the name of the complainant in this case, though he was a first class passenger, 
was not altogether unmindful of the third class passengers in the train in 
which he was travelling. Perhaps the uncomfortable hours he had to pass at 
night on the tail-board of one of the carriages, ‘camped among his hand 
baggage and some apple-peelings,’ gave him a touch of the experience of third 
class passengers, who, he says, were packed like ‘Sardin tins.’ After this 
testimony coming from an authoritative source one may rightly conclude that | 
the fire or force of the criticism of Mr. Robertson, the Railway Commissioner, 
has somehow failed to affect the stolidity and inertia of the southern Maratha 
Railway authorities, We can think of only one reason for this, and it is that 
a copy of Mr. Robertson’s report intended for the Traffic Manager of the Southern 
Maratha Railway, must have been sent by the Southern Maratha Railway and 
may be yet in transit.”’ 


39. “A few days ago one of your correspondents dwelt upon the dirty: 
and disgraceful condition of the roads of the Poona 

Water-sapply in Poona City. But he did not allude to what is perhaps a more 
City. Jy Telegraph (2), Sth important matter—the dirty state of the water the 
ade y temegraps i “people of Poona City are compelled to drink during 
‘ the monsoon. It is, as usual, muddy, dirty and 
reddish in colour, charged with all the impurities that are swept into the Canal 


ater without filtration. be used for drinking purpases, no 
to.tell us.that it will give riseto various diseases, such 
= oy poatihg Ayphoid. and) other kinds of fever.......... 
he ve @ the .W {unicipal Toietleslenas done to filter the water brought into 
ty «by means : of. ? Absolutely. nothing, except writing long 
in tall talk at Municipal meetings. I know the Munci- 
y throws the blame of its. obvious noneactivity upon Government. And 
ivan will, I suppose, return the compliment with interest. But what is 
| lain is,.in.the..war of words between the Municipality and Government, 
» public suffer... The question of the filtration of the water-supply has 
been * lates the Municipality for the last 25 years. But nothing definite is, I 
believe, yet done. Oonsidering that in a case of divided responsibility no 
rompt :action is possible, and that the Poona Municipality is incapable: of 
| the much-needed work, as shown by past experience, J would suggest 
atthe Government should take the matter of purifying the water-supply 
. of the: City into their own hands, as they have done in the case of the 
Cantonment, and.confer. upon the people of the City the priceless boon of 
foie portble water. There is one other matter to which I will allude in this 
ter—that.of the disgraceful state of the dust-bins in the by-lanes in the City, 
to their being not regularly cleaned out. The Health Department of 
the Municipality does not appear to be particularly attentive and diligent in 
this matter, Neglect of duty and want of supervision appear to be the beset- 
SS ting sins of that.. Department. Is there nobody in the Municipality to put an 
aa end to these evils ? ” 
at ~ -40.- A Poona nee Te pica ” the Yahrdtia :—* What are our civic 
aoe: athers doing? Are they dozing in their warm ru 
Senin a ory ’ and neglecting the poor rate-payers’ health and om 
ee. fort? The roads in the city are ina very bad con- 
- dition. Go anywhere you like, you are sure to meet with nasty, stinking 
ae vapours from the heaps of rubbish decaying on the road-side. Walk over the 
roads through the various Peths and you find many a pedestrian vehemently 
cursing the Municipal authorities for their carelessness and lethargy. Shame! 
Shame on the administration that is responsible for the repair of roads! 
Occasionally you see at several places some coolies engaged in digging up a 
eS ion of the road here ‘and there, “but instead of improving its condition they 
aa only make it worse........... 1 hope the Sanitation Department would now hold 
a) up*its head- and drive off cholera that is threatening the City....... The other 
matter which requires attention is the removal of night-soil, te is said that there 
ott recently no scavenger service for four or five days in some parts:of the 
ity. 
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Native States. 
igh The system of placing minor Native Chiefs or their young wives 
under the tutelage of European tutors or governesses 
Affairs in the Miraj seems to gain ground day by day. Some time ago 
(Junior) (a8), ord A a complaint was made about the estrangement of the 
Bert Shabu (188), 5th Aug. * young Chief of Akalkot from his near relatives but 
4 without avail. “We now hear a similar complaint 
in bse of the child-wife of the young Chief of Miraj (Junior). The girl has 
n id from the guardianship of her grand mother-in-law Girjabai and 
gee’ a European governess oh the plea that her moral and religious 
we oe ition was being neglected by Girjabai. We wonder how far the European 
i boone ress is acquainted with the adler tongue of her pupil or conversant 
_. “with the ‘manners and etiquette of Hindu society. Even apart from this, we 
would certainly question the-propriety and wisdom of separating a girl of nine 
saad. ; ip of those, who must be naturally near and dear 
e wader charge of a mercenary governess. ‘I'he action of 
uch cases further shows the extent of their intrusion upon 
ic affairs ol f Native Qhiefs. We trust, however, that such 
: Bet sonal libarty of ag Native Chiefs will not be 
TO like ‘Lord Northcote and Lord 
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42. Thenews published by us in our issue of the 15th instant, on the 
authority of the Mahrdtta of Poona, that the long 
Compromise of the suit pending case of Mr. Fernandez had been amicably 
brought by Mr. Fernandez ¢ompounded is, we now learn from a reliable source, 
against Colonel Wray, late . 
Political Agent, Kolhapur. perfectly true. Mr, Fernandez has already received 
Sumarth (37), 29th July. Rs. 2,500 as damages and about Rs. 10,009 as costs 
from the Bombay Government. The amount of 
Rs, 7,500 due from the Kolhapur Durbar has not yet been received by 
Mr. Fernandez, and the proceedings of the case are before the Government of India, 
Mr, Fernandez claimed Rs. 10,000 as damages from the Durbar for the trouble 
and annoyance caused to him by the Durbar officials in the poi.on case at the 
instance of Colonel Wray. For a yearor so the Durbar did not even con- 
descend to reply to Mr. Fernandez, who thereupon took the matter tothe Bo nbay 
Government and the Government of India. The Durbar in the meanwhile 
formally rejected his claim for any compensation. Mr. Fernandez then appeal- 
ed for redress to the Political Azent and the Bombay Government, but without 
avail, He also tried to obtain the necessary permission trom the Government 
of India to sue the Kolhapur Durbar. He also filed a suit for damages in the 
Bombay High Court against Colonel Wray, the main author of all his troubles, 
The Bombay Government threw all sorts of obstacles in his way, and the suit 
took three years in the High Court before it came on for hearing. But as 
Mr, Fernandez showed a bold and determined front, the Bombay Government, 
who incurred all the expenses of the defendant, had to confess themselves 
beaten, Mr. Nicholson, who represented Colonel Wray inthe case under tha 
orders of the Bombay Government, objected to the issue of a Commission to 
examine Certain officers of the Kolhapur State, alleging that that course would 
be inexpedient from the point of view of Government, but Justice Russell 
severely stigmatised in open court such obstruction of the course of justice as 
outrageous and issued the Commission. When Mr. Edgerley, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Political Department, knew of this, he directed the Politicai Agent to 
return the Commission and to inform the High Court that it was so returaed 
under the orders of Government. Just about this time the Government of 
India having asked an explanation from the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the application made by Mr. Fernandez to them, the local Government 
opened negotiations for a compromise with the Solicitor for Mr. Fernandez, 
threatening at the same time that they were prepared to fight the matter to the 
bitter end if Mr. Fernandez retused to compound the case. Mr. Fernandez was 
thereupon advised by his legal advisers to submit to arbitration. Mr. Basil 
Scott was, by the consent of both parties, appointed arbitrator and a compromise 
was atrived atin the terms indicited at the beginning of this article, The 
secret of the Herculean efforts made by the Bombay Government to screen 
the high-handed doings of Colonel Wray is shrouded in a deep mystery, and 
it is doubtful whether it will ever be unravelled in future, 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Transiator to Government. . 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
, Secretar iat, Bomtay, 9th August 1903, 
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UONFIDENTIAL. | . 4 
: 4 e 
[No. 3% or 1903. | : 


| Collectors and District Magistrates and Polit itieal Agents are requested to 

send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if apy, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i i 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 15th August 19032. 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ome , 
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| 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... __ ...| Weekly ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ——" 
) 
Daily Telegra h and| Poona ... ooo] WAULY —s eee | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; f 
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e - 
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| « Prakish ee oe ee ek eee Nagindas Dayabhéi; Hindu 900 
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Where Published.| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, - | Cizeula 
es} Bombay... «| Weekly... —«..| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ws wo) 6B 
eer Poona eee see Do. eee «| Hari N&rayan Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 500 
| Br&hman); 36 
ves ves} Bombay... __...| Bi-weekly .»-| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
8 Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
eee Kolhapur eee Weekly eee eee Sa@vlara4m Amrittao Vichare ; Hindu 2,000 
(Maratha) ; 29. 
.«.| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly .».| Vin&yak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brdhman); 32. 
...| SAtara ... ...| Weekly... _—...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman) ; 32. 
me? we oe} Kolh&pur we} Do. 5 eee] Windyak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Rte | | 3 Bréhman) ; 34. 
See 88 Shri Saydji Vijay »«.| Baroda ... wet wt ls .».| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 
tege $9 | Subodh Patrika ... - | Bombay... veoh tae oes a Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
4 Ps eae, ee 9. 
>  #& |Sudhérak... ... ...| Poona .., wee| Doe eee eee Winkyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
Reg p&awan Br&hman) ; 36. 
* ee ae  Anox1o-Porrvevzse. 
Bye | a 0 Anglo-Lusitano ee) BOMDAY~ce ...| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... ae 900 
* —'|-s«Bwexisx, Porrveurse 
ea a amp OoncanIum, 
: 8. 10 Bombaense exs, seve | BOmDAYo ce »».| Weekly... ...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 sie aie 500 
; Bu AKGLO-Srnpl. 
| sept. ewe «| Sukkur ,.. ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
Aes (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
| Muhammadan ; 36. 
Prabhat ... soe eae ma derabad Do. « ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oi 600 
(Sind) 
occ sie | Sukkur (Sind)...| Do... -».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
Anaro-Urpv. 
Muslim. Herald ... -»-| Bombayoee so Daily rn ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
| i Muhammadan ; 29. 
.--| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
J 2 
.| Dharwér _ ...| Weekly... .«+| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat).| 300 
f -os| Bijapur ... of Dow a ...| Annéji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshas:h| +800 
eee pa Ky : ae Vaishnav Scien : 4, 
Ba ue < l Do. & «cJ1 Do... . ...{ Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 800 
ae ee . | nastha Brdhman); 27. 
emigrate | | 
ve.| Daily... ve Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
88. 
oo. Do. eee i Nan4bhii Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 eee 2,800 
eoe| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
Parsi ; 34 
os kar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti 700 
. | Br&bman) ; 34. | 
eel har Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi; 45... —... 500 
ww» two| Kfshidats Bhagvindés; Hindu (Kichio, i.e! 1,200 
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57 | Din Mani... one -++| Broach ... soo! Weekly ... .--| Nath&lal Rangildes Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
Bania); 265. 


58 | Fursad _.. oo -++| Bombay ... »»-| Monthly .»| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi; 44... bee 600 


eee 495 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 


59 | GapSap ... ees ve| Do. ... eee] Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehaéngir Murzbdn; Parsi ; 27 


60 | Hitechchhu 008 ---| Ahmedabad | Dow cos iii 


61 Jain eee eee ees Do. eee eee Weekly 


62 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... oe ae ae .»-| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 28 i 1,000 

63 | Kaira Vartaman ... eoo| Kaira... a: ae ee »--| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
) Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
, 64 | K4thi4wddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do... ---| Joshi Chhaganlail Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 


| Mahi Ribs Gee nt Bh. cd Th ee a gui 


66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos) Naveari ... — 2 


cee -+-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 200 800 


67 Nure Elam eee eee Bombay eee eee Monthly... eee Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 @e 600 
68 | Nydyadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdéli 260 
, aa en . Shravak Bania) ; 35. 

69 Praja Mitra eee ---| Karachi... see Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) : OA. 975 


70 | Praja Pokér coe eoo| Surat... -+-| Weekly ... --| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... - oe. 400 
71 | Prax&ésh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ne ae .-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
; Bania) ; 37. 
0 72 | Punch Dand ove os tite... ae or lke -+-| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
, 42. 
73 | Samsher Bahadur... cos} Abmedabad ...| Do. see »--| Savaibhai Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| Bania) ; 61. : 
0 74 |Sdnj Vartamén ... «+-|/ Bombay ... coe] Daily . «oo .e-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamii Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 


0 , (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. : 
9 75 |Sind Vartaman ... «e+! Karachi ... aoe] Weekly woe i pee ae 
76 | Stri Bodh ... ove ee. ae -»-| Monthly -»+| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
0 77 |Surat Akhbar ..  ...| Surat... Weekly... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;48 ... 4. 300 
"8 | Svadesh Bandhu ... si Mebudbe 8 nt Di kw ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
| 35. 
79 | Vishvadarshan... oe} Kaira ose ae -++| Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani| 1,487 a 
; Brahman); 36. a i 
| HIND! 
0 
80 | Pandit ... os ‘| Poona «+ «| Weekly w. ++] Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... .... Do. ...  «+| Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
= char. | | Brahman); 38. 
0 KANABKSE. | by | 7 | | 
92 | Digvijaya ... wi ree] Gadag 2 «| Weekly... .s.| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
0 | ae (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. | 
83 | Hubli Patra coe, «| Hubli... -+| Do. se coe] MahAdeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: aes | Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta’.- | Dhérwar «|, “Do. - «.. =a (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
. | (KarhAda Bréhman) ; 33. 
| ‘| (2) Anndch4rya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
> ) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 


85 | Lok& Bandhz _es.. eos] Do... ccc vee] Bel aes ...|Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
eh. (Deshasth Brahman); 40. _ | 
9 |LokaMitrs .,. | Haveri (Dhér-, Do. .... ...|Gnndo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshastb} 160 
war). Brahman) ;s 27. 
R&jahansa...  s — o«| Dharwar e+>| Do. .s6 eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
: : , héda Brahman); 40. wa 
RS Ragik Ranjini eee / @ee Gadag coe . wee Do.. eee eee Gaurishankar RAmpraséd ; Hindu. Af 
ts | ‘| Brahman); 40. * 
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Chikodi ... ove 
Chiplun ... soe 
Belgaum ov 
Kolhdpur ee 
Erandol ... ove 
Dharwar oes 
Kolhapur oes 
Thana ... «s 
Ahmednagar ... 
Poona ... ove 
Thana ... ace 
Poone ... «x 
Shol&pur oes 
Poonascs - ove 
Bombay... ss 
os, 
Dbulia ... vi 
a 0° 
Vengurla be 
S4tdra vie ee 
Winn. x0 


Do. ow» 
Do, ase 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do. ase 
Do. se 
, DO. aoe 
Do. eve 
— aor 
: me ive 
es 
Do. oes 
DO. ae. 
Dos’ os 
DO. cee 
DOs eee 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
en 
Do. oes 
BMOs- vee 


) we 3 
rel Vishnu ,Rimchandra . Vijépurkar; Hindu 


Késhinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman); 59. 
Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharm4ji, Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 


Hari Bhik4ji Sdmartt ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 

40. 

Anandrao Rdémchandra Dharadhar; - Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brdhman) ; 38. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Abéji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. 
J —_— Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
rahman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mahadey P&andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Braéhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdéji Rdémchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu 5 eg go Br4hman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 38. 

Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. | 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 50. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman ;. 44. 

Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 48. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdéhman); 46. 

Bhau. Raoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25, 

Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 52. 

Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 26. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marétha 
38. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brabman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali) ao 
Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu, (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


astha Brébman) ; 49. 
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600 


150 


500—900 


1,600 
1,250 
100 


153 
154 


157 


No Name of Publication. Where published. Edition, N caste and age of Editor tion. 
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MaritHi—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav .. .»»| Vadgaon vee Weekly coe sod — <P Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 500 
rahman) ; 8 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... ws os ...| Narayan arsinh Fadnis; ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
' . Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratna’ ... vee] DATEL cee .e»| Monthly eae Pérling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam) ; 61 75 
128 | Pratod _... coe .-s| Islampur ee| Weekly... ».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
‘ : (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Réghav Bhushan... ~~ er eo lee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 | Satya Mitr& bis ...| Malegaon anne = ue aes — Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5 
131 | Satyi Shodhak ... we| Ratnagiri nt ae lw ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. ) 
132 | Shéhu Vijay... a oe he a a. wh »oe| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar ees} SHoldpur wee See .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam§ti) ; 44 <a 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ..| Do.  — ...| Bale#bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. | 
135 | Shri Shahu i ope] BOEETA. cee on] DO cos _ pfresen i Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man 2 
186 | Shubh Suchak ... snl De we ool OO. ses ...| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
137 Sumant cui ees bee Karad eee ese Do. eee eee Mahadev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 2960 
tha Brahman) ; 33. 
138 | Sudarshan... oe ooo| Ahmednagar. ...| Do.  o. «| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
139 | Sudhakar ... ce cect SUR te ciel Ge eee ..| Nara@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| Br4hman) ; 43 | 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «.. a ee ae .».| Ganesh Netven Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartadarsh oes .oo| Malvan ... seek. oe ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., 
142 | Vidya Vilas ae ..-| Kolhapur “a a ae ...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Breéhman) ; 48. | 
143 | Vidyarthi... ie sos} MEMMEETORE cc) ER des ...| Saddshiy Vaman Marathe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
: Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... et 4 Vindévak Balkrishna Nadkarni =... 600 
: (2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 5 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat ; Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittasa@r ... oe sen) Wal sis | Weekly ..., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-} 950 
| pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha = «. | Shtdra cee en ae: eee | Laxman Vaman KhatAvkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri ... one | SOR ic at Bis SS ...| Nana Ddédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. . 
148 | Khairkh’h Sind ...  ...; Karachi... —...| Weekly .... —...] Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muin-ul-Islam ... ee ee «| Do. ... oes} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| 
~. 65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar ie 5 ee ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
151 | Sookree... coe ins ae lee a a on ---/ Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Buania) ; 42 _,., 400 
Urpo. 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .«.| Bombay ...| Monthly | san ery _ Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
uae _ (Sunni); 32. 
153 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... -«-| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; ao 
: Muhammadan. : 
154 | Eombay Punch Bahddur .| Do. ... sek to ca ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk ;} 1,500 
> Muhammadan ; 49. : 
155 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar ee ae a ee ae Do. do. --+| 400 
Manra’rH!I AND Ka'NARESE. 
. ; | 
156 re ae ae Bagalkot 2 Weekly wo ows Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 150 
| | Brahman, Smérta) ; 80. , 
157. | Siddheshvar meee): aaa Gee) Eee — Shivaji owér ; Hindu raat 125 
ance 
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«| Krishnarao Trimbakrao R4jurkar; Hindu 160 
(Brahman) ; 85. 


<i Parashrémn Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 350 
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1.| Fortnightly... ye ¥ Vithal® Hardiker; Hindu (Karhéda| 450 


ave] Bombay.... «..| Weekly... .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 re ii 700 
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“The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
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syitem of ‘spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is - when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter “ a word, 
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ly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
a | aor the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
Paee D. ‘The figure giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
“pro et ‘ not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Politics and the Publio Administration. 


1, Lord Ourzon will stay on for a couple of yeats more in India. - But no 
in ont thoughtful man will believe that His Lordship’s object 
Kesari (111), llth Aug. 2 extending his sojourn is merely to see his “twelve 
labours” carried to completion. The flow of his 
exuberant rhetoric has somewhat abated during the last two years, andit seems 
that His Lordship’s mind is pre-occupied with some deep and mysterious problem, 
This problem can be none other than to ensure the stability of British sway in. 
India and to expand its sphere in Asia. It has been brought into special pro- 
minence during the last few years. Plague and famine have produced disquiet 
throughout the country, and autocratic Angio-Indiansare no longer cocksure of 
the permanence of British rule in India. Other nations like Russia and Germany, 
taking advantage of Britain’s pre-occupation with the Boer war, have begun to 
show signs of activity. The Afghan nation, too, under its new ruler, threatens 
to become a formidable rival both to England and Russia. Lord Curzon has 
therefore thought it prudent to close for the present the problem of the North- 
West Frontier and to turn his attention to Thibet, with a view to check Russia’s 
advance to the south and also to secure, in the heart of Central Asia, a con- 
venient colonising ground for the British race. The fertility of the central 
plateau of Thibet is well known, and the climate of that region is also known to 
besalubrious. The British are, therefore, anxious to secure Thibet to themselves, 
if possible. They know that if they do not acquire it, it will be taken possession 
of by Russia. The rumoured negotiations for the exchange of Kashmir for the 
two districts of Jammu and Sialkot are also directed towards securing an easy 
access to the British in Thibet. Russia is gradually extending the sphere of her 
influence in Asia from the north, and England aspires to do the same from 
the south. Russia has succeeded very well in her object till now, and in 
future also her hold upon Asia will go on increasing. She has already become 
master of Siberia, has recently occupied Manchuria and is tightening her hold 
upon Persia by advancing loans to the Government of that country. She is also 
colonising Siberia, and has built a railway which traverses the whole length of 
that country. ‘Thesecret of Russia’s success in Asia is the Asiatic origin of her 
people. Russians also mix freely with the Asiatics, and have many points 
of affinity with them. The same cannot be said of Englishmen, There are 
small colonies of British planters in the tea and coffee-growing districts of 
India, but they do not seem to flourish. The planters look upon them- 
selves as mere sojourners in the land, and in spite of the inducements and 
facilities afforded to them by Government, European agriculture in India 
does not thrive. Government pass special laws, savouring of slavery, with a 
view to provide coolies for working on the planters’ estates, and courts of 
justice connive at the murders and assaults committed by planters, but 
in spite of all this the latter do not settle permanently in India. What 
can be the explanation of this? It is none other than that the imsular and 
arrogant spirit of the British is unfavourable to the growth of British colonies 
in Asia. 7 


2. ‘Nobody can just now realise the present condition of the 
conquered Boers under the British Government better 

Comments on Botha’s than the Indian people, who have had experience of 
letter to the London hence the same masters for a long time, After a long and 
Pens ine O89 Oth — painful silence ‘General’ Botha has thrown a bomb- 
shell amidst the cheap make-believe official reports 

by his letter addressed to a friend in England and published in the London Times, 
In this letter Botha makes categorical exposures of the insidious Cham- 
berlanian policy in the pacification of South Africa. Botha contends that the 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain to South Africa was a dismal failure; in that, instead 
of taking advice and information from the generous foes, who after settin 
down their rifles had girded up their loins to co-operate with him, the Colonial 


Secretary took it by preference from quarters about which the less said the better. 
The Boera themselves are yet quite ignorant as to how and where the sum of 15 
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ae Botha, ‘ there is certainly no public evidence of it except perhaps in the blue-books 
> ° i ‘Which are sent to the Colonial Office for: Honte consumption.’ The large war debt 
led jlaced on the Transvaal against the express declarations of the Burgher 
ypresentatives’ and without the concurrence of a single section of the 
population in the country. As regards the formation of the new Legis- 
6° Councils, Mr, Chamberlain tried at first to seduce Botha and his 
Colleagues by offering them seats thereon. But those high-minded men chose 
rather to decline it'as Mr. Chamberlain was not prepared to accept Botha’s 
a suggestions about the constitution of such Councils. | Although free grants 
a of money were to be made from arelief fund to the Boers, who had their 
farm-houses destroyed, according to the conditions of surrender settled at 
Vereeniging, still, says Mr. Botha,‘I have not yet met a single Burgher in 
the Transvaal who has received anything free or gratis from the Govern- 
ment, all relief having to be signed for or secured by sureties or promissory 
notes.’ By the system of education newly set up inthe Transvaal the 
Boers find their whole existence torn up by the roots, asit were. Their 
i children are educated by strange people who do not know their langu- 
ee age or modes of thought, who teach the children Dutch without 
—— knowing it themselves, who teach them history which every child knows 
to be a travesty of facts and whose whole influence is unconsciously 
directed only to demonstrate to the ordinary Boer the gulf which separates 
him from his conquerors. ‘Do you think,’ openly asks Botha, ‘the Boers. 
will love and admire their conquerors for openly trying to Anglicise their 
children and for putting their language on the same footing practically as 
foreign languages?* SBotha’s remarks will be particularly appreciated by the 
Indian people so far as the question of education is concerned. For it seems to 
us asif the suppression of Native languages, Anglicising of educated men 
and teaching a false history are the patent methods which the British 
Government uses everywhere as a sure means for destroying the nationality of 
conquered races and making British rule permanent over them! The Boers 
have, of course, differed from the Indian people in point of the struggle which 
the former made for their independence. But once vanquished in the fight, the 
Boers would seem to be placed on the same level as the Indian people, so far as 
the methods of Government are concerned.” [The Arunodaya makes somewhat 
similar comments, and observes that Botha is now like a caged lion, whose roaring 
| the British will never heed because the Boers belong after all to the category 
a of a conquered and subject race. | 


3. The announcement about the practical withdrawal of Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposal to saddle India with a portion of the 


Report about the with- . : ' 
drawal of Mr. Brodrick’s pro. COSt of the South African garrison will be hailed 


yy ne | . posal re the cost of the South with intense satisfaction throughout: the length and 
te : African garrison. breadth of this country. It is beyond the shadow 
Sdnj Vartaman (74), 14th of a doubt that the Home Government would not have 


rr & Mes” preeg Med: hesitated to throw the burden upon India in spite of 
(20), 15th Aug.; Akhbar-e- nanimous opposition from the Indian publio, had not 
Soud@gar (52),15th Aug. _ the Viceroy wired a weighty and vigorous protest 
against the iniquity of such acourse. Lord Curzon 
has by successfully resisting the unfair demand of the War Office laid the 
country under a deep .debt of obligation. {The other Gujarati dailies of 
Bombay write in a similar strain. | 
_ 4. “If the hedge devour the crops, how can they be protected? So runs a 
ee familiar Indian proverb. If the Secretary of State 
‘Taerease of India’s military for India turns a Secretary of State against India and 
‘i — ndia (14), 16th advices Parliament that the payment of the South 
Foo .: “a ha a (89),, African regiments with Indian money is a reasonable 
“ea hed Ree ae and economical transaction, how are Indian interests 
to be protected? We will not say that the Indian 
should in all cases be a mere advocate on behalf of India. 
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| Majesty’s Goyernment he has his responsjbilities and is 
“at things not merely from an Indian but also from an 
Parliament who have denounced thé “proposal to 
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oharge India are not persons who aré dead to a sense of Imperial necessities, 
nor is there any reason to assume that the people of India refuse to bear their 
legitimate share in the responsibilities of the Empire. When a Secretary of State 
for India finds himself opposed to so many voices pleading on behalf of a 
country whose destinies are committed to his care, the suggestion seems 
no means surprising that he should reconsider his position and leave 
the care of India to other hands. Whereagain, weask, are our public meetings ? 
If ever there was a time for the leaders of Indian opinion to bestir themselves, it 
is now. If the friends of India in Parliament ever requiredtheir hands to be 
strengthened by the collective voice of India, itis now. Whatis the good of a 


post facto resolution four months hence that in the opinion of the assembly that 


will gather at that time the steed from the stable ought not to have been stolen ? 
From the debate in the House of Lords one gathers that the argument for 
charging us with a portion of the additional cost of maintaining 12,600 men in 
South Africa is somewhat as follows: The Government of India has come to 
the conclusion that on the outbreak of hostilities on the North-West Frontier 
the British garrison at present stationed here will prove insufficient, and a 
fresh force musi be landed here within a certain time. The Admiralty cannot 
guarantee to send the troops within the time from England, but it guarantees 
to send them from South Africa. The 12,500 men to be at our disposal would 
cost. £1,000,000 a year if kept in England, and in that case India would not 
be asked to contribute. But in South Africa they would cost £1,750,000, and 
we are asked to pay a portion of the difference between the charges that would 
have to be incurred in England and in South Africa. It is, however, difficult 
to follow the argument. Hither it is, or it is not, the duty of the Imperial 
Government to send us troops in time. If it is, we cannot be called on to pay 
whether the force is in the meanwhile stationed in England or in South 
Africa. If itis not, we have to pay the entire cost and ask the force to be kept 
here. It is difficult to see why we should pay a portion of the additional cost 
if admittedly we need not pay the costin England. We should be thankful, 
it is urged, for the mercy of not being called upon to bear the entire cost of the 
12,500 men. But the garrison now supported by India, and which is said to be 
insufficient, is at the disposal of the Empire, and noone pays us for that. And 
no speaker answered Lord Ripon’s argument: ‘If Indiais to pay because of 
the availability of troops in South Africa, we should pay India for troops when 
availed of as Reserves for the British Army.’” [The Arunodaya makes 
somewhat similar comments. | 


5. “The last two English mails have brought ample material to strengthen 
ee - our conviction that while Lord Alverstone’s award as 

Kesori (111) 0 oN, A well as Mr. Brodrick’s scheme are recognised as con- 
stituting separate scandalous grievances to India, an 


unusually strong feeling has been roused in the public mind against the - 


War Oftice, especially with reference to the latter grievance. As regards 
the former, it now appears that the Government of India’s opposition to 
the increase of pay to the British soldier in India was not fully represented 
before Lord Alverstone, for the award does not meet the various argu- 
ments which Lord Curzon’s Government had set out in their despatch 
on the subject. Lord George Hamilton seems to have whittled down the 
case for the Government of India into a mild argument ad misericordiam which 
naturally failed to carry conviction to the mind of the arbitrator. The case as 
put forward by the Government of India was exceptionally strong. While 
disclaiming all intention of questioning the wisdom of the Imperial policy of 
the Home Government, Lord Curzon’s Government unequivocally protested 
against the procedure by which the British Cabinet decided to saddle India with 
£786,000 per year before the Government of India had been given an oppor- 
tunity to show cause against that decision.......... This singularly strong protest 
was detained at the India Office for two months, and when it was treated with 
scant courtesy by the War Office, the State Secretary mildly demanded a 
reference to arbitration on the contested question !..,.......... But even here 
Lord George Hamilton not only did not put before the arbitrator all the 
forcible arguments urged by the Government of India, but did not even 

wallenge the numerous flimsy arguments which the War Office had set up in 


‘siypport of its proposal, The result was that Lord Alverstone in making the award 
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- took sno -noticeof ‘the arguments advanced by either party, and gave no argue 
_. ments of hisown-in support of his decision. “His Lordship’s award is, therefore, 
an arbitrary decree laying down, in one dogmatic sentence, that the whole of the 
additional pay of the British soldier in India should be borne by the revenues of 
India,......... With public opinion running high against the War Office, it was 
certainly not to be expected that Mr. Brodrick would so soon turn up again with 
another piece of melancholy meanness to the discredit of the conscience of the War 
Office. But the new proposal of creating a military reserve of 12,500 British 
soldiers in South Africa for India beats the scandal of Lord Alverstone’s award, 
And even in this matter history would seem to be repeating itself. For we learn 
a. that while the Government of India have promptly wired their protest against 
the proposal, the custodian of Indian interests in England has given up their 
ee case altogether, for we can understand nothing less from Reuter’s message 
which says:—‘in the Commons to-night, Lord George Hamilton, replying to 
a question, said that the sum of £400,000, which it is proposed India should 
. pay, represented approximately half the cost of maintaining 12,500 troops in 
South Africa available for service in India, He thought the proposal reason- 
able and economical, but wished to have the opinion of the Government of 
India before coming to a decision.’ But if it was worth while to consult the 
Government of India in the matter, where is the wisdom of the Secretary of 
State committing himself to the declaration that the proposal of the War Office 
was reasonable and economical ?......... Well, in this manner have we got more 
than 13 crores of rupees added permanenily to the military expenditure of India 
simply because we havea man of Lord George Hamilton’s stuff and brains 
me at the head of the India Office? Is it not clear from this that either the 
o. - Secretary of State or the Viceroy must resign office? Perhaps Lord George 
has not got the necessary degree of self-respect to resign the stewardship 
of an office to which he cannot do justice. But surely the same cannot 
be said of Lord Curzon, and unless His Lordship offers his resignation 
rather than submit to repeated unjust financial decrees against the Gov- 
<— ernment of India, his opposition to such decrees will not be adequately appre- 
ciated by the public.” |The Kesari writes:—The complaint about the unfair 
eo and inequitable apportionment of military charges between England and India 
is of long standing, but the British Government have decided most high-handed- 
ly to impose an additional burden upon India in connection with the increase 
in the British soldier’s pay, and Lord George Hamilton piously helped British 
statesmen in attaining this object. In the matter of the cost of the South 
African garrison, it was hoped that Lord George and his advisers would not 
consent to throw India overboard at the dictates of the War Office. But alas! 
= we are disappointed here too. Had it not been for the fact that Lord George 
es __ gecupies the exalted position of Sultan at the India Office, his action in neglect- 
a _ ing the interest of India would certainly have earned for him the sobriquet 
usually applied to a person who is not true to his salt, Nothing can be more 
derogatory to British prestige than Lord George Hamilton’s consent to the pro- 
to saddle an unjust burden upon India in the teeth of public opposition in 

this country. |. 


6, “ From-what Reuter had to say yesterday about Lord George Hamilton’s 
announcement in Parliament, it would seem that 

at deal (25), 9th Aug, the Secretary of State for India is rather in favour of 
ing Mr. Brodrick’s proposal than against it. His Lord- 
proposal was reasonable and economical, but wished to 
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His Lordship will do his best to save India from this fresh burden. If 
he does not we shall expect every member of the House of Commons to. 
do his duty by the Indian people, and support the motion Sir Muncherjee 
Bhownaggree has expressed his intention to bring in at the time of the 
discussion of the Indian Budget in Parliament, viz., that the additional burden 
on India for maintaining British soldiers in South Africa is unjustifiable. 
Sir Muncherjee will have the sympathy and support of every right-thinking 
Englishman in his patriotic endeavour to obtain justice for his country at the 
hands of the House of Commons—the supreme arbiter of India’s destinies.” 


7. The language used by somé of the Anglo-Indian contemporaries in 
entering their protest against the threatened imposition 

Kat (107), 14eh Aug. of the cost of the South African contingent my little 
amusing. They have expressed their views in this connection as follows :—‘‘ We 
have been invited to take up the proposed new burden.”’ Now, the question is 
whether the burden will really fall upon Anglo-Indians. We do not think that 
it will. It is the natives who must bear it after all. Under these 
circumstances the expression “ We have been invited, &c.,’’ used by our Anglo- 
Indian friends is as meaningless as the expressions ‘“ Our Legislative Councils, 
our Empire, &c.,” would soundinthe mouths of natives. The Anglo-Indians i 
have as little to do with the burdens of the Indian Empire as the natives with its 
glory. In our opinion the most powerfui justification for throwing the burden 
upon India is that the Indians are devoid of spirit. Some Englishmen like 
Mr. Stead are afraid of the consequences of treating this country unjustly, be- 
cause they discern a resemblance between the present condition of India and the 
condition of France just before the outbreak of the French Revolution, But 
Mr, Stead and those who think with him forget that the British Government 
is not as improvident as the French Government before the Revolution, The 
British public will not tolerate the perpetration of injustice to India when it 
once knows that there is a loud outery against it. 


8. ‘Mr. Leslie Crawford’s refusal to convene a public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay, in response to the very influ- 
The a parr ages on entially signed requisition forwarded to him, for pro- 
os Sanaelleg ° agebint Mr, testing against the War Office proposal to saddle 
Brodrick’s proposal re the India with the cost of the South African garrison, 
cost of the South African raises an important question of principle. The Sheriff 
garrison. -,, 1s ‘an officer of His Majesty the King’ no doubt, 
i (20), Jot ‘but is it or is it not his duty to ae a public 
a meeting in response to a representation of men of 
light and leading in the city to protest against a specific suggestion emanating 
from one of His Majesty’s Ministers P......... It would be absurd to suggest 
that the Sheriff should, in obedience to the mandate of influential citizens, 
convene a public meeting, whenever called upon to doso, without having 
any regard to its alms and objects. Such is, however, not the case here. 
Mr. Crawford himself acknowledges the importance to India of the subject 
to be discussed, but he has doubts-whether it would be right to assist the 
victims of an unjust policy to have their say on the subject, as such a course 
would be against the wishes of certain Ministers of the Sovereign. This, 
however, is neither a political nor a party question so far as India is concerned, 
The proposal has been authoritatively acknowledged to be only a suggestion, 
and Lord George Hamilton has asked the opinion of the Government of India 
thereon.......... It is, therefore, we think, an unfortunate error of judgment 
that has led the Sheriff to refuse to convene a public meeting of the citizens 
of Bombay to voice public opinion: on the subject. We hope occasion will 
be taken of the present opportunity to clearly define the duties and obligations 
of the Sheriff in such matters,” 


9, “We indicated in a recent issue the reasons which made an extension 
: of the term of the present Viceroyalty desirable in the 
Extension of Lord Curzon’s interests of the country, and we are glad that the 


torn: ee. extension has been offered and accepted. In sayi: 
cgindian, Social Bejormer 40, we are not inthe least blind’ to the defects’ of the 


present administration. To begin’ with, we cannot - 
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Se ; eer 25), 9th tts royalty........... At the meeting of the Legislative 


-fyut regard the present position of the Tata scheme of a Research Institute as a 


_geriows. blotion an adrinistration which profeises to abhor dilatoriness and 
indecision in the conduct of public affairs. Assuming that the blame of 
the delay rested with the donor, it was within the power of the Government. 
| @beny ‘time during these five years to have brought him tothe point. We 
have not seen a as yet like an adequate justification of the treatment. 
accorded to Sir Henry Cotton for his championship of the cause of helpless 
coolies, An even more serious responsibility which attaches to the present 
administration, in our opinion, is the encouragement of an impression here and 
abroad that India is in a very high state of prosperity. This has had unforeseen 
mences of which we have not seen the last as yet. One important 
reason for Lord Curzon staying on for some time longer is that, having seen 
the result of the error, he may do something to retrieve it. These are defects 
which the historian of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty cannot but notice in terms of 
grave disapproval. But they do not constitute the whole of his administration, 
. and we cannot emulate the purblindness of those who cannot see that it has 
many redeeming features. First and foremost among the distinguishing 
features of His Excellency’s Government, grateful reference is due to the 
strenuous and unwavering endeavour to check and, wherever this was not 
ible, to get punished aggressive acts committed by Europeans on natives 
of India, which had been allowed so long to pass with practical impunity. 
From end to end of the country to-day, everyone knows and feels that Lord 
Curzon’s arm is long enough and strong enough to protect helpless people 
from the violence of low-class Europeans whose number in this country, 
unfortunately for England and for India, is daily increasing. Lord Curzon 
has acted in commendable disregard of popularity and tradition in this matter, 
and. it would be rank ingratitude not to recognise his effort in this direction as 
constituting one of his greatest claims to our support and sympathy. It is the 
fashion in some places to sneer at the Commissions which His Excellency has 
appointed to enquire into several branches of the administration, But as far as 
the results of the Famine Commission—the only Commission whose enquiries 
have been as yet brought to a termination—are concerned, he must be a very 
hardy or a very ignorant person who wouki say that the country would have 
been better without them............. We expect substantial results to follow the 
enquiries of the Police Commission, notwithstanding the pessimistic fears. 
expressed in regard to them in many quarters, The Irrigation and the 
Railway Commissions cannot but prove valuable aids to the better administration 
of the departments to which they respectively relate. As for the Universities 
Commission, we are afraid that we may not expect all the good that might have 
come of it, but it is still possible in the light of the recommendation made by 
the Commission to do something to place higher education on a sounder basis than 
at. present. Lord Curzon’s presence in India is, in our opinion, a great advantage 
- when these matters have to be put intoshape. Nor should the high personal ex- 
ample of hard, strenuous work and devotion to duty which Lord Curzon has set to 
officials and non-officials alike be counted a thing of no account in any impartial 
estimate of His Excellency’s administration......._ Lord Curzon, besides, has re- 
spected public opinion. Within the last five years the indigenous Press, which was 
suffering under a sort of proscription in the closing days of Lord Elgin’s regime, 
has appreciably increased in influence and, let us add, in ability. And without 
doubt this is largely due to the consideration and respect which the present 
Viceroy has consistently shown to Indian journalism, These, we think, 
constitute a record of faithful service which, even when set against the defects 
we have pointed out above, should make us glad that Lord Curzon is to be with 
us:for some years more.” | 


» BOGS. «Tt is with unfeigned delight that India has received the good news 
aa of the extension of the term of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 


eee Gesarat * Council on Tuesday last, Lord Curzon himself made 
yee the am a sins oe — = not fail 
the people of this country, and convince 
dear to him, but that he is prepared to 
nm interest for the good and welfare of those’ 
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whom Providence has entrusted to his care, The speech is couched in extremely 
modest language so far as the speaker’s estimation of himself is concerned ; and 
impresses one with the high ideal of public duty that he has ever kept before 
him, Lord Curzon has told the country that it was not without much anxious 
consideration that he consented to remain at the helm of affairs some years 
longer............. Needless to say the country keenly appreciates the sacrifices 
Lord Curzon is making on her behalf and will never forget the debt of gratitude 
she owes him on this account. ‘I have felt,’ said His Lordship, ‘that there 
is still work, hard and heavy but necessary work, to be done, which it was 
almost an obligation upon the person who had initiated it to see through.’ It 
is this overpowering sense of duty rather than any prospect of personal gain 
that has persuaded the Viceroy to continue in office and finish his work.’ 
[The Gujarét Mitra makes similar comments. | 


11. ‘ Lord Curzon made the important announcement at Tuesday’s meeting 

oo of the Supreme Legislative Council regarding the ex- 
Pin pvt (16), 9th Aug» tension of his term of office,.......... His Lordship’s 

ng. cols.; Praja Bandhw : ‘ A oe 

(24), 18th Aug., Eng. cols. | Speech is conceived in a spirit of earnestness and 
devotion to his duty. Once more he has proclaimed 

his anxiety ‘to do something more for the people of this country which in one 
way or another I have endeavoured to serve for so many years of my life, and 
which can never lose its hold upon my affections.’ Once more has he declared 
that he shall never cease to regard the task of Indian administration ‘as the 
greatest and noblest that anywhere devolves upon the British race.” Though 
many of us might honestly withhold our approval from some of his methods and 
measures, we cannot but recognise the magnanimity of the sentiments and the 
sincerity of the noble motives to which His Excellency has given feeling and 
eloquent expression. Lord Curzon has embarked upon an important programme 
of reforms which it was next to impossible to initiate and complete within the 
customary five years’ period of Viceregal office, and though we may not wholly 
approve of the manner in which he has set to work, and though the future is 
uncertain, we are quite prepared to suspend our judgment, take Lord Curzon 
at his word and lend our most cordial support to every statesmanlike, righteous 
and beneficent measure of far-reaching importance that he might inaugurate 
for the benefit of the country he loves so much. There is room for greater 
trust, patience and charity on His Excellency’s part as well as on the part of 
the people, and although even the most brilliant and fascinating speeches can 
be but a very poor substitute for one epoch-making measure, let us have 
faith and hope in Lord Curzon’s good intentions and solemn professions and 
await the outcome of his labours in asympathetic spirit. He has already 
laid India under no small obligation by his well-reasoned and weighty protest 
against the decision of the War Office to saddle it with increased burdens in 
two directions. Putting aside all differences of opinion, let us sincerely hope 
that at the end of two years more he will bave accomplished such solid and 
beneficent work as may serve to enshrine hismemory in the hearts of a people 


who have never been wanting in gratitude to God-fearing and noble-minded 


administrators.” [The Praja Bandhu makes similar comments, | 


12. ‘'lhe announcement about the extension of Lord Curzon’s term of 

iii iiiah sania wcital office, it need hardly be said, is viewed with mixed 
‘ iy 4 i (3) feelings by the natives of India, for it is undeniahle 
oe that Lord Curzon has failed to evoke anything like 
unanimity of opinion on the character of his Viceregal administration. 
Nowhere has he been acclaimed ‘the greatest of Viceroys’ as some friendl 
but sentimental organs of public opinion have vainly tried to call him. The 
question of questions has been everywhere put as to the evidence of that 
ereatness which in the judgment of impartial history would warrant the 
application of,that epithet to the present Viceroy. What are the deeds of sterling 
statesmanship he has achieved during his five years’ rule? Does greatness 


‘consist in organising a brilliant mask or State pageantry ? Does it lie in 


making smooth speeches which say one thing and mean another? Does it 
consist in appointing numerous Commissions under pretext of advancing India’s 
welfare, while native thought and native opinion are most inadequately 
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ented thereon? Or does greatness lie in depriving a loyal and obedient 
leo the vights ‘and privileges long since! secured to them by statutes, 
ora. and royal proclamations ? Does it lie, again, in taking away from the 
ries of the empire the last relics of their independence and integrity? 

Does it consist in promoting class legislation of which the countervailing duty on 
sug ‘is one example, while the Assam and Southern India Planters’ Acts for the 


antre in thin disguise furnish another? Doesit lie in promoting 
the interests of British capitalists at the expense of the helpless and voiceless 
dndians, under the hollow plea of developing the resources of the country? 
Does it lie in manufacturing or dinkering land legislation which has for its 
object nothing buta further encroachment upon the immemorial rights and 
‘usages of millions of peasants? In short, it is reasonably inquired everywhere, 
ae what are, the irrefragable proofs of Lord Curzon’s adutinistration hitherto 
a which should fairly entitle him to be called ‘ the greatest of Viceroys P’......... 
ae ‘We have known several Viceroys like Lord Canning, Sir John Lawrence and 
. Lords Mayo, Northbrook and Ripon, who in their own days, with such light as 
‘they possessed, and such friendly co-operation as they received from “West- 
Minster, but without the aid of vociferating and romantic publicists, nobly 
endeavoured to raise the people in different ways from their low level, and place 
‘them on the highest rung of the ladder of civilisation and freedom.......... No 
self-ambition and no self-centered interests inspired a single act of their 
administration. With a singleness of purpose they, too, toiled and lived 
laborious days, though they never made it a point of thrusting their hard 
 — but unostentatious work upon the notice of the people “here or in 
eS England. Silently they did their duty, seeking for no higher reward than that of 
et ‘their conscience which told them that they had done their duty well.......... 
“a Thus each of the Viceroys named above had a greatness of his own which, 
‘we regret to have to state, has hardly been found in their successors. The 
‘reason is plain. There has been a persistent but disguised attempt since the 
days of Lord Dufferin to put back the hand of the dial of India’s progress in 
diverse devious ways. The policy of repression and retrogression has been in 
the ascendant since 1886. Mild at first, it has grown in severity, whereof the 
bitter evidence has never been felt more painfully than under the adminis- 
tration of the present Viceroy............ No doubt, India gratefully recognises 
‘small acts of mercy shown to her during the present regime; but they 
oS are not of such high value, when weighed in the broad scales of 
ce ‘statesmanship, as to justify a tribute of high praise to the Viceroy. What the 
ee ‘Indians inquire is, where may be those specific acts of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty which will leave their permanent marks of beneficence on the 
country—marks which may be remembered with feelings of gratitude by the 
- ; people and serve as guiding lights to his successors. We began by saying 
agg — “that Indians view with mixed feelings the extension of office he has received. 
a “On the one hand, they have hardly been satisfied or even impressed by his 
‘Viceroyalty, and failed to see how any extension long or short, will radivally 
change the features already imprinted by him on the administration. Mere 
energy, a kind of brilliance and rhetoric, and an ambitious and pushful 
They in which egoism alone findsa prominent place, these are not enough. 
They are mere accidents. They no doubt add lustre to a truly great Vice- 
wity in the sense Indians have been accustomed to understand it. But 
rwise, they are unmeaning, aye, misleading. On the other hand, the 
- Indians ‘are still willing to take Lord Curzon. at his word, and anxious to 
* sive him more time to justify those magniloquent utterances which he 
- @elivered at the outset of his career, so that when he lays down his Viceregal 
armour the unanimous voice of the country may hail him as one of their 
ood ‘and great eggs whose name may well be mentioned in the same 
reat! with Canning, Lawrence, Mayo, Northbrook and Ripon.” 


+e i 8 m Lord Curzon ‘annotinced ‘at ‘a recent meeting of the islative 
ys ie eee extension of his term of office as a Vieaer. 
Lord Bp poke, as usual, in a modest vein about 

e, c nd that which remains yetto be done at his 

Ss has a d have induced Lord Curzon to retire 
6 of — but he has decijled nevertheless 
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‘40 remain in India for.a longer term, though such a course, as His Excellency 
hhas told us, threatens to tax his strength and health, We in India must 
feel deeply grateful to His Lordship for the great self-sacrifice which he has 
‘made for the sake of our country.” — 


14. “In his speech at the Supreme Legislative Council at Simla His 
tas an. Wb A Excellency Lord Curzon announced his acceptance of 
Eng aig (40), "8" the offer of extension of his term of office. Ever 
since His Excellency took up office, it was always 
thought that Lord Curzon had too many irons in the fire and that he would not 
be able to finish his programme before the expiry of his term of office. Most 
of the questions he took in hand are even now in their first stage of inquiry. 
ssseeess. Lt was a stupendous task any way which His Excellency had set before 
himself, and no wonder that even for a statesman of his abilities, zeal and 
capacity for work, most of it remains yet unfulfilled. Lord Curzon has up to 
the present achieved nothing beyond the ordinary run of Viceroys that have 
ruled India, but his qualities of head and heart certainly mark him out as 
a Viceroy of whom much might be expected. Now that his term of office 
has been extended, Lord Curzon would be enabled to see his projects pushed 
forward to completion. We think, therefore, that there is ample reason for the 
Indians to congratulate themselves on the Viceroy’s acceptance of the extension 
of his term of office. We fervently hope that His Excellency might be enabled 
during his period of extension to render some lasting advantage to this country 
and to associate his name witha bright era of political hope and economic 
prosperity to this country.”’ ; 


15. Before coming out to this country Lord Curzon declared that he 
Kesar (111), 11th Ang. consented to become the Viceroy of India because he 
Gujardti (16), 9th Aug. 5° 5 deeply loved India, its history, its people and the 
absorbing mystery of its ancient civilisation. These 

sentiments have since found an echo in almost every speech of the Viceroy. That 
he is endowed with a fascinating eloquence and with powers of untiring industry 
and is actuated by a lofty ideal of public duty is readily admitted. But in spite 
of his lofty sentiments and other good qualities, it is surprising that this 
country has not so far derived any lasting benefit. How, for instance, India 
benefited by the various completed or incomplete inquiries set on foot during 
his Viceroyalty? It must be admitted by every thoughtful and impartial 
man that His Excellency has shown nobility of heart in twoor three trivial 
matters, but the reverse of if in four or five cases of importance. He has, for 
instance, shown himself to be responsive to public opinion, and has also mani- 
fested a desire to check the insolent conduct of British soldiers, but against 
his popular measures we have to set many an unpopular measure of his 
regime, such as the encroachment upon the right of local self-government, the 
new land revenue nolicy embodied in the new Land Revenue Act, the legisla- 
tion undertaken on behalf of the planters, the new educational policy and His 
-Lordship’s dealings with feudatories like the Nizam andthe Holkar. We grant 
that Lord Curzon is a statesman of the first rank, but beyond delivering a few 
high-sounding speeches and appointing half a dozen Commissions, what has he 
done for the good of India? Some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are 
loud in their praises of the Viceroy for undertaking his “ twelve labours ’’ with 
a view to reform the country’s administration, and some of our native con- 
temporaries, who are content to derive their inspiration from Anglo-Indian 
journals, have written in the same strain. We do not deprecate the importance 
of the various Commissions of inquiry appointed by Lord Curzon, but we cannot 
forget that Hig Lordship refused to make an inquiry of much more vital import- 
ance than any of those actually undertaken. We refer of course to the inquiry 
into the’ economic condition of a few typical villages in India. Lord Curzon 
balked this inquiry on lame and flimsy grounds, though it would. have enabled 
him to grapple with the most important question of India’s chronic poverty. 
Who can praise the skill of a physician who is content to prescribe cosmetics for 
improving the complexion of a patient suffering from consumption and leaves the 
dire symptoms of the disease severely alone? If, under thése circumstances, 
the news of the Viceroy's extension of office doesnot throw the Indian public 


pine blame ees does not lie with them. Lord Curzon, 
bbe fohaed delivered ey him on anaes f the shores of India, 
: dged by his decd rather than by his words, and apply- 

tes this eg Shales to his regsme, we must say that India has suffered 
dec sline and a retrogression during his regime so far, Let us wait and see 
what the next two years bring forth. [The Gujardti writes :— Lord Curzon 
has lost no opportunity to proclaim his desire to promote the public good, but 
till: now he has done nothing to convince the Indian public of the genuineness 
-of his desire. No doubt he is an able and sagacious statesman, but he is not 
d4mbued. with truly liberal instincts and is wanting in that genuine courage of 
gonviction which distinguished Lord Ripon for instance.’ However, Lord 
‘Curzon having assured us of his determination to leave India better than he 
found it, we are not loth to take His Lordship at his word and to suspend for 
‘the present our judgment on his Indian ion) 


16. “It has been authoritatively announced at last that His Excellency 
Pits: of . feed Lord Northcote is to be the next Governor-General 
Nortoote. as Governor. Of Australia and that he will leave Bombay shortly. 
Gimeral of Australis. Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Northcote have 

Sudhérak (40), 10th Aug., endeared themselves to the people "of this Presidency 
Eng: cols,; Oriental Beview by various acts of charity aie by the munificent 
(5h: Fem Ang. donations they have made to some of our institutions, 
Their departure, therefore, will be viewed with sincere rezret by all classes of 
people in the Presidency. Perhaps an exception might be taken to some of 
ee: ‘the measures of His Excellency’s regime, notably the Land Revenue Amend- 

| | ment Act and the niggardly policy adopted in the matter of remissions and 
ee suspensions of land revenue during the past famine, but generally speaking 
‘there isa consensus of opinion that our Presidency has had at its head a 
most kind-hearted Governor during the past few years.” [The Oriental 
Review writes :—“ The official announcement of the transfer of His Excellency 
‘Lord Northcote, Governor of Bombay, to the Governor-Generalship of Australia 
‘will be received by the rich and the poor alike of this Presidency with deep 
and genuine regret. Whatever may be the estimate we form of His Excel- 
lency’s administration of this Presidency during his Governorship, or of his 
influence on its affairs, there can be no two opinions as to his large-hearted 
‘sympathy for the people of this country and the keen desire he has all along 
manifested to ameliorate the condition of the poor and the afflicted.’’ | 


Pt 
7 » 
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el 917, The time is not yet ripe for attempting an estimate of Lord North- 
ae cote’s administration. But whatever the popular 
a i patioenes Se Daily verdict may be, the fact cannot be disputed that Bom- 
a Telegraph 2), 10th Aug. bay has not had for a long time a Governor who felt 
oe CU so intensely for the people, entered so much into their 
= i feelings ‘and won so ier their confidence. From the very first he has 
* ¢- himself whole-heartedly at their service, . He has not been content with 
: Kina speeches and mere lip-sympathy; but has evinced his good-will towards 

le in a way which could leave no doubt as toits genuineness. And 
in in bis kindly efforts he has been all along very ably and cordially assisted 
his gracious consort. It would be no exaggeration to say that Lady 
Northcote has won the heart of the whole Presidency by her many unassuming 
aota of charity and kindness. To part with such a couple must be at all times 
a trial; and the Presidency cannot but envy the Australian Commonwealth 
it 5 good fortune in securing their Excellencies to preside over its destinies.” 
T; ae Daily Lelegraph makes somewhat similar comments. | 


~ Lord Northcote’s translation to Australia leaves the Bombay Pre- 
fn na ' 16h. sidency the oorer for the loss of an honest and 
T ( by} capable custodian of her interests. In our nd a 
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19. When Lord wah tes yoga the ie of office as Governor of 
a die ombay, the political horizon in this Presidency was 
ia ae ee Mpg ($8), -overclouded and presented a threatening satiook on 
10th Aug.; Dnydn Prakésh account of the serious ravages wrought by famine 
(32), 13th Aug.; Prekshak and plague. Things have quieted down toa consider- 
(6), teas Tk er able extent since then and the plague policy of Gov- 
nm” i a rat ernment, which was marked by undue stringency in 
the time of Lord Sandhurst, has been softened and 
toned down in consequence of the lessons taught by experience. The same thing 
cannot, however, be said of the famine policy of Lord Northcote’s Government. 
Nay, it is on the other hand marked by illiberality, as the Land Revenue Act 
and the Gujar4t Revenue inquiry amply testify. With this exception Lord 
Northcote’s regime may be said to have been beneficent onthe whole, His Lord- 
ship showed keen personal sympathy with the suffering and the afflicted by giving 
munificent donations from his pocket from time to time in their aid. [The Indu 
Prakash, the Dnydn Prakash and the Prekshak, writing in a somewhat similar 
strain, speak highly of the private virtues of Lord Northcote, and observe that 
Bombay had never a better Governor than His Excellency so far as large-hearted 
munificence, kindly sympathy and personal good nature are concerned. The 
Mumbai Vaibhav marks out for special praise the establishment by Lord 
Northcote of a Gowshala in Gujarat, but views with strong disapproval the 
passing of the Land Revenue Bill, which, it says, deals a death-blow to the 
proprietary rights of occupancy holders in their lands. | 


20. The post of Governor-General of Australia is one of empty dignity 
Bombay Samdchér (58) rather than of real authority. The duties of that 
mg se 4 | Shri Saydjs Vijay functionary are mainly confined to taking part ina 
(27), 13th Aug; Punch crowd of social functions and entertainments, and 
Dénd (72), 9th Aug.; Hitech- consequently a readiness to spend ungrudgingly 
chhu (60), 13th Aug.; Desht from one’s private purse rather than ability of any 
ae enn Som ANE very high order is deemed essential in an aspirant to 
that office. This consideration may perhaps serve to explain the raison d’étre 
of Lord Northcote’s appointment. His Lordship has no doubt distinguished 
himself for his large-hearted charity and munificence while presiding over the 
destinies of this Presidency, but he has hardly proved his fitness for the arduous 
duties of a responsible administrator. His Excellency is too prone to lean on 
official advice and guidance and we are not aware of a single measure of his 
administration in which he has shown independence of judgment. The 
appointment of a successor to His Lordship is still a matter of speculation. 
Most probably the new Governor will take over charge in December next 
and Sir James Monteath will act in the office in the interim. Sir James’ 
attitude on public questions, especially those relating to land revenue, has 
left a very unfavourable impression’ on the public mind in this Presidency. 
He is wedded too much to the rules and forms of official routine and lacks a 
broad outlook and a large-hearted sympathy for the masses. We hope, however, 
that during his temporary elevation he will pursue a liberal policy. |The Shri 
Sayajt Vijay, the Punch Ddnd, the Hitechchhu and the Deshi Mitra make 
somewhat similar comments. The last named paper hopes that Lord Northcote 
will, in his new capacity, endeavour to secure better treatment for the Indians 
in Australia. | 


21. In his private capacity Lord Northcote has endeared himself to the 
public byhis generous and sympathetic disposition. 
He has beena true friend and well-wisher of the 
dumb masses entrusted to his care. But as an 
administrator he has proved a failure, The Land Revenue Bill which was. 
passed by’ His Lordship’s Government in utter defiance of public opinion, has 
left behind anything but pleasant memories. To lord Northcote’s credit, 
however, it must be acknowledged. that he avoided the mistakes of policy 
committed by his predecessor, and thus helped to conciliate popular feeling in 
favour of Government. [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes similar comments. It 
records, however, its emphatic protest against the principle of rocalling a 
Governor before the éxpiry of his tenure of office.| f ; 
oon 40080 : wets — cela Kine ke eee EF 


Hindi Punch (19), 9th Aug. ; 
Sanj Vartamdan (74), 10th Aug, 
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ae -., .22, . Lord Northcote has nee the hearts of the people Pee 2" Agron 
Rn ae ie SON Aer aaa by his unostentations acts of charity and benevo- 
— ec f ba i His Seatromant will, therefore, evoke feelings 
(52), 10th Aug.; Sultdn-uj- Of unmixed regret among all classes of the public, 
Akhbér (155), 12th Aug. It is very seldom that the Presidency is so fortunate 
Bombay ast Indian (1), ag to have at its helm a Governor with such deep 
wom ag. and sincere sympathy for the masses. His Excellency 
and his gracious consort have always been to the fore in relieving the 
sufferings of the poor, in extending a helping hand to the needy, and in 
romoting many a movement of public utility. Their names have become 
ousehold words in the Presidency where they will be sadly missed. Lord 
Northcote is pre-eminently fit for the exalted office of Governor-General 
of Australia, and we wish him every success in his new. sphere of activity. [The 
Akhbir-e-Souddgar writes in a similarstrain. The Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr writes :— 
We congratulate Lord Northcote on his appointment to the Governor-Generalship 
of Australia which is an office of far higher importance than the Governorship 
~« of Bombay. His Lordship’s premature retirement, however, must be regarded 
as nothing short of a calamity to this Presidency, where his benevolence and 
munificent charities have made him deservedly popular. The Bombay ast 
Indian writes in a similar strain. | 


93. ‘The nomination of Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey Mulji to the 
Be a tthe Pushed Bombay Legislative Council will be received with 
das Damedardas Thackersey §00eral approbation. Mr. Vithaldas enjoys the con- 
as member of the Bombay fidence of the mercantile community as much as of the 
Legislative Council. general public; and his selection adds a member to 
Jémee-Jamshed (20), 11th the Council whose voice will, we doubt not, always 
: Tig oe keg.” Hindi Punch be raised in support of every measure intended 
PY 3 for the public good and based on sound principles. 
If, on the one hand, the Indian Legislative Councils do not require puppets who 
are content with crying jo hookum to official mandates, they would not, on 
the other, gain much by the accession of faddists and ultra-radicais, crammed 
with shibboleths and English party war-cries which have no meaning in 
India. It is because we know that’ Mr. Vithaldas does not belong to 
either category, that we congratulate kim, and the public, as well as the 
‘authorities themselves, on his selection. In the Municipal Council Hall, 
in the Mill-owners’ Association and elesewhere he has given ample proofs 
of his desire to serve the interests of the people honestly and courageously, 
and his intelligence and public spirit have always appeared to advantage 
in consequence cf his habitual moderation and self-control in discussing 
public questions. The public no less than the Government will find him 
a very desirable acquisition to the Council; while the party of progress 
and reform will have secured in him a valuable accession to its ranks,’ 
The Hindi Punch and some other papers of the week also approve of Mr. 
‘ithaldas D. Thackersey’s nomination to the local Legislative Council. | 


24. The Government of Lord Northcote is to be congratulated on the 
Rea selection of Mr. Sunderrao Gajanan Jayakar, M.A., 
3 ee Action Beteeas B.Sc., for the pust of Oriental Translator. The 
Te oclator to Government, appointment is at present to last only for a month 
"Native Opinion (35), 12th and a half during the absence of Mr. Abbas Ali 
Ang: Eng. cols. ; Akhba'r-e- Bai on leave, but it is expected that Mr. Jayakar 
Boudégar (52), 10thAug. = has been selected to be the successor of Mr. Bai 
when he vacates his apponitment permanently. The post of the Oriental 
Translator to Government is an important one, and it was no easy thing to find 


ile 
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25. “Will not His Excellency Lord Northcote look into the growing 
practice of making special cases in appointing Sub- 
Appointments of Subordi- ordinate Judges and superseding qualified men on 


nate Judges in the Bombay the list of candidates for judicial service without 
Presidency. 


adequate cause? The rules on the subject are ver 

a mad tt aa: there is only one list of candidates for the a 
ordinate judiciary from which selection for a vacant post is made according 
to seniority. But it has been of late not quite a rare experience to see the 
rules set aside and a nominee of some one in high official quarters quietly 
shoved in. The scandal of supersession has been if anything greater than 
that of making special cases. [or in the latter case we may perhaps explain 
the phenomenon by reference to the exceptional merits or certificates of the 
candidate preferred, but in the former case the action of the authorities is due 
mostly toa system of police ‘ back-biting’ than which nothing could be 
more unjust to the candidates concerned. Under this system any candidate 
on the list is liable to have his prospects permanently blighted by a Police 
Constable secretly reporting against him without his getting any chance to 
challenge or refute any imfamous calumnies contained in such report. 
Perhaps Government might say that they have a right to choose only such 
men for their service as they like. But all we want is that before any 
candidate on the list is set aside he ought to be given an opportunity to reply 
to the accusations preferred against him.”’ 


26. The High Court has dismissed the application made by Mr, Tilak 
co. a. wee against the decision of Mr. Clements, Special Magis- 
C mtg J Ce 3;, trate, Poona, regarding the production in Court of Mr, 
ourt of Mr. Tilak’s appli- B mae Tee tee Ww 
cation re the production of Brewin’s report in the Tai Maharaj case. e do not 
Mr. Brewin’s report in the quite see the propriety of this decision. From what has 
Tai Mahara} og transpired in the course of the trial before Mr. Clements, 
ron in Ae there is good reason to suspect that the contents of 


Mr. Brewin’s report are favourable to Mr. Tilak. Most likely it shows that Tai 


Maharaj was set up by an officer of high position to lodge a complaint 
against Mr. Tilak. Otherwise it is difficult to explain the Advocate General’s 
reluctance to produce the report in a case in which Government have strictly 
speaking no concern whatever. 


27. “In order to ensure the speedy administration of civil justice in 
Bandra we strongly advocated not long ago in our 
A suggestion to establish @ columns the desirability of having a Subordinate 


Subordinate Judge's Gourt at Civil Court at that place, so that suitors may be saved 
Bandra (Thana). 


Bombay Hast Indian (1), the inconvenience, expense and delay to which they 
15th Aug. are subjected by being obliged to go to Thana. The 
Bombay East Indian Association readily took up the 
suggestion made by us and submitted a carefully drawn-up memorial to 
Government on the subject. This representation, however, was not duly 
supported by the Judicial authorities, with the result that the movement proved 
unsuccessful. Nevertheless, we trust that the Association will continue to 
persistently agitate in this important matter until Bandra has a Civil 
Court........... Bandra has during the last decade been making rapid strides in 
every direction.......... As regards the administration of criminal justice, a 
steady improvement has been effected since the appointment of a First 
Class Magistrate at Bandra, and we leara with satisfaction that it is under 
contemplation to invest him with summary powers. 


28. The provisions of a very old Regulation (XII of 1827) are latterly 
Alleged fevival of an old being enforced with rigour in Khandesh in regard to 
Police regulation in Khan- Suspects or men of bad character, whose names are 
desh. taken down.by the Police and reported to the District 
Khandesh Vaibhav (118), Magistrate. Wecannot perceive any necessity for 
wth Aug. reviving this antiquated Regulation at the present 
time. We have discussed the poiut with men well versed in law, but they, too, 
are unable to find any justification for the course adopted by. the local 
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MeibFibis. | “We shull briefly ‘describe the procedure against which we com- 
in. - First of afl, a notice over the signature of the District Magistrate 
ryed upon suspects and they are summoned to appear before that officer on 
@ Bpevified day to show cause why the provisions of the Regulation should not be 
iaforodd against them, Sometimes they are not allowed to be represented by a 
leader. As such men are generally ignorant and illiterate, and as the District 
Mapistrate has little time to go into the history and antecedents of each man 
summoned before him, he issues a second notice indiscriminately to all of them 
whereby they are required to present themselves before the police every morning 
and evening and are forbidden to leave their homes before sunrise and after 
sunset or to go from one place to another without permission. Now these 
- restrictions are unduly harsh and we see no legitimate warrant for imposing 
e them upon all suspects. ‘The Criminal Procedure Code contains some provisions 
i on the subject under which a suspect or bad character renders himself liable 
: to imprisonment if he is unable to give security for good behaviour, The High 
A Court have ruled that a suspect, if he is unable to find security for good be- 
: haviour, may at his option be released, provided he submits to the restrictions 
laid down in the Regulation of 1827. The harshness of some of these restrictions, 
however, requires to be softened to some extent in order that they may be 
made compatible with the spirit of modern legislation. 


29. When the Survey Settlement was introduced in the Devgad Taluka 
| (Ratnagiri) in 1892, the assessment was pitched 
= - Alleged grievances of the unduly high and the Khots of the taluka sustained 
| wey! the Devgad Taluka 4 heavy loss because they could recover much less 
a ( Sate Bhodhak (131), 9th from their tenants than they were required to pay to 
ce ip. | Government. Government subsequently saw their 
mistake and have at lastconsented to reduce the 

assessments throughout the taluka, but the reductions will, it is said, take 
effect from 1902. If that be so, what about the loss sustained by the Khots 
during the preceding ten years? If the assessments were fixed at a high 
figure in 1892 by the officers of Government, and if Government are ready 
to reduce them now, why should not the reductions be made to have a 
fetrospective effect? It is not the fault of the Khots if their lands were wrongly 
fae classified by the Survey officials and the assessments thereon pitched unduly 
ae high. Some of the villages of the Khots were attached by Government because 
ag the former refused to pay the exorbitant assessments fixed in 1892, but as 
Government have since consented to reduce the assessments, they want their 
Villages to be restored to them. Butitis reported that they are asked to bear the 
a | @xpenses incurred by Government in connection with the villages during the 
| —~ — period of attachment. We do not see the justice of this demand either. If the 
ae Villages were originally placed under attachment owing to a mistake of the Survey 


% officials, why should the Khots suffer for the mistake ? We hope these grievances 
o£ the Devgad Khots will receive due consideration at the hands of Govern- 
ment. 


*' ©g0. As an illustration of the hardship caused by the new Land Revenue 
Pere 8E2 | ct to poor rayats, we may note the following :—In the 
yp Alleged. "a “T En , Rarm. a Taluka (Sholépur) some rayats' were served 


t 


) nary te San “to pay takavi With notices to pay within a fortnight the instalment 
‘instalments. of the takavi loan due from them. As they failed to 


pay it within the appointed time their lands were 
declared forfeited. A short time after they offered to 
pay the money due from them and prayed for the 
holdings. But their prayer was refused and they were 


i the money due fromthe rayats amounted to Rs, 150 or 
default ta pay:thissmall,amount their holdings worth nearly 
i idaave (been confiscated! [The Dnydn Chakshu and the 
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31. “ Will the consumers of salt fin India ever really benefit by the 
reduction of the tax which Lord OCurzon’s Government 
Scarcity of salt and the wag able to effect ? As yet, for one reason or another, 
mer moar wh. tid), oth the price of that article has’ not gonedown. A corre- 
Aug.; Lokamata (114), 10th Spondent writes to us that ‘in a city 300 miles away 
Aug. from Bombay a bag of 24 maunds of salt is now sold 
at Rs. 9-8-0, while before the reduction of the tax it 
was sold for Rs. 8-10-0. This is pure and simple nasib of the poor rayat 
and labourer.’ In Bombay, too, there is a similar complaint, and one explan- 
ation that has been offered is that the recent rains washed away a considerable 
quantity of the salt manufactured. Perhaps next year about this time we ought 
to reap the benefit of the measure, But will the Government be allowed to 
continue reduction? Money has to be found for the payment under Lord 
Alverstone’s award. It is stated that the South African garrison scheme will 
also come into operation from next year. Ili the proposed payment in 
consequence of this scheme is also enforced, how will the finance Member make 
both ends meet? It seems to us that our protest meetings should demand that 
in case our military expenditure is enhanced it should be met out of a fresh duty 
on Lancashire goods, and not by the re-imposition of the salt-tax. That may at 
least awaken Parliament to a lively sense of the consequences of Mr. Brodrick’s 
proposal!’ [The ZLokamata makes a similar complaint about the scarcity, and 
an extraordinary rise in the price, of salt at Vengurla (Ratnagiri). | 


32. “Some months ago we had, as our readers may remember, com- 
mented on the action of the Government in realising 

ate ken. income-tax from a toll contractor in the Belgaum 
District who not only had made no profit but had 

lost heavily in the performance of his contract owing to causes over which he 
had no control, Ona suit being lodged by the contractor, the income-tax was 
ordered by the District Court to be refunded. The matter went in appeal tothe 
High Court, where on a technical ground the decree of the District Court of 
Belgaum was reversed. The learned Chief Justice, however, who decided the 
appeal, was struck with the fact that the case was a hard one and that the equities 
were completely on the side of the appellant. While reversing the decree, there- 
fore, of the lower court, the Chief Justice observed as follows :—‘ Plaintiff has 
possibly been the victim of unfortunate circumstances unforeseen on his part 
and that his case is a hard one no one can doubt. He not only has paid for 
his toll contract a sum exceeding his receipts by about HRs. 1,500, but it is clear 
that he has also lost a reasonably anticipated profit of Rs, 800.’ His Lordship 
added that the giving of relief to the plaintiff rested with Government and 
remarked :—‘ We feel little doubt that his claim, if properly placed before the Gov- 
ernment, will receive every consideration.’ Expecting that this judicial pro- 
nouncement on the equities of the case would weigh with Government, the con- 
tractor applied to the Government for refund or compensation. But they refused 
to consider the matter. Wethink the Bombay Government have laid them- 
selves open to blame in thus lightly brushing aside the weighty pronouncement 
of the Chief Justice. They evidently mistake their position and responsi- 
bilities when they bring themselves down to the level of an ordinary man of 


business and do not scruple to take mean advantage of the full technicalities 


of law.” 
Ed ucd tion. 


33. * Weare glad to notice that the University of Bombay propose to 
confer the degree of LL.D. on Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. 


Bestowal by the Bombay Jy doing so that learned Body will be honouring itself. 


Coon Be ~ bee¥ more than the worthy recipient of that honour. Dr. 


Bhandarkar. Bhandarkar-stands alone and far above his compeers, 

Sudhdrak (40), 10th Aug-, not only in this Presidency but throughout the whole 
Eng. cols. ; Coronation Adver- of India, as a deep and devoted scholar of Sanskrit lite- 
ON 13th Aug. “ng ature, He has held his own against Western savants 
ss in several controversies of the highest importance 
regarding ancient Indian History. His work on the early history of the Deccan 
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We, pongratulate the University of 
; dof Dr. ag TR as a recipient of the highest 
ower to’ bestow.” [The Coronation Advertiser makes 


Native States. 


es 84, In the course gh contributed a eg the Shri Shdhu writes :—It is 
Bee to witness the present mismanagement of affairs i - 
“ ‘Pri ninistaton °F the Aundh State. The Chief, instead of taking a 

+ Shéhu (185), 12th interest in the administration of th State, has po cy 
| re ; Prokshak (36), 11th oq himself with a number of young boys whose comfort 
ae ug: he studies with so much care that he hardly finds 
time for anything else. The Chief’s wife has at present no influence over him 
a and the Karbhari is not on good terms with both. He hardly goes to see the 
a Chief, and pays no heed to the affairs of the Khangi. The Chief’s eldest son, 
pe being probably disgusted with the dissolute habits of his father, has gone to 
eae reside at Poona. [A correspondent of the Prekshak complains of the appoint- 
ee, ment of outsiders and non-Brabmins to fill vacancies in the State service and 
observes that the State Karbhari is responsible for making such appointments. ] 


35. We regret to learn that the Government of India have refused to 
sanction the proposal of the Gondal Darbar to confer 

oy. The Government of India g pension of Ks. 500 a year upon Mr. Bezonji 
e. | a Arg Mh rit greg Bos laa Merwanji, retired Divan of the State. The decision 
oS ose on the retired Divan, Of the Government of India will certainly not 
Rést Goftdr (25), 9th Aug, commend itself to the public mind. Why should 
Government stand in the way of a Native Chief 

vm marking his appreciation of the services of a deserving officer? This, however, is 
| - not the first instance in which Government have doneso. It rests now with the 
enlightened ruler of Gondal to decide in a befitting manner upon some other 

manner of rewarding the meritorious services rendered to his State by his late 
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. | Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
ie 86. Mr. Brown, First Class Magistrate, Broach, delivered judgment 


esterday. in the defamation suit b rought by the 
oe dhoonwa defamation Muhammadan green the durgah at Bulsér 
eS ainst the Editor of the Jdm-e-Jamshed in respect of 
— © Jime-Tosihed me oeitain articles in that paper re the dwastion of 
a dhoonwa at the said durgah. The Magistrate, in 
sing the case, held that the comments made by the paper on the practice 
onwa were founded to a large extent on definite facts, which had been 
ad. by. cridletog, and that the Editor had done a public service in 
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of ri ‘the Oriental Tranelator to Sulersmnent, 
Bombi vs 16th ‘August 1908. 
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[No. 3h OF 1903. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged’ are incorrect, what i 15 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July or 
No. Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circle 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly ... _...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 86 a mm 
9 a gm and| Poona ... «...| Daily  ... coe] D pre 1 ls tg j,Epelishman ; 5 A coy rly} 550 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. »»-| Monthly .o- ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51;J3.P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer.-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... —...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Braéhman ; 36 a 500 
5 |Kardéchi Chronicle ...|Kardchi.. | Do. ...  «s-| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ...| | 400 
¢ | Kéthidwér Times = ...| Rajkot... | Daily ws ate », Udeshankar, B.A.;  Hindul 190 
ae See) re — | Chitpawan Brabenay Bin LL.B.;| 600 
g |Oriental Review ... ++| Bombay... ...| Do. .. «| R.S.Rustomji .. .. a. Co 
9g | Phenix ... sou- owt ae... .«.| Bi-weekly »..| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 4.| . 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... —«..| Daily. — «-.| Mr. Sangar, European;49 wg www | 500 
and Military Gazette. | 
11 | Railway Times... ...| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour; Christian ;41 ..| 1,000 
19 | Sind Gazette sri ses! Karachi cee ...| Bi-weekly ».-| M. DeP. Webb ... we a ye es : 500 
18 | Sind Times ia cook: a. ohn — a ae zi Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);86 ...| _ | 200 
14 | Voice of India ...  ...| Bombay...  ..., Weekly... ... —— Merwénji Malabéri; P4rsi; 51; 1,800 
AnGLo-GusaRaTI, | 
15 | Deshabhakts ... | Baroda... «+ Weekly... | Vasantlél Sunderlél Desi; Hindu (Naga 1,300 
g | Gujarati ... ee Bombay... oo DO. ees i Tehri ee Desai ; Hindu (Surti “4,000 
7 ) Gujarat Mitr’ ... ...| Surat... vse) Doe ee ove} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 44 ve evel | 600 
g | Gujarét Punch ... «| Ahmedabad | Do.  — -+-| Somalél Mangaldas; Hindu (Bania); 27... . 600 
19 )Hindi Punch... ...| Bombay =.» Do... s«»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérsi;44 | 800 
9 |Jém-e-Jamshed 1. sve| Do. se aes} Daily we _..| Jehdngir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi;54 ...| 3,000 
; Kaiser-i-Hind ...  . o0.} D0, eve ua Weekly ... _...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi;54 .:, ...| 2,900 
m4 Kathidwdér News... ...| Rajkot ... 06s Bi-weekly ---, Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 41 ... ove o a 
93 | Kdthidwar Times . as - ve ws i eee ene a | MS aateaaatrsal, Hindu (Audich| 500 
Pease DOGO on one Ahmedabad w+.| Weekly eae wpe en en (Mewdda Brah- 500 
95 |RéstGoftér ...  ...| Bombay ve] DO. eee as] Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi;52 ... ...) 1,550 
95 | Satya —— ll ae Fortnightly a Rader Hactvitheltte Hindu (Shriméli) 550 
y | Shri Say4ji Vijay --.| Baroda a eek Oa” ae Maneklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 oof 4,200 
9g | Sury& Prakash oe ae ua oe. De. ae bien a eee D&y4bhai; Hindu 200 
ea ANGLo-MaRrA{rTal. | eae 
| - Deon, Mitra vse eee] Bombay ee one vere sen : is akenatth. Marbte ‘ 
5. re ee a x bias wom Wee as oe | | 4man Se Sipker; Hindu ( 
i , B: : eae 


ees SATU aN uh cae wh ‘ nS ; ) 
| ing Si ae ‘ali helen aa Sex) s Se ea 
Fah Sa 
= Name, caste and age of Editor, Ofroale 
ie : = 
: 
ove} Bombay... .-.; Weekly... «| Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... oe 10° 625 
SEO ss + s0el DQ; vce --| Hari Nérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 500 
| | Br&éhman); 36 
-o+| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Praketsh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Ddmodar S&vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Mardtha) ; 38. , 
.».| Kolhapur ..-| Weekly... ...| S&vldram Amtitrao Vichare; Hindu} 2,000 
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Politécs and the Public Administration. 


1, Sir A. Lyall in one of his essays in the Asiatic Studies examines the 
piteiinia conflicting views of Charles Pearson and Lord Curzon 
Kesari (111), 18th Aug,  ®bout the permanence of European domination in 
Asia. Mr. Pearson is of opinion that in course of 
time the. Chinese will overrun the whole of Asia—nay, the whole earth—and 
become the most formidable nation in the world. He bases this view upon the 
marvellous industry, intelligence and adaptability of the people of the Celestial 
Empire, and the Yellow Peril is constantly present to the mind of those Euro- 
peans who share Pearson’s view, Lord Curzon, on the other hand, holds that 
the Chinese will not even retain their independence in their own country, 
much less succeed in establishing their sway over other nations, His Lordship 
finds support for this view mainly from the fact that the Chinese in emigrating 
to other lands do not take with them their women-folk. Lord Curzon thinks 
that if a people are to maintain. their ascendancy over an alien race, it is 
essential for them to preserve the purity of their stock and not to inter-marry 
with the subject-race. There are instances in history, says Sir A. Lyall, which 
militate against Lord Curzon’s conclusion. The Turks and the Spaniards freely 
inter-married with the races they conquered and yet were able to retain their 
supremacy over them. While thus rejecting Lord Curzon’s view, Sir A. Lyall 
says that he cannot also accept that of Mr, Pearson. His own opinion is thus 
somewhat halting and inconclusive. It is noteworthy, however, that Anglo- 
Indian statesmen do find themselves obliged to admit, though much against their 
will, the possibility of the regeneration of Asiatic nations. British statesmen are 
even now concerting measures to guard against this possibility. The object of 
stationing a garrison in South Africa with a view to troops being sent to India 
in the event of an emergency is thus to make it possible to send reinforcements 
to this country even if by some accident or owing to the outbreak of a war in 
Europe the Suez Canal is closed for the passage of troopships. British 
supremacy in India thus hangs onathread and is beset with danger and 
uncertainty on various sides. Russia occupies a different position in this 
respect. The Russians are of half-Asiatic origin and do not hold themselves 
quite aloof from Asiatics like other European nations, They are, therefore, 
invariably successful in their diplomacy in Asia and get the better of 
their other European ‘rivals, If any European nation hopes to maintain its 
ascendancy in Asia, it wil! never do for it to hold itself in isolation from the 
ple of Asia. The people of Asia, too, can never rise so long as they remain 
wedded to their ancient customs and traditions. Indeed, they cannot, even 
if they will, cast these aside altogether, but they must acquaint themselves 
with European arts and sciences and even partially adopt the ways and customs 
of Europeans where necessary. It may be urged that the Asiatics are divided 
into too many castes, creeds and sects and cannot develop into a strong and united 
nation, But if we look at Persia, Afghanistan and China, we see that differences 
of creed and language have not stood in the way of their integrity as nations. 
Were not the European nations before the 11th century A.D. divided into con- 
flicting creeds, and did they not in course of time develop into independent and 
united nations? Why should the objection then hold in the case of the Asiatics 
alone? It may take long before the stolid Asiatic races are galvanised into 
political activity, but once they are awakened, they will be irresistible. The 
Russians, as stated in our last issue, are of Asiatic origin and yet they have 
succeeded in becoming a powerful nation. Japan, too, has shown to the world 
that Asiatic peoples are not dead politically. ‘The Indians also, under the 
zegis of British rule, are receiving valuable political training and are to-day 
considerably ahedd of other Asiatic peoples. The wealth of the country is no 
doubt being: drained away on an enormous scale, but we must not regret this 
drain in any way but regard it as the price of our national awakening for which 
we must ever feel grateful to the British Government. - | 


2. A correspondent writes to the AKdl:—In our present plight of de- 
dence and subjection, despondency reigns supreme 


A mythological explanation in our hearts and cripples our energies. We live in 
of veh (07), lad Leg. blind contentment because we see no good prospects 


before us. Insuch circumstances should we not turn to 


i 


the wise sayings of our ancient sages and strive to find out what our forefathers 
aid’to overcome similar misfortunes? The following is the purport of a passage 
from the Shrimadbhagavat, wherein the Goddess Earth offers the following piece 
of advice to King Prithu :—‘“‘O King, men often blame me for my sterility, when 
aa they themselves are the cause of it. I do not like to see my children harried 
, before my eyes. Providence also did not intend that men should cut one another’s 

a throats under the pretext of ‘a struggle for existence.’ The causeof my unpro- 
ductiveness is the rule of brute-like kings and the ascendancy of other savage 
oppressors of humanity. A virtuous and devoted ruler like you is of course 
an exception. If you desire to see your subjects happy and contented, you 
should adopt wise measures, lay aside your personal ambition and root out every » 
kind of oppression from your kingdom. I remain unproductive purposely 
because some men will not only fail to make a good use of my products 
but harass and persecute those who do. [I have reserved my bounty for better 
times, If men desire to obtain it, let them be virtuous and upright and follow 
the lead of some one who is the very incarnation of unselfishness.”’ 


3. ‘Lord George Hamilton presented his Indian Budget to the House of 
Commons on the 13th of August. As usual our 

_ The Indian Budget in Par- optimistic Secretary of State was glad to pronounce 
— Prakésh (83), 17th : considerable addition to the estimated surplus owing 
Ang., Eng. cole. oa pretty good rainfall, The recuperative powers 
of India were also referred to and, on the whole, His 
Lordship seemed to be as hopeful as ever. As regards Mr. Brodrick’s proposal, 
however, the debate does not give us an accurate idea as to where the matter 
: now stands. We are told that until India agreed to the South African scheme, 
permanent barracks would only be erected in South Africa for fifteen thousand 
men—the garrison originally proposed to be stationed in South Africa.......... 
All this is so far clear; but later on when directly questioned as to 
whether the scheme had been altogether dropped, the Secretary of State 
gave & somewhat evasive answer. ‘He certainly thought that if Lord 
Curzon and Lord Kitchener combined in objecting to the scheme, we could 
not press upon the War Office the increased expenditure, which it was 
ready to incur for placing a reserve at the disposal of India.’ Lord Curzon 
has already wired an emphatic protest against Mr. Brodrick’s proposal, and it is 
a very likely that Lord Kitchener, too, must have joined in the same. 
ae Under these circumstances, so long as the point is not finally settled we should 
‘a all move and enter a strong protest against the scheme by holding as many 
ro public meetings as we can and by sending as many memorials as possible to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of India in this respect.”’ 


4. Ata recent meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council at Simla the 
— Viceroy announced his acceptance of an extension of 


Extension of Lord Curzon’s : “. Ti 
Pegi gl his term of office. Weare told that His Excellency has 


* Vyapéri (147), 16th Aug, consented to remain in this country for some time longer 
with a view to carry to completion his unfinished 
eofreform. But we are afraid that this is not the true explanation 
of the matter. The schemes of reform inaugurated by Lord Curzon might well 
have been left to be continued and carried through by His Lordship’s successor. 
There is no doubt that Lord Curzon is possessed of uncommon tact and ability for 
ublic work, but it cannot also be forgotten that in consequence of his ultra- 
mperialistic views he has proved but an indifferent promoter of the country’s 
welfare, and has not so far been able to introduce any lasting or salutary reforms. 
Ever since he assumed office he has no doubt delivered a number of most 
ee speeches, appointed several Commissions, organised a grand Imperial 
Durbar, but none of these things have resulted in any tangible good to the people 
of India. The extension of Lord Curzon’s regime cannot naturally, therefore, 
be expected to evoke any lively feelings of gratification in this country. 


— ~~~. &, The other day a question was asked in Parliament regarding a suite 
—  §... ..  . of ivory furniture, said to have been accepted asa 
Se Diggs! Lor | Curzo and a suite of preset! t by the Viceroy from the. Maharaja of Benares 
Mang festite 7 Sac ( 1175, o exchange for a sporting .Tifle. ‘The Secretary of 
‘eh Au. =s—=i<‘é‘é(CSNWW...C State gaye full reply, stating that the furniture in 

+ PER ’....... @Question- was lying in a dilapidated condition in an 
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unoccupied house and that he accepted it from the Maharaja in exchange for 
arifie valued at £81. The furniture, it is said, cost the Viceroy £30 in repairs 
and was valued by an expert at £100 after it was repaired. ‘These details are 
questioned by one Mrs. Smeaton, who gives a different account as to how the 
furniture passed into the Viceroy’s possession. She says that it is impossible 
to believe that the furniture is worth only £100, that she herself had seen it 
and was told by Mr. Haskell of the Calcutta School of Art, who wes entrusted 
with the work of repairing it, that its original price was £1,000, but that as a 
rare work of art it was at present simply priceless. The lady learnt the 


history of the transaction from the Dewan of Benares, and makes adverse 


comments upon the Viceroy’s action in accepting the furniture. She also 
observes :—* Fairplay, honesty of purpose and consideration in dealing with 
Native Chiefs have hitherto been conspicuous qualities in our Indian adminis- 
trators ; they have, to say the least, been compromised in this transaction.”” An 
English lady like Mrs. Smeaton is certainly expected to know her responsibility 
in circulating ill-founded rumours among the ignorant masses of this countr 
calculated to bring discredit upon the righteousness of high British officials. 


6. “Mr. Brodrick is - ohare that the Indian Press should meet with an 
: a outburst his proposal to burden this country with a 
— ye he = a Pie portion of the cost of the South African ee He 
cost of the South African probablythought that Lord George Hamilton’s compla- 
6g eo for cent surrender of Indian interests would be acquiesced 
(4), 16th Aus. = -~—«sere. +The Secretary of State thinks more of his place 
4 in the Cabinet than of his duties to the country from 
which he draws his salary, and before anybody connected with India by a closer 
bond knows anything of a question, he is committed to opinions which are highly 
detrimental to the interests of this country. Very much more cogent than the 
proposal to make india pay a part of the cost of the South African garrison 
would be the proposal that the British and Colonial Treasuries should club 
together to pay the salary of a Secretary of State against India, who has been 
found to be so considerate and useful on their behalf.” 


7. “I£ the preposterous and shameless proposal of Mr. Brodrick is not 
ater t iat iy. 10h another way of ‘ bleeding’ India, we should like to be 
a nee ele (41), ‘eth told what else it may be? But this is exactly the way 
pA. drovers England has bled this country for a century past 
in diverse devious ways. It is an unprecedented example of covetouszess, 
to which not even the Empire of Rome in the days of its rankest corruption 
presented a parallel. And yet our rulers blush not at this deed of spoliation 
of poor India in broad day-light simply because she is voiceless and helpless. 
Thus the dictum of John Stuart Mill as to the absurdity of one nation subjugat- 
ing and justly governing another, and that an alien one, receives a most 
emphatic verification. And we write on this subject emphatically because we 
bitterly feel that for the last few years Kngland’s treatment of India and the 
Indians is utterly opposed to all principles of civilized policy, all principles of 
righteousness and all principles of Christianity which she never is slow to 
proclaim from the house-tops.......... Lord George Hamilton has not the 
courage to protest against this ‘raid’ because he is a placeman first and a 
responsible Minister afterwards, How can you expect him to watch the 
interests of India at the neglect to his own?” | 


8, “Mr. Brodrick’s generosity is quite overpowering! We are told that he: 

Tei ie aes did not propose to charge India with what the War 
re oo of India (14), “4nd Office ought to pay—far from it: he sought to charge 
a : the War Office with what India ought to pay.- Lord 
George Hamilton evidently wields a hypnotic influence on the Secretary of State 
for War. Otherwise how is such a surrender of British interests to be accounted 
for? But there are two personages over whom Lord George is diffident of 
throwing his spell—Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. They may not have 
the wit to perceive the extreme cleverness with which the Indian Secretary has 
managed to strike a bargain with his gullible colleague of the War Office. In that 
case we are told that the splendid offer of Mr. Brodrick will be withdrawn, Let us 
Wait and learn how our Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief will face the cala- 
mity. At present it seems to us that if the only reason why a garrison is to be 
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maintained in South Africa for our sake be the unpreparedness of the Admiralty 
+o bring us in time ‘on the outbreak o fasetflltles—troop not to be sent 
to the seat of war, but to replace those called away from the plains—we 
need not in the least hesitate to consent to the abandonment of Mr. Brodrick’s 

. There is absolutely nothing either in the past history cf the country 
or in its present circumstances to justify the fear that directly the Cossack beats 
his war-drum on our North-Western Frontier there will be such a sudden and 
down upheaval of rebellious activity in India that it will be difficult to bring 

own troops from England to save the situation in time.” 


ar 


9, “There was a strong general feeling that the Sheriff should be asked 
to convene a public meeting to protest against the 
The Sheriff of Bombay and new army charges, and in response to that “desire the 
; ~ propane ‘paliio mssting Bombay Presidency Association refrained from organ- 
Pe | or protesting against Mr. 
.. Brodrick’s scheme. ising a meeting under its own auspices. The requisi- 
‘ip Gujardts (16), 16th Aug., tion to the Sheriff was signed by about 700 representa- 
Eng. cols; Native Opinion tive citizens of all classes and communities, But 
(35), 16th Aug. ; Abhbér-c- we are astonished to see that Mr, Crawford has not 
Souddgar (52), 17th Aug.; 
Voice of India (14), 22nd Seen his way to comply with this request. The 
Ang. Government of India have strongly protested against 
the proposal to saddle India with the charges of 
maintaining the South African garrison, and as yet the Home Government 
have not arrived at any definite decision on the subject. Ii it is open to 
Lord Curzon and his colleagues to protest emphatically against the pro- 
ae measure, the Sheriff cannot possibly be accused of a grave official 
ae impropriety or any political offence in formally convening a public meeting 
rt to voice public opinion in Bombay on the subject. Mr. Orawford’s reasons 
for not convening a meeting are of a very unsubstantial character and we 
must enter our emphatic and indignant protest against his action. His 
refusal is contrary to well-known precedents i in the past. The public meeting 
in honour of Lord Ripon wasconvened by the Sheriff though the requisition 
was signed by natives only. Again, a public meeting was convened by the 
then Sheriff to protest against the Land Revenue Jurisdiction Bill. Were 
the Sheriffs of those days less loyal toGovernment?” [The Native Opinion, the 
— Akhbdr-e-Souddgar and the Voice of India make similar comments. | 
— * 10. ‘ According to the reports received by last mail, the Secretary of State 
Bees Mi for India was recently asked an important question 
Lord George Hamiltonand by Sir Charles Cayzer anent the report of Sir Law- 
2 of the Mulkowal yence Jénkins’ Commission on the Mulkowal mishap. . 
aa gp (20), 19th Lord George Hamilton was asked to state what action 
aaa : Aug., Eng. cols. he intends to take on the recommendation of the 
~~ = | Commission with a view to re-establishing confidence 
ce in anti-plague inoculation, and whether he would lay the papers on the subject: 
before the House, The reply given was far from satisfactory. The Secretary 
of State, while stating that the report was under consideration, mentioned that 
the inquiry was confined to ascertaining the circumstances which led to the 
issue of impure plague prophylactic from the Bombay Laboratory, and the per- 
oe sons responsible for the same, and declined to give any assurance that the papers 
oe would be laid before the House. This means that Government have no inten- 
Bete tion of publishing the report of an inquiry, which was ostensibly undertaken 
, in obedience to the wishes of the public who wanted to know clearly and 
definitely how the disaster had occurred and what precautions had been 
udopted to prevent the recurrence of a similar mishap. The mere assurance that 
‘measures’ have been taken by the Government to re-establish confidence’ 
isnot enough. There are strong reasons why the report should be published, 
, it is not easy to see how the prophylactic treatment could be rehabilitated 
inthe Popular estimation without doing so. ” 


ig to the | ao Veeoes. of estimating the merits of Governors 
ie 8 which are followed by certain well- 
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id North- known publicists, even tenth-rate rulers are advertised 
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with his great talents and administrative capacity, might yet secure a high 
rank amongst the Viceroys of India if he redeems the pledges he has solemnly 
given. We feel sure that Lord Northcote does not expect any disservice to 
his memory as Governor of this Presidency. His Excollency’s uniform courtesy 


and splendid liberality have won him the sincere regard of the people of the 


Presidency. Lady Northcote, too, has by her exemplary kindness, keen sym- 
pathy and open-handed generosity endeared herself to the people. Their Excel- 
lencies’ social success is beyond cavil or dispute, and we confess their departure to 
Australia will be widely regretted from the social point of view. As regards the 
administrative side of his career, we cannot speak about Lord Northcote in 
equally complimentary terms. With more sympathetic and liberal-minded and 
less obstinate and intolerant advisers he might have proved a successful admi- 
nistrator. Unfortunately, he was never able to emancipate himself from the 
influence of his official surroundings. The Presidency is not likely to forget the 
Bill for amending the Land Revenue Code which was carried and passed 
into law in the teeth of universal opposition.......... The history of the 
Gujarat Land Revenue inquiry is well known to all, and it cannot be fairly 
said that Lord Northcote’s Government are entitled to any credit for the attitude 
they adopted in dealing with Mr. Maconochie’s report. The administration of 
famine relief could have been rendered more liberal, prompt and efficient in 
certain places had the methods and views of the local Government been less rigid 
and more sympathetic. As regards the policy of granting remissions and sus- 
pensions, no just estimate can be made unless one knows how far the 
Bombay Government fell in with Lord Curzon’s desire to wipe the slate 
clean. Lord Northcote declared in his speech at Ahmedabad that his Govern- 
ment had submitted certain proposals to the Supreme Government. But very 
little is known to the outside public about them. It is a pity that the parties 
most deeply interested in the subject have been kept entirely in the dark. We 
cannot admit that this is altogether “a desirable or fair procedure to adopt in 
dealing with an important question. His Excellency’s first utterances were 
marked by a very strong desire to further the progress of commercial and 
industrial education. But his enthusiasm waned later on, especially as famine 
and plague began to make heavy demands upon the Provincial Exchequer, 
and latterly His Excellency has been wholly reticent upon the subject. 
It is, indeed, very unfortunate that Lord Northcote’s Government have not 
been able to rid themselves of the strong feeling and prejudices that were 
stirred by the lamentable policy adopted by his predecesgor.......... AS a 
generous-hearted English gentleman, Lord Northcote has won golden opinions 
and the blessings of many. But asa Governor he has no special claims upon 
the gratitude of the Presidency. ......... Englishmen in the position of Lord 
Northcote can have no personal leaning whatever towards harsh or even unsym- 

athetic measures. But it is their fate to fall under the irresistible influence of 
officialdom. There is considerable anxiety in the public mind as regards the 
selection of Lord Northcote’s successor. Certain reports especially have given 
rise to considerable uneasiness among the native community. The Presidency 
would rather prefer King Log to King Stork, and we sincerely hope that the 
Home Government will give us at least a high-minded, if not a capable, ruler 
from the higher and cultivated ranks of English society, and not one who may 
be saturated with violent racial prejudices and a superabundance of conceit and 
arrogance and endowed with a capacity that may find its vent in doing harm to 
public interests and evoking discontentment in the Presidency.” 


12. ‘The news that Lord Northcote has been appointed Governor-General 

| of Australia has been received everywhere in this 
Mahrdtta (7), 1@th Aug.; Presidency with regret....... His Excellency has 
a ee eds te been amongst us for the last four years, and it is not 
st Paskehah O36, isth too much to say that during that interval he has 
— succeeded in making himself liked and respected 
as & very courteous and warm-hearted gentleman. 
By his uniform urbanity towards high and low, but more especially by 
his many munificent donations, he will leavé ‘behind him a happy memory, 
and if, as is not unlikely, we get as his successors mischievous, ‘masterful 
and arrogant Governors, we shall always have to look back with regret 
and sigh for the regime of the ideal gentleman whom chancé had brought 
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» afraid, however, that: we cannot say equally compli- 
ty. things about the outgoing Governor as .an ide... 
ho. can deny that His Lordship has failed altogether to leave his impress upon 
be. Provincial. administration in any direction? Mere impressive beneficence 
ounta for little, and the pitiful spectacle of the Government coach being 
1 ling to the sweet will of Councillors and Secretaries is not calcu- 
Igted to impress the people of this Presidency favourably. There is, we admit, 
a good deal of merit in a system which closes such high posts as Provincial 
Governorships to members: of the Indian Civil Service and reserves them 
specially for members of the English nobility who have experience of high class 
politics in their native land and who can, therefore, bring to bear upon the 

problems of Indian Provincial administration a fresh and an independent 

mind, But whatever the merits of the system may be, it has not been found 

to work well in practice. For experience has shown that the Provincial 

Governorships have been. treated as rewards for mediocrities who are loyal 

to their.-party, or as training ground for political colts to be broken in for 

more ambitious and useful careers in the Colonial or Home Government.......... 

Under this system we have had sportsmen like Lord Harris, and courteous 

/ egg like Lord Northcote, but few real statesmen of the type of Lord 

y. And:speaking with special reference to the retiring Governor, we must 

reluctantly say that while the public know of many measures which were 

carried by his Council against His Lordship'’s free will and consent, there are 

hardly any which they might remember as bearing the impress of his 

ality.”” [The Native Opinion, the Chikitsak and the Prekshak make 
somewhat similar comments. | 


13. “ Lord Northcote has so steered the ship of State in the Bombay 
ar. | Presidency during the last three years that it would 
Rast Goftdér (25), 16th be impossible not to regret his departure from these 

Ang.,Eng. cols.; Dnydnodaya shores. He came to the helm of affairs ata time 
(31), 20th Aug., Eng. cols.; | ° , ; 
Indian ‘Social. Reformer (4), When the fortunes of the Presidency were at their 
16th Aug. . - lowest ebb, and after his assumption of the high office 
- ene the province passed through a series of trials which 
_ might well have unnerved a stronger man. Not content with devoting himself 
[ strenuously to the difficult work of administration lying on his hands, he has 
given large sums of money from his own pocket in aid of public charities, and 
a initiated many important movements which, in course of time, will bear fruit 
a and serve to keep his memory green among the Indian peoples. The Northcote 
Gowshala may be mentioned as. an example of the way in which His Excellency 
} has sought to serve the best interests of the people in matters lying outside 
> —~\  — the domain of his strict official duties. His administration has been run on 
erie 
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and esteem. Neither Lord nor Lady Northcote will be easily forgotten by 
the people whom they have served to the best of their abilities, in so many 
different ways, during the past three yearsand more.” [The Duydnodaya and 
the Indian Social Reformer write in a similar strain. ] 


14, We do not er > ) a St by the British Government in 

eee recalling Lord Northcote before the completion of 
Cujarats (16), 15th Ang. his term of office. Instances have no doubt, occurred 
in the past of Governors resigning office prematurely owing to personal or 
political considerations, but the recall of a Governor in the middle of his term 
in order that he may be elevated to a higher office in the empire is an 
unheard-of anomaly. The first half of a Governor’s term of office is chiefly 
spent in acquiring a familiarity with the conditions of Indian life, and it is only 
during the latter half that he can be expected to introduce measures of reform 
in the light of his own independent experience and judgment. Hence the prema- 
ture recall of a Governor just at atime when he is in a position to make his 
influence really felt in the administration is strongly to be deprecated on public 
-grounds. In one sense, however, it isan advantage to the country that a 
Governor, who has not been able to command public esteem and confidence, 
should lay down the reins of Government before the expiry of his term of office. 
His sudden departure is apt to take by surprise professional address-mongers 
and title-hunters, who under the thin disguise of mock loyalty play the part of 
traitors to their own country. These busy-bodies cannot be expected to manu- 
facture addresses in honour of such a Governor at short notice ; and the public 
are thus spared the disgusting spectacle of spurious memorial movements, 
and public journalists the unpleasant duty of exposing their true character. 


15. In its ar columns the paper writes :—Lord Northcote’s open- 
Raat anded charity and sincere sympathy for the people 

owe (16) » 16th Aug. deserve the Siehest praise, but a should not a that 
account disguise from ourselves the fact that as an administrator he failed to 
‘fulfil the hopes awakened in the public mind by his sympathetic public 
utterances, During his predecessor’s regime, public sympathy had become 
completely alienated from Government, and although Lord Northcote was 
sincerely desirous of enlisting it once more on the side of Government, he 
easily succumbed to bureaucratic influences, with the result that the gulf 
which separates the rulers and the ruled remains as wide to-day as it was 
before His Excellency assumed the reins of office. 


16. “Itis in no spirit of fulsome flattery, as some of our contemporaries 
would perhaps think, that we write these few lines in 

Gujardt Punch (18), 17th praise of Lord Northcote. We are well aware that 
ooee by Nay ph 2 His Excellency’s administration is connected with one 
Eng. ocie. ee 5” or two very mischievous measures. The Land Revenue 
Bill of 1901 is not yet forgotten by the public; but apart 

from that ‘innocent little creature with venomous poison’ of Sir J. Monteath 
as it was then called, and for which we are not prepared to attach any blame to 
His Excellency Lord Northcote, we say with confidence that His Excellency 
deserves our admiration for the many virtuous and noble qualities that he 
displayed during the brief period of his administration. Above all one thing is 
certain, and it is that unlike his weak—not to say imbecile—predecessors, His 
Excellency is not led away by selfish and interested Anglo-Indian advisers. 
As a proot of this fact we have the Gujarat Land Revenue Enquiry held at the 
instance of the Honourable Mr. Goculdas K. Parekh....,..... It was owing to 
the personality of Lord Northcote at the helm of affairs that the grievances of 
the Gujarat cultivator were listened to with fairness, and unnecessarily rigorous 
measures in exacting land revenue eventually checked......... We are sorry to 
hear that in all probability Sir William Lee-Warner—the brightest product of 
the Hamiltonion school—will succeed Lord Northcote as Governor, Lord George 
would not like to be thwarted in his mischievous schemes of enriching his own 
country by bleeding India, and hence would prefer to put in his own men— 


particularly those who have helped him in betraying his trust. Sir William 
is too well known to this Presidency. as a Member of the Executive Council. 
and subsequently as a great diplomat and wire-puller at the India Office to 
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require any introduction at our hands.” ' [Referring to the probability of Sir 
W. Lee-Warner’s appointment as Governor of Bombay, the Jdm-e-Jehdnooma 
remarks :-—* Sir William is notorious for his Indophobia, and his appointment 
as successor to Lord Northcote would, therefore, be nothing short of a grave 
public calamity. At the very outset let us protest with all our might against 
the bare idea of such a disastrous possibility.’’] 


17. . Commenting on the proposal to convene a public meeting for present- 
ing @ farewell address on behalf of the public to Lord 
_ Proposed public meeting Northcote, the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—“ It would 
mh gos ge! to raise memo- be sheer ingratitude to let Lord and Lady Northcote 
to Lord Northcote. ] ; , ; 
Jém-o-Jamshed (20), 21st leavethese shores without a public expression of 
Ang., Eng. cols. the regard and affection which the people of the 
ig Presidency cherish towards Their Excellencies......... 
Among certain wltra-Radical politicians the opinion prevails that the adminis- 
tration of Lord Northcote has not been of such a character as to claim public 
celebration. But this class is so infinitesimally’ small, and besides the views 
and ideals it seems to cherish are so high-pitched and unrealisable, that practical 
reasonable men would be justified in ignoring it altogether. What we have to 
1 do on an occasion like this is not to play the Devil’s Advocate and turn heaven 
ae and earth to find one or two errors of judgment, on the score of which a three 
i years rule could be condemned as unworthy of popular recognition, but to see 
whether the points of agreement are not greater than those of difference, to 
a consider whether or not genuine and earnest efforts have been made by the 
i retiring head of the administration to do his duty by the people with 
a fairness and impartiality, to promote their welfare, to lessen the burden of 
their sufferings and sorrows, to consult their wants and wishes and to broaden the 
bounds of their freedom....... And who would presume to deny that, judged by 
this standard, Lord Northeote’s administration has been a great and conspicuous 
success—aye, that if compares, in many respects, very favourably with that of 
his two immediate predecessors? To say that we have been dissatisfied with 
such a ruler, because on public grounds.he did not once or twice agree with 
us On important questions of policy, would not only amount to proclaiming 
ourselves intolerant, unreasonable and ungrateful, but would do irreparable 
harm to the interests of the country. A constant wail of dissatisfaction and 
disapproval, simply because a certain impossible ideal is not realized, would not 
usher in the millennium, but serve to strengthen the hands of our enemies, and 
make even our friends indifferent to the public opinion of the country.......... 
| Surely, this is not what the political stalwarts among us wish to bring about, 
a and we hope that like wise men they would join in celebrating a pro-consulship 
a which, viewing the times and the circumstances in which it was cast, has been 
ci | undoubtedly the most generous, sympathetic and liberal that this Presidency 
has had in recent years, ” : 


18. A correspondent yime “7 Gujardti :—* What is the authority of 

ie . the two Hindu Knights to declare that it is necessary 

Brora (16), 16th Avg, forthe citizens of Bombay to do public honour to 

Lord Northcote before his departure frem the Pre- 

sidency? They might have very excellent reasons of their own for holding 

a cartain conviction, But as a citizen of Bombay I resent their unnecessary and 

_ dietatorial intrusion upon others. The letter that is now going the round 

of the City bears the crest of one of the distinguished Knights. Oh Sir Knights, 
eo : beware that you do not ever enact your part. It is as essential for communities 
mee * to cultivate manly self-respect and hold up high ideals of public duty and 
ee statesmanship before them as to appreciate sterling merit. Without self- 
respect even the largest community finds itself nowhere and will continue to be 
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announcement of the date of Lord Northcote’s departure 
‘from: Bombay, we waited for some signs of activity 
. “among the junto of “ friends, admirers, & co.” in Bom- 
bay, Dut to our astonishment failed to discern any for some time. Weare 
gratified to learn, -however; that the party who deem it an important duty to 
present farewell address to all out-going Governors, and of welcoming all new 
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Governors, are duly alive to their responsibilities, They met in solemn conclave 
at the Narot Mansion on the 15th instant and intend to convene a large meeting 
later on. Those who may have been gainers individually in consequence 
of the courtesy and generous disposition of Lord Northcote are welcome 
to show their appreciation of His Lordship’s good qualities in any manner 
they choose, but we fail to see who authorized the two worthy Hindu 
Knights of Bombay to announce that it is necessary to give public ex- 
pression to the gratitude felt by the citizens of Bombay for the services 
rendered by His Lordship. It seems that the treatment these officious gentlemen 
received from the public of this Presidency at the time of the memorial move- 
ments in honour of the two immediate predecessors of Lord Northcote has 
had no effect upon them, This only betrays their callous and shameless nature. 
If mild expedients fail to have any effect upon them, it behoves the 
citizens of Bombay to convene a counter-meeting in order to teach these busy- 
bodies a wholesome lesson. 


20. Social reformers of the Madras Presidency are enthusiastic supporters 
" of the anti-nautch movement, but recently the Gov- 
ee ernor Of Madras was entertained at <uenoel to a 
new kind of dance called the colatuwm dance in which the girls of respectable 
citizens took part. Nothing can be more humiliating or repugnant to the 
feelings of a self-respecting individual than to see the educated and cul- 
tured members of a subject-race making their daughters dance and gesti- 
culate before their rulers. This is making a parade as it were of their 
servitude. In Bombay we are promised something like the colatum dance 
in honour of our departing Goyernor. There are address-mongers and memorial- 
wallahs in our midst, who are at present engaged in getting up a demonstration 
in honour of Lord and Lady Northcote. “A Citizen” has made some sugges- 
tions in the columns of a Bombay paper as to how the thing should be done. The 
citizens of Bombay, it is suggested, should turn out in a body and line the streets 
on the day the Governor leaves Bombay. The mill-hands also, says “‘A Citizen,” 
should be given a holiday and parade the streets in honour of the outgoing 
Governor. The military and the volunteers will of course be called out to 
line the streets-and the public are invited to swell their ranks in order to 
produce a greater effect. Now, our people should consider whether it is proper 
for them to do honour to Lord Northcote in this manner. Why should they 
spend their time uselessly on such idle demonstrations? Why should the 
mill-hands lose their day’s wages to honour the Governor? It is no doubt 
true that Lord Northeote has proved a better Governor than some of his prede- 
cessors, but that is not enough to justify a demonstration in his honour like 
the one suggested above. Should we not consider that India is becoming poorer 
and poorer day by day under British rule? The day of the Governor’s 
departure happens to be also the day of the Ganpati procession, and it is to be 
seen how many persons choose to take part in the latter in preference to showing 
honour to a human ruler. | : 


21. Itisto be hoped Sir Bhalchandra and Sir Hurkisondas Nurrotamdas 
will not persist in their attempt to invest the movement 

Bombay Smdchdér (58), in honour of Lord Northcote with a public character. 
ren — — Phat: A public address to a Governor who has been found 
Vijay (27), 20th Aug. wl wanting in the courage and capacity to break down the 
barriers of officialdom and inaugurate salutary reforms 

in the administration does not accord with one’s notions of propriety. Even 
the most ardent apologists of Lord Northcote cannot claim that His Lordship’s 
administration hag’ met with universal satisfaction. We have only to mention 
the Land Revenue Act, the Gujarét Revenue enquiry and the question of 
suspensions of revenue during the recent famine to show how completely public 
feeling has been alienated from Government during the present regime. An 
address on behalf of the public to the outgoing Governor is, therefore, not 
only devoid of any meaning and value, but is calculated to do immense 
harm to public interests, for it issure to encourage an impression abroad 
that Indians are too dull-witted to distinguish between Governors who- really 
promote the public weal and those who do not. We are sure Sir Bhalchandra 
arid his supporters are not doing a service to Lord Northoote in endeavouring 


° 
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to give ® public’ character to the movement. They cannot entirely have 
forgotten the ignominious failure that‘attended a similar attempt in connection 
with the Sandhurst memorial. The public. would prefer, if possible, to throw 
a veil. over the failure of Lord Northcote’s administration in grateful 
recognition of His Lordship’s personal goodness and purity of motives, but if 
an attempt is made to misrepresent their feelings, they will be reluctantly 
compelled to break their reserve and bluntly speak out their mind, [The 
Gujardti and the Shri Soydji Vijay write in a similar strain. ] 


22. In a previous issue we yn sounded a note of pepe the 
promoters of the Northcote memorial to refrain from 
ay esse el tg attempting to invest their movement with a public 
character. Our warning, however, apparently fell 
on deaf ears. Lord Northcote’s admirers privately invited a few citizens to 
meet in the Darbar Room of the Town Hall under the presidency of Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins to consider what steps should be taken to perpetuate 
His Lordship’s memory, A disingenuous endeavour was made to pass off 
the meeting as representative of the Bombay public. Representatives of 
the Press were deliberately excluded from the meeting, and from a hint 
that fell from Sir Lawrence Jenkins it was evident that he had been mis- 
informed as to the true state of public feeling in regard to the memorial. 
The tactics of those who started the movement, however, were unexpectedly 
a foiled. Mr. Dinshaw Wachha, who was present at the meeting, with exemplary 
| public courage called attention to the impropriety of conferring a mark of | 
Sr public honour upon a Governor whose regime had not given universal satisfac- 
a . tion to the educated public, Sir Lawrence Jenkins and the Honourable 
aS Mr. Dick acknowledged with commendable straightforwardness their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Wachha’s candour and courage, but they suggested that the 
meeting should not consider the political side of Lord Northcote’s career, 
but keep in view His Lordship’s personal goodness and benevolent intentions. 
This ment, however, did not weigh with Mr. Wachha, who remained 
unmoved and voted against some of the resolutions passed by the meeting, 
We are told that some Hindu gentlemen who were present at the meeting were 
also of Mr. Wachha’s mind, but they had not the courage and public spirit 

to openly join in the note of dissent struck by him. 


23. ‘“ With due sonoma to those who are tired of Lord Curzon’s 
; _ Commissions, we welcome the small Commission 
. Erg agp eld . the appointed to enquire into the administration of the 
a d administration of the Salt Salt Department, as we presume the enquiry will 
eo D cage gg) ttn (14), 29nd be devoted not merely to the perfection of the depart- 
ae ‘a Ang 7 cae (16), Set mental machinery— which may perhaps involve the 
addition of a few more officers and the raising of some 
salaries—but also to the relaxation of the rules which are designed to protect 
the Government monopoly, and which are so stringent in their operation that the - 
poor feel them to be oppressive. To the smallness of the Commission we do not 
object, but the absence of any non-official or native member may, we apprehend, 
a the Commission at a disadvantage in an enquiry of the nature to which we 
look forward, Few officials can be expected to realise the defects of a system for 
the working of which they have themselves been responsible, or in the working 
of which they have themselves been engaged for a long time.”’ 


24, “ The report of the Irrigation Commission contains recommendations 
SP Sana which will cost a huge sum of money and be produc- 
Report of the Irrigation tive in seca of much good tothe country. The 
BS comments _ report | own & programme for twenty years, 
ceifiae eae ee seg ef expenditure of forty-four crores, of Law 
ie NO _., about twenty crores, it is estimated, would be unpro- 
Bombay and Madras, In regard to the former, the 
) recommendations for the construction of works both 
_.the: Decean, which may or may not prove remunerative, 
times of famine and scarcity, afford considerable protection 
ken, The protection which will thus be provided will, 
wiedges, be far from commensurate with the neces- 
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sities of the areas. concerned, butin a matter like this half a loaf is always’ 
better than nobread. The more important points touched upon in the report 

are the extension of well-irrigation, the scope for which is acknowledged to be 
unlimited. The acceptance by the State of the cost of unremunerative protec. 

tive works, liberal loans, and a great extension of takavi are also recommended, 
together with the reduction of interest with longer periods for repayment. It 

remains to be seen how these recommendations are accepted by Government, 

They involve an expenditure of crores, but needless to say the money will be 

well spent, considering the enormous gain that would result to the country.” 


25. “The most important of all the Commissions appointed by Lord 
Curzon has finished its report, which we have received 
Voice of India (14), 22nd t00 late for detailed notice in this issue. There is no 
Aug.; Sdnj Vartamdn (74), greater service that science and administrative ability 
20th Aug. can do to this country than to store up the immense 
quantities of water now running waste and to enable 
the cultivator to utilise the same, The Irrigation Commission has come to 
the somewhat damping conclusion that the utmost possible use of all avail- 
able supplies of water will fail to afford complete protection against famine ; 
but if we can preserve for use one billion cubic feet of water now running 
waste—as the Commission thinks we may—it will be a piece of good fortune 
of no small magnitude. As may be expected, the price to be paid for so much 
water is very heavy too—amounting, as has been estimated, to 4:4 crores,: of 
which 20 crores will be unproductive. A twenty years’ programme is recom- 
mended, but we may be sure that the limit alike of time and of money will be 
exceeded when the programme is actually attempted. It is one of those goals 
towards which the Government will have to work steadily as finances permit, 
But for the present we are the wiser, though not the richer, for knowing what 
exactly is the measure of freedom from famine that we may hope to purchase 
by an outlay on irrigation. We are glad to notice that the Commission has laid 
particular stress on the extension of well-irrigation, Several forms of encourage- 
ment that the State may give to cultivators in this direction have been 
recommended, and we may repeat, what we have so often urged, that if there 
should ever be a competition between the two schemes of salvation through 
engineers and salvation through the rayats themselves, we would decidedly give 
priority and preference to the latter. In the first year of the last famine. 
triennium in Bombay the area affected was no less than 60,665 square miles, 
whiie in the two succeeding years it was 41,000 and 36,000 square miles, 
respectively. It is somewhat disappointing, therefore, to be told that the 
heaviest expenditure on the irrigation works provided by the State in this 
Presidency will not add more than 500,000 acres to the irrigated area in a year 
of extreme drought. But it only emphasises the need to encourage well- 
irrigation, the sccpe for which is unlimited.’”’ [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :— 
The recommendations of the Irrigation Commission seem on the whole to be 
well conceived, and if carried out, promise to result in incalculable benefit to 
the agricultural classes in India, There is, however, one point in the Commis- 
sion’s report which will cause disappointment in this Presidency. The Com- 
missioners regard the scope for the extension of Irrigation works in the Bombay 
Presidency as extremely limited on account of financial considerations. This is 
particularly to be regretted because this Presidency has been hard hit by 
famine during recent years and has suffered more heavily than any other part-.of 
India, and its claims to vigorous protective measures against drought should, 
therefore, have been treated as urgent. | 


26. The Ganpati festival is fast approaching and we have no deubt that 

| it will be celebrated with hearty enthusiasm through- 

ey Pa en ‘ a mg the out Maharashtra. Most people are by this time 
mag BP (111), 18th Aug. convinced of the utility of celebrating national and 
' religious festivals, inasmuch as they teach people 
to work for a common cause and also tend to develop in them higher feelings 
like self-respect. Such festivals have now become annual fixtures, as it were, 
in. Maharashtra. This year especially, as the crop prospects are favourable ia 
in: most places and as the plague is also confined to a limited area in the 1 
Presidency, we. feel sanguine that the Ganpati festival will be celebrated. with a 
7 cox 568—6 
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more than the usud) amount of enthusiasm:and eclat. The celebration of the 
featival.is a public duty which deserves to be performed in spite of public 
calamities and, misfortunes whether brought about by man or God. We hope 
the people of Maharashtra and their leaders will not fail this year in the dis- 
B of this public duty. (Elsewhere the paper publishes an account fur- 
oe nished by its Bombay correspondent of a meeting recently held in Bombay of a 

| lpcal. association called the Ganesh Mandal formed for the purpose of organising 
the Mela movement in- Bombay. | 


27. A number of papers of the week contain articles on the Ganpati 
ee 0), 18th Aug. ; festival in which the Hindus are exhorted to cele- 
bale “oT). 16th a brate the festival with enthusiasm. The <Arydvarta 
Ohikitsak (97), 19th Aug.; writes :—Everyone who is anxious to see his country- 
ve Hindu Panch (103), 20th men united together for a common religious purpose 
- Aug.; Shri Shahu (135), should support and take a personal interest in the 
a 5 ries iad | public celebration of the Ganpati festival. A funda- 
mental misconception which some people seem-to labour under in regard to 
this festival is that Government look upon it with disapproval. All that can 
be said to dispel such a misunderstanding is that the personal predilections of 
a few individual officers of Government do not indicate the real attitude of Gov- 
ernment towards the movement, and that to unite together for religious wor- 
ship can in no way be construed as an act of sedition, Some of our countrymen, 
however, are over-suspicious and are, therefore, unfit to take part in public life. 
ia [The Bakul and the Chikitsak are delighted to note that in the Ganpati festival 
held at Hyderabad (Deccan) last year both Parsis and Muhammadans too‘ great. 
e interest, and observes that it is the solemn duty of the different castes and com- 
munities in this Presidency to put away their differences for the time being and 
heartily join in the religious festivals of one another. The Hindu Panch 

and a correspondent of the Shri Shdhu write in a similar strain. | 


| he 28. ‘Now is the time for that section of the Indian Press that really cares 
.- for the good of India to speak out boldly against the 
Protest against the Gan- Ganpati festival, which will soon be making the 
” oe streets of Bombay asad spectacle of human folly. 
nyanodaya (31), 20th Wek f Min th Sawredi 
Aug., Eng. cols. e know of no worship that seems so degrading, and 
hence so deserving of discouragement. We understand 
that the melas are already being formed, and the attention of boys is being 
distracted from their studies as they are required to take part in the melas. 
We wish the Native Press had the courage to speak out boldly against a worship 
that is especially degrading.” ) | 


— 29. .“*We congratulate Mr. Vithaldas Damodardas Thakersey upon his 
eae ea Em ree nomination to the Bombay Legislative Council. Mr. 
Wickiiees nominated -% Vithaldas is well known in commercial as well as 
the Bombay Legislative poOlitical circles as a young, energetic and able man 
3 Council. who has done much useful public work. He combines. 
-. Mahrétta (7), . Aug. i in himself business capacity with public spirit which 
By. an ve Opinion (39), 10th ‘transcends mere money-making. Mr. Vithaldas is a 
i, : Ms congressman to the core, and we have every reason 
= to hope that from his seat in the Council he will prove a useful addition to the 
— sma!l- band of non-official members who are engaged in the up-hill work 
- -  @f. effectively representing people’s interests against the standing official 
majority.” (Several other papers of the week also express their approval of 
ne ae of Mr. Vithaldas D. Thakersey to the Bombay Legislative 
ouncu., 


oe 30, A “Starving Graduate ”’ writes tothe Voice of India :—“ To an Indian 
—- | student one ot the sweetest things in life is sitting at a 
-— |. *Bmployment of native University Examination for 2 degree. He toils at 
gradnates in the Public east fourteen years ee tees zea at a vernacular 
rr aates of India (14 school,-seven at a high school and four at a coll 
an ope fy La ‘But,,alas! after Gendegien ts vennivicd comes the disilha. 
/ sionment, for he often does not know now-a-days what 
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it, ‘The Educational Department:in the Bombay Presidency offers a 


t Rs 60a month if he. will consent to teach. ¢ 
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idea how to shoot. The Revenue Department offers him Rs. 30a month if he:will 
consent to work as a second karkun in a Mamlatdar’s office. The Judicial 
Department offershim from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 if he will consent to do clerical or other 
ministerial work in a Subordinate Judge’s Court ora District Court. But all these 
offers are made if and when there is a vacancy, and there are hardly any vacancies 
now-a-days. The graduate can become a pleader, but there are too many 
pleaders already. The graduate can become a doctor, but there are too many 
doctors already. It is open to the youth of England to join the Army, the 
Church, the Civil Service, the Bar and numerous other professions. In India 
the industrial system is so little advanced that only a few graduates can find 
employment in factories or mercantile offices. There is no Established Church 
except for the Britisher, and there is no Indian Sandhurst, and the competitive 
examinations for the Civil Service and even for the Police, Forest and other 
Departments are held (with a few exceptions) in England. The public have 
cried themselves hoarse over the restrictions in connection with the admission of 
Indians to the Coopers Hill College andthe Roorkee College, They again and again 
have asked why the Queen’s Proclamation is treated as a dead-letter in such 
matters, but have received no reply.......... The statistics on the subject of the 
appointment of natives to higher posts are simply astounding, and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State have againand again been asked todo 
ut bare justice to the sons of the soil. But this justiceis not being done, and 
in the meanwhile the graduates are starving. 1 know one who has gone away 
to Mombasa, and I suppose I must go to Madagascar, and some of my other 
starving friends must go to Africa—to be kicked thence out again to India.”’ 


31. ‘In our issue of the 29th March last, while writing about the raising 

' of the taxable minimum under the the Income Tax 

-. -_ re = (Kimara), Act, we had occasion to make the following remarks :-— 
Mahrdtta (7), 16th Aug.; ‘Apprehensions are being entertained in not a few 
Dharwar Vritta (101), 20th quarters as to the possible mischief that might be 
ec ee done by Income Tax collectors by gradually draw- 
ing those who will be exempted from the payment of the tax under the new 
arrangement back into the vertex of their activity. We for one, however, 
think that such apprehensions need not be entertained for some time to 
come, though the operations of Income Tax collectors generally will have 
to be silently watched.’ Experience, however, shows that there is at least 
one taluka, wiz., the Sirsi Taluka (Kanara), about which we can positively 
say that the Income Tax collectors are determined to withhold from the 
people the full measure of the concession granted in March last. By way 
of giving the previous history of the Sirsi Taluka Income Tax question, 
we may state that about 12 years ago the final demand for the taluka was 
Rs. 3,839, By a gradual scale of reductions necessitated by the actual con- 
dition of the taluka, and in spite of the desperate efforts of the Income Tax 
collectors to maintain the original high level, the final demand reached a 
minimum of Rs. 2,769 in 1897. It is well-known that the notorious cycle 
of plague and famine for the Presidency began from the year 1898-1899; but 
curiously enough the final demand for the Sirsi Taluka began to go up 
gradually from this very year. In 1899-1900 it stood at Rs. 3,009. We have 
not got the exact figure of the final demand for the year 1901. But we have 
some reference to it in the Income Tax Report for the Presidency for that year. 
It appears from this report that during the two years 1900 and 1901 the Kanara 
District showed a large percentage of reduction, and being called upon to render 
an explanation of this strange phenomenon, Mr, Panse, the Collector, reported 
as follows to the Commissioner, 8. D. :—‘ In this connection I would invite your 
attention to your No. 3558, dated 9th November 1900, in which you remarked 
on the gradual falling off of the tax in the talukas of Karwar, Kumtha and Sirsi. 
In compliance with the instructions therein contained the Mamlatdars concerned 
were directed to bring the assessment to its proper level. The result was that 
incomes were over-assessed and the assessment consequently required substantial 
reduction in appeal, especially in Kumtha and Sirsi Talukas.’ But notwith- 
standing this undesirable result of over-assessing incomes in compliance with the 
Commissioner’s mandate, wé see the final demand for the year 1902 jump up to 
Rs. 3,641. And now comes the question of the measure of benefit that should be 
, eae, eee a ies ae: | L 
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people of the Sirsi Taluka under the Income Tax amendment passed 
6 Legislative Council in March 1908. Out of the total number 
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‘Of ‘Assessees “for the taluka, namely, 171, about 112 had to be taken off 
‘the’ list owing to the exemption given by the Act; in the case of 7 assessees 
‘the assessment was slightly reduced ; in the case of 20 others the last year’s 
asessment was confirmed ; and as the result of this adjustment the total 
‘eduction comes to Rs. 1,490. In other words, the final demand for 1903-1904 
for the Sirsi Taluka should have amounted to Rs. 2,150, whereas, in fact, it 
stands at Rs. 2,834, that is to say, there is an excess in the final demand of Rs. 684, 
above normal: expectation. Now this increase is made up by laying under 
‘contribution 21 assessees who were already paying Rs. 20 or more as Income 
Tax, and 11 others who were paying less than Rs. 20 till last year, and who 
should therefore have been ordinarily exempted under the concession, but who 
s ate supposed by the authorities to have had a windfall and become abnormally 
a fich during the three months of April, May and June last and were there- 
a fore brought into the vertex of the activity of the Income Tax collector, 
‘We hope that Government will be pleased to take into early consideration 
this scandalous attempt on the part of the Income Tax collectors of the Kanara 
District to nullify the beneficent exemption granted by the Government to the 
poor people of the country.” [The Dhdrwdar Vritta makes somewhat simil 
comments in respect of the Vengurla Taluka (Ratnagiri), and observes that the 
tecent amendment of the Income Tax Act threatens to become inoperative in 
practice in this Presidency owing to the indiscreet zeal of Income Tax 
e authorities. | 
a . ° °82. We have received particulars of a very daring robbery accompanied 
oa Pa t _ with assault committed by a Kuropean woman ona 
sain apy Reena oman respectable Parsi lady passenger in a second-class 
tipon #Parsi lady inaG.1.P, compartment of the G.I. P. Railway train which 
: Railway train. left Poona for Bombay at 6-55 a.m. onthe 5th instant, 
_ Poona Observer P bode llth The latter was quite alone, when at Kalyan a tall, 
we (30) ae te “eats middle-aged and strongly-built European woman enter- 
ee ed the compartment. The very first thing she did was 
| a to shut all the windows, unheeding the protests of her companion. Then she 
a opened her hand-bag and took out therefrom a large pen-knife, a revolver anda 
a string, The woman then at once came near the Parsi lady and asked her to show 
., her pocket on pain of death and took out by force a purse from one of the pockets 
. containing Rs, 22. She also took the key of a box which was lying by from 
 . | the Parsi lady. The Parsi lady got into the latrine and more carefully secured 
- Rs. 235 in currency notes which were tied in a silk handkerchief in her other 
eS pocket. When she came out of the place the European woman again came 
a near her and examined her hands. Finding nothing with her ‘she threw the 
Parsi lady on one side of the compartment, placed one hand upon her neck and 
~ held with the other the hands of her victim. She kept the Parsi lady in this 
position till the train stopped at Byculla, when she decamped. The Parsi lady 
was so stupefied, being in fear of death, that she had not even the presence of 
Moind to raise an alarm. The Railway Police have been informed about this 
occurrence and are investigating the matter. We hope they will not be long in 
bringing this audacious thief to book.” In its issue of the 21st August the 
paper adds :—‘ After reporting the sensational occurrence in the Railway 
arriage. between Kalyin and Byculla in which a defenceless Parsi lady 
was robbed in a most daring manner by a European woman, we have not 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the robber has been arrested or that 
the Railway Police are engaged in investigating in the matter. ........._ The 
+,1.. P, Railway Police requires, we think, a little Irish spirit infused into 
t... If there were evidence of activity in the shape of Police prosecution 


ach cases, people would feel more assured of their: safety and would-be 
_ $htieves and robbers:would make themselves entirely scarce. We again reiterate 
She demand for a detective travelling with every mail train and keeping a sharp 
- 490k-out upon compartme here there are lady passengers.,........ We hope 

y in. h blic and in justice to the ‘Parsi lady so merci- 
‘Railway Police will leave no ‘stone unturned to 
» Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—We hope that the 
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book the female culprit. We further wish to urge upon the G. I. P. Railway 
authorities the desirability of taking effective measures for ensuring the safety 
of female passengers travelling alone in trains, and would suggest in this con- 
nection that alarm bells be provided in compartments reserved for ladies for use 
in times of emergency. ] a 7 


33, About fifty dacoits attacked the house of one Kariyappa, living in the 
taluka of Chandanmatti in the Dhdrwér District, and 
Dacoities in the Dharwér carried away property worth about Rs. 150. Kari- 
a ve Vritta (101), Y@PP@ gave chase to the dacoits but was shot dead by 
13th Aug. them. ‘T'wo other women in his house have also, we 
hear, been wounded. JDacoities have become very 
common in this District and some of these are attended with murder. It ig, 
therefore, a matter of regret that in spite of the untiring energy and vigilance 
of the present District Superintendent of Police the dacoits cannot be brought 
to book. We are at every step reminded of the regime of Sir E. Cox, who was 
held in terror by the criminal classes. Had he remained here for some time 
longer he would have exterminated all gangs of dacoits. But unfortunately 
for us he was transferred elsewhere by Government ! 


34, A correspondent writes to the Native Opinion :—Goregaon is a small 

pa —o village in the Thana District within reach of Bombay 
(Taken) ed " eens “te by rail. Many of the well-to-do citizens of Bomba 
the local authorities in the have purchased properties there and built bungalows 


matter. for themselves where they go to reside during the 


Native Opinion (35), 19th 


Aug. plague season in Bombay. But the inhabitants of 


the village are unruly and frequently disturb the 
peace of the new-comers by acts of lawlessness and rowdyism. They are 
mostly of thievish propensities and make their living by crime. On Wednesday 
last a band of these villagers numbering about fifty visited the local grog-shop 
and after plying themselves with liquor committed araid on a neigbouring 
bungalow belonging to a wealthy Bombay Shetia. The Ramosees keeping guard. 
at the bungalow tried to oppose them, but were severely belaboured with sticks 
till one of them was rendered utterly unconscious, the others, too, being disabled in 
one way or other. The whole village stood in awe of this lawless band on that day 
and no one had the courage to go to the rescue of the wounded Ramosees. It 
was only on Wednesday night, when the owner of the bungalow heard in Bombay 
of the oceurrence, that he reported it by wire to the Police and to the Assistant 
Collector at Bandra. The Police visited Goregaon the next day and removed 
the Ramosees for treatment at the Bandra dispensary, from whence they have since 
been removed to a public hospital in Bombay. It is understood that most of 
the men are in the employ of one Anant Shivaji Topivala, who is at a loss to 
explain how they were induced to take part in the rioting. The Police are 
making a searching investigation, the result of which is eagerly awaited. 
It cannot be denied, however, that life at Goregaon is extremely unsafe in the 
presence of such desperadoes, and it behoves the authorities to take proper steps 
in the matter with a view to ensure public safety. 


35. ‘* Weare glad that the would-be Mukhtiarkar at Thar and Parkar, who 
: wanted to bribe his superior officer with the object 
oer Ph 8 pte aa. obtaining his heart’s desire, has met with his 
wager ith yrieies "deserts. But the very fact that he should have been 
guilty of such an audacity shows how official integrity 
is appraised in this province. And there must be a good deal of official corrup- 
tion about to lead the people to entertain such a low opinion of official murals. 
Europeans, asarule, may be above such temptation, though they, too, sometimes 
sin, But corruption flourishes like a green bay tree among a certain section 
of native officials in Sind, and we wish very much that a sifting enquiry were 
instituted with the object of unearthing all cases of corruption.” | Elsewhere the 
paper complains of petty exactions said to be levied by fapedars upon the 
zamindars in Sind, | : ~ 
36. The dhoonwa defamation case at Surat has brought into clear relief 
| Re, some defects in the existing law of defamation in 
_ Alleged defects in the jeoard to journalists. ‘I'he present law affords inade- 
present law of defamation in : .s list h 
regard to journalists. quate protection to hones journalists who venture 
- Bombay Saméchér (58), to expose public evils. We, therefore, suggest the 
17th Aug.; Oriental Heview following changes‘ therein which, if carried out, 
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‘being ‘harassed in the discharge of their public duties:—(1) A newspaper Editor 
‘under the present Jaw can be dragged for' trial to an obscure place situated 
| miles away from his residence, if only it can be proved that the 
per has a circulation, however limited, at tho place of trial. This entails 
ous hardship upon journalists, and we would therefore suggest that a provi- 
sion should be introduced in the law whereby a prosecution for defamation 
against a journalist can be instituted only at the place where the paper is printed. 
(2) The offence of defamation should be removed from the category of criminal 
offences so far as journalists are concerned, and the relief in respect thereof should 
be obtainable through a suit for damages in a Civil Court. (3) Ifthe abovealtera. 
tion in the law be not feasible, Magistrates at any rate should be empowered to 
award costs to the defendant in such casesin the event of the complaint being 
found to be false, and before the trial is proceeded with the plaintiff should be 
made to furnish a security for such costs, Such a provision in the law wouid 
deter parties from making frivolous or ill-founded complaints against journalists. 
(4) The personal appearance in court of the defendant should be insisted upon 
only in the event of a primd facie case being made out against him. [The 
Oriental Review in writing about the same subject observes that Mr. Brown who 
tried the dhoonwa case was ill-advised in issuing a warrant instead of a summons 
against a journalist of well-known respectability like Mr. Murzban. | 


news 
a 


Education, 


37. “The University of Bombay has honoured itself by resolving at the 
last meeting of the Senate to confer the honorary 


Oliversity Sg gs sero degree of Doctor of Laws on Dr, Bhandarkar. The 
of LL. D. on Dr. R. G. Bhan- learned Doctor’s researches in the ancient history of 
darkar. India have received world-wide recognition. Where- 
‘ Ray ud gage esa al ); ever Indian antiquities are studied, his works are 
(20), 18th Ang, «found indispensable to the student of history. The 

University, no doubt, had specially these historic 
researches as well as the learned Doctor’s long and distinguished service in the 
Educational Department in view in deciding to confer on him this rather belated 


distinction,’’ [Several other papers of the week write in a similar strain. | 
Municipalities. 


38, The Surat correspondents of the Bombay Samdchdr and the Jam-e- 
ee eae ae Jamshed write:—A general meeting of the Surat 
of Mr. Sladen, President of Municipality was convened on the 20th August by Mr. 
the Surat Municipality, Sladen for considering the question of the proposed sani- 
Bombay Samdchér (58), tary cess, There was no quorum, only nineteen mem- 
tand Ang.; Jam-e-Jamshed bers being present. Mr. Sladen, however, asked the 
Sad (56) 0th Eee. tian representatives of the Press to withdraw and conducted 
the proceedings of the meeting with closed doors. The 
arbitrariness of this procedure has given rise to much adverse comment in the city, 
where feelingruns high on the subject of the proposed cess. [The Deshi Mitra 
publishes a copy of a requisition submitted on the 19th August by certain 
members of the Surat Municipality to Mr, Sladen, Collector, requesting him 


_ to convene a special meeting of the Municipality for considering the question 


of imposing additional municipal taxation, and stating that it would be un- 
necessary for the signatories to the requisition to attend the general meeting 
to be held on the 20th August if their request were complied with. The 


aa elsewhere gives a statement of the income and the expenditure of the 
Municipality during the last ten years, and concludes therefrom that the condition 


=. 


’ 


“ _ of the Municipal finances is not so bad as to warrant the imposition of addition- 
: al taxation at present. | : 


ana 89, The Improvement Trust Board have taken a commendable step in 


. » submitting the Dadar-Matunga scheme in its original 
rovoment “form for the reconsideration of Government, despite 
the Péder- the refusal of the latter to sanction the acquisition 
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upon, the public mind and will wipe away the obloquy that has been in the 


past cast. upon it for its submissive attitude towards mandates emanating from 


Government. We fervently hope that Government will in the interests of 


public health reconsider their decision and give their sanction to the scheme. 


Native States. 


40. “ Wedo not know what to make of the announcement that has just 
been made regarding the deposition of the Raja of 

Reported deposition of the Bildspur in the Punjd4b Hill States. There has evi- 
a rs og og Parag a _ dently been some difference between the Raja and 
Shri Sayéje Vijay (27), the Superintendent of the Hill States, The Raja, it 
20th Aug., Eng cols. is sald, had been too prone to play the truant and 
absent himself from his State. Warnings and remon- 

strances alike fell flat upon him and he continuedto beas untractable as ever, 
And so he has been temporarily deprived of his power and a Government 
Manager appointed to administer his State. We are afraid this explanation will 
scarcely satisfy the public. We should like to hear what the Raja has to say 
for himself. There should be no hole-and-corner procedure in this connection— 
everything should be fair and above board. We wish very much that Lord 
Curzon would at once publish the papers of the case and give the public an 
opportunity to judge the matter for themselves.” [The Shri Saydji Vijay 
makes similar comments and adds:—“ We are sure theremust beas much 
evil in the policy of the British Government in dealing with Chiefs asin the 
character of individual Chiefs themselves which leads to the occurrence of 


instances of this kind.’’] 


41, The young wife of the Chief of Miraj Mala has been placed under 

ae ee the care of a European governess and the latter is 
— in the Miraj(Junior) now residing in the Chief’s palace, which has been con- 
Pratod (128), 17th Aug. | Secratedfor residence by the Hindus. Shrimant Gir- 
jabaisaheb made two petitions in this matter to the 

Bombay Government, but received the stereotyped reply that Government 
decline to interfere in the matter. It is quite improper on the part of Govern- 
ment to act in such a high-handed manner in matters affecting Hindu usages. 
The policy inaugurated by Government of defying public opinion in every 


matter is highly detrimental to good administration. 


42,.- The Rana of Porbandar is culpably indifferent about the welfare of his 
subjects. He is addicted to drink and ‘leads a life of 
Affairs in the Porbandar idleness and dissipation. Ugly rumours are afloat con- 
State (Kathidwar), == = cerning the heir-apparent, and intrigues are said to be 
Ka@thtawadno Himdyats . : “= : ; 
(64), 16th Aug. going on in the Chief’s zenana in this connection. 
The State officers act high-handedly in their dealings 
with the people, and the Divan, Mr. Manilal, who is at present wholly occupied 
with the defamation suit brought against him by one Musa, is utterly unable to 
check their vagaries. It is desirable in the interests of efficient administration 
to temporarily remove Mr. Manilal from the Divanship pending the termination 


of his suit, and in the meanwhile to appoint another officer who can devote all his 


energies to looking after the affairs of the State. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43, ‘A public meeting of the citizens of Ahmedabad was convened under 

ii wiis oo a auspices of the Gujarét Sabha for the purpose 
Ahmedabad for protesting Of entering a protest against the increase in the 
against Mr. Brodrick’s military charges of India in consequence of the 
ee Bandhu (24). 16th crease in the British soldier’s pay and Mr. Bro- 
Pity, Pe yon iy (24), drick’s proposal to charge India with a portion of 
dec ltt the cost of the South African garrison. Although the 
meeting was fairly large, one noticed with regret the entire absence from it of 
the leading Shethias of the city. As usual the — profession was fairly 
represented, but Clovernment pensioners and people belonging to the mercantile 
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oo u.»-. Suitable resolutions in con-' 


urden ‘were unanimous! —, It was also’ 
iK Mis Uxceuen | Vir oy for the bo stand made by him 
the people o -csseeeee On the whole, the meeting, which by- set 
the first held in the Bombay Rresidency in connection with this | 
‘matter, was successful, and the secretaries of the Gujar4t Sabha ss 
bt entitled to the thanks of the people of this city for having con- ac 


4 . 3 i 


| We are in receipt of a bulky pamphlet of 68 ages of small_ type 
unk containing the defence of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 


: ag of the defence Mr. Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar, High Court 
ie : er (10), 29nd Pleader, after the examination of Mr. Brewin on 


ope | 27th July 1903, commenced his address on behalf 
ee ey a of the defence at about 1PM. and finished it on. 
Are aturday, ist August, at 3-30 p.m. From what we have heard the defence was 
ae a masterly one and could hardly have been placed in better hands. Of course 
ae asthe matter is sub-gudice comment on the case is out of question. Some 
aris le are under the impression that the protracted trial has affected the health 
of Tilak, but any one who has seen him in Court will admit that he has 
never looked better.” 


® 
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and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 


Collectors 
send Secretary, Special Depart 
appears to them to call for notice, exp . 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the 
believed to be the origin of the report and w 


laining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
acts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 


hat the correct facts are. 
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certain house-owners by the Mamlatdar of Belgaum vee gece 
Indian Budget in Parliament: Debate on the— _... eT a ae Ome 
Irrigation Commission : Report of the — ieee ace ve. 25—27 
Judicial matters : Comments upon the result of the Tilak case ... wee O2——-35 
Military matters: Mr. Brodrick’s proposal r¢e the cost of the South African 

garrison eee ese 508 | : ese ees eco 7&8 
Piguet: The late Lord Salisbury we 1d oe ace we 1&2 

ue: | ! 

A nae the authorities to prevent the importation of plague into - 

Plague in Broach and alleged inaction of the local Municipality cs 
Salt Commission : The — mort eso eee eee eee : 24 

find: Gambling in Kérachi during the Hinda month of Shravan tee 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903) 
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Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
3 ] ! — 
ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian _ ...| Bombay... w..| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ms i 
Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... ooo] DBUY — seve --.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
East and West ..._...| Bombay... _.,,.| Monthly... __...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 
Indian Social Reformer .-| Do. ... ..., Weekly ... «s+ K- Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 5) 
Kardchi Chronicle ...|Kardchi.. ...| Do. ...  «++| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —... 
idwar Ti ...| Rajkot ... we.| Daily = «s. ...| Pratapréi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hi 
K4thidwar Times J y (Nagar) ; 35. ) indu 
Mahritta... ... «| Poona ... _—...| Weekly... _—...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
Oriental Review ... -e+| Bombay ... “a. ...| R. 8S. Rustomji_... oes bas oon oe 
Phenix ... sso ee ee 5 ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ... 
Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... vee} Daily ove ...| Mr, Sangar, European ; 49 iia si ” 
and Military Gazette. ad 
Railway Times ... _«..| Bombay... _—-...| Weekly... _—...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 
Sind Gazette eee ees} Karachi oo eee Bi-weekly eee M. DeP. Webb eee eee ees ‘iia s 
Sind Times we a: ae i ae sacl Khanehand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 
Voice of India... _...| Bombay... _—«...| Weekly... —...| Behramji_ Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 51; 
ANGLO-GUJARATI. 
DeshabhaktS ... «| Baroda ... «| Weekly... -«.| Vaeantl4l Sunderlél Dessi; Hindu (Négar 
| Brahman); 41. 
ee can as ...| Bombay... oa oe eee ...|_ Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti 
| Bania) ; 50. 
{ Gujarat Mitr’... ...| Surat ... ez} DOe wee oee| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 44 ve veel 
Gujarét Punch ... coos Ahmedabad ccf Do. coo .-., Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 
)Hindi Punch... ___...| Bombay we| Do. .. — <e»| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 _,.. 
Jam-e-Jamshed ... om ie | Seeeeres vee| Daily ee ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 _ 
Kaiser-i-Hind eee ees Do, eee eee Weekly eee eee Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; o4 eee eee 
_Kéthidwdr News... ..,| Rajkot... «.-| Bi-weekly — ..., Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41... 2... 
Kithidwér Times ...{. Do. ... os] “Doe oe «| Bholdnéth Vishwanfth; Hindu (Andich 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
Praja Bandhv ... .».| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... woe 0 a oe ‘Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man); 34. 
Rdst Goftar —— vee] DO. coe _ove| P&llonji Barjorji Desfi; Pérsi;52 ... ... 
Satya Vakta .... =~ Do. ...| Fortnightly _ ... Rathethh  Hecteibnite, Hindu (Shrimli 
, nia); 37, 
Shri Say4ji Vijay | Baroda... «..| Weekly... —...| Mamekl4l Ambardm ; Hindu (Bania); 25 __ 
' > 
Surya Prakdsh ..., | Surat... ..| Do. - «| Umedram Nagind#s Df&y&bhéi; Hindu 
) (Bania) ; 25. 
| ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
| tra eve eee Bo ba +e ee Weekl eee eee Sadaahiv Vishvand May4dev 
| Deen Bed : Chitpdwan Bréhman);37, ‘ 
Dnyén Chakshu ... ...| Poona ... | Do, . 4. 1) W&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu 
3 pee a 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


oe-| POODB eee sail 


.».| Molh4pur pee 
.».| Bombay... or 
...| Satara ... fe 
eee} Kolhapur sik 
Shri Sayd4ji Vijay soci SAEOGR cee te 
ee Subodh Patrika... | ..| Bombay... ... 
os ‘Sudhdrak... ..»  ...| Poona .., = «. 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. ° 
*41°-|0 Anglo-Lusitano —...| Bombay... * ... 
EnGLisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CoNneaNIUM. 
4§ |OBombteense ..._... Bombay...  ... 
Ree. a tae ANGLO-SinpI. 


; ES <3 ms : 48 Al-Haq site ae — Sukkur ane = 


Sie es 44 Prabhat eee see eer “(Bina) d e r a b a d 


Sindhi ...  ... «| Sukkur (Sind). 
Sa Ancro-Urpv. 
© 86 | Muslim. Herald... ...| Bombay... 


ea Exeiisu, Mara'THI AnD 
a | GusaRa'TI. 
47. | Baroda Vatesl ... | Buroda.. ___... 
| Enauisn, MaRitHt and 
KANARESB. | 
Karnétak Patré . w«.| Dharw4r ee 


Kerustak Vaibhav ats 


Gir eee eee Do. eee ook 


mk | Do. 20 rae 


ee Bombay... eee Weekly eee 


ee Ses 


.«o| Bombay... _...| Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
ins 
DG. - oss 
ae 


a 


Weekly ... 


Weekly... 


Weekly ... 


Daily ses 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Do. a3 


Rev. Mr. J E. Abbott eee see eee 


Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A. ; ae (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman); 36 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Sfvidram Yande; 
Hindu : (Marétha) ; 38. 
Savl4ram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan iden): 32. 
Ganesh Ball&l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Vindyak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 
Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40, . 
Dwirke#nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vinfiyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... cee 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 sie oee 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
| LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ‘os 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja) ; 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Martha) ; 70 ... 


.. Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


eee} Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P&rsi ; Oh digs 
‘Kishidas Dodarvin de ‘Hindu (K&chia, te 


...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
..{ Anndji Gopél Jordbur; Hindu (Deehas:h 


coe a Ismfil Kézi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
% Nénsbhsi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 oa 
one ere m Winey Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
we Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 


Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41, 


nastha Brdhman); 27. 


Brahman) ; 34. 


75( 


a vegetable seller); 46. 


62 
63 


8l 


83 


Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor, ; “Te | 


GusaRiti—continued. 


57 | Din Mani... eee -++| Broach ... © see} Weekly ... .»-| Nathalal Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
Bania) ; 26. iv 


58 |Fursad _... cee -++| Bombay ... .»--| Monthly .»| Bomanji Navroji K4braji; Parsi; 44... eee 600 


59 Gap Sup eee eee eee Do. eee eee Fortnightly eee Perozshah Jehangir Murzban > Parsi ; 27 eee 435 
60 Hitechchhu eee ee, Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) > 43. 400 
61 | Jain aie cee — ee ae -+-| Weekly ... 


mt eRe Ty ar aig eA. , : 


62 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma .--| Bombay ... “oe .-.| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 -e+| 1,000 


63 | Kaira Vartaman ... coe} K@iT& oe ame: ta .--| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
64 | K4thi4éwddno Him4yati ...; Ahmedabad ...| Do... .-.| Joshi Chhaganlai Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 


44, 
65 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| SAdra ... ° ...| Dow coc oe: wevese iii 
66 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ooo} Naveari ... cel (SP © oes ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 oce 0s 800 
67 | Nure Elam sun eo+| Bombay ... .-.| Monthly... .-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 pe 600 


68 | Nydyadarshak ... eeo/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly  ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu ( Visashrimali 200 
ea - Shravak Bania) ; 35. . 
| 69 | Praja Mitra see ---| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e++| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 275 


70 | Praja Pokar ee eee Surat... «| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... - oes 400 


71 | Prax&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ee ae «| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Punch Dand coe son-- Oy eee a a we »-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
' 42. : : 
72 | Samsher Bahadur... -e| Abmedabad  ...| Do. cee ---| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
74 | Sdnj Vartaman .... -+-| Bombay ... cer] Daily eee .-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 
0 | PT pate (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


75 |Sind Vartamaén ... +++| Kar&achi... —...| Weekly os as 


76 | Stri Bodh ... coe | a e«-| Monthly -++| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
77 @ Surat Akhbar eee ee} Surat... " Weekly ... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... ani 300 
78 |Svadesh Bandhu... ...) Mahudha =—...|, ~ Do, « ~——«+| Anopsi Mdnekl4l Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 


35. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... wie. a eaek: SS we e»+| Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani| 1,487 
u 7 Brahman); 36. : 

INDI. ‘ 7 


80 | Pandit... eee +} Poona ee. +] Weekly .. +s] Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
81 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... ee. ae .-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 


KANARESE. 


82 | Digvijaya ... are reo] Gadag .. oe Weekly ae |] Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 125 | oq 


| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. | 
83 | Hubli Patra vee «| Hubli... | Do. ...  . exe} Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 a 
84 | Karndtak Vritta ... ol SEs acl Ee. tee .|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindul 800 v 
| | | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
| (2) Anndchérya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu - 
4 > ) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. ee a 
85 | Lok’ Bandhu... | Do. «+  ...) Do. ... «| Gururdo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 a 
UI : (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ | i 
i 26 | Loka Mitr’ ove | Haveri (Dhar-) Do ... - ...]Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 Re 
| war). Brahman) ; 27. 7 og 
y 87 Rajahansa..- eee e--| Dharwar yey | Sa eee} Kamalashankar Divakar J athar ; Hindu (Kar- wis Woks. nt 
\ | 7 . héda Brahman); 40. ye a ae 
i @8 | Resik Ronjini ...  ...)Gadag ...° «| Do. .,. o»| Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu ‘(K #200 
: Ror ) | Brahman); 40, sea aes ies ae 
7 . " ee Soe 
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_| Where published. Edition, | " Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
: 
| Lhana 4s. eo] Weekly ... ...| Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan/ 300 
Bréhman); 59. 
ese} Dhulia ... ool EPOs . dee e+| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 30. | 
oo»| Ratndgiri a: 2 ...| Hari Dharmaéji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 400 
...| Belgaum... a a hee J Hari Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
4). 
-»-| Bombay ...| Monthly --»| Anandrao Rémeohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
ooo} Tasgaon ... ...| Weekly ... >| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkerni ; ; Hindu (De- 25 
| ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
-»-| Ohikodi .., biel ee | Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Brdhman) ; 38, 
ees] Chiplan +. soo] DIO. one ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
| Brahman); 37. 
eo+| Belgaum an a oo.| Abaji Rémchandra Savant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 
41. : : 
| Chitragupta vos = oes KarAd =... ane), «= DO. nee = wee Jagannfth Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
: a rdhman).; 38. 
Dakshin Vritta .. _—...| Kolhapur val Dos coe «se! Saddshiv Vithal P&rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
ea, seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66, 
Deshakélavartamin -s.| Erandol «s a De oe Mahfilev Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
: | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
Dherwér Vritta ....—...| Dharwar i a ».| Rao Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 
Dnyén Sigar abe eee| Kolhapur on. a a oe ‘ao ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Bréh- 250 
man 
Hindu Punch ... .../Thina ... oe-| Do. oe «| Shridhar Véman Sithaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
= | _ Brahman); 39. a. 
Jagadddarsh eee eee Ahmednagar eos Do. eee eee K4shin4th Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
me eas piwan Brahman); 50. 
Jagadhitechchhu ... cco} POOMM «oce wee] «= DO. nee = nee | RKO! Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| . 2,200 
| ) wan Brahman) ; 73. 
we .| Théna ... a aa Trimbak A'b4ji Rije; Hindu (Kéyasth 400 
Prabhh) ; 89. 
ace eos] POONA ae ia Be « e+} Shivrdm Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
| | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. , 
Ma -e-| Sholapur ee ae eee | Govind Narayan Kékade ; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
) Br@hman, 44. 
eee oes} PoOnaeee “a oe ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A, ; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 3,500 
tee % : Brahman); 36. 
Keral Koxil pee »«.| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 3,000 
Be os iia 3 Brdhman).; 48.. na 
Kifeeri swe ee Pooma wn. ws. Weekly» ,..| B&l Gangédhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu| 14,000 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 46. 
Khéndesh Chitragupta . op ee oe: ae ee Sindekar; Hindu (Deshaath| 300 
| ‘ Sathaens) ; 25. es 
cael BR tS ee oe: .».| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
| 3 pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
| Vengurla >| Do. ...  ...| Bamkrishna Gopél Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
Brahman) ;: 26. 
os FARES dec ett “DO... 000 sa Reateeny B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha 150 
wei WH... coe} DO. ov --.| K&shinaeth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| \ Brahman) ; 48. 
e-| Bombay...  «e| Daily ... «| Ganesh Keshav Ksrandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
aie ) | pawan ee 42, 
am | Do. | ove eee Weekly eee ese do. eee 1,250 
» os. Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... 4... Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ... 100 
woe woe Ntsik 4... os.) Do. .  ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (ChitpSiwan 450 
‘ails i Fee Bréhman); 27. | | 
eve. pee} Vishnu Ramchandra - Vijépurkar; Hindu Sis 
ha Bréhman); 49. 
ois Silleahs te, Kukde; Hindu (Deshssth 890 
150 
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Nos Name of Publication, Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. rr png 
MaritHi—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... .»»| Vadgaon see Weekly coe ...|Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 87. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika .+»| Jalgaon .., ua a ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
195 | Prabodh Ratna ... ...| Barsi oe -+| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
1 >. eee cos eo} Lslampur | Weekly,,, »».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
“ A : (Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Righav Bhushan... at oe wa a. a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41...} 80 
130 | Satya Mitr’ ee = wes | M&legaon ae eee Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Sain) ;| 175 
25. ° 
131 | Satya Shodhak ... voe| Ratnagiri oe fe “eee ...| Hari Nfrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan R50 
Brahman) ; 57. ) 
132 |} Sh&hu Vijay... ed ew me ek I -++| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Breh- 500 
133 | Shol4pur Samachar eee| Sholdpur “a: ae ee ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 ... 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... _—...| Shrigonda aor ae Ce — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
135 | Shri Shahu ove cee} ALATA ave nit ae a eee rer Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Braéh- 100 
man); 22. . 
186 | Shubh Suchak ... a a we. me a ...| Vishnu Ndréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&éwan 150 
Br4hman) ; 30. 
137 |Sumant ... aie cee] RATA coe ccct DO. és ees| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brehman) ; 33. 
138 pennerernra ‘ai ooo} Ahmednagar ...| Do... .es| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman); 36. 
139 | Sudhékar ... ri As wet: a ne ove — Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
| Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «.. a 2a. a ...| Ganesh Naréiyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
141 | Vartddarsh ai woe| Malvan ... a” ee Ne coe — Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandéri);{ 166 
4, 
142 | Vidya Vilas a wee} Kolhapur a ae ...| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
1438 } Vidyarthi... bs at andl Oe lk ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
say Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnyfn Vistér ...) Bombay... .--| Monthly... eee| (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oon 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittas@r ... one see| Wai eee | Weekly ,., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 51. | 
146 | VrittaSudha we ooe| SACATA eee ad oe ».| Laxman Vaman Khatavk4ér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| . Br&hman); 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri ... ane we eee pom ee ee ...| Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ..| Warachi.., ...| Weekly ... «»-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muir-ul-Islim .. | Do. ... o| Do. ...  ooo| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| .. 
, 65. | 
160 | Sind Sudhar eee =e ie on ee! eee .-.| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 __... 500 
151 | Sookree.... coe os. came | Doe a -+-| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
UrRpv. / 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .-.| Bombay .-.| Monthly ase yee - Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
| unni); 32. 
153 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...; Do. ... ...| Weekly ... e--| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;}  .., 
. Muhammadan. | 
154 | Eombay Punch Bahddyr .| Do. ... me Se ee ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
155 | Sultén-ul- Akhbadr ak oN ae et De ae ae Do. do. | 400 
Mara'rHI AND Ka'NARESE. ; 
| | 
156 | Chandrika...  ... «| Bagalkot w+] Weekly wo.  «6| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth} 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. | } 
157 | Siddheshvar oe "I Bs bie pk ee eee _ a Shivaji Powdr ;'Hindu (Mar&tha);, 135 
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Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


Pareshrésn Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) 


Fortnightly Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman). 


Weekly... Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 


-are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ure of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


ae epors a (Ai = * in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 


except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
, gegitereell knows Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Fe 


| giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ae 
ANGLO-GUJABA‘TI. | 
4a | Coronation Advertiser.| Ahmedabad ... Weekly ail cee see 300 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘It would not be an exaggeration to say that in the death of the Marquis. 


of Salisbury has passed away the last of the great Vic- 
The late Lord Salisbury. forian statesmen. Memorable though the epoch in 
a lameeTamshed (20), ith which he flourished has been in great names, few will 
mén (74), 24th ey be remembered in history for such solid good work as 
: the deceased accomplished, both in the domain of domes- 
tic reforms and in the field of international politics,............ He was not made of 
the stuff of which demagogues are made ; he despised to play to the gallery and to 
bid for popular applause. Perhaps no man inthe political history of England 
made his way to the foremost position in the State with such little of the employ- 
mert of those arts which politicians in every country employ to win the support 
of their party and their countrymen.............. The leader of English aristo- 
racy, Lord Salisbury, in his last years especially, was the most trusted of the 
British democracy, not only in the British Isles but throughout the whole 
Empire, His loss is bound to be keenly felt, and in the regret his death has 
occasioned India might well bear a share, not because he did any conspicuous 
service to her, but because of the great part he played in moulding the fortunes 
of the empire to which she belongs.” [‘The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Lord Salis- 
bury was a lover of peace and as Foreign Minister he helped to consolidate the 
British possessions beyond the seas. The Boer war was perhaps the gravest 
blunder of Lord Salisbury’s administration, but it was not his own creation 
but the outcome of the Imperialistic policy of the Colonial Secretary. On the 
whole, his administration was fraught with advantage to Great Britain, and 
future historians will rank him, if not asa great statesman, at least as a peace- 
loving and sober-minded minister with no inconsiderable capacity and grasp of 
affairs. Some other papers of the week express somewhat similar sentiments. ] 


2. ‘The Marquis of Salisbury was one of the foremost statesmen not only 


of the British Empire but also of the whole world, 
There is none in the Empire now who commands 
universal esteem at the hands of all parties. It igs 
true that he showed less sympathy for India than the noble-minded Mr. 
Gladstone, but he had more immediate and sufficiently correct knowledge of 
India and her condition. Lord Salisbury is said to be the real father of 
the phrase ‘ bleeding India,’ to which he gave currency when he was Secreta 

of State for India. Another instance of His Lordship’s rather cold treatment 
of things Indian is furnished by his application of the epithet ‘India’s black 
man’ to Mr. Dadabhoy Nowroji, But the late ex-Premier is nevertheless 
great to us because he was great to_ the Empire of which we are a part. He 
leaves none half as able as himself to guard the interests of the mighty power 
which Mr, Chamberlain is trying to consolidate.” 


Shri Sayajt Vijay (27th), 
27th Aug., Eng. cols. 


3. “The debate on the Indian Budget in Parliament was this time 
awaited with exceptional interest in this country on 

Debate on the Indian account of the attempt made by the War Office to 
Budget in Mag 89 ‘ save the Home Army Estimates by saddling India 
‘ raerets | 6), serd Aug., with a portion of the cost of the South African 
ng. ° garrison......-.... It is sad to find that, as usual, 
leading Liberals and Conservatives were conspicuous by their absence from the 
House during the debate. Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Brodrick had the 
whole field to themselves and indulged in all sorts of assumptions and platitudes 
to their heart’scontent, which unfortunately there was none to challenge, Lord 
George «Hamilton had, of course, his fling at the Native Press, No 
doubt the Native Press has strongly protested against Mr. Brodrick’s fatuous and 
unjust proposal to saddle India with a needless burden. But the Anglo-Indian 
Press has also disapproved of it in much stronger terms, and condemned Lord 
- George Hamilton’s surrender of India’s interests in unmistakeable langu 
su...e Lord George Hamilton has not yet forgotten his old. lessons in Indiar 
finance and Indian economics. He once more trotted out. his platitudes abor 
the recuperative power of Indian finance and showed his blissful ignorance of 
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Mahrdatte (7), 23rd Aug. 
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, the real economic sihention 3 in India. But he was not entirely to blame. When 
tive Council speakers exulting over currency 

tive power of the country, itis no wonder that Lord 
Genre H Hamilton loves to dwell on that tempting theme with his never-failing 
im. Whilst we are ready to give credit to Lord Curzon’s Government for 
us stand they made in resisting the inroads of the grasping War Office 
the indian Exchequer and express our gratitude towards them on behalf of 
helpless and voiceless people, we cannot help saying that the glowing pictures 
of the financial and economic condition of the country which official imagina- 
tion loves to pourtray were a direct invitation to the War Office to pounce 
upon our 60-called and much-advertised surpluses......... It is unnecessary to 
say anything about Lord George Hamilton’s magniloqguent talk about the 
achievements of the Delhi Durbar. But one is glad to note his admission that 
India would never be able to take a position adequate to her resources and 
territory without progress in education, industry and agriculture. It is, how- 
ever, strange that he did not realise how disastrously Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. 
and his own attitude towards it would affect India’s development in these 
directions.......... Lord George Hamilton, in explaining the Budget, went on 
to say that the Government of India was regulated by European conceptions, 
These have no doubt been beneficent factors in certain directions in the admi- 
nistration of the country. But we know what Huropean conceptions are in mili- 
tary matters, and how they have influenced the foreign policy of Europe... 
The spirit of rampant militarism which is making its influence felt in Europe 


is a disgrace to modern civilisation and it is, indeed, lamentable that India, 


The most 


satisfactory statement in Lord George Hamilton’s speech was the announce- 
ment that Government would not do anything to encourage indentured labour 
until the question of the status of the British Indians in the Colony was 
placed on a satisfactory footing, and that he would do his utmost to secure 
the amelioration of the condition of the Indians already in South Africa.” 


4, “The Indian Budget was as usual placed before an empty House of 
Parliament by Lord George Hamilton on Thursday 
before last. Most of the Cabinet Ministers were 
absent as also all the opposition leaders. As regards the Budget itself it 
contained nothing that is new to us in India. It was the identical Budget 

* . » that was presented to the Supreme Legislative Council in India in March last. 
an The Budget debate, however, was most useful for something which did not 
ee strictly pre to the Budget........... Lord George Hamilton again and again 
ae —_— that-he was not to be supposed to be so weak as to give in to any 
ae uitable proposal for making India pay what legitimately fell to the share of 
a the ritish Treasury. But his protestations can, we think, be of no avail, for, 
ie = every one has by this time lost confidence in the Secretary of State, It may be. 
— ™ hard to displease one’s colleagues ; ; but it is disgraceful to betray one’s trust. 
~~ And what are Lord George’s protestations worth when what he thinks is in the 
interest of India is repudiated by the Government of India? Are we to suppose 
that Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener have less intelligence or a less correct 

: ption of-the true interests of India than Lord George Hamilton? And 
when Lord George says that as an.alternative for refusing to accept Mr. Brodrick’s 
yosal, India ill have to entertain more troops exclusively on her own 

t, shall we not laugh at the silly threat rather than admire the — 


+ Our readers are already : aware that the Indian Budget was bie 
xa 00» 28th Aug. presented to Parliament. In that Budzet due pro-. 


= =F sit "2 - vision is made out of the country’s income for the 


™ gees ne =e 


me nents of Englishmen both in England and India, and the balance is 
: cep Indians alive in a state of semi-starvation.- A perusal of the 
ader an excellent idea of the marvellous prosperity of the 


: rhe bie mi be e are od poor individually, but the Budget tells us that 


| Wha fe mirsoalous document must such a Budget be! 
od at the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- 
al amon put a number of questions on various 
a from Government only evasive replies. 
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His Excellency Lord Northcote deplored the needless trouble to which non- 
official members put the officers of Government in framing replies to interpella- 
tions. Now, we find on examination that the replies are as a rule meagre and 
evasive, and the tabular statements laid on the~Council table are generally 
few and far between. How can Government then with any grace complain 
of the trouble to which their officers are putin replying to the interpellations 
of non-official members? If Government cannot endure even this amount of 
trouble, they had better abolish the system of interpellations altogether ! 


6. ‘There is a prominent reference in His Majesty’s speech from the | 

Throne to Indian affairs. His Majesty notices with ii 

Reference to India in the satisfaction the recent reductions in taxation, and trusts | 

ne from the throne. that they will perceptibly ameliorate the condition of ta 

ujaratt (16), 23rd Aug., the ] We h Tid Gecees tanil Fy | 

Eng. cols. peopie. é hope or eorge Hamiuiton an ; 

the War Office will take the trouble to understand i 

the full import, economic and political, of this declaration, especially after | 
their recent exhibitions of generosity towards this country. It is pointed out 
that agriculture and trade continue to exhibit signs of sustained progress, 
whilst the most recent information regarding the present season’s rainfall 
and the promise of crops generally is reassuring. ‘Sustained progress’ in 
agriculture implies much more than we in India can ever consent to. But 
His Majesty has to rely upon others for information, and it is something that 
India occupies a place in the speech from the Throne. We wish the allusion 
to the operations in Somaliland had contained some acknowledgment of the 
help India has rendered to the Imperial Government. But His Majesty’s 

shrewd advisers very probably thought it prudent to omit all reference to the , 
subject during the pendency of the controversy about the cost of the South 

African garrison.” 


7. ‘*To an unsophisticated mind it may not be yet clear who was the real it 
os author of the scandalous meanness that was well- | 
Pap istig poe erage eae nigh perpetrated upon India in connection with Mr. — ie 
Garrison. Brodrick’s scheme. ‘To all appearances Mr. Brodrick } 
Mahratta (7), 23rd Aug. =was the real culprit with the Admiralty and Lord 
George Hamilton as his accomplices. But it is not so. No doubt all the 
abovenamed parties have had their own share inthe crime. But the arch-culprit 
was some one else who was ensconced behind the arras and who originally 
conceived the idea of laying India under contribution. This arch-culprit is none 
else than Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain wanted to secure the consolida- 
tion and settlement of the newly acquired Boer territories by the establishment 
of a large garrison of 25,000 British troops in South Africa. As originally 
decided by the Cabinet, only a garrison of 15,000 could be allowed. But 
Mr. Chamberlain wanted 25,000. Whence was he to get these ?.....,....... Wise 
and ingenious heads were rubbed together on this question with the result that 
India was selected as the scapegoat for the sacrifice. It was suggested by some 
one that India was in need of more troops, another opined that South Africa 
was a better recruiting ground, a third suggested that in case India refused to 
join she should be threatened and told that the Admiralty could not guarantee 
the safe transport of soldiers from England to India, and so on. And in this 
way the chain was to be fastened round the neck of India, Now, of course, 
the united opposition of all sensible minds in the Empire has knocked the 
scheme on the head and Mr. Chamberlain’s plans are frustrated, The arche 
culprit must secretly be gnashing his teeth at the collapse of his finely con- 
structed scheme of making India pay for Hngland in the name of the Empire, 
and perhaps thinking over some plan of revenge!” 


8. Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of making India bear a portion of the cost of 
eo ’ the South African garrison has had to be given up 
GUA 0m 459. because it was opposed by both Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener. Weare glad to note the influence which the Viceroy and 
the Commander-in-Chief are able to exercise upon the Cabinet, But we fear 
that we shall sooner or later have reason to repent of our imprudence in not 
giving heed to the prudent counsel of our Secretary of State. Who knows whether 
con 659—4 : | 


wo 


» _—_—_._ we-may not discover hereafter that the burden which Lord George Hamilton 
~~ ~* had consented to impose upon India was a blessing in disguise. Gratitude may 
>.  * not. be found among natives but is an inherent trait of English character, and 


? ~~ we may one day discover that Lord George, who is paid to guard India’s interests 
o - in England, had struck a good bargain for us, which we were foolish enough 


to teject, Mr. Brodrick had in fact made a generous proposal when 
he asked us either to consent to bear a portion of the cost of the South 
African garrison or be prepared to pay the entire cost of an extra garrison 
maintained in India itself. There is another point in connection with Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme to which the attention of our readers may well be directed. 
a The War Office proposed to increase the military charges of India in two ways— 
ae 1) in connection with the increase in the British soldier’s pay, and (2) in connec- 
ce. tion with the cost of the South African garrison. Now, while the second item 
a rovoked a loud and bitter resistance, the former was imposed upon us silently. 
speak in the Janguage of metaphor we concentrated our energies in preventing 
the entrance of the main body of the enemy’s forces by the main gate, but a 
rtion of the enemy have got in by the back door. In other words, we success- 
ully resisted the burden of the cost of the South African garrison, but that in 
connection with the increase of the British soldier’s pay has been silently 
imposed upon us. Of course the intention of imposing these burdens is 
merely to benefit India, and in judging of acts we must always be guided 
by the intentions underlying the same. Again, what is the justification for 
stationing an extra garrison in India as stated by Mr. Brodrick? It is the 
a. danger of Russia’s invasion. But who in reality is threatened by this danger? 
a Not the Indian rayat, who will go on pretty much as usual even though the 
ae Russians invade the country. He will continue to till his fields, which 
- gannot be taken away from the sountry, and his present plight is so doleful 
already that it cannot be made much worse by the advent of the Russians. The 
danger of a Russian invasion must therefore be guarded against chiefly by our 
rulers, whom it principally affects. It is they who will lose India, and 
they, therefore, ought to bear the cost of resisting hussia’s advance towards 
India. ‘The policy of making the feeble rayat suffer for this and of squeezing 
out as much money from him as possible is utterly inequitable. 


9, “If the Honourable Mr. Lely insisted from his placein the Legislative 
: Council that educated men ought to take the lead in the 
a, Educated natives and agri- organisation of a system of rural credit, Mr. Nichol- 
ae ye he ogo 14), 29th 802 preached the very same duty tothe graduates of 
Peta of -Indie'(26) the Madras University at the Convocation some years 
a | ago. Both these gentlemen think that educated men 
can do something to popularise among their countrymen credit societies on the 
‘eo-operative plan. In Mysore it was educated men that initiated the agricultural _ 
‘banks, though unfortunately these have not all worked satisfactorily. In Bengal 
educated men have started co-operative grain-banks. But educated men labour 
‘under two difficulties : in the first place, their opportunities to work among the 
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cropped up again as Lord Northcote’s probable successor. On this occasion his 
name got coupled with that of a retired Indian Civilian, and many will feela 
sense of relief that His Lordship’s name appears in the official announcement 
to-day. Judging by the experience of past years, the man, who has spent the 
best years of his life here, does not make an ideal Governor, especially if during 
his service in this country he has been imbued with those bureaucratic ideas, 
which form part and parcel of the very existence of Anglo-Indian magnates, 
We want a Governor, in these hard times, who will bring with him not only the 
dignity of His Majesty the King-Emperor, whose representative he is, but also 
the graciousness, affability and kindly thought for others, which are the distin- 

guishing characteristics of our ‘beloved Sovereign? We want a Governor 

who will make sure, so far as in him lies, that justice shall be done and that 

the poor shall not be unduly oppressed. Coming fresh from the free air of 

England, and lately from the almost breezy atmosphere of the Great Colony, we 

‘may hope that the popularity which marked Lord Lamington’s career in 

Australia will be manifest in India, and that justice will inspire all his actions.” 

[The Voice of India writes:—His Majesty’s Government has evidently made 

about the best choice possible in appointing Lord Lamington to be Governor of 

Bombay. He has had administrative experience, both at Home and abroad, 

and has proved himself to be a ruler of tact and ability, According to all 

accounts Bombay may well rejoice in the selection. | 


11. It is officially announced that Lord Lamington has been appointed 

to succeed Lord Northcote as Governor of Bombay. 

Bombay Samdchar (53), We know very little of His Lordship’s past career 

190) ng e npg ve except that he has had some parliamentary experience 

e eg and was Governor of Queensland for six years. These 
Souddgar (52), 28th Ang, : ‘ . 

facts, however, are not sufficient to enable the public 

to form an opinion one way or the other as to his capacity for discharging 


the onerous duties of the office he is now called upon to fill. He is an utter 


stranger to the Indian people and has had no experience of the country’s | 


administration. This, however, does not necessarily constitute a disqualification 
in an Indian pro-consul, for past history abundantly shows that Governors 
with no brilliant antecedents have succeeded ia giving satisfaction to the 
people of India. We cordially welcome Lord Lamington to our Presidency, 
and hope that when the time comes for him to lay down his high office, he may 
leave behind him a record of solid and useful work. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar make somewhat similar comments. | 


12. ‘“ We heartily re-echo every word of praise and gratitude the Honour- 

. able Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta uttered in the course 

His Excellency Lord of his eloquent tribute to Lord Northcote in the 

Ra ote mshed (20), 26th Legislative Council last week........... Mr. Mehta is 
hia. a ie the leader of the Opposition in the Bombay Council 
: and is the foremost and the most prominent champion 

of the people’s rights amongst us, and therefore the words of warm-hearted 
and cordial acknowledgment that fell from him must have been found espe- 
cially gratifying by Lord Northcote. We should be the last to make any undue 
capital out of such an incident, but we cannot help feeling that Mr. Mehta’s 
eloquent words of farewell to Lord Northcote, his generous appreciation of the 
retiring Governor’s statesmanship, and of his private and public virtues, effec- 
tively dispose of the sophistries of the extremists and irreconcilables, who, 
trotting out one or two mistakes of His Excellency’s administration, sought 
to prevent people from giving public expression to the esteem and regard in 
which the retiring Governor is justly held by the entire population of the 
‘Presidency. By his free and open-hearted acknowledgment of the many sterl- 
‘ing services Lord Northcote has rendered to Bombay, the Honourable Mr. Mehta 
has not only vindicated his own reputation tor good sense, but saved the public 
life of the whole Presidency from the slur of ingratitude which would 
inevitably have attached to it in consequence of the action of a few extremists.” 


13. In referring to the appointment of His Excellency Lord Northcote. aa 


Governor-General of Australia, the O Anglo-Lusitano 
) wae Anglo-Lusitano (41), 22nd Ypites that from the day His Excellency assumed office, 
oir he identified himself with all measures for the ameliora- 
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fon | ‘and took a broad and liberal view of all matters concerning 
he ac silidtet tation, and that his generosity was proverbial. It adds :—He never 
rosie to acknowledge ed errors in the administration and in many instances 
heen (pi roceeded to remedy them. He visited with tender solicitude places 
ri ected b y plague st famine and gave liberally from his purse towards 
thé relief of the sufferers. None of his predecessors gave so much. In all acts 
of benevolence and charity his consort, Lady Northcote, was ever tothe fore. In 
addition to her being an ornament in all social functions, Her Ladyship has 
always been conspicuous in various undertakings of public beneficence. Both 
their Excellencies on account of their high culture, wide philanthropy, princely 
hospitality and marked urbanity carry with them the best wishes and affections 

of ape people of this Presidency. 


14. It was proposed by the Bombay public to hold a public entertainment 
in honour of Lord Northcote and to perpetuate His 
ane ee Lordship’ Ss memory by raising a permanent memorial, 
but it is understood that the latter proposition has had 
to be given up in deference to the personal wishes of His Lordship. The Gowshala 
founded by His Lordship at Charodi to prevent the extinction of the fine breed 
of Gujarat cattle at a cost of several thousand rupees is itself a worthy 
memorial of its founder, and in these circumstances His Excellency natu- 
rally did not desire to see that the public should perpetuate his memory 
by erecting a statue in his honour at great cost. Apart from the princely 
b. donation of Rs. 24,000 to the Charodi Gowshala, His Excellency and 
| his consort have given munificent donations to various other charities. His 
— Lordship’s intimation to the Bombay Committee to abandon the idea of 
Taising a permanent memorial to him shows his high-mindedness, and this is 
probably the first instance of its kind in the history of this Presidency. Poona 
ee and its educational institutions, particularly private ones, were for the past five 
a or six years under the ban of official displeasure, but His Lordship has taken 
the credit of removing them from this unenviable position. The sanctioning 
ofa grant tothe Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya and the raising of that of the 
Fergusson College illustrate his sympathetic attitude towards private educa- 
i tional enterprise in the Deccan. The other day His Lordship sent a cheque 
oo for one thousand rupees to the Principal of the Fergusson College in order that 
ee, his name may be enrolled among the patrons of the Deccan Education Society. 


“Se 15, “The meeting of the representatives of the various communities held 
= co in the Darbar Room of the Town Hall on Wednesday 
 - _ Proposed Memorial to last raises the question whether the organizers of the 
ee \ ors prorthonts. meeting are justified in seeking to raise a permanent 
tee ative Opinion (35), 23rd 
a. ~ Ang., Hng. cols, memorial to one who has left no mark on the adminis- 
- *. tration of the Presidency. The meeting cannot be called 
a: representative as the gentlemen who attended it were not delegated for the purpose 
oe by their respective communities........._ Again, Lord Northcote’s career as an 
administrator is not of a character to induce people to vote a public memorial to 
him. For His -Excellency’s amiable, social qualities he may be given an 
entertainment, and the general public will not grudge it. Mr. Wacha was 
quite justified in recording an‘emphatic protest against the proposed public 
memorial, and we hope the idea will be abandoned.” 


é 
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~ 16. . The movement to raise a wameriel to Lord Northcote has spread from 

| _ Bombay to Poona and —— are in full swing 
vey ie 42), ait Age for getting up an evening party in honour of His 
Bay too rete : Excellency at the Council Hall, which witnessed the 
cession, of five elected Donnetilors at the time the Land Revenue Bill was 
passed e Bombay mee 


passe ting, which consisted of wealthy Shetias and a 
oes few Baronets, Ku ‘hts and other title-holders, a resolution was passed to the 

tet ae at ri was the general wish of the people of the Presidency to express 
Bes ‘their confidence in Lord Northcote their appreciation of His Lordship’s 
by, charity and philanthropy. Now it is not denied that Tord 
v' possess dae. qualities, but nobody will on that 

tée with the “ represe tative’ * citizens of Bombay that these 

quite enc ugh in an — swaying the destinies of 
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nearly three crores of human beings. Ifa memorial is to-be. raised in Lord 
Northcote’s honour, it must be as the Governor of this Presidency and not as 
a socially amiable and warm-hearted English gentleman. As Governor, Lord 
Northcote has done nothing to deserve the love and gratitude of the people 
committed to his care, Nay, in some respects as the famine administration, the 
apportionment of plague expenditure, the District Municipal Bill, the Land 
Revenue Bill, &c., His Lordship’s keen personal sympathy produced no beneficent 
effect upon the general course of administration. A public memorial of such a 
Governor can never be universally approved, and the opinion of the leading 
citizens of Bombay cannot be taken as a true index of public feeling in the 
Presidency. ‘The ordinary rayat is, in our opinion, a better judge of the true 
character of a Governor’s regime than the well-to-do inhabitants of urban areas, 
We would like in passing to throw out a suggestion to the memorial-mongers 
amongst us that they should get up a permanent memorial fund and order 
out astatue of every incoming Governor so that it can be unveiled on the 
Bombay maidan before the end of his regime in his presence. There can 
be no difficulty in finding out some personal quality or other in him to justify 
a statue in his honour. Even an ass is noted for its patience, It will not, 
therefore, be difficult to select some private virtue or another in any Governor, 
who may be sent out to rule over us. |The Vidya Vilds makes adverse 
comments on some of the public acts of Lord Northcote’s regime, and singles 
out for criticism in this connection the Land Revenue Act. The paper remarks 
that the premature departure of such a Governor will not in any way be 
regretted by the people but will, on the other hand, be viewed with a positive 
sense of relief. | 


17. It reflects no small credit upon Lord Northcote that he should have 
oi. Aces ie thrown cold water upon the proposal to raise a per- 
26th Aug. amachdr (°°), manent memorial in his honour. Sucha memorial 
should be reserved for Governors whose adminis- 
tration has given universal satisfaction to the public. We hope His Lordship’s. 
straightforwardness in this matter will not fail to teach a salutary lesson to 
the memorial-mongers of the day. We cordially approve of the proposal to give 
a public entertainment in honour of Lord Northcote. Such a mark of honour to 
the retiring Governor is perfectly in accordance with public notions of propriety, 
and needless to say Lord Northcote has by his splendid charities and sincere 
sympathy for the masses fully deserved it. 


18. The enthusiasm displayed by certain leaders of the native te in 

vais wie ie ,, doing honour to Lord Northcote awakens depressing 
Cajrth (IR) Eee 2m thoughts in one’s mind, If we are to naan Gov- 
ernor whose administration has become notorious for reckless disregard of public 
opinion, where is the use of our holding Congresses and Conferences for exposing 
the shortcomings of the public administration and demanding increased political 
rights for the people? Centuries of subjugation and dependence have indeed 
crushed our political manhood, and even our long connection with an advanced 
and liberty-loving nation like the British has proved powerless to promote 
its growth. No wonder in the circumstances that our political progress 
should proceed at an incredibly slow pace. Unless our people sedulously 
Cultivate the virtues of political courage and independence which are pos- 
sessed by Englishmen, our political advancement will continue to be seriously 
‘hampered and there will never be an end to the humiliating spectacle of 
‘spurious memorials raised in honour of incompetent or unpopular Governors 
and Viceroys, - 


19.. * The solemn mockery of discussing the Provincial Budget ag gone 
eee . through in the local Legislative Council on Friday 
Bud 2 ’ 
sam Pe emgen ceatinaien and Saturday last, The introduction of the Budget 


Gounlls 2 into the Council five months ufter it has been in 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 23rd operation is indeed an anachronism. of which the 
Ang, Bog. cole. Government of Bombay alone is capable, seeing. that 


the other provinces go through the mummery and mask of this State perforu- 
ance within three or four weeks after the passing of the Imperial Budget, But 
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Tet that sasaeesse The merit of the Budget statement lies, as every tyro in 
Fadien france knows, in the delusion it creates. Need we say that for all 
practical intents and purposes the Financial Statement is not worth the paper 
andthe ink expended on it? And yet this is the paper on which many an 
‘honourable’ member seems to have wasted his time and energy, not to say 
aught of that larger expenditure of ‘ manuscript eloquence’ which is now the 
thost salient feature of Budget debates everywhere. The framers of the Budget 
haps coolly laugh in their sleeves and view with the glee of self-satisfaction 
the vain attempts of their ‘honourable’ critics to smash it and their absolute 
inability to reduce a single item of the Budget even by a pie!......... Can any 
one venture to tell us thatthe effect of unofficial criticism on the Budget has 
been to retrench expenditure in any direction? Nothing of the kind. Ex- 
penditure mounts higher and higher regardless of popular protests and popular 
criticism in and out of the Council. The tax-eaters stuff their ears with cotton 
and merrily ply their own canoe, laughing to scorn the vapourings of the 
authors of manuscript eloquence, the representatives of the tax-payers, and 
even sometimes roundly rate them for their ‘new spirit’ which to them is 
simple ‘ impertinence.’ Is it not time, therefore, to mend or end this mockery 
of a Budget debate which is enacted every year? Can we not have something 
real, something substantial, contributing to the permanent welfare of the 
tax-payers rather than this unreal thing—pure financial flapdoodle—to which 
we are treated ? ”’ 


20. The meetings of Indian ——" Councils have been reduced to a 
Be mere mockery of late, as a perusal of the speeches 
at Kesart (111), 25th Aug. = of official Sal non-official goes will yen 
x demonstrate to any one. Even the replies to the interpellations of non-official 
members are printed beforehand and taken as read at the Council meeting. 
The Honourable Sir James Monteath accused the elected members of a logical 
inconsistency in recommending a reduction of revenue on the one hand, and 
an increase of expenditure on the other. Now, if the framing of the Budget 
lad been left to these non-official members, they could certainly have shown 
that their recommendations are by no means open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. They would have applied the shears of retrenchment to some unneces- 
sary and overgrown items of expenditure instead of starving much-needed 
ee reforms. The speech made by the Honourable Mr. Mehta describing the 
a pitiable position of those, who have the misfortune to speak or write against 
e Government, has our hearty approval, but we cannot say the same thing of his 
speech in bidding farewell to Lord Northcote. We wish he had not indulged 
in conventional eulogies of His Lordship’s regime with which the people are not 
quite satisfied. 


2a 


— 21. “Itis but an irony of fate that while the Secretary of State for 
—  ~ India proclaims from the housetops the prosperity of 
the country, and the marvellous recuperative powers 
of its people, the Bombay Presidency should be 
‘maoaning, year after year, over iis financial bankruptcy, and that deficits after 

detivits should be recorded in its Budget estimates. The Provincial Budget 

presented by Sir James Monteath at the last meeting of the Bombay Legisla- 

tive Council shows a deficit of about 21 lakhs in the accounts, testifying to the 

fact that the Presidency, in spite of a normal harvest, will be dependent on the 
charity of the Indian Government—a position neither gratifying nor encourag- 
‘ing......-.... It is true that the grim shadow of famine has been lifted from the 
 Jand for the while. But from our experience of the last seven years we can say 
that e is sure enough to come up)n us, and the chances are that it will be 


‘ Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 24th 
Aug., Eng. cols. 
eS 


i 
ruloat and widespread than it has been hitherto. Then we have to 


‘towards the: furtherance of any of those objects 
elioration ‘to which the attention of the authorities was 
cial/members in the course of the debate. The only pos- 
‘to the orities would’seem to be a vigorous, persistent 
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retrenchment in right directions. But retrenchment does not seem to he 
popular now-a-days, except where it gives an opportunity for starving deserv- 
ing institutions. Of late we have had many Commissions, pointing out how the 
cost of Public Services could be indefinitely augmented. What is wanted now 
is a thorough and exhaustive inquiry by a Royal Commission into the working 
of the great spending departments of the State, with the object of pointing 
out how the bloated expenditure in the shape of salaries paid to high officials 
could be curtailed and a cheaper but equally efficient agency employed in the 
administration of the country.”’ 


22. ‘The questions put at the last Council meeting were, for the most 
part, very sensible. ‘lhe quality of the answers, how- 
_ Replies to non-official ever, unfortunately does not seem to improve, The 
interpellations at the last Honourable Shrimant Babasaheb of Ichalkaranji 
meeting of the Bombay : os , 
Legislative Council. apparently puts his interpellations on a system. 
Mahrétta (7), 28rd Aug. Government are iargely in arrears with him for 
answers to questions put by him so long as a year 
and a half ago. The grievances of [namdars in the matter of the realisation 
of their revenue have formed the burden of S:rimant Babasaheb’s song 
throughout his prolonged term of office as the representative of the Deccan Sar- 
dars. Yet the policy of procrastination and evasion pursued by Government will 
practically compel him to leave the question of Inamdars almost where he found 
it on retiring from the Council.......... The Honourable Mr, Parekh, as usual, 
put a number of searching questions, and fro n one of these it appears that in 
a single street in Bombay within a distance of about 640 yards there are 10 
liquor shops and 3 or 4 fresh toddy shops. Mr. Parekh asked why so many 
shops were allowed in such a small area; and Government have promised to 
inquire. In the case of Umaret in the Anand Taluka, the whole village was, 
under orders of Government, promoted to a higher group in the Revision 
Survey, the result being an increase of 27 per cent. in the assessment, and all . 
this was done without notice to the village people and in spite of opposition 
from the Revision Settlement Officer and the Survey Commnissioner.......... 
The Honourable Mr. Khare tackled the question of the Fernandez case, and in 
reply to his question Government admitted that Mr. Fernandez was paid a 
compensation of Rs. 2,500 by the British Government. The reason given, 
however, is interesting. Government considered that Colonel Wray did every- 
thing in the Fernandez case as a Political Officer and, therefore, they took 
upon themselves all responsibility for his actions. Government were aware, 
it was said, that Colonel Wray if allowed to produce the necessary official 
papers had, in the opinion of his Solicitor, a strong defence to any personal 
action by the plaintiff. That was.no doubt the opinion of Colonel Wray’s 
Solicitor. But what was the opinion of the Government Solicitor? And 
further where was the harm in the production of the official papers if every- 
thing done by Colonel Wray was honest and straightforward ?” 


23. ‘Lord Northcote complained the other day that the right of interpellation 
is sometimes abused by the non-official members, and 
that, if proper use were made of the reports and official 
publications issued by the Government, a good deal of 
the trouble which is now given to the authorities would be obviated. We shall 
not be so unjust or blind as to say- that there is absolutely no room for the 
complaint. We have often observed, in the course of the last ten years, that 
uestions are asked in the Legislative Council on extremely trivial matters, and 
overnment dre asked to throw light on questions which would not leave 
anybody’ the wiser for it. But we believe that the right of interpellation 
has been, on the whole, wisely exercised by the non-official members; and 
that, ifthe authorities find it hard to cope with the questions put to them, 
the remedy lies in their own hands. One reason why there is generally 
a big crop of questions at the time of the Council meetings is that those 
meetings are generally so few and far between. We are confident, iowever, that 
the number of questions could be effectively reduced, if the authorities would only 
learn to take the public more largely into their confidence than they do at present, 
“If Government would be only pleased to set the public right on matters of 
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curgent. importance, and arrange to supply by means of Press communiques 
-oorrect information in its possession on questions discussed in the Press, the 
‘non-official members will not much trouble the Government officials when the 
‘Council meets.......;.. Until it consents to do this, it is hard to see how the non- 
official members can hold silence or be indifferent in the performance of their 
‘duty, howsoever unpleasant it may be to their official colleagues.”’ 


24. The appointment of the Salt Commission will be cordially welcomed 

me by the public, but its personnel is sure to give rise 

J Pag — shed. (20), 28th to dissatisfaction. As usual Government have not 

aoc thought fit to appoint a single native to serve on the 

Commission. We would mention in this connection 

the name of Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy, who held an important post in the Salt 

Department and whose experience would have been of great help to the Com- 

mission. Similarly Government would have been well-advised in appointing 

influential proprietors of Salt-works like Mr. R. B. Dubash and Khan Bahadur 

N. P. Vakil tv serve on the Commission. We hope the Commission in taking 

evidence will take care to secure an adequate representation of popular opinion 
and invite public bodies to place their views on the subject before it. 


25. ‘ Commissions, whether royal or plebeian, generally begin with a flash 
} and end in smoke........... It isonly in rare instances 
Report of the Irrigation that a Commission does its duty without fuss and 
ss omen 4 (21), 23rd makes a practical and business-like report which com- 
Aue. lee: ata -mends itself fairly to the Indian public. But the 
Irrigation Commission have issued such a report. 
The Commission recommends irrigation works of the value of 44 crores of rupees 
es 4o be carried out in 20 years. We have nothing to say against this recom- 
mendation, The Commission’s scope was made so narrow that it was not, 
| | perhaps, possible for it to recommend double that expenditure in the same 
number of years or the same expenditure in half thetime. After the authoritative 
opinion of experts that famines overtake the country once in eleven years, we 
deem it extremely important that the aew proposals to secure it against the 
a calamitous visitations, consequent on a future severe drought, should be carried 
e - out in 10 years. This can certainly be accomplished by a judicious expendi- 
s ture of 4 to 5 crores of rupees per annum instead of only 2 as suggested. It 
mete will no doubt be argued that the Government of India cannot afford such 
a a large expenditure, seeing that the annual programme of fresh railway pe: 
struction demands at the least 5 to 6 crores of rupees per annum. We 
this argument by saying that the time has come when railway sedgiddioan 
should proceed at a very moderate pace.......... After all the costly experience 
acquired during the recent calamitous visitation, and after all the appalling . 
mortality of millions of human beings and agricultural cattle, is the Govern- 
-ment still so short-sighted as to persist in its policy of railway construction 
at a breathless pace in order to please the selfish Chambers of Commerce, and 
subordinate the true interests of millions of the native population, who even 
‘now go On insufficient food from year’s end to year’s end, by limiting to a very 
narrow compass the projects of irrigation which we know toa certainty will 
radically change the entire aspect of the insecure areas all over the country ? 
.To us it is a matter of profound regret that the Commission have recommended a 
‘twenty instead of a ten years’ programme, But it is here that the cloven 
hoof of.the Governmet of India is to be seen, it hasby the terms of reference 
checked the Commission from the very outset from making recommendations 
in & broader and more statesmanlike spirit and more suited to the imperative 
acies of the country. We make bold to say that the love of Govern- 
ment for the Chambers of Commerce and for the foreign traders is infinitely 
greater than all its solicitude for the amelioration of the indigent and 
ndebted_ agrioulturists. And however it may dissemble, it is a deplorable 
» of the administration that the Government allows the interests of the 
at mass ict the. population to he subordinated to those of a handful and 
sh class of foreigners. It is time the Government awoke to its sense of 
re oy mn a Ne ted _. Kreat irrigation project now submitted for its final 
the irrigat Commission before. another, famine overtakes 
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26. ‘ When Lord Curzon’s Government issued a resolution announcing the 
ae appointment of the Irrigation Commission, the 
_—a EP ee es themselves adopted the principlé of jon dbo 
protective irrigation works irrespective of their 
productive character........... Lord Curzon enlarged upon it with approval 
in one of his speeches, and the Irrigation Commission also have adhered to it 
in making their recommendations. But having regard to their stupendous 
cost they recognise that there are financial limitations to the possibilities of 
purely protective irrigation. It is, however, strange that Government have 
not borne in mind these limitations in giving effect to their policy of construct- 
ing railways even beyond the financial capabilities of the country. Whilst irriga- 
tion works have always proved a paying concern, our railways have hitherto 
entailed a heavy loss upon the Indian people, and it does not seem fair to 
make too much of these financial limitations in the case of irrigation alone, 
Indian publicists have never contended that the whole of India can be protected 
from famine by irrigation alone. But their complaint has been that whilst 
Government were pushing forward railways at a rapid rate and at an 
enormous outlay, they had grossly neglected to develop the irrigational 
resources of the country. The report of the Irrigation Commission has more 
than confirmed the justice of this eomplaint........... The Commission can- 
not be said to have recommended a very ainbitious programme. But if it 
results in the full investigation and utilisation of the long neglected irrigation 
resources of the country, it will have done no small service to the agricultural 
population. What Lord Curzon did by appointing the Irrigation Commission 
could have been done years ago, and though its recommendations do not err on 
the side of over-generosity, His Excellency deserves no small credit for having 
collected most valuable data for future guidance andfor having made it 
possible for the Indian Government to extend irrigation and thereby to 
inaugurate a beneficent departure from their policy of gross neglect and 
culpable inaction in this respect in the past.”’ 


27. ‘‘ After considerable delay the report of the Irrigation Commission has . 


: now seen the light. So far, of course, only a summar 
Makrdtta (7), 23rd Ang. of this repurt ‘has been before the public, but this 
much can be safely said that there is nothing very striking about it. The 
benefit likely to result from the recommendations of the Commission, supposing 
these were to be strictly carried out, would not be commensurate with either 
the public expectations or the real needs of the country............ As regards the 
“Bombay Presidency in particular, the Commission have attempted to be liberal, 
The canals in Sind would be extended, and improvements in existing works 
would be made during the next twenty years ata cost of 100 lakhs. All this ex- 
penditure is expected to be productive. ‘There is likely to be a disappointment with 
regard to the share which Gujarat gets of irrigation projects in the report.......... 
The principal irrigation work suggested for the Deccan is the construction of 
storage works at eligible sites under the Ghats, and for canals therefrom into 
the Deccan Districts. This anda further expenditure of 50 lakhs on smaller 
works, either new or in the course of construction, will secure to the Deccan an 
increase in the average irrigated area from 325,000 acres to 500,000 acres in 
a year of extreme drought. The Commission themselves hasten to admit that 
the amount of protection thus afforded to-some of the Districts most liable to 
famine and thus in most need of protection, is far from adequate. But they 
consider that the physical condition of the area concerned is such that further 
provision at any reasonable expenditure will be wholly impracticable. It is 
further very interesting to see how the Commission approach the irrigation 
question fromthe point of view of finance. ‘The central idea of the Commission 
is that irrigation works in future should be made as productive as possible ; 
and that unless they are made productive within a given period of time, 
Government would not be well-advised in entering upon further expenditure 
in this direction.......... The policy of the Irrigation Commission will be 
understood when we point out that for a certain number of years to come the 
annual charge which Government are recommended to undertake for giving the 
rriculturists protection against drought will not amount to even half a crore 
of rupees in. addition to its present expenditure; and it is pertinent to inquire 
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whether this measure of liberality for the extension of irrigation is, in any way, 
commensurate with what we have been accustomed to expect in the matter of 
railway extension.” 

28, A correspondent writes to the Khandesh Vaibhav :—Your recent 
article on the revival of an antiquated Kegulation 
Remarks upon the revival (XIT of 1827) in the District of Khandesh ably gives 

— ofan old Police Regulation ¢xpression to a legitimate public grievance. I desire 
roo in Khandesh. / . 1: : © é 
a ‘KEhéndesh Vaibhav (118), 12. this connection to draw the attention of the 
on 21st Aug. « District Magistrate to a few points connected with the 
Pas, working of the Regulation in practice. To any one, 
who reads section 27 of the Regulation, it would at once be clear that only 
the District Magistrate has power to issue notices under the section; yet a few 
notices recently served on some suspects in Khdndesh bear the signature of 
Mr. N. B. Divatia, who is only a First Class Magistrate. Then, as regards the 
security for good behaviour, it has not been asked from any one of those on 
whom notices have been served till now. It is claimed as a justification 
for the revival of the Regulation that crime has gone down in the district, 
I think the result is due more to a general improvement in the material 
condition of the district than to the revival of the said Kegulation. Again, 
there would have been no ground for complaint if the provisions of the 
Regulation had been enforced exclusively against the criminal classes. Notices, 
I understand, have been served upon some Marwaris, who certainly cannot be 
said to belong to the criminal classes, It is easy to conceive the grave incon- 


| e , . venience that must result to the public from the restrictions imposed by the 
‘a : Regulation. 
% ie 29, Under the heading of “ ‘The Ganpati Festival” the Prakdshak pub- 


eo lishes some verses to the following effect :—India has 
: Ganpati Festival, at present fallen on evil times ; she has suffered much 
a Prakéshak (50), 21st <. 

Aug.; Nydya Sindhu (122), till now and seems almost weary of her existence. 
24th Aug.; Nagar Samdchdér Divine grace can alone lift her from her present plight 
(119), 22nd Aug.; Bakul(91), of wretchedness. Foreigners were once captivated by 
23rd Aug.; Deshakdlavarta- Wer fabulous wealth, but have now become con- 
maén (100), 27th Aug.; _. 

Sudhérak (40), 24th Aug. vinced of her poverty. ‘The Aryas were happy under 

a native rule and felt no anxiety whatever about earning 

ce a living. But all this is changed now; our countrymen do not even get 
re sufficient food to eat. The country is being unceasingly drained of its wealth 
— just as juice is squeezed out of sugar-cane by force. Native rule has disappeared 
‘and religious torpor has overtaken the land. It is not known when God will 
manifest himself on earth for the sake of our deliverance. [Several other papers 
i of the week publish articles on the Ganpati festival, exhorting the Hindus to 
co... _ celebrate the same in an enthusiastic manner. The Nagar Samdchar deplores 
ao the apathy shown in the matter by the people of Ahmednagar. The Bakul and 
some other papers publish programmes of the Ganpati celebrations to be held 
at Ratndgiri and other places. Melas, Harikirtans, puran readings form 
prominent items in such programmes. The Sudhdrak, however, strikes a 

different note, and remarks that some persons, under the pretext of the worshi 
of Ganpati, indulge in all manner of puerilities. The paper thinks that 
the futility of this pseudo-religious movement is gradually dawning on the 
‘public mind and that the enthusiasm with which it was once celebrated is 

now steadily.on the decline. ] 


80. ‘The European tea-planters in India, finding that the sale of Indian 
2 tea in foreign. markets is showing signs of decline, 
have set on foot a vigorous movement to promote 
its sale within India itself. With this end in view 
i Vijay (38), they have. offered for sale pice packets of Indian 

) tea, which find an extensive and profitable sale 
among the por rayats. Tea-drinking is thus 
quite. common in India, and the beverage is gradually coming to be 
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a8..an absolute necessary of life.. We would, however, 
timely warning to.our fellow-countrymen that they 


#8 aloof from the injurious habit of tea-drinking. Their 
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indulgence in it will not in any way benefit thom, but merely fill the pockets 
of white tea-planters. 


dl. The introduction of the Madras A’bkari system into four districts of 
le a Sage P . the Bombay Presidency, viz., Poona, Satdra, Belgaum 
Mateos Aehel dos “2° and Khéndesh, has been fraught with much disad- 
ystem into eo 4 ec 
certain districts in the Bom- Vantage to the people of these districts, although 
bay Presidency. it has resulted in a substantial increase of revenue 
ee (21), 28rd to Government. Under this system the retail 
nes vendor of liquorin a village can, owing to want 
of competition, regulate the price of liquor af his sweet will, The hardships 
of the system will be apparent from the fact that since its introduction there 
has been a marked decrease in the consumption of country liquor in Poona, 
Such a decrease in consumption does not necessarily imply a diminution of the 
vice of drinking but rather an increased consumption of English liquors. We 
hope that in the interests of the public, Government will soon abandon the new 

system altogether. 


o2. ‘We think we are not transgressing the bounds of public com- 
ment when we say that in the conviction of Mr, 

Comments upon the result Tilak for perjury, the expected only has happened. 
of Pet Case+ og, Words fail to depict truly the popular verdict on 
Pen Sais oul. oe Mr. Clements’ extraordinary performance. The young 
and energetic Magistrate has undoubtedly immortalized 

his name in Indian history by putting a remarkable 

end to an altogether remarkable prosecution......... We do not know if 
we should congratulate Mr. Clements on showing moderation so far as 
to have inflicted a sentence actually six months less than the maximum he 
Was empowered to pass, but if it be true that he is a nephew or some 
such relation of Mr. Justice Aston, we must at any rate give him credit for 
having closely kept up the traditions of his uncle who attained a world-wide 


fame in 1897 by passing a sentence of transporation on the Editor of the Pratod 


newspaper. If Mr. Aston could sentence an obscure Editor to transportation, 
surely Mr. Clements was bound to send one, whom even the prosecuting 
Counsel, Mr. Strangman, admitted to be a great man, to prison for 18 months. 
It is yet difficult to guess why the limit of 18 months, and neither more 
nor less, was fixed. Isit because Mr. Tilak’s trial, which practically commenced 
with Mr. Aston’s judgment in April 1902, lasted nearly 18 months, or is it because 
Mr, Aston who is now elevated to the High Court Bench hopes to remain in 
India for 18 months longer, or is it because of some such coincidence that the 
figure 18 entered into the Magistrate’s mind? Or is there any mysterious 
virtue in the figure 18? LHighteenis a sacred number among Hindus. The 
Mahabharat has 18 books and the Gita has 18 chapters. There are 18 Puranas 
and 18 Smritis. Mr. Tilak got 18 months for sedition in 1897, and he now 
gets another 18 months for perjury! Whoever heard of simple perjury in 
Court being punished with 18 months’ hard labour? In 1897 people con- 
soled themselves with the reflection that if Mr. Tilak was sacrificed the British 
Empire would be saved. What consolation can there be now? Even Tai 
Maharaj and her sponsor Nagpurkar cannot be benefited by Mr. Tilak’s 
incarceration. None else has benefited. Neither the Bombay Government, 
nor Mr. Aston, nor Mr. Clements, nor anybody else, for none of them can hope 
to outshine their previous reputation for severity. What then led to Mr. Tilak’s 
conviction ? We think the explanation is very simple and very obvious too. 
In the first place T'ai Maharaj and Mr. Nagpurkar wanted to get rid of the probate 
granted to the Trustees of the estate of Baba Maharaj, and of course the wishes 
of such august, personages had to be satisfied. Then Mr. Aston chivalrously 
took it into his head to assist Tai, Maharaj, and of course his action must be 
vindicated by punishing the only man who questioned it. Then Mr, Clements 
was appointed to try the case, and Mr, Strangman to argue the prosecution ; and 
Government was in duty bound to justify their appointments and the heavy 
expenditure which, at the lowest calculation, must have run up to Rs. 40,000. 
Were these forty thousand rupees to show no tangible result in the form 
of a conviction of Mr. Tilak? It was again a case of the prestige of Government 
officers being in danger, and poor Mr. Tilak had to fall a victim to the fetish. 
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“Those who base closely followed the vicissitudes of this sickening prosecution 
Ti ‘simply been disgusted, but the finale certainly tops everything............ 
in some sense still sub-judice as an appeal has already been filed, 

We will, therefore, refrain from commenting on its merits at present. We 

~ a direVer, state this much for the edification of our readers. The two 
ea for the alleged falsehood of which Mr. Tilak is punished, are that 
hiv Maharaj was not put under restraint in the Wada in Poona and that the 
boy Jagannath was placed on her lapat Aurangabad. The falsehood of these 
deatanante 3 ig mainly supported by Tai Maharaj’s own story which has been 
almost conclusively proved false. ‘These two gems were culled out from a 
mass of deposition which lasted over 14 days. Could there be a grosser 
= travesty of judicial proceeding? Are British Magistrates and British laws 

- brought into being to be prostituted in this manner? And is the Indian 
* er’s money to be squandered in such costly tom fooleries.......... 
om a orthcote is now going, and the busybodies in our midst are engaged 
in raising a statue in his honour. Even the Honourable Mr. Mehta, from whom 
we expected better things, could not avoid the temptation of talking sweet 
nothings in the Council meeting to please the departing Governor. What 
better commentary can there be on His Lordship’s inane administration than 
Mr. Tilak’s trial and sentence? A Governor who allowed such scandals to 
flourish unchecked under his very nose deserves anything but a statue and con- 


gratulations. Sycophants and toadies may bespatter any quantity of butter, 
but history will record its own impartial verdict.”’ 


a 33, The protracted proceedings in the Tilak case, which was tried by 

s , = eo — 4 a close a 4 od last and 

 , the result has been what the public had anticipated, 

acide (issy, oe rat ’ ‘Truth has been balked and justice trampled under 

BSamarth (37), 20th Aug. foot. It is a sad irony of fate that habitual perjurers 

and forgers should be acquitted by superior Courts of 

justice and that a self-sacrificing champion of the people’s cause should be 

accused of perjury and forgery. As regards the adoption of the boy Jagannath 

at Aurangabad eight educated and respectable witnesses deposed that they 

‘actually saw the boy placed on Tai Mahara)’ s lap. The prosecution did not 

suggest any valid explanation as to why these men should have perjured them- 

selves by siding with Mr. Tilak. The so-called letters of Tai Maharaj are shown 

a. by the pleader for the defence to have been put in old envelopes in order to pass 

x5 | em off as genuine. The Jeevan Police investigation made by Mr, Brewin 

ae _ showed conclusively that Tilak was innocent of both the offences of which he has 

ae ‘been convicted. But his report was not allowed to be putin as evidence in the 

ie ‘ease. The attitude of the Magistrate and the fact that Government incurred an 

ee, expenditure of forty thousand rupees on the case had prepared the public mind 

‘for Mr. Tilak’s conviction. It is by no means a novel experience that those who. 

to awaken public opinion incur the displeasure of Government. It is also 

“noticeable that the judgment in the present case was delivered only two days 

a ‘before the Ganpati festival. [The Shré Shdhw observes :—On a general con- 

a. ‘sideration of the case it is clear, even to a lay mind, that no other Magistrate would 

et “have taken the same view of the case as Mr. Clements. The case further shows 

how a young and inexperienced Magistrate is apt to attach little value to the 

ae -evidence of respectable persons, The Samarth remarks that in the opinion of 

rs law experts the evidence decidedly went in favour of Mr. Tilak, but that in 

a "Spite of this Mr. Clements held the charges proved and did not hesitate to pass 
“upon him a severe sentence. | 


ad We are simply astonished that Tilak, who isthe bulwark of the 
Congress and the idol of Maratha Brahmios, should 
have been found guilty of such grave charges as 
perjury aud unlawful detention. If Tilak be really 
guilty of these charges, it reflects the greatest disgrace 
» hin. We hope, however, that he will be declared innocent by the 
4 Doutt, (The. Swadesh ‘Bandhu writes:—We are told that Tilak 
r ad to the jai by a party of mounted police. in’ addition to the 

maeoas D other’ precautions were also taken to prevent 
‘ak was not a State prisoner, nor belonged to the criminal 
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class of society, we cannot help remarking that such precautions were needless — 


and unduly harsh. | 


35. Mr. Clements delivered his judgment in the Tilak case yesterday 
Keears (111), 25th Aug. ; shortly after 12 noon, He found the accused guilty 
Kal (107) 28th Aug. "8? of perjury and wrongful confinement and sentenced. 
him to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 1,000. He read only a few extracts from his judgment and the whole 
thing occupied only 10 or 15 minutes. The warrant to be given tothe police 
was ready and Tilak was taken to the Yeravda Jail. An appeal was in the 
meantime filed in the Court of Mr. Lucas, Sessions Judge, who ordered Tilak 
to be released on bail. Mr. Clements’ judgment occupies 184 pages and 
embodies the points and arguments urged by Messrs. Aston and Strangman. 
The following is a short summary of the judgment:—The prosecution is not 
a vindictive one and the prosecution were right in not calling the evidence 
of Police officers. Tai Mahara] gave on the whole true evidence, and if she 
denied the authorship of a letter written by herself it was because she was 
troubled too much in cross-examination by Messrs. Branson and Karandikar. 
She was taken to Aurangabad under a false pretext. The Aurangabad witnesses 
spoke lies in giving their evidence because they are all Brahmins and look upon 
Tilak asa great man. Khaparde is a false witness, who has taken shelter behind 
the Commission. The trustees had no right under the will, which is invalid. 
Some words of Tai Maharaj, which refer to the alleged adoption at Aurungabad, 
are not to be understood literally, as she is an illiterate lady. She was wrong- 
fully confined in the wada because the trustees feared that she would adopt 
Bala Maharaj. Tai Maharaj is the owner of the estate and the trustees are 
nobodies. No adoption took place at Aurangabad and Tai Maharaj was wrong- 
fully confined in the wada at Poona. ‘Tilak gave false evidence on both these 
points. [The Kdi makes sarcastic comments on the very short time allowed by 
Mr. Clements to the defence within which to file their appeal and obtain an 
order for Tilak’s release on bail.] 


36. Plague is at present raging virulently in Jalalpur, Gamdevi, 


Billimora and a number of other villages in the 


_A request to the autho- vicinity of Surat, and there has been of late a 

rities to prevent the importa- gonstant influx of people from the infected villages 
tion of plague into Surat. inte th 7" io’ laa Tchad te 

Gujarét Mitra (17), 28ra into the city. The plague measures adopted here 

Aug. being of a very mild type,a fresh outbreak of the 

epidemic in the city seems imminent. It therefore 

behoves the civic authorities to forestall the danger and check the immigra- 


tion of persons from infected areas into the city. 


37. Plague is steadily .on the increase in Broach, but the local Munici- 
1 re sorry to say, is making no effort 
Plague in Broach and ie § its : ro it It {A time for that ae : 
alleged inaction of the local } Prog : y 
Municipality. shake off its lethargy and adopt vigorous measures for 
Broach Mitra (54), 28rd combating the epidemic. We wish to make a 
Aug. ; Broach Samachar(53), guegestion to the Health Officer to publish a 
ST th Ang. daily return of plague cases and deaths. This 
would by no means create a panic, as is wrongly apprehended by the authorities, 
but prevent the spread of exaggerated reports about the actual extent of the 
epidemic. [The Broach Samdchér makes similar remarks, ] 


38. The Mamlatdar of Belgaum has recently issued notices to the house- 
Strange notices alleged to owners in Ganpati lane calling upon them to explain 
have been issued to certain Why houses were built in that lane sixty years 
house-owners by the Mamlat- ago. It is very strange that such notices should 


dar of Belgaum. be issued when the persons who built tae houses are 
Vydpare (147),.23rd Aug. dead and gone 


39. We draw the attention of the local police to the widespread pre- 
valence of gambling in private houses in Kardchi 

Gambling in Karéchi during the sacred month of Shravan every year. The 
during the Hindu monthof stakes are oftentimes ruinously heavy and even women 


Msinde ~Vartaman (75), 2st Of Yespectable families take part in tbe games. 
Aug. ¢ The evil also prevails in several important towns 


in Gujarét. In Karachi, however, it has increased 
con 569—7 
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is, i Itis.said that some corrupt police officers play into the 
ers and deliberately connive at their wrong doings. The 
to. be looked into by the District Superintendent of 
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~ 40. A Simla telegram states that the recent floods in Kdshmir having 
npn resulted in grave damage and inflicted a serious loss 
ade jena: ev. upon the people, the Viceroy will not now visit the pro- 
ee CC wit tO Kedchmir. ¥* vince as originally intended. We cannot understand 
ae Arunodaya (89), 23rd Aug. this change in the Viceregal programme. Do Viceroys 

: goontour only to enjoy themselves and to receive 
a Valedictory addresses? Is it not their prime duty to acquaint themselves with 
ss the real condition of the people? Why should then His Excellency give up his 
os visit to Kdshmir simply because the people are in distress? Surely the abandon- 
ment of the proposed visit does not show that Lord Curzon is a sympathetic 


ruler. 


41. The:Samarth publishes a tabular statement, giving approximately the 

on annual income of the properties, cash allowances, &c., 

Soe, 8 peeeweerae of amounting to Rs. 47,000 in the aggregate, which are 
Pe ype Brahmin priests in the said to have been recently confiscated by His Highness 
a Kolhépur State. the Maharaja in connection withthe Vedokta move- 
me Samarth (37), 26th Aug, ment:—* Asthere is rarely a village without a Patel 
& Bug: pols. or a Kulkarni so also there is rarely a village without 
a. a Gransjoshi, who is a necessary member of the ancient village organization and 
— - ministers to the spiritual needs of the whole village. A piece of land as well as 
a cash allowance is generally attached to the hereditary office of the Gramjoshi, 
There are about 800 villages in the Kolhapur State excluding the feudatory 
Jabagirs. The amount of cash allowance ranges within considerably wide limits, 
But we think that we can take the average to be Rs, 5 per village. The total 
amount payable to the whole body of vatandar Gramjoshis thus comes to about 
Rs,;4,000. ‘These cash allowances have been suspended. iis Highness has been 
“.-spleased to direct that they shall be paid only to such priests as agree to 
the Vedokta........... The Inam lands belonging to Gramjoshis are at present 

* assessed at something like Rs. 8,000. The net income of aland may safely be 
: taken to be twice the amount of its assessment. ‘hough the Gramjoshis have 
not. yet been deprived of their lands which are fondly regarded as their heredi- 

tary Vatans, there is ample reason to apprehend that their resumption by the 

ee State is a natural sequel to the’ confiscation of cash allowances. We can thus 
' —~ have a,rough idea of the amount of loss which is likely to be sustained by a 
—  . portion of His Highness’s loyal subjects, who ;:ay an important and useful 
part in the village economy. An actual loss of Rs. 4,000 in the form of cash 
- _ gllowances with a prospective loss of Ks. 16,000 in the shape of lands affecting 
_, hundreds of families is not a matter to be lightly passed over. All right- 
~  gainded men will agree with usin thinking that the question deserves earnest 
tion, The sudden confiscation of hereditary Vatans, which have been in 
the possession of the families for several centuries, is a heavy blow, the painful 
_. @ffects of which can be appreciated only by those who have some knowledge of 
_ the tenacity with which Vatandars cling to their Vatans.”’ 


Baroda to drop the Early Marriage Prevention Lill, The 
/®revention’ Bill had aroused a good deal of opposition from the 
aes (4 95th Gaekwar’s subjects, and the reform party having 
fae tae rape cote Rh te failed to af; i) . 2" hen the hands of His Hig hness by 
apt te Soe 5s ~“-. giving cordial-support to the measure, His Highness 
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45. A movement 


Oeclebration of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji’s birth anniver- 
sary. 

Sdanj Vartamdén (74), 25th 
and 27th Aug. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


has been set afoot in Bombay by Mr. Damodardas 
Sukhadwala and other leading citizens to celebrate 
the birth anniversary of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji. The 
first celebration of the kind will take place on 4th 
September next at the: People’s Free Reading Room 
(Bombay). The bright example of noble self-sacrifice, 


ardent patriotism and unswerving devotion to public 


duty set by Mr. Dadabhai should serve as a guiding light to the rising genera- 
tion of Indian youths, and the movement must, therefore, command cordial ap- 
proval at the hands of the public. 


44. We learn from a reliable source that the Honourable Mr. Gokhale 


Reported intention of the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale to 
compete for a seat in Parlia- 
ment, 

Sanj Vartaman (74), 28th 
Aug. 


intends very shortly to proceed to England to compete 
for a seat in Parliament. We fervently hope that 
he will succeed in his object, for his presence in 
Parliament is sure to extend the sphere of his usefulness 
and be of great service to this country when Indian 
questions are brought for discussion before that 


assembly. 


S. G. JAYAKAR, 


Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th August 1903, 
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CONFIDENTIAL] b 
(No, 3§ oF 1903, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
cial Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alieged are incotrect, what 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


send Secretary, Spe 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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(As it stood on the Ist J uly 1903.) 


| sie Wee ee 
No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Creal 
Ne 
“idea = 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay.., ...| Weekly ... —...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 36 ee sa 
g | Daily ‘Telegraph and) Poona ... ...| Daily ... «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former! 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 
3 | Eastand West ...  ...| Bombay .. .».| Monthly». — ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... — ...| Weekly ... vol K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 aad. 
6 | Kardchi Chronicle «-| Karachi .. vo: ee ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ees 400 
6 | K4&thidwadr Times ...| Rajkot ... | Daily... ...| Pratdpréi  Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
7 | Mahratta ... “ne oost POOMA . o<. ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 
| Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman) ; 28, 
g | Oriental Review ... ee+| Bombay ... ool a eee ...| R. S. Rustomji_... eee eee oes moe eee 
9 | Phenix ... ae eee} Karachi... .«.| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 .. 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... eee} Daily = ove --.| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 co ii . 500 
and Military Gazette. 
11 | Railway Times ... .--| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41  .. 1,000 
12 Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee M. DeP. Webb eee eee eee eee ece\ 500 
ig | Sind Times a vot DOO. eee ae J Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86 .../ - ‘200 . 
14. | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ae Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 51; 1,300 4 
° - ! . 
ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI: 
15 | Deshabhakt&’ iol Maweda 44 ot Welle x ...| Vasantlél Sunderl4l Desi; Hindu (N&gar| 1,300 | 
Brahman) ; 41. ) aN 
“ee ee ...| Bombay... i J Ichharam Surajr#m Desai; Hindu (Surti} 4,000 y 
“ty | | Bania) ; 50. : ej. 
1? | Gujarat Mitr’... soo] BUTAE cee ese} Doe ... — eee| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 44 an vee) 600 | 
18 | Gujarét Punch ... — «| Ahmedabad sce Do. ave ---; Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 27 —.. 600 : : 
jorji - a 
19 ) Hindi Punch ous ves Bombay — oa he .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 oe 800 ri 
9 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... ee Do. coo ooo! Daily — wee ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi; 54 | 3,000 ts 
1 Kaiser-i-Hind eee ees Do, eee eee Weekly ece eee Framji C owasjl Mehta ; P4rsi ; 54, ion ‘ uA 2,900 a 
99 | Kdéthidwdr News... oes} RAjKot a. ...| Bi-weekly sf Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... vas o 400 
93 | Kdthidwdr Times val Do. cc ove], Dow aoe see] Bholdnéth VishwanSth; Hindu (Andich| 500 
| | i Brahman) ; 34. | 
4% | Praja Bandhu _.. ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —.../d cant; aces. Hindu (Mewdda Br&k- 500 
man); 34. | 
25 Rast Goftar eee = Bombay eee Do. . eee “7 Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 eee ees 1,550 
26 


Satya Vakta bin “wit aes én Fortnightly is —. Hindu (ShrimAli 550 
’ NlA); dé, 
% | Shri Sayéji Vijay  »...| Baroda... Weekly .» sae] M&nekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...] 4,200. 


93 | Suryx Prakiésh, ... | Surat ... ...| Do. -. «| Umedram Nagindas Dfy&bhéi; Hindul 200 | 
| (Bania) ; 25. 7 


aes 
pie Sa 


_ An@to-MaRATHIL. ; | | 
Deen Mitrs ....—...| Bombay... «| Weekly... ...| Sadaahiv  Vishvandth © MaySdev ; Hindul 500 
cam ¥ | ne | (Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 27. ie Sinus : 600 
Dnydn Chakshu ... vost POOMR ce a ee eae »».| W&éman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600: 
| Brdbman) ;. 58, | | ; 
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84 | Martha Deon Bandht ... 

43 35 Native Opinion w+ ss. 
. 86 | Prekshak... ove - 
$7 | Semarth 0 om 
: 38 | Shri Saydji Vijay “ 
39 Subodh Patrika ... - 
. 40 |Sudhdérak... ... ven 
ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
3 41 .40 Amglo-Lusitano — 
ee : i ‘Enexise, PORTUGUESE 
a +: AND CONCANIUM. 
4& |OBombaense ...... 
) & . 4 ANGLO-Sinpi. 
eS Fs: re 


eee see 


Bombay... 
Poona 


¢cee 


Bombay. - 


Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 
S4téra ... 
Kolhapur 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Pooma. ... 


Bombay.>. 


Bombay... 


oe Bijépur ee 
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-.| Bombay... 


M4 ee sige 
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Sukkur .... 
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. : ee 44 |Prabhét ... vee ..|Hyderabad 
.. & Sindhi eve «= wee Ss wee SUkkur (Sind)... 
*: } 

f xe “ | AnGtio-URpv. 
46" 'Muslitr. Herald... ...| Bombay... 
ie: : Ene.ise, Mara’THI AND 
ORE Guyana’ TI. 
47 | Baroda Vateal _.. ..| Baroda oe. 
ie | Exeuisn, Mantra axp 
r " KA&NARESB. | 
ae 
Karnéiak Patri .., ..| Dharwér 
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Weekly ... 
Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
me. oss 
PO tts 
MO. ons 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 


Daily... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


Daily .... 
Do. 
Weekly ... 


ia ; a one 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
reo} Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ove yee 
---| Hari N&rfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman); 36 
...| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vléram Yande ; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
...| s&vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
.».| Vinayak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdéhnfian) ; 32. 
...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
>| Vindyak Na4ra@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 34. 
.«.| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
40. 
---| Dwarkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
-o»| Vinkyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... cee 
..., F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 ina vie 
...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
L.B.; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 cee 
-e-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 
...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mehomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


“we| Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhj; Pérsi; 45... ... 
K4shidas Bhagvindés ; Hindu (Ka&chio, ine. 


...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
...| Anndaji Gopal Jordbur: 


... Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


ni _ Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 

ve Nénébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 47 _—.. 

e.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi 

eee Mahash 


Hindu (Deshas. h 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41, 


nastha Brahman) ;. 27. 


; 34 : 
Brahman); 34. . 


nkar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujardti|’ 


a vegetable seller); 44. 
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é No Name of Publication. | Where Published. Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, ar 
= L as es 
GusaRAtT1—continued. 
57 | Din Mani... eee -++| Broach ... soe! Weekly ... »»-| Nath&lal Rangildws Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 125 
5 Bania) ; 25.° . 
58 | Fursad ... coe -++| Bombay ... .--| Monthly 0. Bomanji Navroji Kaébraji; Parsi; 44... ove 600 
‘59 Gap Sup see eee eee Do. sad eos Fortnightly eee Perozshah Jehangir Murzban > Parsi > 27 eee 425 
60 | Hitechchhu ove -+| Ahmedabad = ..; Dow «ove ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
« \ 
0 61 Jain eee eee ees Do. eee eee Weekly eee nl SOS eee eee 
0 62 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma ..-| Bombay ... in ae a .-.| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 | 1,000 
0 63 | Kaira Vartaman ... eee} Kaira  ... a ».| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
" Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
64 | K4thidwddno Him4yati ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... eel & ry Chhaganlal Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
0 65 | Mahi K4antha Sazette .... Sadra ... ud ok he i ieee | ne 
0 66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos, Naveari ... a. -+-| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 _ ~ 800 
0 67 | Nure Elam coe eo+| Bombay ... »..| Monthly,., »«.| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 2 600 
68 | Ny4yadarshak ... eoo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
eon ieee Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
9 69 | Praja Mitr’ ave ---| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 
70 Praja Pok4ar ove eco} Surat... «| Weekly ... »»-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... - nau 400. 
71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... oe ee oe tata) aa Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37. 
0 72 | Punch Dand oe coe DO, ace ie | eer a — Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
72 | Samsher Bahadur... see] Ahmedabad ..| Do. ccc oe Savhibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
. Bania) ; 61. | 
0 74 |Sdnj Vartam4én ... -+-| Bombay ... coe] Daily eee .e-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
4 (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
10 . (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
"5 |Sind Vartama@n ... -e*| Karachi ... eee] Weekly ove oe stain = 
0 ; 
76 | Stri Bodh ... eee ie — -«-| Monthly -++| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 
77 | Surat Akhbar ‘en eco} Surat... e-+| Weekly .., .»-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... _ 300 
0 
"3 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .»-| Mahudha ooo «DG, ove fete age Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
3. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ---| Kaira... v-| Do... e+} Sadashiv ear Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani] 1,487 
aes Brahman) ; 36. 
0 ; 
80 | Pandit ... = ee ‘| Poona w+ «+. Weekly ... — -»»| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
81 4 si Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... evel DOr ss -++| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nadgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANABRESE. 
99 | Digvijaya ... oe ree] Gadag .. one Weekly «s+ - .e| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
‘ ii | (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
83 | Hubli Patra ves = we] Hubli. = eee} Dow 44. eee] Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
| | | Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta --. «| Dharwar “—~ Eee ce ..|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndcharya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
00 7 . = (Deshasth Brahman) ; 4. 
g5 | Loki Bandhu oo... oe, Do, ove ol Do. ... «| Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
0 é; (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ | 
86 Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. ere eve Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
00 : | war). Brahman) ; 27. | 
87 | Rajahansa... oe =o | Dharwar e--| Do. .e. eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar-| . 76 
00 héda Brahman); 40. oe 
g8'/| Rasik Ranjini ... ...|Gadag ... ...| Do. ... ese] Gaurishankar R4&mprasid; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
00 + | | Brahman); 40. | : ae 
| | mS | 
00 : 
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ca _. | Where pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — Nc 
: woo} LDANA aes owe} Weekly ..- ) ...| KAshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan/ 300 19 
ey | Br&hman); 59. 
90 eer} Dhulia ... nes ae a ee eee| Keshay Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 19 
= Bae ; Braéhman) ; 30. 
91 Bakul eee eee eee Ratnagiri eee Do. eee ees Hari Dharmaji GAndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ees 400 12 
98 | : ron pO a vee e+} Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman); 325 12 
Hs g 4). 
a8 93°} Bhn’t pat dini -»-| Bombay ...| Monthly ees} Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 12 
Be eS ee | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
‘a 94 | Chandanshu cco «= ove | TARQRON ... ...| Weekly ... .«| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 13 
eee it 8 shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
ae 95 | Chandrak4nt cee .»+| Ohikodi ... oe ia: ee .»., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 13 
ay be pawen Brahman) ; 38. : 
Ret. 96 Chandrodaya bss soe} Chiplan oe. se SN 6a ‘és — Vishnu Phadke; Hindu —" 250 13 
oo rahman); 37. 
Bie. 97 | Chikiteak ... ce eee| Belgaum i. ee. »..| Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 13 
Be 41. 
ae 98 | Chitragupta ove o.| Karad sc: he --| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 18 
ee | Brdhman) ; 38. 
ee 99 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdpur a a oe .-» Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 13 
+ ane ae j 4 
me . | seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
a 100 | Deshakélavartamin ---| Hrandol .. evel «= De ane .»-| Mahadevy Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 12 
iz | (Deshasth Brdhman),; 39. 
i 101 | Dherwér Vritta ... eee} Dharwar sil | ae .../ Rao Saheb Antdaji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 13 
ey se Hindu (Chitpéwan Braéhman) ; 55. 
eae 102 Dny4n S4gar hie eo| Kolhapur ia ae os ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 133 
a ; man); 38. 
a 103} Hindu Punch ......| Thana ... | Do. on ad Caio Mary Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 800 13: 
5 a | rahman); 39. | 
‘ 104 Jagadddarsh oe | Ahmednagar ., Do. o a K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 100 14 
pees piwan Brahman); 60. 
105 Jagadhitechchhu ... wae |. ide ee “aoe ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 14) 
| | wan Brahman); 73. 
| 108°] Sagateumichir .... ...|Thana ... «| Do. oe vw powell —e Rije; Hindu (Kéyasth} 400 14s 
=. Iv ixg wl ins .-| Poona ... es. canes “ang | Shivram Mahidev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 14% 
eae (ChitpAwan Brahman); 36. 
Ree, 108 | Kalpatarnu ... tat .».| Shol4pur in ee on «>| Govind Niriyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 14: 
eS 4 Brehman; 44. 
~  » 109 | Karmanuk _ oes} POONAses | on. a on ..| Hari Narayan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
i. Brahman) ; 36. Mas 
ee ENO | wreral Koxil Pa? »+-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ie nae Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 
ae | rahman) ; 48. ; 
eaten Til | Kesari nae oe eee ...| Weekly... ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B-A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 /- 
Bera (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 46. 14) 
‘F142 | Ehéndesh Chitragupta .... Dhulia ...  ...| Do. ... ...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 390 
Binet 6 } } Brahman) ; 25. 
Ree. 113") Khandesh Vaibhav uk oo: ae ...| Balwant Janirdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
Rae Be pawan Brahman) ; 52. 
.--| Wengurla jock a kee ...( Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 i Se 
! Brahman); 26. 
1 
o- | SAtéra ... a ae ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha 150 a 
: ~ 150 
11e) = >) Tie oe! ae ..| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 151 
; Tce, oh ; ae | ‘ Brdhman) ; 48. 7 
207 | wembai - .| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit4 1,600 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
eee ~ Do. do. eve} 1,250 152 
Po 01x a er Garnkehd : 4. Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali);45 ../ 100 | 
ioe -..| Yashvant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitpiwan 450 
‘ Bréhman) ; 27. ) 
ree} Vishnu RAnchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu 8% 
| (Deshastha Brébman); 49. : : 
ial ik POs. Sone --/ Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 390 
iA Brahman); 30. 
_ wel Do. ... +s» | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 150 
ey tec, “Ne, ai a Bréhman): 32 __ ae 156 
| Da: t06 try Dow tes | Govind Sakhérim Bigkar; Hindu (Deshasth — 100 
we 3 : 4 ue a Poy 3 : ay i , | a | Brahman) ; 40. . : . . 157 


¥ J 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where published. 
MaritHi—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... _ ...| Vadgaon ...{ Weekly «+ —_—«..| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a te ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratn’s ... .e.| BATSL — eee >| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 
198 | Pratod _... ove -o«| Isl4mpur -oo| Weekly... »-| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Raghav Bhushan... at Se ee 1 a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 
130 | Satya Mitra ‘eh ,..| Malegaon ica ee See -»-|Balechand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 
35. 
131 | Satyi Shodhak ... e| Ratnagiri oe | ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (OhitpA4wan 
Brahman) ; 57. 
132 , Shahu Vijay __—a.. ee oe a = | Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 
man); 29. 
133 | Shol4pur Samachar ses} Sholapur od hes -+-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 ___... 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda cal a ee see — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 
135 | Shri Shahu an ccc| ALATA ccc teeta one yen Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man); 22. 
126 |Shubh Suchak ... se ee ot ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
137 Sumant ese ese eee Karad eee see Do. rT eee Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
| tha Br&xhman) ; 33. 
138 ,| Sudarshan... ‘ie eoe/ Ahmednagar ...; Do. ... -es| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 
Bréihman) ; 36. | 
139 | Sudhdkar ... nm ae a“ wes an | Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... ..-| Bombay ... Meth. “ae .-.| Ganesh Nardiyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
| Brahman) ; 39. | 
141 | Vartadarsh oes .o-| Malvan ... wee eon — Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
4,, 
142 | Vidya Vilas oo ...| Kolhapur i. ae ...| Shankar Raghundith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman); 48. 
143 | Vidy4drthi... a .«.| Nandurbar oot ae ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
F Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar ...| Bombay... -.-| Monthly... eo.| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oi 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
: Hindu (Gand Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittas@r ... oes sce] USL | ces -.| Weekly .., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha see cee) BATATA cco ; a ae »e»| Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth 
. Brahman) ; 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri ... eee + SS on, a ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... ee-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 
149 | Muir-ul-Islam .. «| Do. .., | Do. ... oes| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
: 65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar oe onl Sk. otel AMI cae ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36... 
151 Sookree eee eee eee Do. ene we Do. eee eee J hamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bunia) ; 42 eke 
Urpbo. | 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ..-| Monthly sa arses y - Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
; unni); 32, 
153 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette .... Do. ... ...| Weekly ... «e-| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 
Muhammadan. 
154 | Eombay Punch Bahadur .; Do. ... an Ti ae --.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk; 
| : Muhammadan ; 49. 
155 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oe: coe] Daily ave sai Do. do. oe) 
Manra’THI AND Ka’NARESB. 
| 
) a. 
156  Chandr ika... eee eee Bagalkot eee Weekly eee coe Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
vig wc Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 


— Shiv4ji Powdr ;‘Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


es} Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ra&jurkar; Hindu 150 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


ss Parashrésn Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 950 


os pate eve| Kolh&pur | Fortnightly ,.. “— aga Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
. | réhman). 


tee eee Bombay... ee Weekly... ees Anton Fernandes ; Goanese :.23 eee eee 700 


fespeus of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
in brackets after the name. 


e system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 

Presidency. One. peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
4a ltt ont, and the short a (A = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
i, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ie, well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


| es giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
tor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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ons to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicais. 


Name of Publication.; | Where published, Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Municipal John Wallace, C.E.,S. M, Rutnagur ove 
g Journal. 


. 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Ooronation Advertiser.) Ahmedabad ..«. 


Politics and the Public Administration. 
1, It appears from the telegrams published last week that the fighting 
in Somaliland has slackened in vigour not because the 
British forces haye-inflicted any serious reverse upon 
the Mullah, but because they are themselves ill- 
prepared to overcome local difficulties. The Mullah is neither educated and re- 
fined, nor can he deliver eloquent speeches in English. Yet he knows well how 
to defend hisown. Undaunted by the civilised and up-to-date military operations 
of England, he has resolved upon preserving the independence of his country, 
During the recent engagements with his men it was discovered that his 
‘soldiers are armed with the same pattern of rifles as the British soldiers 
possess. How heacquired them may make some persons gape with astonishment, 
It is understood that the Mullah has been provided with a number of rifles and 
three crores of cartridges by a trading firm in London. Historians prophesy 
the fall of a nation when they see treachery rampant among those belonging 
to it. Does the existence of such firms as the above in England suggest her 
approaching fallP If even England produces some traitors, Indians may 
console themselves that treachery to their country is a failing not confined to 
this country. 


Fighting in Somaliland. 
Kal (107), 4th Sept. 


2. “India cannot be sufficiently grateful to Lords Ripon and Northbrook 
for the gallant stand they made on her behalf in the 


Froposed increase to matter of the extra military burden sought to be laid 


India’s military charges and 


Lord George Hamilton’s On her all-too-slender resources.......... It is doubtful 

‘views about the prosperity of if a single Anglo-Indian of position has expressed 

India. himself in favour of Mr. Brodrick’s proposals, whil 
Voice of India (14), 5th alegre Phage 


on the other hand, hundreds of the ruling class, in and 
out of office, have deprecated the proposed burden in 
unmistakeable terms. The influential public meeting under the presidency of 
Sir Charles Dilke must also have had its effect. But all this many-sided 
opposition could scarcely have sufficed without the prompt and emphatic protest 
telegraphed by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council. As a noble friend writes 
from London, that protest gave its quietus to the Ministerial game, and disconeert- 
ed our worthy Secretary of State, whose idea of the ‘recuperative’ powers of 
Indian finance is apt to remind one of the ancient fable about our Pagoda Tree. 
Are the people of India to be taken as ‘ prosperous’ because these poor patient 
beasts of burden pay with their blood what tax-payers elsewhere would refuse to 
pay with the sweat of their brows ? Has it not yet dawned upon the authorities 
that the bulk of our rural agricultural population often meet the 
demand of the State (and perhaps of the tax-collector on the top of that) from 
their daily food and from the proceeds of the sale of what they hold dearer than 
life itself ? We wish Lord George Hamilton could be induced to see with his 
own eyes this ‘ prosperity of India and the recuperative powers of its people,’ 
which he seems to regard as among the miracles of modern statesmanship.” 


Sept. 


8. All lucrative professions in India are at present monopolised by 
ea foreigners, and the only occupation left to the people 

9 ptenet munriene steel? he whereby to make their living is agriculture. But 
cial Mii nth benefit this, too, will, it appears, be taken away from them 
of the Indian tayat. in course of time. In their anxiety to protect the 
Jagadadérsha (104), 30th gericulturist from the clutches of the relentless 
A money-lender Government have passed some measures, 
but unfortunately these have tended to aggravate, and not to alleviate, the 
miseries of the poor rayat. We shall illustrate this by a few concrete examples. 
Government passed the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act with the avowed object 
of preventing the money-lender from driving too hard a bargain with the needy 
and ignorant cultivator. But the practical effect of the measure has been not 
to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists but actually to make it worse than 
‘before, inasmuch as his credit with the savkar is impaired in consequence of the 
Act and money-lenders now prefer to purchase the holdings outright from 
embarrassed. cultivators to taking them in mortgage. Similarly, Government 
_ passed the new Land Revenue Act with the object of freeing the holdings of agri- 


de sas c ae > 
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a cultarits of all encuinbratices and of re-granting the same to them without the 
es, rer | of a r, The rayat may be temporarily pleased at the prospect of 
ng his holding back from Government free of all encumbrances, but Govern- 
} ¢ will in course of time deem it more profitable to grant the confiscated hold- 
8 to missionaries, who can be more confidently relied upon for timely payment 
revenue than the poor and needy agriculturist, The missionaries in their turn 
Te-let the holdings acquired by them from Government to native converts and 
the landless rayat will ultimately have to eke out his living as the serf of these 
converts. The third palliative proposed by Government to remedy the miseries of 
the rayat, viz., the establishment of agricultural banks, will, it is feared, produce a 
similar result. ‘Native capitalists generally fight shy of such concerns, and they 
will in consequence be financed by European capitalists whose capital may be 
lying idle for want of suitable investment. Thus the agriculturists will ulti- 
mately find themselves in the clutches of these European money-lenders. We 
thus see that the measures adopted or contemplated by Government for the 
benefit of the agriculturists tend to make the position of the latter worse and 
not better than before. ° 


4. “It is certainly a& very courteous and considerate reply which Sir 
Walter Lawrence has sent to the memorialists who 
| Government of India and asked for a reduction of the postage rates on native 
_ | pass revit ed pe (20), gna eWwspapers, and the extension to them of the privi- 
3 Sept., Eng. cols. leges enjoyed by the Anglo-Indian Press. It is both 
. gratifying and encouraging to see that’ Government 
is so ready to recognize and increase the usefulness of Vernacular news- 
papers as an educative agency for the mass of the population. In their 
ay representation the memorialists had asked that the postage on newspapers 
weighing up to eight tolas should be fixed at a quarter of an anna, as the pri- 
e. .§ vilege of forwarding newspapers weighing four tolas and under for a quarter 
a anna has proved of no practical utility, save in a few and unimportant cases, to. 
— the stimulation of a. wider circulation. The Private Secretary to the Viceroy 
writes to say in regard to this that the request will be communicated to the 
Financial Department for official consideration. We are grateful even for this. 
small mercy.......... As regards the puiting of the Vernacular Press on the 
level of Ango-Indian newspapers, Sir Waiter Lawrence’s reply is more explicit 
and obliging. The memorialists are informed that there is nothing to prevent 
the Vernacular Press from enjoying the same privileges in the matter of official 
a . information as those which have been extended tothe Anglo-Indian Press.......... 
eo Sir Walter says that, as there seems to be some misapprehension as to the 
=~ procedure that prevails, he would be glad to meet one or two representatives 
of the memorialists at Simla and discuss the matter with a view to arriving 
at ‘a solution that would be agreeable to all parties.” This is undoubtedly 
true, but we shall refrain from further observations on the subject to-day, 
thanking in the meanwhile both Lord Curzon and Sir Walter Lawrence for 
their condescension and kindness in trying to meet the wishes of the memo- 
rialists, and attempting to come to an arrangement under which it might 
come possible for Government to extend to the Native Press the privilege 
of Sad confidence more largely than has hitherto been the case.”’ 


7 ‘The reply given Bee Viceroy to the ag submitted to him on 
behalf of native journalists is no doubt encouragin 
Benes 5 Baméchar (8), The first point urged by the memorialists, sia. thas 
a ih egest the limit "of weights for their papers sent by post be 
ixed at eig it instead of four tolas for a quarter anna, has been referred to the 
Financial Department for official consideration, and we trust that that Depart- 
ment w I not fail to consider favourably the suggestion made by the memorialists. 
Ap regards the other point, viz., that the same facilities for the supply of official 
juld* ‘be § ‘anted to native as to Anglo-Indian- journalists, we are 
ind impartial attitude adopted by the Viceroy. If independ- 
nis could ve made f for nS 0} ey of such information through 
he Teélegra ev a rt ent at e cost of the journalists, who may. 


a for —— 
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6. “ We say that our feeling in the matter of theivory furniture transace 
tion between the Viceroy and the Maharaja of Benares 
Lord Curzon and the suite is one of disagreeable surprise. Nobody believes that 
of Indi te meee a genesis there was any pressure in the matter, either direct or 
30th Aug.; Jam-e-Jamshed indirect. His Excellency thought that he was dealing 
(20), Ist Sept., Eng. cols. with the Maharaja as one gentleman with another. Our 
surprise is he should have thought so. No Viceroy 
has done so much in some directions to elevate the status of Indian 
Chiefs, but the time is not come when the latter will get out of the cumbrous 
courtesy of their class, especially in their behaviour towards Englishmen 
in authority. So tainted in fact has been the generosity of the majority of 
Indian Chiefs with motives either of subservience or of vanity that there is an 
extreme sensitiveness even among Indians in positions of public trust and 
responsibility in regard to being recipients of it. We wish His Excellenty had 
realised this fact, and/eft the Maharaja to rejoice in the possession of his 
furniture. No amovft of explanation can disguise the fact that the transaction 
was a blunder, thou¢h, of course, the spirit in which it has been sought to be 
made use of against ‘Lord Curzon is on the face of it far from being disinterested.” 
[The Jém-e-/Jamshed writes :—‘ We are all grateful to our friends in Parliament 
for keeping a vigijant eye on the doings of British officials in India, high and 
low. But we would like to see them remember what they owe to them- 
selves and to others, when they set about making charges and reflections on 
the personal honour and integrity of individuals, whose probity and sense of 
self-respect are at least as great as theirs. It is to be wished that Mr. MacNeill 
had thought twice before asking the question he did in Parliament about 
the Benares ivory chairs. The letter written by the Maharaja of Benares to 
the Times on the subject effectively disposes of the allegations made by 
certain of India’s ‘ well-wishers’ against the Viceroy, and which were, without 
due inquiry, repeated in Parliament.’’| 


7. ‘* Mrs. Smeaton’s championship of an imaginary Maharaja of Benares, | 
, _,, about some imaginary pieces of zvory furniture 
co of India (14), 5th estimated by an rinatnaee expert at £1,000, turns out 
: a hoax which is pitiable in its utter hollowness. So 
unreal, indeed, is the whole story that the real Maharaja has to traverse almost 
every detail of it; and in that rather ungracious task he is supported by the real 
expert, who takes the ivory-faced furniture to pieces just as the Maharaja has torn 
to shreds Mrs. Smeaton’s circumstantial statement. Ifthe attempt was intended 
to make pahitical capital out of the alleged transaction, it has recoiled on its 
perpetrators. That the lady herself was duped in the first instance seems to 
admit of little doubt. But the wife of an eminent official ought to have verified 
her facts before rushing into print.. As for Lord Curzon, the incident is not 
without its lessons. For one thing, men in his position cannot indulge in 
the luxury of child-like confidence. <A shrewd tradesman or auctioneer might 
have got him those rotten old chairs for half the money without any of the 
~hubbub that has attended his characteristically straightforward dealing.”’ 


8, It isregrettable that the Viceroy should have indulged his artistic taste 

, by consenting to accept a suite of ivory furniture from 
Sete i), Bae the Maharaja of Deus The twasiaielbii was little 
known in this Country until it was dragged into light by a question asked in 
Parliament, It does not become the diginty of an exalted functionary like the 
Viceroy to have a dealing of this kind with a petty feudatory like the Maharaja of 
Benares. ‘The reply given by Lord George Hamilton to the question asked in 
Parliament onthe subject is not convincing. We do not of course doubt the 
truth of Lord George’s statement, but the wording of it is a trifle vague. 
Admitting that the furniture was in a rickety condition and lying neglected in: 
an unoccupied building, we fail to see how Lord Curzon is justified in acquiring 
it. The fact that the Maharaja was presented by the Viceroy with a rifle more 
valuable than the furniture does not mend matters. The Viceroy could certainly 
have ordered furniture of a similar pattern to be made for himself, as there is no 
lack of ivory or of skilled workmen in India. The transaction is not, in our 
opinion, fully explained as yet. The Maharaja of Benares has given his version 
oon 771—4+ 
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of it im the letter sent: for publication to certain English newspapers, and it 
now remains for the Viceroy to defend his action by giving a personal 
~~ ‘9, “It has been officially announced that Lord Lamington succeeds Lord 
oe ae Northcote as Governor of Bombay. Some of the patent 
me ane. ory ent the facts in our new Governor’s favour are that he is a 
ee asec yaad ombay- = member of the British peerage, that he was an Assisi- 
eeert 0. tn) Lak _ * ant Private Secretary to the late Marquis of Salisbury, 
and that he has seen Colonial service as Governor 
of Queensland. He is a Tory and it may, therefore, be taken for granted that 
he will not favour the political progress of this Presidency. He is said to be 
a personal friend of Lord Curzon, who was his colleague as an Assistant Private 
Secretary to Lord Salisbury; and it may, therefore, be expected that Lord 
Curzon will have secured in the new Governor of Bombay a useful instrument 
for carrying out his provincial policy. As for Lord Lamington’s recreations 
whicb, too, appeal to a certain class of people amongst us, it may be stated that 
the new Governor is fond of shooting and fishing. Let our Native Princes in 
the Bombay Presidency, therefore, look about, for those among them that 
may have got hunting forests and fish ponds will have a good opportunity of 
winning the good graces of the Governor. Only one fact now remains to be 
ascertained about the new Governor, and that is the quality or qualities which 
eS may serve as a plausible justification for raising a memorial to him at his 
a departure. But these cannot long remain asecret to the penetrating perception 
Se of our memorial-mongers.” |The Kesaré writes in a similar strain. | 


| 10. “ Lord Lamington has been appointed to succeed Lord Northcote as 
oe Ouierats: (15), 50th An Governor of Bombay. Apart from the merits of the 
ion: bikes + (19), 8 selection, the announcement has afforded relief to the 
: public mind, because the Presidency will have at its 
head an Englishman who is, at any rate, not an embodiment of irrepressible 
conceit and inveterate racial prejudice. That is distinctly a political gain, As 
the qualifications of Lord Nortbcote’s successor, he does not compare 
unfavourably with most of his predecessors. As Assistant Private Secretary to 
Lord Salisbury he came in contact with one of the foremost politicians of the 
Victorian era and has had opportunities of gaining knowledge of political 
affairs. As Governor of Queensland for nearly six years, he had to deal with 
inconvenient situations, but is said to have discharged the duties of his high 
position with tact and judgment, so that hecannot be said to be wanting in 
knowledge of administrative affairs. Even in Queensland Indians could not have 
been unfamiliar to him, and owing to his visit to the Delhi Durbar as one of 
a the personal guests of the{ Viceroy India is not entirely a strange land to the 
. ~ —~ new Governor.” 
11. “Lord Lamington _ been appointed to succeed Lord Northcote as 
ae the Governor of Bombay. Considering the fact that 
A = ‘eas cole (25), 3¢th even such exalted posts are, for one reason or another, 
+f _ gradually ceasing to be attractive to statesmen in the 
front rank of British politics, Bombay might consider itself fortunate in Lord 
'. Lamington having consented to. serve it. The new Governor has won golden 
oe aR with whom he has come in contact ; he hasa distinguished record 
_ of public -services, both at Home and abroad, is young, energetic and ambitious 
enough to add to the glory and greatness of the Empire by adding to the 
_-. Jappiness, prosperity and contentment of those committed to hiscare. He has 
" . . shown himself to be a capable, sympathetic and tactful pro-consul in an important 
>  £Qolony, and we. cannot help feeling that in him the Presidency will find an 
|"  ___.. administrator, who will be an altogether worthy successor to the illustrious 
_ statesman who is going to bid farewell to these shores on Saturday next.” 


-6gQ. we r will long remémber Lord and Lady Northcote for their 

; “yo eeligg alal noble deeds of unostentatious benevolence, their 
eee eet Sem racial prejudice, and above all for 
ey eee a ae it | igh standard of purity in ‘the social life of 
gcos, | ° thecity.......... Wo wish that in his public capacity 
ined ~~ * "as the head of the administration we-could speak of 
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Lord Northcote in the same happy strain. At any rate, whatever his adminis- 
trative abilities, we have not known ‘of any special act of his regime which 
the Presidency may remember with feelings of gratitude. At the same time 
his tact and sympathy have saved him from the odium which Lords Harris 
and Sandhurst attracted towards themselves. Even the most energetic and 
masterful of Governors in recent times has had to succumb to the baneful 
influence of his surroundings. A Governor who can govern with suaviter in 
modo and fortiter in re is nowadays rare.......... In all important matters of 
the administration, Members of Council are omnipotent. The Governor is 
only a registrar to their autocratic decrees. We have yet to get a Governor 
who will set aside his Councillors and act on his own responsibility, tempered 
and chastened by a true knowledge of the wants and feelings of the governed.” 


13. ‘Bombay bids farewell to-day toa ruler who was aptly described 
by the Viceroy, in his telegram to the President of 
the Byculla Club on Thursday night, as one of the 
most sympathetic and sagacious Governors she has 
known. If to these attributes Lord Northcote had 
added one more quality—self-confidence—he would have had no cause to recall 
in his farewell speech the words of the Patriarch Jacob—‘ Few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my life.” The three-and-a-half years of his 
‘stewardship have indeed been marked ‘by the death of a beloved Queen, a 
famine of unprecedented severity, incessant plague, an empty exchequer, and 
bad business generally.’ But, with a more sanguine temperament, he could 
have spoken less modestly about the result of his struggle with adverse 
circumstances. Yet with all his tendency to self-depreciation, and the 
generosity with which he acknowledged his indebtedness to the body of 
officials who, he testified, had done all they could to prevent him from 
going astray—especially we suppose Sit James Monteath—he did not fail in 
presenting a picture of his unexpectedly brief rule which cannot but evoke 
the appreciative sympathy of the critics who have had less time to think 
of justice to the helmsman than of the stress and severity of the storm. The 
star sets when the sky is beginning to clear, but Bombay will watch its 
career in a different part of the heavens with interest and every good wish, 
And need we add that these good wishes follow Lady Northcote as much as 
they do the departing Governor?” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—‘ After 
three years of administration, the people of the Bombay Presidency are 
prepared, not only to bear willing tribute to Lord Northcote’s personal 
sympathy and kindly exertions in their hehalf, but to his many remarkable 
gifts as a statesman, his abilities as an administrator, and as a sagacious ruler 
of men. They feel that, if he has had no heroic legislative programme to 
show to his credit, he has certainly a record of administrative and legislative 
achievements of which any ruler, whose lot had been cast in such evil times, 
could be justly proud. With famine and plague devastating the Presidency, 
an over-worked Executive, and an empty Exchequer, Lord Northcote has striven 
manfully and heroically with his dittculties, and triumphed over obstacles 
which would have unnerved men better tried than himself.’’] 


Voice of India (14), 5th 
Sept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (20), 
5th Sept., Eng. cols. 


14, Commenting on Lord Northcote’s speech at the Byculla Club dinner 
in his honour, tae Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—His Lord- 
ship complained in the course of his speech that the 
Vernacular Press often derived their information from 
non-official sources and thereby fell into inaccuracies, but it has to be remembered 
that when information on important matters of administration i is denied to the 
Press from’ official quarters, the Press has necessarily to fall back upon non- 
official sources. As regards Lord Northcote’s reference to the Land Revenue 
Act, we feel it our duty to declare that the object of the legislature in passing 
the same has not been achieved. On thecontrary, the Act has led to undesirable 
consequences. His Excellency remarked that mere official reports failed to give 
one a correct idea of the battle to be fought against famine and that personal 
experience alone could give such an idea. We trust this remark will be borne 
jn mind by all high officers of Government, and that ‘they will not: in future 
rely on official reports alone, but exert themselves personally to find out the true 
ondition of the rayats. 


Sdanj Vartamdn (74), 4th 
Sept. 
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"15. ““ The step that His Excellency has taken in connection with the memorial 
« Aiendinemis af the project movement will certainly raise him in the estimation 
of raising a memorial to. “ of the people more than even a statue would have 
Excellency Lord Northcote. done, His noble-minded attitude on the present occa- 


Gujarati (15), 80th Ang., gi te | may 
Bags aide 5: Ratoat<3, Bi g, sion contrasts in a striking manner with the conduct 
4 }» 


of his two immediate predecessors, and Lord North- 
pire Sey PAE, cole cote cannot be praised too highly for teaching a much 
needed lesson to the ever busy memorial-mongers, both native and European, 
who have by their thoughtlessness in the past demoralised the tone of public 
life in Bombay and degraded the ideal of public and administrative virtues. 
His Excellency has set an example that cannot be too highly commended, 
and the thanks of the whole Presidency are due to him for it. It would be an 
interesting tale to relate on some future occasion how some gentlemen connected 
with the memorial movement placed an eminent citizen of Bombay in an extre- 
mely inconvenient predicament by their misleading assurances, ‘The history of 
the memorial movements started in honour of Lords Harris and Sandhurst is 
well known to our readers. They ‘are sickening episodes in the annals of 
the city and showed a lamentable lack of the sense of self-respect and self- 
dignity on both sides. Statues which were voted in Rome to the greatest 
warriors, statesmen and patriots have become quite cheap in India.” |The 
Kaiser-i-Hind makes similar remarks. | 


16. Lord Northcotedamped the enthusiasm of his friends and flatterers 
in Bombay by allowing it to be publicly known that 


a Kesari (111), 1st Sept. he did not desire a permanent memorial to be raised in 
a his honour. The disappointment which the announce- 
= ment of His Excellency’s desire must have caused among the fraternity of 


memorial-mongers and title-hunters can scarcely be imagined. It is not known 
whether Lord Northcote expressed his wishes against the idea of a permanent 
memorial after noticing the strongly adverse criticism which the proposal evoked 
in the mofussil or whether the idea was repugnant to his feelings from the 
beginning. It cannot be denied, however, that in this respect he showed 
wisdom and self-restraint, which were lackiug in his two immediate predecessors, 
and virtually admitted that he had done nothing during his regime _ to 
deserve the honour of a permanent memorial. We do not hesitate to say 
oe that His Excellency was a sympathetic and generous-hearted Governor, and 
OT that he gave largely out of his private purse in order to help various charitable 

a institutions, but then as an administrator he did not distinguish himself in the least. 


17. ‘“ Whatever the extremely prejudiced, arrogant and unteachable 
Revenue Member may say to the contrary, there are 
The Budget debate in the notwo opinions in the whole of the Presidency that his 


= ~~ Bombay Legislative Council. 
~~  Raiser-i-Hind (21), 30th Land Revenue policy is a failure and a most 


‘Aug., Eng. cols. inglorious failure. It all comes of that deplorable 
ae want of insight into the condition of the people—which 
>. the Honourable Mr. Mehta endeavoured in his own felicitous language to 


impress on Sir James Monteath and his ilk. It is to be feared, however, that 
his appeal has fallen on ears that are deaf, anda heart that is dead to the 
.. _ ufferings of the poor Indian agriculturists, who so largely contribute towards 
a the. cost. of the administration........... The Honourable Mr. Mehta once more 

~~. flogged the-dead horse of Decentralisation of Provincial Finance and demon- 
strated the hypocrisy lurking under that euphemistic phrase. Decentralisation 
_ forsooth, when the Central Government has kept a tight grip on Provincial 

Finance and invariably swept away with’the avidity of the wolf all the flesh 
hich the Provincial Government by careful nursing was able to gather on its 
back,..;........ We must reserve for the next issue our review of Mr. Mehta’s 
masterly and incisive defence of the educated natives against the unjust attack 


ae Ee ce ps J : “ 
ee Lely. last year. However Sir James and Lord Northcote may try 
ghich,.has:now brought. upon erited thongs and whiptords of the 


ia $e) lefenc @ member of, the distinguished service in the matter, there cannot 
ee xp” was carried away by his own official arrogance 

f educatéd Indiansin this Presidency. Anyhow Mr. Mehta has made it 

nested classes, will not sit in sullen silence and brood over 

ye Sai. ve Tie . hey gt 


yo ae 


18, “It is scarcely gratifying to contemplate the prospect of Indian 

oo ak Legislative Councils becoming the scene of verbal 
Wehte’s reply in the Bombay duels such as that which has been going on for three 
Legislative Council to the years past between two distinguished members of the 
Honourable Mr, Lely’s at the local Council. We are so far in sympathy with the 
— ——s eg we Honourable Mr. Mehta that apologists of the ad- 
( 4), 30th bs ag sjormer ministration should not be allowed to get rid of their 
: responsibilities by merely pointing to the omissions 
of the educated classes. The facilities for useful public activity in this country 
are few, and it is not always clear in practice that, at any rate, a considerable 
minority of officials are not prone to be jealous of even such influence as self- 
denying public work brings toa private citizen. Officials are often tempted to 
forget that, great as is the obligation of educated Indians, the obligation on 
those who are paid not inadequately for their services is much greater. ‘There 
are not a few who, while taking credit for the officials for whatever is not 
amiss in the country, would burden the educated classes with the respon- 
sibility for every untoward feature in its situation. Considering the terrible 
strain under which most educated Indians live in the circumscribed space 
where the old and the new are locked in conflict, it is heartless for 
high-paid Officials to sneer at them for their small achievements in public 
life. A strong protest is called for whenever this happens, and Mr. Mehta’s 
protest so far as it gave expression to this general feeling was perfectly 
necessary. He was, however, unfortunate in the choice of both the subject and 
the object of his protest. Mr. Lely is probably the one man among officials in 
this Presidency who has earned the right to rebuke us for our shortcomings. 
Here we must say that nothing could be more infelicitous than the distinction 
which Mr. Mehta appeared to draw between the interests of the people and 
those of the educated classes. And, as regards the subject-matter of the 
controversy, agricultural banks, Mr. Mehta’s attitude is not that of educated 
opinion, It is rather a risky thing to undertake to settle problems of rural 
economy according to the exigencies of a dialectical position. We remember 
to have spent some time over Mr. Nicholson’s report from which Mr. Mehta 
quoted, and we are surprised to see him represented asa sceptic in regard to 
the utility of agricultural banks. True, he ‘thought that these institutions 
would not prove to be a panacea for agrarian ills, but he distinctly recognised 
that they would be valuable auxiliaries in the amelioration of the cultivator’s 


position, and his scepticism was confined to the possibility of starting them in 
India,”’ 


19. We are in receipt of a lengthy communication from a Dépoli 
(Ratndgiri) correspondent in which he complains 
Alleged grievances of that the orders issued by the District authorities, in 
eh Khots in the Dépoli consequence of an interpellation of the Honourable 
aluka (Ratnagiri). te Gakhsln 3 pore CO J 
_ Satya Shodhak (131), r. (sokhale in the local Legislative Council some 
30th Aug. years ago, that no security should be demanded from 
well-to-do Khots who regularly pay the assessment, 
are being disregarded at present in the Dapoli Taluka. Much inconvenience 
is thus caused to certain Khots whose kabulayats are not sanctioned for want 
of security. Our correspondent hopes that the District authorities will put 
a stop to the zulum to which well-to-do Khots are being subjected in being 
required to furnish securities needlessly. — 


20. A Mandvi (Surat) correspondent writes to the Gujardi Mitra :—Vhe 

POEM FLL a EE work of confiscating holdings for default to pay the 
measure in th® collection of land revenue is progressing apace in this taluka at 
land revenue in the Méndvi present. The cattle of one Parsi woman of Antroli 
Taluka (Surat). were attached, but on her making a representation to 
Gujarét Mitra (17), 30th the Collector in the matter, the levy, of the assessment 
Aug. due froni her was postponed. A she-buifalo belonging 


toa Parsi agriculturist of Patal was also attached and ordered to be. sold ‘by: 


auction, but as he paid a portion of his dues in the meanwhile the attachment 
was raised. The buffaloes belonging to one Kharsetji of Amba Pardi are still 


under attachment. “As a rule land worth double the amount of d8sessment 
con 771—5 
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confiscated. In some cases the threat of a forfeiture is said to be 
to ensure prompt’ payment of revenue. In the interest of embarrassed 
it is desirable that an inquiry into the condition of each cultivator 


‘should be made prior to the confiscation of his holding. 


91. “ With the delivery of Mr. Clements’ judgment on Monday last the 
‘Tilak case may be said to have arrived at a definitive 
o_o on the Tilak stage, —_— ad - the appeal or yet the 
, igher tribunals in due course........... ‘Tbe judgment 
oe is portentously lengthy ‘and is so full of select argu- 
ments and choice phrases that it would be doing Mr. Clements an injustice to 
attempt anything like a summary of it. But it would perhaps suffice to say that 
while he has held Tai Maharaj and almost every one of the witnesses for the 
ee rosecution to be truthful and reliable, every witness examined on behalf of Tilak 
i been held to be either discredited, untruthful or unreliable, ‘T'ai Maharaj’s 
_ story has been regarded as truthful in every respect, and every possible 
charitable interpretation has been put upon any thing that seemed to 
require an explanation. On the other hand, every possible adverse presumption 
has been made and adverse inference drawn against Tilak, and even the 
benefit of good intentions and motives has been grudged to the accused. But 
we cannot trust ourselves to go further or deeper into this matter lest we 
might be unconsciously drawn into a criticism of Mr. Clements’ judgment which 
= / we must, for obvious reasons, put off till the delivery of the judgment of the 
es Appellate Court. It has been a hard discipline for us to be compelled to hold 
= complete silence over the case forthe last 18 months. But wethink we must still 
) continue to submit to that discipline for a little while longer. In the meantime, 
we may simply state that the regular appeal against Mr. Clements’ decision 
was lodged and admitted within about halfan hourfrom the delivery of 
Mr. Clements’ judgment and Tilak was admitted to the same bail as_ before. 
Extraordinary hurry was made in removing him to Yeravda within about 
ten minutes after the delivery of the Magistrate’s judgment, and he had, 
therefore, to be brought back from the priscn to be released on bail.” 


due is 


22. “The news of the conviction of Tilak came upon many an Indian 
Stas Beach (18). 81st through the whole Peninsula with a sudden shock 
Ph a — (18), Slst and created a profound sensation. For ourselves, we 
we must admit we were not in the least taken aback, for 
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impute none) Government were led to sanction such a large sum as Rs, 30,000 
for the prosecution or persecution of a private individual in a quasi-civil I 
matter P ” : : 


23. In spite of the conviction of Tilak~the public find it difficult to 
acquiesce in the finding of the Magistrate and to 
Gujardti (16), 30th Aug. believe that a public leader of Tilak’s position could 
have committed such a serious criminal offence as 
perjury. We must refrain, however, from making detailed comments on the 
case until it has been finally disposed of by the highest judicial tribunal. But 
we cannot help commenting on the not very discreet action of the Poona Police in 
taking extraordinary precautions to preserve order near the Magistrate’s Court on 
the day the Magistrate’s judgment was delivered. The display of a strong Police 
force near the precincts of the Court on that day was as unwarranted as it was 
impolitic. Tilak should not also have been sent to jail by the Magistrate in such 
hot haste when an application was about to be made for his release on bail. 
We are glad to learn that the District Judge took a similar view of the 
Magistrate’s action. 


24, Ona perusal of the proceedings in the case as published in the Poona 
newspapers, it appears that either Mr. Clements’ 
Brahmodaya (160), 29th mind was prejudiced agaiust Tilak or that he is unfit 
Aug.; Baroda Vatsal (47), for the task of administering justice. That a person, 
80th Aug. who was once a Member of the Legislative Council, 
who is a distinguished savant, a jurist, a leader of the 
Indian people, and the editor of a well-known and influential newspaper, who 
can teach wisdom to half a dozen magistrates like Mr. Clements, and who is 
fitted to be a Judge of the High Court, should be arraigned on a charge 
of perjury and sentenced to a severe penalty on the strength of doubtful 
evidence is, we are grieved to say, an abuse of power and authority, The 
Magistrate, who considered Tilak’s witnesses to be untrustworthy because 
they happened to be Brahmins, is certainly a wiseacre. He ought to study the 
Evidence Act. Like Tilak, his opponent was a Brahmin. How was the latter 
then considered to be trustworthy? On the whole, Mr. Clements has exposed 
British justice to ridicule and reminded the people of the Mogul regime. 
But British justice is not yet quite dead. Let us see what the higher tribunals do. 
Many persons think that some selfish and bureaucratic European officers have of 
late begun to hate Tilak, because he is held in universal esteem for his learning, 
ability and disinterestedness as a public leader. If thisalone be the cause of 
Tilak’s persecution, then the whole population of Maharashtra, and not Tilak 
alone, is being really persecuted. History tells us that the persecution of national 
leaders is an indication that a national revolution is at hand. God will certainly 
not tolerate such persecution and travesty of justice, The greater the persecution, 
the nearer will be the approach of the revolution. Had it not been for Ravana, 
who threw all the gods into jail, there would have been no incarnation of Rama. | 
It is from this point of view that we have to thank Mr. Clements. [The Baroda i 
Vatsal writes :—The facts of the case, the able speech of the counsel for the : 
defence, and the inept reply thereto by the counsel for the prosecution led 
the public at one time to hope that Tilak would be acquitted. But, as a 
reward for his integrity and disinterested solicitude to carry out the last wishes 
of his friend, he is sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 18 months and a fine 
of Rs. 1,000, A preliminary Police investigation had been made in this case 
and the result thereof should have been laid before the Court by Government. 
Without this justice could not be done, if they wished to do it at all. Govern- 
ment, however, did not put in even Mr. Brewin’s report, and the High Court, 
too, disallowea its production. | 


25. Instances of perjury are not uncommon in courts of justice, and we fail 

to see why Tilak should have been prosecuted on a 

Lokamata (114), 3lst Aug.; charge of-that offence in respect of certain statements 

Belgaum Samdchdr (92), 31st occurring in the course of a deposition recorded before 

Ang.; Vydparé (147), 30th 47. Aston. The inference is that he had become 
Aug.;. Khdndesh Vatbhav - ) yeabez ‘ 04. 

(113), 28th Aug. an eyesore to some officers in this Presidency. What 

cee the Honourable Mr. Mehta observed about the 

attitude of Government towards the educated critics of Government at the 


“ 


plies’ t¢ Tilak, ‘Tilak was charged with sedition it 
ie * de to’ waive his right of being tried before a jury 
CO of a majority of his fellow-countrymen, Although it was Mr, 
 pustige"Tyabji’s: turn to preside at the sessions at which Tilak was tried, 
it was. set aside. Tilak’s fame spread far and wide after his conviction 
and the Bombay Government was brought into discredit owing to the 
gowardly, spirit displayed by some of its officers, Since that time some 
mean, perverse and short-sighted officers seemed to have taken it into their 
heads to inyolve Tilak in some disreputable crime. The truth of these 
observations will be brought home to those who may have carefully perused 
the published proceedings in the present case. In the opinion of men 
wellversed in law, the evidence adduced by the defence is clear and 
positive. But Mr, Clements reiterated in his finding Mr. Strangman’s argu- 
ment that the witnesses for the defence being Brahmins and ardent admirers 
of Tilak were unworthy of credit, This very notion probably underlies the 
whole case and the Magistrate has unwittingly given expression to it, The 
long and short of the whole case is that. Tilak seems to be a sedition- 
monger only in the jaundiced eyes of some mean-hearted European officers. 
{The Belgaum Samdchdr writes :—Any law expert will not fail to find that the 
evidence adduced by the prosecution is not sufficient to prove the charges 
“oa against the accused. The view taken by the Special Magistrate of Tai Maharaj’s 
- evidence seems very queer and the arguments upon which he bases judgments 
a? are far too slippery. For instance, he disbelieves all the Aurangabad witnesses 
because they tell to be Brahmins. Most of the witnesses on the prosecution 
side also happen to. be Brahmins. Why should they then be held worthy of 
ct credit? The Vydpdri observes:—As soon as Tilak was taken to the Yeravda 
me. jail, he was.made to put’on a convict’s dress, and when he was brought back some 
og +h expected to see him in that mean garb. But they were disappointed. 
ilak’s conviction has plunged not only the city of Poona, but the whole of 
Maharashtra, nay the whole of India, into grief. Butasthere are black sheep 
in every fold, there are some men in Poona to whom the news of his 
conviction was a source of joy. But we must ignore such men. We hope 
Tilak will obtain justice inthe Appellate Court. The Khdndesh Vaibhav thinks 
the sentence passed on Tilak to be too severe, | 


26. Dacoits seem to have been’ particularly active in our town during 
_ - . last week. In one night they attempted burglaries 
a) Activity of dacoitsat Bijé- gt five different houses in the Shahdpur Peth. In 
esi: ee eee apathy one place they succeeded in their attempt and carried — 

Prakéshak (50), 28th Aug. Way some property after severely belabouring a poor 
- | man who sought to resist their attempt. Where were 
ta the Police during all this time ?. They are a terror to the gentle and the timid; 
a ~ but fail to discharge their legitimate duty of preventing crime. Who knows 
a whether they will not come down upon us to-morrow and threaten us with 
an * @ prosecution for having ventured to criticise their want of diligence in doing 
their duty in an’ out-spoken manner? It is needless, however, to inform our 
readers that we shall not fail to perform our duty fearlessly in spite of the risk 
we run thereby of drawing down upon us the displeasure of the Police. 


_. 27. .“ Much as we respect: Mr, Cumine asa good man, we cannot help 
te ie eS deploring his supineness in matters administrative, 
_ Alleged refusal of the For some time past we had reason to believe that he 
oor ea as aad _ had. taken’ a wholesome departure from the ‘see no 
thes Rasdhes © Panchayat reason to interfere’ policy with which he inaugurated 
officially brought to hisnotice. his regime. But his latest performance, the decision 
then (9), 29th Aug.; of the complaint of the Sanghar people, has given 
‘oe seala cn Beads, . rr a rude shock to our belief. Here are a lot of 
sdAuc.  ..—=s.—..—~-~—._-s R@Bpectable; and. peace-loving British subjects who’ 
a ave got ‘oértain grievances against a certain officer, 
efore Aig superior officer and solicit an enquiry. That 

% SUch'an ‘enquiry. And the aggrieved parties appeal 


ee 


ice. “What shall we say of the Head of the Province 
enguiry ? But Mr. Cumine has surpassed himself 
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heard of such an order having ever been passed before in a matter of this kind, 
Subordinate officers will have an exceedingly comfortable time of it when they 


know that whoever complained against them would be referred to a Civil 
Court. This action of the Commissioner will greatly shake the confidence of 
the public in the superior authorities doing justice where subordinate officers 
are concerned.......... We are not surprised at Mr. McKenzie, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Thar and Parkar, to whom the complaints were preferred in the 


first instance, throwing them out summarily, That officer’s ways are unique. 


But that an officer of Mr. Cumine’s experience and standing should have said 
ditto to Mr. McKenzie in this instance is very much to be regretted.” [The 
Sindhi and the Prabhdt make somewhat similar comments. | 


28. ‘‘We beg to draw the attention of Mr. Mountford to the following 
purport of a letter received in Sindhi from a Zemindar 
Alleged persecution of jn Bubak and published in original in our last 


a Zemindars of Manchar jgcyg:—.......... In accordance with the Collector’s 
(Sind) by the Tapedar. . 8 , th , f 

Al-Haq (43), 22nd Aug, Personal injunctions the Zemindars of Manchar refused 
Eng. cols. en masse to give lapo to the Tapedar, What was the 


result ? The Tapedar, chagrined at the loss of so much 
income that he had enjoyed so long, represented his ‘ grievance’ to the Taluka 
officer, and in a short time all the Zemindars received notices to show cause why 
they should not be proceeded against according to law for cultivating boundaries. 
They replied that they had not done this and that the Mukhtyarkar could person- 
ally ascertain the truth. The latter, without further ado, fined all the Zemi- 
dars and made them pay additional assessment for cultivating boundary lines, 
Now, Mr. Editor, you are aware that land in Manchar remains under water 
and the seed has to be sown before the water dries up, so sometimes a few seeds 
may drift towards the boundaries, and if a few blades spring up in consequence, 
how can the Zemindar help it? Is it conceivable that all the Zemindars should 
have combined to cultivate the boundary lines? Some boundaries may have 
been cultivated by mistake. The infliction of punishment on all without 
inquiry is against all principles of sound administration. Admitting that 
the boundary lines were cultivated, it has to be seen how and under what 
circumstances this happened. Again, how is it that the so-called violation 
of rules by -Zemindars was brought to notice this year and not last year ? 
It is clear that the withholding of Japo is the cause of all this trouble. 
Such being the case, and the Taluka officers being in sympathy with the Tape- 
dars, it is not likely that this evil can ever be stopped. Yet with such officers 
as Mr. Mountford at Larkana and Mr. Cumine at the head of the local admi- 
nistration it is reasonable to hope that everything that can possibly be done will 
be done to remedy the evil.” 


_ Legislation. 


29. Wecannot help thinking that the Bill to amend the Indian Official 
Secrets Act which the Honourable Mr. Arundel intro- 

The Official Secrets Bill. = queed at the meeting of the Supreme Legislative 
ae cas 4), Council at Simla constitutes a menace to the proper 
ay hon ’ Poneto discharge of their duties by Indian journalists. gee 
(20), Ist Sept., Eng. cols.; Curzon’s Government was the last from which we 
ae — ASE ), oc should have expected such a fearful boon to journalism. 
en (°> The amending Bill extends to matters relating to 
' the civil administration the provisions of the law 
which applied hitherto only to matters connected with the Army and the 
Navy.......... ‘he provisions of the Bill tend to place the class of journalists 
in a position of great risk. In fact, the proposed Bill constitutes a re- 
versal of the policy of modern legislation in important respects............, 
Military and Naval secrets are ina special category and the journalist is not often 
called upon to discriminate between what is and what is not a Military or Naval 
secret. But the case of the Civil Administration is otherwise ? Where is the 
necessity of passing such a law at present...,...... The new Bill, if passed, would 
tend to transfer important discussions from the Press in India to the London 
papers. Nothing but humiliation has resulted to Governments which made 
the jail the way to glory. Surely it should not be difficult for a ruler possessing 
the. insight of Lord Ourzon to see that even.Indian journalists cannot be 
con 771—6 | 
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i into. impotence. in this fashion.” (The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar 
ks. The Mumbat Vaibhav writes :—The Bill utterly violates the funda. 
‘men l principle of British jurisprudence according to which an accused person 
‘is held to be innocent until the contrary is proved. In justification of the 


A 


amendment proposed in the Bill, it is urged by Government that in the case of 

publication of official secrets it is difficult to prove intention. The most 
oe angerous part of the proposed amendment is that whereby the provisions of the 
> + old Act are sought to be extended.to civil matters of no great importance. It 
o will be possible, under the proposed amendment, to haul up an innocent person 
whe goes to the Post Office to make inquiries say about the hours of the despatch 
of mails before a magistrate, Such a measure will perhaps pass muster in 
Russia, and if the Government of India persist in passing it through Council 
in its present form, they can only do so on the strength of their official majo- 


rity. The Kadi also makes adverse remarks on the measure. | 


30. ‘The Honourable Mr. Arundel’s Bill relating to officiai secrets 

a proposes to make the present law a little more 

. —— _ Votoe My India (14), 5th stringent, but the announcement that the public will be 

Bt a Ls es Fe sare allowed the fullest opportunity to discuss the Bill is 

G8), (74) Bist Aug. ow evidently a joke, insinuating that there are organs of 

: public opinion interested in the divulgence of official 

secrets in the manner prohibited by the Act. The Bill will only excite wonder 

why Government should be so very nervous about the secrecy of its official acts. 

As ‘a rule, public servants value their appointments too well to betray the 

secrets of their offices, that is, secrets that they really consider as such, or are 

likely to be considered as such by their superiors. How many prosecutions have 

there been under the Actof 1889? If there have not been many, itis merely 

| because of the defects in the Act which it is proposed to remove. The object 

of making offences under the Act cognizable and non-bailable is perhaps to 

inspire terror into hearts of subordinate officials and enterprising newspaper 

men, The public do not want official records to be made their property ; but it 

will be a great boon if in the interests of good government the public are not 

unnecessarily kept in the dark as to official acts and measures until it is too late 

for the public to speak out.” [The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—We beg toy 

a. enter a most emphatic protest against the Bill, which, if passed into law, willi 

 @ause grave inconvenience to the public. We therefore hope that it will be 
- withdrawn. The Sénj Vartamdn makes similar comments. | 


a | 81. It is understood that the Bombay Government intend shortly to pass 
, tifites amend the Bombay  * Bill empowering Municipalities to introduce im 
= District Municipalities Act, Uniform system of weights and measures. in the areas 
a 1901. | under their control. It would be better in our opinion 
a: - » Jagatsamachér (106), 29th to vest this power in some authority other than the 
a” | - Municipalities in the Presidency. Our reasons for 
holding this view are as under:—(1l) There are various places in the 
Presidency to which the right of local self-government has not yet been extend 
ed and where accordingly no Municipalities exist at present. But the evils 
of a want of uniformity in weights and measures are felt none the less in such 
than in urban areas under Municipal control. (2) Again, if the various 
_ Municipalities are entrusted with full discretion in the matter, it is likely that 
the standard of weights and measures prescribed by them will differ with each 


’ >. 


unicipality and there will be no uniformity in the Presidency as a whole. 


Education. 


... 82. “On the eve of Lord Northcote’s departure from these shores the 
been Rech csi wists. grt ths) Bombay Government has issued a resolution, formally 
announcing.a more generous policy than it has felt 
itself permitted to adopt till now in the matter of 

| primary.education.......... This will entail on Pro- 
icial revenues an additional expenditure of over 
fF anda half lakhs of rupees, which will be debited. 
rant .of six lakhs made by the Government of 
| tht be noted. that. this additional grant.is 


al a 
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to be made under certain conditions alone, the most notable among these being. 
that it is not to be made to relieve the Boards of any part of their existing 
expenditure on primary education, but for the express purpose of developing and 
extending it. It would be unbecoming not to feel grateful for this small. 
mercy. But we hope that Government will see its way at an early date to 
initiate a still more liberal policy cn the lines suggested by several non-official 
members at the last Council meeting and bring primary education within the. 
reach of the poorest in the Presidency.’”? [The Bomba; Samdchdr makes 
somewhat similar comments. The Sdnj Vartumdn observes, however, that it 
would have been much better if the grant of six lakhs had been devoted to 
meet plague expenditure incurred by local bodies instead of to the encouragement 
of primary education. | 


33. ‘* Whatever the woes of the Muhammadan community, it is surely not 

, lacking in the sympathy of outsiders. In this respect 

Pooh “aig emai | it is, indeed, ae fortunate than Hindus, ical 
Conference. and Native Christians; for, while the latter had all of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 2nd them to put their own shoulders to the wheel in their 
Cope) Ags Som attempts to educate themselves and to improve the 
social, moral and material condition of their co-religionists, our Moslim fellow- 
countrymen are having from all the sister communities encouragement and 
support which must lighten their task considerably. We certainly do: not 
grudge them this co-operation ; if anything we rejoice at it, hoping that it will 
be duly appreciated by them and tend toa better understanding between the 
different creeds and races whom Providence has brought together. The 
presence of such leading members of the different communities as Sir Jamsetjee 
Jijibhoy, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, Dr, MacArthur, the Maharaja of 
Kolhdépur and others, as also the speeches of the Honourable Mr. Fulton, 
Mr. Giles, Mr. Gokhale and Professors Fraser and Muller show how anxious the 
Englishman, the Hindu, and the Parsi are to see the Muhammadans succeeding 
in their efforts at regeneration and taking their due place in the rank of 

progressive communities.”’ 


34, “The Muhammadan community of Bombay must be congratulated on 

ee the enthusiasm that characterised the proceedings of 

Voice of Indta Uo): Pag the Muhammadan Educational Conference at Poona. 
ra lH ae Prakas *), ye Honourable Mr. Fulton assured the meeting that 
eee: Government were anxious that Muhammadans should 
resume their share in the administration of the country to which they 
were entitled.......... If the example of Mr. Adamji Pirbhoy and 
Mr, Ibrahim Nuruddin, who subscribed Rs. 501 and 401, respectively, 
on the spot, be followed by other Mubammadans in the Presidency, the 
Conference will have led to a practical result of great promise to the 
community.” [The Dnydn Prakash writes:—A wider spread of education 
among the followers of Islam is ever to be welcomed because it will necessarily 
tend to promote union and friendly feeling between Hindus and Muhammadans. 


Past history shows that amity and concord between these two communities has 


ever been attended with beneficial results as in the reigns of Akbar and Shivaji. 
At present their destinies having been united together under the benign British 


rule, it is the duty of both to try to rise together by working hand in hand 


in a spirit of friendly co-operation. | 
Uunicipalities. 


35. A correspondent writes to the Prakdshak :—The Municipal authori- 

- ties at Bijapur continue to show indifference to the 

Alleged apathy of the dangerous condition of some of the old dilapidated build- 

ie et in diss ings in the city, which threaten to collapse at any 

aac thin ens moment and thus constitute a positive danger to public 
Prakdshak (50), 28th Aug. | “A 5 ly 

oe safety. In the Jumma Musjid Peth alone there were 


recently five accidents of this kind in a single night and in the Shahapur Peth, 
one house has partially collapsed. If the Municipal executive are not amenable - 
td a gentle remonstrance, a severer remedy will have to be adopted to open their. 


ges and to bring them toa sense of their duty. The lighting of the streets is 
"~~ ghost unsatisfactory—the street lamps, in some cases, not being lighted at all. 
ually indifferent are the civic authorities towards primary’ education 
e town. ‘The schoolmasters are at present doing nothing, and the 
sare simply wasting their time becaure the results of the examination, 
hich was held two or three weeks ago, are not yet declared. Will the civic 
fathers turn their attention to this lamentable state of affairs ? 
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N. ative States. 


$6. * Our contemporary the Samdrth of Kolhapur has done a public service 
by publishing in its issue of 26th August a full 

The Vedokta movement in- and detailed statement showing approximately the 
se: or BD (7), 80th Aug.; annual income of the properties which have been 
Kél (107) “4th Sept. af confiscated, resumed or attached or on which double 
so pinta | nalties have been levied since the advent of the noto- 
rious Vedokta movement. The statement shows that in all about thirty people 
have had to suffer an aggregate loss of about Ks. 47,000 a year as the result of 
the mischievous pseudo-religious frenzy which has come upon the Kolhapur 
Maharaja. Nodoubt the measure which His Highness has heen advised to take by 
way of retaliation against those who do not agree to perform the Vedokta ritual 
for himself and his relations isa most practical one. But the question is whether 
it is as just as itis practical, Andthe British Government has, therefore, to 
apply its mind to the consideration of the question from this point of view. 
Even a Maharaja ought not to take the law into his own hands. A good 
3 understanding between Native Chiefs and their subjects is the only practical, 
ef if not a complete remedy, against the growing evil of the absorption of Native 
Re States into British territory ; and extremely suicidal is the policy which the 
Maharaja has been blindly pursuing in his quest after a chimera in which he 
himself does: not believe.’”’ [A correspondent from Kolhapur writes to the 
Kédl:—The total value of the confiscations and resumptions of vatans, cash 
allowances, &c., in connection with the Vedokta movement exceeds one lakh 
of rupees. The other day the Maharaja ot Kolhd4pur, accompanied by his Diwan 
and other officers, left for Poona with the object of paying a farewell visit to 
Lord Northcote and took with him some files of old documents in connection 
Be with the Vedokta movement. The people of Kolhdpur are wondering what 
—— these files may have to do with the farewell visit to the Governor. It ‘is also 
s ; rumoured that the Maharaja has taken with him jewellery of the value of 
Rs. 20,000, and that he intends to have some Vedokta rites performed at. 


Poona. | 
ee 37. The Samarth. publishes a sup ggpee ed statement of the vatans, cash © 
| ik allowances, &c., belonging to the priesthood of the 
a peta (87), 2nd Sept. Kolhépur State, which are alleged to have been 
6: resumed or confiscated by His Highness the Maharaja 


in oonnection with the Vedokta movement (vide paragraph 41 of the last Weekly 
Report), and observes :—“The resumption of property yielding an annual income 


‘Re, 52,000 odd is certainly most disheartening, but the thought of the loss 
fhich is likely to follow makes one aghast at its enormity, It is apprehended 


‘the policy which has already secured a welcome accretion of Rs. 52,000 


) Mid to the State gs will not stop here......... We are aware that 
may be charged with entertaining unwarranted apprehensions. We 
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heartily wish that our fears may turn out to be unfounded. None will 


oS - Bejoic e more than ourselves to learn that our misgivings are nothin 
*— better than the product of a weak brain, but we think that it is natural for us 
- to look on the situation with a feeling of distrust and dejection. - The 


| which are taking place here in awfully rapid 
© trying times for the unhappy Brahmin community. 
ajopadhye’s Jahegir would be confiscated ? Who ever 
y of Shri’ Shankaracharya’s estate being attached ? 
piste Chance that better counsels will prevail and 
nd distrust which hangs on the Brahmin community 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 

33. ‘:he Bombay correspondent of the Késari sends to that paper a lengthy 
. account of the. Ganpati celebration in Bombay, with 
Pier mange’ 3 = in short summaries of some of the lectures delivered 
the Presideniy. pee" before the public Ganpatis. The subjects chosen 
Kesari (iti), 1st Sept.; for these discourses were ‘ Objects of the Ganpati 
Sudharak (40), 3lst Aug.; Festival,” “ Religion,’’ ‘‘ Happiness,’ &c, ‘The corre- 
Satya Mttra (180), Ist Sept + snondent writes that the Ganesh Mandal, an associa- 
Deskal Vartamdn (10U), 8rd f a tue i f yr th ] 
Sept.; Bramhidaya (160), tion formed for the purpose of organising the mela 
29th Aug.; Lokemat and movement in Bombay on a systematic basis, did the 
Vengurla Vartamén (114), work falling to its share with commendable diligence, 
Sist Aug.; Satya Shodhak though some educated people showed a cowardly spirit 
131), 30th Aug.; Dharwar . < ‘wee d deli lank Auvine th 
ritta (101), 3rd Sept. in not coming iorward to deliver lectures during the 
festival. [The Sudhdrak writes that the mela 

movement is showing signs of decline, and that the Ganpati festival gene- 
rally is not now celebrated with the enthusiasm which characterised it some 
years ago. Some other papers of the week publish accounts of Ganpati celebra- 
tions held at various places in the Presidency, such as Poona, Ratnagiri, 


Vengurla, Dharwar, Kolhipur, Malegaon and Erandol. |] 


39. A Poona correspondent of the Jagadhitechchhu contributes to the 
paper a few verses in praise of the God Ganapati of 
which the following is the purport :—May the son of 

Shiva be victorious! 1l’eople celebrate your festival 
with joy and organise melas in order to promote union among the kinsmen. 
They sing and dance before you and extol your good qualities. You are Tilak 
(foremcst) amongst gods and are, therefore, called the leader of the band of 
immortals. By remembering you obstacles are overcome, but the present time 
is so unfavourable that at the advent of your festival your votary falls into 
difficulties, How have yousent him to jail? Plague and famine have wrought 
havoc and the land of gold has become land of copper (or of a coppery red colour). 
King Kali foments internecine feuds. Be pleased to deliver your votaries from 
this wretched plight. You are famed for your valour in the world like the 
‘Kesari’ (lion). Why do you lie asleep in the dense forest? Arise, ob lion- 
hearted one, take a sword in hand and kill Kali, who is like an elephant. Alas! 
what a sad misfortune has overtaken you? You are caught in the toils of 
subjection. We remember you in order to avert our misfortunes, Whom will 
you remember? Remember the Lord of the Universe. You are a repository 
of learning und are, therefore, invested with leadership. In all auspicious 
undertakings you are first worshipped. We entreat you to think lovingly of 
us though you are going far away. | 


Jagadhitechchhu (105), 29th 
Aug. 


S. G. JAYAKAR, 
Acting Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th September 1903, 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 
[No. 3 oF 1903, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ;. what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 12th September 1903. 


CONTENTS. 
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A’bkéri: Proposed introduction of the Madras A’bkéri System into Nasik 


District and suggestions to Government in connection therewith 0s 20 
Agrarian matters : 
| Agricultural experiments in the Bombay Presidency eee 98 15 
Alleged grievance. of the Khots in connection with forest rights eee 17 
Reduction of land assessment in certain talukas of the Broach District ... 19 
P Satisfaction expressed at the redress of a geerenae of Khots in the 
Ratnagiri District ... ° ove eee 18 
Celebration of the birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji i in 1 Bombay i ia 12 
Ganpati Festival: Reflections of a rustic on a public Ganpati celebration ... 11 
Governor of Bombay : | 
His Excellency Lord Northcote  .. 73 = rT | 
Lord Northcote’s farewell speeches in Bombay ... vee S10 
Indian National Congress: Election of Mr. Lal itckan ones! as President 
of the ensuing Congress at Madras... ‘ie ‘nn ove 13 
Judicial matters: Sequel of the Bain case se . 14&15 
Medical Department : The Bombay — Government and the question of ania | 
relief in the city eee eee ose o4 21 
Police: Sutta speculation in Ahmedabad and a suggestion to the Bombay — 22 
Viceroy of India: The Viceroy and the suite of 1 ivory furniture ... ove 1 
Legislation— | 
Official Secrets Bill ose sis oe eee vee 2G DE 
The Tariff Act Amendment Bill at the Supreme Legislative Council eee 27 
Educatton— . 
A suggestion to remove the Marathi School at Ratndgiri from its present 
insanitary surroundings ... neue dab eae, ee 
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Muhammadan Educational Conference eee ete eee see | 30 
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of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903.) 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly ... —...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ~ eo «= 940 
9 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona ... occ] DOUY ene «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48 ; f 

Deccan Herald. employed in the Byeulla Press, Bombay. ss es 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay ... »».| Monthly oe ...| Behrémji Merw&nji Malabari ; Parsi; 51; J.P. 1,000 
4 | Indian Social Reformer .../ Do. ... --.| Weekly ... «| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 ac 500 
5 | Kardchi Chronicle ».|Karéchi.. «| Do.. «. «| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil);52 ...| 400 
6 | Kéthidwdr Times soo] MAASIEOE 20s coef MANY 000-000 * Nate) e Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu| 190 

; 35. 
7 | Mahritta ... fas! A eee ...| Weekly ,.. a: ie Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.: 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. “ed ” 

8 Oriental Review aaa eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee @ee R. S. Rustomji eee eee eee ees eee ece 
9 | Phenix ... er w«+| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ...  ,..| Daily «+. ---| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 eee see - 500 

and Military Gazette. 
1] | Railway Times ......| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... —...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 1,000 
12 Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly | eee M. DeP. Webb 2ee eee eee eee eee , 500 
18 | Sind Times om soak: a. see onal; a. an 4 Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86 ../.. 200 
14 | Voice of India ... ...| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... —... Behramji  Merwénji Malabéri; Parsi; 51; 1,800 


AnGLOo-GusJARA‘TI. 


15 | Deshabhakté ... ...| Baroda... «..| Weekly... _«..| Vasantlél Sunderlél Desi; Hind . 
d Brehman) ; 41. ‘ indu (Nagar, 1,300 


1g | Gujarati ... ‘ie ...| Bombay... oe ee Sa ...|_Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surti| . 4.000 
| - Bania) ; 50. Hes: 


: 
17 { Gujarst Mitra ...  ...| Surat... Do. ... . «| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 44... sss) 600 


18 ‘Gujarat Punch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. ece eee Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 saiail 600 
19 } Hindi Punch... __....| Bombay wee] Do. ees e| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Paérsi;44 800. 
20 | Jam-e-Jamshed ... cco Do. = oee eee Daily vee ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n; Parsi; 54 ...| 93,000 ; 


1 | Kaiser-i-Hind sai ie ee w»| Weekly... _«..| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .. w»| 9,900 
92 | Kathidwdr News... _..,| Rajkot .,. ...| Bi-weekly —... Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 


ae 


»g | Kathidwar Times me OR s--| Do. oo  -«s./ Bholénath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Anudich) 500 
Od Brahman) ; 34. 
94 | Praja Bandhu .... ...| Ahmedabad .../ Weekly... .../d a _ Umedrém Hindu (Mewdda Brdh- 
oS man) ; 34. . 
95 | Rést Goftér ...  ...| Bombay ve] Do. ove: one] PAllonji — eiicad Parsi ; 52 ... ve 1,550 
96 Satya Vakta eee eee Do. ; ° ze Fortnightly | . se Kes 550 F 
Sani $7, 
97 | Shri Say4ji Vijay e».| Baroda... | Weekly...  «. Ménekl4l Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 .,,) 4,200 3 
93 | Sury’ Prakash ... | Surat. ... ee} DO. - «0 us be oy _ Boge Déyébhii Binds) wo: aa 
| ANGLo-MaRATHI, | | | | | 
Deen Mitra eee - eee Bombay eee eer Weekl see eee Sadaahiv Vishvanath Ma: ev ; : 
29 i : | | d | ; ‘Wine @ pawan Benn) 27. ara b. : : 
3 | DnyanChakshu ... ...) Poona .., set Lo. we eo} W&man ere Sapker; Hindu Q a 
Soe | | Oe as Ne : 
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inde Prakésh ... 9 +» 
$4 | Mar&tha Deen Bandht ... 
35 | Native ie nk te 
iter. 
88 Shri Saydji Vijay ove 
39 | Subodh Patrik ... - 
40 |Sudhdérak... .. ... 
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Weekly ... 


Weekly... 
Weekly ... 
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Daily... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Dow ee 


...| Ramji Sautuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


.«-| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 
...| Anndji Gopdél Jordbur; 


Rev. Mr. 7. B. Abbots ... x 


Hari Nérfyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
BrAéhman); 36 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Savlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 


(Martha) ; 29. | 

Vinfyak B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp&- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 

Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 82. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 34. 

Ddmodar Sdévl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
40. 
Dwirkan&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&awan Brahman) ; 36, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45... cee 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ;'36 een occ 


(1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. | 
(2) Sindhi —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 “wa 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Hindu (Deehas.h 


Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41, 


.. Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; 


ses _ Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
a Néndbhii Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 47 me 
eee} Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


Hindu (Konka- 
. nastha Bréhman); 27. 


P&rsi ; 34 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Br&hman) ; 34. 
Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 45 ... fr 


_ &@ vegetable seller); 44. 
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57 |DinMani... ... | Broach ... see Weekly... ...| Nath&l4l Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Kéyastha 


Bania) ; 265. 
58 |Fursad _.. coe " Bombay ... »--| Monthly »»»| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 44... 


S 


| 


125 

600 | 
59 | Gap Sap ... eee oooh De ene e-| Fortnightly a Perozshah Jehaéngir Murzban; Parsi ; a 425 , 
00 60 | Hitechchhu ose -| Ahmedabad 6) Dow ove ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
00 61 | Jain nee coe dod AMM wns -++| Weekly ... oe 


08 62 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma ..-| Bombay... ee ae .-.| Ratanshaw Framji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 28 ++ 1,000 


00 63 | Kaira Vartaman ... -oo| Kaira... ee eee »--/ Kahand’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
2 eri ' Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
1) «64 =| Kathidwidno Himéyati ..| Ahmedabad .... Do. ...  ...| Joshi Chhaganl4l Sunderji; Hindu(Bréhman);| —_ 500 


44, . 
00 65 | Mahi K4ntha Siazette ...; Sadra ... of DO os oes stede pen 
100 66 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eose| Navewri ... ool Ee wae ---| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 os6 one 800 
67 | Nure Elam ove eo+| Bombay ... .»-| Monthly... o-| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 r? 600 


68 |Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _,...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 
00 chee Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra ose -+-| Narachi... ...| Bi-weekly -++| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 


70 |Praja Pokér .» | Surat ...  ...| Weekly... _...] Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ae Se 

71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... oost  Se eee -.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 | 
500 72 | Punch Dand oso oe DOE. exe ian” ae nes eee Pee 1 Senavisdta Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 

> ae oe... ce] Abmedabad = ...| Do. ass ose Savdibhii Raichand; Hindu’ (Shr&vak 200 Y 
i SS eee... see] Daily — oe og roam & Co, Partners being— 2,500 


| | (1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; | 

600 | Parsi; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


800 75 | Sind Vartaman ... -e*| Karachi ... eee] Weekly eee 


76 Stri Bodh ... coe ee ae -+-| Monthly -++| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
100 77. |SuratAkhbar =o ---/ Surat... a Weekly ... .--| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4arsi; 48 ... bee 300 
98 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .»-| Mahudha s+} Do, eee +++] Anopsi Maneklal fisashrimali ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... vo) SAD dee: meek: AMS caus oe Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccanij 1,487 
Brahman); 36. 


750 HInpt. 


Oe: treme ne oe 0] Poona eee eee} Weekly ooo ees} Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 

. j4ri) ; 41; and Iarabai, wife of the above ; 30. ‘ 
8] | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... oe: ee = a ---| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 A 
300 char. | Brahman) ; 38. ms. 


800 KANABKESE. 


g2 | Digvijaya... ... | Gadag ..  ...| Weekly... ~:..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu} 125 
300 | her a (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. : ee 
83 | Hubli Patré .. «| Hubli...  -»| Do. ....  o| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth} 200 
: | eee Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta ... «| Dharwar --| Do. ... — «e/ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| | (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 33. 
500 , | c. (2) Annécharya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu & 
a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. i’ 
800 85 | Loki Bandhu... = oee| Do. ave me Do. ... «| Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 : 
; (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ | 
000 RG Loka Mitra eee < Haveri (Dhar- Do. sro’ ees} Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
war Brahman) ; 27. : | : 
7008 gy | Rajahansa... .. | Dhdérwar w-| Do. se © eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-| = %6 
500 99 | Rasik Ronjini ... ...)Gadag-... ...1° Do.- ... sos} Gaurishankar Rimpraséa ; Hindu (Kanojaj 200 
200 } ' a ; mh igi £955 | 
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Chitragupta _ 
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K4shin4th Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 
Bréhman); 59. : 

Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 


Keshay Vaman 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


40. 
».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
.»-| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
| ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawean BrA4hman) ; 38. 
...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 37. | 
»».| Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 
«| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. 
...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
.».| Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 39. 
..| RAO Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdhman) ; 55. 
...| Vishnu Vitbal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 88. 
«| Shridhar Véman Sathaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
| Brahman); 39. 
.... KAshinath Bahirdv Limafe ; ‘Hindu (Chit- 
| piwan Brahman); 50. 
...| Raojl Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
ee.| Trimbak A'bAji Rije; Hindu (Kayasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
..| Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindul 
(ChitpAawan Brahman); 36. | 
cos Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@éhman ; 44. 
| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B. A. ; ; Hindu (Ohitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 


J (Chitpawan Bréhman); 46. 


eee, 


Krishnaji N&rayan Athle, Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 


| Bhau Réoji Sindekat ; 


(Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 
| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Braéhman) ; 52. | 
Hindu (Gaud 


Hindu 


Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit ; 
Brahman); 26. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha 
38. 


K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bralman) ; 48. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 
| pawan Bréhman); 42. 
do. 


Do. 
N arsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 45 


Yashvant Hari 
) Bréhman) ; $7. 


| Vishna Ramchandra ..Vijépurkar; Hindu 
|. (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshesth 


Vithal K Alia: Hindu (Chi 
a breny ccomeres | ndu (Chitp4wan 


Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


| 


)5 40. 


Mt ghee 
* . > 
. » 

bee 


Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman 


500—900 


1,600 
1,250 
100 

450 
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Siddheshvar oe 
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MaRrdATHI—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... .--| Vadgaon apes | Weekly w+. ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
- 196 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... a a oe ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratna ... ves| DOTBL — one e+} Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
128 | Pratod ... oe -ea| Islampur | Weekly... --| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
129 | Raghav Bhashan... scat SOR a ae ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 | Satya Mitra we ...| Malegaon a a ee eee — Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
131 | Satya Shodhak ... .-| Ratnagiri i a ...| Hari N4réyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. | 
132 | Sh4hu Vijay... it vw ae in Oe om -»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Bra&h- 500 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} SHolépur wa: a oe »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 __... 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda aa oa -»-| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) J 100 
42. : 
135 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee ees Do. eee eee Vaman Hart Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
196 | Shubh Suchak ... a a on 7. ae ...| Vishnu Nadréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 150 
Brahman); 30. 
137 |Sumant ... We | POG. . ses cool 0. ie «ee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Bréhman) ; 33. 
138 ,| Sudarshan... a eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .eo| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@#wan 400 
Brihman); 36. 
139 | Sudhdkar ... co eek ee intl a bey «| Nar&yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 4,00 
Brahman) ; 43. 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... es} Bombay «oe oy eae ...| Ganesh Nariyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartadarsh see oo} Malvan ... a: Soe he ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
142 | Vidya Vilas ws ...| Kolhapur sect Se. ae ..., shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
143 | Vidydrthi .... ave soo] SERUMEORE —cccl = POn ane ...| Sadashiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpiwan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdér _... Bombay ... -..| Monthly... w.| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... won §00 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittasa@r ... cea vee) Wal ose ooo| Weekly ,., ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 950 
| 3 pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha =a. voe| SATATA aoe | Do, se — «ee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Br&zhman); 38. 
147 | Vydpa4ri .. oe | SOOM . 00 os ie ...| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karexchi... ...| Weekly ... »e-| Dharmsiog Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149.| Muin-ul-Islam .. nd ie ie oe ie | eae eos} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan . Muhammadan ; a 
, 65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar pen cast anOe ome — oe ee .-.| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
151 | Sookree..... ~ “a ie ee - Do. ee ca Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bunia) ; 42 ma 400 
Urpo. 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambal ...| Bombay . «.| Monthly _ ee.| Mahamad i Anvar Ah; Mohammadan! 1,000 
? (Sunni); 32, 
153 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... beet FERRET 01 «--/ Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;}  .., 
| Muhammadan. 
154, | Eombay Punch Bafddur.; Do. ... ad: a ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamice Farrahk;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
155 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar at Dew ee a oe aS do. sel’ Qe 
Mara'THI AND KA'NARESE. : 
156 Chandrika... eee eee Bagalkot eee Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur - Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 
157 ve) Do, eee nes} Doe one =e» Parashram Shivaji Powdr ;* Hindu (Mar&tha); 125 
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Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... _—...| Krishnarao _— R4jurkar; Hindu 150 
Staves cf DOCeae)- (Brahman) ; 35. 
ée _,,.| Gulbar; fis Parsehrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhmaa);| 850 
te ae ar | Fortnightly ...| Ne mn Vithal Hardiker; Hindu (Karhédal 450 
| r@nman 


igs To a0 »..| Bombay... vss| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 bed bee 700 
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3A | Hyderabad Journal ...| Hyderabad ...; Weekly a —a ee B.A.; Hindu 550 
(Amil) ; 37. 


3B | Indian Municipal) Bombay a oe ...| John Wallace, O.E.,S. M, Rutnagur | 1,000 
Journal. 3 
ANGLO-GUJARA TI. | | 
14a | Coronation Advertiser.) Ahmedabad ... Weekly son ‘ee tte 300 } 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The ivory furniture, which was seriously discussed in Parliament, will 
oe _ certainly be regarded-as an heirloom by Lord Curzon’s 
a iol war’ Hoey ih enite Pegg sear r Mt he re an oo seey Me 
! th Sent. e hands of the Maharaja o nares, for that 

ee furniture will be handed down with associations of 
a charge which, of all charges, should have been the last to be brought against 
a Viceroy. The charge is that Lord Curzon unduly used his influence with 
the Maharaja of Benares in order to possess himself of a suite of ivory 
furniture of exquisite workmanship. It is true that the Viceroy expressed a 
desire to have the furniture, and that when an offer of a present of it was 
made he declined it on the only ground that the rules prevented him from 
accepting a present froma Native Chief. But, at the same time, we may 
give Lord Curzon credit for being above the reproach of grudging to pay a 
reasonable price for the object of interest on which he had set his heart. Hi 
.e...+ If the Maharaja did not really want to part with his furniture i 
and yet did consent to do so, it was his own weakness or want of tact, for he a 
could have replied that it was an heirloom which he wished to retain. On ae 
the other hand, if he really treated it as useless, as he now openly affects to do, if 
then nobody had a right tc make a grievance of the whole thing. As for the i 
valuations of the furniture now made we are not prepared to believe them, and if 
we must also similarly discount some of the refutations which are now : 
abundantly made of Mrs. Smeaton’s statement in this connection. There is no 
reason why we may believe the Raja of Benares any more than Mrs. 
Smeaton in this matter ; but the real key to a solution of the mystery may be 
safely found in our natural presumption about the mental attitude of a 
high-minded, proud and self-respecting Viceroy like Lord Curzon. We ars 
conscious that all Anglo-Indians are not of the same type and that someof them do 
use their influence with Native Chiefs unduly for helping themselves to things 
on which they might chance to set their fancy. But whatever our opinion 
about Lord Curzon’s motives and actions in administrative matters, we are not 
prepared to believe that he would begrudge a paltry sum of money and be 
wilfully unfair even to a Native Chief in a small personal matter like the 
present.” — 


2. ** We little knew how much we loved them until we found we were 
going to lose them’ well represents the popular 
His Excellency Lord feeling in regard to Lord and Lady Northcote. The 


ae nig Resid Mine, explanation is as simple as it is singular. The 
(4), 6th Sept. articulate classes, looking only to the acts of Lord 


Northcote’s administration, remained on guard against 
any excessive demonstration of premature confilence. But from the first, 
the late Governor and his wife had made personal sympathy and benevolence 
the keynote of their Bombay career.......... A careful perusal of the articles 
which have appeared in some of our Indian contemporaries durirg the last few 
weeks shows that they were taken by surprise by the strength of public regard 
and confidence in the departing Governor, and that they felt some difficulty 
in dovetailing into them the sentiments generally excited by the head of an 
administration whose record has not been one of much activity. Poona rose 
toa man to do honour to their Excellencies—intellectual, critical Poona which 
is not over-considerate to Governors and Viceroys. The ryots of Gujarat, with 
the redoubtable Mr. Jivanji at their head, were anxious to present an address in 
recognition of His Excellency’s many acts of kindness and sympathy, And 
Ahmedabady the capital of the other great division of the Presidency, spoke in 
the name of its citizens no half-hearted words of regret and good-will at the 
premature termination of the late regime. In Bombay, the people were glad 
‘to find expression for their feclings :n the respectful crowds that greeted their 
Excellencies on their drive through the city yesterday previous to their 
departure. The educated and infivential classes mustered strong at both the 
evening party and at the Apollo Bunder. It was all spontaneous, for the man 
-who declines a statue is not the man to countenance.any persuasion in these 
matters. ‘The sincerity of these striking demonstrations of good-will lost 
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a nothi by the otnission of a more conventional formality. For once in the. 

et recent of India, a British Governor had stolen a march over the sentinels 

ee of ‘public : Opinion in the affections of the people. And that he deserved it all is. 

) sdmitted on all hands and will be felt more and more in the coming years......... 

. The conduct of a government such as that of Indian Presidencies is not the 

safest indication of the personal responsibility of its members. And yet a very 

slight lifting of the veil that hides the apparatus which produces the scenic 

effects of the administration may reveal that there have been few stronger 

Governors of this Presidency than the quiet, unostentatious and humble-minded: 

tleman who sailed away yesterday........... In a noble sentence in his speech 

at the Byculla Club, His Excellency significantly prefaced an acknowledgment 

of the help he had derived from several sources in India and claimed that it 

had been completely demonstrated during his regime that differences even when 

most serious need never mar harmonious relations so long as courtesy and good- 

will exist on both sides.......... Wewould like to say afew words about one 

other matter, Inhis speech at the Byculla Club, Lord Northcote, referring 

to the Government Resolution on Mr. Maconochie’s report, said that to have 

accepted the findings of that report unreservedly would have been to confirm 

a somewhat hesitating conviction on Mr. Maconochie’ S part of mal-practices on 

the part of two or three subordinate officials ; ‘a conviction,’ added His Excel-. 

iency, ‘which almost certainly could not ‘have been secured in a Court of 

Law.’ There is, perhaps, more behind this observation than appears on the 

, surface. Whether such be the case or not, we cannot help thinking that the 

_ judicial point of view was out of place in this particular matter. It called 

i more for the ‘instincts of the statesman than of the judge. ‘This is, however, 

me a dead subject, and we only refer to it to show how at times what a perfectly 

straightforward Governor regards as a merit may be really a defect of his. 
£dministration.”’ 


3. “It was with a heavy heart that the people of the Bombay Presidency 
Rist Goftér (25), 6th Sent bade farewell to Lord and Lady Northcote yesterday 
get rh ar (20), Oth Sept. afternoon. For in parting with them they felt, and 
_ rightly felt, that they were not likely to look upon 
their like soon again. As the day of their Excellencies’ departure from these: 
shores drew near and people began looking into the record of their deeds, the 
. impression. slowly but unmistakeably grew upon them that Lord and Lady 
eo Northcote’s stay among them had been productive of more blessings than 
- | superficial observers of their Excellencies’ public ‘and private activities imagined. 
They were confirmed in the opinion that Lord Northcote had: wrestled nobly 
and heroically with the adverse circumstances with which he had to contend. 
ae During his Governorship he constantly reminded Bombay of the. illustrious. 
_—. - statesman who was once Indian’s Grand Vazir—his own father, Lord Iddesleigh. 
Lady Northcote, too, has by her unaffected goodness and unflagging efforts in 
the cause of the suffering made herself as popular amongst the people of the 
Presidency as her illustrious husband, and the people of Bombay now naturally 
feel poor Ae the loss that has been inflicted upon them by their Excellencies” 


de 


4, “The retirement of such a good, high-born and noble Englishman as. 

ay hash (83), 9rd Lord Northcote has naturally caused sincere regret 
Sept "Eng. eo >.“ throughout the Presidency. His Excellency has 
? _ deen in our midst for nearly three years and a half, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that Bombay has witnessed few Governors 
~g such uniform courtesy, innate goodness of heart and broad sympathies 
i such a pre-eminent degree as Lord Northcote possesses. ‘hese qualities 
‘have! made His Lordship’s name quite familiar in every household............ Her 
A Lady. Northcote, too, has been equally noble like her illustrious 
_ fusband. ~Like ‘the. high-minded English ladies at Home, Lady Northcote has 
 aotive “shown nennuneeey kindness, especially to the poor, and her keen active 
path ; g bene ce have been heartily appreciated on all 
erd::Northeote.came . to this. ‘Presidency under «very: trying 
ombay:w g: through the double scourge of plague and famine; 
mprec dena Uberality of vheart‘shown' ‘by: this : distinguished couple 
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at the head of the Government of the Presidency is as rare as the calamitous 
visitations the people of this Presidency had to go through, The Ahmedabad 
Cattle Farm, for the construction of which His Excellency contributed about 
Rs. 25,000, is a living monument of the kindly feelings with which the 
distinguished donor was actuated.......... So there is nothing but praise and 
respectful admiration for the many social qualities the retiring head of the 
Bombay Government possessed. We are, however, sorry we cannot speak 
of Lord Northecote’s administrative career in the same appreciative language 
of approval as we used when speaking of his many sociable qualities and 
private virtues. Perhaps the very unfavourable circumstances of the last 
few years or the rigid constitution of our Councils, which binds even the Ruler 
of a Province to certain clearly-defined rules and leaves very little margin of 
action to his own free will, will explain the disappointing results of the 
present regime, which has taught us all one lesson—that is, to remember that 
the best of motives alone cannot be sufficient for a Ruler to do good to the 
people committed to his charge, Extraordinary tact and skill, and, above all, 
more than average strength of mind and character are also equally needed to 
carry out good intentions into practice and to leave an imperishable name 
behind. Else we cannot conceive bow an exceptionally warm-hearted Governor 
like Lord Northcote should have quietly allowed his famine policy all 
throughout to be so harsh and unpopular! It is equally inexplicable 
how His Lordship, who feels so much for the poor people under his 
charge, should have sat with folded hands when the Land Revenue Act, 
the most objectionable piece of legislation and highly detrimental to the interests 
of the poor agriculturists, was passed in the teeth of the strongest and unanimous 
oppcsition of the people. The conduct of Lord Northcote’s Government in 
respect to the Gujarat Revenue inquiry, and in particular to the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh, the originator of that inquiry, is highly objectionable, Then 
again, the abolition of the Provincial Service Examination cannot but be 
regarded asa positively retrograde step. His Excellency’s Councillors happened 


to be too strong for bim and he had to play almost entirely into their hands. © 


Be that as it may, the Head of a Government alone must be held responsible 
for all acts, good or bad, of his administration, and from this point of view 
Lord Northcote’s public life in India, it must be sorrowfully admitted, was not 
so successful as his social life pre-eminently was.” 


5. “In judging of the success of a Governor’s administration on the 

: whole, ene cannot afford to take account of the 
Mahratta (7), 6th Sept. —vesults of ordinary routine or mere patchwork, but 
almost the only pertinent. question that could be asked in this connection is 
‘what has the retiring Governor done to help the realisation of the aspirations 
of the people and to strengthen the bonds of mutual confidence between the 
rulers and theruled?* And when we ask such a question, we shall find out that 
the answer cannot be a flattering one to the Governor who laid down the reins 
of administration on Saturday last, Lord Northcote cannot point to @ Single 
instance in which he has made the people feel that they are one step in 
advance towards the goal of their political ambition, even so far as such 
ambition is admittedly privileged. And as for mutual confidence between 
the Government and the people, we have His Lordship’s own admission 
that the people were, during the three and a half, years of his administration, 
suspicious of the intentions of Government......... What a contrast does Lord 
Northecte’s administration offer to that of Lord Reay? Lord Reay tried to rise 
above the influence of departments, ruled the Secretariat as a real master, and, 


more than all, established the tradition of taking the non-officials into confi- 


dence. Botlr Lord Reay and Lord Northcote were extromely courteous gentle- 
men. But there was this difference beween the two, that whereas the friendly 
intercourse between Lord Northcote and the native gentry did not extend beyond 
an exchange of commonplace civilities, in the case of Lord Reay the doors 
of Government House were always open to the leaders of the native c)'n- 
munity for discussions on any questions of public importance with the 


Governor on 4 footing of equality as between friends, -Lord Rear 


could derive keen enjoyment from a free discussion with the éxponents of 
public opinion, vherad ‘at no time ‘was Lord Northcote said tobe tree’ from 
cox 958—4 | | = 
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14 
the dread of his colléagues es, whose image seemed to be present in the 
background of every scene in which His Lordship talked to native gentlemen 
on any administrative quéstion, Then, again, Tord Northcote was “conserva- 
tive to the core, and his much talked of sympathy did never extend to the 
roma aspirations of the people. Giving money in charity or opening a 

lepartment for the manufacture of bullocks of a good breed may be things very 
good 3 in themselves, but they cannot possibly appeal to the mind of the rising 
generation in this Presidency who have deserved and expected a larger share 
in the administration than has been vouchsafed to them.” 


6. Lord Northcote oem on a for England on the last day of the Ganpati 
festival. As the idea of raising a permanent memorial 
ne (69), 5th to His Excellency has been given up, we wish to say a 
few words of farewell to the departing Governor :—May 
‘Your Lordship be ever successful! We feel the pang of separation from you 
because we have been laid under lasting obligations by Your Excellency. Your 
‘Lordship passed laws in defiance of the protests of some of your colleagues in 
‘Council, When Gujarat was hard hit by famine, Your Lordship directed the 
‘adoption of stringent measures for the recovery of land revenue, such as the 
confiscation of holdings, distraint of crops, utensils, &c. Your Lordship employed 
‘the famine-stricken on the work of breaking metal, because you could give them 
‘no other work. When the country groaned heavily under the calamitous 
‘scourges of plague and famine, and when people prayed for a lenient administra- 
Hee ‘tive policy and the redemption of the pledges given in the Proclamation of 1858, 
a ‘they were utterly disappointed. There being none to befriend the country 
i. ‘it iso wonder that she has gone down in prosperity. May merciful Providence 
deliver her from her wretched plig ht. 


7. Lord and Lady Northcote had a grand send-off from Bombay on 
“mn. eae the 5th instant. The banquets and entertainments in 
ee ee honour of the ed “sy Governor were on a particular- 
_ly grand scale, probably because His Excellency expressed his unwillingness to 
_have a permanent memorial in his honour. The descriptions of the picturesque 
pageantries and processions in honour of Lord Northcote, which have appeared in 
the English dailies of Bombay, serve to convince one of the complete lack of 
ig | commonsense in our self-constituted leaders. ‘The private virtues of Lord 
— Northcote are recognised on all hands, but these have not at all been exercised 
+ by His Lordship to secure the good of those over whom he held sway as 
Governor. _ We, therefore, feel bound to enter an emphatic protest against 
the attempts made by some shameless persons among us to give a public 
a or representative character to the demonstrations held by them in Poona 
a : and mbay in His Excellency’s honour. It was merely to proclaim 
this fact in unmistakeable terms that we felt bound to say some hard things 
on the subject in our last two or three issues. Lord Northcote has himself 
admitted in his various speeches that the honour done to him by the people 
was not inspired by any acts of statesmanship on his part, but that he became 
the recipient of.it simply through the kindness and generosity of the people. 
At the Byoulla Club dinner His Excellency took a retrospect of his career and 
; pointed out that the asmané had quite dwarfed the su/tani in his regime. But 
it is public misfortanes that put to the test the strength of resolution and the 
sense of duty of an administrator, and it will never be proper for him to 
- bring them forward as excuses for non-performance of duty. Similarly, the 
ye somone employed by Lord Northcote that the retardation of material 
e Presidency during his regime was made up by “the moral 
~* progres,” re _ ‘represented by the cordial and friendly relations brought about 
the atiats and the ruled by: the miseries and misfortunes of the latter, 
_is a hollow, ridiculous and callous piece of reasoning! We utterly fail to see 
. how the infinite harm done by plague and famine to the rayats can be made up 
. by the increased cordiality of European officers towards the people. His Excel- 
. lency defended the absence of ite te islation in his regime on the ground that 
abso nsey sec ft pe e to the introduction of such legislation ; 
4+. but-hew-are we then t sing of an extremely controverted measure 
“ \ Tike the Land Re ency’s regime? His Excellency said 
>. that the Bill was poe ay tse pe interes of” a certain class of agriculturists and 


ae 
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with a view to protect them from the rapacity of unscrupulous savkars. But 
this is a stale and hollow plea and as such utterly worthless) To deprive 
acriculturists of their hereditary right of proprietorship in land in order that they 
may not become the serfs of money-lenders is about as wise as to cut off the tongue 
of a boy in order to prevent him from telling lies. We think it unnecessary 
to write more in order to show that the defence given by Lord Northcote 
of his regime is feeble and utterly unconvincing. But our memorial- 
mongers will never cease to call him an excellent Governor. T'o these we beg 
to offer a suggestion. They have been disappointed, no doubt, in not being 
allowed to raise a statue in honour of a Governor whose regime extended over 
34 years just as that of Shiralshet, a legendary king, lasted for 34 ghatkas. The 
memory of the rule of the latter is perpetuated by a certain customary festival. 
Let our memorial-mongers similarly get up a celebration on the 5th of September 
of each succeeding year in memory of Lord Northcote’s regime. 


8. Postprandial speeches are, asa rule, felicitous because of the rose- 
water and kisses with which they mostly abound. 
Lord Northcote’s farewell Platitudes generally take the place of stern facts and 
ag mr in Bombay. unstinted admiration for the hero of the hour is the 
atser-t-Hind (21), 6th peer 
Sept., Eng. cols. ominant note in the tone and temper of the assembly. 
And it is becoming that it should be so. It may not 
be history, but at any rate it isromance. In some cases it is refined hypocrisy 
gone mad. The harangues of the speakers at the Byculla Club on Friday last 
were no exception to the rule. They were all romantic and full of platitudes, 
not forgetting the speech of the honoured guest of the evening.......... That 
the distinguished service should come in for its lion’s share of approbation was, 
of course, to be expected. Owing to the conventional praise bestowed on it by 
every exalted authority on the eve of his departure, its members have come to 
think rather too highly of themselves. Over-rated and over-praised as they 
are, no wonder they deem themselves the salt of the earth, at least in India, 
though it is a fact that their own countrymen ratethem at their true worth, 
when they go back to their native home. ‘This was one phase of the 
evening legend. There were two other legends, one of which touched the 
Improvement Trust. But Governments, as a rule, are incorrigible and 
irreclaimable and they never learn lessons till forced on their attention by 
colossal misfortunes. So we may leave the Trust severely alone, It will never 
be popular even for all the whitewashing of a Governor ora Viceroy. Then 
there was another legendary excursion into the domain of the land revenue 
policy of the Government, Here, too, the unteachableness, the omniscience 
and the infallibility of the governing authorities may be best seen. Of course, 
the parent must praise its own bantling, however ugly and vicious the outside 
world with real discernment may proclaim it to be. Sufficient for an evening 
are the convivialities of the hospitable board, the roses and the kisses, the 
conventional harangues and, last though not the least, the fairy tales of the 
narrators. They are of a piece withthe more solemn and sedate replicas which 
fill columns of lead type and are passed off with the contemporary world of 


_ ignorance as History but which later on History in cold blood must reject as 
untrue,” 


9. Ai the farewell banquet given in his honour at the Byculla Club, Lord 
pg Northcote took the opportunity to defend his 
Phe te > a (AT) AOA administration against the adverse criticism made 
Sept. — ee against it in the public press. His Lordship’s 
defence, however, was far from convincing. Lord 
Northcote remarked with pride that his regime had been marked by a greater 
cordiality of relations between the ruling race and the ruled. Toan impartial 
observer of events, however, this does not appear to have been the case, and it 
is not at all surprising that it should beso. So long as Government do not 
_ gratify the political rm Teng of educated natives, so long will the latter 
continue to cherish feelings of dislike and unfriendliness towards the official 
class. A mere policy of patches such as was pursued in this connection by Lord 
. Northcote cannot help to: bridge the awful gulf which at present divides the 
~ two races. [The Shri Saydjt Vijaya writes in a similar strain.) 
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10, -We agree with Lord Northcote in thinking that the period of His 
ae beams 1 Lordship’s regime was not favourable for the intro- 
ary aid Samachér (53); duction of heroic legislation, but we cannot help 
Orit) Pee ee saying that such measures as were passed during 
His Excellency’s administration were by no means calculated to promote the 
public weal. The District Municipalities Act has hampered the progress of local 
= self-government in the Presidency, while the odious Land Revenue Act has 
ia curtailed the credit of agriculturists instead of protecting them from the 
= rapacity of the savkar. Lord Northcote’s explanation about the attitude of 
vernment in regard tothe Gujar4t Revenue Enquiry must be accepted 
a a8 satisfactory. It is reassuring to learn that Government have taken steps 
p. to prevent a recurrence of the irregularities which formed the subject of 
3 Mr. Maconochie’s inquiry. But this announcement comes somewhat late in 
the day. If it had been embodied in the Government Resolution on Mr. Maco- 
nochie’s report much misunderstanding which prevailed so long about the 
intentions of Government could have been easily avoided. 


11: A rustic started on a visit to a neighbouring town in order to witness 

the public celebration of the Ganpati festival, On 

og tes . ao eee) on reaching his destination he saw a large crowd gathered 

nF Kal (107), 11th aay ™ together on the maidan of the town. He thought 

" within himself of the wonderful potency for the 

country’s good which such a vast mass of humanity, under the guidance of 

a proper leader, possessed. After a couple of hours the crowd on the maidan 

a slowly dispersed and went to their homes. The rustic could not help thinking 

i@ that the crowd had met together and dispersed without achieving anything for 

- the good of the country. The immense force which could be generated and utilised 

for the good of the country was, to his mind, going to waste simply because 

the individual members constituting the crowd did not act in. concert and 

unison. Why should the Indians, the rustic argued with himself, not under- 

ia stand and act upon the principle “ Union is strength”? If they did so, he 

. thought they would be ableto achieve wonderful results and withstand the 
ff attacks of common foes, 


12, % Mr. uum ee alga the warmest thanks of all 
oe fig tii well-wishers of the country in having conceived 
a st ae Dedahbei Mano 2 the happy idea of an annual celebration of the 
es Bombay, birthday of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji and carried it out 
Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 6th most successfully, It was long felt that the noble 
Sept, Hing. cola, example of Mr. Dadabhai in rendering patriotic 
. service to his country for halfa century past midst great obstacles, odium and 
— - even occasional abuse should be constantly held before the rising generation 
4 : of Indians by means of a celebration of the anniversary of his birthday 
(4th September). The first celebration was inaugurated day before yesterday, and 
judging from the enthusiastic and interesting proceedings thereof, it would 
seem that it was thoroughly successful asa beginning. Itis to be devoutly. 
wished that this celebration will now be a permanent institution among us 
during the life-time of India’s dear G, O. M.” 


- 18, The Madras Congress Committee deserves to be congratulated on its 
ewe selection of Mr. Lal Mohun Ghose as President of 
Election of Mr. Tal Mohun the ensuing Congress at Madras. Mr. Ghose is a 
os Ghose as P oy ant of the publicist.of undoubted ability and grasp of public 
ce — min rw sage “* questions and can boast of a brilliant record of 
oS Bent? Sin) Va rhe )» (74), faithful service to his country. We have no doubt 
se eet So Prakish that under his able pilotage the Congress session will 
ay venture to point out that the Presidentship of 
the Congress has been till now filled almost exclusively from among publicists 
“in Bombay and Calcutta. It'is 9 Sarely which should not be allowed 'to 
entinue any longer on public grounds. It is diffisult to understand why the 
ims of ‘other provinces for the honour should ‘be systematically ignored. 
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sident of the Congress, but is of opinion that the honour has come to him somé- 


what ve late in the day. The Indu Prakdsh writes in a somewhat similar 
strain. | 


14. “ Weare not competent to discuss the legal aspects of the rather 


unusual course adopted by Mr, Justice Sale in the 
po “eand Maou case of the planter Mr. Bain, whose re-trial had been 
(4), 6th Sept. ordered by a Bench of the Calcutta High Court on the 
application of Government. His Lordship, before 
the announcement of the trial, gave the Advocate-General to understand that he 
had made up his mind as to the merits of the case on the records before him. 
The Advocate-General had to acquiesce and drop the prosecution. It is 
curious that, if the matter was so plain, two Judges of the Calcutta High Court 
should have deemed it wortby of a fresh trial. Mr. Bain, we may add, had, 
in the first instance, been convicted of causing hurt to a cooly, and the re-trial 
was ordered on a graver charge.’’ 


15. “Calcutta is naturally excited over what is known as ‘ The Bain Case.’ 
Voice of India (14), 12th 12 February last the accused was tried at the Cachar 
Sept.; Hyderabad Journal, Sessions Court on several charges, but was convicted 
(3A), 9th Sept.; Shri Venka- only of causing simple hurt and was sentenced to six 
teshvar Samdchér (81), llth months’ simple imprisonment. On appeal by Gov- 
~— ernment against the order of acquittal on the more 
serious charges, two Judges of the Caleutta High Court ordered a re-trial at 
the High Court Sessions. When the trialcame on, Mr. Justice Sale adopted 
a remarkable procedure, He said he had carefully read the evidence already 
taken in the case before other Courts and proceeded to place his views before 
the Advocate-General. It is difficult to read his words as meaning that there 
was no evidence at all in the case that could be placed before a jury ......... 
The Judge contemplated the possibility of a conviction, though not of additional 
sentence. But what was the result of expressing these views? The Advocate- 
General entered a nolie prosequi, and in the circumstances he can hardly be 
blamed. Asa consequence the Judge acquitted the accused, although admittedly 
there was a possibility of the Calcutta jury confirming the verdict of the Cachar 
jury. Remarkable as was the procedure followed by the Judge, still more 
remarkable is the demand of the friends of the accused that the Government 
should compensate Bain. ‘lhe conduct of the Government is sufficiently justified 
by the order of the two Judges of the High Court, who were of opinion that there 
were grounds for a re-trial. The climax ofthe whole case will be reached if it is 
demanded that Mr. Justice Banerjee and Mr Justice Handley should pay 
compensation to Mr. Bain.” [The Hyderabad Journal, in the course of its com- 
ments on the case, writes:—The case has, to say the least, been disposed 
of most summarily, and it is likely to injure the high reputation hitherto 
enjoyed by the Indian High Courts for their justice and impartiality. 
The Shri Venkateshvar Samachar writes:—Tie proceedings in the trial of 
Mr. Bain before Mr. Justice Sale were a mere farce and nothing more. Poor 
Lalsa was flogged to death by Bain, while his female relatives were 
stripped of their clothes and also severely whipped, and yet Bain, has escaped 
scot-free. Is this not a sheer mockery of justice ? | 


16. ‘Ever since Dr. Voelcker expressed his opinion that be had never seen 
-  a@mure perfect picture of careful cultivation com- 
. Agricultural experiments ined with hard labour, perseverance and fertility of 
in the Bombay Presidency. = yesource, than he had seen in many of the halting 
Voice of India (14), 12th or ’ hp A nay eniy og lie: S 
Sopt.; Jdm-c-Jamshed (2v), Places in his tour in India, there has been'a genera 
9th Sept., Enz. cols. impression that, in the absence of facilities like the 
7 supply of water and manure, the Indian agriculturist 
has not’ much to learn from officers of the Agricultural Department. This 
is, to a large extent, true, but agricultural improvement has a wider scope than 
ploughing, sowing and weeding. .Mr. Chatterton of Madras has fgr some 
time past been calling the attention of land-owners and others interested in 
acriculture to improved means of lifting water. Then again, there are horti- 
cultural and botanical experiments to be made with a view to introduce 
CoN 958—o 


Seemehi-temsiing. paniernse which Sir W. Wedderburn has written so much— 
_ The importance of developing 
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d. trees and plants yielding fibres and other products of commercial value. 
our knowledge in these various directions has 
not been underrated by Government, but pecuniary considerations, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the scepticism of the people have stood in the way of 
bringing into existence departments which might prove more costly than 
useful. It is, however, now felt that if India follows the example of many 
other countries the Government may place at the disposal of the people a vast 
amount of useful knowledge and give an impetus to agricultural and horticul- 
turalimprovements. The influentially-signed memorial to which Lord Northcote 
referred in his farewell speech at the Byculla Club discusses what may be done in. 
Bombay, and proposes, among other things, the establishment of two fully equip- 
ped botanic gardens, one at Poona and the other near Bombay ; the establish- 
ment of two experiment stations ; and the appointment of an Advisory Council, 
representing agricultural, commercial and industrial interests. ......... The 
meworial states that the final stage in the organization is the dissemination of 
the knowledge acquired, both by directly communicating with those interested 
and by establishing a sound and practical system of scientific agricultural 
education. The education here contemplated is evidently of a higher order 
than what is proposed to give to farmers’ boys under the scheme which the 
Bombay Government is believed to have now under consideration. It is 
difficult to see why this scheme should not be published for general information 
and the suggestions that may be made considered before giving it a final shape. 
That the advisers of Government are specialists we make no doubt; but there 
may be some wisdom outside the circle of the experts consulted by Gov- 
ernment......... When will the Bombay Government let the public into their 
secret ?’’? [The Jam-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar comments. | 


17. Inthe course of a contributed article headed “ Grievances of the Khots” 
| eee the Dnydn Prakash writes :—When Government once 
_ Alleged grievance of the makes a land settlement and gives out holdings to 


Khots in connection with fr}. +. * ase , 
cuuat vighie. Khitedaérs, it is unwise and unjust on their part to 


Dnydn Prakdsh (82),}0th lay any claim. to the timber growing in the occupied 
Sept. lands. It would also be unfair to object to 


the felling of such timber by the occupancy holders 
because the latter may like to clear the land of all jungle and to raise food-crops 
upon the same. Some of the Khots are labouring under the grievance 
mentioned above because their khoti-khasgi lands happened, in consequence 
of some blundering on the part of survey officials, to be mixed up in the past 
with pure khoti lands. In 1824, Mr, Dunlop, the then Collector of Ratnégiri, 
issued a proclamation, guaranteeing the full rights of the occupancy holders over 
all trees growing on their lands. In those days most of the talukas of the 
Kolaba District were included under the Ratnagiri Collectorate. In 1851, acoun- 
ter-proclamation was issued taking away the rights of occupancy holders to the 
timber growing on their holdings on the ground that they had not fulfilled the 
condition of growing teak and other trees on theirlands, Now, there was, as a 
matter of fact, no such condition imposed upon occupancy holdersby Mr. Dunlop’s 
proclamation. But assuming for the sake of argument that it did 
contain such a condition, it is quite likely that occupancy holders may 
have cut down the timber about the year of the secood proclamation and sub- 


stituted for it a fresh plantation. 1t is thus clear that the proclamation of 
1651 did a grave injustice to the rights of Khots and other occupancy holders 


and violated a solemn pledge given by Government in 1824, 
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late Mr: Kabraji upom his readiness to give a patient hearing to the grievances. 
of the people and to make concessions to meet their convenience. ‘ 


19. The Bombay Government have, by ordering a material reduction of the 
land assessment in the A’mod and Vagra Talukas of the 
«_ Nepeetion of ane. snes Broach District, laid the rayats of those talukas under 
the, Broach District. a deep debt of gratitude. The reduction in question 
Desha Bhakta (15), 8th was proposed by the Assistant Superintendent of Rev- 
Sept.; Shri Sayajs Vijaya enue Survey and supported by the Honourable Mr. Lely, 
ah aon ee whose sympathy for the rayats is well known. It is 
reported that Mr, Logan, Collector of Broach, was opposed to the reduction, but 
Government acted wisely in overruling his counsel, which was obviously the 
result of want of experience, [The Shri Saydji Vijaya makes similar remarks, 
and urges the Government to deal similarly with other talukas in Gujérat 
where land may have deteriorated in fertility. ] 


20. A correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes from Nasik :—It is 
‘usiaiadl tadeciiteciliae al reported that Government contemplate introducing 
an de A system into the Nasik District the Madras system for the 
into Nasik District and sug- Yetail sale of country liquor. I venture to make 
gestions to Government in some suggestions in connection with the proposed 
connection therewith. i experiment which, if carried out, will popularise the 
ee ammiek (0), B08 system and also make it advantageous alike to Gov- 
P ernment and the public. (1) Government should 
purchase from the present farmer the distillery together with the whole of its 
plant and appliances and lease it to the new contractor ata fixed monthly 
reat. Such a procedure is sure to attract a very large number of tenders 
and thus enable the Government to give the contract at considerable profit. 
(2) The license for shops for the retail sale of liquor should be put up to 
public auction and given to the highest bidder, provided the latter is prepared 
to furnish good security for the performance of his contract. At present a 
general license is given to a single bidder in respect of all the shops in one 
taluka, with the result that the old contractors continue to enjoy a monopoly of 
the license and regulate the price of liquor at their sweet will. ‘the change 
suggested above will introduce an element of healthy competition in the 


business which would be fraught with no small advantage to the public. 


91. ‘*The dispute between the Bombay Municipality and the Government 
about the contribution of the latter towards medical 

The Bombay Government yelief in the city of Bombay amounts, in our judg- 
andthe question of medical went. to this: the portion of the Police charges that 
poy donde Foe 6 the Municipality has to pay i increasing 
Voice of India (14), 12th LICIp y pay 1s an ever Increasing 
Sept. amount in consequence of the growing requirements 
of the city police. ‘he Municipality asks that in 

fairness the contribution of the Government towards the public hospitals of 
the city should also increase in consequence of the growing requirements 
of medical relief. The Government seems to answer: ‘Is it so stated in 
the bond?’ The Hon’ble Mr. Mehta does not challenge the Government’s 
rights, nor does he deny the Municipality’s liabilities under the statute: 
he merely asks that the Government should do unto the Municipality as it 
would that the Municipality should do unto it. The justice of this request 
becomes all the more apparent when the circumstances in which the Police 
eharges were thrown on the Municipality are remembered. Mr. Mehta has 
done great service to the Corporation, which he so ably represents, by tracing 
the history of the whole question and pointing out that the liability of mofussil 
Municipalitics to pay Police charges has been altogether done away with, while 
that of the” Bombay Municipality alone remains, and, while the liability 
jncreases, the concessions in its favour betray a contrary tendency,”’ vi 


292. The Bombay Sumdchir expresses cordial approval of the conviction 
ation in Ahe DY the City Magistrate, Ahmedabad, ‘of Chhaganlal 
ee By : oben Fe a Jivraj, who was prosecuted by the Ahmedabad Police 


the Bombay Pele. _- for keeping a gaming louse, where a form of specula- 


Bombay Samdchdr (53), tion galled jota’s patia was practised. The paper urged 


Jith Sept. the Bombay Police to put the law in motion against 
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as may be required until the decrees are fully satisfied. We heartily congratue. 
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bay Oity, and observes that if this is nob done the speculators 
ill find it convenient to shift their head-quarters to Bombay. 
‘ets : eryf eyes ; , Legislation. 
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98: “The new Official Secrets Bill is, indeed, a surprising measure. When 
eee ed ois the existing legislation on the subject was introduced, 
| Witeran: (ier ech, Se i called forth loud opposition. But, as usual, the Bill 
Big: coll. fits. P™ was then passed in face of strong protests. What has 

ats since happened to induce Government to make the Act 
more sweeping and drastic in its scope is more than we can understand. As re- 
gards naval and military secrets, the Indian public are not much affected by any 
legislation, except perhaps when Government are in a mood to be a little too 
active beyond the frontier........... The extension that is, however, proposed 
‘to be given to the principle of the existing legislation is positively dangerous. 
It is intended to include within the scope of the measure civil departments 
also and shift the burden of proof from the prosecution to the accused. This 
departure is opposed to the elementary principles of criminal jurisprudence. 
We were not prepared for such a repressive and reactionary measure during 
Lord Qurzon’s time. Anglo-Indian papers are, of course, safe under any cir- 
cumst&hees, as Government have not the courage to enforce such stringent 
legislation against them, though theoretically they would be subject to it. 
It is the Indian press that is likely to suffer. When the Bengalee gave a 
forecast of the recommendations of the Indian Universities Commission, its 
editor might have been hauled up and punished, if the proposed legislation 
had been in force at the time. We do uot know if the recent publication of 
a. certain official circulars recommending official appointments on racial lines is 
se responsible for the present Bill.......... If the provisions of the Bill are the 
“ outcome of the recent disclosures in the Calcutta press, all that we can say is 
a that the Bill is utterly unworthy of the present administration,” 


24. “The Official Secrets Bill seems to be the result of the caprice 
of some officials inclined to throw obstacles in the 
path of persons, wishing to obtain information on 
public questions, and we request public bodies and 
associations to enter timely and. respectful protests against this highly 

4 objectionable piece of legislation, If the Bill, as introduced, is passed into 

a law, it would supply an additional weapon to the— Police and to officials not 
. over-sympathetic towards native journalists. It will not be gainsaid that the 
a summary arrest of people on suspicion, the throwing of the burden of dis- 

proving dishonest intention on the accused and such other provisions of the Bill 
will bring the most respectable journalists in India into trouble. The Bill, if 


- Sept., Eng. cols. 


—) ~ it. becomes law, will surely widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled.” 
} Ee. he zi 95, “The amending Bill not only extends the provisions of the old 
ae Act to civil secrets but makes it obligatory on the 


* Kaiser-i-Hind (21), 6th accused person to prove his case. This feature - 
Rept. Eng, cols. ; Phaniz(9), of the Bill is wholly opposed to all the best 
5th Sept. : traditions of British justice and sense of fairplay. 
at ) veeeeeeee Ln tact, under the contemplated measure, 
if would not be impossible to conceive a state of affairs where the real culprits, 
in order to evade their own guilt, may become spontaneous informers and move 
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what it may, the law either acquits him or lets him off with a light 
fine. Is Lord Curzon going to leave his name behind him as the author 
of a most odious Act, precisely as Lord Lytton left in the matter of the 
Vernacular Press Act of 1876, more popularly known as the Black Act? 
We think the country ought to lose no time to protest against this odious, 
mischievous and altogether uncalled for piece of legislation, which is certain to 
undermine the respect which Indians still have for so-called British justice. 
It is to be hoped Lord Curzon will be a wiser man and drop this infamous 
measure which can bode no good either to him personally or to the reputation of 
the Government over which he presides,” [The Phenix, writing in a somewhat 
similar strain, asks if Lord Curzon wishes to signalise the extension of his term 
by “ forging new fetters for the Indian Press.’’| 


26. “'The provisions of the Official Secrets Bill are, in our opinion, direetly 
opposed to the very principles on which our criminal 
Indu Prakdsh (33), 10th Jaw is based, and we dare say that if the Bill becomes 
Sept., Eug. cols.; Prekshak Jaw without any modification the career of Indian 
(36), 8th Sept.; Khdandesh . : , 
Vaibhav (113), 4th Sepi.; Journalists would be attended with serious risks and 
Dnydn Prakdsh (32), 1Uth almost every journalist will have to be prepared some 
Sept. day or other to goto jail. Under the proposed amend- 
ment the Magistrate is to start with the assumption 
that the accused is guilty of wrongful intention till the contrary is proved, 
whereas in ordinary cases the presumption is that the accused is innocent 
till his guilt is proved. Thus a journalist can be arrested merely on suspicion 
although he may perhaps be released after some detention which means a deal 
of worry and annoyance, not to speak of degradation. Does not the present law 
serve all the purposes of keeping inquisitive journalists under proper control ? 
wecseeeee We were emphativally told only the other day by Lord Northcote that 
honest criticism is always welcomed by Government, and it is sad to contem- 
plate that within a week after this announcement comes a Bill the aim of 
which is distinctly to check still further the liberties of the Indian Press,’ 
[The Prekshak writes:—The passing of the Bilin its present form will only 
serve to puta premium upon the high-handedness of Government officials. 
The Bill was introduced in the Simla Session of the Council when not a single 
unofficial member was present. Moreover, the Bill being the first legislative 
measure introduced into the Counvil after the Viceroy’s acceptance of an 
extension of his term of office bodes ill for our future. The Khdndesh 
Vaibhav makes somewhat similar comments, and regrets that Government 
should, instead of extending the liberty of the Indian people, try now and then 
to impose limitations upon it.] _ 


27. ‘‘In the amended Tariff Act Bill which passed the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 28th ultimo, Mr. Cable, the President 

The Tariff Act Amendment of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, had to justify 
Bill ra the header Legislae the action of Government somehow. In view of 
eT hited (21), 6th What had been said against the measure in a section 
Sept., Eng. cols. of the Indian Press, which has from the outset 
thoroughly exposed the pretexts of the Imperial Gov- 

ernment, that interested member remarked that ‘ all that has ever been asked for 
is fairplay for the refining industry of India,’ True. But where, we repeat, for 
the tenth or twentieth time, isthe indigenous sugar-refining industry in India 
which needs fairplay ? Whatever remained of that once flourishing industry, 
killed years ago by Mauritius, was, at the date of the passing of the original Bill, 
most insignificant— about a hundred and odd petty factories scattered over the 
province of Bengal and struggling for their very existence! ..... ... Such an 
anachronism in a serious speech ina solemn Council is simply amazing! After 
having insidiously killed the industry inch dy inch, mow to proclaim that if 
the duties were not imposed it would perish is really untruth of a most refined 
character of which all the actors in this discreditable drama ought to blush 
for very shame.......... In faet, Indian sugar industry has been legally 
throttled by means of Indian instruments in the persons of cheap coolie 
emigrants. Without that cheap labour Mauritius would never have been 
successful in killing the Indian industry........... Mauritius wanted full protec- 
tion for conserving its unrighteous monopoly and the Indian Government, 
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thanks.to the sugary Lord Curzon, gave way to her cherished wish, and all 
under the blessed pretext of protecting the indigenous industry which was 
next to non-existent! A more intensely selfish piece of legislation to promote 
class interests was never placed on the statute book, In principle it differs 
not. in the least from the so-called currency reform of Lord Lansdowne. ‘There, 
too, the interests of the vast mass of producers were sacrificed to promote those 
of a selfish microscopic minority of aliens or ‘ interlopers.’ Both have been 
fiscal crimes of the first magnitude and in no way a credit to the Government 
which committed them, As such, they will be painfully remembered and 
inscribed in the pages of history in colours of the deepest black. And yet 
this is the sugar legislation upon which the President of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce uttered his blessing about ten days ago and which he asked the 
Government to pass! ”’ | 


Education, 


28. ‘ We welcome with pleasure the resolution issued by the Local Govern- 
ment on the eve of Lord Northcote’s departure, 
og inane ~ > pe dealing with the question of Government aid to Munici- 
pumary education. _—-~pal and Local Boards on accountof primary education. 
Gujarati (16), 6th Sept, It has been a subject of complaint in the Supreme 
Eng. cols.; Gujardt Mitra Legislative as well as in the Provincial Councils that 
(17), 6th Sept., Eng. cols.; the resources devoted to the spread of primary edu- 
Gujardt Punch (18), 7th , ey , 
Sept., Eng. cols. cation are not adequate and that a more rapid diffusion 
of education was impossible unless it was treated as 
an Imperial charge or made a Provincial head of expenditure or at least larger 
nts were made by Government to strengthen the hands of almost bankrupt 
Municipal and Local Boards. ‘ihe backwardness of primary education in this 
Presidency may be well realised from the fact that more than 72 per cent. of 
villages in the Presidency are without any primary schools at all........ The 
grants now sanctioned will be revised from time to time at the discretion of Gov- 
ernment according to financial exigencies. We bope this means not the financial 
exigencies of Government, but those of the Boards ; otherwise no steady develop- 
ment would be possible in view of the uncertainty of Government aid. The 
increased grants are to be made not with the object of enabling Boards to 
curtail their expenditure on primary education, but for the express purpose of 
developing and extending it. The Boards have been asked to take steps to 
tk: afford special encouragement to the education of girls in any development of 
i. their primary system........... We trust the Boards will be able to make, as 
Pa urged by Government, full and early use of the additional funds placed at 
their disposal.” [The Gujardt Mitsa and the Guwardt Punch make similar 
comments. | 


29. Suggestions have from time to time been made by the public of this 
a town for the removal of Marathi School No. 1 from 
a __ A suggestion toremove the jts present malodorous surroundings. But it is to be 


ie - eeataga oes “ 7 ae am regretted that the Municipal authorities have done 
surroundings. nothing to obviate the scandal. The guardians of the 
Lakul (91), 6th Sept. pupils also have as yet taken no steps to compel the 


Municipality to move in the matter. Ifthe school 
cannot be removed from the present building, the fish market at any rate, 
which is held in clese proximity to the school and which is the principal cause 
of the insanitary condition of the neighbourhood, should be held in some other 
place. We have had occasion recently to pass by the school and our olfactory 
nerves were simply shocked by the horrible stehch pervading the entire locality. 
How can the work of imparting instruction to boys be carried on with any degree 
of efficiency in such sorroundings. It isa shame thatthe attention of the 
authorities concerned is not attracted to the subject. 


80. “The Honourable Mr. Fulton expressed a hope at the Muhammadan 
‘Ateinecstietiin ea 3 atin Educational Conference that if properly educated 
oan noamon®" the Muhammadans would assume their share in the 
Mohrétia (7), 6th Sept; Government which their historical claims entitle 
MemEE Gerth i eae © them to hold. ‘A share ‘in the Government of the 
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eountry ’ is a beautiful and gratifying phrase-as addressed by the rulers to the 
ruled. But the touch of magic latent in it would, we think, vanish when the 
Muhammadans will reflect for a moment what that share has actually been 
in respect of even the most educated communities. Would the Muhammadans 
consider the share which the best and the most highly educated Hindus 
have received in the Government of the country as transgressing the bounds 
of desire or even of reasonable expectation? If nat, what is the use of indulg- 
ing in empty phrases P.e....... We would caution our Muhammadan brethren 
against misunderstanding the exact purpose for which such a Conference 
should be held year after year. Our ‘share in the Government of the country’ 
must necessarily be always a negligible quantity! But we should not at all 
set. our heart on this object of education. The real object of education is to 
make ourselves fit for holding certain rights of citizenship under the empire and 
to fight for those rights till they are secured. The Muhammadans either affect 
to ignore this object or some of them may be really yet ignorant of it. And 
that has made possible the little difference of opinion that exists between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans. But we hope a truer perception of the real 
objects of education will soon dawn upon and be appreciated by our Muham- 
madan brethren so that they may never meet with disappointment as the result 
of their present exertions.” 


Railways. 


31. “A numerously-signed memorial has been sent to the Agent, B. B. 
: & C. I. Railway, urging upon him the necessity 
_ Alleged necessity of erecte 0 putting up a station midway between Malad and 
ing a station between Malad a lis 
and Borivli (B. B. & G.I, Borivli. We dare say the Government of Bombay 
Railway). and the railway authorities know better than we do 
Voice of India (14), 12th the need of relieving the pressure of population in 
_ town. Why are they so slow, then, in creating the 
facilities of traffic? Railway lines elsewhere are known to have offered special 
inducements of sorts to the public, such as cheap and even free season tickets, 
and they have gained thereby whilst benefiting the public. Why is Bombay 
so supine in the matter? ‘There is room for at least three new stations 
between Bandra and Borivli, of which the one now asked for seems to claim 
precedence. “The railway ought to take the lead in relieving the pressure 
of population upon our congested areas.” 


Native States. 


32. Colonel Wray, it is well known, was in the good graces of the late 
The poisoning case at Mr. Nugent and we are not surprised that Government 
Kolhapur. have spent the tax-payers’ money for his benefit. If 
Gujarati (16), 6th Sept. he had really such a strong case as his solicitor 
Eng. cols. thought, it is not easy to understand why the 
arbitrator’s award should have been allowed to go against him, It is an open 
secret that Government prevented by their ill-considered and improper interven- 
tion the execution of the Commission, issued by the High Court for taking 
evidence in the Kolhapur State. That incident has a history of its own, and 
some day the attitude of Government will be revealed to the public in its true 
colours. For the present, we must content outselves with eotering our protest 
against an almost bankrupt administration wasting public money in con- 
nection with a matter in which it ought never to have mixed itself.” 


83. Itis to be hoped that there is no truth in the rumour that the Baroda 


Government has permanently shelved the Early 


The Baroda Earl Marriage . ° . : | 
Suinenites EN. y Marriage Prevention Bill. The time fixed for the 


. ndia (14), 12th Submission of representations concerning the measure 
Pgs Me was the 30th of June, and, as eatine” further has 
transpired during the last two months, it may perhaps 

have been supposed that the Opposition to the Bill, either absolutely or in the 
shape in which it was promulgated, has made an impression upon the Gaekwar, 
and that he wishes to -bestow further and more anxious consideration on a 
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tion of uch ‘an important character, It is not impossible to 
, if necessary, 9 shape which, while in practice equally 
ir) larm.; and if,.as in Mysore, every prosecution 

igh authority, the danger of creating dissatisfac- 


' 


circumstances, we cannot bring ourselves to 


atzon, «: We have reasons to believe that the delay so 
ness’, absence on tour. : 


tion in the Chuda State (Kathidwar). The Chief 

er maladministra- leads a life of idleness. and dissipation, and instead 
aes Ohuda State (Kathié- of devoting his attention to the administration 

Satya Vakta (26), 12th Of the State spends most of his time in the 
Bept. zenana. ‘The Karbhari is a capable officer and is 
sincerely desirous of promoting the public weal, but 

unluckily he isnot on good terms with the Thakor, It is high time that the 
Thakor improved his ways and looked after the affairs of his State, which at 


present are grossly mismanaged, 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


85. ‘We understand that on the occasion of a recent cricket match with 
| the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya in connection with 
A fracas between Euro- the Cricket Cup under the auspices of the Poona 

pean ge or boys at 8 Schools Athletic Association, the boys of the Bishop’s 
+ onan cg High School behaved very rudely towards the teachers 
Mahratta (7), 6th Sept. of the Vidyalaya and gave some of the bodys among 
the players as well as the spectators a sound beating, 
so much so that one of the latter had to be taken to hospital. We admire 
e the abundance of animal spirits in the boys of the Bishop’s High School, 
2 but deprecate an unseemly display thereof and feel convinced that their 
rudeness on the present occasion was in keeping with the spirit that pervades P 
the whole Anglo-Indian and Eurasian society. We expect that the matter will 
be properly dealt with by the Schools Committee.” 


86, “The Ganpati festival in Poona and elsewhere passed off very well and 
3 : was marked by the usual enthusiasm. There was a 
_. - _. The. Ganpati festival in goodly number of religious lectures and purans in 
4 ; Poona. connection with the festival. ‘lhe total absence of 


i vale (7), Te friction between Hindus and Muhammadans seems to 


° Sept. have been succeeded by a positive re-growth of the 
old friendly feelings between the two communities, 
gy and we trust that though some extra pressure of work is entailed upon the 


Police by the festival, they must be finding the work very smooth; and 
the ailing harmony between the two rival communities must be a matter 
of p etothem.” [The Sanj Vartamdn writes :—Mr. Tilak walked in front 
of the procession and received immense ovation all along the route, flowers 
and bouquets being showered upon him in profusion. At the river-side he 
| delivered a speech in which he made a stirring appeal to his audience to keep 
a up the institution of the Ganpati festival, His speech was received with 
| a __ . rapturous applause.|. 


§. G JAYAKAR, 


Acting Oriental Translator to Government, 


CONFIDENTIAL.) g 
[No 3% oF 1903. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
aotion, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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and Sir James Monteath re the question of Police and Medical Relief 


charges eee 000 ae see ove eve 10 
Forest Department : Comments on the working of the — in the Thana District. 18 
Governor of Bombay: His Excellency Sir James Monteath as — sas 9 
I}l-treatment of natives by Europeans: Cases of assault by Europeans upon | 

natives oe ove eee eee ove ees Bi 


Indian National Congress : 
Election of Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose as President of the ensuing Congress at 


Madras eee | eee eee cece ane ete S 
Remarks on the split in the Congress camp eos eee iv 7 
Judicial matters : | | 
Comments on the Tilak case sie oes os ve 14 
Sequel of the Bain case ... sae oer oe . 12 &13 
Sequel of,the Sitaram case Te eve .. 15&16 
Leper Asylum at Thana: Protest against the site selected for a proposed — ... 21 
Native Press: The Government of India and native journalists ... 4 
Sanitary Department: Government Resolution on the report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Bombay ... mp e .., ia 17 
Secretary of State for India: Resignation of Lord George Hamilton, — oF 2 
Legislation— ~ 
Official Secrets Bill eee coo eee | eee eee 22—26 
The new Khoti Bill “ owe ase oa 6 27 & 28 
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2 ps of the Hyderabad Municipality ... oy Mees 


ws 


qe 


3 


t ‘tosds in A and the local Municipality ban = 
‘Broach and the local Municipality eee “Soa ee ‘s 


a 
> 


- ‘ sla Kashmir : Government of India and the rumoured annexation of — eee 33 ee 
‘Site ee Kolh&pur : Vedokta movement in— eee 5” eee eee eee 34 


, 


ae extracted from the Press— 
BR ess i festival : Celebration of the — in various places in the Presidency ... 36 


and the Poona Police... il ‘es ied sh 35 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1903.) 


dle 
maa a cue | : 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | 
‘ ’ 
iit a 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .«. ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 re see 
9 | Daily Telegraph and; Poona ... abs Daily sa eee| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; forme rly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. »»-| Monthly oo ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J.P. 
4a | Indian Social Reformer ..-| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... onl K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 36 oe 
5 | Kardéchi Chronicle .--| Karachi .. ws| Do.  — oe-| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —,,. 
4 } K&thidwdr Times .»-| Rajkot ... ..| Daily... ...| Pratépréi Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
+7 |Mahratta... ... «| Poona ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LLB.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
g |Oriental Review ...  ++-| Bombay... «... Do. oe oe] RLS. Rustomji «wee nee aes 
g | Pheonix ... see -e+| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 
10 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... eee| Daily ove --.| Mr. Sangar, European; 49 eae 
and Military Gazette. 
11 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay,.. _...| Weekly ... ..-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 
12. | Sind Gazette as vee Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly = M. DeP. Webb ... ee iis ae oF 
18 | Sind Times aie A gc ae nm ee »es| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86  ... 
14 | Voice a Bombay...  ...| Weekly... ... ~~ Merw4nji Malabari; P&érsi; 51; 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
15 | Deshabhakti ...  ...| Baroda... «..| Weekly... ...| Vasantlél Sunderldl Desd4i; Hindu “(N4gar 
Brahman); 41. : 
16 -| Gujarati ... me ...| Bombay... oe ie ee sal Ichharam Surajrém Des#i; Hindu (sSurti 
Bania) ; 50. 

17 : Gujarat Mitr’... oust WON “ees ww Be -w .--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; P4rsi; 44 ras veel 
18 ‘Gujarat Punch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Somalal Mangaldas > Hindu (Bania) ; 27 eee 
° es ee 
19 } Hindi Punch ee ce Bombay - cool DO. ove .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 co 
20 Jam-e-Jamshed ... coe} Do. = vee vee} Daily — we ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhan ; Parsi; 54 jie 
91 | Kaiser-i-Hind ji ae ae wee} Weekly .... _...| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 ee ns 
g2 | Kathidwdr News... ..,| Rajkot .,. ...| Bi-weekly | Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 41 °:.. ee eee 

; | | 7 
vg | Kaéthidwdr Times s.( Do. wc. ee] Do. oes ~ oss| Bholénéth VishwanSth; Hindu (Andich 
: | Brahman) ; 34. 
94 | Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  .../ J ieee Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
| 7 | , Teter . 7 x2 | 
95 | Rast Goftar i ...| Bombay ac ae. Ga ...| Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 52 ... ae 
Oe i Gatya Vakin = 400 we] DOe ct Fortnightly... Lar Hindu (ShrimAli 
nia); 37, ys 
oy | Shri Say&ji Vijay ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly... __...| Mameklal Ambirém; Hindu (Bania); 26 
93 |Surys Prakésh *, ..|Surat ...  ...| Do. -. «| Umedrém ~Nagindws Dfy&bhéi; Hindu 
‘ (Bania) ; 25. 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. , 7 : | ree are 
Dee Mitra eee eee Bomba ee ee Weekly eee eee Sada@ahiv Vishvanéth May&dey ; Hind 
oa | a aga 
| Dn Chakshu eee eee Poona eee Ses Lo, eee Bee man ovin ‘ ; u 
0 me. © | -' | Brébman);-58, — tae 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Bombay ee 


ee Poona eee eee 

oes Bombay... ees 

.»»| Molh&pur dos 

~».| Bombay... ie 

«+.| SAtéra ... ‘ie 

eee eee Kolh4pur ese 

Shri Saydji Vijay o+-| Baroda ... one 

. 38 | Subodh Patrika «| Bombay... +s 
ae 40 4 Sudhérak ... coe ove] OGRM. sc. ees 

Be “| Aworo-Portucunss. 
es: 4i 40 Anglo-Lusitano eee Bombay... eee 
| Eyexish, Porrucvrse | 
ae amp Concanium. . 
: @ 7 Oo Bombaense vee eee Bombay... eee 
; \ Anato-Soo. 
#-\AlHeg 2... ...| Sukkur a 
derabad 
*@ind), 
Sukkur (Sind) 
Bombay .e. ove 
Buroda .. si 
: 7 : 

ee | ‘cow eee Do. eve eee 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Do. 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


‘Ganesh Ball&l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhéda 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


ece eee Ded 


Hari Narfyan Apte, B.A. ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 36 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager bein -— Savi4ram Yande; 

Hindu (Mara 38. 

Savl4r4m pn ba Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 29. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 


Brahman) ; 32. 

ak Na4r#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman); 34. 
Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


40. 
Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vinéyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
p&wan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; ; Pleader ; ; 37. 

‘i (2) Sindhi.—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


.. Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ««. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Annaéji Gopal Jordbur: Hindu (Deeshas:b 
Vaishnav Brzhman) ; 41. 


nast ba Bréhmen) ; 27. 


Ke Ism4il Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Nénébh4i Ratan)i Chichgar ; Parsi; 47 


Kaikhosru = ene 
Pérsi ; 


Minogheher-Honji, B.A. ; 


-Brébman) ; 34. 


Ardenbar Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 45 ose 


Mahashanker epee Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarsti 


so age aa ‘Hindu (Kachia, i.e., 


‘ 


900 


1,100 


1,100 


750 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ber ng 
Gusanit1—continued. | 
57 | Din Mani... soo ove BBCORCH oc veel WECKLY ose ccs oe Rangildés Surti; Hindu (Ké&yastha) 1925 | 
nia) ; 26. A) 
58 | Fursad ... s+ = ++ Bombay... _...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Pérsi; 44...  ...1 600 .. 
‘ } ‘i 
o9 Gap Sup relat eee eee Do. eee eee Fortnightly eee Perozshah Jehangir Murzban ; Parsi > 27 eee 425 ae 
60 | Hitechchhu coe ---| Ahmedabad ./ Do. oes ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43, 400 
61 Jain aise ee xt Do. eee cou Weekly cee ao S08 eee eee ¢ 
62 | Jam-e-Jah#nooma | Bombay... ..., Do. .., «| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 e+} 1,000 
63 | Kaira Vartamdn ... «| Kaira... + a: eee | Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
; Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
64 | Kathiéwddno Himayati ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ...  ...| Joshi Chhaganl4l Sunderji; Hindu(Bréhman);| 500 a 
65 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .../ Sadra ... —) i ae we : ray a u 
66 | Navséri Prak4sh ... eos) Navesa@ri ... cool BOs tae ---| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 ee see 800 i 
67 | Nure Elam eve eo+| Bombay ... »..| Monthly... e»-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 si 600 ; 
68 | Nydyadarshak ... eoo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _.../ Gatdl4l § Mansukh; Hindu (Visashriméli 200 ah 
rede Sie A Shravak Bania) ; 35. ey 
69 | Praja Mitra oes ---| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34. 375 He 
70 | Praja Pokar .. Surat ... «| Weekly...  ...! Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... is: ee 4 
71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... oe) .»-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 Bs | 
Bania) ; 37. | al, 
72 | Punch Dand ve ree oe ee | Gee --.| Jamndadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 Boi, 
42. ’ 
73 |Samsher Bahddur... © ..| Ahmedabad ...) Do. ...  ...|Sav4ibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shr&vaki} 200 ! 
Bania) ; 61. ait. 
74 |Sénj Vartamén ... -+-| Bombay ... eee] Daily — ove .e-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 HL 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. at 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; A 
Parsi; 37. yi 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. be 
75 |Sind Vartaman ...  .-|Karachi...  ...) Weekly. w. wr ia | 
76 «| Stri Bodh ... vee coe} Dow ane -»-| Monthly -+-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60... 400 4 
, iD 
77 |Surat Akhbar = oo -o-| Surat... - Weekly .., »»-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48 ... pit 300 
78 | Svadesh Bandht ... ---| Mahudha eer} DO. ove ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
35. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ...| Kaira .. «| Do. ... +] Saddshiv Péndurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. | 
HIND! e 
80 | Pandit... eve ae! Poona eee vee} Weekly eee | ---/ Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 a 
; | jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. “hg 
8] | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... 2 -»-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 : 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. 
93 | Digvijaya ... see ree] Gadag ..e »..| Weekly ... .«-| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
. | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. | 
83 | Hubli Patra “ee «| Hubli... «| Do. 44. eee] Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Sele | Brabman) ; 32. 
84 | Karndtak Vritta .. «>| Dharwar i a ae ..-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Ehdnolkar; Hindu 800 
} | (Karh4da Braéhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndch4rya Baléchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
> : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
85 | Loki Bandhu ... coo] Do. ave +} Do. a. ...| Gururgo R4ghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 150 id 
| | | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. __ | 2 
96. | Loka Mitra ees e| Haveri, (Dhar-| Do. ... ...| Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshastb 150 
\ , : 
| war). Brahman) ; 27. ; 
gy | Rajahansa-.. . «| Dharwar o-e| DO. 446 ewe| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 76 
| 2 | héda Brahman); 40. pore 7 
88 |Rasik Ronjini ... ...)Gadag ... ..| Do. ...  : ooo] Gaurishankar Rémprasid; Hindu (Kano & 
| :  Br&hman); 40. oe 7 ‘ve ‘e 
} } : se * (3 4 oe 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman); 59. 
ies eee} Dhulia ... eee} Do. coe |’ ooei Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| ae Brahman) ; 30. 
ne ooo} Ratnagiri — ae | »»-| Hari Dharmdéji Gandhi; Hindu (Véni); 27 ... 400 


..+| Belgaum... oe ae »+-| Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
: | 40. ° 

-s| Bombay ...| Monthly --| Anandrao Rdamechandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. . 
eee TAsgaon eee ese Weekly eee aes Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 25 
| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
coe --+| Ohikodi ... ar a »».| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
) pawen Brahman) ; 38, 

ees oes Chiplun oe cool > WO. eee ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
08 eee} Belgaum a ae »».| Abdéji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
) 41. 
Chitragupta ove oo.| Karad ., vee] DO. vee ove —— Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| rahman) ; 38. 


- °. _ 
a he a eS 


a a > 


Dakshin Vritta .. —_...| Kolhdpur veel Dow wee — see| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
| ‘ 
Deshakélavartaman oe-| Brandol oo. soot EROe. ee »»-| Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39, 
4 Hindu (Chitpéwan Brdéhman) ; 55. 
 Dnyén S4gar ore eee| Kolhaépur wa ae ss .».| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
| : Hindu Punch .. ee eee ao! ...| Shridhar V4man S&thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
ie | Brahman); 39. 
Jagadddarsh eee eee Ahmedn = eee Do. eee eee 
- piwan Brahman); 60. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
B \Segeteumichfr ... ...|Thena ... ...| Do. « 0.{Trimbak A’b4ji Rije; Hindu (Kéyasth] 400 
3 ee Prabhu) ; 39. 
sires gpa Brahman); 36. 
ae -e-| Shol4pur ae ee ees «>| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 
"Karmanuk oes eee} POOMAces ae: ae! eee .».| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
: Brdhman) ; 36. 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
| #42 | Kesari _e.. ser aoe] FOOBA 20. w.| Weekly «e- ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
/ 2*2 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... — | lee ..-| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
a. ar Brahman) ; 25. 
: pawan Br4hman) ; 52. 
» coo eo! Vengurla ee eee ...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 150 


seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 
Dhéerwar Vritta ... e+} Dharwar i?) ae .».| Rao Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
man); 388. 
7 K4shinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
4 Jagadhitechchhu ... «| Poona ... om <a < din od sua Ethane): #0 
Ké4l sai oee eos] POONA = ace mur Doo ees e«.| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
: Bréhman; 44. 
om . Ken Koxil eee »»-| Bombay... .».| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N4&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
Vaibhav O° Sena ek I: ons ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
Latent , | Bradhman); 26. 


e | SAtéra ... 0 isis rpeey Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha 150 
38. | 


ee ! ar oe: ee ».| K4shin@th Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| Brabman) ; 48. 


.. ee} Bombay... — vee} Daily... | «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ie | | pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Do. Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee} 1,250 


oes Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ... 100 


...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 27. 


vd Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; ve 8% 
(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. ; 
ove raeeen Raridher Kukde; Hindu (Deshosth 390 


.»| Vithal- Keshav Limaye;. Hindu (Chit 

3 +: man) 92 ye ; | a (C pawan 150 
ee i a” J Bidkar 2) Hindu (Deshasth 100 

i‘! | Brahman);40. © <) a 
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No Name of Publication. | Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, a ga o 
MaritHi—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... --»| Vadgaon ooo} Weekly woe ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
196 | Prabodh Chandrika .-s| Jalgaon ... a ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. | 
12° | Prabodh Ratna ... ves] DATEL — ove -e+| Monthly ..| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
—o 
128 | Pratod ... ves -ee| Isl4mpur «| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
. : (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. | 
129 | Raghav Bhushan... a ae — a ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 | Satya Mitra oe ...| Malegaon a oe la ve a es Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175: 
5. 
181 | Satya’ Shodhak ... .oo| Ratnagiri ol DOs. cus ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
Brahman) ; 57. ) 
132 ; Shahu Vijay nee iol: I es a i er -o+| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar ees| Sholdpur a. er on »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfti);44 _..... 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda a a ae — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
135 | Shri Shahu wis woe] SAtATA eee ost DO. one eee a _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
196 | Shubh Suchak ... wa oa jon ae ee ...| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
137 |Sumant... ont veo] RATA coe a ee Ce -eo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas-| 260 
tha Bréhman) ; 33. 
138 Saas “il ecei Ahmednagar ...| Do. a. -ee| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 400 
Brahman); 36. 
139 | Sudhékar ... ei soo} Fon ove oeat. Oe ces | Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 400 
Brahman) ; 43. : 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... eee| DOMDAY vee oe ere ...| Ganesh Ndardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartddarsh si eo; Malvan ... a ae ..| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., 
142 | Vidya Vilas _ ...| Kolhapur wt Dow sa ...| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bréhman); 48. - 
143 | Vidydrthi... - s+ i or) lt Rk ke .... saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
‘Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... wee| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... pee 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
145 | Vrittas#r ... 1 eh | a ooe| Weekly ,.. ...| uakshman Mahdadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha ss ww voe| SAtATA cee wt: Da we es} Laxman Vaman Khatavk4ér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: Br&zhman); 38. 
147 | Vydpdri  ... cee ok I nae = ...| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karechi... ...| Weekly ... «e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muir-ul-Islam ... on ee ee i ee ees| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan’; Muhammadan;| _,,, 
65. 
150 | Sind Sudhar ose =i on ie er ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
151 | Sookree ... oee i os: a --»| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
Urpuo. ; 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ...| Monthly “ue ensy = Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
| Spe ve (Sunni); 32. 
153 || Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... --.| Weekly ... «| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;}  .., 
| Muhammadan. | 
154 | Eombay Punch B&hddur .| Do. ... a eee .--| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamie Farrahk;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49, 
155 | Sultdén-ul- Akhbar 8 i: ee oes Sie nee Do. do. me 400 
Mara’rai AND Ka'NARESE. me ) 
| | 
156 | Chandrika... one eo.) Bagalkot we.| Weekly ooo «| Bando: Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 80: : 
167 Siddheshvar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. see see Parashrim Shivaji owar ;* Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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Weekly... ww Kifethuen) ; 85 Trimbakrao Réjurkar ; Hindu 150 


Passshrimn hram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 


ie a ae r | Fortnightly ,,, " _ Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
; ? réhman 


owl B soe =—swsae |, Weekly... a Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 eas wee 700 


of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
4s after the name. 


Of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
. » One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


and the short a (A = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never at the end of a word, This rule has 


that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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3a | Hyderabad Journal... Hyderabad ...| Weekly ...| Kundanmal * tai Gi B.A. ; —— 550 ; 
(Amil) ; 37. 


3B | Indian Municipal Bombay as tye 8 ...| John Wallace, C.E., 5S. M, Rutnagur oj} 1,000 I 
Journal. } 4 
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144 | Coronation Advertiser.| Ahmedabad ...j| Weekly on see v0 300 ; 


/Habibul Akhbér ...; Bombay —....| Weekly —... a ‘i 
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mee are pleased to note the frequency with which Members 
a 


Politics and the Public. Administration. 


1, We have described in several of our preceding issues the past history 

; and future prospects of Asiatic nations. We pro- 

Asia and Barope. pose to consider in the present issue the part which 
Kesart (111), 15th Sept. .c 8 A : 

India is expected. to take in the conflict going on at 
resent between the nations of Europe and Asia in the latter continent. 
t is obvious that the peculiar circumstances in which India finds herself 

placed and the inherent characteristics of her people must determine, to a large 
extent, her attitude in the conflict referred toabove. This conflict is threefold— 
physical, economic and intellectual, If we were to examine the distinguishing 
characteristics of the various Asiatic nations, we shall find that the inhabitants 
of the western countries, like the Arabs, the Turks and the Afghans, are noted 
especially for their physical courage, endurance and warlike spirit. The 
eastern nations, like the Chinese andthe Japanese, are well versed in industrial 
and commercial pursuits, while the Indians have ever been to the front 
intellectually. In the field of learning India has ever pointed the way 
to the world. Pythogoras is said to have borrowed his philosophy and the 
Arabs their mathematics from India. The religion of Buddha, too, spread 
both eastwards and westwards from India and paved the way for Christianity 


and Muhammadanism in the west and obtained a firm footing in China and 


Japan in the east. If the Asiatics are to compete successfully with the 
Europeans in the threefold conflict which is now raging in Asia, it is evident 
that the western nations of Asia should undertake to meet their European 
rivals in the physical aspect of the struggle, the Chinese and the Japanese should 
endeavour to assert their supremacy over their European compeers in the 
fields of industry and commerce, while the Indians, true to their ancient 
traditions, should take upon themselves the task of spreading knowledge and 
teaching religion to the world. In their present circumstances they are not 
called upon to engage in physical warfare because their rulers have made it 
unnecessary for them to guard themselves against foreign aggression. In the 
economic aspect of the conflict, too, it is impossible for our countrymen 
to take any part with any hope of success so long as the power of legislation 
in these matters rests with our British rulers. Let India then take up the 
work of education. The people of Asia are wallowing in dense ignorance, 
and itis the duty of educated Indians to show them the path of enlightenment. 
The Romans in ancient times conquered the Greeks, but the latter made their 
captors captives by dint of their superior culture. Why should not the 
Indians aspire to do likewise ? In this alone lies their hope of salvation as a 
nation, 


2. The announcement about the resignation of Lord George Hamilton 

eae will be hailed with intense delight throughout the 
Ps. se g so length and breadth of the country. His Lordship’s 
of State for India. career as Secretary of State for India has proved a 
Jam-e-Jamshed (20), 19th dismal failure. Lord George has done irretrievable 
Sept. harm to the interests of this country by his optimistic 
utterances about India’s financial prosperity. His Lordship’s career was 
further tarnished by his melancholy meanness in attempting to saddle India 
with the cost’ of the India Office Reception at the time of His Majesty’s 
Coronation. The disservice rendered by Lord George to India in the matter 
of Mr. Brodrick’s proposal to throw upon India a portion of the cost of the 
South African garrison is too fresh-in the public mind to need any comment here. 
In short, it may be said without hesitation that Lord George has, throughout 
his career, unmistakably manifested his utter unfitness to safeguard the interests 
of India. His sudden departure from the India Office must, therefore, be 
regarded” as a signal blessing to this country. We devoutly hope that his 
successor may show himself to be a more sympathetic and fair-minded adminis- 
trator. 


3. “If Earl Percy aspires to be our next Viceroy, he has certainly a 
greater claim upon the office than Mr, Brodrick. His 
Earl Percy on the abolition reply to the Lancashire Members, who asked for the 


ofthe import datyin Indiaon spolition of the import duty on manufactured goods, 


mM Voiae of Inia, (14), 19th Was admirable in spirit and courageous in tone, We 


arliament have recently been enunciating the 
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eS Cy ees OPE ie a ie aib io*h, 
i - ‘principle that Indiar should be approached, primarily at all events, from 
Sie “stand point’o: India .:. Bark-Peresy “deprecated the sacrifice of India on the 
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‘but they: get over the argument that, while the relief of taxation 
ra by the Indian Government touched the poorest classes, a relief through 
‘the customs duties would not benefit them to the same extent. ”’ 


4, “Weneed not say that the reply of the Government of India to the 
eo ) ee ._ memorial re the grievances of native journalists is 
a Pre, Government of India extremely unsatisfactory and infructuose for all prac- 
——- | native journalists. . omg? : ; . 
Bes. » Kaicor-s-Hind (21), 18th ‘ical purposes. It is in reality an evasion, in the 
~Sept., Eng. cols. usual diplomatic garb, of the fair and reasonable 
tae request of the memorialists. It does not say that. 
it will put them on the same level for the receipt of ali official information 
with the Anglo-Indian Press. No. It suggests that like the latter’s representa-. 
tives to the seat of Government at Calcutta or Simla, the Native Press. 
should also send its. Now, from the public point of view, we entirely condemn. 
this method......... Where official news is concerned the Native Press has to: 
depend solely upon the ruling authorities. But is that a reason why its. 
representatives should dance attendance on the Government wherever it may 
be situated P We know that fora long time past the vicious Continental 
system has been in vogue, and representatives of the Anglo-Indian Press 
ee” have been made to play the courtiers and sycophants of the Government at 
a Calcutta or Simla in consideration of their being supplied with official news of 
a importance. But we condemn this practice because it is, in the first place, 
immoral in principle, and, secondly, because it is unfair. The Government, by 
inviting representatives of the Anglo-Indian Press to become hangers-on or 
pendants to the entourage of a Viceroy or a Governor, is lending itself to a kind 
of immoral practice. Publicists should be independent. But they are tempted 
by this method to abdicate their independence and indiscriminately support the 
-policy of Government in all affairs of State......... And even the invitation, such 
as‘it is, reading between the lines, appears to us to be absolutely insincere, for 
— |. the simple reason that the Government knows that not even the most prosperous 
S . fi id gan of a Native journal can afford to send a representative to Calcutta or 
Peek imla. Therefore, the disability, which is now so seriously complained of, can 
‘ge never be effectively removed. Commonsense, justice and morality all obviously 
dictate that the only straightforward course is to place the Anglo-Indian and 
: ‘the Indian Press on a footing of equality for the receipt of official information. 
ee “ahere should be no priority and no differential treatment. It is by such means 
a ~ alone that the Government will rise in the estimation of the public, for let 
© Government remember that the public are not. such simpletons as not to. 
know the difference between inspired articles which now and again appear 
“on its behalf in its favoured organs of public opinion and independent con- 
butions. If it cannot do this, let it establish its own ‘ Moniteur,’ to which 
§ public can look forward for all authentic official news regardless of 
sent mouthpieces.’’ 
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© +6. J6o-“Asswarmof mosquitoes lately seem to have invaded and settled upon a 
ee POROUS aul - steam-engine at St. Louis with such powerful effect 
— woe Be te got - fee pec ple that the locomotive, we are told, was absolutely brought 
— ‘“theteunisyscood 46. toastandstill, This little incident has an important 
Eee) Nd ehintedayja (8 iSth'Sept, ‘moral'to convey to the people of India, inasmuch 

Se OM eR hoo ve) > as it clearly demonstrates the strength of union. 

... In spite of the very low esteem in which we are held by Europeans, we can 
“ » ealeeenahs ily drive away the foreigners from amongest us in notime. Even an 
 si@feaniention: like the Congress, if it works smoothly, can confer material 

alth: is. ein plundered away. But if the 
from patriotic motives, they 
give an impetus to indigenous. 
must learn to cherish in their 
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6. In the course of a long article approving of the movement recently set 
afoot in honour of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and exhort- 
Alleged official attitude ing the officials to foster and encourage it, the Gujardté 
— celebrations in observes :—Hitherto the officials have kept aloof from 
onour of great Indians. ‘ ; , 
Gujarati (16), 13th Sept. Celebrations in honour of great Indians, notably of 
Shivaji. Nay, they view such movements with 
distrust and suspicion, with the result that the loyalty of the people to the 
British Government has been rudely shaken and the gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled has been considerably widened. The Indians nowadays are 
led, not without reason, to think that the aim of their rulers is to keep them 
perpetually in a state of subjection and to repress by every possible means their 
growing desire to gain independence of which the Shivaji movement is but an 
outward index. It is high time, however, that our rulers put away from their 
minds all narrow prejudice and distrust, and actively co-operated in such move- 
ments, which serve as a valuable means of cementing the bonds of affection and 
union between the two races. 


7. Reports of a split in the Congress camp at Madras confirm our 
._ . belief that such splits are not due tothe peculiar 
i Oenmeee axaae spit in circumstances of any particular city like Poona, Cal- 
Kal (107), 18th Sept. cutta or Madras, where the Congress session is held, 
but rather to the want of a spirit of real self-sacri- 
fice among the Jeaders of the movement. The fact that the Congress has 
during the last eighteen years failed to secure a single leader who may be 
trusted to steer it clear of all shoals and rocks and to concentrate the energies 
of his followers upon the real and pressing needs of the country bespeaks a 
lack of genuine self-sacrifice among our educated men rather than a lack of 
talent and ability. There is never‘any lack of qualified aspirants toa High 
Court Judgeship, but there is no one ready to devote his energies solely to 
furthering the cause of the Congress. This can be due to nothing else but the 
fact that our educated men make Government service, and not the service of their 
country, the goal of their ambition. So longas this is the case and so long 
as those who incur the displeasure of Government officers are held in low esteem 
by the people, movements like the Congress can never be expected to flourish, 
Apart from this, we seriously doubt whether the Congress, which was at first 
launched into existence by Mr. Hume, an Englishman, and which our people have 
adhered to so long, can promote the real good of thecountry. It may be that 
British statesmen brought the Congress into being so that it may serve the pur- 
pose of a safety-valve and furnish a convenient outlet for the discontent existing 
in the minds of educated natives. ‘The fact that the inception of the Congress 
was almost synchroncus with the occurrence of the agrarian riots in the Deccan 
confirms this surmise, The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was also passed at 
the time and served to allay popular excitement forthe moment. The Congress 
may also have been intended to serve as a toy in the hands of the educated 
natives upon which they were expected to spend their energies. 


8. Mr. Lal Mohan Ghose’s election as President of the ensuing Congress 
Westion of Me, Lol Moh at. Madras will be hailed with universal satisfaction 
Ghoco as President of the throughout the country. Mr. Ghose can boast of a 
ensuing Congress at Madras. long and honourable record of public service to his 
Gujardti (16), 13th Sept.; country. . He was one of the pioneers of the Congress 
Bombay Samichar (58), 1h movement, and it is well known that he paved the 
nq tor setaietcea (> Way for Mr. Dadabhai’s entry into Paliament. He 
is thus in every way fitted to preside over the delibera- 

tions of the Congress, [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed make 


similar remarks. | 


9. “‘ Wetake this opportunity of respectfully offering our congratulations 

; to the Honourable Sir James Monteath upon the good 

His peereels Sir J agp luck that has given him the golden chance of officiat- 
— ae ovames °“ ing as Governor of Bombay. ‘The fact that he was 
‘Mahratta (7), 13th Sept. im many respects the de facto Governor during Lord 
alanriti 1: Northcote’s regime cannot, we think, detract from 
oon 1051~—4 
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_ the pleasure of being also, as he now is, a Governor de jure; nor need the 
_®omparative shortness of the period of his Governorship take away from the 
enjoyment of the honour. But three months after all is not a short period, and 
even thrée months of acting Governorship have rarely fallen to the lot of a 
- Senior Member of Council. Sir James Monteath has all along been essentially 

a Secretariat man, and the sudden death of the late Honourable Mr. Nugent 
ave him an early opportunity to become a Councillor, which has now 
been followed by another opportunity by the unexpected and premature 
retirement of Lord Northcote.” : 


10, The Honourable Mr, P. M. Mehta has rendered a distinct service to 
re pig the rate-payers of Bombay by recalling in his letter 
Honouable Mr, Mehta ana ‘0 the Times of India of the 10th instant all the 
Sir James Monteath rethe facts in connection with Police charges and Medical 
question of Police and Medi- relief as understood between the Bombay Govern- 
cal Relief charges. “re ment and the Municipal Corporation, in order to 
Bast Bag. cole (21), show that Sir James Monteath was speaking abso- 
eter « lutely without the book when referring to the 
subject the other day in the local Legislative Council. It is indeed amazing 
to see how a member of the Government conveniently forgets the history of a 
subject when it does not suit his purpose, especially when it isa question of 
repairing a financial injustice perpetrated by Government for years in the face 
of despatches, resolutions and correspondence in black and white. Official 
memory in such cases appears to be almost a blank. Probably this is a special 
feature or trait of members cf the distinguished service. We have heard 
eS and read times out of number of its omnipotence, its omniscience andits infal- 
Ran’ | libility. But we never knew up till now that such a combination left memory 
Ss severely alone. It would have been more. candid and straightforward on the 
es. part of the Government of Bombay to have recalled the past history of this 
ee subject which is public property, and admitted its inability to redeem its 
solemn promise, instead of attempting, for the first time, to back out of it in 
the way it did at the Legislative Council. It is indeed most extraordinary 
how the memory of Government brightens up when it has some ancient claim 
or right to contest with a view to get some money. For instance, who is 
unaware of ifs more than doubtful claim on the Municipality to some land 
lying between Mint Road and Crawford Market? The history of that land 
, goes as far back as 1863, which is certainly older than Lord Mayo’s Resolution 
ad: of 1871 on decentralisation, and Lord Ripon’s later Resolution of 1882 on 
the same subject. Evidently the Government of Bombay, as represented by 
its whilom Revenue Member, has peculiar notions of meum and tuum. We 
—— now see that the Government has two scales of financial justice. When it 
— _is called upon to pay what it has solemnly pledged in black and white its 
ee | memory gets confused. It finds that it has no recollection whatever of its 
plighted word! When, however, it is a question of receiving money, its 
memory can stretch itself to the remotest antiquity and bring proofs enough 
to establish its claim. But it is no use prolonging this controversy which 
ec only reveals the melancholy meanness of Government. All we can say is that 
cm ‘we live and learn. And we have now learned that when we are dealing 
Bee with Government, we should always remember that it has two memories, one of 
which would have been called Lethean in the classic age, but which we 
oderns must re-christen Monteathean.” 


” ei 11. “A worthy English Judge of the Chief Court, Lahore, in dismissing a 
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| countrymen are apt to generalize. But are 
_ few and°far between? Unhappily, they are 
than before, It may be that they are brought to 
than they used to be and are not, all of them, deserv- 
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ing of sympathy. But a large proportion of genuine grievances still go 
unnoticed. Native gentlemen have a constitutional dislike to figuring in the 
Police Court, and when they happen’ to be Government servants or other- 
wise dependent on official good-will, in however remote a degree, they usually 
put up with the worst of unprovoked assaults, There is scarcely a province in 
India’ where such cases have not fallen under our own observation. Young 
European officers, civilian and military, and even European schoolboys in 
some parts, seemto havetaken to what looks like systematic ill-treatment of 
natives—of which we did not hear so much before. We call the attention of 
all true friends of England and India to the subjoined extracts from a letter 
recently addressed to us by a native nobleman of the first rank, as it faithfully 
reflects the inner mind of the country :—‘I long to tell you something that 
happened this afternoon, though it is painful for me to fell, and will, I know, 
distress you much. . . . While returning home from a walk I was 
violently pushed by some European young men coming back from a_ hockey 
match. This was done simply because I was a native, for I gave them no 
provocation and was not in their way. . . . Last year, a military officer 
pushed me violently whilst I was looking for dandies, because my back seems 
to have touched a European lady coming behind me. Year before last, I was 
Whipped by a European whom my arm must have touched a little, although 
my friend and myself left almost the whole road for him and his. companion ; 
we could not possibly jump down the hill, or enter a stone wall, for their con- 
venience! Only last week, at——-—, a young Eurasian, meeting me in the 
street, shouted “ Babu, I should like to kick you!’’ What do such wanton and 
unprovoked insults portend? Scarcely a month passes without some such insult 
offered to Indian gentlemen on this side.’.........” 


12, The tea-planter of Assam rejoicing in the cognomen of Bain, who 
administered a severe beating to an Indian coolie 


Sequel of the Bain case. which resulted in the latter’s death, and who was 
in a Se UN sentenced to a short term of simple imprisonment by 
13th eed. a ’ the Sessions Judge of Cachar on the charge of causing 


simple hurt, has at last succeeded in escaping the 
just consequences of his act and got off scot-free, snapping his fingers in the 
face of the Government, who appealed to the High Court for the enhancement 
of his sentence. The appeal was heard by two of the Honourable Judges, who 
ordered a re-trial of the case, which, in due course, came on before Mr. Jus- 
tice Sale. That Honourable Judge, as soon as he took his seat, said that he had 
read the evidence of the case carefully and found that it was anything but con- 
clusive of the accused’s guilt, and therefore did not care to have his time wasted 
by a fresh hearing, but would acquit the accused. At once the Advocate-General, 
who originally had advised Government to appeal against the sentence passed 
by the Sessions Judge of Cachar presumably on the ground of its inadequacy, 
and who, therefore, must have known that there was good reason for thinking 
that the accused had been dealt with far too leniently, asked for permission to 
withdraw the case. Thus even the original sentence of six months’ simple im- 
prisonment was set aside, and the accused was acquitted and set at large to re- 
turn to his old ways again. What wonder that another case has since been re- 
ported from the tea-gardens of Assam in which the beaten coolie is said to have 
died from the effects of the beating. When Bain was acquitted the European 
spectators present in Court, as also the European jurors who were not empanelled, 
burst into cheers. And the same cheers have since been re-echoed in the Anglo- 
Indian Press. None, of course, can spare a thought for the poor coolie who 
has been dpne to death which still remains unavenged—except the Native Press.” 
[The Mahrdtta writes :—‘ Mr. Justice Sale would have shown better tact 
and less opinionativeness if he had allowed the law to take its due course, that 
is to say, allowed a jury to try the accused. The learned High Court Judge 
would certainly have had ample opportunities todo all that he might have 
wanted to do by way of justice to Bainin the new trial. As it is, the course 
he actually took was extremely undesirable and calculated to create a reason- 
able doubt in the minds of the public as to whether, in acting as he did, 
the learned Judge was not betraying an unjudicial and impatient  tem- 
perament,”’] 
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he facts of the Bain case and comments thereon as 
» The ac quittal of the accused in the present 
gl taan dus inquiry, although a native coolie has 
lost his life and two native women have been assault- 
ed, ought to fill the mind of every self-respecting 
with a sense of shame. But as the accused is a European 
and his. victim a native the whole Anglo-Indian society and its 
iil >the Englishman and the Fioneer, have gone into wild transports 

. and have made heroes of Bain and Mr. Justice Sale! They are 
also Bae ctty resenting the so-called interference of Government in the 
administration of justice. It is these very organs, be it noted, that preach 
in season and out of season the doctrine of sobriety and moderation to their 
native contemporaries! The attitude of the Anglo-Indian journals in the Bain 
Gase well exemplifies their loyalty to Government, and we hope Lord Curzon 
will courageously undertake to check their shameless and ageressive insolence 
in time. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writing on the subject observes that the attitude 
taken up by the Anglo-Indian journals affords an indication of the degeneracy 
of the British race, | 


14, The conviction of Tilak by Mr. Clements, Special Magistrate, 
Poona, was with us a foregone conclusion. Ggvern- 
cui ment were showing such undue interest in the case that 
“Punch Dand (72), 13th it would have been surprising if the result of the trial 
Sept. ; Arunodaya (69), 13th had turned out otherwise. We have hopes, however, 
Sept. ; Kélpataru (108), 138th thatthe District Judge, Poona, before whom the appeal 
Sept. has been filed, will show amore dispassionate frame of 
ce | mind in looking into the charges brought against Tilak. In this connection Mr, 
ce  * aa iL Beaman’s absence from Poona, whatever be the circumstances to which it is due, is 
particularly to be regretted, Tilak, we are sure, would not have failed to get justice 
eo at’ Mr, Beaman’s hands, although, in justice to Mr. Lucas, we are bound to say that 
a, he has already given the public a foretaste of his independent judgment by releasing 
eS Tilak on bail, although he must have known that such action would hardly be 
palatable to certain black sheep in the official fold. We cannot, at the present 
stage, comment on the merits of the case, Sut we would like to say a few 
‘ words about Tilak personally. It seems that fate has decreed that he should 
a be incessantly persecuted and harassed by his enemies in courts of law. 
—. , His fearless and independent attitude on public questions is at the bottom 
a of all his troubles, but he can well take solace in the reflection that 
=< whatever misfortunes may await him, the public can never cease to admire 
him as an ardent patriot eagerly bent upon awakening the rulers to a sense 
of their duty and to the necessity of redeeming the solemn pledges of 
— the Proclamation of 1858. Government, we think, would have been well 
— ~~ @ilvised in avoiding all interference in the case. Strictly speaking, they had 
oe no concern with it whatever, and had it not been for their intervention, the case 
would in all probability have been compounded out of Court. It would not at all 
_ easy to justify their action in spending Rs. 30,000 from the public treasury 
to defray the cost of the prosecution, The step was thoughtless in the extreme 
ape mat but arouse the suspicion of the public and damp their loyalty towards 
Government. [The Arunodaye observes that the hearty and spontaneous ovation 
mesived this year by Tilak on. the last day of the Ganpati festival in Poona, when 
he walked bn fon of the Ganpati procession, is striking and noteworthy as 
affording a true index of the esteem in which he is held by the public. A 
orresponden 6 rat the Kalpa ‘aru writes :—Despite his present anxieties and 
nish ae rtunes, > Tilak did not fail to take a prominent part in this year’s Ganpaii 
feat nin i Pe ‘He was present at various functions connected with the 
feat val, and sore lectures himself or. presided at lectures delivered by others. 
His lis, persec ro be  Goyernment on various occasions has served but to increase 
ls arity. and to. -him in the estimation of the public. Persecution and 

ry. a Ui to be the common lot of heroes and martyrs.] : 
ere J he | be Sit Tam . bu ra ap poeh designed by a Bombay architect of 
Se PE OS"? eee sage ty, but he a not engaged to supervise 
the oonstructioz he a the. owner preferred to do this duty 
self. No qualified person was in charge of the 
WORK, and the & mspection on the part of tbe Munici- 
= pality az a -. a that nr mprovement, cede was limited to 
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the correctness of the plans and the thickness of the walls, Finally, the crash 
came with the loss of five lives, and Bombay is astounded to find at the end of 
@ protracted trial that nobody is guilty.......... Thata building should be erected 
in the city without some person being regarded as legally responsible for its 
safety is a reproach to our administration. To impose upon the Municipality 
or the Improvement Trust the duty of supervising buildings would involve a 
large increase in their staff and expenditure. House-owners have no right to 
gratuitous inspection at the cost of the city. To fix the responsibility for a 
building during construction is only a part of the legislative work that has now 
to be carried out. The responsibility must be borne by some individual so long 
as the building endures, otherwise it would be impossible to secure a system of 
periodical inspections of inhabited buildings......... The certificate of a qualified 
architect should protect a house-owner against the result of accidents, provided 
the date thereof was not too remote, while if in the enquiry the certificate 
proved to be false, the signatory thereto, if alive, would have to explain.” 


16. ‘* While the jury in the ngs Np et case were expected by the 

ae prosecution, and perhaps a section of the public, to 
Soot; fede Prekisk (38), convict Judah Shalom and Sitaram Luxmon, they 
17th Sept., Eng. cols.; Jém- have convicted the Municipality and the Improve- 
e-Jamshed (20), 18th Sept, ment Trust. This verdict seems to represent 
or native opinion, which, though at first furious 
against the responsible builders, inclined subsequently towards making 
others also to a certain extent sharers in the blame. Negligence presupposes 
knowledge of consequences, but insufficient attention paid to them. What 
is done out of ignorance cannot be punished as negligence, though we may 
be inclined to be as angry with the one as with the other. When experts 
disagree as to the cause of the collapse of a building, it cannot be expected that 
laymen should have the requisite knowledge to prevent it. A shrewd man of 
business like Sitaram could not have knowingly wasted his money on a house 
which was bound to come down even before it was completed. Hither tenants 
should be wise enough not to occupy huge buildings which have not been certi- 
fied by a competent person as fit for occupation, or Government, through the 
Municipality and the Improvement Trust, should, as recommended by the jury, 
ensure a better method of supervision. Though loss of life in this instance has 
not been avenged by incarceration, the prosecution will have borne more endur- 
ing fruit if the jury’s recommendation is acted upon.” [The Indu Prakdsh 
writes :— The recommendation made by the jury deserves to be carefully 
considered by the Government, the Municipality and the Improvement ‘rust. 
We think public safety will not be ensured unless Government frame and 
enforce stringent rules to ensure the strength and quality of the timber and 
other materials used in buildings.......... In short, the greatest possible care 
should be exercised to prevent such accidents. This is not the first time that 
we have met with such accidents, but Government have not as yet done 
anything to ensure the safety of the people in this respect. Let us hope that 
this will be the last of the series of similar catastrophes that have in recent years 
occurred in Bombay.’”? The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks. | 


17. “The Government Resolution upon the annual report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner for the Government of Bombay is con- 

Government Resolution on geived somewhat in a resentful spirit. The Sanitary 
the report of the Sanitary (Commissioner has spoken pretty freely in his report 
“Gooat it) sa Sept. on the insanitary conditions prevailing in the mofussil 
ti vie ’ and Government do not seem to have relished his 
remarks. Government admit that owing to successive 

and severe Dutbreaks of plague many local bodies have been burdened with heavy 


debts. But whilst recognising this, they do not seem to have fully recognised 


the responsibility that lies upon them and the Supreme Government in the 


matter. If the Government of India undertake the responsibility of rescuing 

the people from the dire consequences of famine, it is difficult to understand 

on what principle they can disown their responsibility in regard to a visitation 

which is not less disastrous and is besides more persistent, It does not seem to the 

Governor in Council that with the means at his disposal more could have been done 
cox 1051—5 | 
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ents than has been accomplished during the last 
ons are granted, that follows as a matter of course. 
| | s told that schemes of le y and drainage 
~miust’be consid ay on their merits, and all concerned are warned that 
- they should diaw up their proposals with due regard to financial possibilities. 
Government are not at present prepared to hold out any hope of any large 
measure of aid towards the execution of sucly schemes, The Bombay 
“Government. will never admit that their land revenue system is defect- 
ive or that their famine administration might have been rendered more prompt 
and efficient in certain places. In their present report they combat the view 
of the Sanitary Commissioner that famihe conditions had something to do with 
the preyalence of fever. They are rather disposed to think that it was a cold 
weather disease! In view of the general tone of the present resolution, the 
next annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner might fairly be expected to 
be less outspoken and more complimentary to Government.” 


18. Ifone were to look to the administration of the Forest Department 
he would be at a loss to know whether forest con- 
Comments on the working servation or increase of revenue is really the object 
of the Forest Depatment in simed at by the authorities of the Department. A 
the Thana District. 
~ Arunodaya (89), 13th Closer inquiry w ill, however, convince him that 
Sept. neither of these objects is properly secured by the 
oh | | present working of the Department. If we take 
cae Si? example of the Thana District, we shall find that forty or fifty years ago 
ooh the district boasted of a thickly planted forest area, but the coupe system 
4 recently introduced has nearly denuded the district of all forest growth. The 
authorities of the Department expected that by cutting down the trees in 
3 the different coupes in successive years they would secure a anal 
Bie forest growth in each coupe that was cleared, and that by the time they reached 
— the last coupe the first coupe would show -a full growth of new trees. But 
Bi this expectation has not been realised in practice. The coupes which were first 
Cleared have shown no signs of a fresh forest growth, the newly planted 
seedlings and saplings have not taken root and flourished and the area is 
almost as bare now as it was when the ¢oupes were first cleared. This 
means that there will, in course of years, be no forest area worth speaking of 
a. in the Thana District, nor will Government derive any revenue from the 
ee coupes which have once been cleared. House building operations must also 
. - _beeome more expensive in consequence of the failure of the local timber 
i -gupply. It is to be hoped that the Jattention of Government will be directed 
to prevent this prospective evil. 


a 2 ess The memorial which has been addressed to the local Government on 
an wat the question of promoting the experimental study of 
— “Alleged necessity of a economic botany .and scientific agriculture is an in- 


aputematic study er structive document. which will repay careful perusal. 


C-Gajardts (16), 18th h Sept. ly Stteeeess The importance of developing the agricul- 
, cols. tural resources of the people along more scientific 
and practical lines cannot be gainsaid. The memo- 
rialists'< poiit out how the Governments of some of the most advanced 
—. have devoted their resources to the scientific study of agriculture, 
dit sen mn sige eo of useful agricultural information, establishment of botanical 
garden: _ with herbariums and laboratories and the maintenance of 
mental stations..........-In the Bombay Presidency importance of 
2 “ps a on horticultural and botanical studies has been recognised 
time. But'the work has been left to private societies which have 

_ Yeceived “more or’‘less aid from Government. The efforts on the part of 
«Ge _ “a 6 : iat ere for long ‘marked by want of continuity and scientific method 
as well ‘as by ‘th comes jopular co-operation. Since 1890, however, an 
officer practically ‘qualified to direct’ he ere work has been employed 

si ent.” ‘There’ are two experimental farms near Poona and two 
_ Se Srujarat, * ‘where ‘practical agricultural — iments are carried out 
By ‘the “sul Oordin: te s air. ‘ander’ ‘the’ Palreotion of ‘that: officer......5..4 
‘Pie’ principal defect ‘of “the: Bom bay ‘agate is ‘ the neanns of ‘its 
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departmental organisation on the scientific side. What is necessary is 
competent scientific advice and direction, and that can be provided o 

if botanical and chemical studies which are so essential to the fu 
development of the economic resources of the country are prosecuted on 
scientific lines. But not one purely re worker is employed in 
this Presidency, and those employed by the Government of India are 
obviously unable to study systematically the products and processes with 
which Bombay agriculturists are concerned. The next defect in the Bombay 
system is that departmental experiments are not supplemented by expe- 
riments conducted by private land-owners, and if this could be arranged, 
the departmental stations which are, moreover, insufficient in number would 
be in a position to enlarge the scope of their usefulness. The svheme, as set 
forth in the memorial, is not chimerical. It obviously emanates from the 
brain of some one connected with the Agricultural Department. If the right 
kind of men could be found for developing its scientific side, and money could 
be spared for the establishment and adequate equipment of botanical gardens 
and laboratories, very fruitful results might be expected in the near future. 
But if the scheme is allowed to degenerate into routine because of the lack 
of scientific zeal and talent, the experiment might end ina disastrous failure 
and an inexcusable waste of public money.” 


20. ‘There are free grazing grounds specially reserved for the cattle of 
every village from time immemorial. But the 


Alleged desire on the part British Government wishes to appropriate these lands - 


of Government to appropriate and to let them out for cultivation. What are the 
the free grazing grounds : 
attached to villages. people to do under these circumstances? In a 
Pratod (128), 14th Sept. | certain village known as Kelve Agar in the Thana 
District Government, it is said, wish to let 300 acres 
of land, forming part of the free grazing ground of the village, for cultivation. 
The people of the village have publicly protested against the proposed step 
and we await with interest the decision of the authorities in the matter. It 
does not at all behove Government to seem desirous of obtaining revenue from 


such petty and insignificant sources. 


21. Itis proposed to build a Leper Asylum at Thana out of the benefaction 
ae _ promised by a wealthy shettia, but the site chosen for 
Protest against the site the Asylum is objectionable, inasmuch asthe Asylum, 
selected for a proposed Leper. © built th 5 olin 3 t+ ses 
Asylum at Thana. if built upon the proposed site, is apt to prove injurious 
Arunodaya (89), 18thSept. to public health. It is notorious that leprosy is a 
contagious disease, and it is by no means desirable 
that an institution for housing lepers should be in close proximity to the town. 
A petition has been submitted to Government in the matter by certain in- 
habitants of 'I'hd4na and it is to be hoped that in deference to the wishes of the 
petitioners a less objectionable site for the proposed Asylum will eventually be 
selected. ‘The present site is on the new Navapada road, which is only a furlong 
from the Thdna Railway Station. The town of Thana is showing signs of 
expansion in the direction of Navapada and it is in every way undesirable that the 
Leper Asylum should be built on the proposed site. Through the folly of the 
local Municipality, the inhabitants of Thana have already been subjected to a 
standing nuisance in the shape of the bone factory which is situated quite close 
to the town, and it is to be hoped that another nuisance in the shape of the 
proposed Leper Asylum will not be allowed to be created to their’ standing 
discomfort, ee a lua 
Legislation. ere | 
22. ‘The Official Secrets Bill has been universally condemned in the 
a - Indian Press, and it was time that the Government 
nt Bon rye yee withdrew it altogether and re-introduced it in another 
tek thie. ok, Pi) St Jess objectionable form. It is necessary that the 
6 eA $5.3 sections objected, to should be shorn of their one- 
sided, tyrannical and absolutely un-English character, unless Lord Curzon’s 
Government contemplates, in the exuberance of its abominably ; repressive 
policy, that the administration of the country should, in future, ke conducted 
on ‘the lines of the ' Government in. Russia.. At. present ¢heong, redeeming 


. he 
nike 


feature of . British Indian rule is the comparative freedom and justice of its 
administration. . But if in future freedom is only to be another name for galling 
fetter “ahd justice for legalised despotism, thesooner this outward difference 
‘between the methods of the Russian and the British Governments is removed 
the better. At any rate, Indians, then, will labour under no delusion as to 
the character of the British raj. So let the raj declare itself without putting 
} any artificial mask or dissimulating veil. And let also the raj declare by 
se that the Press will be abolished in India save the section of it which 
the raj may favour or patronize.’’ 


x. li : 


23. “ We can hardly congratulate Government upon its latest manifesta- 

tion of legislative activity in the shape of the Official 

mramvedte (7), 15th Sept. Seorete Bill. It sastalaky does an reflect credit 

upon any administration that its stock of secrets should increase, and that 

actual penal legislation should be deemed necessary to prevent their divulgence. 

As for the people against whom such legislation is aimed, we think it would 

be an innocent statement to make that a growing desire on their part to 

acquaint themselves with administrative secrets may be taken as an indication, 

in a sense, of their political advancement. Wedo not mean to encourage a 

eral desire on the part of the people to violate any law existing or prospective 

in regard to official secrets, but we may observe that a policy of extending 

the scope or strengthening the operation of an Official Secrets Act is bound to 

stimulate a corresponding desire on the part of the people to pry more than 

ever into the purda of a bureaucratic administration, for, as we all know, 

the more forbidden the fruit, the greater becomes its charm and attraction....... 

We can fully appreciate the necessity of the military secrets of a Government 

being as much safeguarded as possible. But we cannot do the same with 

| regard to the secrets of the civil administration! In fact, it is our firm 

ag conviction that the best ordered Government is that which has as few official 

is secrets as possible, for the existence of every such secret is proof positive of 

“a a plague spot in the administration. It shows that the interests of the rulers 

ee the ruled are not identical, and that the rulers have evidently a motive 

for secrecy and a desire to do things behind the backs of the Riis A 

policy avowedly contemplating a culture of official secrets in the civil depart- 

ments is, in a country like India, bound to create suspicion in the minds of the 

people... -+» dtishard to see how such a Bill was called for, or how it can be 

= by the experience of Government since the passing of the Official 
crets Act of 1889.” 


es. 24, “The Bill introduced to safeguard official secrets will have far-reaching 
at consequences.......... The Official Secrets Act of 1889 
<m - Native Opinion (35), 16th has not been found to be wanting. The interests of 
Sept., Eng. cols. the State have been sufficiently safe-guarded thereby, 

~ and the present Amendment Bill is therefore super- 
fiuous. The Bill aims at widening thescops of the original Act and making 
a provisions more stringent............. The most objectionable feature of the 

is that the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code have been done 

away within framing it. The Police can arrest any suspected person without a 

rant from the Magistrate, Another most rigid provision is that all the 
yifences under the Bill are made non-bailable........... We wonder how Lord 
urzon has allowed such a retrograde Bill to be introduced. A Councillor of 
autocratic tendencies may try to.induce a Viceroy to sound the death-knell of 
the liberty of the Press, but is it not the clear duty of the responsible head of 
the administration to weigh his counsel properly and see that no ground is left 
| us lt public for complaint? Lord Curzon can easily foresee the disastrous 


its of the Bill, and people ‘haturally look to him for justi¢e.”’ 


at Be ** There may be need to ene serene under the Official Secrets Act 
Bik | ble non-bailable ‘when they relate to 
maf a into (14), 19th — y or naval affairs, but when we remember 


syvague the provisions of that Act are, we cannot 

5 that it will be harsh .to: treat the communication of information 
ee also. on the same:footing. The Act of 1889 provides 

| + ed perso — -holding. or having held an ofice under His 


a 
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Majesty, has lawfully or unlawfully either obtained possession of, or control 


over, any document, sketch, plan or model, or acquired any information, and at 
any time corruptly or contrary to his official duty communicates or attempts to 
communicate that document, sketch, plan, model, or information to any person 
to whom the same ought not, in the interest of the State, or otherwise in the 
public interests, to be communicated at that time, he shall be guilty of a breach 
of official trust. A public servant cannot always be expected to know what his 
‘official duty’ and the ‘public interest’ are, and a law which makes the 
arrest without warrant of a really innocent person possible must be expect- 
ed now and then to operate harshly. Apart from this, we do not know if the 
Honourable Mr. Arundel’s Bill contains any provision of which we should make 
a grievance. The proposal to apply certain sections to civil as well as to military 
and naval secrets will do no harm to any honest person. As the law stands at 
present, officials are punishable under the Act even if the information wrongfully 
divulged by them relates to civil affairs. But the only offence relating to such 
affairs which private persons can commit now under the Act is wrongfully 
to obtain information i an, office or other forbidden place. The sections which 
are to be extended to civil affairs refer to persons who are ‘entrusted in con- 
fidence by some officer under His Majesty’ with any information, and who 
‘wilfully and in breach of such confidence communicate the same when, in 
the interest of the State, it ought not to be communicated,’ It seldom happens 
that newspaper editors are entrusted with any information ‘in confidence’ : 
they may be entrusted with secrets by a breach of confidence, and hence 
the application of these provisions to civil affairs, in the same manner as they 
are applicable to military and naval affairs, is not likely to jeopardise the 
personal liberty of journalists......... [tis a misconception to suppose that under 
Mr. Arundel’s Bill an accused person is presumed to be guilty of wrongful 
intention until he proves the contrary. Mr. Arundel wishes to avoid the question 
of intention, and to substitute in its place the question whether the accused 
person had ‘lawful authority or permission’ to do the acts referred to in the 
Bill. Ifa man is charged with travelling on a railway without a ticket, the 
burden of proving that he had a ticket ison him. If a man is charged with 
doing certain things without lawful authority or permission, the burden of 
proving that he had the authority or permission must be onghim. There can 
be no perpetration of a legal scandal in such a provision.’’ 


26. Although the existing Official Secrets Act was passed in 1889 by 
Lord Lansdowne at a Simla session of the Supreme 

Kesart (111), 15th Sept. TY eciglative Council in defiance of public opinion, not 
a single offence under the Act has been reported during the last fourteen 
years! It is, therefore, difficult to understand why the authorities should 
have taken it into their head to extend the provisions of the existing Act 
and to make the measure more stringent and comprehensive at the sacrifice 
of the liberty of the people. It is said by some that the publication 
in the columns of the Z’ribune of Lahore of the details of the incident 
rethe refusal of the Dogras to draw some meat vans must have induced 
the Government to introduce the present Bill, Others urge, on the other hand 
that the revelations which have appeared at an inopportune moment in certain 
Anglo-Indian journals about Lord Curzon’s diplomatic overtures in respect of 
Kdshmir and ‘hibet must be held accountable for the introduction of the Bill. 
The publication of certain secret circulars re the increased employment of 
Europeans and Eurasians in certain departments of the public service is 
supposed by a few others io be the origin of the measure. Whatever be the 
true explanation of the matter, it cannot be denied that the Biil is a fair indi- 
cation of the increasing secrecy and suspicion which at present characterise the 
administration. Nobody questions the expediency of guarding naval and 
military secrets with jealousy, but we {ail to see why Government should be so 
solicitous about the secrecy of matters relating to the civil administration. 
When it is proclaimed on a thousand occasions that the end and aim of British 
policy is to promote the welfare of the people, why should the administration be 
shrouded in an atmosphere of secrecy ? Does this not amount to an admission 
by Government that there is something rotten in their administration. ‘The 
Bill entirely reverses the fundamental principle of criminal legislation 
that an accused person isto be held innoceat until the contrary is proved. 
There is again no clear explanation anywhere in the Bill of what an official 
secret. is. he Bill has already been read for the first time at Simla, but 
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given sufficient time to the public to criticise 
en up for the second reading at Calcutta. We do 
Hie eriticism will be successful in modifying its general 
_ —- haracte at becomes law in its present shape, Lord Curzon's regime 
iia © CO! slauieday to have surpassed the regime of Lord Lytton in 
i. hy of. once and repressive: legislation. [Several other papers of the 
week: make adverse comments on the Bill and consider its imam as calou- 
lated to restrict their independence. |] 


a ~~ 97. “The Bombay Government has prepared a new Bill to settle the Khoti 
question. The public could not have forgotten that 


: an So Eibelt Pa iin attempts were.made, about three years ago, to settle 


Sept,; Eng. cols. what Government believe to be the difficulties arising 
| out of the present system of Khoti tenure in a way 
which the interests most affected did not approve of, and that the Secretary of 
State ultimately intervened with the result the proposed measure had to be 
shelved. In the new Bill attempts have been made, in more than one direction, 
to do away with some of the more objectionable features of the original draft, 
but it also contains further modifications which might once again raise a 
storm and prevent its being made acceptable to the parties concerned. It no 
doubt embodies some novel and ingenious suggestions which, though quite 
harmless from the official point of view, both the Khoti and the tenant might 
look upon as little short of positively obnoxious. Before the measure is made 
acceptable, it will have to undergo considerable modifications, and it remains 
to be seen how far the authorities are prepared to accept amendments that 
might be proposed by the unofficial members and the public with a view to 
safe-guarding interests which are likely to be adversely affected by it.”’ 


| 28. In Khoti villages in the Konkan the amount of Government 

K4l (107), 18th Sept demand for each village is fixed, but the rent recov- 

; Pp’ ered by the Khot from his tenants fluctuates with 

the state of the harvest annually. In good years the Khot takes more from 

his tenants and in bad years he contents himself with less, This practice is in 

conformity with the old system of land tenure which prevailed in India in pre- 

British days, but he British Government have introduced in its stead a system 

me. of periodic settlements. It is but natural that they should desire its exten- 

a sion even to Khoti villages so far as the demand of the Khot from his tenants is 

a concerned. Government wish to interfere with the dealings between Khots and 

their tenants out of philanthropic motives, because they think that the former are 

ae unscrupulous in their exactions from their tenants, and are desirous of putting a 

| stop to such a pernicious system. Government had introduced a Khoti Bill with 

this object some years ago, but it was withdrawn as it provoked a good deal of 

a atin But as Government are past masters in the art of skilfully gaining 

ee eir object without offending any one’s susceptibilities, they have now brought 

an ~forth another Bill in a modified shape. The main principle underlying this 

ae ~ new measure is that Government wil! interfere only in cases where there is an 

actual complaint from a tenant against the undue exactions of the Khot. The 

‘tenants should have, as a matter of fact, no ground for complaint against a 

‘system under which the Khot’s demand is strictly regulated by the actual outturn 

of their crops, The British system of periodic settlements would have been 

‘an ideal one, if there had been any guarantee about the character of the seasons 

So long as no such guarantee exists the tenants must not complain if they are 
2 to pay in Preperon to the crop-yield. 


Wis 2@ 


HUunicipalities. 


3 Plague is pep on the increase in Broach and the recent heavy 
vee ownpour of rain in the city has only served to add 
“ene in 2. Broach and the +5 its virulence. The infection is not confined to 
ea, 19th particular localities, but bas spread generally over 
Le ped nie town. The public mind is in a state of 
Boudh monjaccount of the epidemic, but it is to be 
om. regretted: at the local Municipality does not shake 
yand take t measures for arresting 
p that our civic fathers bestirred them- 


—— tg Broach Samdchdr 


and the Din Mani write in a similar strain. The latter paper suggests that the 
Broach Municipality should publish a daily return of plague deaths in the city 
in addition tothe general mortality return. The Swadesh Bandhu writes :-— 
Plague has broken out afresh in several vijlages in the Kaira District, but 
it is to be regretted that the authorities concerned do not appreciate the gravity 
of the situation and take measures to check the spread of the disease. Past 
experience shows that medical inspection of incoming passengers and the 
segregation of the sick are efficacious measures for combating the disease, and we 
hope that no further time will be lost in adopting these measures throughout 
the District. | 3 
30. The Khdndesh Chitragupta remarks that mismanagement prevails 
ind hte Ue in the affairs of almost ali the Municipalities in the 
administration of the Munj- hdndesh District, and that such mismanagement is 
cipalities in the Khdindesh generally traceable to the want of honesty and effici- 


District. Onitragupia CUCY im the Municipal Secretaries. The paper next 
Ah@ndesh utragupta ; ° 
(112), 13th Sept. proceeds to pass an almost sweeping condemnation on 


the Government officers in the district, who, it says, 
are ready to commit all sorts of irregularities for illicit gratification or out of 
pure whim. It despairs of any improvement in the present situation because 
it remarks that it is so very difficult to secure evidence for substantiating any 
allegations against officials and Municipal authorities. ‘The people, it concludes, 
can do nothing under these circumstances but to resign themselves to the situa- 
tion with philosophic calm. 


31 “One wishes that sanitation had received greater attention at the hands 
of the Hyderabad Municipality. We can unhesitatin gly 
Pe Pras yo tre = say that for the last twelve months or so the state of 
Prabhég (44), Sth Nok, Hyderabad has been very dirty, roads, streets and 
Eng. cols. drains havingall been woefully neglected. When the 
plague is upon us, night-soil is found deposited in 
many a street. Times out of number have people complained against this 
nasty practice of the dhangis, but with little effect, We put it to those to 
whom our civic destinies have been entrusted whether such a thing would be 
possible if they were to take even a tithe of the interest expected from 
them in the welfare of the town.......... Our sole object is to rouse our cit 
fathers to their sense of duty and move them to atone for their past neglect by 
doing all in their power now toremove such conditions as are known to make 
the course of the plague easy.......... The plague hospital is another means by 
which the virulence of the plague may be mitigated. If the hospital is 
made attractive in every way, patients are bound to avail themselves of it.......... 
In these and many other ways the Municipality can minimise the evil, and it 
is earnestly to be hoped that it will not fail to do its duty at this critical time,” 


32. ‘ We desire to invite the attention of the local Municipal authorities to 

the present state of the public roads inthe city. With 

_ Condition of public roads the exception of only a few, the roads are, to say the 

MM we and the local east, in an abominable state at present......... Even 

oi Be dhe (2 the Richey Road, which is the main road leading from 
ja Bandhu (24), 13th . ; Certs cate 

Sent.. Eng. cols. the railway station to the Bhadra, is literally covered 

over with mud. We are not surprised at this, for 

some of the roads in the City have not been as well metalled as they should 

have been. This is possibly due to the policy of unwise economy to which the 

late Municipal President clung with a tenacity worthy of a better cause, It 

appears that the present head of the Municipality has got a heritage of this 

policy, but in our opinion the sooner he throws it off the better it will be both 

for himself and the public at large.” 


> . Native States 


33. ‘ We place little reliance on those deft paragraphs, obviously inspired, 
which have very recently appeared in the columns 

The Government of India of some of our contemporaries, suggesting with sweet 
o— Naa annexation of neha ge ae se hegy aoe ney of 
- Kadan.¢ Hind (2 h shmir is only a myt ext, it is naively hinted 

Sen ure ocls ° that practically Kashmir is already British? This 
| indeed, will be news,.at any rate, to the Indian Press 
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‘not be ‘so to. those in the confidence of the precious 
ir be already a British Province to all intents and 
doe ‘tet the Government of India at once proclaim that fact urbé 
rb Band 1us effectually silenge those critics who, in spite of diplomatic 
= of cial, communiques, still continue to speak of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment of India as regards that province which is deemed by its military 
advisers to be of the highest strategic importance.......... It should never be 
forgotten that.in the world of diplomacy, Oriental or Occidental, they know too 
tell how to feel the pulse of the public on a delicate question of State. In 
Continental diplomacy there is the baloon de essai, either through a newspaper 
correspondent, special or ordinary, or through some mouthpiece popularly 
believed to have intimate relations with the ruling authorities. When some- 
thing has to be done which it is known will create popular excitement or 
arouse popular indignation, the diplomats at head-quarters are astute enough 
to first try this essaying of the diplomatic baloon to find out how the public 
a will take it. If it be found that popular feeling is strong or indignant the 
eS baloon is at once withdrawn: till some other convenient opportunity or till 
“ee some other cunning device is considered and made ready for action while 
the public mind is dormant. The Government, after such a test, bravely 
comes out and turns the table upon the original authors of the rumour or canard 
or gossip, by whatever name it is called, by a flat contradiction. Then 
the original authors eat humble pie in public. In private they all laugh at this 
humbug, because they know that they were the very instruments employed 
by the Government to float the baloon. It is, indeed, a most discreditable 
game, unworthy of the name of a Government. But all the same Governments 
are human and subject to all the vilest infirmities and vices which are in- 
séparable from humanity. So they are never ashamed to practise the trick 
| on an innocent and unsuspecting public whenever it suits their purpose, 
This Continental device in diplomacy is perfectly familiar to the Foreign Office 
em of the Government of India. And, despite all the naive explanations now 
ae offered through the columns of the officialised press, Anglo-Indian and Indian, 
oe it may be reasonably presumed that in the matter of this contemplated annex- 
ation of Kashmir, the rumour was in reality the diplomatic baloon de essai sent 
uP on high to feel the Indian pulse. But having found out that such a piece 
political unrighteousness was strongly ~esented, it was easy enough to 
give it a flat contradiction and confound the rumour-tellers, Who these were 
ht be easily inferred. The contradiction is given and the Government 
ae poses before the ignorant world as a Government of all that is justice and 
a. righteousness! Butthe smaller and knowing world shakes its head as if to say 
= © it‘is aware of what the horse-play means, who the hypocrites are, and whence 
the rumours originated. If, as is now alleged, Kashmir lies in the hollow 
of the Government’s hand, why does it not proclaim the fact from the 
house-tops without the extraneous assistance of irresponsible mouthpieces ? 
eo “Evidently, if we are to assume that the statement is correct, it logically follows 
>  ~ “that there has been some secret treaty with Kashmir by which the Maharaja 
"> +™ has already bartered away his province! Is that so?......... It should be 
"= ~»-~—s rémembered in this connection that the contradiction has appeared only in the 
Pioneer, whether with the authority of the Government or without it has never 
been told. Iti is, therefore, all the more incumbent on the Government now to 
ee as openly and unreservedly as it can what the true situation as 
| is Kashmir is, _ Is it secretly annexed already? Has the Maharaja been 
= sretly fon elled to barter it away outright or lease it in perpetuity as the 
or Nizam leased the Berars ?” 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


35. “It may be in the recollection of our readers that, in addition to 
sii ial the sentence of 18 months’ imprisonment, Tilak was 
5c niee and thd Poona fined Rs. 1,000. A short while after his conviction 
Daily Telegraph (2), 18th @0d sentence by the Special Magistrate, Tilak 
Sept. was admitted to bail by the Sessions Judge. Mr. 
2 Clements, however, issued a warrant for recover- 
ing the fine and sent it to the Police authorities for execution. ‘The latter had 
gome doubts as to its legality, and therefore returned it to the Magistrate in 
order to have the point cleared. Mr. Clements, the Special Magistrate, ordered 
its execution in spite of the superior Court’s orders about Tilak’s release on 
bail; atid yesterday the Police went to Tilak’s house and showed him the 
warrant, ‘Tilak objected to pay on the plea of the illegality of the warrant. 
The Police thereupon attached a drawer-which contained Rs, 1,000 in currency 
hotes in the presence of a punch and in this manner recovered the amount 
of the fine, We understand that Tilak intends to move the District 
Magistrate of Poona against the action of the Police in recovering tbe amount 
of the fine,” 


36. The Kesari publishes brief accounts of public Ganpati celebrations held 
_ at the following places in and out of the Presidency:— 
cee of Se cee Yevatmal (Berar), Badhvani (Central India), Dehra 
the Presidency, . Dun, Aurangabad, Akola, Satara, Bassein, Ahmedabad, 
Kesari (111), 15th Sept. Baroda, Dwarka, Devas, Dhar, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Dongargad, Badnera, Amraoti, Nagpur, &c. Kirtans,. 
puran readings and lectures are stated to have formed part of the programmes. 
of the various celebrations, In a few cases there weredinners to Brahmins: 
and rewards were given to melas, ‘The paper expresses its gratification 
that the celebrations went off without a hitch at all the places named 
above, except Aurangabad and Nagpur. At Aurangabad the paper learns. 
that the Police stopped the music with the Ganpati procession on the last day of 
the festival, and that at Nagpur the local Muhammadans objected to the playing: 
of music in front of their Masjid, and the Police had to escort the procession with. 
loaded guns in order to enable the processionists to pass the Masjid without. 
stopping their music. The paper understands that when the Hindus of Nagpur 
asked for a similar concession the next day to take the remaining Ganupatis for 
immersion, it was refused to them and that they have postponed the procession 
in- consequence until such time as they are able to obtain the permission 
applied for. 


S. G. JAYAKAR, 


Acting Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th September 1903, 
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Collectors.and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are a8 stated; what 
action, tf any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j 1S 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. . 
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66 | Navs4ri*Prakash ... = «| Navea@ri.... coo] = D00 ae ---| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 eve _ 800 
67 | Nure Elam ove ee+/ Bombay ... -».| Monthly... w.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 - 600 
68 | Ny4yadarshak ... eee} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
aa ‘ wis Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
69 | Praja Mitra o00 ---| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 275 
70 | Praja Pokar oe eo Surat... --| Weekly ... ---| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee fee 400 
71 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... — i: eee .»-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
Bania) ; 37. 
72 | Punch Dand eee vs, he ee ma a ee --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
1 42. 
73 |Samsher Bahadur... | Ahmedabad ...| Do. .  ...| Savdibhai Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak| 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
74 |Sdnj Vartamaén ... -++| Bombay ... eee] Daily oe .«-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
75 | Sind Vartaman ... -e+| Karachi ... eee] Weekly ove a onsece one 
76 | Stri Bodh ... coe ~ oe ae ee+| Monthly --+| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
77 |Surat Akhbér .. ...| Surat... oe Weekly...  ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;48 ... | 300 
78 Svadesh Bandhu ... ---| Mahudha eos} DO, — ove ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
: 30. 
79 | Vishvadarshan ... ---| Kaira 4, =e ar -e-| Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu Deccanij 1,487 
Br@hman) ; 36. 
HInpt. 
80 | Pandit... cee ae} Poona se. ee) Weekly oo ---| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
8] | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... ecel’ -DOe nee .-.| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
, char. Brahman) ; 38. , 
KANARESE. 
82 | Digvijaya ... ee ree) Gadag ... ---| Weekly... | ...| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
7 se (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. 3 
83 | Hubli Patra see + Hubli .... | Do. 4... - ees} Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
ie see Brahman) ; 32. 
84 | Karnatak Vritta ... | Dharwar ot Be des ..[(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
7 | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
; (2) Anndcharya Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | f | (Deshasth Brahman) ; o4. | z 
g5 | Loki Bandhu .... | Do. +  .-/ Do, ... «| Gurur#o Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 40. _ 7 a 
9g | Loka Mitra ve  ove| Haveri (Dhédr-; Do.. ... ... ...,| Gundo. Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 
| war Brahman) ; 27. : 
gy | Rajahansa... «| Dharwar «>| Do. © se eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathér; Hindu (Kar-} 76 
héda Brahman); 40. = Byhce 
g8 | Rosik Ranjini ... ...,Gadag ... «| Do. .... | Gaurishankar Rimprasid; Hindu (Kano 200 
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Br&éhman) ; 40. 
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Edition, } Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


4 : 10 , » . | Lhéna 4. see} Weekly ... ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan{ 300 
oy Ae ae St ee es Bréhman) ; 59. ; 
eee} Dhulia ... «| Do. oe  o| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth| 200 


Breéhman) ; 30. 


: (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 46. | 
Dbulia ... me oe” ae »--| Bhau Réoii Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
oo Brahman) ; 25. 
ae a aN | ere ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Bra4hman) ; 52. 
Vengurla | Do. ...  '...| Ramkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
; | Bréhman) ; 26. | 


fy ge 
= 
x 


iy | Ratndgiri scol Be 000 .-.| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 400 
yee ...| Belgaum... ee? BS: “eee ees “— Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
a -+-| Bombay ...| Monthly ««s| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,000 
ep as (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
ee. ove} TAsgaon ... ...| Weekly ... .«»| Re&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
Be . ghasth Brahman) ; 37. 
sett soot Ohikodi 2... < 0) Do. a «| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
Berry piwen Brihman) ; 38. 
gee ees} Chipiun wo. a: ee ee ..., Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
oe Brahman) ; 37. : 
eee ees} Belgaum oe ee eae eee} ADATi Rémchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 600 
aa ae 41. 
Press igt SE |... vos oe ee ee «| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Ree rdhman) ; 38. 
sh ae ...| Kolhapur ‘in DA ens .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
> Oa | seni » Riyeuhe Prabhu); uate 
eg oss] Erandol.e. § ++, Doe ... «| Mahadev P&ndurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
a eye | (eshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
Ege tee e-+| Dharwar a aoe ee ...| Rao S4heb Antédji Bémchandra J oglekar ; 800 
*, rae Hindu (Chitpaéwan Brfhman) ; 55. 
2 ae \ee] Kolhapur “a on es. ses yom a Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
BiOk ko 4. man); 38 
ia os oof Thana ... cee} Dow ove .».| Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu aes nes 800 
ieee | _Brahman); 39. | 
pe ROT Se | Ahmednagar ., Do. oe ..| K4shinsth Bahirdv Limaye ; Hindu ‘(Chit- 100 
Bt ge a | _ péwan Brahman); 60. 
- AB] ++ Poona ... «| Do. ... «| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 2,200 
SOREN Sake a wan Brahman) ; 73. : 
OE A aoe | Th#na ... wa 2 ae e+.| Trimbak A’bAji Rije; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Rn oe Be) Prabhu) ; 39. 
tas PS. | aah ee-| Poona ... ae ae a ese) Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 5,400 
aes ep ed | (Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
» 208- " oe = vee] Shol&pur col es aes «| Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
 . gig Brahman ;- 44. : 
108 . Poonaees ene me on »».| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
aol vase Bradbman) ; 36. 
Ne 2 1 Bombay... ...| Monthly .».| Krishnaji N 4rdyan Athle; ; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
ey | Brahman) ; 48. ee 
; ae : Poona ... we.) Weekly oe. »e.| Dal Ga har Tilak, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 14,000 


uh 8 


nes Feadeneng Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha 150 . 
3 | 


| Kashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwanj500—900 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


oe Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
apetis! _— n) ; 42. 


nes do. eve} 1,250 
yt he ve. Narsappa ae Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ../ — 100 


Yashvant ° Hari Kale; ; Hindu wma prin: 450 
Bréhman) ; 27. ! 


| 
Viehnu Rimelandve Vitepactcart Hinde 8s 
hastha Brébman); 49. : 
an 2); 3 Kukde; “Hindu (Deshseth} 990 Cs 
Kesha Limaye ; 3. Hindu. _(Chitpéoran 150 
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Name of Publication. 
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rt) . 


No. Where published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. 
125 | Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon snd Weekly coe ...|Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| ! Brdhman) ; 37. | 
126 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... wt a 1 ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 900 
Brahman) ; 38. 
125 | Prabodh Ratna’ ... vee| DOTBL — cee | Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
Preted 4c oe --o| Islampur oe] Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Néréyan CKashalkar; Hindu 800 
cag : (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. | 
129 | Réghav Bhushan... aii A. sul ce ee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
130 | Satya Mitr’ ae ...| Malegaon ie oe coe — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarhti Jain) ; 175 
| 5. 
181 | Satyi Shodhak ... woo| Ratnagiri od. BO sa ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitpdwan 850 
Brdhman) ; 67. 
132 |} Shahu Vijay _... “a ow te peel ee tes -«+| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 500 
133 | Sholdpur Samachar ee.| Sholépur id Se ae »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 _..... 375 
184 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda a ee ees ee Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 7 
135 | Shri Shahu ove woo] SAtATA co = cor, DO. eve nee sine a Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
196 | Shubh Suchak ... oy eee ee a ...| Vishnu Ndréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
; Brahman) ; 30. 
137 |Sumant ... ee oc) RTOG cos soot ~DOx see «oo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Br&éhman) ;. 33. 
138 | Sudarshan... ae eoo| Ahmednagar ..., Do. 4. .es| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Brahman) ; 36. | 
139 | Sudhékar ... wa eee ae et I oe ses —— Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp’wan} 400 
Brahman) ; 43. : 3 
140 | Udyamotkarsh ... vee) DOMDBY eee ae) a ae ...| Ganesh Naréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
141 | Vartadarsh ase seid SL a0 a ae .».| Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
| 24, | 
142 | Vidya Vilas = ...| Kolhapur 2 om ... shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-' 600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
1438 | Vidy4rthi... an ..| Nandurbar ...| Do. .. — ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 25. 
144 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Bombay... .-.| Monthly... w.| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni. eee 600 
(2) R&mkrishna Raghun4th Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréihman). 
145 | Vrittaser ... oes asst Wn. ooe| Weekly .., ...| uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
146 | Vritta Sudha eee soe] DAtALA cee a a ff wee} Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Zn Brahman); 38. 
147 | Vydp4ri ... eee 1 ee Sine a EM ...| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. ' 
148 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karéchi.,. ...| Weekly... «e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
149 | Muir-ul-Islam .. pee oe, | Ue ooo} Dow 4... oee| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; ae 
: 65. | 
150 | Sind Sudhar ae ee eee iol Ee ee ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 __... 500 
151 | Sookree... wn int eee a ee ee ---| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bunia); 42 __.., 400 
Urpo. | : 
152 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ...| Monthly oe “ent 3 a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
Sea (Sunni); 32. - 
153 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... | Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;)  .., 
7 a, Muhammadan. 
154, | Eombay Punch Bahddur.| Do. ... .«..| Do. .. — ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrahk;} 1,500 
» Muhammadan ; 49. 
155 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar oad | ee eee} Daily 00 ae Do. do. rar 400 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESB. 
| Chandrika... see «| Bagalkot wee] Weekly wee eee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshast 150 
us | | Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
157 |Siddheshvar =§ «» ion) aa “a a a — 4m Shivaji Powdr ;’Hindu (Mar&tha); 135 
, Be ce | | 


—— — R&jurkar; Hindu 


od Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 350 


«| Fortnightly’... Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdéda 450 
a. ( 


oe ..| Bombay... ses} Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 eve”. 700 


‘are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above- 
‘kets after the riame. 


vee vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ey. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
out, and the short a (A = @ in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


t that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it do indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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ar gre 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = ‘ 
| ; 
ENGLISH. 
3a | Hyderabad Journal...; Hyderabad ...| Weekly ...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu 950 
(Amil) ; 37. 
3B } Indian Municipal] Bombay a: ...| John Wallace, C.H.,S. M, Rutnagur «| 1,000 
Journal. 
ANGLO-GUJABA'TI. | | 
14a Coronation Advertiser.| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly mee a 300 ' a 


URDU. 


| Habibul Akhbar 
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L.- '‘°* ie. Cheisbesiain: when sould not: be overthrown bya war, , ey come 

an to grief over the ‘dear loaf.’ Mr. Balfour’s-posi- 

Ministerial crisisin Eng- tion is not quiteintelligible, His compromise . has 
tenho Oebinc. «Proved too good to satisfy either party. But what 
”” Voice of Tait: (14), 26th exactly his negotiations would cover isa mystery. The 
Sept. Conservatives : are tired of Mr. Brodrick; they think 
he is too weak for them. That seems to be. the 

reason why he is believed to have been selected for the India Office. If he had 
not committed himself on any Indian question, his docility, out of place perhaps 
at the War Office, would have answered the needs of his new station, especially | 
when he has a strong Viceroy to deal with in India. But he has gone too far 
on the question of India’s contribution to the military equipment of the Empire 
to inspire us with the hope that he would safeguard the interests of this 


country.” 


2. “ Political events in England seem to be hastening towards a crisis, and 
their course in the next few days will be watched with 
the keenest interest throughout the Empire. Mr. 
Chamberlain has resigned. Mr. Ritchie’s position in 
the Cabinet, after the emphatic declaration of his views on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal policy, had become sufficiently anomalous and inconvenient. But why 
Lord George Hamilton has resigned is not quite clear. He has been known to 
be a tenacious placeman and why he was induced to resign is, indeed, a puzzle. 
His resignation will not cause much regret in India. Hamiltonian ignorance 
and Hamiltonian optimism have become proverbial expressions in this country, 
and his latest performance in the matter of military expenditure will not induce 
even a single tear over his resignation. But the cause for anyiety on the part 
of our countrymen is in no way removed. India was threatened with a Viceroy 
in the person of Mr. Brodrick. But now it is said that he will fill the vacancy 
caused by Lord George Hamilton’s resignation! We doubt if the change 
augurs any improvement so far as India is concerned. Lord Curzon, it is 
feared, might be called back to England to take some important office and thus 
strengthen the hands of the Cabinet, which will be weakened by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s resignation, This is not a very pleasant contingency to contemplate.”’ 


Gujarat; (16), 2Uth Sept., 
Eng. cols. 


3. ‘Wemust confess that Mr. Balfour is displaying an unsuspected reserve 
of strength and determination. He has taken his own 
line between the extremists on either side, and is, to 
day, really as well as nominally the master of the 
situation in English politics. Mr. Chamberlain has resigned because the Prime 
Minister is not prepared to force public opinion on the question of preferential 
treatment for the Colonies. We should have thought that the question of 
retaliation was a minor matter but for the fact that Mr, Ritchie has thought it 
necessary to sever his connection with the Ministry on that ground. It is 
satisfactory to know that there was something on which Lord George Hamilton 
would not give way, and, so far as India is concerned, the fiscal enquiry ought 
to be credited with sending the noble lord to his much-needed repose from the 
task of surrendering Indian interests. But, if Mr. Brodrick is to succeed him— 
but we shall not indulge in prophecy.” hs 


Indian Social _ Reformer 
(4), 20th Sept. 


4. ‘*The resignation of Lord George Hamilton must come upon India 

as an extremely agreeable surprise. His Lordship 

Resignation of Lord George has been at the helm of Indian affairs continuously 
—_— Secretary of State foe ia seven years, but at ot moonent during 
_ that long period could he be said to have enjoyed 

ms cca Ee India’s PB sc The people of India had n a 

over him, but they left no possible opportunity or method un for 
suggesting that he had better leave them alone and in more competent 
hands. In fact, it was often definitely and openly demanded by Indian. public 
ion that he should resign his post'if he could not serve ‘India ‘better 
han by. pandering to the whims and obeying the mandates of a Cab ine 
lous in its treatment of this eountry, t there seemed to be no hops 

of sieraplbs Hamilton showing eo — to Beira an office, ‘th 


4 U4 
: 
Says 


= ~—__.. duties of which he could’ not’ discharge: ‘with eredit to himself or justice to 
=> ‘India. The public opinion against Lord George may be said to have reached 
/ 4tsgenith -whien*he allowed himself like a booby to acquiesce in the unscrupulous 


ip ‘to make India pay a portion of the cost of the South African garrison. 
‘And we confess we had completely despaired of getting rid of this mill-stone of 
® Secretary of State round our neck. But we are indebted to Mr, Chamberlain 
‘for having afforded, by his new-fangled scheme of a Tariff Union, an opportunity to: 
Tord George Hamilton to leave the India Office. Any change of hands will pro- 
bably bea change for the better, unless, of course, Mr, Brodrick succeeds Lord 
_~ George, or the Conservative party has got in reserve still better specimens of 
exalted mediocrities or downright political failures, It is discourteous to part 
without a word of thanks from one with whom India was associated for good or 
for evil for‘so long a period ; but we can hardly recall to our mind even a single 
‘act of beneficial administration or enlightened statesmanship by which we could 
justify that word of thanks if uttered.” 


5. The most satisfactory feature, so far as India is concerned, of the 
present ministerial crisis in England is the resignation 

Kai (107): 26% vary Sep of Lord George Hamilton, who like an evil planet has 
ruled autocratically at the India Office for the last 

seven years and a half! His Lordship not having expressed any definite 
opinion of his own in connection with the present fiscal controversy, the reason 
of his resignation is involved in mystery, and many are the surmises indulged 
in on the subject. Some persons credit His Lordship with being a confirmed 
Free Trader and think that he must have resigned on that account. Others 
think that he goes out of the Cabinet with Mr. Chamberlain and will take 
office again when the latter returns triumphant tothe Cabinet. There are those 
‘again who connect his resignation with the recent agitation over Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme to throw the cost of the South African garrison upon India. Howsoever 
that may be, it goes without saying that the people of India will rejoice 
at the severance of Lord George Hamilton’s official connection with this 
country and heave a sigh of: relief because a veritable mill-stone hang ng 
round their necks hasbeen removed. We are ata loss to find suitable words 
for bidding good-bye to Lord George. His qualifications can only be 
described negatively. He possesses no ability, no wisdom, no eloquence, no 
learning, no foresight, no modesty, no feeling of gratitude and no statesmanship. 
In fact, he is not possessed of any qualification which can entitle him 
to be invested with even a limited degree of power. If one wishes to describe his 
regime in one word, one must say that he has proved, like famine and plague, 
a most deadly scourge to thiscountry. India has no interest in the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet beyond the appointment of a successor to Lord George Hamilton. 
‘The reports so far published on this subject are likely to cause serious uneasi- 
as _ ness in this country, and the rejoicings of the Indian people at the resignation 
_— . of Lord George will perhaps vanish when they hear that Mr. Brodrick, the leader 
. of that gang who recently attempted a raid on the Indian Exchequer with a 
lew to meet a portion of the cost of the South African Contingent, is going to 

A succeed him at the India Office. The Cabinet once inflicted a most incompetent 
nd-utterly worthless minister upon us, and he swayed our destinies like an 

_ unpropitious planet for the last seven years and a half and now they are again 
icting upon India, which contains three-fourths of the popuiation of the 
as British Empire, another miserable failure of the Ministry, and the most contempt- 
_. .. bleand déspised member of their group. ‘This is certainly not ruling India, 
—  —-_~—s ‘whatever else it may be. [The Kd/ makes sarcastic comments on the subject, 
— ‘nd observes that Lord George Hamilton need not have resigned simply because 
ae i succeed in saddling India with the cost of the South African 
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India hailed with unbounded gratification the announce- 

ment about the resignation of Lord George Hamilton, 
dean . Ut their jubilations over the event were somewhat 
-is Marred by the subsequent report that Lord George 
3anj. would be succeeded at the India Office by Mr. Brodrick. 
iter report be true, the change, so far as India 
armed, will be one from King Log to King 
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Stork. We have already had a foretaste of Mr. Brodrick’s notions of political 
ethics and his ‘sympathy for the dumb millions of India in his 
proposal to foist upon this helpless country a portion of the cost of the South 
Afric:n garrison. Besides, he has proved a complete failure as War 
Minister, and it is not fair that he should be shoved on to the India Office 
simply because he is not thought worthy to hold any other office of importance 
in the Cabinet. [The Bomba; Hust Indian writes :—“The news of the resigna- 
tion of Lord George Hamilton will not be received with regret in India. During 
the eight years he has been Secretary of State for India he has scarcely done 
a single good turn to this country. On the contrary, he has not been in 
sympathetic touch with the Indians. His period of offive has not been marked 
by any acts of liberal statesmanship. There is no doubt that he was incapable of 
viewing the responsibilities of his office in any other than a narrow light. 
On important questions relating to the welfare of India he displayed 
an utter want of sympathy, tact and judgment. We cannot easily forget his 
attitude when the question of saddling India with the cost of entertaining in 
London the Coronation guests from this country was being discussed, nor his 
recent attempt to throw on India a portion of the cost of maintaining the garrison 
in South Africa.’ The Kaiser-i-Hind, the Sinj Vartamdn and the Samarth 
make similar comments. | 


7. ‘* Weshall have to wait for some time before we know the reasons why 

a tainly! Seo Og the Secretary of State for India rejected the proposals 
the proposed establishment made by the Indian Government about the establish- 
of an Indian Bureau of ment of a Bureau of Commerce. Lord George 


Commerce. Hamilton wasin many ways a Rip Van Winkle, a 

. i eesggner iy Minister who had the peculiar habit of doing queer 
op *9 ng. CO S. ; m ° op a . ° e ° 

Samachar (53), ~6th Sept. things and of taking queer views of his obligations and 


responsibilities; and before leaving his post he has, 
would it appear, sent forth the fiat that there shall be no such institution in the 
land as the Bureau of Commerce projected by Lord Curzon. The expense involved 
would be considerable, he would seem to have argued, and the corresponding 
advantages not visible. Now as regards the consideration of expense, Lord 
George Hamilton would seem to have undergone, on the eve of his departure 
from the India Office, a miraculous constitutional change, for countless instances 
could be cited to show that the poor Indian rate-payers money was tlie last 
thing about which he cared. Hundreds and thousands of pounds could be 
squandered upon less necessary objects, but the development of Indian commerce 
was not a thing for which the spending of a few thousand pounds could be justi- 
fied! About Lord George’s not seeing any visible advantages in the scheme, we 
might well leave the point to be answered by Lord Curzon himself. ‘lhe whole 
civilized world derives advantages from such commercial bureaus, but India’s 
Minister cannot conceive how India could profit by having one of the kind, for 
does not India differ from every other country in the world! We have, of course, 
no intention to insinuate anything, but it is a fact that fvars were expressed, some 
time ago, lest the institution of a Commercial Bureau and the publication of 
information such as is supplied to the vublic in Hurope, America and Japan might 
lead to the curtailment of the profits of several European houses trading between 
India and England!” [The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar comments, but 
suggests that the Government of India should re-submit their proposals f..r the 
consideration of Lord George’s successor, who, it observes, may be disposed to 
consider them favourably. | | 


8. “The strength of Mr. Hyndman’s expressions is always objected 

to by -that class of critics who are known as 

a Hyndman on Indian purists. But if the fault of that strength lies 
altairs., anywhere, it is in the thorough honesty of views 
Mahratta (7), 20th Sept. held by that frank social democrat. Well, . the 


Indian Budget debate iu Parliament has once more 


made Mr. Hyndman speak out, anl he speaks out as follows in the Justice of 


22nd August:—‘ When we read that Chenghis Khan had seventy thousand 


skulls of people slaughtered in cold blood piled up outside one of the great cities 


he had sacked, we shudder at the inhumanity of the savage conqueror; when 
con 1182——4 
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~~ of famine, in consequence of our infamous rule, since Hamilton went to 
. She India Office. COhenghis was a ruffian of genius: Hamilton is a mere political 
MRincompoop, Yet the latter has snugly presided at the holocaust of millions, 
‘where the former was content with butchering his thousands. Such is the 
““Moral and Material Progress of India” under British Government.......... 
But how comes it that the Indian Budget shows even a nominal surplus ?......... 
ee ‘The surpluses are created, first, by screwing up all taxation unnecessarily to the 
eo very highest possible point; then by increasing the exactions from the 
o cultivators from 30’to 50 per cent. in order to cover the so-called “loss by 
exchange” and maintain the rupee, which is intrinsically worth less than one 
shilling, at one shilling and four pence; next, by taking all the profits of 
the railways, which are chiefly Government property, and putting them into 
the general account ; further, by removing for a time the cost of 10,000 men 
a from Indian to the Imperial Exchequer; lastly, by robbing. the Nizam, by 
oe a cool process of official swindling, of the revenues of the Berars and counting 
4 the same to the credit of the British revenue—as grossa piece of rascality 
as even we in India have ever perpetrated. It is easy in this way to “take 
up” surpluses and to remit a portion of the shameful salt tax, while taxation 
is really becoming heavier aud the people are getting steadily poorer all 
the time. In fact, this systematic forgery of financial balances, with wholesale 
lying asto the general well-being of the people, has been the rule ever since 
India came under the control of the Crown.’ ”’ 


' 9. The Government of India spends annually a sum of 40 lakhs of rupees 
on its Ecclesiastical Establishment, and as everybody 
The Government of India knows this sum comes out of the pocket of the poor 
Led Es 9 ine targa Indian tax-payer. Is Government justified in using 
Gujardt Punch (08), cist the hard earned money of the rayats with a view to 
Sept. propagate among them the doctrines of an alien 
| faith’? A correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
has conclusively shown that the object of Government in maintaining the 
_ Ecclesiastical Department is to provide snug berths for Europeans of mediocre 
abilities. But it is iniquitous to do so at the expense of the sons of the soil. 
Besides, the Ecclesiastical officers who are paid from the Indian Exchequer have 
failed to produce a wholesome change upon the conduct of British soldiers and 
fficials in India. Thus the expenditure is nothing but a sheer waste, and it is 
Sich time that the Indian Treasury were relieved of the burden. 


ia.» 


a 10. The traffic of selling girls and young women in slavery, which had 
ale Site : assumed alarming proportions in the Punjab in 1897, 
Alleged practice in Sind was effectually suppressed by the then Lieutenant- 
of Poa ee in ony Oth Governor of the Province. Sutof late it seems to have 
“tp tra (8), revived, as several instances of such traffic have come 
is | - to the knowledge of the Sind Police within the last 
‘few months. It is said that the girls kidnapped from the custody of their 
lawful guardians are brutally treated prior totheir sale. There is a certain 
ascetic in Sind who Carries on the trade systematically and gets Rs. 300 on an 
~ “average for each female sold in slavery. Is it not. the duty of the Police to 
bestir themselves and put a stop to this heartless and illegal traffic ? 


11, “The inccnveniences arising from an interregnum are obvious. 
4. Se The whole State machinery, so far as the conception 
_ His Excellency Sir James and execution of important projects are concerned, 
I nn so (25), 28th. is, on account of the absence of the permanent 

oS Sea head of the administration, in a state of what might 
ar. yo ela 2 eo 


_..... +.» be, called suspended animation. The temporary 
tion and his advisers are, as a matter of fact, disin- 
aoe 3 ae | a | | | v , : 
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15 
clined to inaugurate a new policy or to undertake the execution of some great 


project, and there is a general inclination to sit still till the burra sahed is in 


and prepared to take the responsibility upon himself. The Bombay Presidency 
would be supposed by many to bein this strait at present ; but it is fortunate in 
having at the present moment an exceptionally tried and able official—Sir 
James Monteath—at the helm of its affairs. In most of the essentials of a 
good and capable ruler, Sir James would, it is a matter of common knowledge, 
be hard to beat; and he is now very ably assisted by two colleagues, whose 
energy and devotion to duty, as well as their experience and knowledge of 
affairs, are recognized by the public, It isclear that Bombay will not suffer 
in efficient administration either at head-quarters or in the districts until Lord 
Lamington’s arrival.” | 


12. An influentially signed memorial on the subject of the improvement of 

| agriculture has recently been submitted to the Bombay 

agg See 0 dhe, emg Government and Sir James Monteath particularly 
Reinet (111), 22nd ope: alluded to if in his speech at the Flower Show in 
Shubh Suchak(136),lsthSept. this city. Weaccordingly deem it our duty to discuss 
the subject at some length, There can be no gain- 

saying the fact that agriculture forms the principal source of subsistence of the 
people not only in this Presidency but throughout India; but there is apt to 
be a difference of opinion as to how to improve agriculture. Attempts have 
no doubt been made to grow tea, coffee, indigo and other crops in India, but the 
profits of such crops have been monopolised by Europeans. It is thus clear that 
if Indian agriculture is to improve, and the Indian rayat to derive benefit from 
such improvement, it must proceed along different lines. It is also evident 
that neither the creation of a large Agricuitural Department with highly paid 
European officers at its head, and a staff of European and Native Inspectors and 
clerks serving under them, nor the establishment of a large botanical garden is 
calculated to lead to real agricultural improvement. The only improvement 
that is really needed is what will teach the agriculturist in a practical 
manner how to make two blades grow where one grows at present and what will 
secure to him a larger proportion of the produce of his fields for the maintenance of 
his family than falls to his share now. Ii any one were to point out the means 
by which the above result could be attained, he would no doubt be hailed by the 
Indian rayats as their true benefactor. The example of tea and coffee planta- 
tions in India is not useful in this connection, inasmuch as the effect thereof 
isto reduce Indian labourers to the position of legalised slaves of the European 
planters, It has been the opinion of European experts that the condition 
of Indian agriculture cannot admit of substantial inprovement in the immediate 
future, inasmuch as the methods followed by the Indian cultivators at the 
present day are, on the whole, well suited to the conditions of the Indian 
soil and have stood the test of long experience. At any rate, it is clear 
that the poor and resourceless rayat cannot introduce any improvement in 
these methods without extraneous aid and guidance. If the Agricul- 
tural Department is to be helpful in doing this, it must be manned by 
practical and sympathetic officers. 1t will never do to appoint only a few Euro- 
pean officers for improving the present condition of agriculture. ‘There must be 
pratical demonstrations in each taluka of the efficacy and intrinsic superiority 
of scientific methods of agriculture and the rayats must be taught and 
persuaded to adopt them. There ought to. bea central and well-equipped 


agricultural school for the Presidency with other elementary schools for impart- 


ing agricultaral instruction scattered all over its area. ‘I'he system of primary 
education which is now in vogue and which is being gradually reformed by 
the introduction of new subjects, such as drawing, kindergarten, &c., has yet 
led to nd practical results. It may have spread a knowledge of the three. 
R.’s among the sons of agriculturists and increased the ranks of. those 
wishing to enter the clerical line, but it can ‘hardly be said that it has 
taught the former how to increase the produce of their fields. We have to. 
say with deep regret that Government have not yet adopted any measures 


for promoting the real welfare of the agriculturists, although they have 


introduced the system of periodic settlements and enhanced assessments 


in 7 spool To illustrate our contention, we shal? 
te—that of the growth of long staple cotton in India. 
4 aoe such cotton at present, but no scientific ~Lani 
i te i8 impossibility of its production in this country. Hg Bypt | 
| hd seg only inferior cotton like that of India, but its quality 
apeoved of late. We fail to see why nothing of the kind has 
ein feamie tedia. If India is able to produce cotton of a long staple, she can spin 
and ‘weave cloth of finer counts for herself and need not import it from other 
countries as at present. But Government do not seem to have made any 
om efforts for the encouragement of the growth of long staple cotton in 
Whether their apathy in this respect is due to the fear that the growth 
of such cotton will undermine Britain’s trade or to any other cause is more than 
we can say. But this much we can say that the establishment of industries for 
— the manu acture of India’s raw products is indispensable for the improvement 
ee: of Indian agriculture. It will not, therefore, do to confine one’s attention to the 
‘a improvement of crops alone. Other Governments have realised the import - 
ance of this point and shaped their agricultural policy accordingly, and if the 
a Indian Government were to imitate their example, they will have discharged 
a an important part of their duty. Sir James Monteath, no doubt, admits that 
— Government do not look to any profits from experimental farms, but any one 
can see that their policy in respect of irrigational works is decidedly influenced 
by the consideration whether these works would prove remunerative. Govern- 
ment abolished the Survey Department some twelve years ago and have 
transferred the expenditure of that department to the Department of Agriculture, 
a. but no agricultural improvement worth the name has been brought about nor 
a even inaugurated during all these years. In self-governed countries like Japan 
a there is perfect sympathy between the official class and the agriculturists, and 
the welfare of the latter is constantly before the minds of the former. We 
ought to have something like this in India. Government have not yet gone 
beyond the stage of promises. Sir James Monteath in his speech declared 
that Government desired to improve this state of things. Let us wait and see 
what comes out of this declaration, [The Shubh Suchak makes somewhat 
similar comments. | 


ie 18, The Honourable Mr. Lely’s rejoinder to the Honourable Mr, Mehta 
o ad _ contains a stirring appeal to educated Indians to 
BS ana ang aedee: Bs co-operate with Government in the work of “ building 

“Mr Mehte’s speech in the UP the India that is to be”’ instead of being merely 
Legislative Council on the a Voice crying in the newspapers. Who can deny 
subject of agrioultural banks, the justice and propriety of this appeal? For years 
— rh, 20m past the Indian National Congress has been raising a 
wail over India’s poverty, but what practical efforts 

“Hiave its promoters made to ameliorate the condition of the masses? Have 
‘the educated classes striven to foster and stimulate industrial enterprise in the 
to. disseminate useful knowledge among the agricultural classes and 
to educate them be a right appreciation of their interests? If the Congress 
leaders had t in this direction a tithe of the energy which they spend 
in demanding increased political rights for the people, their labours would 
t have been so barren of practical results as they are found to be to-day. 
_ principal shortcoming of the Congress movement is that it makes no 
ttempt to-reach the masses. Is it not the duty of the educated classes 
0 ex oe Paiassssives to more useful and well-directed activity and thus wipe 
aya dts mach against themselves? We cannot, however, help dissenting 
‘om M 3 observations about official gocdwill and sympathy. !t would 
ee eille to deny ‘that the Anglo-Indian olticer of the present day is intolerant 
- . ofvoutside Poem and lacking in geanine sympathy for the people. To cite 
_ only one instance, the attitude of the official ciassin the Gujarat Revenue 
ry Peverse of sympathetic, Here the non-oilicial leaders 
@ for CO~ with Government in a common 
_Were-snubbed for their pains, in fact 
se does not care to come in aloes and 
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14. “It isa pity that the Honourable Mr, Lely has thought it wise to reply. 
tat Renton (0 the speech made by the Honourable Mr. Mehta 
Sept. eouone <S)9 at the last sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council 
: on the subject of village banks. ‘The best and safest 
course for the Commissioner of the Northern Division was decidedly to have 
remained silent and slept off the effects of the strong dose administered to him 
by the redoubtable champion of educated Indians in the cool atmosphere of 
Kashmere, Mr. Lely’s reply is unsatisfactory, evasive and beside the point, 
while the Honourable Mr. Mehta’s speech was pointed, incisive and widely 
appreciated by the public at large. It has become a fashion with some 
people to fasten upon the educated people of this country the faults of 
the Government. They seem to think that the only functions of the Govern- 
ment are to collect taxes, to preserve peace and order, to administer justice 
and to exploit the country. The people themselves must do the rest. But 
they forget that the chief source of revenue being the land tax, the State 
landlord is responsible for the well-being and prosperity of the rayats. When 
any scheme is put forward before. the officials for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people, they at once shove their responsibility to the shoulders 
of educated Indians, Mr. Mehta asked very pointedly: ‘ Are there no 
liabilities or duties upon Government as landlord except that of simply 
offering their official good-will?’ The officials think they have not. This was 
the point raised by Mr. Mehta, and Mr. Lely has not successfully answered it.” 


15. The Zimes of India in the course of its comments on the Honour- 
— able Mr. Lely’s reply to the Honourable P. M. Mehta 
RE LEEh S seizes the Siealon to exhort the educated natives to 
co-operate with Englishmen in doing good to the people of this country, and 
remarks that the present time is peculiarly favourable for such co-operation, 
inasmuch as “ the calamities the country has been passing through have fallen 
on both races with equal incidence.’”’ Now, the calamities which afflict natives, 
viz., famine and poverty, are well known. But we wonder what those calamities 
may be from which Englishmen in India are said to be suffering at pre- 
sent, A European officer in [India is started on a salary of Rs. 700 or Rs, 800 
and is rapidly promoted to posts carrying a salary of above one thousand rupees. 
If the rupee goes down in value, he is granted exchange compensation allow- 
ance in order that he may recoup himself of the lossdue toa sinking rupee. 
How can there, then, be any hope of active co-operation between natives and 
Kuropeans when the two races are so differently circumstanced? The latter 
are rolling in luxury, while the former pass their days in a state of semi-star- 
vation. ‘Che salvation of the country, therefore, depends upon Englishmen 
alone. The country is subjected to a foreign drain of 90 crores of rupees 
annually. If this enormous drain were to be stopped, even an ignorant Indian 
rayat will be able to devise means for the regeneration of his country. English- 
men may be skilled in obstetrics, but are utterly useless to cure India of 
consumption, 


16. “In the trial of Private Casey the Honourable Mr. Justice Robert- 
son of the Punjab Chief Court opened his charge to 
Cases of assaults by the jury with the following observations :—‘ We 
rive a ya rire ogi, must all deeply deplore brutal attacks by the strong 
Sept, ee wee on the weak, whether such attacks are made by a 
British soldier on a native servant, or by a set of. 
native budmashes on an inoffensive. soldier. But we must still more deplore 
and deprecate the attempt made .by a certain section of tbe press of this 
country to represent the British soldier as an exemplar of brutality and 
to misrepresent the recent orders issued and measures taken in high quarters 
to prevent collisions between Europeans and natives as a recognition of 
that fact. ..... I think in this connection that it is interesting to note 
that, although there are, 1 believe, about 20,000 British troops within the 
jurisdiction of this Court, during the last ten years only nine cases of 
offences involving charges of causing death or serious injuries committed by 
British soldiers upon natives have'come’ before us, I think these ‘few words 
will assist us in dealing with thiy caso. It must be considered entirely on its 
oon 1188—5 ) . 
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own ‘merits, without fear or favour, bias or prejudice of any kind. What 
you ‘have to do is simply to decide whether on the evidence before you the 
ce pearing found guilty of any of the charges brought against him.’ 
‘hat the case was to be considered entirely on its own merits was very sound 
instruction, and it would have been none the less sound if the Punjab Chief 
Court had to try nine hundred instead of nine cases of the kind referred to by 
the Jearned Judge. In so faras the other observations were intended to be 
ancl to this main piece of advice, they were perfectly justifiable. 
When, however, the learned Judge ‘deplored and deprecated’ the writings of a 
‘ certain section of the press,’ he addressed himself to an audience different 
from that whom it was his immediate function to instruct, and he laid himself 
opén toa reply such as a jury could not give him. His animadversions have 
driven the ‘section of the press’ referred to to defend itself; and if in doing so 
the learned Judge’s statements are deprecated and his extra-judicial comment is 
deplored, it cannot be complained that the press is wanting in the respect due to 
the dignity of the Bench. Has the British soldier been represented as an 
‘exemplar of brutality?’ as the press misrepresented Lord Kitchener’s 
order? Is it probable that the authorities would have evinced any anxiety to 
save the good character of the British army if the press had not repeatedly 

rotested against the frequency with which bad characters infringe the law? 
f the function of the judiciary is to determine guilt, that of the press is to 
prevent guilt, if possible, by working upon public opinion. To that extent the 
a press is an ally of the judiciary, and, therefore, when a learned Judge 
e misunderstands the meaning and tlie motive of the protests against the attacks of 
cS the strong on the weak, he may, with due deference to his dignity, be reminded 
ia that a judicial censure even on the press, to be effective, must look to both sides 
of the shield.” 


. _ 1%. “Mr. Justice Robertson of the Punjab Chief Court has delivered 
a judgment in the case in which one Private Casey 
3 Hyderabad Journal (3), stood charged with causing grievous hurt and culpable 

dg Sept. ; Prekshak (50), homicide to one Jagu, a guard bov at Dalhousie, 
2nd Sept.; Vidya Vilas ra a as - ; 
(142), 25th Sept. on the 7th June. ‘the Private has been acquitted 
: both by the Jury and the Judge. We do not concern 
ourselves with the merits of the case, but we must take exception to the language 
in which the judgment is couched.......... His Lordship’s animadversion on the 
—- conduct of a certain section of the press, presumably tle Indian press, and 
the generalization about the conduct of the British soldier is more suited to 
an advocate than a judge. The Native Press has very seldom questioned the 
justice of the decisions of judicial tribunals in such cases. It hassimply pointed 
= out that assaults by Europeans on natives are everincreasing.” |The Preskhak 

oo ~.. Observes that if soldiers accused of assaulting natives are acquitted in almost 

Es. ~~ every case, the fact affords an indication, not, indeed, of the brutality of soldiers, 

oe but rather of the frustration of the ends of justice in British courts of law. 

The Vidya Vilds observes that the jury being influenced by the remarks passed 

by the Magistrate upon the Native Press, returned a verdict of acquittal. ] 


18. ‘ The excitement caused by the Bain case had gradually become so acute 

that Sir Denzil Ibbetson was compelled to makea 

The Government of India statement in the Imperial Legislative Council the other 
ae = _ ey conse, (8), 24th day, narrating the circumstances under which Govern- 
a ee oie ane ~ ment interfered in the case. From this it would appear 
yp “eee that the Government of India felt that it was their 
© duty to protect from injury or ill-treatment persons employed upon the Assam tea 
"~~~. gardens under legislation which the Government of India have themselves enacted 
— ~~ and the cperation of which they are in consequence under a peculiar obligation 
|.  £*@ safeguard from injustice or abuse. The way in which they set about to get. 
> .—..__ Baim duly punished for his offence may not commend itself toa certain class of 
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feannot but feel itan extremely unpleasant task to interfere in judicial 
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their countrymen that this duty has always to be performed, and it is due to 
Lord Curzon’s government to say that nothing but an overpowering sense 
of public duty must be compelling them occasionally to interfere in such 
matters, There can be no doubt that such interference is liable to enrage 
members of the dominant race, but if India is to be retained and the fair fame 
of British justice to be preserved untarnished, it is not easy to see how the 
Government of the country can shirk an obligation of this nature,” 


19. “Lord Curzon has a peculiar knack of turning the tables on his critics, 

i | Far from having issued orders that every collision 

eg oo Oe ree Rusconi and Natives should be reported. 

to the Government of India, his orders have been that 

such reports should be as few as possible and should not relate to unconfirmed 

assaults or assaults of a positively insignificant character. It was Lord Elgin’s 

silent sagacity that included,among the matters of importance to be telegraphed 

to the Government of India, ‘ail collisions between Europeans of all classes 

and Natives.’ This explanation, given at the meeting of the Vicerezal Council, 
must avert all danger of a‘ white mutiny ’ for the present.”’ 


20. The attitude of the Government of India in the Bain case as disclosed in 

the frank and dignified statement made in the Imperial 

9 hebar-e-Boudagay (52), Legislative Council by Sir Denzil Ibbetson and the 

st Sept. ; Bombay Sumachar V; te” ‘ sae 

(53), 2ist Sept. iceroy 1s In consonance with the best traditions of 

British rule in India. The purity of British justice 

constitutes the glory of British administration in the country, and Lord Curzon’s 

efforts to maintain that purity are deserving of the highest praise. Ever since 

His Lordship assumed the reins of office he has consistently endeavoured to hold 

the scales even in administering justice between Europeans and Natives. 

However much his motives may be maligned by interested Anglo-Indian 

organs, there is no doubt that his efforts in this direction have enabled him to 

secure an abiding place in the hearts of the helpless millions of this country. 
[The Bombay Samachar makes similar comments. } 


21. “ The order of Mr. Clements to the Police to recover the fine of 
. Rs. 1,000 imposed on Tilak is an unexpected develup- 
Recovery by the Poona mentofthe Tilak case. The Police, not quite sure that 
Police of the fine of Rs. 1,000 the warrant was legal, had referred back the matter 
from B. G. Tilak. f ae Miniistate 3 . ener ST atacabtadl 
Poona Observer (10), 2ist tor the Magistrate's re-consideration. ndou y 
Sept. Mr. Clements has satisfied himself that such a 
recovery can be legally made, hence his reiteration 
of the order. Mr Tilak’s refusal to pay only resulted in the attachment of a 
drawer containing a thousand rupees in notes. How the Police got scent of this 
particular drawer is a puzzle to us. At least this prescience on the part of the 
local Police has saved a good deal of bother to hoth parties. We believe the 
recovery of this fine, under the circumstances attending the case, will be a hard 
legal nut to crack. The decision of the District Magistrate, to whom an appli- 
cation will be made by Tilak, will be awaited with interest.’’ [In its issue 
of 24th September the paper writes that the application presented on behalf of 
- Tilak to the District Magistrate, Poona, by Mr. Kelkar against the levy of the 
fine was rejected. | | | 


22. ‘* Whether the decision of Mr. Clements in the Tilak case will be up- 
held or not is yet to be seen, but his attitude in connec- 
Fn wedges — Fan tion with it is unwarrantable. ‘The latest information 
(103), 20th Sept. tohand is that he insisted on the levy of the fine of - 
se a Rs.- 1,000 imposed on Tilak. It would seem that 
Mr. Clements did not like Tilak’s release on bail, and out of mere chagrin 
ordered the warrant to be executed.- It is doubtful if Mr. Clements is within 
legal bounds in ordering the execution of a; portion of a sentence under 
appeal. If the Appellate Court holds that Mr. Clements’ conclusions are wrong 
and honourably acquits Tilak, every one will feel that the Magistrate has adde 
insult to injury.” [The Hindu Punch thinks that Mr. Clements committed 
a legal ar in directing the levy of fine from Tilak.} Pan 


Gel e Feces eeeeete of India and other dailies improperly report the decision 

eka ities ae. of Mr. Swifte re Tilak’s fine. ‘The application of 
Mr. Tilak was for stay of, execution as regards the 
ofthe fine. Mr. Swifte’s decision not to take the 


: rss 18) levy 

2 action seamed for by Tilak was based upon two reasons given by him—(1) he 
se did. not. know ‘-what.order the Sessions Judge had made in accepting bail from 
e Mr. Tilak, and (2) how the First Class Mogistrate (Mr. Clements) had trans- 
as that order, If it is a fact that, as alleged by the applicant, stay 
SG of execution has been ordered by the Sessions Judge, then the order of 
as Mr. Clements is unlawful; but if he has not done so, then the remedy is to 
es y to him for such stay of execution, as the District Magistrate is not 
rr émpowered to act under Section 426 for stay of execution as regards fine, This, 
ed as everyone can see, is certainly not tantamount to “The District Magistrate 
a refused Tilak’s'application,” as several papers have put it. It is only a refusal 
ie (for definite reasons given) to take the action suggested by the applicant, but at 
- the same time Mr. Swifte points out to the applicant the proper legal way to 
ig obtain redress.” 

3 24. “The prosecution of the owner and the builder of what has become 
ay Pir ki famous as the Sitaram Building has failed, and it 
‘oi. eg tent wm, case. now remains to consider what is next to be done. 
Bi: n Reformer (4), Clear] h fe ; “hilt 

me 20th Sept. early, the present state of irresponsibility cannot 
BS. be allowed to continue, People go to a house to 
ee. live and not to die. And some measure of assurance should be vouchsafed 
oe to them that their lives are not likely to be cut short at the first fall of a 
a shower .or because something drops on the floor. The first person to 
ss be made responsible should, of course, be the owner himself. He gets the 
Be ' rent and must bear the responsibility for the soundness of his building, 
ae It ought to be made an unlawful act to erect any building, excepting small 
Beet, houses, without the assistance of qualified professianal men specially licensed 
ee for the purpose. The-terms and conditions oi their engagement should always 
ee be in writing and should be registered. On the conclusion of each principal 
a stage of the work they should be required to file a written guarantee with the 
B. authorities, giving specifications of it. When the building is finished they 
E: should be required to furnish an estimate of the probable duration there- 
a - These rules will, of course, need to be carefully supervised in their 
ce tion. The evidence given before the Coroner seemed to show that the 
a. Municipal supervision over the Sitaram Building was nat exceptionally strict 
it nor exceptionally effective.” 
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25. “It is, indeed, unfortunate that no responsibility could be brought 
home to either the maistrz or the owner of the Sitaram 
Gujarati : 6), Geir sy Building that collapsed so suddenly, killing five men. 
~ 90th Sept, ‘Hng. cola. But those who had not allowed their judgment to be 
influenced by extra-judicial considerations were able 

to foresee that the prosecution with the discordant theories and opinions of 
rts would not be able to prove the charge of criminal negligence 
ae the accused...,...... The subject of regulating the construction of 
on " nae lainey is surrounded with certain inherent difficulties, and we are of opinion 
SW - that if similar disasters are to be prevented in future, the question will have to 


a in a more dispassionate spirit than has been shown hitherto. 
‘our o 


‘oe art’ we do not know why, in the-case of the Sitaram 
‘Collapsed so suddenly, if there was any deviation from the 

Ad plans, ‘the owner Gould not have ‘been prevented within twenty-four. 
‘an injunction from proceeding with’ his pp sat operations, Again, 
vision by a Lostaie engineer can surel y be made compulsory 


law. ° How far te! peeent regulations are defective and how they 
6 so as to secure public saf 
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ety is a question for engineering 
Sur ervision + iow ced by the Municipality is under the 
quite effic The's&éme observation applies to the City 
ho stro depre legislation during a panic, 
hose who. urge hat i n a 2 oily. like Bombay it ought ‘e be 
event the ovustruction of | ge that tamble down like oe of 
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cards, Old and shaky houses must no longer be allowed to prolong their 
existence to the danger of the lives of their inmates, and brand-new houses that 
come down like a pile of loose stones must become an impossibility in this 
advanced city.” |The Rdst Goftér makes somewhat similar comments. | 


26. Ourreaders no doubt remember the fatal collapse in Bombay of an 
ae imposing structure known as the Sitaram Building 
Kesart (111), 22nd Sept.; which resulted in the death of five persons in May last. 
Mahrdita (7), 28th Sept. This was not by any means the first disaster of its 
kind in that City, but the attitude adopted by the 
Anglo-Indian journals on similar occasions in the past was one of stern 
reticence. Nay, some of them even tried to prevent an open inquiry into the 
causes of some of these disasters. But in the case ofthe Sitaram Building 
disaster, which, by the way, resulted in the death of some Europeans, they 
raised a regular hue and cry and persistently demanded that somebody 
should be made to suffer punishment for if. The owner of the building 
and the native maistri employed by him were thus placed upon their 
trial and, after a prolonged Magisterial inquiry and a _ Sessions trial 
at the High Court, were acquitted last week. This abortive result of the 
trial naturally provoked those Anglo-Indian organs who from the outset 
had clamoured for a searching inquiry into the causes of the collapse of the 
building! The evidence adduced in the case was flimsy, and even on the 
subject of the immediate cause of the disaster there was a difference of opinion 
among experts. The accused could not, therefore, be convicted, and their 
. acquittal under these circumstances need not have produced exasperation in any 
quarter. Those who clamoured for a criminal prosecution of some person or 
persons who could in any way be beld responsible for the mishap, because 
some soldiers were killed in the fall of the building, and those who implicitly 
responded to this clamour, now find themselves in a ridiculous position. Nobody 
denies the necessity of proper supervision over the construction of imposing 
edifices in a crowded city like Bombay, but it is, in our opinion, most 
reprehensible to lose one’s head the moment any such structure tumbles down 
unexpectedly and to demand that somebody or other should be hanged for 
it. In the case of the recent Madras railway disaster, when an entire 
train was precipitated into a river owing to the collapse of a bridge and 
several native women and children lost their lives, most of our Anglo- 
Indian contemporaries stood by the side of the Railway Company and pro- 
claimed that the Company was in no way responsible for the mishap, and even 
the Madras Government ultimately declared that the Company was not culpable. 
Does not this attitude of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries present a strange 
contrast to their attitude in the Sitaram Building case, and need our shrewd 
readers be told the secret of such adifference of attitude? |The Wahrdtia makes 
somewhat similar comments. | 


27. Plague is daily increasing in the town of Dhulia. T'wo-thirds of the 
town population have deserted their houses of the:r own 
Plague measuresat Dhulia agecord. ‘The Collector has issued notices for the 
Cb todos). , evacuation of infected dwellings and those in the 
handesh Vatbhav (118), . ' : | 
18th Sept.; Arydvart (90), immediate neighbourhood. In this connection we would 
19th Sept. like to make a suggestion. Only those houses where 
plague cases have actually occurred should be sealed 
by Government officers. If they were to seal each and every vacated dwelling, se 
the responsibility of guarding the- property left therein during the owners’ al 
absence would devolve-upon them. We do not see why they should increase their a 
responsibility unnecessarily. If wholesale evacuation is to be rendered com- 
pulsory, we would suggest an ‘increase in the strength of the town police. 
Persons living outside the town should also be permitted to visit their places of 
business during the day. It is said that no one will, after Monday next, be 
allowed to enter his house on any account. We think permission may be granted 
to house owners for the removal of articles from their vacated houses by day. 
There is some inconsistency in the wording of the notices issued for the o 
evacuation of infected dwellings. Some persons are ordered to vacate their co 
houses within twelve hours, while others under exactly similar circumstances ae 
are allowed a much longer interval within which to vacate their dwellings 
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-revacuation need not, we think, be insisted upon in a wholesale 
shion. [The Arydvart protests against the removal of plague patients to a 
sos pits against the picbas of their relatives, and suggests that evacuation of 
houses should not be rashly enforced when people are already appreciating its 
efficacy. as_a preventive measure and are leaving their houses voluntarily 


_ avoid plague. ] 


28. “Weare officially informed that imported cases of plague brought 

down from Mhow have been discovered in Love Lane, 
_ Imported te eae a Poona, We have reason to state that the authorities 
the necessity of taking pre-e here are taking every precaution to prevent the spread 
cautionary measures to pre- Of the disease, but will they succeed? Beginning 


vent an otitbreak of the with such cases, we shall not be surprised to hear soon 


s&s Te Observer (10), 24th that indigenous cases have commenced to occur, We 
— Sept. are not sure whether many others have not come into 


this locality and the city from Mhow, where the 
epidemic seems to be causing sad havoc. A strict examination of passengers 
is therefore imperative, but we are very much afraid that laxity in this matter 
has already done incalculable mischief. In the meanwhile we hear that rat- 
‘tl killing operations have been started, and soldiers and civilians are putting 
i ie their hand to the plough in this direction. This is satisfactory and we only 
a hope that the work will be continued and that no discouraging circumstance in 
the shape of an outbreak here may disturb such operations, which to be effective 
in any degree must be persevered in till the end.” 


29. “It is always pleasant to pay anybody a compliment, particularly 
so when an occasion to pay a compliment has for 
| . Thefts in Bijépur and the Jong been conspicuous by its absence. The Bijapur 


ee : local Police. : . 
- " Prakéshak (30), 18th Sept., Police has never received a compliment for some 
ie Eng. cols. years past. Bijdpur or Dacoitypur—that is the 


question which has been exercising the public mind 
for some time past. Paz Britannica has always been a myth, at least as far 
as Bijapur is concerned. House-breaking ad libitum and dacoity ad nauseam 
have been the order of the day for some time past. The dacoits, it appears, 
had a particularfondness for bearding the lion in his den. They spared neither 
the Huzur Deputy Collector, nor the Inspector of Police nor the Chief Constable, 
“When such official big guns received this kind of indulgence, nobody need 
be surprised that Bija4pur and his wife thought that they were living under a 
Reign of Terror. The stupidity, incapacity and c—ty (?) of the Police have 
‘become a by-word. The latest audacious robbery committed was at the house 
of Mr. Modak, a Chief Constable, in the month of May. Mr. Farrell, com- 
paratively a junior, was appointed Chief Constable of Bijapur at the ‘end of 
—..  .. thatmonth. He felt the criminal pulse of Bijapur. And we are glad to see 
that he has at last succeeded in correctly diagnosing the tmpassé that had 
oN uzzled the Bijapur Police so long. The midnight robbery at Mr. Modak’s 
’ use has already been traced. Mr. Ajarekar, the well-known local Pleader, 
a already resumed acquaintance with his long-lost hosiery. I1n short, it 
looks as if the Reign of Terror had been given its quietus. All credit to 
Mr, Farrell. Bijépur Owes him a deep debt of gratitude, and hopes that 
he will keep a watchful eye. on his subordinates. The conduct of some of 
ee the subordinate local Police has for some time past been scandalously disgraceful. 
' -—. ‘These are. the most ‘complimentary’ expressions that we can use. Mr. 
ee 4 arrell has, we hope, put an end to wmnlicensed robbery. Will he earn 
the gratitude of the inhabitants of Bijapur by severely putting an end to the 
_ Heensed debauchery and devilry that is at.present prevailing in this city?” - 


Be Ahmedabad correspondent of the Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—Thefts 
have of late become very prevalent in Ahmedabad 
city. A largenumber of theft cases remain unreported 
pecans the: people fight shy of the trouble involved in 
ti 5 ther to Mo. the police. On the night of the 
g robber Tre scommitted in the house of Sheth Dipchand 
n was roughly ‘handled by the dacoits and was compelled, 
deliver up the orname s-in his —: The _— 
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have not yet been traced. The robbery in question was committed under the very 
nose of the police, for there is a police chowks only a few yards from the 
Sheth’s house. A similar robbery was committed in a different quarter of the 
town on the same night. 


31. We are surprised to see the Sub-Judge of Rohri advertising in the 
Adideed protecence. clown columns of the Sindhi fora Muhammadan petition- 
PP nah ae by theSub- Writer for his Court. Has the spirit of invidious 
Judge of Rohri. racial distinction infected the subordinate judiciary 
. Hyderabad Journal (34), also, who, on account of their judicial training, should 
ae be above any such favouritism! Or has there been 
any compulsion from above? We are not against a due proportion of Govern- 
ment posts being given to the Muhammadans, but we do object to the present 
tendency in the officials of offering places to Muhammadans only, as if the fact 
of one being a Muhammadan was a qualification in itself.” 


Legislation. 


82. The object of the new Khoti Bill is to deprive the Khots of the 
right of raising their demand from the tenants. Gov- 
The new Khoti Bill. ernment wish to impose a limit upon this demand, 
rack as eg BA exes C40 when there is no limit to their own power of enhance 
2 let St. : ’ ing the lump assessment payable to them by the Khots. 
The plausible object of the measure is to ameliorate the 
condition of poverty-stricken tenants, but what Government probably do really 
desire is todo away with all middle men between themselves and the cultivators 
of the soil. This object the present Bill, which is sure to be passed into law in 
the teeth of any amount of opposition from the public, is well calculated to attain. 
[The Sudhdrak makes somewhat similar comments and complains that the lan- 
guage of the Bill issomewhat vague and not clear to the ordinary understanding. 
The paper gives every credit to Government for the sympathy felt by them 
for the rack-rented peasantry, but thinks it unfair that they should restrict 
the right of the Khots to raise the rent payable by their tenants without 
imposing a similar restriction upon their own right of enhancing the lump 
assessment recoverable from the Khots.] 


33, . “The Government of Bombay have evinced praiseworthy energy in 
: srappling with the motor-car problem. The increas- 
7 one Motor Car Dill, ing use of the cars in Bombay, and the proportion- 
m=e-Jamshed (28), 21st . ° : 
Sept., Eng, cols, ately increased risk to human life, have compelled 
the Bombay authorities to undertake legislation 
for regulating the speed of the vehicles, &c, The draft Bill on the subject 
will not fail to meet with public approval. Its provisions are neither irksome 
nor inconvenient to the owners and drivers of the cars, and at the same. 
time are calculated to effectively minimise the risk of rash driving, 
and afford adequate protection to the public. There is of course no need 
here to be frightened by the excesses which are being committed by 
motorists in Europe and America. But even those who are not given to 
be nervous in such matters might well feel the necessity of the authorities 
taking due precautions against the drivers of such vehicles exposing the 
public to needless danger for the gratification of their own vanity or pleasure. 
‘The Bombay Government might well be congratulated on the promptitude 
-and care with which they have decided to deal with the matter.” 


Education, 


34. ‘Is it not anirony of fate, and a thing possible in India alone, that, 

: while the educated sons of the country should be 

Lord Curzon and theedu- seeking to better the condition of their down-trodden 
bays Huropean children \rethren by appealing to the bounty of foreign philan- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (20), 21st thropists, the Government of the rime should offer 
Sept., Eng. cols, to make exceptionally liberal provision for the educa- 


tion. of the children of Europeans who form the 


he Wok 


wealthy ar gent class of the population? ‘Some few days ago we 
“Of Anierican philanthropists providing for the industrial education of the 
ras 6 er and we are’now told that. Lord Curzon’s Government con- 
n the offer of special facilities for the education of the children of 
European. parents in India! The Parsees, the Hindus and the Muhammadans 

€ to. make whatever additional provision they like for the education of their 
lidren out of their own pockets, but the Europeans earning vast incomes and 
fille the fattest posts in the public service are to be allowed to throw the 

ole. gates of the education of their children on the Indian tax-payer ! pepe 
“agvgama fy is not a thing of which the Indian Government is conscious, 


ohick it would be gross injustice and rank blasphemy to charge it with !’’ 


— 35, ‘The Viceroy in his presidential — at the Bishop Cotton School at 
Simla unburdened himself of his views on the problem 
a | jpXesori (111), 133) gi of the education of European and Eurasian boys and 
Sept. ¢ evinced the keen interest taken by himself and the 
Government of India in the subject. On behalf of the 

latter, His Lordship promised to European schools increased grants, a more 
liberal system of scholarships, special facilities as regards the curriculum and 
hae departmental examinations, &c. The unconscious admission made by the Vice- 
3 roy in the course of his fervid speech regarding the special interest and 
sympathy felt by Government in the matter of the education of European lads is 
noteworthy. His Lordship advocated an increased expenditure on European 
schools on the ground that the boys taught therein should turn out manly, spirit- 
fe ed, upright and self-respecting youths in later life. Does not the same necessity 
ss exist in respect of Indian boys? Are the recommendations of the Universities 
oe | Commission calculated to bring about the needed reform in Indian schools? Is 
oa it not necessary that the latter should be a nursery of national character like 
European schools ? Are not Indian schools at present mere manufactories of spirit- 
less and imperfectly educated young men utterly lacking in ambition and enthu- 
siasm? Is it not necessary to lift them out of their present degraded condition ? 
If Lord Curzon and our rulers will not look at the problem of Indian education 
from this point of view, is it not the bounden duty of our people todo so? 
Apart from this, there are two other noteworthy expressions in Lord Curzon’s 
speech. On the one hand, His Lordship called India a foreign land and the 
Indians an alien people, while, on the other, he exhorted his audience to be 
free from the petty conventions of a narrow existence and to imbibe noble and 
generous ideas. We will not cavil at being called aliens, but then our rulers 
must be prepared to admit that an alien rule, however well-intentioned it may 
be, is in many respects productive of undesirable resultssimply because it is 
alien, The character of an administration does not depend so much upon the 
— >  “«  ._ motives of the administrators as upon a thorough identity of interests between 
- .— the ruling class and the subject race. (The Native Opinion wriies :—It 
a ‘would look ungrateful to charge Government with the neglect of native 
‘education at a time when they have announced an increased annual grant 
tk eat mary education. But taking into consideration the generally stingy 
‘po ie r fo owed by Government in such matters, we cannot help remarking 
that ; by giving special grants and facilities to European schools which are 
- @enied to native schools they lay themselves open to the charge of making 
rac vd I distinctions in the field of education, | 


Ra ilways. 


|—686, We notice that complaints are’made against the laxity of the staff 

- : dni apts +. at'the Sukkur station of the North-Western Railway. 
9 (/ Aligged sricrnioe of pas- Passengers are entitled to all attention possible from 
Sage - © 5 a the Railway staff, especially from the ticket-collectors, 
pt. +80 that they may not be unduly detained. We learn 
that, —, Pt ence ae 
. — aj 


of the month many 
local rs train were 
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exit. It is really very hard, considering the heat of Sukkur, to keep female 
passengers waiting during the day at the gate for any length of time, and even 
more so during night. Cannot the North-Western Railway authorities look 
into the case and stop this constant laxity on the part of the station staff ?” 


Municipalities. 


37. During the last few weeks the mortality figures for the City of Ahmed- 
abad have been showing a steady increase. Plague 
Alleged insanitary condi- having completely disappeared from the city, this 
tion wigs eee ne , Sudden increase has naturally filled the public mind 
wt tg —— ee ae grave anxiety. The upward tendency in the 
death-rate is, in all likelihood, due to the prevalence 
of malaria owing to the deplorably insanitary condition of the city. Every 
lane and street in Ahmedabad City is literally buried under a heap of refuse 
and filth and even some of the main roads are in a dreadfully filthy condi- 
tion. In fact, the present condition of the city is extremely favourable fora 
fresh and virulent outbreak of plague. It behoves the Municipal authorities 
to shake off their lethargy and take timely measures for averting such a 
disaster. 


Native States. 


38. The Brahmodaya traces the past history of the matha of Shri Shan- 
karacharya of Kolhapur, and observes :—The matha has 
The Vedokta controversy a long and untarnised history behind it which extends 
lan yy gue “8 over a thousand years. During all this period the holy 
‘Brahmodaya (160), 19th representatives of the matha bave commanded the 
Sept.; Samarth (37), 23rd highest respect not only from the general Hindu 
Sept. public, but even from high officers of alien Govern- 
ments. Endowments of land have, from time to 
time, been settled upon the matha in the past by Subedars and other represent- 
atives of Muhammadan courts. Such grants are, of course, impossible in 
these days, when even Viceroys and Governors are powerless to make them. 
By the way, let those who loudly sing the praises of the British Govern- 
ment bear this fact in mind. There has been no confiscation or attachment 
cf the property of the matha in the past, and the conduct of the Kolhdpur 
Durbar towards the present Shri Shankaracharya in ordering such confiscation 
is simply unprecedented in the history of the matha. [The Samarth, writing 
generally on the cConfiscations of inams by the Maharaja of Kolhapur in 
connection with the Vedokta movement, observes that His Highness is entirely 
guided in this matter by certain irresponsible advisers who happen to have 
gained his ear completely at present. | 


39. It is our unpleasant duty to-day to once more adversely criticise the 
administration of His Highness the Gaekwar. We 

Alleged hardships of the understand from our contemporary the Saydji Vijay 
oe or — (24), 20th that, with the object of recovering from the culti- 
inate vators the arrears of land revenue for the past three 
or four years, their huts, cattle, utensils and even 
their beds and grinding stones are being sold off by the Revenue officials of the 
Baroda State. Now, it is well known that the people of the Baroda State 
were almost in the same miserable condition as those of the neighbouring 
British districts during thé last great famine and the subsequent years of 
scarcity. The tales of woe disclosed during the Gujarat Revenue Inquiry 
are still ringing in our ears, and it is therefore easy to realize the wretched con- 
dition of the Baroda rayats, when, as is alleged by our Baroda contemporary, 
they are receiving treatment similar to that meted out by the underlings of the 
‘Revenue Department to British rayats. Unfortunately at the present juncture 
‘His Highness the Maharaja is away from his territory enjoying himself in the 
valley of Kashmir.......... - No one grudges his holiday to His Highness,.but it 
must be said that the trumpet-call of duty ought to make a Chief desist from 
@ox 1183-—7 


te. We under: 1d that His Highness is expected to return shortly 
wi ee . © that: he' will immediately put stop to this hard-hearted 
subord eral orders about remission of all famine 
‘ik in our opinion, too serious to be trifled with any 


1 aaa Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
sk Agape | } : 
Se ® % : sit rP “s0, A” ‘Bombay correspondent writes to the Keszri:—A high European 
no aun Medical Officer, staying at Watson’s Hotel, bought 


re Biropen gu flea god first day of the last Ganpati festival. He wor- 
= Piks sone ranine wintnanitinamad’ sh ipped it in Hindu style and made an offering be- 
Beet sari (111), 22nd Sept. fore it of meat and drink, thereby offering an insult to 

the Hindu Zod and indirectly to the Hindu commu- 


@ insult offered by ® an idol of Ganpati and installed it in his room on the 


a it . The gentleman then put away ‘the idol in a box and went on a journey. 
See After ten or twelve days the English dailies contained an announcement of 
Rane is death. He had thus to atone with his life for having offended a god held 
— ~~ in esteem by the Hindus | 
eS 41. The Jain cites the following instance of alleged oppression by the 
ae Atlas test sce Police at Ahmedabad :—On the 25th ultimo a Police 
ee eet Abatnbed, Officer arrested two Hindu women on suspicion of 
Bes gh 1 aly, 20th Sept. being implicated in a case of robbery and subjected 


<2 
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them to cruel torture with a view to extort a confes- 


see fore, 
= pa ag, 
- 5. x 4 a 
~~ 


~ gion from them. The poor women after being released from Police custody 
a waited on the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, who asked them to produce a 


we eertificate from the Civil Surgeon showing that there were marks of violence 
a . @n their body. On the certificate being duly produced, the District Magistrate 
— + +(|° ferred the case to the District Superintendent of Police for inquiry. The 
| Police officer in question has been suspended and a searching investigation 


into his conduct is proceeding. 


& * c e: : ee ‘42; It has been decided to settle by arbitration the dispute between 
as ris en Mr. N. M. Wadia and the Parsi Anjuman of Udwada 
eam 2 : nhs the disuute >, Whichgave rise to what is known as the Udwada 


wada Fire Temple Fire Temple case, the appeal in which was recently 


= tie. decided by the Bombay High Court. Mr. Wadia at 

2 ‘Bang Vartamén (TA), 22nd one time intended to appeal against the High Court’s 

Bept, decision to the Privy Council, but he has now 

: oned the idea, and it has been decided with the consent of both parties 
ol ® ‘refer the matter to arbitration, each side being allowed to nominate an 


“arbitrator on its behalf from amongst the men of light and leading in the 
Par ie anmont It is the earnest wish of every member of the community 
vat the ace may be amicably settled without recourse being had 


48, - “The new deaven has begun to work among the Jains as among 

Om ae _other.communities. ‘The second Shvetambara Jain 
Conference was held in Bombay under the presidency 
‘of Rai Badridas Kalikadasji Bahadur, a leading Jain 
of Calcutta, the first Conference having been held 
los . Réjputdnn About five thousand Jains, including two 
-attended the meetings. -'The proceedings lasted for four days 

ted v ane: evthusiasm. The papers read and resolu- 
.twaversed extensive ground. To resist the 
ea in the Jain community and to develop their 
ee }. started is. one of the dbjects of the Con- 
0) on 99 - very soligitous about the preser- 

Rew ‘a Jain Conference: to. give 
z of the aren ens the preserva- 


fic” # 


uke 20 


2 


tion of literary manuscripts, It is a sign of the times that the Conference re- 
commends the reform of certain social customs, such as. early marriage, bride- ‘a 
purchase, ruinous expenditure on certain ceremonial occasions, breast-beating 
at funerals, &c, It is to be hoped that the enthusiasm with which the | 
Conference has started will endure in respect of the social part of the programme. 
The delegates of the Conference were welcomed at a social gathering by the : 
local Social Reform Association—and very appropriately, not merely because a 
the two movements have certain common aims, but also because the Jains were 
among the earliest reformers in India.......... The Oonference was well 
managed and reflects the greatest credit on the tact and organising power of 
the local gentlemen who were responsible for the arrangements.” 


| ML A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
| Secretariat, Bombay, 27th September 1908. 
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action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1 is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The misfortunes brought upon themselves by the Christian population 

™ of Macedonia have evoked the warm sympathy of 

oat ki oo Government the British Government. Of course, nothing is more 
an Crisis. ° ge 

Bombay Punch Bahédur Datural than that a Christian Government should 

(158), 28th Sept. sympathise with the sufferings of & Christian people, 

but we cannot help observing that such sympathy 

in the present case is improper and misplaced, It is the Macedonian 

Christians themselves who are responsible for the present disturbed state of 

that province, They massacred many Turks, pulled down their houses and even 

demolished a mosque. Surely, if any party deserve sympathy under these 

circumstances, it.is the Turks and not the Christians. The crimes committed 

by the latter were entirely unprovoked, while the former have been led into 
excesses only in self-defence. 


2. ‘The place of Lord George Hamilton will probably be taken by 
Mr. St. John Brodrick, and India is wondering 
Mr. Brodrick and the whether the change would not be for the worse. Lord 
Secretaryship of State for George Hamilton had many faults, but by a long 
India. © y , y 
Mahrétta (9), 27th Sept, tenure of office he had latterly acquired some useful 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Mr. Brodrick lacks even 
that knowledge. Lord George further knew the limitations of his own ability 
and never initiated any measures of reform. But Mr. Brodrick may not yet be 
out of his reforming mood, and the question is whether he has not in him some 
energy leff unused which he may try to spend in reforming the Indian 
administration in the same brilliant manner and with the same conspicuous 
success which he displayed in re-organising the War Office! But whatever the 
new Secretary of State may or may not actually do, all India is filled with 
despair at the prospect of the helm of Indian affairs being entrusted to one 
whose beneficent statesmanship is as negligible a quantity as his ability and 
who but lately displayed himself in unenviable colours in connection with the 
South African garrison scheme. The Indian public feels neither interested nor 
concerned in the inner working of the British Cabinet system. But it has a 
right to demand that its interests should not be trifled with forthe convenience 
of the Cabinet in the way they are evidently being trifled with, that is to say, 
by being made over to an inexperienced mediocrity who has been tried in several 
ope one after another and who has failed equally in discharging the duties of 
all of them.” 


3. During his long term of office in Downing Street, Lord George 
ae Hamilton ever remained unteachable, He learnt 
Pst pt: of Lord nothing, and had he even remained at the India Office 
eorge Hamilton. ‘ : . 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 27th fora life-time he might have remained as much of an 
Sept., Eng. cols. ignorant man about India and her people as when he 
first assumed the reins of office, He seems to us by 
constitution to he incapable of improving himself by the mere lapse of 
years. All that he can do is to read or recite on important occasions, such as 
a budget or other debate, the speech which a permanent official might prepare 
for him beforehand, a speech forgotten no sooner than it is delivered. Even 
his rudimentary arithmetic is so deficient that for the life of him he is never 
able to distinguish between rupees, tens of rupees and Indian pounds. His 
charming unconsciousness in this matter makes even a Mrs. Malaprop blush. 
.eeeeeee. But what about the irreparable mischief which His Lordship’s eight 
years’ administration inflicted on unhappy India? What about his unworthy 
policy of retrogression and repression? And yet this man will continue in 
the obscurity of his private life to enjoy from the revenues of India, which he 
ruined, a pension of £2,000 for his life! May nota year’s pension be spent 
on collecting all the criticism which every shade of public opinion in India and 
land has made on’his eight years’ administration and present it in a hand-— 
somely bound volume to His Lordship to read, mark and inwardly digest during 
con 12538—~3 | . 
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“the remainder of his life? And may not a copy of such criticism be deposited 
in the India Office .and the British Museum? The volume might contain 
the following. dedication :— 


DEDICATED 


By the Public Opinion of India and England 
To Lord George Hamilton, 
Late Secretary of State for India, 
Who Resigned his office, 


After Eight years of Unparalleled Incompetence, Unwept, Unhonoured and Unsung! ” 


4. “QLord George Hamilton has resigned. The question is—will it 
ay ieee eee be a repetition of Asop’s famous fable about King 
e Ag and the LOg? Willit be a case of falling from the frying-pan 
E> desirability of educating into the fire? It islong since British sovereigns were 
ce Ragheh public opinion on robbed of the Divine Right of Kings, but unfortunate- 
Indian matters. ly that right has filtered into that arbitrator of India’s 
Sent Eng col, © <Gestinies—the Secretary of State, King Log (Lord 

Leta George Hamilton) has disappeared. Will the next 
man be King Stork—that is the question.......... Let India take care that King 
Stork does not appear on the scene,......... A general election looms large 
on the political horizon in England. Now is the time to educate English public 
opinion on matters Indian. Our Grand Old Man is on the spot, Let us gird 
a up our loins and help him. An Indian Congress in England has been talked 
Be | of for a decade; but it has been the most magnificent castle in the air that 
a we have seen. John Bull has to be awakened. It is India’s business to din her 

ievances into his ears and to remind him of his obligations to her.......... 

e have been fighting from a distance long enough. Let us now beard the 
lion in his own den. Let the long-talked-of Congress be held in London. Lord 
George Hamilton’s resignation in itself is not of much importance; but the 
present political atmosphere in England is favourable to India’s cause. The 
iron is hot—let us strike before it gets cold.”’ 


5. “We have great respect for Mr, B. J. Padshah, but we cannot help think- 
a ing that in regard to the Indian fiscal question 
a Isa policy of Free Trade he is altogether on the wrong track. As regards 


suited to the present cireum- Wr, Padshah’s tirade on the Indian Protectionist in 
stances of India? 


Se ts Bk the current number of the Indian'Teztile Journal, all 

8 Se se ata that need be said is that vehemence is out of place 

in the consideration of a question which can only be 

~~ solved by calm and patient statesmanship.......... In our opinion, the Indian 

=~ Free Trader’s mistake lies in understanding by the term ‘consumers’ the 

\ consumers only of imported commodities, The English Free Trader is right 
De in doing so, because practically the whole population i is a consumer of imported 
commodities, whether wheat or the raw material of manufactures. In India, 

as we have pointed out more than once, the consumers of imported commodities 

are the wealthier minority of the population. Still, we can have no interest 

in making things more costly even to this class, but for the fact that to some 

extent, at any rate, the incidence of Indian taxation on the poorest classes is 
rendered less burdensome thereby. Why is the consumer of salt, of jawar, of 
_bajra less a consumer than the wearer of Manchester goods and the drinker of 
Scotch whisky ? On salt we have a duty which still amounts to several hundred 


5 a heavy duty on such a commodity as salt, it is idle to talk of the loss 
gused to the consumer of imported commodities on account of a different 
fiscal policy, if it comes to be adopted. If Mr, Padshah wants an authority 

rr sah prope osition, we refer him to the remarks of the late Prof. Fawcett, a 
more advanced Free Trader than J, S. Mill himself, on the reduction of the 
oot ‘ ; shoe in 1, 2 in <his second paper in the volume on Indian 


pea € 


Pil Cane 
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er cent. of the cost of production. So long as the Budget has to be balanced 


~~ 
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6. ‘It is to be hoped that there is no truth in what the Pioneer has learnt 


The Secretary of State for 
India and the proposed 
establishment of an Indian 
Bureau of Commerce, 

Rast Goftar (28), 27th Sept., 
Eng. cols, 


ll 


about the decision of the Secretary of State in the 
matter of the pro Commercial Bureau ...,,,... 
The decision, if the Pioneer’s information is correct, 
will have surprised many in this country; and it 
will be a matter~for grave disappointment to all 


that so experienced a statesman as Lord George 
Hamilton has failed to take a correct estimate of the potentialities of such a 
Bureau. From the little that was known of Lord Curzon’s scheme, it might 
have been expected that the Secretary of State for India would give a cordial and 
whole-hearted support to it.......... There might have been, indeed, some points 
of detail which needed amendment; but we fail to understand how a scheme which 
was proposed to him after such mature consideration by a Viceroy like Lord 
Curzon could have been found unworthy of support and as likely to cost much 
good money without corresponding visible advantages! But we had better not 
despair. His successor might think better of it.” 


7. “An Indian official secret has leaked out in England, and a contem- 
porary learns from there that certain proposals were 
submitted by the Government of India for enhancing 
the pay of the Viceroy and the pensions of Members 
of Council, but they have not been accepted by the 
Secretary of State. It would certainly be wise to 
take the public into confidence as to the reasons 
which led the Government to make the proposals, 
which do not look very altruistic. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire: Lord Curzon has certainly 
worked very hard, and if the Secretary of State had proposed a personal 
grant to him, as he proposed an extension of office, few would have grudged 
His Excellency the unique distinction. But the good-natured Viceroy 
evidently wished to earn the gratitude of his successors for a benefit which 
he had personally earned for himself. We are not sorry that Lord George 
Hamilton did not appreciate that rare sentiment. Indeed, if Lord Curzon 
did not acquiesce in Lord George’s charity in favour of a garrison to be 
maintained beyond the Indian waters, why should the latter sanction a 
charity beginning very much nearer home? At the last Budget meeting the 
Viceroy very solemnly pointed out how the work of the Government of India 
had increased in consequence especially of Britain’s foreign relations in Asia. 
That is true; for why should the Indian Viceroy be asked to sweat on the 
Persian Gulf, forsaking the cool heights of Simla? There is not an inch of 
ground on the Persian Gulf, which is within his jurisdiction. If Lord Curzon’s 
successors are also to be worked in this fashion, they may be entitled to an 
extra allowance. But it should be paid by the British Exchequer.’ [The 
Jdém-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar comments. | 


Disapproval by Lord 
George Hamilton of the 
proposals for enhancing the 
pay of the Viceroy and the 
pensiors of Members of 
Council, 

Voice of India (16), Srd 
Oct.; Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 
Ist Oct., Eng. cols. 


8, “India for some years past is having weak Viceroys in succession. 
With a notable exception here and there, they are 


Alleged evils wrought by 
the official class in India. 

Katseri-Hind (24), 27th 
Sept., Eng. cols. 


ali so many waxen tools in the hands of the bureau- 
cracy. Viceregal authority, on the whole, is. waning, 
while the authority of the official classes is waxing 


more powerful. These are consolidating their power 
more and more, no doubt, with the aid of the merchants and the planters. And it 
is superfluous to say that the ad ministration of weak Viceroys like Lords Lans- 
downe and Elgin gives them the needed opportunity to achieve the object. 
Not even the strongest Viceroy, be he ever so able and capable, can resist the 
encroachments of the Civil Service on the one side and the persistent demands 
of the Buropean merchants and planters—mostly of Bengal—on the other. 
The two have closely united themselves for purposes of defence and offence. 
They have formed themselves into a class of modern Preetorians, minus the 
military element of the original tribe. They seem to think they can bully 
the Government when they like and carry everything before them. And 
woe be to that Viceroy who thwarts their will. He is doomed. He is 
persecuted in their organs and his life is made miserable. He is denounced 
as most unpopular. ‘Thus conscious. of their strength these monopolists 
of place and power disregard Indian public opinion and cast to the wind 
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““All'the tall talk about India for Indians is 
hypoc “No ‘wonder that, under such circumstances, 
“the: lec and ‘the ruled is Widening. It is destined to 
sland in the course of time, The Government 
| ‘Yest'touch with ‘the people but also with the art of ruling with 
Be 3. Moin, justice and symipathy a subject race with an ancient civilisation and 
eae wit ideals ‘which are certainly i in conflict with its own. Instead of taking that 
ie Higher and better view’ of its responsibility, to which the late Lord Salisbury 
red in his memorable utterance of 1875, it is taking a most narrow and 
Atesmarnlike “view, and‘in the bargain undergoing the process of demoralisa- 
tién s0'powerfully wrought by the rieo-Preetorians, Hehe we say that it is. 
these Classes who are the real enemies of Great Britain and will one day bring 
that old ‘and historical country to rack and ruin........... In short, the truly 
benevolent aid missionary character of British civilisation in India is fast 
Se . disappearing. In its place is coming to the front most disagreeably a civilisa- 
o tion and a spirit which we refrain from characterising in the terms it deserves.. 
oa The l of justice and sympathy is being painfully substituted by the. 
shibboleth of injustice and antipathy, and all the concomitant evils which 
one bring in their train.”’ 


9%. Be the present as unpromising as it may, there are some men in this. 
country who are still inclined to take an optimistic 
“Alleged. similarity between view of the future. There may be wisdom in opti- 
of Todia and ‘of the people mism, but to hope for a bright prospect for India 
ndia and that of the F h Wh 
in the United States, ‘rom her present plight is utter nonsense. en 
‘K4l-(i10), 2nd Oct, - these optimists are told that Indians have no political 
status at present, they argue that much good can be 
secured by following non-political pursuits. If one reminds them of the heavy 
pressure of the alien yoke under which the Indians labour at present, the 
= answer that Indians enjoy at least the boon of religious toleration. 
fatal mistake of these optimistic dreamers lies in their failure to appre- 
ciate the potent mischief wrought by the alien rule of a modern civilised nation, 
which leaves the outward structure of the subject nation altogether untouched 
while it preys upon its inner vital springs. The picture of the Negro races in 
the United States drawn by Mr. W. Boyce finds a parallel in the present 
condition of the natives of India. There, asin this country, a young nigger 
must flatter his rulers and quietly pocket the affronts cast upon him by them. 
ae Both are obliged to connive at flagrant acts of injustice on the part of their respec- 
a tive rulers, Itis the very essence of subjection to kill all virtue in a subject race 
et ahd to. keep it in a condition of physical and moral degradation. Mr. Alfred 
a Webb, in reviewing Mr. Boyce’s book, takes a similar view and observes in a 
prophetic vein that if the results of British rule in India are so disastrous, then 
“<6 must,end in some catastrophe and complication such as the world has 
——~ seldom n.”” He exhorts Great Britain to change her present policy in 
verning India, if she wishes to avoid the coming catastrophe. We, too, hold 
y has no future before her unless, of course, the British nation elects 
to. change materially the character of its rule in this country. 


40. “ The Times and other British newspapers are inclined to attach the 

Seek greatest weight to the forthcoming visit of the Viceroy 

: eae teee spprosching to the Persian Gulf.......... Let. us hope that as the 

mai 7 » ed (28), 298 " result of. the visit and the adoption of a more vigorous. 
. ~ ‘ ; nea ; ‘. 2 een > 


policy inthe Middle Kast, India will not be called 

li _. upon to contribute more largely towards the further- 

ot Brita a’8 othe designs in that quarter. England has hitherto not 

be ote ‘tow 9 O' cost of her conquests, moral and physical, either directly 

indirectly, , on poor ‘India, arguing, every time she interferes in Eastern 
fa; that she does so only on account of this country.” 


Bs ies Ee Vicero is going to visi ¢ the Persian Gulf. The exact object of 
ea o Visit i Snot known, but it is surmised that it is to be 
ae eae ae igh vii guested by * unde: ti is Seg Xe purpose of maintaining the British 

| anc; ithe “States adjoining the coast of the. 
Aiea | it. is “intended to counter- 
i Ramis ot the ‘aoc of the 
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surmise is correct. Persia now finds herself overshadowed externally by two 
such auspicious planets as Russia on one side and Great Britain on the other. 
The internal administration of the country, too, is not reported to be satisfac- 
tory. The country is divided into two rival sects—the Shias and the Sunnis. 
The religious heads of the former recently addressed a menacing letter to the 
Shah, warning His Majesty against the admission of foreigners into the country. 
The Shah’s reply to this communication was that financial difficulties alone 
compelled him to raise loans from foreigners, and that his visit to Europe was 
undertaken only for the improvement of his health. Some Indian princes, too, 
are similarly fond of raising loans from foreigners, and of visiting foreign 
countries for the benefit of their health. But in India there are unfortunately 
no religious heads of communities powerful enough to remonstrate with their 
erring rulers. The intrusion of foreigners with their capital is not desirable in 
any country, and it is but natural that it should evoke a protest from the people 
of every country exposed to the evil of foreign exploitation. But, alas! nowhere 
else can the protest be made so effectively as in Persia ! 


12. It is understood in well-informed circles that the Viceroy’s visit to 
Peitiy Dinser 00) the Persian Gulf is but a prelude toa project for 
20th “ye 4 ama" “°° increasing the military strength of Great Britain 
there. We do not wish here to discuss the expediency 
of such increase, but we must sounda note of warning to our countrymen that 
signs are not wanting to show that the British Government in England intends 
to throw the cost of the increase in question upon India. Rightly speaking, the 
project is conceived in the interests of the Empire as a whole, and it is inequitable 
that the cost thereof should be borne solely by the poor Indian tax-payer. It 
behoves our public leaders to be on the alert and to lose no time in protesting 
against the fresh financial injustice which is about to be inflicted upon India, 


13. A sufficiently long interval has elapsed since the announcement of the 
reduction in the salt duty to enable the public to 
Has the reduction in the, judge of the effects of that measure on the consump- 
Salt ouey. really benefited the tion of salt among the masses. Certain figures lately 
wey Pry Goftér (28), 27th Placed before Parliament did indeed tend to show an 
Sept. increase in the consumption of salt as compared with 
| previous years. But a careful examination reveals 
that the increase in question is due rather to the advent of more prosperous 
times generally than to the paltry reduction in the salt duty, which does not 
tend to perceptibly lower the retail price of salt. A consumer who buys large 
quantities of salt may, no doubt, get it cheaper than before, but the ordinary 
rayat who cannot afford to buy more than a pie worthor so of that commodity 
for his daily consumption finds that he is not much better off for the reduction. 
Why does not Government abolish the tax altogether and substitute instead 
a tax, say, on marriages P 


14. It isa pity that the people of India should not be allowed to use arms 

in spite of the alarming number of men and cattle 

Destruction of lifein India that fall a prey every year to wild beasts and snakes. 
caused by wild ong and Nay, there has been a steady decline in the number of 
tdhdoad (48), 20th Sept ; arms licenses issued during the quinquennium ending 
Arunodaya (92), 27th Sept. | 1902, the number of such licenses issued in the first 
year of the quinquennium exceeding by 18,448 that 

of the last year! Though the number of: new licenses issued every year is 
nearly the same, precautions are taken to cancel the licenses granted in previous 
years. The great loss of life that is annually caused by wild beasts will be 
prevented if people are allowed to carry arms. The prohibition against the 
use of apms at a time when the fate of the empire was trembling in the balance 
was justifiable. But such prohibition is no longer necessary now, when peace and 
loyalty prevail throughout the land, ‘the Arms Act castsan unmerited slur on 
the loyalty of the Indians, who are ever ready to stand by their rulers in times of @ 
distress. If we were to make proper representations in the matter to the a 
authorities, we are likely to succeed in gaining our object during the regime of et 
our present sagacious Viceroy, but we have apparently so much forgotten the 
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: | nee of arma that, no/one cares to give the subject a serious consideration. [The 
_ °° © hrunodaya deplores; the mortality. caused among men and cattle by wild beasts 
ae bei snakes during the year 1902. J). 
F nae . 16. | “We learn that one of the va important modifications in the 
ae ; | constitution of the Congress proposed by the ras 
a td _ Diner of. the Congress Committee a with nar tas Mire to the 
tee. e Madras Con- 
Bee Committee to make restricting of the number of delegates that attend 
a Baan C in thecon- the Yearly sessions of the Congress. The Committee 
Stitution — of the Indiat js of opinion that the number of delegates attending 
he Dt. agra the Congress should not exceed three hundred and 
smea (8), Ist. | 
‘Oct.; Bombay Samdachér fifty, one’ hundred of whom should be _ returned 
66), 28th Sept. by the province where the Congress is held in any 
year, while Bengal should send seventy, Bombay 
‘and Madras fifty each, the United Provinces thirty, the Punja4b twenty 
and the Central Provinces and Burma fifteen each. When we come to 
consider this important modification in the Congress constitution, we hardly 
think that the proposed restriction of the number of delegates is calculated nd 
“win the approval of the patriotic and educated classes of the natives of India. 
x ss+eeeee. We may say that the persons desirous of attending the Congress from 
= _the province where the gathering is held always form ‘the majority of the 
a delegates and render material aid to the funds of the Congress. We therefore 
hope that the Congress Committee of Madras would reconsider its present 
oro. posal.” [The Bombay Samdchér makes similar comments, and adds :—The 
mmittee also intend to curtail the number of questions to be discussed by the 
ae. Congress, which in its opinion should take up only questions of Imperial import- 
= ance,and leave all Provincial questions severely alone. This course would, 
a in our opinion, be ill advised and impolitic. It would be very difficult to draw 
= , a sharp line of demarcation between Provincial and Imperial questions, and 
We can easily point to a number of Provincial questions which either. directly 
or indirectly affect the interests of the country at large and have thus an 
. Imperial aspect. | ; 


16. “ It seems that the Government of India had acted most wisely and in 
the interests of impartial justice by calling for the 
The Government of India records of the Bain case and taking the opinion of 
ve the Bain case. the Advocate-General thereon.......... It isa ques- 
atser-i-Hind (24), 27th .. 
 Sept., Eng. cols.; Shri Say4ji tion for lawyers to say whether the sequel of the case 
-* | Vijay (41), 26th Sept. as finally disposed by Mr. Justice Sale involved 4 
me, miscarriage of justice. What we are more concerned 
- with is the sound and fury which have again characterised the non-official 
European element in Calcutta in reference to this case, The agitation set on 
foot seems to us to be a second edition, though of a mild character, of what 
"~~. ~~ ~~ ‘was witnessed during the course of the proceedings in the Supreme Legislative 
ea ~~ Qouncil on the Ibert Bill.......There is a Parliamentary blue-book, a ponderous 
-_, tome indeed, which those desirous of learning thetrue history of that Bill, and the 
indignant and denunciatory agitation which followed it for months together, 
might read with profit. The European element in all important centres of the 
country, save Bombay, demonstrated to the hilt that whatever the Englishman’s 
own self-love and conceit may be he was after all made of ordinary clay, that 
- when scratched on the back he only proved himself no other than the primitive 
- Dartar, and that all his boasted varnish ofcivilisation showed that he was no better 
_. than the uncivilised person whom he looked down upon ‘ with pride in his port and 
defiance in his eyes.’ Indeed, such was the strange doctrine propounded that he 
- @laimed to be above the ordinary law of the land! He could defy the govern- 
ang authorities and even capture and deport, if he chose, the Viceroy himself ! 
But we have no desire to oe up the history of that agitation which has come 
fi “toy bok etn as the ‘ White Mutiny. It is, however, a matter of profound regret 
| mor Ses here should be a mild edition of that agitation at this hour in Calcutta, 
oe a attempt should be made to bully the Government. This 
a strong.Government such as we have got to-day is not strong 
*b and restrain the powerful non-official European element. Is 
mcelv bcouat day mhay conie when the Government may abdicate 
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its functions in favour of this new oligarchy of Commerce and Planting ?” 
Se Shri Saydji Vijay writes:—The agitation set up by some Anglo- 

ndians in connection with the Bain case and the language of fierce invective 
and vituperation they areindulging in writing about the action of Governh- 
ment in the case show of what stuff their loyalty is made. If any one deserves 
compensation, it is not Mr. Bain, but the wife-and children of the poor deceased 
cooly. Butour Anglo-Indian contemporaries think nothing about loyalty or 
fairplay where considerations of self and pelf are brought in. | 


17. ‘On Friday before last a statement was made in the Legislative Council 
- at Simla by Sir Denzil Ibbetson on the case of King 
ac eae Tae Sept.; Emperor vs, Bain. The’ statement was made with 
atte Optnion (38), 27th ‘ ' , 
Sept. the avowed purpose of removing public misappre- 
hension alleged to be caused by certain facts relating 
to the case and being within the knowledge of the Government alone. 
But on reading the statement over and over again we fail to discover therein 
any new facts which were supposed to be within the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment alone and were not actually known to the public already. No doubt, Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson gave a careful summary of the proceedings in the departmental 
treatment of the case, with dates and quotations, till the final disposal of it by 
Mr. Justice Sale, but the statement, as it is or even with the supplementary speech 
by Lord Curzon himself, strikes one as leaving something unsaid which marks a 
perceptible void, and which betokens a conscious reservation put upon themselves 
by the Government even when feeling called upon to speak out. What the 
executive Government, through Sir Denzil and the Viceroy himself, have said 
amounts to this, that they had no hand in any way in bringing about the 
present preposterous result of the Bain case. But what they left unsaid was 
that Mr. Justice Sale was egregiously wrong in the method of disposing of 
the case which he had selected. Perhaps they could not openly criticise the 
action of a judicial officer of theirs acting in a judicial capacity ; but with 
the present half-hearted exposure of their mind on the subject they have only 
intensified the vague doubts which the public had as to the propriety of the 
conduct of Mr. Justice Sale, The statement no doubt makes it amply clear 
that Government had done everything in their power to get justice done in the 
Bain case by advising the Commissioner of Assam to apply for an enhancement 
of Bain’s sentence of six months’ simple imprisonment. But, on the other 
hand, the public wonders whether there is no way in which the Government 
can make the learned High Court Judge feel their displeasure at his uncere- 
monious frustration of the entire object with a vengeance with which the 
application for an enhancement of sentence was made to the High Court.” [The 
Native Opinion makes somewhat similar comments. | 


18. “The Calcutta Chamber of Commerce is reported to have submitted 

a representation to the Government of India deprecat- 

The Calcutta Chamber of jing its interference in cases where European offenders 
— ag ton (6) “e., charged with serious injury caused to natives are 
Oct. od Mee inadequately punished or discharged by a miscarriage 
of justice. Lord Elgin’s Government considered that 

collisions between Europeans and natives were occurrences of sufficient im- 
portance to be brought to the notice of the Government of India. And Lord 
Elgin was right, for nothing causes deeper misunderstanding between the 
rulers and the ruled, and shakes the confidence of the people in the desire and 
power of the Government to protect. the weak against the strong, more than 
repeated miscarriages of justice, especially in cases tried by a jury. A question 


which may be asked with greater plausibility is, why the Local Governments 
should not be trusted to do the needful, and why the wovernment of India 


should interfere. ‘The obvious answer is that Local Governments have not in 
the past shown themselves capable of looking at the problem from the stand- 
point of the Government of India, which feels a greater responsibility in matters 


affecting the relations between the rulers and the ruled. Taking the latest case 


which is the occasion of the Calcutta Chamber’s representation, it will be seen 
that the accused was found guilty of having caused hurt to the absconding cooly, 


that the death of the cooly was alleged to have been caused by that hurt, that the 


Chief Commissioner of Assam admitted that the offence demanded a severer 
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and yet he was disinclined to apply for 
‘expediency |’ ‘Whén such are the 
‘a Local Government, the Government 
‘jestified in civencting the notions of the Chief Commis- 
him ‘that even the coolies of Assam have a better right to 
rot . ‘cea wht has happened ‘in Assam may happen elsewhere, The 
aa “Toe Governments are ‘apt to consider it more expedient to tolerate miscarriage 
ee of _— than to irritate the feelings of influential communities,”’ 
Wi 00, We ‘agree with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that racial animo- 
Goflér (28), 27th sities are ‘likely to be fostered by the Government 
ie of Popeye St interfering in judicial proceedings in cases between 
; Europeans and natives. But can Government, indeed, 
help interfering when it sees that on account of the vagaries of a jury 
there has been a miscarriage of justice?......... The stability of British 
ale in India rests on the assurance of even-handed justice, and it can be 
easily imagined how disastrous would be tlie consequences of the impression, 
if it. were ever allowed to: gain ground among the people, that the days when 
lish ‘courts of law dealt even-handed justice have gone by, and that hence- 
there are to be two standards of justice—one for the European and another 
for the native. None can be more afraid than ourselves of the consequences 
Of repeated interference by Government in judicial proceedings of this kind, 
but we cannot but feel that a temporary resentment among a handful of 
Europeans for enforcing justice would be the lesser evil compared with a deep- 
seated’ conviction among 300 millions of ignorant, half-fanatical natives that, 
with ‘success and growth of power and empire, the moral conscience of English- 
tien had become blurred, and that they had given the go-by to those great 
virtues which in the past distinguished them above other European nations,” 
[Im ‘its vernacular columns the paper, after expressing similar sentiments, 
éxhorts Indian publicists in all parts of the country to make demonstrations 
SpProwng of the Viceroy’s action in the Bain case by way of a counter-blast to 
agitation of the European community of Caleutta.| 
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20. Europeans in this country formerly used now and then to assault. 
natives with a view to teach them better manners or 
Cases of ee between to quicken. the intelligence of the more dull-witted. 
- Deshs Mitra (59), lst Oct, amongst them. The times have now changed and, 
as dreadful to relate, the blacks have latterly been 
oe" taking the law into their own hands and committing assaults upon unoffending 
Be Europeans. .Two such cases have occurred recently. At Dehra Dun a gang of 
a coolies struck work and violently assaulted a European planter. A similar 
a assault was committed upon a planter at Anamli. The Europeans must now 
a beware and take active steps to bring the natives to their senses. 
> a . .; _A European military officer of the Royal Scots Fusiliers was charged 
the other day before the Cantonment Magistrate, 
ae case of assault by aEuro- Kashi, with inflicting @ wound witha knife on a 
| tie “Officer on Muhammadan guard. The accused admitted the - 
a : =o Daa Mitre 2 (59), ist Oct. Offence, but pleaded that he had received provocation 
mt _ from the complainant. The Magistrate, taking a 
and considerate view of the case, sentenced the European to two saa 
mprisonment. Whocan say that this heavy punishment is not commensurate 
” swith the ‘gravity of the offence? — 
ry - os 1M - “When the Indian press cries out against the oppression practised 


pi Gein as natives by Europeans, the Government takes 
assault 
cs opean of wey ab by 8 affront and charges it with sedition. But surely one 


thy r/ ° eannot help erying out when ones heart is bleeding. 
as ir Bom a: nee age It: would seem thatthe law in India, which is so well 
ee be “ooo bicart celts tal Wi aaa contrived to bring native offenders to book, enables 
Fat Seats acous it g hit acot-fres. These reflections occur to our mind in 

ms a — ’ ee ie 4 of © vetull bs “ oe oe _ oceurred at Mian oa by A native of 
hip itabey. Mier. Ox Uh vase : » fot trial ‘before: the Magistrate of Mian 

a was 8 dt Re. 100, out “ which tine Court a d 


y sum of Rs. 25 really compensate the native for the wrong done -to. 
im by the European ? RR ae 
23. It seems that as an outcome of the deliberations of the Simla Con- 
ne oe eee ference it has been. decided to discontinue thé com- 
tive examination for the Petitive examination for admission to. the Bombay Pro- 
Bombay Provincial Service. Vincial Service. The step is sure to meet with public 
Hitechhu (63), 1st Oct.; disapproval, for it closes one of the few avenues which 
—_" Mitra (20), 47th had hitherto remained open to educated natives, who 
a aspire to enter the higher ranks of the public service. 
We had expected from Lord Curzon a more liberal attitude towards the aspira- 
tions of educated Indians, but who can deny after this that the country is for 
the Europeans, and not for the children of the soil. [The Gujardt Mitra ex- 
presses similar sentiments. | 


24, ‘ Mr. Lely has penned a letter to the Times from distant Kashmir on the 
duty of educated Indians-—-presumably of the Indians 
Mr. Lely’s rejoinder to of our Presidency. It is an answer to Mr, P.M. Mehta, 
mod oy cat the subject of or rather a further vindication of Mr. Lely’s views 
Aujarati (19), 27th Sept., Of the actual doings and failures of the educated 
Eng. cols. classes of our Presidency, Itisa matter for surprise 
) that Englishmen even of such ability, large experi- 
ence and sympathy as Mr. Lely should not clearly understand the difficulties of the 
educated classes and show a juster appreciation of their efforts for ameliorating 
the condition of the uneducated masses. .-...... Mr. Lely’s manner is not 
so disconcerting in expression as in the quiet assumption of the infallibility of his 
conclusions. He apparently makes the tollowing a question of questions, or at 
least puts it quite on a par with the most vital questions that affect the masses. 
He asks ‘ What, e.g., could more strengthen their (of educated men) position and 
more vindicate their claim to recognition in the inner and vital growths of 
the country than if some who are landholders—there are many such—or some 
who have influence with landholders were to take up this matter of village 
banks, not by trying to form a bank of sawkars as suggested by some, 
but by getting a few villagers to co-operate and by setting forth to Gov- 
ernment the difficulties they meet with.’ We confess that we fail to see 
in the adoption of this suggestion the talisman that will save our uneducated 
agricultufal and labouring population from the utter misery into which they 
find themselves. Village banks, if properly conducted and largely utilized all 
over the country, will effect some economy and afford some provision for the 
poor people. But until the annual drain from India to England is curtailed, 
until industries are helped on, until we have power to control taxation, the 
existing evils will grow, and it is not Indians that will suffer only, but England 
also must suffer in the long run, Do cultured Englishmen, with an atom of 
impartiality in them, really believe that educated natives know less of the 
miseries of their uneducated brethren than civilians do?............. Is the 
official class, weighed down: as it is by official shackles and limited to 
do good only on defined lines and within circumscribed areas, capable of 
telling us where the shoe pinches and how it ought to be mended: The Civil 
Service was really a supericr service in old days when cultured and well informed 
Indians were so few. But. the numbers the Indian Universities are turning out 
every year make the difference. between European officials and educated Indians 
thinner and thinner every day. Local. knowledge and better appreciation and 
assimilation of modes of thought.and administration on the part of educated 
Indians have; in spite of the practical boycotting of able Indians in higher ad- 
ministrative spheres of work, made Indians much better titted to take care of 
themselves. Not that Englishmen have gone down, but Indians have 
greatly Advanced. Yes, educated Indians—by which term we understand 
Mr. Lely to mean B.A.’s and LL.B.’s—have not opened village banks or asked 
landholders to open village banks. But why sor ‘There are not a few able 
Deputy Collectors—whom Mr. Lely knows—who will give Mr. Lely the requisite 
answer. It isonly a very partial remedy for the gigantic evil and it is little 
use tinkering with it on asmallscale. It is ridiculous to try to stop a deluge 
with a finger !.......... Surely, the New English School, the Nutan Marathi 
Vidyalaya, the Fergusson College are sufficient indications of the self-sacrifice 
con 1263—5 | : 


Rs. 25 to the. complainant, Comment on this is superfluous.’ Can ‘the, 
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unfairly assume that the goodwill of the Government 

Be ie — ~ aig tiarhs sienific words without deeds. But surely it is 
_ » dame allowable to expect the goodwill of the Government 
‘bear fruit some day. People may be pardoned for being uncharitable, if they 
gee the goodwill of the Government towards the ryot makes them pass in 
het haste an Act which has the obvious effect of impairing the ryot’s credit. 

ae The educated classes in this country perform the function of criticising the acts 
>  £of the Government, and they naturally supported the idea of instituting village 
a banks, but we fail to see how it follows that whilst the Government are 
still considering the project, the educated classes ought to have put their 
_ hand to the work.......... Surely it is unfair to expect them to take up and 
solye a problem which the Executive Government with its vast resources and 
vaunted knowldge is still ‘considering.’ We may assure Mr. Lely that asa 
ae body the educated men on this side of India are always very glad to re- 
es ceive suggestions from every quarter. No educated man would reject criticism 
a beeguse it is unpalatable or fail to turn it to account at the earliest 
opportunity........... But the value of criticism, even when it is most candid, 
depends on the way it is offered and the tone assumed by the critic, Hven the 
most well-meant criticism is likely to fall on deaf ears when the critic assumes 
a patronizing tone and speaks as from a high pedestal of unapproachable 
superiority. The selection of the site for the local Government High School 
was purely a local question between the donor and the officials, and Mr, Lely 
knows that the educated men were not even made aware of the difference of 
opinion. which existed on that question, Even those who prize highly 
the sanitary advantages mentioned by Mr. Lely must admit that to locate 
a High School about two miles away from the abodes of the scholars in the 
hope that a tramway would soon be constructed to diminish the distance would 
not be acting with wisdom. If the idea had been adopted, the school would 
certainly have lost more than half of its pupils. We may accept Mr. Lely’s 
view that by constantly girding at officials, the educated classes are likely to 
lose most, but we decline to subscribe to his view that educated India holds the 
more candid of them as enemies. The imputation is wholly unfounded. Of 
a -geourse, educated men cannot readily join the chorus of flatterers, place-seekers or 
> |» .  tifle-hunters who are ever ready with an address for every official from the 
' ~~ Governor downwards to the Native Assistant Collector. They are prepared in 
their own way to co-operate with the officers of Government in movements that 

. make for the public good. This co-operation is subject to many drawbacks, 
—. .. gome imposed by their peculiar position and some by the atmosphere that 
~~~ dominates the mofussil world. It cannot be too often repeated that the 
ee istrict officials have not yet begun to recognize that the educated Indian has 
iis own ideas, and that he need not be considered ‘disloyal’ or seditious because 
he ventures to assert his rights or to differ from the European officials.” 
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tapeism here. Such paternal care as the present state of the country demands, 


the answer which educated’ India would give'to this question. We have had: 
only some doubt ‘as .to the potency of good-humoured chaff at the expense of: 
B.A.’s and LL.B.’s. When it is remembered that ‘they have no forerunners. 
in India, nor parallels elsewhere to guide them,’ it will be seen that their need 
is something more helpful than either chaff or general criticism, however well: 
meant this may be. ‘The worst thing that you can do to a nation is to flatter. 
it,’ said the late Mr. Gladstone. The best thing is to help it.” 


27. ‘There issurely a ring of earnestness and sincerity in the Honourable 

| : Mr. Lely’s letter which appeared inthe Times of India 
s mt. tee gg (42), 27th 4s an answer to some statements made by the Honourable 
Mr. Mehta at the last meeting of the Legislative Coun- 

cil in connection with agricultural banks. Mr. Lely does not mean his letter 
to be merely arejoinder to Mr. Mehta, but to serve as an appeal to educated 
Indians to co-operate with Government in bettering the condition of the country, 
and as such it is full of warm sympathy for the people of India, We wish 
we had more officers of the type of the Commissioner of the Northern Division. 
But we regret to say that such officers are an exception to the traditions of red- 


does not flow from Government as freely as it should. The case of the Stud- 
ents’ Brotherhood is an instance in point. That institution was started in 1890 
by Professor N. G. Welinker to impart moral instruction to students of the upper 
forms in High Schools and of Colleges through Sunday classes. The classes are 
at present conducted by the Honourable Mr, Justice Chandavarkar and Professor 
Welinker. The Managing Committee wants to open another class for boys of the 
lower classes of High Schools, and as it is not in a position to have a suitable hall 
for the purpose, the Director of Public Instruction was applied to for the 
use of a room of the Government Schools in Bombay. As the instruction 
that is to be given is purely ethical, and the class is to meet only on Sundays in 
the morning, there is conceivably nothing in the way of a sympathetic official 
granting that request. But Mr. Giles, never even caring to inform himself 
further about the institution, gave the stereotyped reply in the negative.” 


98. Weare afraid we oe os vo Mn on Pn professions of sym- 
aay pathy and goodwill towards the people made b 
re (1), sisiestoiasn Mr. Lely on behalf of his brother officials. 4 
Mr. Lely conscientiously declare that the oificial class does not cherish un- 
friendly feelings towards the struggle of educated natives for gaining increased 
political rights? Have the officials ever evinced even passive sympathy 
towards the Congress, let alone active help? If not, they had better not 
pompously pose as the true friends of the people. Itis but tootrue that asa 
class the officials are intoxicated by the pride of power and authority, and lonk 
askance at any attempts that tend even in a remote degree to interfere with 
their vested interests. In the circumstances, is it to be wondered at that 
educated natives should come to think that official criticism of their acts is not 
prompted by honest and disinterested motives, but is tainted with a spirit 
of malignant hostility against the subject race. 


29. ‘Mr. Patel, Chief Judge, Presidency Small Causes Court, hes made an 
important proposal to Government, and its practi- 
Mr. R. M. Patel’s sugges- ability, in some form or other, has been recognised 


tion to Government to in- Hy the latter bv referri . Rute : 
troduce a system of regis- y tter by ring it for opinion to various 


tering account-books. gentlemen entitled to be consulted. If, as Mr. Patel 
Voice of India (16), 8rdOct, says, *in innumerable instances fictitious claims are 
successfully made out and established’ by the 

production of account-books in which leaves containing false entries can be 
easily inserted, the wonder is that it does not seem to have occurred to any one 
to put. an end to such legal spoliation before. The Evidence Act enacts that. 
entries in books of account kept in the regular course of business are relevant, 
but the weight to be attached to such evidence is left entirely to the J udge ; ? 
and, therefore, an admission of the successful establishment of false claims on a 
large scale would have cast a reflection on the shrewdness and sagacity of the 
judiciary. Mr. Patel, however, has not been prevented by any such false. 
sentiment from making the admission ; and he has done well, because he has a. 
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found that ‘in Austria there is a system of 
‘proposes the introduction. of a similar system 
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om elect to resort to a court of law for the recovery of their dues. 
ectable firms, whose account-books are above suspicion, may feel the 
aS stration to be a needless form of vexation, but the law cannot be a respecter 

0 yang Suppose a beginning is made in the direction indicated by Mr. 

Pa and registration is made optional, will the measure be futile? Will 
not the risk of the entries being discredited in the absence of registration, and 
the additional probative value that they would gain, induce Marwaris and other 
men of business to avail themselves of the option?” 


80. “Mr, R. M. Patel has done a public service in urging upon Govern- 
ohia:. ment the necessity of taking steps with a view to 
Jdm-e-Jamshed - (23), Ist prevent fraudulent book-keeping in Bombay. We 

| Eng. soe ety Bekegoag do not, however, approve of his suggestion about in- 
Sioudésor (55), Ist Oct. troducing a system of registering account-books for 
remedying the evil. Such compulsory registration 
is likely to cause serious inconvenience to the trading classes generally. Besides 
it ig inequitable to. subject respectable tradesmen to needless vexation for the: 
wrong-doings of their less scrupulous brethren, The evil, however, to which 
Mr, Patel has drawn the attention of Government has assumed alarming pro- 
| ortions and needs to be put down though by less drastic measures.” [The 
aa y Vartamdn makes similar comments. The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other 
hand, considers that Mr. Patel’s suggestion is well calculated to check the evil 
which it seeks to remedy, | 


— * 31. “The homely adage ‘ misfortunes never come singly but in battalions’ 
= ; 7 will bear application in the case of poor Tilak. 
" | ductahes en (21) ocx, 8 the reader is well aware, the appeal against the 

e Sept., Eng. cols. / Judgment of Mr. Clements—alleged to be the nephew 


of Mr. Justice Aston—is admitted and is pending 
‘before Mr. Lucas, Sessions Judge of Poona. The admission of the appeal 
ae _ seems to have mortified and filled the Special Magistrate with shame and 
>». .. hnmiliation. That can perhaps be regarded as the only possible justification 
See of the recent raid upon Tilak’s house under the Special Magistrate’s orders. As 
—- ~—-_—cthe ‘appeal was pending Tilak was told that he had not to pay the Special 
ae Magistrate’s iine till it was decided ; but contrary to the rules of the Criminal 

| Procedure Code and to all sense of justice and decorum the Special Magistrate, 
~ @pprehending lest the British Government would be the poorer by the loss of 
“the interest on Ks, 1,000 in the interval, or by the loss of the principal if 
_Silak were to run away like a coward on the conviction being confirmed,. 
‘Issued a warrant of distress, whereupon the hungry vultures of the Police, 
animated by a desire to seek the favour of the Englishman, pounced upon 'l'ilak 

im his house and without any hesitation or delay picked up a bundle of 

Sis. 1,000 in currency notes from his drawer and went away. ‘The wonder of 
wonders is the attitude of the Government as betrayed by this vexatious 

—-.  PiRoeeec ing. , The warrant sent by Mr. Clements to the police was returned by 

> ___ the latter on the ground of alleged illegality, but Mr. Clements sent it back 
+ again with an order for its immediate execution. Again, the appeal to the 
istrate against this irregular levy of fine has been rejected. This. 


Tegret. to have to say is nothing but a scandal which, in our opinion, it is 

sary to mip in the bud in the interests not only of justice but of the 
shige of the British Government. In their enthusiasm to vindicate their 
ion, the members of the Bombay Government appear to have lost their 
| Can they not manage to turn back and measure their position ; or is it 
nterfere @aemi-of 


officially to avoid any further 
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32, We reported last week that the fine of Rs, 1,000 was levied from 

rae Tilak by the Poona Police. An application was made 
PS A yage Ms POS dg aon. to the District Magistrate protesting against the levy 
27th Sept. ’ of the fine, but that officer refused to grant the appli- 
| cation. Mr. Kelkar, pleader for Tilak, has applied for 
a copy of the District Magistrate’s order. From-what has happened there is 
reason to suppose that the atmosphere in higher quarters is still tainted. Tilak’s 
future seems to have been sealed! That people should begin to hold such topsy- 
turvy opinion of British justice is not at all a good sign, because the confidence 
of the rayats in their rulers is the mainstay of the Administration. {The 
Jagadddarsha writes:—The District Magistrate has upbeld Mr. Clements’ 
action. As they are pieces of the same filthy substance they cannot be 
expected to emit good odour. | 


33, Lhe coronation boon, by which the minimum limit of taxable income 
Alleged undue increase in was raised from Rs. 500 to _ Bs. 1,0 00, has not 
the total amount of the In- Proved an unmixed blessing in practice because of 
come-Tax for the town of the arbitrary manner in which incomes are often 


—— hntihae (001 assessed since the extension of the boon. It is patent 
elgaum Samachar : | : mts 
28th Sept. that plague and famine kave hampered the operations 


of trade and slackened business generally. The 
effect of this must necessarily be to reduce the incomes of traders and business 
men. But in spite of this we find that in the town of Belgaum the Income-Tax 
has this year been increased by Rs, 3,000. We fail to see how this increase can 
be justified in face of the seriously depressing effect of such calamities as plague 
and famine upon business. We hope the increased assessment of tho tax will be 
lowered to its proper limit by the Income Tax authorities in disposing of appeals 
that may be filed before them by the tax-payers. 


34. As the town of Dhulia is now deserted by the people on account of 
plague, we would request the Collector to increase 

Plague measures at Dhulia the strength of the town police in order to guard the 
and a jew suggestions to the property left in the town and also to keep watch over 


iti ‘ . > ° 
ee veg Vaibhav (116), the health camps in its neighbourhood. Another 


25th Sept. matter to which we should like to draw his attention is _ 


the use of a plot of ground in close proximity to the 
Malegaon road for burying Muhammadan bodies. There isa health camp in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and in the interests of public health it is not 
advisable to allow dead bodies to be buried very near it. 


35. Plague is playing havoc in Broach, Baroda, Visanagar and other places 
in the vicinity of Ahmedabad, and there is every 
A suggestion to prevent Yreason to apprehend a fresh outbreak of the epidemic 
the spread of plague in Ah- in Ahmedabad itself unless the authorities concerned 
mazene’- — take vigorous measures to avert the impending 
nie, Bandhu (72), 2/th calamity. No doubt incoming passengers are subjected 
to a medical examination at the Ahmedabad Railwa 
Station and suspected cases are sent to the hospital, But this precaution by itself 
is not sufficient to keep the city free from plague. What is most urgently 
wanted is to keep new arrivals under strict surveillance for about ten days. We 
hope the authorities will see their way to adopt this measure before it is too late. 


aR s “2 
36. Anew gang of dacoits seems to have been formed at ‘'hana. Last week 
+ ) bed . 

Dacoities at Thana and the they broke into the house of a oS omen ollicer and 

alleged inability of the local committed a dacoity there. While the police are 

Police to trace the culprits engaged in investigating the case, a school-master’s 

Concerned therein. house in the bazar has been successfully raided by the 

Arunodaya (92), 2«thSept. qacoits, The Police are doubtless trying hard to trace 

the culprits hut without any signs of success so far. Does not this reflect on 
their efficiency ? | 


37. We wish to draw the attention of the local Police to the widespread 
prevalence of gambling in Broach.. The evil in 


B ee arene gambling at certain parts of the town, such as Bavarhén, is allow- 
‘Broach Mitra (57), 27th ed practically to prevail unchecked. - Vejaipur, which 


Sept. has lately been deserted by the people owing to piague, 
(las has also become a favourite rendezvous of gamblers. 
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“Wis incnimbeiit on the Police authorities to take vigorous steps to check the 
vil which has‘ruined many happy honies in Broach. | | 
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. . 88> “Like Banquo’s ghost in Macbeth, it appears that the shade of 

aS -.° . the late Sir Alexander Mackenzie cannnot rest and 

BO epee egeee Bill. is hoveri over the gubernatorial residence at 

ioe cnla, (28), * Madras, Nay! by some inscrutable sympathy of 

a ay) a . feeling it appears to have entered the body of Lord 

—— sAmpthill and made him indulge in Madras in a Municipal ‘war dance’ like 

age the.one Sir Alexander revelled in at Calcutta in the year 1898. It is barely 

five years since the Municipality of the City of Palaces was gagged. It appears 

that the Municipality of the capital of the benighted Presidency is to be 

overtaken by a similar fate. The Government of Lord Ampthill has taken up 

. the legislative hammer and means to smash up local self-government in Madras. 

It is a wonder how Bombay hassolong escaped « similar doom. Lord Curzon’s 

activity bas undoubtedly been phenomenal. But we beg His Lordship’s leave to 

compare it with the iniquitous: activity of a certain angel that gloried in having 

‘sown the seed of evil in the garden of Eden. Rhetorical flourishes, diplomatic 

fireworks, imperial pronouncements elastic like the India-rubber, a restless 

mania to put his finger into every pie—these are the characteristics that have 

distinguished his regime in India. ‘he Land Act of Bombay blossomed forth 

in the Council of Lord Northcote; but it surely must have found a sub- 

terranean passage from Simla to Malabar Hill. We think we shall be perfectly 

justified in asserting the same thing about the new Madras Bill. Scrape off 

the misleading and dazzling crusts off Lord Curzon’s policy and below would 

| | be found the keynote to His Lordship’s policy in this country—retrogression, 

subversion, mutilation and decapitation.......... The Indians may shrug their 

shoulders, shout in impotent rage, but Lord Curzon is sure to have his own 

‘way, backed up as he is by a servile Council, an India Office that can be led 

‘by the nose and a majority in the Commons whose criminal apathy towards 

the interests of India has become a chronic disorder. Poor Madras! She 

ee) ‘has our full sympathy. We are sure our Madras friends will not remain idle. 

. This monstrous Municipal Bill will, no dovot, be the chief plank in the 

political. platform of the next Congress. But it is the duty of the rest 

oe “of India, as much as of Madras, to raise its voice against the impolitic, 

ungenerous and unscrupulous throttling of local self-government in Madras, 

. ae -Ef Lerd Curzon’s ‘ extension ’ is to be characterised by such samples of political 

a | iniquity, we are sure the whole of India would wish Lord Curzon to be 
Ree at Timbuctoo rather than on the serene heights of Simla,” 


39. The new Khoti Bill, if passed into law, is sure to prove injurious to the 

a interests of the Khots, especially where the assessment 
hi diets Prabdsh (85), Ist. 22 below jth of the gross produce. In such eases the 
Oct; Mumbai Vaibhav Bill contemplates that the Khot can demand from his 

: ag Ra saa i Sed — pss only three or + multiples of the assessment 

mar ept.; Saty@ according as his crop share amounts to a half or one- 
stone 85), B7th Sept. third of ‘he gross produce. The tenant will, in all 
-guch cases, insist on, commuting the rent recoverable in kind by the 
-Khot into a cash rent under the provisions of the new measure, because 
Se the transaction will be profitable to him. A greater portion of the Khoti 
| and in the Ratnagiri district is‘varkas and the assessment on such land is 


- 0) 
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provision should be made in the Bill to safeguard the rights of Khots, 
and that their dues should have priority over all other chargeson Khoti 
land. [The Mumbai Vaibhav makes similar comments. The Sénj Vartamdn 
writes:—We are afraid the Bill in its present form is not likely to be 
acceptable to the Khots, upon whom some ofits provisions are calculated 
to operate with undue harshness. The Satya Shodhak observes :—The 
proposed measure, if passed into law in its present shape, is sure to strain 
the relations between the Khots and their tenants and to keep them constantly 
at loggerheads with one another, The public of -this district intend - to 
submit a memorial to Government on the subject, and a meeting of the 
Khots’ Association is to be convened shortly at Ratndgiri and a public meeting is 
also to be held at Chiplin to consider the provisions of the Bill. We exhort 
the tenants of the Khots also to consider carefully the provisions of the new Bill 
and to see whether they are calculated to promote their interests. | 


40. ‘As one goes deeper into the statement of objects and reasons published 

i under the signature of Sir James Monteath as the 
ee en Member in charge of the Khoti Bill, one finds that the 
language used therein is misleading to a certain extent. For while judging by 
the opening paragraph of the statement, one might think thatthe chief object 
of the new Bill is to settle the alleged dispute between the Khot and his tenant 
with regard to the appraisement of the crop-share rent, the proposed modi- 
fications of the Khoti Act of 1880 have actually gone far beyond the needs 
of the case. Thus, for instance, the conclusive character given to the decisions 
of the recording officers, the application of certain provisions of the Indian 
Forest Act to the Khoti villages, &c., are not at all justified when viewed 
in the light of the difficulties for the solution of which an amendment 
of the Khoti Act was said to have been undertaken. But leaving aside 
these minor points, we have no hesitation in saying that even on the 
subject of the appraisement of the crop-share rent the Bill will not 
be acceptable to the parties concerned. . For, while the draft of the Select 
Committee on the Bill of 1898 made it virtually compulsory for all the 
Khots to submit to a commutation of produce rents into cash rents under any 
circumstances and whether the tenants themselves liked it or not, the present 
Bill recedes in that respect by only one degree of unreasonableness, and makes 
it compulsory for the Khots to submit to such commutation only when the 
tenants want it. Practically, therefore, the capacity of the new Bill for doing 
injustice to the Khots is limited not by a decision on the equities of the case in 
favour of the Khots, but by the sweet will of the tenants alone........... But 
we have to see whether Government have a right to compel the Khots to sub- 
mit to a commutation of crop-share into cash rents in those cases in which 
the Khoti tenants may prove to be either ignorant or perverse enough to 
demand such commutation, We have also to inquire whether the tenants 
have a right, inherent or acquired, to demand that commutation, so that Govern- 
ment may be justified in resorting to legislation for its enforcement. We 
believe that Government are not justified in resorting to such a legislation 
unless such a right existed in themselves or the tenants of Khots....... To take 
these questions in order, Wesee, first, that the Khot’s rights against the Khoti 


tenant is a recognised right to take a certain proportion cof the gross produce of 


the Khoti land leased to the tenant, whatever the kind of the crop may be in a 
given year. The amount of the Khot’s share, therefore, may vary and be more 
or less according to the actual yield or gross produce of the land. But the com- 
mutation of the crop-share into a cash rent must be necessarily made with refer- 
ence to the state of the land and of the yield of the crop therein in one particular 
year, either actual or ideal, and consequently the actual value which the Khot 
will receive for his share will generally fail to coincide with the value which he 
is entitled to receive under his right to appraisement. The variation in the right 
of the Khot thus caused besides being in itself wrong in view of law is ‘also 
fraught with inequitable results to the Khots, Legally speaking, Government 
have no valid right to enforce upon the Khots such a variation in their right 
to receive rent from the Khoti tenants. One illegality breeds another, and 
so we find that the amendment of the Khoti Act in this respect will 


“gecessitate a modification of the Land Revenue Code in order that the 
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rit of” compelling the Khots to submit to an interference 
i y be indirectly accomplished....... The system of appraise- 
 tapint is: of years old and'is the established custom of the Konkan 
Bee D Fecheg of which the Khoti tenure isa peculiar feature. Next, we must 
fe that this custom, besides being embodied in a solemn enactment of the 

epi as; has been upheld by the Civil Courts. Strangely enough, Gov- 
mt themselves in the capacity of the Khots of the khalsa Khoti villages 
ye been realising their rent by the ap praisement system, the rent being equi- 
Valent to half of the gross produce. The records of the Government in the 
K . wy Districts, especially the progress reports about the working of the 
‘Khoti system, bear out the contention that the Khot’s appraisements have. been. 
as a rule fair and moderate. In 1876, by their Resolution No. 2474, dated 24th 
April, thé Bombay Government, after mature deliberation, adopted the appraise- 
ment system, and Section 40 of the Khoti Act of 1880 puts the stamp of legisla- 
tive approval upon it. The value and the significance of the deliberation “with 
eae which Government finally upheld the appraisement system will be appreciated, 

ae when it is remembered that when about a hundred suits were filed against the 
Government, a Commission was appointed which recommended the upholding of 
the appraisement system, and that on Government accepting the Com mission’s 
report the suits were withdrawn. Looking at the matter from the point of view 
of the rights of the Khoti tenants, the Resolution of 1876 declares that the 
demand for a fixed cash rent system falls outside the scope of the privileges 
which the tenants can fairly claim with reference to their existing rights and 
those of the Khots; and similarly even formal decrees were passed by Civil 
Courts in which the alleged right of the Khoti tenant to a fixed cash rent 
" system was negatived. In 1889, the then Governor, Lord Reay, solemnly 
pe declared to a deputation of the Khots that ‘the deliberations of Government 
‘+ on the Khoti question, whatever turn they might take, would certainly not 

lead to any interference with the Khoti Act itself’, ” : 
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41. The Bombay ey ey brought forward a Bill to modify the 

: hoti Act of 1880, which was passed by Government 
eens einen oe Sept after consultation with the Khots. We wish to-day to 
examine the policy underlying the proposed measure. We have discussed the 
uestion of the Khots’ rights in the past, but will slightly refer to it here before 
_discussing the present Bill. The Khots originally settled in waste and unoccupied 
oe tracts in the Konkan and brought with them a peasant population for cultivating 
— + . .- the land of their newly po pulated villages. They were the dominant landlords 
—  ° ~ © of these villages and could give the village lands for cultivation to any one on 
es any terms they chose. They generally reserved to themselves the right of 
taking a certain share of the produce, either in cash or in kind. When 

- . the'survey was introduced into the Konkan, the question of maintaining or 
\ taking away the rights claimed by the Khots came up for settlement before 
_ Government. The Khots fought for their ancient rights and even filed suits 
“against Government. A Commission was then appointed, and the Khoti Act 
“of 1880 was passed, in which the right of the Khots to recover either a certain 
hare of the produce or a fixed makta, as the case may be, was explicitly recog- 
nised. The Government of the day not only approved of the Act as a settlement 
of the Khoti question, but even regarded it as beneficial to the tenants of the 
nt twenty years they changed their mind and wished to amend 
acer of Government, being accustomed throughout the Presi- 
lency to cash payments of land revenue, thought it troublesome to have to settle 
he “ vexec gts putes that often arose between the Khots and their tenants over 
questi: n f crop appraisements and they wished to do away with the 
 @ppraisement system altogether and to commute crop-shares into cash rents. 
_ They accor ai ling gly ly submitted reports to Government embodying their views on the 
‘Bubjest, and the present Bill is the outcome of these reports, Another reason 

hh induced’ Government to modify the Khoti Act of 1880 was the difficulty 
enced by ‘the: m in Tecovering the enhanced assessments from the Khots 
Deygad Taluka. Here, while the Khots were called upon to meet an 
overnme ride the Ehote in their turn were notallowed to 

m: their’ enarits, Band many meen as. the Khots - were 
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tenants, they relinquished their villages, which were placed under attachment by 
Government. There was a public outcry against this act of injustice, but 
Government did nothing to remedy it till 1898, though they themselves 
recovered from the tenants in attached Khoti villages the full amount of 
the enhanced assessment. This was justice, indeed | The two reasons mentioned 
above, viz., the reports of Government officers and the difficulty experienced in 
the Devgad Taluka, induced Government to propose a modification of the Khoti 
Act of 1880. They had brought forward a Bill in 1898 in which the 
commutation of crop-shares into cash rents was made compulsory. But the 
measure evoked loud opposition at the time and was ultimately withdrawn. 
The present Bill leaves the commiftation of crop-shares into cash rents to the 
option of the tenants. Now, Government. can have no right to disturb an 
arrangement, which was agreed to by the Khots in 1880, without their consent ; 
nor can the tenants claim any right to have the arrangement disturbed at their 
sweet will. The present Bill further takes away from the Khots the right to 
apply for assistance from the Collector for the recovery of their fixed makta or 
crop-shares from the tenants. In other words, the «hots are indirectly to be 
coerced into consenting to a systemof cash rents in place of fixed makta or 
crop-shares. Again, Government have a right to enhance the lump assessments 
recoverable from the Khots, but the latter have no right to increase their demand 
from their tenants beyond a certain excess over the assessment. This means 
that the Khots are to forego their ancient rights and status as Khots and will 
be gradually reduced to the position of Patels and Kulkarnis in Ghaut districts. 
The present measure thus involves a breach of a solemn pledge given by Govern- 
ment to the Khots in 1880 that they would not interfere with their rights. 
It is the thin end of the wedge which will slowly but surely destroy all the 
rights of the Khots, and it is therefore the duty of the latter to safeguard their 
interests by timely action. We mean to revert to the subject when the Bill is 
read for the first time and the Select Committee submits its report thereon. 
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42, We congratulate ‘‘Curse on” (Curzon) on his utterances in favour 
Lord Curzon on the © improving the education of European boys. We, 
question of European educa- however, regret that his sympathy for the natives 
tion in India. is not equally keen. The-wonderful part of the affair 
Hindu Panch (106), 27th ig that the education of European boys is sought to 
cai, ed eaves YsI4Y be improved with the help of money collected from 
a the half-starved Indian rayat. There might have 
been some justification for making increased grants from the Government 
Exchequer to promote the object, if the wealthy members of the European 
community at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and other places had been called 
upon to contribute their mite towards it. Lavish grants from the general 
tax-payers’ money to improve and develop the education of European boys 
without calling upon the European community to bear a fair share of the burden 
can never commend themselves to the public. [The Shri Sayajzt Vijay remarks 
that the intensely tropgcal climate of India seems to have injuriously affected 
Lord Curzon’s sense of justice, which was his distinguishing characteristic at the 
outset of his Indian career, but which, in the opinion of the paper, seems to 
show signs of decadence at present. | 
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43, The Bombay University Senate has taken a wise step in instituting a 


The Bombay University 
Senate and the M.B., B.S. 
Degree. ss 

Sdnj Vartamdn (77), Ist 
Oct.; Bombay Samachar (56), 
2nd Oct. ; Akhbar-i-Souddgar 
(55), 2nd Oct, 


medical posts, which ha 


new medical degree to be entitled the degree of M.B., 
B.S. The decision will be welcomed by aspirants to 
a medical career, inasmuch as it will enable them to 
obtain a degree, instead of a mere diploma as was 
hitherto the case, as the hall-mark of their professional 
attainments. We hope Government will be prepared 
to throw open to holders of the new degree suitable 


ve been hitherto monopolised by the members of 


the Indian Medical Service. [The Bombay Samdchar and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar 
make similar comments, | ei 
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“There ‘are two ‘points for investigation with which those who 

ON ea are interested in the welfareof the Mussulman 

“Ue epee - Community may busy themselves in the speeches 

| : delivered—one by H. E. Sir James Monteath and 

_ -Botiba; - Bus ee) bk = — by the Honourable Mr. Justice Tyabji at 

_ 5 Vous ‘of India’ <0), Srd_ the local Anjuman-i-Islam........... Sir James said 

: ere ore tomehes (29), Und something which one does not often hear, when, 

Bg Bar instead of ascribing the backwardness of the com- 

Ue -‘fnunity mainly to its addiction to an early religious education, he observed 

ee that ‘what lies at the root is the want of strength of character, the absence of 

ee B -grW and readiness to ignore all {utire consequences for the sake of an 

Immediate unpleasantness. Here is much food for reflection. Sir James 

practically says that while the remedy forthe evil may be educational, its 

“eause is moral, The thought may be unpleasant, but history repeats to us 

in. the loudest tones that when a nation deteriorates the cause must be 

sought for first in its moral condition, If Sir James did not say a pleasant 

thing, he said something very shrewd, Mr. Justice Tyabji thought that it 

“was a matter for consideration whether ‘in the making of appointments for 

@ public offices the claims of even the educated and enlightened Muhammadans 

-‘were always fully considered.’ Whena High Court Judge makes such a 

statement in the presence of a Governor, it can hardly be said that the time has 

not come for investigating the question. We have an impression that Euro- 

pean officers are generally in favour of encouraging backward classes, and the 

tesult of the investigation is not likely to go against them.” [The Jdm-e- 

Jamshed warmly commends the spirit in which Sir James Monteath exhorted 

the Muhammadans to work out their salvation by their own unaided efforts 

7 : instead of expecting special favours from Government. The paper also 

| considers that Mr, Justice Tyabji was justified in complaining that the claims 

4 of educated Muhammadans were not always fully considered by Gov- 

ae ernment in filling appointments in their gift, and hopes that Government 

= will not fail to take steps to remove this grievance of the Muhammadan 
Pe community. | 
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45, The Loka Bandhu learns that the post of Kanarese Teacher held 

by a Kanarese scholar from Mysore in the Training 

ate nnn ot a College at Dharwdr has recently fallen vacant, and 

Pesther in the Dhérwér that it is under contemplation to bestow it on some 

Training College on some One in the Southern Division. The paper thinks that 

» “competent Kanarese scholar g competent Kanarese scholar should be imported 
Steer ana (38),” 27th from Mysore to fill the place, as it is not possible to 
rs . find one fully qualified for the post in the Southern 

) Division of this Presidency and as such local selec- 

_ tions have turned out utter failures in the past. 
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Railways. s 


~~ 46. “A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Castle Rock is a station on the 
a Mi, ened ic frontier of British and Portuguese India, where the 
ie . kien tthe Castle luggage of passengers entering Portuguese territory 
Rock Railway Station (S.M. from British jurisdiction is examined by the British 
Railway) on account of the Customs authorities, and if any new articles of clothing 
axamination or jewellery are found, duty is levied in respect thereof. 

It is true, of course, that no duty is levied when a 

Customs pass is produced, but a pass signed by village 

officers is ignored. ‘The regulations of the Portuguese 
convenient in this respect. Passengers often miss their 
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Municipalities. 


47. Wewish to draw the attention of the public of Ahmedabad to the 
present deplorable condition of the local Municipal 
Alleged shortcomings of Administration. Rao Bahadur Motilal, President of 
ry pee 8 oe administration the Municipality, seems to care only for the personal 
‘ Suepebunhel (71), 1st interests of the Municipal Secretary, who, in his turn, 
Oct. being dependent on Government for his pension, 
generally acts in subservience to the wishes of the 
official class. The Municipal Councillors, too, fail to watch the interests of 
the city properly. Not a few of them betray an inordinate desire to curry favour 
with Government officials. Some whose occupation brings them frequently in 
contact with Government officers are afraid of giving an independent vote on 
civic questions lest they might thereby incur the displeasure of Government. In 
truth, the present unsatisfactory state of affairs is due to a lack of genuine public 
spirit in the city. It rests with the people themselves to raise the tone of civic 
life in Ahmedabad. 


Native States. 


48. The Hyderabad er correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
Reported recommendation writes :—It is understood that the Viceroy has ad- 
of the Viceroy to His High- dressed a confidential communication to the Nizam, 
ness the Nizam to employ recommending His Highness to give preference as far 
Eurasians in the State service. ag possible to Eurasians in filling appointments in the 
ais amshed (28), 28th State service. It isnot known how far the report 
is true, but we cannot help saying that the recom- 
mendation is certainly superfluous, as the Eurasian element is already largely 
preponderant both in the higher and lower grades of His Highness the Nizam’s 
service. 


49. We understand His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur has been 
pleased, in consultation with the Government of Bom- 
The Vedokta movement bay, to enlarge the powers of the Chiefs of Vishdlgad, 
at a Oh Hoe Ichalkaranji and Kagal in criminal matters.......... 
ear ok (40), “PY “We are, however, unable to account for the exclusion 
of the Chief of Bavda from this act of favour.......... 
We have never heard any complaints against the efficiency and impartiality of 
the Chief’s Court or of that.of his Karbhari. It is a matter of history that the 
services rendered by the ancestors of the Chief of Bavda to the Kolhapur gadi 
were conspicuous, and as far as loyalty towards the person of His Highness the 
Maharaja goes, the present Chief of Bavda stands second to none. Under these 
circumstances, he has, we think, every reason to suppose that he is made to 
undergo an unmerited humiliation in the eyes of the people by the invidious 
distinction made amongst Feudatory Chiefs, who were until now treated on 
terms of equality.......... The public may be excused if at this juncture they 
connect the invidious distinction with the marriage of the Chief’s daughter 
with the son of Shrimant Appasaheb Rajopadhaya, who has fallen a victim to 
the recent Vedokta controversy.”> 


50. A correspondent of the Shri Shahu writes :—Until the current year the 
? management of the khangz estate of the Chief of 


Bro inthe Aundh State Ayndh rested with the State Karbhari, but as the 
( - a (139), 30th latter was not able to repay any portion of the private 


Sept, debts of the Chief from the savings of the khangi, the 

management of the estate was, with the consent of 
the Political Agent, transferred to the Chief. The Karbhari not liking this 
arrangement tries to put obstacles in the Chief’s way in managing the 
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ated the Chief’s son Nanasaheb 
lence at Poona against the wishes of his 
f and bhari being thus at variance with each 
of the latter not to remain at his post any longer. No good 

ted from a ‘Karbhari who is not on good terms with the 
es puji will, therefore, resign his present appointment 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) f | 
[No, 48 oF 1903. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Last of Newspapers and Pertodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist Octoter, 1903.) 
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No, | Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ag 
ENGLISH. : 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 86 a ii 240 ’ | 
2 | Dail Telegraph and/ Poona ... soc SS ene .-.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; former] 5 
Nennen Hela. employed i the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 2 
3 | East and West ... _ ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly «. —_...| Behrémji Meyw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 51; J. P| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .»-| Hyderabad __...| Weekly «+s ee ee Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Ami); 550 
5 | Indian Municipal Journal.) Bombay... seo] DOe ave ...| John Wallace, C.E., S. M, Rutnagur ... | 1,000 
6 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... oe os eee ooo] Ki Natarajan ; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 pie 500 
7 | Kardéchi Chronicle ...| Karéchi.. .../ Do. ... —...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 ...) 400 
8 K&thidwér Times ...| Rajkot ... ..| Daily =... - Pratapréi/ Udeshankar,  B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahratta... oe w.| Poona ... ..| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 


Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 


10 Oriental Review ase eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; PArsi ; 35 eee eee eee 400 
11 | Phoenix ... o ...| Karachi .. ..-| Bi-weekly .-.| Jafar Fadu ; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 os. 400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona... ...| Daily... .. | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 sia ie a 500 
and Military Gazette. ii 
13 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ..-| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..| 1,000 
14 | Sind Gazette .-  cee| Karéchi... __...| Bi-weekly io ea Oe ee 500 
15 Sind Times ie — ee bce eee Do. cee eee Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 86 es 200 
a 1Vedudinde _: ...| Bombay... 4 Weekly ... ...|Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; Pa4rsi ; 515} 1,300 
ANGLO-GUJARA"TT, 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... — ...| Narotamdfs Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 300 
| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhaktx pa nec] DATOGA vee a. ae. ges ...| Wasantlél| Sunderlal Des&i; Hindu (Nagar} 1,300 


Brahman); 41. | 
19 | Gujaréti ... za ...| Bombay... eae ..-| Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surti 4,000 
Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitrs ... Surat... oxo] Doe 2. ove) Hormasji poner i+ <a 600 
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01 |Gujarét Punch ... | Ahmedabad .| Do. ss «».| Somali] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 27... 600 
— iin). | aber ve} Do. see oo| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi: 44 ...| 800 
eS a en ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhin; Parsi;54 ...1 3,000 
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24 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... oe nae -o-| Weekly ... »..| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... eos} 2,900 
25 | Kéthidwdr News... ,.,) Rajkot ,,. -».| Bi-weekly eee} Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... 0. = seel «= 400 


26 | Kéthidwér Times...) Do. vu] Do owe on ic waned | Vishwanith; Hindu (Audich) 500 a 

oY | Praja Bandhu ..  «. et con] Weatthy sue “ an ie aaa Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 500 ) 

‘98 | Rést Goftér §... | Bombay vee] DO. oo one! PAllonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi;52 ... ...) 1,550 

90 | Satya Vakts © «| Do. .a| Fortnightly ... Keshavlél, Harivithaldés Hindu (8 550 

30 | Shri SayAji, Vijay ...| Baroda ... »e-| Weekly ... »..| Maneklél Ambérdm ; Hindu (Bania); 25...) + 4,200 si 
BL | Surya Prakésh ... © vo| Surat... | Do. ane ane | ~ 900 
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Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


#een eee er 


Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Br&hman); 36 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Sfvldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Vichare ; Hindu 


Sgvliram § Amritrao 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitps- 
wan Brdhman) ; 32. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Vinayak N érayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
40. 
Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


(1). dee es .—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Anndji Gopdl- Jord4bur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41. 


... Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu 


38. 
a Nandbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 


(Konka- 
nastha Bréhman) ; 27. 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 
»Pérsi ; 34. 


‘Mabashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujaréti 


» Bréhman) ; 34. 
“Ardesbar Dinsha Géndhi; ; Parsi ; 545 one 
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| 
60 | Din Mani... oe -»-| Broach ... -o.| Weekly ... see oj —_— Surti; Hindu (Kf&y 125 
nia); 265. 
61 | Fursad ove .--| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi ; 44... oes 600 
| 
62 | Gap Sap ... eee sos] = DG one --| Fortnightly  ...| Perozshah Jehéngir Murzban; Paérsi;27 425 
63 | Hitechchhu ain me Ahmedabad ...) Do. «es .. | Kélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain di aoe oil one --| Weekly ... ‘ei nuee a: Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
, | ania) ; 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma a Bombay ... oe ee ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 e+} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... sect We xz. me ee ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
; | Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thi4wddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad .,,; Do... in re Chhaganial Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
AA, 
68 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... : Os eet ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakial  ..,. 
Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navséri PrakAsh ... _ Navs@ri .. oéol-- Be. ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 ive ‘a 800 
70 | Nure Elam coe ... Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »».| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 s 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... .» Ahmedabad | Fortnightly ...| Gatdl4l Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 
: vi 3 Shravak Bania) ; 35. | 
72 | Praja Mitra ae ...| Karachi... ..| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 34. 275 
| 
73 «| Praja Pokar ove “a Surat... ooo| WGKLY ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44 .. - ove 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat sae Bombay... cack Me ies Ens "ae Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola’ 500 
| sania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand ia waet We eas i a ce ...| Jainnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... -«| Abmedabad ....| Do. eee ...| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
Bania) ; 61. 
77 | Sdnj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... coe} Daily — eee «| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Bustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
arsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 
| 
78 |Sind Vartam4an ... eee} Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... coe oe eee ...| Monthly se Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar... sect UNMR A sat Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... Nise 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ..., Mahudha a ae .--| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
30. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... ot os ».| Do. ... +e} Sad4shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
: Brahman) ; 36. 
HINDI. 
83 | Pandit... eee el POOR. see ..., Weekly .o- ---| Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 30. 
84 | Shri Vénkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... a Me ---| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARKESE. 
85 | Digvijaya ... ae ree} Gadag o-.| Weekly ... aa Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
e . (Devang, Linghoaht; 36. 
86 | Hubli Patra one +e ee oobi Ee ees ts.| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: Brahman) ; 32. | | 
87 | Karnadtak Vritta ... ...| Dhdérwar sik eae ../ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
‘ -| (Karh4da Brdhman) ;s 33. 
(2) Anndcharya BaélAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| l (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
88 | Loki Bandhu... » | Do. ov aiid Do. ... «| @Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. : 
| s9 | Loka Mitrs |... ...| Haveri (Dhér Do. ... ...)Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
war). Brahman) ; 27. | 
gg | R&jahansa... sews] Dhérwir =... Dox ve ons] Kamalashankar Ditakar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 
Si = alta: =~ eth tas eee 
91 Rasik Ranjini hee ede eee ees e eee eee u p > i u : 4 : 
| a : | Brahman) ; 40. — — 
oon 1258—2 | 
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Théna .., 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Bombay 

Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Karad 
Kolhépur 
Erandol ... 
Dharwar 

Kolhapur 
Thana 
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Monthly, 
Weekly ... 


Monthly 

Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
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Weekly ... 


ze Sere ii 
tee so A 
se Le 3 : 


| 


'Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; 


Kashinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Br&hman); 59. | 

Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman) ; 30. 


Hari Dharmd4ji G4ndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 

Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
4). : 

Anandrao Rdmchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 


(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. | 
Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 38, - 


Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 37. 
Ab4éji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


41. , 
Hindu (Karhdda 


Jagannath Balaji 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mahadevy P&andurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 88. 

Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Brahman); 39. 
K4shinath Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Ohit- 
péwan Brahman); 60. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 
wan Brahman) ;x 73. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 39. 

Shivrém Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. : 
Govind Narayan Kaékade; Hindu (Deshasth 

Hel Nést cog A.; Hindu (Chitps 
ari yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Bréhman) ; 36. 
Krishnéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brdhman) ; 48. 


Sapre ; 


& 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
‘ea wan Brahman); 46. 
Bhaiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 25. | 
Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindi (Chit- 
—— Br&hman) ; 52. 
mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 26. | 


rans Babaji Bhosley,; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
K4shinath Vaman Lele ; 
Brdbman) ; 48. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 
_Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (F ulmali) ; 45 cee 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 27. : 


Biiechendes, Vilepurker; Hindu 
Bréhman 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
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No. | | | Name of Publication, home ‘Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. ye 
Munitni—continued. 4. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Vadgaon »+-| Weekly «+ ive ser ae Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 600 
man . 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... wT oa ...| Nardéyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. ' 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... ..| B&YSL seo eee} Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 . 75 
131 | Pratod ... oe .-.| Islampur -.| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Réghav Bhushan... if Oe ero et a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 Satya Mitra ve ...| Malegaon i ae me ee HirAchand ; Hindu — Jain) ; 175 
5 
134 | Satya Sadan nu wee tool =DO. ses oe coe ses ode 
135 | Satyi Shodhak ... e+-| Ratnagiri sist: a ee ...| Hari Ndrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4éwan 850 
| Brdhman) ; 57. 
136 | Shahu Vijay sa... ce ee eel Oe ie oe oye Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29 
137 | Shol4pur Samachar »+s| Sholépur al ae) oe .».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 _.... 375 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda wie tae ar — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
189 | Shri Shahu cee ose] SATATA eve ol DA el one ieee <-% Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man 2 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... on Re ae ik ea ...| Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
141 | Sumant ... bse ooe| RATA coe oo} DO we we} Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... see ooo] ANMOGNAGAF oc.) DO. oes ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 400 
ane 36. 
143 | Sudhékar ... oe a enek: Bein oes ——— m Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan| 400 
rahman) ; 43. | 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ...  ...| Bombay... ..| Do. .. «| Ganesh Naréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
: Brahman) ; 30. 
145 | Vartddarsh Bae oo} Malvan ... poe Ee ae oo — Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
: 4,, 
146 | Vidya Vilas sae eo} Kolhapur ie a ie _..| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-|; 600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... a sack SEE. nec: Ele ee _..| Saddshiv Va4man Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér _...] Bombay... ---| Monthly... iat San Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni = «.. sia 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghun4th Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittasar ... one woah WOR. ns eoo| Weekly ... ..., uakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250) 
} pawan Braéhman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha .. «..{ Sétéra we «..|. Do. ses see| Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... se a wee kes —“ oo ...| Nana DAdAji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
| man) ; 37. 
SINDI. | 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...( Karachi... ...| Weekly ... .e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam ... a ee oe a wo| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| __... 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar coe a: a oe eee ...| Khaénchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 __... 500 
_ 155 | Sookree __.. ee ae eee | Do. ... . «ee| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ,. 400 
Urpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai -.| Bombay sii Monthly | iil a) , a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
| | unnl); 32, 
157 | Akhb4r Aftab Gazette ....) Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;} 500 
| Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... sel Do. es — «..| Hekim Mahomed Abdul Hamfd Farrakh;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 Habibul Akhbar eee eco! . Do. eee eee Do: eee ée0 . eovces ece 
160 Sultan-ul- Akhbar . eee Do. eee eee Daily coe eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid F arrakh ; 400 
) Muhammadan ; 49. ae 
161 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee eeocee 
Mazka’THI AND Ka'NARESB. : 
162 | Chandrika,,,  ... | Bagalkot ves] Weekly wo —«ee} Bando Trimbak ete Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ae : , , Brahman, m Shivaji Pow | 
163 Siddheshvar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee —- Shiva owae 5 Hindu 4 126 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Weekly ... ees “(Bribmen) —_— R&jurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman); 35. 


| Gulbarg | ah DO. cee eve — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ;| 360 
| Mana ‘rat Anp SanskKRIT. ) 
| Bramhodaya Bs citi Kolh4pur wos Weekly ..., we —— ese Hardikar; Hindu (Karhéda 450 
aes réhman), | 

se | Porewaunsz-Kowx ant. , 


167. Altmz bee .»-| Bombay... -»-| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 sn ‘ial 700 


> 


A on : ” “\Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


BS i : B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
sit is printed in brackets after the name. 


/ ~~ * @. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
i‘ List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 
a Be the accont is left out, and the short a (S]-= ws in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


a x _ peen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
~ in Apunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
detor, are not guaraiteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “After a delay which made his best friends impatient, and perhaps not 
without much negotiation, Mr. Balfour has succeeded 
Reconstruction of the jin reforming his Cabinet. While Mr. Joseph 
om by Mr. Balfour. Chamberlain has seceded from the Prime Minister, 
_ Voice of India (16), 10th h; ; . : : 
Oct.: Jém-Jamshed (23), 1S son remains loyal and is rewarded with the im- 
8th Oct., Eng. cols. portant office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Brodrick is appointed to the India Office. We hope 
he will bring afresh and open mind to his decisions on Indian questions, 
although, as we remarked when the news of his impending appointment reached 
this country, he has committed himself on the subject of India’s military ex- 
penditure in a way which will make it difficult for him to do justice to the 
interests under his charge, if unfortunately that question, albeit in some other 
form, should again be raised. In the absence of any explanation why Lord 
George Hamilton should have resigned, it was surmised that he had joined Mr. 
Chamberlain. It turns out, however, that he resigned because he thought that 
not only Mr. Chamberlain’s but even Mr. Balfour’s as yet negative policy of not 
adhering to free trade must be hurtful to the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of this country. ‘The motive does him credit, and his very resignation may 
be taken to bean assurance that according to his lights he will always stand up 
on behalf of the people of this far-off land with which he was long connected. 
Mr. Balfour has conciliated public opinion by the appointment of several ‘ young 
men. When everyone is dissatisfied with one thing or another, no one knowing 
precisely how things are to be set right, you must either have a dictator—and 
that is not easy in a country where even Mr. Chamberlain could not be one—or 
ou must make the best of the dubious light afforded by public opinion.”’ 
(the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ That Mr. Brodrick has been made Secretary of 
tate for India will, of course, cause great disappointment both in this country 
and in the more well-informed quarters in England, where it is slowly but steadily 
coming to be recognised that, under a succession of gilded mediocrities as 
Secretaries of State, India has been imperceptibly going from bad to worse. It 
was certainly to be wished that some other statesman had been selected for the 
post. But then Mr. Brodrick might as well make up his mind to succeed here, 
though he has failed at the War Office. And this will not be difficult if he 
would only take care not to sacrifice his judgment to that of the so-called 
experts and remember that England has repeatedly promised that India is to 
be for the Indians in the first instance.”’ | 


2. “Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation on fiscal reform has done one useful 
service to India: it has enabled us to reiterate the 

Necessity of an independ- question now with greater force than ever—why India 
“—— ar ge Bn =— for Should not have a fiscal policy of her own as the Colo- 
— 9) for nies have theirs, and why our policy should be 
subordinated to the interests of British manufacturers ? 

While reducing the salt duty in March last, Sir Edward Law referred to the 
possibility of raising it once more if the demands on the Exchequer should 
unfortunately increase. But we may” ask why we should have recourse to such 
a retrograde measure, and why we should not increase the duty on imported 
cotton fabrics without imposing a countervailing, excise duty on Indian manu- 
factures. We hope, indeed, that no occasion may arise to ask ourselves whether 
the remitted duty should be re-im posed or the low import duties should be enhanced. 
It is not our wish, nor does it conduce to our interest, that England’s prosperity 


should in any degree diminish or that her power should be weakened, India will 


be proud to be instrumental, as in the past, so in the future, in advancing the 
material prosperity of Great Britain, and loyally to reciprocate the sentiment 
which shoots like a thread of-gold through our Magna Charta. ‘ In their pros- 
perity lies our strength.’ But so long as there are persons who will support a 


motion such as Mr. Shackleton brought forward during the Indiaa Budget. 


debate in Parliament, for example, we cannot rest in the assurance that our pros- 


* 


so regarded,” 
gon: 1838—3 : | | % ; | 3 


perity will always be felt'to be the principal care in. quarters where it oug t to. 
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The galaries of exalted functionaries under the British Indian Gov- 
iy | _ ernment were fixed at a time when there was very 
wn hn wd a little communication between this country and 
: ee sie olga mg vay. of the England, and are on that account extravagant. 
eS Viceroy and the pensions of Even the members of the British Cabinet do not 
a Members of Council. . get such high salaries, In spite of this fact, Lord 
a are oe ree a - Curzon had submitted a proposal to the Secretary 
aeeec ode: of State - Rig: cbalggones rg an — - 
ide e pay o e Viceroy an € pensions of the 
Members of Council, but the Secretary of State refused to entértain the 
i Pn We are as much surprised at Lord George Hamilton’s decision as 
at Lord 

pro 


Curzon’s proposal. Properly speaking, Lord Curzon should have 
| a reduction in the salaries of the above posts in order to relieve the 
strain on the Indian Exchequer. But the economy usually practised by the 
Government of India consists in abolishing a dozen petty posts like those 
of chaprasis and creating a new one with a high salary attached thereto. Lord 
Curzon’s proposal was quite in keeping with this practice and shows how 
far His Lordship’s sympathies are with the people of this country, [The 
Sudhdrak makes similar comments. | 


4, That the Indian rayats are a poor, famine-stricken and over-taxed lot, 
Kesari (114), 6th Oct. and that they pass their days in a state of semi-starva- 
tion even in favourable seasons and actually starve in 

times of famine, is a well known fact. We hear of the ‘seven wonders of the 

world,’ but the wonders of the Indian administration surpass them. India is the 
poorest country in the world, but the salaries of her benign rulers and the cost of 

the administration generally exceed the salaries of the ministers and the cost of 

the administration respectively in the wealthiest and most prosperous countries 

on earth, The Indian Viceroy gets a salary of Rs, 20,000, Provincial Governors 

draw Rs, 10,000 each and Members of the Supreme and Provincial Councils 
each draw Rs. 7,500 and Rs, 5,000, respectively, besides drawing a fat 

sion in England! The Viceroy gets, over and above his salary, an allow- 

‘ance and ‘all his actual expenses. In spite of this Lord Curzon had sent 

up a proposal to the Secretary of State for an increase of his pay and of 

the pensions:of the Members of the Supreme Council, but the Secretary of 
State; we are told, vetoed the proposal. ff the ministers in England can 

serve on Rs. 5,000 a year, we fail to see why asalary of Rs. 20,000 per mensem 

a should not suffice for a Viceroy. Besides, if is,in our opinion, an indication 
_ of a most miserly disposition that a wealthy and liberal-minded peer like Lord 
a, | Ourzon, who is credited with generous instincts, should haggle about his pay. 
eo, | Does such an act behove far-sighted and sagacious rulers, whose solicitude for 
the welfare of the subject people is proclaimed universally and who contend 

that the poverty and indebtedness of the Indian rayat are due to his own extra- 
vagance? It may be contended that the limits of the British Indian Fmpire 

eee have been extended, and that the duties of the Viceroy’s office have become more 
~~ @irduous and responsible in consequence, but at whose desire and for whom were 
Ba. the limits extended ? What Indian ever recommended the annexation of Gilgit or 
a Burma, or the pursuit of a forward policy in Beluchistan, Sikkim and the Persian 
et Gulf? All this has been done by Englishmen and for the sake of extending 
British supremacy and the British Empire. If a grasping policy in this 
direction has added to the responsibilities of the administration and renders any 
increase of the Viceroy’s pay necessary, should not such increase be borne by 
England or the Empire? But who heeds such considerations? The Indian 
: sags acy and nerveless all such things are tolerated, However 
may be, Lord George Hamilton has, forthe present at least, rejected 
® proposal about the increase of pay and pensions. ‘This decision is, of course, 
neficial to India, but the incident doubtless reflects seriously upon the 


- % 


- Viceroy’s nobility of motive. 


~. 6. A correspondent of the Kesari contributes some verses to that paper 
LT er ee on the subject of the Dasara holiday, of which the 

Oe whe aacen of the Tasarh aay. following is the purport :—When the Dasara holiday 
|. Besar (114), Gti Oct. ~ COMes round, there are dainties prepared in every 
7 Sys. )  ... household; but there is no enthusiasm andthe mind ig 
mgea in deep sorfow, It harks back to the history of our ancestors and 

lasea with the picture of the festival as observed in those days. The 
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festival at the present day, on the contrary, gives rise to sad thoughts in the 
mind. The nation’s virtues have disappeared and it is plunged in darkness, 
Vices are everywhere in evidence, and the emblems of gaiety produce only a 
sickening impression. We exchange’ symbols in a mechanical manner, while 
our ancestors left their homes, distinguished themselves by their valour in the 
battlefield and returned triumphant therefrom~to receive honour at the hands 
of their women-folk. The nation is now deeply afflicted with misfortunes and 
is like a rotten grape. Like a lion, deprived of his teeth and claws, it has 
been reduced to servitude and resembles a frog caught by a snake but still 
aspiring to catch flies. We have lost our religion, our prosperity and our 
industries, Want of faith has ruined us completely ? 


6. Among some Asiatic peoples the suicidal practice of. first admitting 

: _ foreigners into their country, of entering their service 
PO Moc goat pane '" and of ultimately striking the death-knell of national 
Kal (110), 9th Oct. independence seems to have come into vogue. There 
can, of course, be no happiness to the people of such 

countries as long as they do not give up the above practice, How can God 
bless the descendants of those who allow foreigners to hang their kings, slaughter 
their wives and children and throttle their trade and industries? Hell has 
no worse tortures than fall to the lot of servile peoples who themselves render aid 
in the work of their national ruin by accepting service under foreign masters. 
Such men are traitors to their country and are deservedly brought to rack 
and ruin. It is fortunate that there are some Muhammadan countries where 
this dread epidemic of treachery to the cause of one’s country has not yet i 
spread itself, The people of such countries do not hold Europeans in much : 
awe, because they had once conquered the latter. Arabia, which is the centre 
of the activities of such people, boasts of a sect called Wahabis, whose ih | 
propaganda is widespread. The doctrines of the Wahabis are queer. They } 
hold, for instance, that in a country like India loyalty to a foreign Gov- 
ernment is not binding upon the people, and that the latter would be justi- 
fied in rising against their rulers simply because they are foreigners. It 
is said that the Wahabis have been secretly at work in India for several 
decades past. At present, the Muhammadans, whether in Asia, Europe or 
Africa, are fired with the ambition of emancipating themselves from alien subjec- 
tion. If this ambition were to show signs of fruition, the Wahabis in India, 
too, will rise to assert their independence. A European Civilian gives the above 
account of the Wahabi movement, and it must, therefore, be reliable. The 
indifference of Indian Muhammadans to movements like the Indian National 
Congress, their reluctance to go in for English education and their general dejec- 
tion and sullenness of mind might possibly be the outcome of their Wahabi pro- i) 
clivities. Whether Wahabiism is a desirable propaganda for the people of India — ne) E 
to adopt is, of course, a different question, but if the Muhammadans desire Ait 
its spread in this country, they should carefully refrain from wounding the Ws 
feelings of their Hindu brethren. Existence of discord between the two midi: 
communities might be advantageous to the British, but it certainly cannot aH) i 
be helpful to the cause of the Wahabis. Unfortunately, dissensions between 
the two communities have arisen afresh at Nagpur. But let Muhammadans 
‘bear in mind that Wahabiism in India without the support of the other Indian 
communities will never be successful. Those who are being crushed under a. 
foreign yoke are bound some day to adopt the opinions of the Wahabis. Self- 
preservation is an inherent instinct in man, and Wahabiism is but another 
name for it. It is this instinct which is impelling the Macedonians to fight 
against Turkey. The annual income of a Macedonian peasant is said to be 
£10, but he still complains of the poverty to which he has been reduced by 
the oppression of the Turks. The average daily income of the Indian rayat 
is only 6 pice and students of Indian economics are wrangling over the 
question whether it is slightly more or less than this. Granting for a moment 
that it is even double of this, will it give any solace to the Indian rayat when 
he realizes that he cannot boast of bountiful crops, that large droves of his cattle 
have disappeared, and that his children are driven through starvation to seek 
the refuge of Christian orphanages? Can such a state of things be a source of 
comfort to the peasant or a source of self-congratulation to his rulers P If the 
Macedonian peasant whose daily income amounts to 7 annas becomes a Wahabi, 
should not one whose income is only one-fourth of this turn out a Wahabi alto? 
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ee ky oe At the Indian Club dinner ‘at Caloutta, Mr. Bhupendranath Bose 
“eae ruefully referred in the following words to the widen- 
| - Adinaed pride pad insolenco ing of the gulf between the governing classes and the 
ot i= tie g one ath real. ‘ Whatever may be the causes, it cannot 
Oct., Bog. pa ~~ disputed that the Indian of to-day with all his 
education and culture and accomplishments is further 
off from the rulers of India than were his forbears with their quaint and archaic 
He does not get the trust which he feels is his due and he naturally feels 
nand disa ppointed. It is unfortunate that our English rulers seem to think 
they aaa more of our country and people than we do overselves, and 
it is high time that we disabuse them of such a belief.’ This is too true. And 
the Honourable Sir James Monteath and the Honourable Mr. Lely may take 
ee this remark to heart. But the real fact lies in whut is called the insolence 
a of office and the arrogance of the ruling race. Their conceit is overweening 
= and their insolence is unbounded. But these infatuated men in authority are 
unconscious that such pride and imsolence are only the precursors of 
national destruction....... The bureaucracy of the land seem to fancy 
pe otherwise. Well, we have only to wait for time, for time is the greatest solvent 
Bo. and we have great faith in it.’’ [Elsewhere the paper quotes with approval the 

a remarks made by the Bengali on Mr. Lely’s reply to Mr. Mehta and observes :— 
The official classes are too stolid or too incompetent to discover yet that 
yr brings with it a profound sense of self-respect, and that no self- 
Indian, be he high or low, will ever stoop to truckle to the 

Meloch of officialism set up by the rulers of the land in our midst. | 


a 8. ‘It is not uncommon for justice to miscarry in cases tried by juries. 
= But when most of the jurors belong to the same race 
a Attitude, of Governrent as the accused person, what would otherwise pass 


| aur tets oaths | ened unnoticed excites feelings far from conducive to cor- 
cae ‘East and West ®) for diality between the races that Providence has brought 
Ou." together in India, Hence it was wise on the part of 


Lord Elgin to have ordered that among matters of im- 
nce to be seleipeasiied to the Government of India by officers under Local 
vernments should be included collisions between Europeans and natives, If 
the matter is of sufficient importance to report to the Government of India, it 
seems to follow that that Government should be entitled to interfere when a 
Isocal Government fails in its duty. It may, however, be admitted that the 
Government of India should not interfere too often. The urgency of each case 
— must depend upon its own circumstances, but surely where the injury which 
en || brought home to an accused person has resulted in loss of life, the Govern- 
a | ment, if it errs, should err on the side of interference rather than on the side 
_of acquiescence. In what is known as the Bain case the Government of India 
ee . is denounced for having ordered an appeal against the acquittal of the accused 
oo on the graver charges, when the Local Government was unwilling todoso. But 
| ~—: ‘then two Judges of the Calcutta High Court thought fit to order a re-trial 
| of the case, It is because the Judge who was to have held the trial adopted a 
a. ~ gtrange procedure and discharged the accused that it is found so easy to on leg 
 * the conduct of Government.” 
a. 2 In the course of an article entitled ‘Murders of natives by white. 
. men,” the Native Opinion writes:—When some 
‘Alleged’ — ' aes ie European soldiers outraged a Burmese woman, Lord 
in India . und aiihey of the Curzon ordered a strict inquiry to be made into the 
‘der of native case and degraded the regiment to which the soldiers 


tive Opi (38), 4th elon ed, and for this act he was higbly praised. 
. ae (v2), 4th The Dicatander-in-Chief, too, ile . siealae 
See ie whereby a soldier leaving cantonment limits with- 
siOr Was to be punished severely by his Commanding Officer. But 
itely for us, these efforts to prevent crimes by Europeans have not 
uch effect: as ‘they were expected to have, While on the one hand, 
eroy and ‘the Commander-in-Chief profess great sympathy towards the 

ee an Pci much solicitude for their well-being, the Courts of 

: ’ different spectacle on the other. It seems that in a 
“VetWeen the strong and the weak the former is not liable to any 
yy even if he causes the death 1 of the jatter by hisact, The benevolent inten- 
, Government are thus nullified and misgivings about British Justice are 
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engendered in the-minds of the people. -If the officials were by their conduct 
to apa the growth of such misgivings it would ‘be :beneficial to both sides 
and tend to increase the loyalty of the subjects to Government. [The 


Arunodaya writes :—In Ceylon, two natives were recently tried on a charge’ 


of murdering a European planter and sentenced to death on the verdict of 
the jury. We do not know the details of the case, but it reminds us of various 
cases in India in which European accused found guilty of the murder of 


natives escape with only a moderate term of imprisonment such as one or two 


months and when one thinks of these cases, one’s mind is naturally filled 
with pain and astonishment, | 


10. “Since Mr. Justice Sale of the Calcutta High Court adopted the strange | 


procedure of acquitting Mr. Bain, there has been an un- 


The Calcutta Chamber of precedented agitation in the Anglo-Indian community. | 


Commerce and the Bain case, 


Sudhdrak (43), 5th Octo. [hey complain that the British Government in India 


Eng. cols, have been unnecessarily interfering in cases of violence . 


by Europeans against natives. Influential bodies like 
the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce are reported to have sent memorials 
to the Vicerov on the subject. The cases in which European offenders 
against poor defenceless natives are tried before a jury of their own race and 


lightly let off are so numerous that it was but incumbent upon the Government. 


of India to inquire into the Bain case. Local Governments might be left to deal 


with such cases, itis true, but as happened in the present case Local Governments 


sometimes do think it necessary to connive at such cases on grounds of expediency. 
If the Government of India err at all in calling for a report on every such case, 
they certainly err on the safe side. No one can rightly complain that the special 
notice taken of such cases has in any way aiected the course of justice—so far as 
justice goes in these matters. ‘The cases are really tried by the juries, and the 
judges have to accept their verdicts. It remains to be seen whether the Indian 
Government is so weak as to be threatened into a deliberate neglect of their 


9 393 


duty by what, to all appearances, is a ‘ white mutiny ’. 


11. “In the Indian Standard Dr. Geo. Taylor of Ahmedabad tells a story 


of a poor farmer whom he was able to help. A 


A money-lender and his money-lender made an agreement with the farmer 
— ens a ome to till his land for one-third of the produce. When the 
aaa harvest came the money-lender took away the whole 

of the crop to sell, saying that be would he able to 
get a higher price forit. The farmer on going for his share was told that 
instead of any amount being due to him, there had been a loss on the transaction, 
and that he must bear one-third of the loss. The money-lender therefore 
demanded of the poor man Rs. 20. The man not being able to pay, the matter 
rested for a while, and then at the end of two years the money-iender took him to 
Court for the recovery of Rs. 36, to which he had increased the original amount 
of Rs. 20 by exorbitant interest. Luckily, Dr. Taylor was able to give evidence 
that disclosed the fraud, and the Judge dismissed the suit, ordering the costs to 
be borne by the plaintiff. ‘T'he land is full of such wicked money-lenders. 
Small loans are enormously increased by exorbitant interest, and the ignorant 
man who has signed bonds which he could not read is ruined. We do not 
think Government has interested itself enough to protect the poor against such 
extortion.”’ | | 


12. If Government think that the enormous mortality due to wild beasts 

a eer and snakes in India can be effectively checked by a 
aan + goer yl eon system of rewards for the destruction of wild beasts 
snakes and the Indian Arms and reptiles, they are mistaken. ‘The system of re- 
Act. wards fails to achieve its object because the people 
Arunodaya (92), 4th Oct.; possess no arms and many are ignorant even of the 
Shubh Suchak (140), 2nd Oct. existence of such rewards. In the meantime the heavy 
toll of victims to the fury of wild beasts continues to be claimed annually. 
Licenses for carrying arms are not granted on a liberal scale. New licenses are 
not issued and the old ones are gradually cancelled. It is no wonder if the 
rewards for the destruction of wild beasts are, under the circumstances, never 
claimed for the most part. In view of the frightful mortality from this source 


which is recorded every year, we hope that our benign Government will adopt. 


amore liberal policy in granting arms licenses to their loyal subjects, [The 
Shubh Suchak makes similar comments.) = a 
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RE it does not contribute to the intellectual or moral strength 
ee of the Congi to mass together large numbers 


‘Proposed sin the of men who gather merely to witness the show. 
aaa constitution ofthe Indian §yoh jis the remarkable admission which occurs in 
aa Voice of India (16), 10th ® Ciroular letter addressed by the Secretaries 
ad Oct. > of the Madras Congress Committee to other Com- 


mittees. It appears that attempts have been made 
sinioe 887 to give the Congress a constitution, but without avail. The 
reconiffiendations of the Madras Committee are neither extravagant nor 
radical : they are to the effect that two Assistant Secretaries ona salary of 
Rs. 200 per mensem each should be appointed to do the work of the Congress 
throughout the year, and that a limited number of delegates should be sent from 
each province. This number is fixed on a liberal scale, giving a total of 250, 
excluding the 100 extra delegates whom the province in which the sitting ig 
held should be empowered to return. This reform of the existing procedure 
will, it is expected, obviate the necessity of erecting a costly pandal and 
minimise the difficulty and expense of securing other accommodation and thus 
leave more time for real political study and work. But what about the 
visitors? We thought that the pandal was necessary more for visitors than 
for delegates. Perhaps the reduction of their number will be no less conducive 
to the intellectual and moral growth of the Congress than fewer delegates and 
smaller pandals.’’ 


14. ‘ Have the leaders of the Congress movement at last awakened to the 

folly of trying to flog dead horses into activity? 

Subjects to be discussed by The Madras Committee, at any rate, would appear 

a Pr Indian National +o have seen the necessity of working on more rational 

) he a (23), 5th lines, it being decided that only a small programme 

Oct. Eng. cols. of subjects should bedrawn up, and that the item 

: thereof should be discussed in a more business-like 

way than bas found favourin the past. Under the present system, owing to 

the multitude of subjects and the perfunctory character of the speeches, the 

reports of the Comgress have very little educative value; and hence the 

Committee have proposed that only a select number of subjects should be taken 

up for discussion. It has been suggested that henceforth the Committee in 

the province in which the Congress is to be neld should settle and circulate 

ear Pare for discussion in July each year, and that, if necessary, the sitting of 

the Congress should last four days, instead of three. Considering the poor 

results of so many past years of work, the suggestion should commend itself 

to the Congress leaders in the various provinces. For the present year the 

Madras Committee have selected five subjects, among which the expansion of 

the Indian Legislative Councils takes the first place. It will not be a graceful 

thing, we know, to begin by quarrelling with those who are anxious to mend. 

But, then, we are not quite sure if, considering the present circumstances, the 

. Con, can do more than merely express .a pious hope for the expansion 

: Councils, It is, therefore, really hard to understand what useful 

purpose pose could be served by giving so much prominence to the question. 

e second item, namely, the consideration of the disabilities of Indian emigrants 

in British colonies and foreign countries, is undoubtedly of more pressing 

im nce, and we should have liked to see more prominence attached to 

_ it than to the first question, which, at best, will be but of academic interest 

| for some years to come. The next question relates to the increase in the 

thilitary burdens of the Empire. It forms another old plank in the Congress 

platform, but since it has been selected for discussion, we hope that 

étiticisms on the subject will be of a constructive character. Rules for 

enlistment of public servants and the recommendations of the Police and 

ins ogee Commissions form the fourth and the fifth items of the pro- 

ce of these items is not to be denied, and we trust that 

who will be entrusted with the resolutions relating thereto will spare no 
eflort to put their case as strongly, ably and moderately as possible.” 

a om in ‘The Hindus have taken full advantage of the freedom granted 

me oF gene: AS eM to them by the British Government. The Muham- 

eee 2a tsged: backward i . ou the’ other hand have, as the ‘result of 

weebemandane > pol Western ‘sineatio on, learnt only to practise the virtue 


ty. They attach again uliar meaning 
e term “loyalty” and EE sor by it a 
blind and unreat acceptance of all acts of Gov- 
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ernment whether beneficial or otherwise. They look upon the Hindus as 
disloyal and seditious simply because they endeavour to lay their grievances 
before Government, The late Sir Sayad Ahmed moved heaven and earth to 
belittle the Congress. But the Hindus are not shaken from their purpose 
by such denunciation and remain as staunch Congressmen as ever. They 
consider the promotion of the welfare of their countrymen as the end and 
aim of their existence. For instance, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale is said to 
have resolved either to make a tour through the country to collect a fund for 
the Congress or to goto England and seek entrance into Parliament with a 
view to interest that body in the grievances of the Indians. The Parsis have 
already obtained admission into Parliament. From the Muhammadans nothing 
can be expected because they only know how to wait and grumble. 


16, Last year the Honourable Mr. Lely made certain allegations of apathy 
against educated natives in his Council speech, and 
Mr. Lely’s rejoinder to this year the Honourable Mr. Mehta replied to those 
Mr. Mehta on the duties of ajleeations in his speech during the Provincial Budget 
educated natives. D we t iia oh 4 thee th t the clarees be 
Kesari (114), 6th Oct. ebate. He showed therein that the charges brought 
by Mr. Lely against the educated class were hollow 
and baseless. The Honourable Mr. Lely sent a reply to Mr. Mehta’s speech 
through the Times of India, in which he explains his position more fully and 
exhorts educated natives to co-operate with the officials and to assume the per- 
manence of British rule in India as an unalterable fact like the Ganges or the I[i- 
mdlayas. Thisis Mr. Lely’s generous advice to educated natives. But the futility 
of it is palpable to any one. English education has taught us many things, 
and among these we have learnt the causes of our national degradation, 
of the lack of leaders and of a feeling of nationality among us, and of our 
conquest by aliens not by surpassing strength but by superior stratagem, 
Nay, many of us are absorbed in the thought of removing these causes and of 
devising remedies for ameliorating our present condition. ‘hese sigus of activity 
among the educated class may strike the authorities as symptoms of sedition, but 
the Bishop of Bombay regards them on the contrary as indications of a national 
awakening. Let us, however, examine a little critically Mr. Lely’s advice to the 
natives to look upon British rule in India as a permanent fact. What does the 
expression ‘ British rule in India’ mean? Does it mean the present policy 
of our rulers in governing this country, under which thousands of Englishmen 
are growing fat upon the country’s resources and which dwarfs and stunts the 
growth of native talent and enterprise and the development of indigenous trade ? 
if this is Mr. Lely’s idea of British rule, we can unhesitatingly assure him that 
it is impossible for this kind of British rule in India to endure forever. English 
education has awakened new aspirations in the minds of natives. Thay have begun 
to look upon the present policy of our rulers as unjust, and it is their ambition to be 
of service to their country, provided their rulers give them the necessary facilities, 
They know that the goal they have set before them will not be reached in five 
or ten years, but they are endeavouring to get some of the difficulties in the way 
removed by means of public agitation. If British statesmen have any real duty 
to perform in ):ndia, it consists in helping the nativesto reach this goal. The ideal 
of British rule does not, of course, lie in reducing the people of India to the 
condition of slaves and sending English lads to rule over them. On the con- 
trary, it lies in elevating natives and rendering them fit for self-government. 
It is saddening to think that natives still lack the spirit of stern independence 
which ought to characterise them. Many of them betray signsofservility and 
acquiescence in the official will. The spirit of resolution and self-sacrifice is not 
erowing among them with vigour, but we feel sanguine that in course of time we 
shall witnessa healthy and wholesome improvement in this respect, and have 
genuine and self-respecting patriots among us who will not consent to serve in a 
menial capacity the alien intruders who have monopolised all wealth and power 
in the country, but will insist upon having from them their fair share of both, 
This is bound to be the inevitable result of the spread of English education among 
us. Temporarily, the prospect may seem gloomy, but the sun is surely behind the 
clouds, and when it emerges the dark clouds will melt away before it, If this 
fact be borne in mind by our rulers in their treatment of educated natives, it 
would be advantageous to both alike, The permanence of British rule can only 
thus be secured, and by naught else. 


A ae € ae ann A Dasha wast recently held “i ‘Quetta where Oolonel Yate, Agent to: 
“ee PERE RI Es “ye! c* the Governor-General, delivered a speech to the Khans : 
_- Comments “son -Calesie of Beloochistan. He had two complaints to make 
ate's Darber speech at soninst them. He regretted, first, that they did not 
"re oy ‘supply transport mi i to the British Government for 
REE (10). sm as °° service in: Somaliland, though they were requisitioned 
‘doso; It is‘well known that some of the Native Chiefs in India made offers 
ft, troops, horses‘and ‘camels for service in Somaliland as soon as intel- 
gence of the outbreak of hostilities in that region reached theirears, But the — 
Beloochi Khans ignored an explicit request made to them for the supply of trans-_ 
: camels! What is the use of such animals unless they are empioyed directly 
or indirectly in the work of human slaughter? Every object in creation 
is intended. to be placed at the service of ‘civilised people for extirpating all 
barbarous races off the face of the earth. This principle does not seem to have 
been impressed upon the minds of the Beloochi Khans as firmly as it is upon the 
minds of Native Chiefs. Another complaint made by Colonel Yate against the 
Beloochis was that they did not readily enlist as sepoys in the Indian army of His 
Majesty. This, too, is aserious defect of the Beloochis.s They should have 
realised that the holy object of Providence is that the uncivilised portion of man- 
kind should be massacred in battle by civilised people, and that the former should 
therefore fulfil this Providential design by shouldering rifles and firing them 
£ upon their fellow-countrymen. ‘This object they can achieve by enlisting in 
the British army, and. they wiil at the same time pave the way for the conquest 
of their country by the British. ‘The Beloochis do not yet value the blessings of 
civilisation and prefer their old-fashioned monarchy to an alien yoke. Colonel 
a Yate, however, requested the Beloochi Khans to persuade their tribesmen to 
os join the British army, and it is hoped that by and by the Beloochis will fight 
me against the independence of their native land and help to bring it under 
foreign. sway. 


18. “When a Governor speaks on a legislative measure, his tone is 
generally one of exposition; when a Member of. 

‘Proceedings of. the last Council introduces it, his manner is apt to be one 
meeting of the Bombay of advocacy. Was it some such bias that made us 


ee oe 5). orn 1eel, While reading His Excellency Sir James Mon- 
PO scala mae ES), teath’s Jucid and dignified statement: introducing the 


Khoti Bill in the Legislative Council last Saturday, 
ie : that we were reading the speech of an acting Governor? We trow not. ‘The 
ae merits of the speech have an objective reality, due perhaps to Sir James’ temporary 

ee elevation, but none the less indubitable. The -main object of the Bill, it was 
er explained, isto afford protection to such tenants as wish for it and need it against 
ae demands which, under the crop-share system, may be oppressive or absolutely 
 . . ..yuinou. Ina ‘former issue we stated how the Bill proposes to relieve the 
| ~~ _fiardship of some of the Khots, who have to pay a higher assessment than 
Pe ‘the rent they receive; they will be allowed a clear profit of 25 per cent. 
of the assessment and local cess combined; and this principle will be applied 

| retrospectively by refunding a portion of the taxes paid by the tenants during 
the period when the Khots began to relinquish the lands and the tenants to 
manage them. This is present generosity, though it goes merely to wipe 
out a> hardship. The Honourable Mr. Parekh contended that, as the 
cost. of collection in some cases came up to 20 per cent. of the revenue, 
per cent, left too small a margin of profit, and that any arrangement. 
‘ich @id not leave the Khots as much profit as the assessment could 
at be equitable. This contention was in accordance with the well-known 
ori tiple on which the Government shares ‘the profits of land with landlords, 
ae d it is. difficult to see how. it is met by Sir James’ reply that the 
Minis au am is fixed only in cases where the rent is less than the assessment. 
. Why should Rot, the. assessment be reduced in such cases, and why should 
edas ¢ ional? If the cases are few, the Government can 
| affotd. to. make the .concession, Non-official criticism of the. 
ced in C — 0 aso toa large extent directed against the 
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possessed’ by them of adjudicating upon questions relating to the nature of: 
certain tenancies; while His Excellency Sir James Montéath maintained that- 
the Bill did not go ‘far beyond the existing Act.’ . But if there was a change, 
Sir James was prepared to defend it on the ground that decisions by Civil Courts 
took more time and meant moreexpense. [n-ne district it would appear there 
was a period when there was a dispute between every Khot and every tenant, and 
if these disputes had not been settled by a summary procedure they would not 
have been settled at all! If so, we can only hope it was not a typical district, 
But an equally great evil, in Sir James’ opinion, was the ‘ fees paid to lawyers 
who discuss cases at very great length.’ Lawyers, we suppose, would be the very: 
first persons to curtail their arguments if their clients could be persuaded that. 
brevity was the soul of cogency, Butso long as Indian lawyers cannot be. 
paid on the reputed Chinese system of paying a doctor—the longer the treat-. 
ment the smaller the fee—to gag lawyers would be to gag their clients. Instead 
of betraying his impatience with lawyers, we should have liked Sir James to tell 
us whether the tenants are generally able to defend their rights without legal 
advice. But perhaps the temptation to give his reply in the form in which he 
gave it was. too strong in view of the personality of the gentlemen who 
expressed their jealousy of executive aggrandisement. ‘Tbe delay, which in 
defending this Bill was ascribed to Courts of law, was in the case of the Motor 
Car Bill ascribed to the legislature. But suppose the Act lays down certain 
rules and invests the Local Government with power to modify them in case of 
emergency pending the amendment of the Act, will the Legislature be serving 
against the principles of sound legislation or cause inconvenience to Govern- 
ment or to the public ? ” 


19. The proceedings of the Jast meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council 
PO ten ar ieee 6) were hardly calculated to evoke public satisfaction. 
me Oct. achér (9) Tn the first place, there was no necessity whatsoever 
to convene a meeting of the Council during an 
interregnum, inasmuch as the business before the Council was not at all of an 
urgent character, The replies to the interpellations by Honourable Members 
were as usual unsatisfactory and evasive. Of the two measures introduced in the 
Council, the Khoti Bill seems to be based on erroneous principles and fails to 
render sufficient justice to the interests of Khots. The Motor Car Bill in its 
present form is not only useless for practical purposes, but is fraught with 
danger to public safety. ‘The measure leaves the regulation of speed entirely 
in the hands of the executive. Such a procedure is objectionable in principle, 
for it is not expedient that the legislature should surrender its legitimate 
functions to the executive. We hope the Select Committee will defer the 
submission of their report till the arrival of the new Governor, who appears 
to have made a special study of the motor car question. 


20. ‘The meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council which was held in 
the Council Hall yesterday gave a comparatively 
| Mahratta (9), 4th Oct. early opportunity to the members of the Council to 
pump out information from Government on its administrative measures and 
policy. The Honourable Mr. Setalvad seems to have been in possession of in- 
formation to the effect that whereas the Educational Code makes it compulsory 
on Government to employ only trained persons as teachers, and whereas trained. 
teachers are entitled toa minimum pay of Rs. 7, Government have tolerated 


eases in which pupil-teachers were-made to do the work of trained teachers, A — 


supply of pupil-teachers is sure to be unfailing, and what Mr. Setalvad fears is 
that this system of employing pupil-teachers would be a permanent one. His 
questions on the subject of the want of efficiency and adequacy of the teaching 
staff and apparatus in sorhe of the Colleges failed to hit the mark. As regards 
the medical inspection at Kalyan, Government declared that the state of plague 
renders its continuation necessary. ‘The state of plague’ is a vague expres- 
sion; and the actual facts about this ‘state of plague’ on the Bombay and 
Poona side of Kalya4n show ‘that no generalisation can be drawn, from it so ag 
to justify the continuance of the medical. cxamination at thatstation, The ques- 
tion’ asked by the Honourable Mr. Parekh regarding the income tax assessments 
con 1338—5 | ) : 
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‘‘Winimum has been ‘seldom exceeded in practice, and to inquire whether 
“Government were not going to bestow the franchise more liberally. In reply, 


this matter.” 


the appointment of an Assist- 
igus Sella ob Sthire.- there was no necessity of an Assistant Judge for our 


; _ Siemon of the people people thereof intimately, are likely, in our opinion, to 


1908 inthe Northern Division is si 

o6 in the Sirsi Taluka of the Southern Division, as: was conclusively: 
‘us “a fow days ago, threatens to take place in many other talukas as 
iry into the matter has been promised and may prove interesting. 
en is Disteiot Munici res Act as well as the Act of 1884 does not prevent Gov- 
etiment from allowing the minimum number of elected councillors in Munici- 
jalities to be diceeded if they like. Mr. Parekh wanted to point out that this 


t; and it shows that what has 


Government refused to make a declaration of general policy, but promised to 
consider individual cases if put before them. Government shut up Mr. Parekh 
aecording to their wont in the matter of the Land Revenue Policy in Gujarat by 

to make any inquiries. The Honourable Mr. Dixit inquired whether 
Government would not mind increasing the emoluments of Public Prosecutors 
and Government Pleaders, but was told that there were many more urgent needs 
to be first dealt with. We think for once we agree with Government in 


21. The Honourable Mr. Parekh at the last meeting of the local 
Legislative Council interpellated Government upon 
ee meee (2), ot" the manner of recovering arrears of land revenue 
(56), 10th Ng é in the Broach District. The reply of Government 
to the Honourable Member was utterly disappointing. 
It only shows with what unreasonable tenacity Government still cling to the 
exploded theory of contumacy on the part of cultivators in withholding 
yment of Government dues. Thereply of Government to another inter pella- 
tion by Mr. Parekh anent the adoption of coercive measures for the recovery of 
revenue in the Broach and the Surat Districts was equally unsatisfactory. As 
the complaint, however, has been made by a publicist of Mr. Parekh’s reputa- 
tion, we hope Government will not fail to make a searching departmental inquiry 
into it. (The Bombay Samachar expresses dissatisfaction with the Government’s 
reply to the Honourable Mr. Setalwad’s interpellation about the construction of 
& railway from Ahmedabad to Dholka. The paper is surprised at the professed 
orance of Government about the grievance in question, and reminds the 
authorities that the question has been off and on before the public for the last 
fifteen years, and that only a few months ago the public had addressed a 
memorial to the Commissioner, Northern Division, calling attention to the ¢ 
hardships of the people owing to the want of a well-built road between Dholka 
and Ahmedabad j 


23. The last issue of the Bombay Government Gazette announces the 
appointment of a new Assistant Judge at Sdtdra. As 
Adverse comments upon the District Court has not much work left in arrears, 


mr ee district. Moreover, persons generally appointed to th 
« Prékshak (39), 6th Oct. ? ppo e 
| rékehak (39) st of Assistant Judge have, as a rule, no previous 


p ce of the work of Civil Courts and are yet invested with appellate powers 
vithin a short time after their appointment. The latest appointment does not 
orm an prpeeine to this rule. e hope Government will kindly pencnalcer 


8. Tours of a Governor like His Excellency Sir James Monteath, who 
has filled high offices in this Presidency and knows the 


end «Og to produce good results, As His Excellency is to visit 

oP ae ga them, Our town shortly, wé take the opportunity of placing 
potaru (111), 48h Oct. before him a few local. grievances in the hope that 
fe they will be redressed :—(1)-The trade of Sholépur has 


on — I nof the G. I. P. andS, M. Railways. The local traders are put to 
inconver pe and expense because of the necessity of | and unload- 
at ort at reer ort distance from Shol4pur. If Sholé- 
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nullahe round the city are a source of danger, especially in the rains, when 
shocking fatalities sometimes result. The condition of the main roads lead- 
Ing to Sholdpur with one or two exceptions is also far from satisfactory, and 
the District Local Board has no funds to put them in a proper state of repair. 
It will be desirable if Government undertake the expense of repairing the roads 
and constructing culverts where necessary; (3) at the tim> of the next revision 
survey the assessments on land should be lowered in view of the poverty of 
the people and of the soil; (4) practical instruction in agriculture should 
be imparted to the rayats, not in experimental farms but on their own fieids. 


24. ‘Mr. Patel’s proposal strikes one as being asimple one. But there are 
in our judgment, very grave objections to the universal 
Mr. R. M. Patel’s sugges- enforcement of any such compulsory system in India. 
tion to Government to in- It is well known that among native traders and business 
troduce a system of register- men accounts for the preceding year are made up and 
ing account-books. funahs Sop tii a at the ti eth 
Gujarati (19), 4th Oct, tresh accounts for the new vear opened at tbe time of the 
Eng, cols, ; Rast Goftér (28), Divali, and to compel thousands of traders and shop- 
4th Oct. keepers to dance attendance at the Registry Office at a 
time when they would be busy with their accounts would 
be productive of intolerable hardship and inconvenience. Besides, we do not 
think the proposed scheme would lessen the chances of fraud to any material 
extent. Even with the Austrian system in force what is there to prevent shop- 
keepers, if they are inclined to be dishonest, to have a double or triple set of 
books to enable them to make such entries as they desire? Besides, even if a 
lead seal were substituted for the wax-seal, what is a trader, nowever honest 
and respectable, to do if the ‘silk string’ is eaten up by rats or white ants or 
cut by a child? Are such account books to be held inadmissible in evidence 
because the string has been thus tampered with....... ... The Bombay Govy- 
ernment have forwarded Mr. Patel’s letter to certain officials, both executive 
and judicial, to the Chambers of Commerce, the Bombay Incorporated Law 
Society and the Pleaders’ Association. It will strike most people as not a 
little extraordinary that no body of native traders and merchants who are 
most deeply interested in the subject have been asked by Government to give 
their opinion on the subject.” [The Rdst Goftdér writes with approval of Mr. 
Patel’s proposal, but adds :—It remains to be seen how far it will be found 
practicable by the Government and by those by whose advice it is likely to be 
guided in the matter. | 


25, Sir Charles Rivaz, in reviewing the latest Keport onthe Judicial 

‘ te rags Administration in the Punjab, severely remarks that 
Toles he helitaei the undue leniency shown even to habitual offenders 
offenders in the Punj4b and accounts for the people’s want of faith in the adminis- 
in certain districts of the tration of Justice in the P unjahb, and that such a course 


Bombay Presidency. 9 is likely to bring the Judicial Administration into 
an’ Opinion (2), contempt. Even in our Presidency some districts are 


gradually drifting into a condition similar to that of 
the Punjab. It would be well if Government were to take severe notice of those 
officials who thus try to lower the prestige of Government. 


26. Under the heading ‘‘ Harassment caused by the new Land Revenue 

Act ’”? the Bakul writes :—Certain revenue defaulters 

Effects of the new Land inthe San gameshvar Taluka (Ratndgiri) were recently 
Revenue a Spm cchea, Served with notices by the local revenue authorities 
el (R ent *" toshow cause why their lands should not be declared 
_ Bakul (94), 4th Oct. forfeited in consequence of the non-payment of the 
land revenue due thereon, The defaulters thereupon 

tendered the amounts due from them, but were informed that these could not 


be accepted without an order from the Collector. 


27, It is India’s greatest misfortune that her rulers tenaciously adhere 


to their pet theory of the prosperity of the masses 
The Bombay Government in the country. The latest wreck Ae Recy of such 


sees Pe sir a Ba in attitude is furnished by. a recent Resolution of the 
bers rr an); 4th Oct. Bombay Government sanctioning remission of arrears’ 
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k,. Surat aiid “Broach.. We .are:utterly: at % loss. to comprehend 
to :make.an invidious distinction calculated to operate 
ts of these three districts. If: the concession has been 
on. valid on the public surely have a right to 


a sate We ane to — the attention of Government to the harsh measures 

a Alleged .svverity of the resorted to by reyenue officials in recovering land 
ar 3 cuarares adopted in Mandvi assessment in Mandvi Taluka (Surat). Complaints are 
ee Taluka, Surat, for recovering being made in the taluka about distraint of holdings and 


arrears of.land revenue. moveable property for default in payment of revenue, 

a Mitra, (20), 4th and some occupancies are said to have been confis- 

ae cated. The taluka having suffered terribly from 
ee famine desing the last three years, the agriculturists there deserve 


lenient and sympathetic treatment from Government. Of course, nobody asks 
that contumacious defaulters should be allowed to escape the payment of their 
dues,“but it is certainly incumbent on the revenue authorities, before ordering 
recovery ‘of arrears from agriculturists, to make careful and independent 


itiquiries into their individual condition and their ability to meet the revenue 
demand. 


(29. We beg to draw the attention of Government to the unsatisfactory 
administration of the forty talukdari villages of 

Alleged unsatisfactory Chuval in the Viramgd4m Sub-Division of Ahmed- 
administration .of certain gbad District which have been placed under the 


tetukdari Siren g Tem management of Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam, Talukdari 
‘ 


déet Bettloment’ Officer. Settlement Officer. The management of these villages 
| - Ka@thidwadno Himdyati is practically in the bands of a nominee of Mr, Bhim- 
peg (6), 4th October. bhai, Mr. Chunilal Parbhudas, Deputy Japti Manager, 


against whose administration no end of complaints are 
being made by: the public. It is really unwise to entrust the management of 
so many talukdari villages to a petty official whose salary does not exceed 
‘Re. 40 per mensem. It is said that the creditors of the talukdars are not paid 
their dues. properly, and that harassing impediments are thrownin the way 
ie. of such of them as wish to recover their dues under a decree from a Civil Court. 
—- Apparently Mr. Bhimbhai entertains the belief that being an officer of high 
[a position, he can with impunity defy the orders even of judicial tribunals. 
a 80. “The public have undoubtedly aright to know, both from the Munici- 
ae pality and the Government, what steps they have 
“Plague measures for the taken, or are prepared to take, in view of the expe- 


ne: — ot pasa d (28), 9th riences of the last season, to arrest the progress of the 

gana Oct., Eng, cols. disease and to minimize its effects when it again 
ee 2s. $0 overtakes the city. Have th 

eo vertakes the city. Have they matured a rational plan 


“to combat the disease, or is again a policy of indecision and doubtful measures to be 
jursued, and the city left toits fate? Lord George Hamilton was, a few months 
, pleased to say in the House of Commons that there was no need of a further 
Commission, as the report of the last Plague Commission was a standard authority 
on the subject of plague prevention, and the policy of the Indian Government 
bad been. ‘upon it. Now, if anything has been conclusively demonstrated 
et to plague, it is the utter futility of the measures laid down by the 
jommission and the complete failure of the policy based on their recommenda- 
ms, We are far from suggesting that, because that policy has so completely 
siled, y-we should resort once again to measures which did no good before, 
We still remain. as convinced as ever that any plague policy which is 
O be successful will have to be based on popular acceptance, and that 
easures will give satisfactory results which are not tlie outcome of the 
del ere ations: and combined wisdom of Government ollicials and the 
atives: » of the people. We do not certainly anticipate that, as soon 
ill. p j their heads together, plague will fly and disease and death will 
sy ely Di : Prose we hay sill eufciont faith in the wisdom of our 
hat well ll-organizec . ee aa wil go far’ towards 


~ 
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$1. The annoyance caused by certain Muhanimadan mendicants 
| to poor, ignorant women sitting in the local bazar 
Frequency of thefts at Bel- at Belgaum to vend their wares on the market day had 
eg oe se request to the stopped temporarily in Consequence of the order of Mr. 
‘Ohskiteak (100), 7th Oct.  Lallubhai, Deputy Collector, on the subject, but 
these sturdy beggars have, it seems, begun to ply their 
trade once more and to harass innocent persons. We hope the Police will look 
to this and promptly put a stop to the nuisance. There is also another matter 
which claims their attention. As many persons have deserted their houses in 
the town and gone to reside elsewhere on account of plague, thefts have become 
frequent, evacuated dwellings being successfully broken into by thieves. It is 
the duty of the Police to guard the property left in the town and to prevent 
theft by the exercise of extra vigilance. | 


32. “The Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackeuzie in his speech on the oecasion 
of the prize distribution held by the local Gayan 
Comments on the Honour- Samaj remarked that the Samaj had provided a 
able Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s g9mmon meeting ground for the musically inclined of 
speech at the prize distribu- “hare } ' ee ‘ 
tion of the Poona Gayan Doth societies. ‘In this way,’ said he, ‘they would come 
Samaj. to understand and appreciate each other more and more 
Mahratta (9), 4th Oct. and in time they would perhaps end, who kif ws, 
by sitting and eating together at one table?’ 
It may be noticed that even in the ‘enthusiasm of a musical moment Mr, Muir- 
Mackenzie's fancy could not soar so high as to suggest that inter-marriages, 
too, would take place between Europeans and natives. European enthusiasm 
stops at the point of danger to the purity of blood. But some of our native 
enthusiasts are so far wanting in self-respect that there is no point at which 
they will stop in their dream ofa fusion between Europeans and natives of 
India. We may give an instance. In his ‘ Reminiscences of the Deccan 
College,’ a paper read on 23rd Marvh last, Mr. G. J. Agashe expressly said that 
he hoped the day would not be far distant when ‘ marriages between Hindu 
women and gentlemen of European extraction’ would be acceptable on either 
side! By the bye, it may be noted that marriages between Hindu gentlemen 
and European ladies did not even strike Mr. Agashe’s fancy. Perhaps he 
well knew what the consequences would be of sucha suggestion. Side by side 
with this we shall quote the following which appeared in the Bengal Times in 
June 1885 long after the excitement over the Ilbert Bill had died out, and which 
Sir Henry Cotton quotes in his ‘ New India.’ Says the Bengal Times:—‘ We 
would effectually dispose of every Bengali scoundrel who dared toaspire to an 
Englishwoman fora wife, while any English woman who married a native 
should, in our opinion, be publicly exhibited asa shameless abandoned woman, 
a reproach to her sex and a disgrace to her nation.’ May weask why we 
should not say the same thing of a native gentleman who marries a Huropean 
woman ?” 


83. ‘A correspondent of ours from Rahimatpur informs us of the bad 
iii ian condition of the road leading from Satara to Rahi- 
the Sétéra-Rabimatpur road ™2atpur and further on to Pandharpur. ‘I'he cor- 
and a request to the autho- respondent is, however, misinformed when he takes the 
rities of the Public Works District Local Board to task for the present condition 
ar ay age hy be of the road. We note here for his information that the 
Bae col. (99), Oth Aug. road is an Imperial one and directly under the charge 
ee | and supervision of the Public Works Department. 
As to the shameful condition oi.the road, we fully agree with our correspond- 
ent and request the authorities to take immediate notice of the same,......... 
We do’ not think it would be impertinent on our part if we were to inquire 
for how many years past this road has had not the benefit of the personal 
inspection of the Executive Engineer or of his immediate assistant. Public 
Works are intended to serve public convenience, and we do not think that. the 
word ‘ public ’ does not include native public, 1t may be that European officers 
or military men have not to use this road often. But that does not justify its 
utter disregard and the want of supervision over it, We shall, no doubt; be 
transgressing the limits of fair criticism if we were to remark that the Executive 
con 1339—6 
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better utilised the money he is spending on the levelling 
se kenge if he had spent it on the improvement of the 
« * Some aes ago we heard that Diwan Vatanibal, Assistant Engineer, 
Lae ae eS hae ae had been maltreated by Mr. ‘Mountford, District 
Diwan — ‘Accictant Magistrate, Larkhina. But we gave no credence to the 
Bari nce a Mount- report. We thought that an officer in the position ofa 
‘ ct Magistrate, District Magistrate could not be guilty of such conduct. 
Tdethin one 12th Sept, 2+ turns out, however, that we were wrong in our surmise. 

Eng. = (47), PY, The Suddur Court has passed an order quashing the 

proceedings instituted under Section 133 of the 

Criminal Pascedure Code against Diwan Vatanmal by Mr. Mountford. In the 

opinion of the Suddur Court Mr, Mountford exceeded his authority and acted in 

contravention of law in the matter. If Mr. Mountford could handle a man 

holding the office of an Assistant Engineer so roughly, what must be his 

treatment of humbler folk? The conduct of Mr. Mountford calls for severe 

notice on the part of Government, and they will not, we hope, fail to do their 
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oe 35. ‘* Government have spent crores of rupees on the Jémrdo Canal in order 
a | to increase the resources of the province and 
Bees pec atlasts ciaclah omplonel provide food for thousands, but it - a pity that 
on the Jémrdo Canal(Sind), sucha large and important canal is practically left 
ee _ . aw te to be managed by such petty servants as Darogas 
fe pee (4), 30th Sept. oe’ and Abdars who harass and blackmail the poor 
a zamindars. ‘The beneficent intentions of the sarkar 
of are thus nullified by the selfishness and greed of the myrmidons of the Engineer- 
ing Department. We say this on the strength of a letter we have received in 
Sindhi froma Hindu zamindar and which, though written in a crude style, 
ae we have already published im extenso believing that it really voices the genuiue 
grievances of the zamindars. We translate the letter below:—‘ The Darogas, 
— Abdars and Amins on the Jémrdo Canal are giving us water by rotation. The 
work of looking after the wants of the fields and regulating the supply of 
water is in the hands of Punjabis who levy blackmail and still refuse to supply 
water until they get more money. Now,'Sir, what are we to do? We had 
thought we were going to reap good fruit from the Jémrdo Canal, but to our 
utter disappointment our good fortune has changed into bad. If, in our 
ir, we threaten the Abdar with a complaint to higher authority, he 
inflicts speedy vengeance upon us by breaking the mouth of the pipe and letting 
the water on to our field and then prosecuting us for infringement of 
the regulations for the supply of water. What, then, are wetodo? There is 
y one Abdar at mile 12 of Dergan Mianji by name Aidass who has 
ee ae ned many zamindars. ‘There is hardly any supervision over these petty 
-— ~~. entiployés. The higher officers at mile 84 are also covetous and stop the supply 
- o£ water for days together. Kindly bring this serious matter to the notice of 
- Government so that the eyes of these subordinates may be opened. If nothing is 
done, we shall have to give back our land to Government. The poor zamindars 
cannot even obtain sound advice without payment in advance. So far as we are 
mecerned, the British Government does not seem to exist. The petty officers are 
: : -all?.” [The Hyderabad Journal writes :—* If what our contemporary the 
.  l-Hag says is true, we think it is high time the authorities enquired into the 
-eonduct of the subordinates employed on the J4mrdo Canal. That the zamindar 
should be able to get water only on payment of a bribe, and even then 
_ be deprived of it because his neighbour has greased the palm of the Daroga 
; oy of this , is scan ae We join our eneety in his prayer for the redress 
e Be 6. * W. de Lsziaah more than once complained of the very heavy. expenditure 
Bue BA. of the Department and the undue influence which non- 
- Buropean employés are often allowed to exercise in 
management, of the Estates. Though no apparent 
las been wna we are not without hope that 
ing the close atten tion of Govern. 


ioe 


put before the authorities a specific and concrete example of the ruinous state of 
things now prevailing in the Department. A few years ago a certain Zamindar 
sought the protection of the Department. His debts wera compounded for 
Rs. 113. And yet after six or seven years’ waiting, when he asked for details of 
receipts and expenditure, he wastold in letter No. 1301, dated Sth September 
1903, that there was a debt of Rs. 486 against hisestate! Is not this a very sad 
commentary on the relief and protection which the Department is supposed to 
afford to embarrassed zamindars? Is it not monstrous that whereas the original 
debt was so insignificant, six years’ management by the Department has only 
resulted in a considerable augmentation of the same, and what is all this chiefly 
due to? It is the expenditure on the establishment that is the cause of turning 
‘protection’ into ‘ruination.? There is a subtle connection between this 
condition of things and the existence in the Department of men of racial 
antipathies, Unhappy Zamindars! what is intended for their advantage only 
leads to their ruin.”’ 


37. “Inthe matter of filling up responsible administrative posts generally— 
aca Bo eee those of Mukhtiarkars in particular—the local Gov- 
ink at, tad Inspector to ernment has, in recent times, shown a colossal genius 
the post of a Mukhtiarkar in for blundering. But the farce seems to have been 
Sind. very neatly rounded off by the recent pitchforking of 
Hydzrabad Journal (4), 16th an Inspector of Police—highly capable ws swch—into 
_— the onerous situation of a Mukhtiarkar. It is nothing 
more or less than putting a square man into a round hole. The climax 
will, however, be reached, if the Mukhtiarkar-elect is posted to the very district 
in which he has served as a Police officer for more than a couple of decades.” 


08. ‘A trusted correspondent at Shikarpur sends us an account of a Police 

¢ t 6 . 5 : * ,’°e 
Complaint against a Police investigation’ from which we are obiiged to con- 
official concerned in a Police Clude that certain Police officers of that town have 
investigation at Shikdrpur still need to learn the first rudiments of law. We 


(Sind). | also suspect complicity on the part of some of them - 


AleHag (46), 26th Sept., 


; : : 
Eng. cols, in certain doings we shall':presently mention. For 


about a month the residents of Atta Mahomed’s mohla 
were disturbed every night by stones being thrown into their houses. They 
set spies to catch the culprits. At last, on the 5th September, the spies 
discovered two men in a deserted part of the neighbouring burial-ground., 
One of the men hada Police uniform on, though he was nota policeman; 
the other wore white clothes. Both were identified and taken before the 
Town Inspector. The latter sent for Jamadar Ghulam Nabi and dismissed 
the complainants saying that the latter would look into the matter. The 
result of the Jamadar’s inquiry was that the two men who had been caught were 
let off, and the Police Constable Gulam Husen whose uniform was on the 
person of one of them was arrested. These proceedings are surely very 
unsatisfactory and rather suspicious. Clearly, the man wearing the Police 
uniform was liable to prosecution under Section 170 of the Indian Penal Code 
for personating a public servant, and the man who accompanied him was 
liable under Section 109. It passes our comprehension how the Police Jamadar 
could let off the two men against whom there was sufficient evidence. We 
earnestly bespeak the vigilant Police Superintendent’s attention to the matter. 
The Jamadar’s conduct seems to call for severe notice.’’ 


Legislation. 


89, The speech made by the Honourable Sir James Monteath at the first 
reading of the Bill shows that the provisions of the 
measure will be less stringent than they are at present. 
It seems to be admitted by Government that the 
principle about the gross produce being six times the assessnent is true only on 
an average and cannot be applied to each and every case. But they still adhere 
to their opinion that the rent payable by the tenant to the Khot should, as far 


Ihe New Khoii Bill. 
Kesart (114), 6th Oct. 


as possible, be fixed in cash. In explaining: the delay in doing justice to. 


the Khots in the Devgad Taluka, Sir James Monteath stated that Government 


were making inquiries into the alleged excessive enhancements of assessment | 


and that.a9 the: resall ef sueh enquiries Govern~ 
yocements were in. same caages,at any rate, really 
ction thereof was under contemplation. He also 
on .to the Khots about raising the amount of the 
the aoomeninent would be allowed to we. a retrospective effect, 
Shots would be allawed to get an excess of 25 per cent. over the 
£ eit ner by the lowering of the assessment or by allowing the makta to 
at rhe uisite:amount where the Khot does not at present realise the 
boy CE fit. But nothing definite can be said about the matter until 
he ct. omen has submitted its report. The Khots should, therefore, lose 
pap yin vit Dog their views on the subject before the Select Committee. The 
ah a Hy that the principle of leaving an excess of 25 per cent. 
over the phan to the Khot will at some future date be made applicable even 
tea cases where the Khots receive fixed crop-shares or maktas at present. It was. 
on this account that we gave a warning to the Khots in our last article on the 
subject not to allow this threatened invasion of their rights, which looks like a 
thin: end of the wedge at present. Sir James Monteath’s speech leaves. 
this point unexplained. 


40. In commenting on the-new Khoti Bill, the Satya Shodhak writes :— 

Ae In the new Bill it is proposed to repeal Section 13 of 

frye Shodhak (135), 4th the old Act, which entitled the Khots to seek assistance 

from the revenue authorities for recovering arrears and 

rents from defaulting tenants. This will limit the 

remaiy of the Khots for the recovery of their dues to Section 87 of the Bombay 

| evenue Code. ‘This section lays down, however, that assistance may be 

either refused altogether in all complicated cases or at most granted up to the 

amount of the assessment. This will naturally have the effect of increasing 

litigation between the Khots and their tenants. Section 18 of the Bill again 

Vests excessive power in the recording officer, against whose decision an appeal will 

lie.not +6 the Civil Court, but tothe Governor m Council. The period for filing 

an appeal is also far too short, and the cost of it will in many cases be pro- 

hibitive. {Elsewhere the paper writes that a meeting of the Khots was held at 

Ohiplun on 28th September, at which resolutions were passed requesting the 

Bombay Government to distribute Marathi copies of the Khoti Bill to the 

Khots before its first reading, and postponing such reading till the memorial of 
the ‘Khots- on the measure reaches the hands of Government. | 


Education, 


41. The Head Master of the local Government High School is said to. 
a : have issued a circular to the Head Masters of Primary 
4 ag : =e -cirgular said to haye Schools in the city desiring them to persuade the 
eo. ; issued by the Head boys of their respective schools to join the Govern- 
as Biigpar High nent High School af thei 

gh School after the completion of their verna- 
Prakashak (53), 2nd Oct. cular course for further prosecution of their studies. 
é Now, the efficiency of an educational institution in 
ee “the: Dest recommendation for attracting scholars to it, and resort to canvas- 
a 4 to. sgeure that object is an indirect admission of the inefficiency of the 
- | © institut There are many'towns ‘in the Presidency where Government High 
ols are brought into competition with private educational institutions, but 
_-- mowhere except at Bijapur isa circular of the kind referred to above ever 
- heard of. We daresay the time spent upon issuing such circulars will be better 

utilised ‘in oe e tone and efficiency of the school. 
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right for many years past under the Britith rule and have been managing. our local 
affairs, but a careful observer will not fail to see that even in granting the boon of 
self-government our rulers have secured a commercial advantage for themselves. 
it is well known that village Municipalities are under the control of European 
officers, and that in the case of the urban aieeiinaaa there are Europeans 
employed in Municipal service. Thus, though the management of local affairs 
is‘nominally in the hands of the people, one effect of local self-government. 
has been to pour money into the pockets of European traders. European officers 
entrusted with the control of the affairs of Municipalities find all sorts of 
pretexts for indenting articles from England, such as cement, water pipes, 
disinfecting powders, &c. All these articles are expensive and not very durable 
or efficacious, But the wonderful part of the affair is that our Native Munici- 
pal Councillors do not utter a word of protest against this wasteful system of 
ordering out costly and flimsy articles from England. 


43, “ Larkhana with its ten subordinate talukas has grown into a District 
er eae - Lown. But the Municipality remains yet in its 
the elective frauohi® to the Primeval form, thatis, a village Municipality consti- 
Municipality of Larkhdana tuted by nomination, and not by election. It is easy 
(Sind). to realize that the system of nomination by the Com- 
Sindht (48), 12th Sept., missioner at the instance of the Collector cannot 
mae: oes. secure any independence in the Councillors. There is 
a natura! selfishness lurking in the human breast ; and few souls can be found who 
would sacrifice their material elevation to the general good of their country- 
men according tc the dictates of their own conscience. If the nominees feel 
their position subject to the whims of the officers, they have naturally to 
regulate their conduct accordingly. ‘Therefore, when the town has been con- 
sidered fit to be elevated to the dignity of the capital ofa district, it is but 
fair in the interests of the town that the constitution of its municipality should 
be elective. The elected members would feel themselves secure and would safe- 
guard the due interests of the people. In the town can be found a number of 
educated men who can afford to defend the interests of the people, and a 
Collector of Mr. Mountford’s wakefulness would secure the town a boon by 
moving the Commissioner to give an elective constitution to the local munici- 


pality.’’ : 
oe Native States. 


44, The Native States z Madras has certainly done bacon service to 

. the Indian public by the publication of a pamphlet 

Pw th ee entitled ‘The Vedokta movement in Kolhapur,’ This 
Samarth (40), 7th Oct, -small book has been on our table for more than three 
Eng. cols.;  Brahmodaya months, and we are sorry we could not do justice to 
(166), 3rd Oct. it earlier. The small space of a column or two which 
is generally allotted to English matter in our paper prevented us from reviewing 
the excellent pamphlet of our esteemed contemporary in one issue, and now we 
undertake to review it in all its details only by instalments, for the subject 
is of vital interest to all the Indian communities in general, and to the 
Brahmin community in particular. The Native States, we presume, has access 
to the private chambers of all the Indian Princes who must have by this time 
got some idea at least of this new and most unpleasant subject introduced by one 
of their class in his own dominions. Since the publication of the pamphlet by 
our contemporary the development of the Vedokta movement in Kolhapur has 
gone on by leaps and bounds, and. it is making its existence felt almost every 
where. For the Sankeshwar-Jagadguru case, the Herla Kulkarni forfeiture case 
and the Rashingkar excommunication case may be said to have their origin 
more or less with the main question. of the Vedokta movement. The 
Rajopadhye case is in full swing. For, since our contemporary wrote its last 
article in the pamphlet advising Shrimant Appasaheb Rajopadhye not to appeal 
to the British Government, the latter (seeing his out-and-out Dharmadaya 
Inam lands summarily confiscated) bas actually preferred an appeal to the 
Bombay Government against tile decision of Colonel Ferris, which that officer 
delivered without showing even the common courtesy of hearing Shrimant 
Appasaheb through counsel. Each party, we learn, is leaving no stone unturned 
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a: 
secular pluralists to Poona and 

his ease: by. the collection of fresh evidence in the Govern- 
. Such has been the development since 
pamphlet, ¢ several articles in which we intend to 
lew one ie one from our next issue.” [The Brahmodaya protests against the 
onfiseation by the Koll épur Darbar of the estate of Shri Shankaracharya of 
‘Sankeshwar Matha as unjustified on account of the peculiar nature of the 
‘endowment, and requests the Darbar authorities to retrace their steps 
action will never commend itself to public opinion in the Maharastra. ] 


ee | Intelligence exiracted from the Press. 


45. The Maratha community in Karachi celebrated the Shivaji festival 
| , there with great pomp on the Dasara holiday. The 
Kerdehi by ng a" taoaks proceedings included a purdn reading by Popal 
community of that Cityon Bhawanishankar at the Somnath temple, followed by 


the last Dasara holiday. &® procession which was paraded through the streets 
Proje Mitra (72), 84 Oct. Eh mach olat ; ‘ 


46. “A well-merited compliment was paid to Mr. J. B. Murzban, editor and 
. proprietor of the Jém-e-Jamshed, at the Freemasons’ 
cage Be osscgitedty Hall, Bombay, on the 4th instant, by his fellow-citizens, 
@xposingan immoral practice who met, to the number of over two hundred, 
at Bulsér in his paper. to mark their appreciation of his public spirit 
7 hoot Journal (°), as an editor on a very trying occasion. Mr. Murzban 
some months ago heard that certain practices of the 
grossest immorality were being committed habitually under the cloak of religious 
Observances near Bulsér, and having assured himself of the facts he boldly 
“them in his journal. The persons in charge of the Dargah imme- 
/ iately lodged a complaint against him for defamation at Surat, where they had 
g & swarm of witnesses in their favour. Mr. Murzban was put to great 
expense i his witnesses all the way to Surat, besides being obliged to 
Jeave his work in ombay on several occasions, but he ‘had the satisfaction of a 
complete victory, and, in addition to this, he was complimented by the Magis- 
on. the public spirit that had carried him through a very onerous and 
‘task, for unfortunately there is no recovery of costs in acriminal suit. 
ation of the law in such cases is thus hardly likely to encourage editors 
the interests of public morality.” — 


| “M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental 'ranslator to Government. 


ii Gabon; Lbth Osfober 1903. 
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appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the 
action, f any, is being taken; and | 


bekeved to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Ltst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1903.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Ciasale- 
| 
ENGLISH. 
1 ! Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 i eee 940 
29 | Dail Telegraph and Poona .... sl Oe es oo», JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 48; former] 
A Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ‘ stn 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. ...| Monthly «. — ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdéri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal s+, Hyderabad _...| Weekly ... ma — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu ( al 550 
‘ de 
5 | Indian Municipal Journal.) Bombay... aa ‘ea John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... | 1,000 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Do. ... os oe eee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 ss 5CO 
7 | Karéchi Chronicle _..| Karachi .. at a se ooe| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oes 400 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ..| Daily... “4 * (hear) oe B.A.; Hindu 190 
gar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahratta ... ‘i soul “ews: nee] OED ons ...| Narsinh Chint#éman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 
) Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
10 | Oriental Review ... es} Bombay ... wt ei om ...| R. 8S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ov a ee 
11 | Phenix ... vee ...| Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil, Poona ... cco] DAUY eee .- | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ‘ak ae a 
and Military Gazette. | 
13 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... .oo| Weekly ,.. ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..}| 1,000 
14 | Sind Gazette ae ves, Kardchi ... aS Bi-weekly -o-| M. DeP. Webb. ... ae ne ae a 
15 | Sind Times nee en. ea cc. a -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 86 od 200 
Wicca _..| Bombay... | Weekly ... oe Merwanji Malabari; Parsi; 61;) 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad “| Weekly ... ...| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 300 
| - (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 .|| Deshabhaktx ce “oe A. cca > dak oe ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 1,300 
| Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujardéti ... Pes ...| Bombay... sia ies ‘sal — Sa icin Des#i; Hindu (surti| 4,000 
ania); 50. © 
20 | Gujar4t Mitri ... —t "eer me eee | weal Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 44 i oe 600 
91 | Gujarét Punch ... oon] ANmedabad cc] Do. ccc ---| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 ao 600 
g2 | Hindi Punch... __...| Bombay | Do. .. +} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Paérsi;44  ...) 800 
93 en ek nes | Daily .. ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzban; Parsi; 54 % 3,000 
24 Kaiser-i-Hind oa nee Do. eee eee Weekly ves ees Framji C owasji Mehta > PArsi ; 54 eee eee 2,900 
25 \Kéthidwdér News...  ..,| Rajkot .,. —...| Bi-weekly _... Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 41.0.0 10. cael 
26 | Kidthidwdr Times eile . ar a | Do, - ccc ...| Bholénath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman) ; 34. | 
04 | Praja Bandhv ... .... Ahmedabad ...|- Weekly... " J ay Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 500 
) Peo man); 34. 
98 | Rdst Goftér or ...| Bombay we] . DO. ove = ove P&lionji Barjorji Des&i; Pdérsi;52 ... ...) 1,550 
i ee ee ..| Fortnightly... Kesbavldl. Harivithaldés Hindu (Shrimfli 
| nia); 37, | 
30 | Shri Sayaéji Vijay ...| Baroda ... .»-| Weekly .:. .»-| Maneklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 __,,., 
81 |SuryiPrakésh ... ..|Surat ...  ...| Do. . eof Umedrém Nagind#s D&y4bhéi; Hind 
5 - (Rania) ; 25. | | 
An@Lo-MaRirTal. : Rr ee re 
Deen Mitra “eee eae Bombay see | see Weekly a eee Sadeshiv th May4dev 3 1 u 6 0 
Poona ... eve Do. pee far 5 | eshasth 
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hi an Circula- 
Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ie 
wee oon Bombay... eee Weekly eee f. sec Rev. Mr. AF E. Abbott ée0 eee _— . 625 
| Poona «« aan WO |. cus re Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
ze Bréhman); 36 
+++} Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
: Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
...| Kolb4pur ...| Weekly ... ...| S@vl4ram .Amritrao Vichare; Hindu| 2,000 
(Mar4tha).; 29. 
.».| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 
wan Brdhman); 32. 
...| Satara ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 500 
Brahman) ; 32. | 
| Kolh&pur ee BR. - dns ...| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
...| Baroda ... ee or ...| Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 
40. 
«« | Bombay... ae |” ae .. | Dwarke#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
29. 
...| Poona ... waa Se es .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
; ft pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
: | “Ano1o-Portucoxsr. 
oO Anglo-Lusitano a Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45... oe 900 
: a . 
.s 4) Byenise, Porrucurss | 
: 
...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| &. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 A sad 500 
-...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... id (1) English Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,100 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindhi —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam ~ Ragul ; 
; Muhammadan ; 36. 
eee iH Z derabad| Do.  .w. ...| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 see 600 
(Sind). 
| e ee ...| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. ... -».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
..-| Bombay... ce "1 ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; 29. 
‘cur , 
...| Buroda .. ...| Weekly ... ...| RAémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 | 
| Dharwér .,,.| Weekly..._...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hind (Lingayat).| 300 
| Bijapur... >..| Do >... ...| Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deebasth| 800 | 
ee te nk ost S ie ay Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 41, 
‘eel Do. ... «| Do. ...  ...: Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 300 
Pe , nastha Bréhman); 27. . 
vies > Seeal ."% Ismfil K&zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ;} 2,600 
| Nén&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 47 —...|_ 2,800 , 
so Kaikhosrt’ Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 hell 
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‘No. Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. 


Gusariti—continued. | 


oe a he ccd WOME ccs ces “—: — Hindu (K&yastha) 125 
61 |Fursad ... ove " Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 44... one 600 
425 
400 


62 | Gap Sap ... eee onl SAN bee >| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehaingir Murzbaén; Parsi;27 ... 


63 | Hitechchhu eee -.| Ahmedabad «| Do. os .. | Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 


64 | Jain Sa eae a ee hl aie ee ho gal Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 
| ania); 0. 
65 {J 4m-e-Jah#nooma vs Bombay ... i oe ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 -eo} 1,000 


66 | Kaira Vartamén ... oot] Ease “| sa.) ee ...| Kahand#’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
: . Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thid4dwddno Him4yati .... Ahmedabad ...; Do. ... ve 9% Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu(Brahman) ; 500 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... al oe ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakial .,. 
Brahman) ; 40. 
69 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... oe) Naveari .. “ol: Be ae ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 sek sal 800 


70 | Nure Elam pee vee Bombay ... ...| Montaly... ...| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 se 600 


71 | Nydyadarshak ... e Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _—...| Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli| 200. 
| Shravak Bania) ;: 35. 


72 | Praja Mitr& oon ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e+| Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Bré4hman) ; 34. 275 


| 
73 | Praja Pokér — ... ooo] BOFEG oe: ooo] Weekly ... ire, Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... oe oes 400 
| 7 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat .... Bombay... ae) ee "= "tata ener Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37. 
Jamn4das Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... -.| Abmedabad ...} Do. = wee ve "ates Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
: nia) ; 61. 
Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— — 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4m}ji Patel, J: P.; PArsi; 48. . 
| (2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
arsi; 37. 
. (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 


Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 


75 | Punch Dand san sia eer a ee ee ae 


77 | Sdnj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... coe} Daily — eee ‘i 


78 {Sind Vartam4n ... 


79 | Stri Bodh ... oe oe ee ...| Monthly -»+| Kaikhasru Navroji K4br4ji, J.P.; Pérsi; 60...| 400 


80 Surat-Akhbar asl WE. aes --.| Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... ae 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha at ie ae ..-/ Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 


30. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... it a a vik: ee -«-| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani) 1,487 
: : | Brahman) ; 36. 


HInp!. 


88 | Pandit... cee ol We. ons vo.| Weekly eee ---| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
Jari) ; 41; and T'arabai, wife of the above; 30. 
g4- | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... ove Oe ——“e5 .-.| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Négar| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 


KANARESE. 


Digvijaya... . «| Gadag .. Weekly... ... Shankrapa Gadiappa . Basrimarad; Hindu 


125 
© : (Devang, Ling&yat) ; 36. 
86 | Hubli Patr& coe es - Be vetl Ee: sas ee.| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| | } Brahman) ; 32. | , 
87 | Karndtak Vritta ... | Dhérwaér - ...)° Do. 4... .../(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
3 | | (Karh&da Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndchérya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| ne | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. dal 
g8 | Loki Bandhu _se.. i: a on otk a ...|Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
‘ | | (Deshasth Brahman); 40. ¥ 
gg | Loka Mitra vs = owe} Haveri (Dhdr-; Do, ...  ...| G@undo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth} 160 ae 
we war Brahman) ; 27. } hee ao 
90 | R&jahansa... ss = «» Dharwar eve| DO. see oo» Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- Mish & a 
| rai héda remirrny | Shee ‘a ae ee 
Ot -|Resik Renjini ... ...|Gadag ... «| Do,  ‘ ooo} Gaurishankar prasad; Hindu (Kanoja) =~ — a 
: | : “ | Bréhman) ; 40. _ Cte Or ee eg ae: a Ay 
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Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
EKrandol ... 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
Thana ... 
Ahmednagar 


Poona ... 


Sholapur 
Poonaces 
Bombay... 


Poona 


cy 


gee eet 


Weekly... 
i) ae 
...| Monthly 
...| Weekly ... 
dig Oe tee 
or i ares. 
peak: BCe ser 
ee. ae 
oe eee 
ool Dow ace 
ooo! §=6 DO. nee 
works: BIOs ccc 
a Do, +» 
a "Ee on 
~~ 
.».| Monthly 
woe| Weekly ooo 
eS ae 
wef DO. ice 
4 — ee 
see} Daily” a 
vue] Weekly ... 
om” .. 


-->| Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Braéhman); 


...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
...| Ab4ji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


..-| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 


.-. Shivrém Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
»»-| Govin 
...| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
...)| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
..| BAl Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 


eee| Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


...(| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd- 


...| Kashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


w.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 


w.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 
| Lashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 59. 

Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Breéhman) ; 30. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


40. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&hman) ; 38, 


Brahman); 37. 
4l. 
Brahman) ; 38. 


seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
Rao Saheb Antdéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br4hman) ; 55. 
Vishnu ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 38. — 
Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brahman); 39. | 


pawan Brahman); 50. 


wan Brahman); 73. | 
Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 


ome gore Brahman); 36. 
Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 44, 


Bréhman) ; 36. 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Vow wan Brahman); 46. 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 

.| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
ec Brahman) ; 52. 
mkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman); 26. 


yentweeng Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

Brahman) ; 48. 

| pawan Bréhman); 42. 
Do : 


e do. eee 


Bréhman) ; 27. 
| 


150 


250 


5,400 
375 

3,900 

2,000 

14,000 

300 
500 
150 


150 


+f. Vidhan R4mchandra Vijdépurkar; Hindul 


ha Brébman); 49. 
Vaman Shridber Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
aman) ; 


340. 


a Keshav Limayej, Hinda (Chitpéwan|, 150, 
vind Sakbérim Bidkar ;, Hindu (Deshasth 


7 


—- 


at 


No. i : Name of Publication.. Where Pablished. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, Contr 
— 
MaritHi—continued. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ..»| Vadgaon we] Weekly os sie Gries ey Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 600 
man 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a: a ...| Nér4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... .o| DATEL — cee «>| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 75 
131 | Pratod a oes -.| Islampur .».| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhida Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhushan... it ROOee bes i. 2. a ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra hes ...| Malegaon ee oe ron “om Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
134 | Satya Sadan ie ...| Alibag ooo] «DO... cee oe baie 7" 
135 | Satya’ Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri a on ae ...| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Shahu Vijay _... i Se oo a ae -»-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29, 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar «s.| Sholépur me -».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);44 __.... 875 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda inl ae ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
139 | Shri Shahu sot coc| DALATA eee — wat i cra Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Braéh- 100 
man); 22. 
140 |} Shubh Suchak ... in: aa oe ee ae .... Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brdhman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant ... aon wee] Karad coe occ} DO. cee .. Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| | tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... wes «oo| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... ¥ Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa#wan 406 
Brahman); 36. 
143 | Sudhakar ... vise Pen wee ee ee ee ..| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 40Q 
Br4hman) ; 43. Ae 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oe “om .»»| Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartddarsh se oo] Malvan ... — oo eee ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., | 
146 | Vidya Vilas ees eo} Kolhapur wm ak ...| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bréhman); 48. | 
147 | Vidy4rthi... sik sool SIOEUTONE cust] ER les ...| Sadd4shiv Vaman Marathe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
yeah: Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistar ...] Bombay... ..-| Monthly... eel Ga) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunith Moramkar ; : 
' Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brdhman). 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... sen = nus | W&1 = nee nee| Weekly... «| Lakshman Mshadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
| pawan Bra&hman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha. wee] SAtATA ove ct .. oe | Laxman Vaman Khat&vkér ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ete col COGMB «ace jot Dk ee ..| ane DédAji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... a Weekly ... e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 Muir-ul-Islam eee ooo Do. eee eee Do. ese eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
’ 65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar one noe Te re | METS S ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
TS eee eae ae id: ie we ...| Jhamatmal Lélehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 "7 400 
Urpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ...| Bombay ...|-Monthly ~~ «.. 7) a Alt Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
once, unni); 32, 
157 | Akhb4ér Aftab Gazette ....) Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Miirzali walad oon Inayatali;} 500 
ae | Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur ok eee a: ae. ae .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Mubammadan ; 49. 
159 | Habibul Akhbar one ee ee ee “A, ah wi scene wan 
160 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar ge} Do. coe ove} Daily oe —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid werrakh | 400 
| Muhammadan ; 49. eos 
161 |Tejar4ti Gazette ... «| Do. ... s+} Monthly...  ... sseses 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
162 Chandrika... ies one t vee] Weekly coe  see| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
~_— .. “Bréhman, Smnérta) ; 80. | 
Siddheshvar ee” a eens ee! eer iets wat 5 Hindu (Mar4tha) 


43. ‘ 


Sa 
1 Sa 


‘Bid. (Hydetabad,| Weekly ... «| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRéjurkar; Hindu) 160 
Deccan). (Brahman); 35. 


Ecc T IG, - cme = | exe Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu(Bréhman);| 860 


} 


| 
| 


: | 
+ eee| KOlh&pur «s+ Weekly. ... ».| Nér#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda’ 4650 
Brahman). 


_Porrveusse-Konxanl. | 


167 |Aluz... ie .+«| Bombay... .»-| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ‘a seal 700 


. Ln 


‘Wotes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


‘ 


ia 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


‘list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


f 


D. Theefigures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
peoprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


9 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. A long time has elapsed since Russia manifested her desire for invading 
India, and it is possible that that desire may have lost 
A Raussian’s views on much of its intensity by this time, but a Russian now 
pe ay vs India and and then indulges in a dream of the conquest of India 
ee by Russia, and one “ Fedorof”’ has recently favoured 
Kél (110), 16th Oct. .- wus with his views on the subject. He thinks that a 
few victories gained by Russia in Afghanistan are 
enough to shake the fabric of British rule in India to its foundations and that by 
forming an alliance with France, Russia will succeed in ousting the British from 
India. But we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the British will be-guilty 
of such pusillanimity, though as a matter of fact they have occasionally shown 
cowardice rather than courage in their conquest of India. Writing about the 
Indians, ‘* Federof ’’ assures his countrymen that they are thoroughly disgusted 
with British rule, that they will welcome Russia’s aid in overthrowing that rule, 
and are inspired with a burning desire for bringing about a political revolution. 
This estimate of Indian character must come as a surprise to our countrymen, 
though British rule in India is not exactly a millennium and though the people 
are mildly oppressed under it. But the thought of revolution must ever 
be far from the Indian mind. The Indians are fully alive to the disadvantages 
of alien rule, but as remarked by British historians of India, they are proverbially 
meek and forbearing and were not disgusted even with the far more oppressive 
tule of the Muhammadans. Impatience of despotism and a longing for 
revolution are essentially Western sentiments, and the Indians can never be 
credited with harbouring them, It is true that if a Western people had been 
in the position of the Indians, and had been subjected to an annual drain of 
their wealth amounting to crores of rupees and to constantly recurring 
famines and perpetual starvation, while all the lucrative posts were monopolised 
by foreigners, they would have become impatient of foreizn rule and resented 
the zulum of their rulers. But the Indians are fatalists by constitution and 
place implicit faith in the decrees of Providence. Neither Englishmen nor 
Kussians need ever stand in fear of them. 


2. We purpose to indicate briefly the salient features of the new Fiscal 
_ Campaign recently inaugurated by Mr. Chamberlain. 
E eb eae controversy 1 He held the British nation spell-bound for some time 
ngiand. , : eee : , 
Kesari (114), 13th Oct. by his dashing Imperialistic policy, which led to the 
| Boer War, and now he has turned his attention to fiscal 
reform and has resigned his seat in the Cabinet with a view to bring the nation 
round to his views by remaining outside the Government. England is agitated 
considerably over this controversy and great efforts are being made to popularize 
the new ideas of fiscal policy. Mr. Chamberlain recently delivered two speeches 
at Glasgow and Greenock in which he expounded his scheme, One part of it is 
to reduce the duty on tea, sugar and coffee and to tax all imported food-stuffs 
except maize. He thinks that England would be benefited by the adoption 
of his scheme, which aims at showing preferential treatment to the British 
Colonies with a view to stimulate their trade with the mother-country. He 
also believes that the strength and stability of the Empire depend upon the 
adoption of his scheme and that it would otherwise be rent by discord and 
disunion. It is said that his Glasgow speech had a profound effect upon 
many people and that many became converts to his views after hearing or reading 
it. The passion, earnestness and enthusiasm which marked it are acknowledged 
on all hands. Some parts of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will naturally be 
acceptable to the Colonies, but there are others, e.g., those which involve a re- 
duction by the Colonies of the duties on British imports, which may not prove 
equally palatable to them. It is therefore doubtful how far the strength and 
stability of the Empire will ultimately be promoted by the scheme. ‘Lhere is 
one point, however, which seems to have escaped the champions of either side, 
What do they mean by the British Empire? What do they mean by excluding 
from the purview of the scheme a vast dependency like India, which contains 300 
millions out of the population of 400 millions inhabiting the British Empire ? 
Is not India an integral part of the British Empire or is she only a fiands 
cox 1370-3 
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om ney a 2 i. alt a? If she is. the latter, how can Indians be expected to be loyal and 
ag - devoted su of Great Britain ? Surely, Mr. Chamberlain’s exclusion of 
—  . India fro . his scheme is quite unjustifiable. 

o« + Of all the Cabinet appointments that which is of the greatest interest 


and importance to usis that of Mr. Brodrick. When 
Lord George Hamilton resigned his office about three 


| eer weeks ago, the news was received with we 
RGst- Goftar (28), in certain quarters, as if India had gained by i 

| >. Eng. cols; Gujardt But what is the position to-day ? Mr. Brodrick a 

aut llth Oct., Eng. been appointed his successor, ad both in India and 


in England the trend of opinion would seem to be 

that King Stork has succeeded King Log. Even the worst enemy of Lord 

George Hamilton wil] not claim that an abler or a more sympathetic Minister 

has suoceeded that much-abused functionary. On the contrary, the destinies 

of India have been entrusted to a statesman of less experience and more auto- 

cratic tendencies. Seldom, we suppose, have the native and the Anglo-Indian 

$ 80 unanimously agreed in disapproving of the appointment of a Minister. 

Reldom has the appointment of a Secretary of State for India been felt to be so 

upfortunate and ill-considered. But then let us not be unfair to Mr. Brodrick. 

If the people of this country would only try to forget the unfortunate suggestion 

he made about the charge of the South African garrison, and the unhappy speech 

by which he subsequently sought to justify the proposal in Parliament, 

they would begin to feel that, after all, there is nothing to despair about India’s 

future on account of this appointment. If Mr. Brodrick would only take 

care not to start with prejudice against India, her people, and her press, 

) both Anglo-Indian and native, he might make a successful Secretary of State. 

He is young and ambitious and anxious to be a popular and successful Minister. 

He can think and act for himself and is possessed of prodigious energy. 

e These are some of the reasons which ought to prompt impartial critics to think 

ce, well of him and to encourage them to expect better things from him than 

ie people both here and in England are disposed to anticipate.”’ [The Gujardt 
Mitra makes somewhat similar comments. | 


4, Mr. Balfour has at last succeeded in evolving a Cabinet composed 
of mediocrities. It seems to’ be a stop-gap device 
<Cuardt i$ ith Yok, and heralds an early  dissolution............. The 
Gr) 7), 11th Oct. Eng. a appointment which will excite widespread interest 
in India is the selection of Mr. Brodrick to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lord George Hamilton. The great 
Army retormer who attempted to saddle India with a portion of the cost of main- 
taming the South African garrison failed to give satisfaction to the British public 
_g Secretary for War and has, therefore, been shunted to the India Office. His 
knowledge of this country and of its administrative, political and economic 
Rr ie uirements is in. no way superior to that of his predecessor, and it is not a 
aa Ticeh edvae to have at the head of the India Office a politician who was 
se to advance British interests and bolster up his scheme of Army reform at 
nse of the helpless people of India. If Lord George Hamilton betrayed 
the interests of India by. his indifference and ignorance, it disturbs one’s 
'-  .@gianimity not a little tohave a.Secretary of State for India with strong 
Reee | ee __ preconceived notions on the subject of the military requirements of India. Let 
ae hope: Mr, Brodrick will prove a better administrator than his official 
- @pitecedents-and utterances would lead one to expect.” [The Praja Bandhu 
' miaakkes ‘similar comments. | 
aes: Br: 2 aul all Mr, Brodrick succeeds Lord George Hamilton as Sicontary | of 
Saas 5 es State for India. It is unnecessary to inform our read- 
ere in Vette qs, 38 ers who Mr. Brodrick is. He is the tool of Mr. 
OP * ccs magmas _ Chamberlain and held the portfolio of War Secretary in 
ALA a aa ait Tate. Cabinet. The deplorable condition of the 
my ef : ees nthe enditure on the British nation in the 
t.the pr rganisation of the War Office 
. Mr. Brodrick was, therefore, likely 
at the War Office and ms to be pro- 


5 > 
tye. 


11 


vided forsomewhiere, Lord George Hamilton’s resignation at this juncture, there-. 


fore, proved very opportune for Mr. Brodrick. It is customary nowadays that 
this country should provide a refuge for any person who may have been condemned. 
as incompetent elsewhere. Itis natural, therefore, that Mr. Brodrick should 
fall to India’s lot. It is but the way of the world that a worthless horse should 
fall to the lot of a hewer of wood. | eee 


6. ‘When the Indian Exchequer is restored to a more solvent condition 
it will be time, no doubt, to. give to the head of 
Lord George Hamilton the Government an increase of salary. Till then 
eg os agers 4 it is not easy to see how Lord Curzon’s proposal 
Oriental Review (10), 144, about increasing the pay of the Viceroy could be 
Oct. accepted. Lord George Hamilton has not done much 
to earn India’s thanks, but it is due to him to say 
that almost his last official act, viz., his refusal to sanction the suggestion of the 
Indian Government in the matter, has made him deserving of some recognition 
by the Indian people. It is not to be denied that the burden of the Indian 
Viceroyalty is becoming heavier day by day, and that if the country wants 
really able men to come out and undertake the responsibilities of the office, 
it should also make up its mind to pay them in proportion to their services, 
It is, however, open to question if India has not been giving sufficient pay, even 
as it is, to the head of her Government. England certainly does not give better 
pay to her Prime Minister, nor are we aware of any Other civilized conntry in 
the world which pays her public servants more handsomely. Lord Curzon must, 
of course, be supposed to know the cares of his office better than outsiders, and 
he has an undoubted right to ask for a salary in proportion to the work his 
Office entails. But then India is a poor country and must refuse, at least for 
the present, to give an increase of salary to her Viceroy, though she recognises 
that such increase is fully deserved,” 


7. In an article headed “The true nature of Lord Curzon’s regime” the 
Moda Vritta writes:—All that glitters is not gold. 

a a el ii; Lord Curzon by his persuasive eloquence had well- 
ine , ' nigh succeeded in creating an impression on the minds 
ie of the people of this country that his regime was the 

best. He has from time to time expressed a wish that he should be judged by his 
deeds, but a close examination of these shows that His Lordship’s regime has proved 
ruinous to the interests of this country. It was in this very regime that an effort 
was made toreserve for the Anglo-Indians a larger number of appointments in 
the Military and Railway Departments, and it isin Lord Curzon’s time also that 
acts of the administration are shrouded in a veil of secrecy. Many similar acts 
of His Lordship’s regime can be cited. But the most memorable of them all is 
his recent proposal to the Secretary of State for India for increasing the Vice- 
roy’s pay. Now, as this post is generally given to a wealthy member of the 
British aristocracy, the pay attached thereto cannot bea matter of much import- 
ance to him, nor is it the object of Government that it should beso. Asa 
matter of fact, no other office in the whole world is so lucrative as that of the 
Viceroy of India. Is it not, therefore, astounding that Lord Curzon, who plumes 
himself upon his solicitude for the well-being of India, should endeavour to 
obtain an increase to his enormous salary? [The Arunodaya and some other 
papers of the week make somewhat similar comments. | | 


8. ‘ When guardian angels have sung thestrains that Britannia shall rule 

the waves, the Persian Gulf at any rate shall not be 

Lord Curzon’s visit tothe commanded exclusively by any other Power than 

Persian Gulf, England. A man-of-war is a respectable sign of 
_ Voice of India (16), 17th : , ; 

Oct. power, but a floating Darbar is not suggestive to 

the Eastern mind of stability. This will be one great 


diffculty which Britain will feel in impressing the Persian and Arab races with 


her might as against Russia, the mistress of vast regions of solid earth in the 


north. The Commissioners sent to Thibet are still waiting for the represent- 
atives of the Chinese and Thibetan Governments, probably to the amusement 


of the wily statesmen of Peking and Lhassa. ‘Will not a Darbar at sea bring. 
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~~ ato inexpédient ‘prominence ‘the disadvantages under which Great Britain 
"> Isbours in coping with Russia in extending her Asiatic dominion? People 
——___, Behind the scenes must know.” 
> ~~ *9<, “Reuter announces that within the short interval of two months two 
ee deh bs - Junatics with loaded pistols were discovered loitering 
in dangerous proximity to President Roosevelt, If 
such be the danger to the life of the President of a 
free republic, how must rulers and despots be trem- 
bling with fear for their covert and overt acts of 
| oppression and spoliation? Hindus naturally leave 
the punishment of wicked kings to God and do not usurp the function to 
ae themselves. Christians follow a different principle in this respect, and hence 
eS Europe and America are full of Nihilists and Socialists, An English paper 
ae called the Midland Herald wrote as follows about Nihilism :-—‘ Notin anything 
ie we do or do not do, but in what the Indians themselves do and are doing lies 
fe their salvation.” On reading this Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji wrote a letter to that 
ee pe er, pointing out how little scope is left to the Indians under the 
ritishb rule to work out their salvation, The resources of the country are 
drained for the benefit of foreigners and the people are reduced to penury 
4nd helplessness. They have no arms and no money to work out their salvation. 
spar eere no alternative left to them but to become Nihilists. Should not 
Englishmen discern in this state of things a source of danger to their rule and 
endeavour in good time to avert it? ‘The paper in commenting on Mr. 
Dadabhai’s letter, observes: “Mr. Dadabhai considers that opposition to an 


aly rule is unavailing in India, because the authorities are too powerful 
| care not for such opposition, especially as they are in a position to 
ploy one portion of the population to overcome the opposition of the rest. 


ut though open opposition to Government is thus out of the question, the rayaf 

a can withhold payment of taxes and lay his miserable plight and penniless con- 
me come before the authorities. If every agriculturist makes up his mind to do 
-— nis, none would be so presumptuous as to try to dissuade him from his resolve. 
TIndians should thus work out their salvation and learn to unite by self-reliance 
= and confidence in their fellow-countrymen.’’ ‘The paper incidentally admits that 
ae England won India by violence and deceit. The statement reflects discredit 
= both upon Englishmen and those natives of India who were traitors to their 
a country. Exhortations like the one addressed by the Midland Herald are 
>. * + not heeded by educated natives. It is, therefore, incumbent upon the Indian 

eer Sadhus to turn their attention to working out the salvation of their countrymen. 
[The Mahdrdshira Vritta deplores the present condition of the people of India, and 


ae exhorts the rulers to lessen the burden of taxation and to dispense even-handed 
a justice without distinction of race or colour, if they really wish their rule to be 


> ~~) “popular with the masses in India. ] 


‘-' 10. “England, which has for the past fifty years and more enjoyed 
"India’s inh aan Aibton the enviable privilege of occupying the first and 
Mahratta (9), 11th Oct, foremost place in the field of commerce and manu- 
wf Ael a tapil factures among the nations of the world, has now 
wee, for the first time come to feel that her commercial supremacy is on the 
" __._ decline and that her position is being disputed by Germany and America, It 
—  ~SYs Was always thought that it was free trade that gave such unparalleled prosperity 
to England, but this long-cherished belief has now come to be contested, 
iiation and protective tariffs are becoming the watchwords of party 
1d. The situation is considered grave and an exhaustive 


> Giese 


amquiry into the present fiscal position of the United Kingdom and its relations 

ith if6 Colonies has been demanded on all hands, free traders as well as 
prote sts having more or less joined in the cry. That a screw is loose 
nd that there is something wrong in the methods pursued by 


we canals olicy aebody doubts. When a prosperous 
and,. wi 


wnd, large fields for exploitation, 

Be «sash eR cage _ Colonies -and with a Widespread . military: 
ack, becomes nervous at the least signs of her commercial 
anufacturing supremacy being disputed, it ig but natural 
mnt and agr ral country like India should also feel alarmed 


ean tet la 


13 - 


about her'future, and try to examine:her position as regards industries and 
commerce.......... There may be improvements here and there, but on the 
whole there is a decided deterioration. ‘his fact is amply evidenced by the 
recurring famines, which are famines not of food but of money. The first and 
foremost place among the causes of India’s poverty is the systematic and deli- 
berate policy of crushing her nascent industries which was pursued in the early 
period of British rule and which has not yet been wholly abandoned. In the 
early part of the last century, the East India Company seems to have made it 
& point to crush all nascent industries, and this end was accomplished by means 
of prohibitive duties laid on Indian products exported to England.......... 
india had no political independence and she could not retaliate. The result 
has been that she finds herself in a most deplorable state to-day. The old 
Hindu as well as Mubammadan rulers always patronised and encouraged native 
industries. The big populous cities, such as Vacca, Bhurutpur and Bijapur, 
which at one time rivalled even the premier city in the world in point of 
population and riches, bear witness to the same fact. Coming to Poona itself, 
we find from the Peishwa’s diaries that the authorities in the city tried to. 
induce weavers and traders in silk from distant parts of the country to settle 
in the city. For the first few years the weavers were exempted from all 
taxes, which afterwards were but gradually enhanced. But the competition 
of Lancashire has destroyed our native industries. Foreign commodities are 
driving out home-made goods from the Indian market, and native craftsmen 
have been forced to take recourse to agriculture as a means of subsistence. 
The other chief cause that is also to a great extent responsible for the 
growing poverty of India is the annual drain of money from the country— 
the ‘bleeding’ process that is perpetually going on and inflicts on India 
a loss of 30 millions annually. No country in the world, however 
prosperous and full of resources, can stand such a sapping process as 
India is subjected to, and unless something is done to stop or at least to 
lessen the drain in the form of pensions, annuities, interest on loans and 
private remittances, there is no prospect of India bettering her position, 
Another cause that helps this drain is the currency system of the Government 
of India. The artificially inflated rupee has proved the ruin of the producer, 
although it has helped Government by providing it with an argument that India 
is growing richer. The remedy that is generally proposed for this state of 
things is technical education. But technical education is not really a panacea 
for India’s ills. Another suggestion that is made in this connection is that 
Government should help indigenous industries by means of protection, Here 
is the crux of the whole question. Here comes the conflict between the 
interests of England and of India. It is not conceivable that a nation of 
shop-keepers should govern India entirely for the latter’s benefit. The 
Government of India have indeed legislated for helping the tea and indigo 
industries. But these are European concerns. If India were to demand the 
same help for her cloth and leather industries she is bound to meet with a flat 
refusal. Can we expect England to be so liberal-minded as to forego the advan- 
tages she reaps in exchange for the mere unsubstantial honour of having treated 
India generously and justly? ‘lhe revival of Indian industries means the 
displacement of English industries and it is too much to expect that our rulers 
will lend usa helping hand in resuscitating our dying industries by means of pro- 
tective measures. ‘here being thus no hope in the way of reveiving any substan- 
tial assistance at the hands of Government, we must help ourselves. ‘The 
Swadeshi movement which is now old enough to stand on its own legs, but 
which, nevertheless, lacks strength on account of strong public support, must be 
pushed forward with energy. Various industries have thus been siarted, 
though a’number of them have not proved successful, yet the attention of the 
people is more and more being attracted to this subject, and signs are not 
wanting to show that if we persevere in this object, a great stimulus will be given 
to such of our industries as have not yet completely died out. Let us therefore 
put: our shoulders to the wheel, aod in spite of failures and mistakes push 
the cause forward. The National Congress ought to take this subjevt in hand, 
it ought not to remain content merely with an Industrial Exhibition.”’ 
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- Ti, ‘The present deplorable economic condition of India can be improved 
aes ‘Vélaw (41 only by a revival of her indigenous industries, This 
30 (ae vey (41) was the keynote -of the Gaekwar’s speech in opening 
A ters. _ 7 the Industrial Exhibition at Ahmedabad. Owing 
to the co of indigenous industries brought about by the policy 
of the East India Company, the people were driven more and more to make 
= riculture their means of subsistence.' But even the condition of agriculturists 
ag is becoming more and more precarious day by day owing to the periodic enhance- 
ayo ment of assessments, which again are made payable in cash and not in kind. 
The cultivators are thus driven into’ the hands of money-lenders and have 
to pay besides a number of taxes and imposts, which are exorbitant enough in 
ali conscience. Some people attribute the miseries of the rayat to his own 
extravagance, but he is really the most thrifty creature on earth. Again, 
we have to remember that the country suffers not from a famine of food but 
of money in years of scarcity. Under these circumstances it is the duty of 
Goverument to take measures for ameliorating the condition of the people. 
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12. ‘After the Sessions of the Congress are over, it has been customary, 
ae dita ie every year, to send a deputation tothe Viceroy for the 
of the Indien National PUtpose of placing before him the various resolutions 
Congress to lay their griev- passed by that body in that particular year, Expe- 
ances before the King-Em- rience, however, teaches us that these annual pil- 
Ri 19) 11 0 orimages to the shrines of bureaucratic demi-gods, like 
ae the Viceroy or the Secretary of State for India, have 

not yet allayed their blood-sucking propensities. Is it not, therefore, necessary 
. that we should now appeal to some higher authority ? In a word, why should 
Si not a deputation wait upon King Edward VII for the purpose of (1) bringing 
, to the notice of His Imperial Majesty the gross abuses of power by his present 
representatives in India; (2) to lay before him the grievances and disabilities 
of millions of his Indian subjects; (3) togive him a vivid idea of their poverty 
and suffering brought on by a systematic bleeding of the country by a succession 
of his unscrupulous ministers during the last fifty years; and (4) for suggesting 
practical! reforms in the administration which will stop to some extent this pro- 
cess of bleeding. Since his accession to the throne, His Majesty has clearly 
ved to the world that he is not content to be a mere figure-head. Being 
endowed with a generous heart, he is ever ready to forgive his enemies and to 
. relieve the sufferings of millions whom Providence has placed under his sway. 
ae Had it not been for the personal intervention of His Majesty, the Boers might 
P.-~ robably have been annihilated by this time. The bitterest enemies of England 
ke the French have been turned into staunch friends, If there are so many 
clear proofs of the willingness .of His Majesty to do justice, why should we not 
avail ourselves of the excellent opportunity of laying our case before him? 
aes The task of presenting a petition to the King on behalf of the whole of India should 
~ be entrusted to men in England like Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhaie. If His Majesty comes to know how India has been bled for the 
last fifty years, and the depth of poverty and degradation which she has reached, 

his generous heart will assuredly be moved to tears,”’ 


13. ‘The Madras Congress Committee suggests the reduction not only of 
i 3 ees, the number of delegates, but also of the subjects on 
ft Subjects to"be discussed by -which resolutions are passed. Omitting the resolu- 
ae the next Indian. National tion put from the basa saaghoa og which were more 
og an or less formal, the Congress dealt last year with sixteen 
one eee. Gey ve topics. This year the Madras Committee has suggested 
Bs geet | | only six topics. .If'on each resolution there be one 
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brought forward year after year is true enough, but the entire omission of any 
resolution directly affecting the agricultural classes as such may invite comment 
in a country where agricultural interests are so predominant.” 


14. ‘* As temporary Governor Sir James Monteath has won golden opinions 

all round. His strong common-sense, uprightness and. 

Sen — Sir James kindliness of disposition have secured him universal 

rie i | popularity, and when such an official is placed at 

ba ee oe (25), 7th the head of the administration of a Presidency, he 

naturally gives a splendid account of himself and rises 

high in the public esteem. The several speeches that he has delivered since he 

has been acting Governor are one and all marked by good sense and a practical 
grasp of affairs.”’ 


15. ‘* His Excellency Sir James Monteath, addressing a meeting of pro- 
Site: Hecallency Sic Jumes minent citizens and Government officials at Bijapur 
Ot ahiahhite mig for plague this week, has put in a strong plea for inoculation. 
inoculation in his recent After the communique to which we referred yesterday, 
speech at Bijapur. His Excellency, no doubt, thinks himself justified 
“ = in oe oo in believing that there is no reason to distrust the 
PE Figg’ ; efficacy of the remedy. Unfortunately, people, in- 
ee ere eee duline the educated p en think Sinewint, fad the 
prevalent opinion would seem to be that unless the Indian Government publish 
the report of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ Commission, there are but very few chances 
of any extensive use being made of the prophylactic. Experience ought to 
have taught the authorities that, however pliant the Indian people might be, 
they are not likely to be swayed by off-hand official mandates in the matter of 
inoculation. Sir James Monteath was, indeed, good enough to remind the 
inhabitants of Bijapur that the Commission which sat at Belagum and Dharwar 
had pointed out that no grounds had been shown for attributing to inoculation 
any ailments other than the slight pain and fever which are part of the 
preventive effect. But how can His Excellency expect the people to whom 
the advice was addressed to forget that, after the sitting of that Commission, 
there has happened an event which killed a score of people, and about which, 
in spite of persistent public demands, Government fears to enlighten the people 
fully and unreservedly ? Clearly, if Government chooses to hold silence about 
that incident, it must also make up its mind to be thwarted in its desire to see 
inoculation become a universal remedy.” [The Bombay Samdchdr makes 
similar remarks. | 


16, ‘The last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council might have 
been made more useful if the Government had been 
Proceedings of the last pleased to be less reticent in the expression of their 


meeting of the Bombay views on certain matters covered by the questions of 
Legislative Council. 


hast Goftér (28), 11th the unofficial members. In more than one instance the 


Oct., Eng. cols, replies given to the inquiries were distinctly dis- 

appointing. But then the Council was held rather for 
the purpose of going through the formal business of presenting the new Khoti 
Bill and the Motor Car Bill than for answering the inconvenient questions of 
native unofficial members.......... As regards the Khoti Bill, nothing could 
have been more masterly than the speech in which His Excellency Sir James 
Monteath introduced it to the Council. There can be no question about the 
imperative necessity of grappling with the problem. Opinion is divided as 
to whether the Government have elected to deal with the question in the way 
they should; but it might be safely expected that they will spare no effort to 
make the measure as popular and acceptable to the interests concerned as 
they can. In regard to the Motor Car Bill, objection was taken, and not 
unreasonably, by the Honourable Mr. Parekh and other speakers to the 
principle of ‘ legislation by delegation.’ We are not, however, sure, in view 


of the explanation given by the Honourable Mr. Fulton, whether in the 


interest of the public, a very convenient method bas not. been adopted in this 
particular instance, however objectionable it might seem in principle.’ oa 
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‘he ep pire by Govertiment'to ‘the interpellations of the no- 
‘official members at the last meeting of the Legislative: 
te ‘Couricil are of the usual type. “The most curious 
Se eet of them all and one quite unbecoming our just Gov- 
men Srila that Bvén to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s question about the 
| oe on of land revenue, inasmuch as it betrayed a partiality on the part of 
oven amer for their officials. The reply stated that Government saw no reason 
inquire whether the revenue authorities i in Gujarat had issued orders for the 
loption of compulsory measures in recovering arrears of land revenue, since 
. arti tniehit did not think that their officers would act contrary to law and to 
flie ordets of Government. This reply and several others clearly show the 
desire Of Government to glorify their officials. Now, if, in the opinion of His 
Excellency the Governor, it is impossible for Government officials to act con- 

to the orders of Government, it would be well if the non-official members 
Were to be informed once for all to the same effect, and that Government being 
confident that no official would ever do any unjust act, they would not listen 
to any complaint whatever made against their officers, Such a course would 
elite Government the necessity of giving separate replies to the questions 
asked by non-official members, and the people would not have to endure 
repeated disappointments, 


18. An unprovoked assault, attended with fatal results, was committed 

: the other day at Natal by a European named Michael 
Alleged death of a native Kennedy upon an Indian named Isaf Ismail. On 

caused by a Huropean st the case coming up for trial at the Sessions, the 


oe io Vartamén (77), 14th Counsel for the accused pleaded insanity on the part 
ie | 1) aman | 
ae Oct. of his client. The Superintendent of the Lunatic 


Asylum also testified that the accused when brought 
to: the: asylum raved about civilizing the whole world by extirpating therefrom 
a the entire race of black men. The a udge acquitted the accused, who, however, 
- has ‘been detained in the Central Jail pending the instructions of the Governor, 
a to whom:the case has been submitted for orders. 


‘19. The Anglo-Indians are in a state of intense excitement and fervour 
ERR over the Bain case. They consider themselves to be 
The Bain case and alleged ‘above the restraints of law, and resent the interference 
ee to- of Government even in cases where they brutally ill- 
ae. _ Hiteohchbu (63), 15th Oct. treat and murder natives or outrage the honour of 
: : | their women-folk, They labour under the delusion 
that the Indians live in the same barbarous state as the aborigines of America, 
Australia and South Africa. In Africa, Englishmen have driven away 
the old inhabitants to the mountains and deserts and have usurped by force the 
old mines in thecountry. They secretly harbour a desire to deal similarly 
with the Indians and to some extent they have succeeded in attaining their end. 
it unluckily for their maleficent designs, the Indians, far from being barbarians, 
e the Soret of an ancient and venerable civilization, and the blood of their 
eat Ary cal ae omg is still running in their veins, Besides, the popula- 
is vast, being about six times that of England, and hence 
sible for Englishmen to drive away the Indians to mountain 
33 and to become lords of the soil themselves. It is not unlikely, 
aver , that Englishmen may. desire by sheer force of their political supre- 
‘to wet ‘rid of ‘a portion of the Indian population by ill-treating and 
ne natives, | But such a desire is short-sighted and suicidal. Anglo- 
is "a ké a lesson from the episode’ in American history, 
e8. dives to desperation by the tyranny of the new settlers, 
--Fose against their ‘con querors and ‘made an attempt to enforce their rights by 
 foroe of arms. Sim lar y» the blessing of education which has been conferred upon 
‘Pie courtry tinder the benign British rule has helped to ‘restore to sonie extent 
the people. the Hi dus, however, being a patient and loyal 

ce towards the wicke ed acts of certain Englishmen. But 

e latte tri prac bring down.ruin upon 
tha view to avert'such a coxttingensy that 
Hai Policy of vigorously putting ‘a 
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check upon assaults by Europeans upon natives and ‘of ensuring even justice 
between Europeans and natives, A prudent Government will of course listen 
to such sober counsels rather than to the reckless effusions which find expres- 
sion in the Anglo-Indian Press. Anglo-Indian journalists should, however, 
seriously reflect on. the consequences that would ensue if discontent were to 
spread in the country at a time when India’s safety is threatened by Russian 
detens on the one hand and by the movements of the turbulent Afghan tribes P 
. 


on the other. 


20. ‘The trial of Private Emerson, who was brought all the way from 
England at the instance of the Government of India, 
Sequel of the trial of has concluded, the jury bringing a unanimous verdict 
at we Emerson before the of not guilty on both counts, viz., grievous hurt, 
adras High Court. , ‘ , , 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 12th ®nd grievous hurt to a public servant in the discharge 
Oct., Eng. cols. of his duties. It was also represented tothe Judge, 
on behalf of ‘the majority of the jury,’ that ‘there 
was a strong feeling amongst them that this was a peculiarly hard case, and 
that His Lordship should urge in the proper quarters for compensation to the 
accused for the annoyance to which he had been subjected.’ In the course of 
the trial some very hard things were said about the conduct of the Indian 
Government in such cases, the Counsel for the accused saying that the 
action of the Government of India, ‘which had been far too pregnant 
recently,’ had, in the present case, ‘amounted to diabolical cruelty’. Mr. Justice 
Benson rightly maintained in his summing-up that the responsibility for 
the re-trial rested entirely with the High Court, and that it was a very 
common thing for the Governmeat to move for a re-trial in every class of cases, 
‘The hardship,’ the Judge remarked, ‘lay only in the adverse circumstances of 
the present case.’ His Lordship promised to give consideration to the recom- 
mendation of the jury for compensation. Doubtless, the minds of the 
European community have been considerably excited over this case, and 
it is not to be questioned that Emerson has had to undergo many inconveniences 
on account of histrial. But it is but fair that the European community 
of India, which always claims to be the upholder of right and the bulwark 
of British justice, should ask itself whether it was possible for the Indian 
Government to decently evade the responsibility which weighed upon 
their shoulders in the matter? Have they not rendered a distinct service 
to the Empire by bringing Emerson to re-trial and vindicating the 
reputation of British justice which would have inevitably suffered hid 
they allowed the matter to drop?.......... If the Europeans in India really Ay 
want that, whenever one of them is hauled up before a court of law | 
for committing an outrage on a native, there should be nothing but a 
mock-trial, why do they not say so plainly, instead of raising periodically 
so much storm over such commonplace incidents? The learned judge is, of 
course, welcome to his opinions, but we fail to see what special grounds exist. q 
for asking the Government to pay compensation to the accused, and we 4 
should hold that it would not only be setting a bad precedent, but would 
amount toa distinct act of weakness on their part if Government allowed 
themselves to be brow-beaten in this matter by the dominant race. The 
planter Bain was acquitted the other day, and it was urged that compensation 
should be given to him. Private Emerson is discharged and atoo sympathetic 
jury makes a cool proposal to give compensation to him. Where is all this 
to end?” | 


21. ‘* The case of Private Emerson, like that of the Assam planter, will be 
Voi Tedia (16). 17th made 4 fresh occasion to cry down the zeal of the 
Oct nt he See Government of India in bringing European offenders 
au to justice. But the Madras Judge who tried Emerson 
displayed a commendable soundness of judgment and a praise-worthy common- 
sense, when, in reply to the strong language of the Counsel for the prisoner and 
to the jury’s rider, His Lordship pointed owt that Government invokes the inter- 
ference of the High Oourtin numerous cases.when the prosecution has failed * 
in the lower courts, but that the responsibility of ordering a trial or re-trial rests st 
with the. High Court, and the: misfortune of the accused person lies‘in those i, 
con 13870—5 * i 
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* adv 33’ which establish a facie case against him. 
fe wie 22; heicsons was ahs with having deliberately shot a public servant— 
aes ee ee forest -watch—in the thigh while in the performance of his duty. The 
ae -.. @overnment did in this case what it does in so many other cases; and the High 
‘Court would not have ordered the trial if there had not been a prima facie 
‘ease against the accused person. The special hardship in Emerson’s case was 
that he had left India and settled down in England. As a penalty for having 
: | % failed to prove his guilt, the Government may in the special circumstances of 
Pe , the case pay his passage-money. The moral effect of the determination shown 
ia ‘by. Government in this case not to excuse criminality on the ground of colour 
— + will far outweigh the small expenses that may be incurred out of compassion 
to a poor man and an old servant.” 


22. It isto be regretted that the lessons in the vexed music question 

' have to be learnt everywhere anew. Ndgpur was 

The music question at so far exempt from the manifestation of the mis- 

4 rN (9), 11th Oct,  Chievous activity of the police who were more or 

less responsible, in almost every music dispute case in 

the Bombay Presidency, for causing bad blood between the Muhammadans 

and the Hindus. But Nagpur has had its turn, though late in the day, this 

year. The District Superintendent of Police of the capital of the Central Pro- 

vinces ordered that no music was to be played by the Hindus for about ten paces 

on either side of a mosque under any conditions. The order was calculated to 

materially and prejudicially interfere with, and affect the customs of, the Hindu 

population in the matter of processions of all kinds ; ; and on the Dasara holiday all 

processions including the annual procession of the Raja Bhonsale were stopped. 

7 The Raja had made a series of representations, but the authorities were inexor- 

ae able. He had, therefore, to abandon his customary procession rather than 

submit tothe arbitrary rule promulgated by the District Superintendent of 

Be Police. The Hindus, of course, kept their temper well, but we think the 

a matter ought not to be allowed to drop here. It is not a question of the sacri- 

: fice of the pleasure or privilege of this or that individual that is involved in 

= the new orders, but one of rights enjoyed from time immemorial by the whole 

a. Hindu community. Anda test civil suit would, we think, afford a suitable 

as solution of the important question whetber the Police have such authority as 

they have arrogated to themselves in prohibiting music for ten paces on either 
side of a mosque.” 


N 


ae 23. ‘The much-vexed question of playing music in the streets has again 
ea Native Opinion (38), 14th COME UP for discussion. The Muhammadans of 
Oct., Hag: cols. Nagpur having applied to the District Superintendent 
| of Police, the local Police authorities issued orders 
oe to the effect that the playing of music should not be allowed within a distance 
ae ~-of. something like ten feet from every mosque. This order necessarily came in 
i. the way of the Dasara procession of the Bhonsale Raja of Nagpur. The 
Bhonsale Raja protested against the order and sent representations to the 
higher authorities praying for permission to play music as usual, The 
authorities refused to grant the permission, and the result was that the Raja 
ibandoned the usual Dasara _ procession. We ask whether it is lawful for the 
Police Superintendent to issue orders prejudicial to any community! To 
aa ti ce and order is the first and foremost duty of a Police officer no 
Be - doubt, hut to stop a customary and lawful practice is out of his province. 
_~ “The custom of playing music on the road is an ancient one at Nagpur, and 
We are pion ea mw surprised to see that such questions should be allowed to take 
hol ig mt people’s minds after the sad experientes of the recent Hindu-Musalman 
 ¥lote, Hindus and Muhammadans ‘have certainly wasted much brain, 

, wammgy over this question, and it is advisable that they should 
| us toit. Our en friends in one an of the 
; Fong bret ; Facial differences, while their 

| hye racial prejudices. This is a 
jon, = pris . aes communities should therefore try 

oh . other The educated Muhammadans have seen 
nok | ey spend ‘upon. ‘Government. sympathy, a2 


19. 


that they ought to make: the cause of the Hindus their own. The Négpur 
Muhammadans possibly have not realised this position, and hence their opposition 
to Hindu music. We hope that this new split among the people of Nagpur 
will be soon bridged over and that both the communities will live in future in 
peace and harmony.” 


24. The music question which led to racial riots in this Presidency 
erin 19k © during the regime of Lord Harris, and in respect of 
_ en ee which the authorities issued hasty and reckless orders, 
has cropped up again at Nagpur. The Bhonsale Raja of Nagpur did not 
take out his usual Dasara procession this year because an order prohibiting the 
playing of music in front of masjids was issued by the local authorities, 
The procession is not of recent origin, but dates back from the time the Bhonsales 
established their supremacy at Nagpur. The Muhammadans never raised any 
objection in respect of it till now. But the fad of not allowing music before 
their masjids seems to have entered their heads under the British raj, Is it 
just that a few Muhammadans should erect a small hut and call it a mosque and 
object to the playing of music in front of it by the Hindus? Inthe capitals 
of Hindu states like Poona, Nagpur and Baroda this right was never claimed by 
the Muhammadans in the past. Nay, on the contrary, cow-slaughter was prohi- 
bited in Hindu States. But under the British Government concessions 
favourable to Hindu religious beliefs are being taken away and the Muhammad- 
ans are being encouraged to enforce imaginary rights. The immemorial 
Dasara procession of a descendant of the once powerful Bhonsgales is obstructed 
under a trifling pretext. We do not know whether we should call this justice or 
obstinacy on the part of the officials. Some of our Muhammadan brethren ma 
feel highly flattered by this incident, but we beg to assure them in al] friendliness 
that this will never lead to their good. If official high-handedness is to receive a 
check, it will doso only when Hindus and Muhammadans make common cause 
with each other. What the Mubammadans find to their advantage to-day 
may turn out to their disadvantage to-morrow. ‘lhey will by their present 
conduct alienate the sympathies of the Hindus. The obstruction caused to the 
procession of the Bhonsale Raja of Nagpur cannot fail to give rise to feelings 
of uneasiness in the minds of the people of Maharashtra and also to create 
discontent against those who caused the obstruction. The action of the 
officials in the matter is not only unjust and bigh-handed, but also savours 
of folly. It is the duty of the District Magistrate and of the District 
Superintendent of Police to respect the customary and lawful rights of 
all communities residing within their jurisdiction. ‘hey may even have to 
call out the military to enforce an observance of such rights against the fanatical 
obstruction of ignorant persons. It can never be right on their part to shirk 
this unpleasant duty on considerations of personal ease and comfort, because if 
they were to do so, their own reputation and the reputation of the British raj 
for justice would seriously suffer. If officials ever shirk this duty, they do so 
either on grounds of personal ease or from a desire to promote dissensions 
between rival communities. Whichever supposition is the right one, this kind 
of attitude isin no way favourable to the british rule. We therefore appeal to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and to His Exceilency the 
Viceroy to prevent this mischievous tendency from gaining ground. ‘The 
Bhonsale Raja belongs to a proud and aristocratic family and an indignity 
offered to him cannot fail to evoke universal regret. We had occasion to write 
in this strain in 1894, and experience has shown that our contention was right. 
At any rate it was found acceptable on this side, and we fail to see why the 
Central Provinces authorities should not benefit by the experience of Bombay. 


25. Salt has become very dear at Ratnagiri and is at present selling at 

the rate of twO annas seer, The Customs 

Mine | of salt at guthori — issue instructions from. ti oy to time to the 

tndgiri. license holders to sell it at the rate of four pailée per 

; Batya Shodhak (135), 11th rupee, but when their supplies run short they have 
Uct.; Bakul (94),.1]1th Oct. TUPee, OU —. pry 

, no option but to raise the price. The only way to 

remove the grievance is to open salt pans in the Konkan. [The Bakul makes 
7 i] comments. }° 7 pas. Sw os * | | PEbeer 
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ee sea #ne se ccf « ‘gssessmerits in the town’ of Belgaum have been 
yy : enhaneed considerably this year by the Mamlatdér, 
and already several ap have been filed before 
the Deputy Collector. It is the intention of the 
people of this town tc expose this farce of heavy as- 
_ sessments and bring it to the notice of the Government 
of India, Although the town ‘has suffered heavily 
plague and famine and consequent depression of trade, the 
tam intdée sees nothing but signs of prosperity everywhere, It is really surpris- 
‘to find that the Collector and the Commissioner -do not pay any heed to the 
ry assessment made by the Mdmlatdér. We mean to return to the 
subject after the appeals now filed are disposed of. 
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ae 27. A correspondent of the Gujarati writes :—We regret to observe that 
= the rules framed by Government in the time of 
Be ™M e expenses of Pati- Mr, Sheppard, 1.0.8., with a view to prevent exorbi- 


ES dirs in Famabaheen epee tant expenditure on marriages by Patidars are followed 
3 Gin ‘hindher. more in the breach than in the observance. This 


Gujaréti (19), 11th Oct. state of things is probably due to the fact that the 

present officers in the Kaira District are unaware of 

the existence of the rules in question. In the circumstances it is incumbent 

on Government to pointedly draw the attention of the Collector of Kaira 

and his subordinates to the rules. It is also desirable to issue strict instruc- 

tions for the rigid enforcement of the rules in practice, especially as the 
recent famines have brought many Patidars to the verge of financial ruin. 


et 28. The present Mimlatdar of Satara does not seem to give satisfac- 
a tion to the local public. Numerous complaints against 
amines co cog the him have reached us, but we wish to draw parti- 
a ~ Prekshak (39), 13th Oct. cular attention only to one of these to-day. It is 
i; said that the Mamlatddr delays the disposal of posses- 
Be sory suits indefinitely. In these suits agriculturists are the parties principaily 
éoncerned, and it isthe duty of the Mémlatddr to pay due regard to their 
convenience. We hope he will take timely warning and secure the good-will 


of the SAtéra public. 


29. “ We beg to draw the attention of Government to the grievances of 
— Cl bi eer employés in the Telegraph and Postal Departments. 
a eeptiihe fa the Postal and We hear that clerks in both the Departments are re- 
an Telegraph Departments. quired to work 12 hours aday, Although this dves 
Indu Prakdsh. (36), 12th not mean actual 12 hours’ work, still continued 
Se Oct, Ring, cols.; Native attendance without any rest tells seriously on their 
3 Bag. eh ), 14th Oct, health. Itis certainly bad economy! ......... Young 
a men of twenty or twenty-five are required to work like 
i coolies. They exhaust their energies and are incapacitated for work within a 
short'time,......... Will Government pay attention to this matter and relieve 
the poor clerks and signallers from heavy work or, if this be not feasible, sanc- 
APE ts to the Postal and Telegraph Departments for increasing their 
(The Native Opinion makes similar comments. } 


_ The Pioneer is informed that the Government of India intend to 
‘withhold the publication of the report of the Police 
Commission as such publication is supposed to be not 
in the public interest. If the information of our 
contemporary be correct, the attitude of Government 
would seem to be quite unintelligible. The pro- 
seedings of the Commission were conducted in a 
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agifate for the publication of the report, so as to ensure that no action may be 
finally taken thereon by Government until the trend of public opinion. on the 
question of Police reform is ascertained, SST 


31. A correspondent of the Deshbhakta complains of the absence of. 
proper Police arrangements during the great fair at 
A disastrous accident at the temple at Dakor (Kaira) which was held on the 
ie recent fair at Dakor 7¢h instant and was attended by hundreds of pilgrims. 
( Teckh halen (18), 13th He observes that when the pilgrims were leaving the 
Oct. temple, there was such a tremendous rush at the 
gate of exit that many of them sustained serious 
injuries, five pilgrims narrowly escaped death, while one actually lost his life, 
The correspondent thinks that this disaster might have been averted had the 
Police made proper arrangements atthe gate of exit and allowed the pilgrims 
to pass therefrom in small batches. 


— we note with pleasure that the Municipal authorities have, although 
late in the day, carried out our suggestion regarding 
Plague measures at the medical inspection at the railway station of 
— dhu (27), lth Passengers coming from Visandgar, Kalol and other 
iui. tee. ra Reciies plague-infected towns, and keeping them under ten 
ae days’ surveillance.......... Wefurther desire to bring 
to the notice of the authorities the fact that several people from plague-infected 
towns get down at the Sabarmati Railway Station and from there come to the 
city on foot........... Thereis a general impression prevalent in the city that the 
Health Officer does not discharge the duties of his responsible office to the 
satisfaction of the public. It is certainly time for the President of the Munici- 
pality to make the Health Officer realize the gravity of the situation and 
to force him to do his legitimate work. It is a notorious fact that several 
Bhangis instead of removing dirty water from the open drains by the side of 
some of the public roads throw it on the roads. A practice such as this, repre- 
hensible at all times, is more so at the present juncture, when the utmost 
possible precautions against a fresh outbreak of plague are necessary.” 


33. ‘The Bombay Government has issued a press communique which is 
rather enigmatical. We are told that the Plague 
Alleged inefficacy of inocu- Research Laboratory is in a position to supply, for 
lation as a plague preventive. the purpose of inoculation against plague, serum 
. # —. Cy (23), prepared either by the process which alone was in use 
1th Oct., Eng en > up to the middle of 1902, or by a new process which 
was introduced in that year by M. Haffkine, who 
considers it an improvement. Ever since the Mulkowal mishap, the public 
confidence, not merely in the utility, but even in the safety of inoculation, has 
been shaken. The public may not gain much by knowing who is responsible 
for that mishap ; but unless it is known f4ow the mishap occurred, and that with 
ordinary precautions or with the precautions that are now being taken no 
such unhappy result is likely to happen again, does the Government expect 
inoculation to be popular? Perhaps it does not very much matter, as very few 
have any faith left in the efficacy of inoculation as a preventive of plague.” 
(The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes in a similar strain, and remarks that there are few 
chances of re-establishing public confidence in the efficacy of inoculation as a 
reventive of plague until the report of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ Committee on 
the Mulkowal mishap is published.] __ | 


34, The outbreak of plague at Dhulia during the rainy season has 

’ _ naturally added to the miseries of the people, but the 

— mig a * “(116), precautionary measures taken by the local authorities 
Pg cog e ’ have tended to mitigate the severity of the epidemic, 
wie | Persons residing in infected localities were served 
with notices to evacuate their dwelliogs, and those who disobeyed the notice are 
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about, to be prosecuted. We hope, however, that.an exception will be made in 


difficulties. Rs. 200 were spent in supplying hutting materials to those who could 
not buy them, , We, beg to. suggest that all those whose ingome: is Jess, than 
con 1870—6 


regina of ‘those who could not evacuate their houses owing to, unavoida ble 


r 46. pee meneeun should: be:supplied with hutting accommodation at the public 

mpense. ;:. ‘The deaths among five (nosulited this:year are more numerous: than’ last 
, arid this year’s serum is said to cause more pain also. The number of deaths 
the plague hospital being also comparatively larger than in the previous 
ould seem advisable to change the site of the hospital. There was a 
ike among the local shop-keepers who were displeased with certain orders 
he 5 ‘Caletr, but happily a compromise was. soon effected and the strike 
ne to an e 


+ 85.. “The conduct of the Municipal Secretary of Shikérpur in con- 
bier) ‘nection with an imported plague case calls for severe 

Alleged harsh treatment of notice on the part of the authorities. If the plague 
* igs "aa at Shikar- Hatient and her relations had been criminals, he 
rrew a (47), 8rd Oct., Could not thave treated them worse. He had the 
Eng. cols. | house surrounded by the Police. He forbade all 
: communication with the patient. He would not 
| allow even-her nearest relations to approach her. He allowed only one person to 
be in ‘attendance upon her. The poor patient could not get water when thirsty. 
At one time she in vain cried for water for full three hours. Did not 
Mr. Screwvala know that such measures had been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, that they did more harm than good, and that the Government 
had ordered them to be discontinued? Such ignorance in a Municipal 
Secretary is certainly inexcusable. The Police also are very much to blame. 
They should havé known that in thus mounting guard over the house and 


preventing any’ person approaching the patient, they were acting illegelly. 


| = We hope that the matter will receive the attention it deserves, and that both 
a 4 : the Secretary and the Police will be taught a lesson. 
c. 86. We learn that the Joint District Judge, Kardchi, has ordered his 
es patawala not to allow any native to enter his court 
es Ro ewe vane Séins Dietctot with country shoes on. We are not at all surprised 
ee Judge, Karéchi, probibiting at this order, inasmuch as we know that European 
a= natives from entering his officers, as a rule, cherish a feeling of unreasonable 
ef 0 gO — ora). gy, atred against natives. We cannot, however, help 
Oot. arlamdn (78), remarking that it is.a great pity that even respectable 
gentlemen desiring to enter the court should be asked 
by @.common patawala to take off their shoes. One must, however, bow to 
a - the a otherwise one may have to suffer greatly. ; 
| Legislation. 
Pace ,_ 87. “The new Khoti Bill is an improvement upon the old Bill of 1898 
re in some respects. But whether it will in any wa 
_ Comments on the Khoti improve the position of the tenants of the Khots 
aw oe été (19), 1th On Seems doubtful to us. The present measure does not 
* ~ = , 


‘propose an entire abolition of crop-share rents and 
we | the compulsory substitution of cash-rents or of rents 
” gonsist of a, fixed quaniity of produce. The conversion of crop-share rents is 

mad fe teh on an application froma tenant. How this system will work in 


to beseen. Thewhole difficulty with regard to Khoti legislation 
m the fact that whilst (tovernment profess their solicitude for the ameiio- 
f the tenants’ lot, they are not prepared to moderate their own demand 
he 10¢ so as to induce him in his turn to moderate his demand from hig 
in it is now too late to forget the history of the Khoti tenure, and we are 
ee a ot " t o sure if legisla ive measures of Governmént framed in disregard of the past and 
ethéir own” in the matter are likely to succeed in the long run. 
feature about the present Bill, and that is that Govern- 
tice to the much-vexed and much-oppressed Khots of 
y of recent Indian legislation has been to cut down the 
pve render the executive supreme in matters which 
, to be rhea me qovaia.et law. The present Bill 
regardin;  tehare and exem tion “fro 
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from non-official Councillors’ But: it-doés: aot seem from the tone of His 
Excellency Sir James‘Monteath’s reply that Government will be prepared to 
reconsider their views on this question. ‘With the Honourable Mr. Fulton as.a 
Judicial Member we expected a more judicial attitude on this point on the part. 
of Government. But summary procedure is in favour with revenue officials, 
and His Excellency Sir James Monteath seems to have profound faith in a | 
system. of swift and summary despatch in dealing with complicated questions : 
of title and tenure,”’ 


38. ‘Cana Secretary of State for India veto the report of a Select Com- 
mittee on a given piece of legislation after having, in 
the first instance, exercised his constitutional privilege 
to approve of the principle involved in it? We 
have never heard of such a veto before. Yet this is what has happened in the 
case of the Khoti Bill. We have not the least faith in this mal-adroit measure, 
which tolls the death-knell of the rights of both the Khots and _ their 
tenants.......... In fact, we are not at all impressed by the plausibilities and 
pomposities of Sir James Monteath, who plumes himself on his intimate know- 
ledge of village life more than the villager himself. Underneath all these 
sophistries lies baried deep the object of soon converting the Khoti tenure into 
rayatwari. Meanwhile, we repeat, what business has a Secretary of State to sweep 
away legislation in the middle of the proceedings of the. Legisiative Council P 
..cese.-» We draw the attention of the public to thissingular procedure in order 
that they may more clearly discern that what is called a Legislative Council is 
an unmitigated sham, for it comes to this, that the executive can encroach i 
upon the functions of the body created by the Statute to make laws and f 
regulations whenever it suits its purpose!......... It is a monstrous state of i 
things which would subordinate the authority of the Legislative Councils to the . 
caprice of the Executive Government. No Legislative Council with a sense 

of its own self-respect should be simply a registrar of the foregone decree of 

the Executive Government,’’ 


Ratzer-i-Hind (2%), 1th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


39. ‘ The objections t» the principle of the Khoti Bill, and they were many, 
were well put forward by the the non-official mem- 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Honourable Sir J. Monteath neither anticipated them in his opening speech 
nor answered them completely in his reply, and our hope now lies only in the 
discussion of the Bill in the Select Committee, where, we are sure, every 
‘effort will be made to rid the Bill of its objectionable features and to clear 
up the ambiguities that obscure some of its provisions. Sir James Monteath 
indeed made an able speech in which he put the case against the Khots 
as strongly as he could. At the same time he promised to be indulgent ql 
to the Khots, and to rectify some of the mistakes of harshness which the B 
Government had committed in dealing with them, But we doubt whether these Tt 
minor concessions granted by the executive Government can bear any com- 
parison with the permanent injury which the new Legislative measure threatens 
to inflict upon the Khots. But let us examine the case as put forward by 
the Honourable Sir James Monteath against the Khots. He assumes that the 
Select Committee of 1900 had properly considered all points in favour of 
the Khots and takes the draft, recommended by them, asa fair basis, On 
this, he says, the new Bill engrafts only a few alterations in point of principle 
and detail. The Select Committee, he observes, was representative of the 
different interests. But we demur to this view. The native members on 
the Committee were Messrs. Desai, Chandavarkar and Chhatre. Of these 
the first knew rather too much and the two latter too little of the Khoti 
system. Mr. Desai was, as is well-known, a protegé of the late Mr. Nugent, 
and his view was a severely and unscrupulously official view. Mr, Chhatre 
had avowedly taken up the -cause of the Khoti tenants, and he evidently 
thought that his ignorance of the Khoti question would be effectively concealed 
by his real or affected enthusiasm in favour of the Kuhoti tenants. Mr, at 
-Ohandavarkar was the only member of the Select Committee who was:com- a 
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‘particular view in’the: beginning, but-we. believe he also ended 

ng any clear and definite view on the subject, though of course he 
«the ‘report : with: the other members of the committee. The chief 

atoft Sir James Monteath is that the Khots do nothing to improve the land, 
‘that the crop-share rent, which proves exorbitant.to the tenants in practice, 
ines 8 sort of unearned rent,‘and consequently that the system of appraisement 
ght to be modified and the Khots allowed no more than a 25 per cent. profit. 
: in this argument is too patent to require formal exposure. If the 
rent claimed by the Khots is really an unearned income, then we do 
not see why: they should be allowed even 25 percent. profit. The Khots 
repudiate their alleged duty as village officers, and so they are not entitled even 
to the charges of collection, The logical conclusion would be that the Khots 
should be ignored in every way, and that Government should take upon them- 
selves! the collection of assessment in Khoti villages. But even the most 
bureaucratic official will not, we are sure, dare proceed to these logical conclusions 
of the cynical proposition that tne Khots are nowhere so far as the profits of 
improvements in agriculture go. What, then, is really the status of the Khots 
in regard to Khoti lands? As admitted by Government. themselves in the 
Government Resolution of 1876, the position of a Khot is that of a full survey 
occupant as against the Government, and of a superior holder under the Land 
Revenue Code as against the Khoti tenants. That being the case we do not 
see how Government become entitled to interfere with the relations of a Khot 
as a superior holder towards his tenants so long as he pays to Government the 
assessment fixed for the holding. As a survey occupant the Khot’s rights 
against Government are absolute, and so also are his rights as a superior holder 
against his tenants. ‘The Land Revenue Code does not impose any limit upon 
the demand of the superior holder when he applies for assistance to the revenue 
guthorities, and it is nes, inequitable that such a limit should be imposed 
upon the demand of the Khot. It is ungrateful both for the Khoti tenants and 
the Government to question the useful services rendered by the Khots, 
——— Perhaps it would be impossible to exaggerate the value of the services which 
— the Khots have rendered, at least in the past, by settling in the Ratnagiri District, 
oe. ing in tenants, cutting up the jungle, reclaiming land, promoting culti¢a- 
tion generally and guaranteeing to Government a ‘ixed amount of revenue. 
The practical method by which Government seek tc discharge the réle of ‘a 
Daniel come to judgment’ in favour of the tenants is to knock the crop-share 
rent system on the head and so force the Khots by hook or by crook to accept 
a nominal margin of profit. Sir James Monteath has taken much pains to 
belabour the crop-share rent system by making fun, as he thinks, of the dog- 
matic claim of some people who say that the money value of the gross annual 
eng of any Jand is equal to six times the assessment on such land, In Sir 
James’ opinion it would be something to express the assessment as a fraction of 
he net-produce. But after all it is only the gross produce which Government 
ake the basis for calculating the value of the Khot’s share in cases in which 
the tenants may not ask to fix their rent, and we think that the laugh is bound 
to be against Sir James Monteath, when he admits that ‘the practical result of 
the new provision will not be very different from that of the prcvision recom- 

penfled by the Select Committee, but the principle will be more properly 
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note thie time that they will be represented in the Select. Committee 
onrable..Mr..Khare, whose knowlege .and experience of the Khoti 
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40, “The Motor Car Bill introduced by the Honourable Mr. Fulton into 
‘the Bombay Legislative Council seeks to restrict the 
‘Comments on the Motor liberty of motor drivers by regulating the speed of 
beac d ta (9), 11th Oct; motor cars and punishing unskilful or rash drivers. 
Gujaréti (19), 11th Oct., The ‘Bill, however, contains no definite or specific 
Eng. cols. provisions on the subject. It leaves everything to the 
executive who are to make such rules as they like. 
The non-official members very properly objected to the Bill, in so far as it left the 
framing of the rules to the sweet will of the executive. For, why should not the 
Legislative Council itself be given an opportunity to discuss the rules that are to 
operate as law ultimately? In England the speed and other kindred matters of 
detail have been embodied in the Bill passed by the Parliament on the subject, 
and we do not see why the same thing should not be possible in India. Every 
one is agreed on the principle of the Bill. But the details of the working of it are ia 
most important, and a vote of the Legislative Council on the skeleton Bill like the i 
one now before the Council becomes a sheer mockery when every detail will be a 
decided by the Executive Government.” |The Gujardti writes : — We fail to see | q 
why the rules should not be embodied in the Act. Whenever any alteration | 
is deemed necessary, it can be effected without prejudice tothe interests of | 
the public. In amending the Bombay Land Revenue Code, the local Govern- H 
ment took similar powers to themselves to frame rules. On principle we object } 
to the Legislature surrendering its functions to the executive except in certain 
cases. But in India such surrenders are frequent. Summary procedure, 
supersession of the Civil Courts, and the compulsory abdication by the Legis- 
lature of its proper functions in favour of the executive—these are not the 3 i 
features which can ever give any reality to, and inspire public confidence in, our 
Provincial and Supreme Legislative Councils.’ | 


Education, 


41, ‘ Replies to the Honourable Members’ interpellations were, as usual, i 
Noo RR eh unsatisfactory in not a few instances. We will refer | A 
Honoursblo Mr. Setevvad on OUly to one or two instances in support of this remark. : 
the efficiency of the Arts 1t is well known that the Gujarat and Sind Colleges | Hy 
Colleges in the Presidency. are not in a high state of efficiency, It is equally | 
Gujarats (19), 11th Oct., well known that the Elphinstone College is not yet , 
Sag, oom. a ‘model’ College. The Honourable Mr. Chimanlal 
inquired what measures Government intended to take with a view to raise them i 
to that high standard of efficiency which Government themselves expect from : 
these institutions, and whether they would appoint a Committee of qualiltied 
Officials and non-officials to consider the whole subject. It was an irrelevant 
reply for Government to say that there was no evidence to shcw that the 
existing Colleges are inefficient. ‘The question is not one of inetlicieney at all, 
but of a high degree of efficiency. The public have been told over and over 
again by Government that their Colleges are to be maintained a, model insti- 
tutions. Can the Elphinstone College be placed in this category? ‘That 
‘model’ College in the Presidency has neither a full-time Professor of 
Chemistry nor a high class Chemical Laboratury. Government have hitherto 
been of opinion that a Physical Laboratory is as good as a Chemical Labora- 
tory. We do not know if the Honourable Mr. Chimanlal’s interpeilations 
and the replies thereto will come to the notice of Lord Curzon before the 
proposals of his Government on the question of higher education are fi:.ally 
drafted and promulgated. The learned Vice-Chancellor of our University is of 
opinion that tinkering with the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate a 
would somehow bring about a wonderful reform in the methods o1 teaching aad a 
equipment of our Colleges. He is, of course, entitled to hold that opinion, But 
we Cling strongly to our conviction that eloquent Convocation addresses, fine me} 
academic resolutions and graceful enunciation of high-sounding educational A 
theories are a farce and a mockery if Government themselves cannot. give effect 
to. their.ideals in:their own ‘ model ’ institutions.” | 
con 1870—7 
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ewe last (cide BB 85 of ‘Weekly Report 
No. 36) we had noticed the misbehaviour of some of 
the boys of the local Bishop’s High School 
on the cricket field “in the course of a match with 
the boys of the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya, and had 
invited the Educational authorities concerned to wake 
an inquiry into the matter. We now learn that such 
an inquiry has been made and that the boys of the 
Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya have been officially declared 
‘ts be free from all blame for the regrettable rowdyism for which the boys of 
‘the Bishop’s High School, it is evident, are responsible. But whosesoever 
the fault, the ie of bad blood between the boys of two educational 
institutions would be a regrettable thing in itself, and must be regretted all 
the more if it was occasioned by the momentary rivalry felt in an athletic 
sport in the course of atournament. We are sincerely glad to learn that it has 
been arranged to play the abortive match over again under proper supervision 
and new umpires. it goes without saying that the aggrieved party in the 
altercation, laces, the boys of the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya, must have 
received proper satisfaction rom the offending party before they consented to 
have the match played again.” [The Xd/ writes:—We learn from a contem- 
porary that the boysof the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya have been officially 
- declared to be free from all blame. Now, it would be superfluous to tell 
those who were severely belaboured in the unseemly struggle that as the result 
of an official inquiry they were free from blame. What offence had the boys 
of the Nutan Marathi Vidyalaya committed beyond submitting to a thrashing 
at the hands of European ladsP Are we really to be told, as the result of an 
official inquiry, that it is no crime on the part of natives to receive blows from 
_. the white and sacred hands of Kuropeans? We rather expected to hear who the 

‘real offenders were and what punishment was meted out to them. Had native 

boys been the aggressors in the quarrel and the European lads the victims of 

their violence, the official inquiry would, we imagine, have unfolded a different 


tale.) 


fe : 43. We hear that some of the school-masters who have got promotions 
ie very lately wish to give a grand party to Mr. Udharam, 


ieee ee 7 the present Deputy Educational Inspector, Larkhdna, 


masters in Larkhéna District 00 the eve of his retirement, and that in connection 

(Sind) for giving an enter- with this subscriptions are being collected throughout 
te cour oo local Deputy ~ District at the instigation of a school-master who 
eee comeesaer-egoaged taken the lead and is reported to be exactin 
Se , phy iy po Journal 4); money irom poor school-masters by force, If what 

ee we hear be true, we draw the attention of Mr. Wright 
»* put 2 & stop to it and to take such action as is deemed proper.” 


ee 44> “Mrs, Annie Besant, President of the Benares Central Hindu College 
Ne : Board of Trust, applied recently to the Director 
Mre, Annie ~ Besant and of Public Instruction in this Presidency requesting 
bet ao. o Pablic In- him to allow the ‘Sandétan Dharma’ Series to be intro- 
”" Hyderabad A (4), duced in such schools as would like to use them. 
“Mth Oot, ; -Vrittasar (149), The Director’s reply that the Department cannot 
| Oct. these books as they are distinctly sectarian 

Ee is not at all to the point and is very disappointing, In 
rep iettes from the heads of the Local and the Supreme Govern- 
pre ae the necessity of imparting to Indian youths some kind of 
lation, one is really at a loss to understand why Mr. Giles, the Direc- 

a re refused to allow the use of the above books. The. apa of the 
peculiar, inasmuch as the Head of the Educational 
United Provinces: has allowed the use of these books. 
aa Ver eae tes She does not want the Director 
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definitely the intentions of the Government of India in the matter, | 


27: 


books, but to grant permission to those institutions which desire to introduce 
the same in their schools, We may well echo her question: ‘It would be 
interesting to know if the Director refuses to allow any Christian book to be 
used in Christian schools on the ground. that it is sectarian.’” [The Vrittasar 
makes similar comments. | . 


Municipalities. 


45. A correspondent of a poet gee eng writes ty cat et on road in 
: 2s Kathor Kasba, which leads to the Gaekwar’s territory, 
bey the Saentebaae "at Oipad especially that part of it which is under British 
for the repair of a road in jurisdiction, isin extremely bad repair. The idea of 
Kathor Kasbé (Surat). the road being re-built at Government expense having 
ogame Jamshed (23), 12th heen abandoned, the Mimlatdér of Olpéd has lately 
begun to collect private subscriptions for the purpose, 
and by his exertions and influence has been able to collect Rs. 400. But this 
sum is utterly inadequate for the purpose, as the total cost estimated for repair 
is Rs. 5,000. It is quite unlikely that the subscriptions will ever reach that 
figure. Is it not the duty of Government to defray from the public revenue 
the cost of repairing a road which is frequently used by the public? Weshould 
also like to know if the Ma4mlatdér’s action in inviting subscriptions from the 
public was authorised by the Collector of Surat. 


46. A corpse was found lyingin our city (Ahmedabad) opposite Tagai’s 
Wadi at the Pénch Kuva on Thursday last. It was 

Sanitation in Ahmedabad putrid and although it stank horribly and caused great 
— — ant b nuisance to the passers-by, it was not removed by the 
es ), ‘ith “Municipal authorities until as late as Saturday 
afternoon. The laxity shown by the Municipal officials 

in the matter shows what little care is bestowed upon the sanitation of the city 


at a time when the city is threatened with a fresh outbreak of plague. 


47. “Is the Municipality of Bandora past praying for, or does it covet a 
notoriety which other civic bodies shrink from? 
Alleged mismanagement Without the slightest desire to be either unfair or 
of the Bandora Municipality. ynijust to it, it might be said that few suburban 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 17th Manicivalities in Tadia h h eer 
Oct., Eng. cols, unicipalities in India have been showing so much 
persistence in their determination to draw upon theme 
selves adverse comments of the public and the Government, and in making 
their name a byword for incapacity and want of civic intelligence and enter- 
prise. Bandora claims among its permanent inhabitants men as to whose 
intelligence and abilities there can be no two opinions, but year after year com- 
plaints are dinned into our ears about the many sins of omission and com- 
mission of its Municipality, showing that there exists in it a rottenness which can 
be only removed by the authorities interfering with a strong hand.......... Some 
years of very caretul observation have convinced us that there is absolutely no 
hope of the sanitary condition of Bandora improving without extraneous aid, 
and it would be a pity if Government delayed lending it soon.” 


N ative States. 


48, While the memory of the Berars settlement is still fresh in the public 


mind, the Government of India, it is said, have made a 
aren, ro bd fresh demand upon His Highness the Nizam for the 
u i His Highness the cession of 2,000 acres of land near Aurangabad for the 

anil 7 purposes ofa cantonment. The Government of India 
Praja Bandhu (27), llth have further intimated their desire to assume direct 
| ave control over the postal department in the Nizam’s 
State. The Nizam, has requested the British Resident at Hyderabad to declare 
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. fit years, fb an unique 
Snstitufion thithelabepe -of ‘an ‘Assembly containing ‘a 
- ‘eeftain number of representatives of the people, who 
help the authorities in cartying on satisfactorily the 
administration of the State.......... The very 0" 
‘that the institution has been allowed to exist for over two decades is 
: guarantee of its having fulfilled the desired object. It the 
‘@ifords an object lesson to other Native States as to what an Assembly 
of «wepresentatives of the people under a sympathetic administration can 
doin the way: of helping the administration while safeguarding the interests 
of the: Je. Wehave a- number of Native States in these parts, such as 
puliehi: Tibdeoegne. Gondal and Jdmnagar, whose rulers, we presume, are 
t enough to appreciate the beneficial effects of an institution of this 
sabes. It is certainly time that some of these followed the example of 
Mysore in this respect, and we think none is better fitted than His Highness the 
a Gaekwar to try this measure in his capital where there is no dearth of capable 
= men to work as members of a Representative Assembly.” [Several other 
a of the week write in an appreciative strain of the progress made by the 
Beer State in’ recent years and of the utility of the Representative Assembly. | 


560. “From a financial point of view, one of the characteristic features of 
: The Vedokta movement at the Vedokta agitation in Kolhapur is the employment 
a Kolhépur. on special duty of a number of public servants in the 
Samarth (40), 14th Oct., various Departments of the State with sumptuous 
ee Eng. cols.; Kal (110), 16th allowances. ‘I'he Ghoraphade Lecturer in the Rajaram 
betes College, the Drawing Master in the Technical School, 
and.a.clerk in the Diwan’s office have been drawn away from their proper work 
_ Meadcentrasiod with duties connected with the Vedokta......... Some of the above 
tlemen visit different places far and near for the purpose of collecting materials 
which may tend to support the pretensions of His Highness to the Vedokta......... 
oe. Not only does this deputation of officers for special duties cost money 
> 4o'the State, but-it often seriously interferes with public business. As a marked 
. Glustration of this we may refer to.a case recently committed to the Sessions by 
R. 8; Gaikwad. It'is an ordinary case of grievous bart in which the officiating 
Patel of Raybag is implicated. It is nearly a year since the proceedings com- 
dmenced. ‘It is: really regrettable that tho preliminary inquiry in which witnesses 
‘for the: tion were not even cross-examined should have taken nearly a 
‘year. This scandalous delay is at any rate partially attributable to the frequent 
~abpence ef the officer concerned in Poona and Bombay in connection with 
ae ‘ ‘duties......... Wemay respectfully suggest. that if His Highness badly 
aN -wantsthe services of the officers who haveto do judicial work, he had better 
ae ie re — by others, so that there may be no interference with civil or 
*? [Elsewhere the paper writes:—“ ‘lhe Durbar has issued a 
Sates eniviaing the performance of religious rites in all the villages in 
tthe ‘State.in the Vedokta fashion. ‘The Gramjoshis generally are averse 
00: the introduction of this form, and the Durbar officers have refused to 
make payments to the Gramjoshis of their dues........... We fail to see how the 
Durbar is justified in issuing circular orders, directing the Gramjoshis in the 
whole of the Kolhépur territory to adopt the Vedokta form in lieu of the long 
continued Pauwranic ritual.......:.. We therefore humbly request His Highness 
to look Apor the question from the correct standpoint and cancel the circular 
f “ ereated .suth genefal ‘unrest among the people. We learn that a 


vemorial yak Sar to be presented to His Excellency the Governor 
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‘visit our city, by the Brahmin comwunity here, 
fatebas the “positions taken up-by His Highness on the one side. 
3 on the other “as ‘regards the Vedokta movement, and 
Ss cell give his best consideration ‘to the matter while 
nid to onde and ‘searching:inquiry into the sam.”’] [A 
tot the ct hy The ‘Maharaja ft ‘Kolhapur is at preséat 
finénce of “two ‘evil planete”, ana'to this tuct is atwibut- 
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able the confusion and racial discord prevailing at present in the State. It is 
these two evil counsellors who shape the Maharaja’s policy in the Vedokta 
and other questions and involve the State in extravagant expenditure. | 


51. The Vedokta movement is now in full swing. This movement had 
its origin at Baroda, but it may be said to have 
reached its climax at Kolhdpur. At Baroda the an- 
nuities of certain Brahmans who refused to perform 
religious rites at the houses of Marathas in accordance with the vedic ritual were 
confiscated by the State, though the said annuities were held under sanads. 
Kolhapur has now become the centre of the Vedokta controversy. The Brah- 
mans of Kolhapur, the Rajopadhye and Shri Shankaracharya became successively 
the victims of the movement and the last has, we learn, been now deprived even 
of his ecclesiastical powers. This is swarajya indeed! If such be the doings of 
Native Chiefs calling themselves “ protectors of kine and Brahmans,’ why 
should we find fault with the acts of alien rulers professing an alien faith ? 
Those Chiefs claim to be Kshatriyas, but do they possess the virtues of the 
Kshatriya caste? Their demand that Brahmans should perform religious rites 
at the houses of Marathas according to the vedic ritual may seem to be dictated 
by wisdom in the eyes of some people, but we do not hesitate to say that it is 
nothing else but downright persecution of the Brahmans. 


52. We regret to observe the indifference of His Highness the Gaekwar 
of Baroda to the administration of his State. His 
Alleged maladministration Highness squanders away lakhs of rupees in travelling 
. oe the Gaekwar in foreign countries and in erecting huge piles of public 
Kéthiewédno  Himéyati uildings, but he takes no steps to check the tyranny 
(67), 11th Oct. practised upon his subjects hy his officers, His High- 
ness besides extorts money from his subjects by ques- 
tionable means. He has levied a number of obnoxious taxes and recovers them by 
harsh and cruel measures, Besides, he has confiscated many jahagirs with a 
view to fill his exchequer. Asan instance in point may be mentioned the 
confiscation of the jahagir of the late Dosumia’s family. A nominal pension 
has been conferred upon the female members of the family, while the male 
‘members are obliged to eke out their livelihood by accepting petty posts in 
the State service. His Highness levies taxes in such an indiscriminate and 
arbitrary manner that even old women who make their living by grinding 
corn are not exempt from taxation, and vases have occurred in which their 
grinding mills have been sold off by auction for their default in paying such 
taxes. It is futile to expect better government from a ruler who by a sheer 
stroke of good luck has risen from the humble position of a cowherd to the 
gadi of a first class Native State. 


Udyamotkarshand Lokaseva 
(144), 11th Oct, 


53. ‘* We would fain draw the attention of our readers to the memorial— 
_.... published elsewhere in our columns—submitted by the 
_ Alleged maladministration Qytchi public of Bombay to His Highness the Rao 
in the Cutch State. P . ms 
Phenix (11), 14th Oct, Of Cutch and the Bombay Government @ propos of the 
maladministration that is prevalent in Cutch.......... 
The present Dewan is too old and decrepit to carry on the administration of a 
Native State. By the way, it is an open secret that Sirdar Mahomed Yakubkhan, 
C.1.E., was selected by the Bombay Government for the office of the Rao’s 
Dewan, but as His Highness would not agree to give him a free hand 
he was compelled to decline the proffered honour. Corruption, zulwm 
and a hideous mockery of justice are the order of the day in Cutch, All 
these crievances have been brought to the notice of the authorities by the 
memorialists, but the Bombay Government ‘is not disposed to intervene in the 
internal affairs af the State.’ Why ? Only because His Highness the Rao 
has promised to improve the rotten machinery of his State, but the promises of 
His Highness are always written in water like those of the ‘Sick man of 
Europe.’ Meanwhile the patience of the Cutchi subjects is well-nigh 
- exhausted.”’ 
gon 1370—8 
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: “(Théna) writes as follows to the 
Gujdrati :—Mr. Antaji Damodar Kaie delivered a 
pu lic lecture on the 26th September at the Native 
23 General Library at Dahdnu on the “ Poverty of India 

ae eriet aia “and the advantages of the ‘ Pice Fund’ movement.” 
te EM: 11th Oct, The lecturer dwelt on the present decadence. of India’s 
ern _ material prosperity, which he ascribed to the decline of 
‘ 1008 arts and industries and the consequent enormous drain of her 
> foreign countries. He expressed his opinion that the drain could be 
ly stopped by reviving the indigénous arts and industries of the 
count ry a8 had been done by Japan. In order to achieve this end he 
patomnlin that the Pice Fund movement should be made as popular. as possible, 
‘and that the interest on the fund collected should be utilised in sending 
4ndian youth to foreign countries. to acquire a knowledge of arts and 
Industries, With regard to the proposed fund, Mr. Kale explained that it 
ywould accumulate in a few years to many lakhs of rupees if only four crores 
of the Indian population were to contribute one pice annually towards it. 
Mr. Kale’s scheme was well received by the audience, and a committee was 
appointed on the spot to make a collection. | 


a 65. It has been decided to celebrate the birth anniversary of the late Sir 
a ie Proposed celebration of the Mangaldas Nathubhai on Sunday next at the Babul- 


t. 


je * Gutkc Mik Mangsides Neth nath Mandir, Bombay. Sir Mangaldas was one of the 


Beer bhai’s birth anniversary. founders of the Bombay Presidency Association and 
ee or (23), 16th had rendered valuable public service in the local 
Bet Legislative Council, of which he was a member for 


| over eight years. His vite had also extended to the field of education and 
moe ‘ of social reform. The movement in his honour fully deserves the cordial 
Vee ale sport of the public. 

2 eSB; To swell the cherus of appreciation awakened by Bishop MacArthur’s 


farewell to this land of sunshine and regrets would 


Farewell entertainment at uire a stronger voice than we can command. 


eS Mr. Tata’s Mansion in honour 


ee “of the Bishop of Bombay. Mr. Tata’s Mansion was the scene of the last innings, 
“ae ‘ Voice of India (16), 17th ‘There the learned Bishap’s qualities of the head and 
Pek. TO. Jam-e-Jamshed (23), the heart were extolled by representative men of 
ee iis Oct. ‘Eug. cols, Bombay City with an eloquence and elegance of 


pression, With subtlety of analysis and ability in demonstration, which wust 
Mave materially enhanced Dr, MacArthur's respect for the Indian intellect and - 
_ toleration When the Bishop arrived in Bombay the political aspira- 
3 of the educated men of this country reminded him of the Old Testament— 

| @ national aspiration of the Jews. When he leaves Bombay we hope he will 
ber winded of the New lestament—by our love even for the representatives 

lien religion.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ We heartily endorse 
WO lof what was said in Bishop MacArthur’s praise at the reception 
Vooote at Mr. Tata’s Mansion on Tuesday......... Bishop MacArthur 

) Betton rendered a very great service to his country by showing to 

a it sends here for the iBone edification of its sons, how to treat 
hoot to strive to secure the permanence of the moral supremacy of 
ip sale ject population, Hohas, moreover, shown by his example 
1 want to wir their way to the hearts of the people of India, 
. could be.n no surer way to attain’ this end than by showing kindness and 
athy, and op ‘that ho wsoever well, ae ride, arrogance, bigotry and intolerance 
ed elsewhere, ely t to leave any but the most unpleasant 


eT 
e 


yr Cate! Ege 


stric Conference is to be shortly held 
h  dscusson of questions which con- 
pie tb the Sdtara District. The Indian 
res and : se he Bombay Provincial “Con- 

ques tio lon of Imperial and Provinoial 


importance, but the proposed District Conference will confine its attention to 
questions affecting the Sdtéra District. Rao Bahadur Phatak will, in our 
opinion, be the fittest person to preside over the deliberations of the Conference. 
In our district a chhota Congress used formerly to: be held at Valve, but was 
discontinued some years ago on account of plague and famine, We are glad 
its place is about to be taken by the Satdtra District Conference. 


58, ‘The appeal of Mr. Tilak has been fixed for hearing onthe 26th. As 

ee great difficulty was experienced in getting admis- 

ly: oat g 4 i174, 810n to the Court to hear the case when Mr. Clements 

Oct. was trying it, certain persons petitioned Mr. Lucas, the 

District Judge, to know whether they would be 

allowed to be present. His Honour told them in reply there was absolutely no 

objection whatsoever to their doing so. We are glad that improper restrictions 
on persons seeking admission to the Court have been removed.” 


M,. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 21st October 1903, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, #f any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 

ON 4 

NATIVE PAPERS q 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRHESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 24th October 1903. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS. ay 
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Sir Robert Giffen on India’s economic condition ag oe 4, 

Village organisations in India eee wi 5 

Agrarian matters: Condition of crops in the Presidency and. alleged optimis- 
tic view taken of the situation by Government ... 19 


Bishop of Bombay: Farewell entertainment at Bombay to Bishop “MacArthur. 15 
Cases between Europeans and natives: 7 
Alleged assault by a native shansama upon a European at Quetta - . 
Alleged assault by three natives upon a European soldier at Wellington . 12 
Comments upon the acquittal of a soldier charged before the Bombay 
High Court with committing an outrage upon a aa woman at 


Deesa ... eee 064 ak 14 : 

Re-trial of Private Emerson before the Madras High Court ... a: Be : 

Game preservation rules: Adverse comments on the — recently published in : 

the Bombay Government Gazette —-«.. eee - 23 i 

Governor of Bombay : His Excellency Sir J ames Monteath at Shol4pur aa 10 | 
Income-tax: Enhancement of — assessments in Surat ae ee 25 


Judicial yay S Conviction of two Marwari money-lenders for advancing 
money on the security of war medals awarded to certain soldiers in 


| Poona Kan sits me ics 
: Mulkowal tragedy: A plea for the publication of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ 
report on the — che ihn oe 9 
— Gulf: Lord Curzon’s visit to the — pet oe ee 9 
P oc 
Tnooulation as a preventive measure against — ... eos 21 & 29 ae 
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the alleged inefficiency of 


+6 | | con eee ial & 28: 
fits against Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparan, Telukdari Settlément Oficer. 17 


den’s transfer from Surat ... sa eo ce N 
rks on the transfer of the Mamlatdar of Barsi eee a 
starting a glass factory in India: Mr. N. B. Wagle’s— ao | «=s«S 


gern ir in certain judicial proceedings before the Mukhtyar- 
ities ee oe | ar of do Allahyar (H derabad, Sind) eee eee eee ol 
—. /- Alleged unsatisfactory dis ta income-tax appeals in— ... oo. 80 
So SS t against the dissection of unclaimed dead bodies of Muhammadans , 


eet , | 7 in hospitals in— eee eee eee eee eee 32 
ete | Department: Reduction in inland Telegraph rates «+. » 7&8 ' 


5 - 
© Agricultoral Banks Bill... oi i . = ; 
ons-fo the Vernacular Text Books Committee... ve 35 | 
| 
it ae Benares : The Viceroy and the suite of ivory furniture belonging to the 

on BS Maharaja of nena eee eee ete eee eee 36 li 
- . Hyderabad (Deccan): Alleged preference shown to Europeans in His High- ; 

ie i ness the Nizam’s service... te —* sind ove $7 
_ Junagadh: Alleged maladministration in the — State, Kéthidwér ee 48 i 

9 Se war : ) : , 
ae | Impending departure from Kathidwér of Mr. Quin, Agent to the Governor : 

Pay A te f in— eee woe eee eee eee 39 
pe? : eee l 

-_ »eeeoss Reported abandonment of an entertainment proposed to be given in 
sate honour of Mr. Quin, Agent to the Governor in— see ose 40 1 
_ Kolh&pur: The Vedokta movement at — ae me ,.. 41 & 42 
Mysore: The — Representative Assembly oes oes ee ae 1 
: etice ewtracted from the Press=— 

Complaint alleged to have been filed in the First Class Magistrate’s Court, . 
OAlmedabad, charging Mr. Bhimbhai Kirparam, Talukdari Settlement 1 

. . . Officer, with certain criminal offences ie ose oe | | 
_ Proposed District Conference apd District Social Conference at Dharwar .,, 45 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


_ 


(As it stood on the 1st October; 1903.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _ ...) Weekly ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ae 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ioe ws | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. .».| Monthly oe ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi ; 51; 3 P. 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .»-| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ove Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
5, | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... a a ...| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... vai 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...;| Do. ... an Ee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bré4hman ; 36 one 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle | Karachi .. oo ae my Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oak 
8 | K&thidwdér Times ..; Rajkot voc] Daily a. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar,’  2B.A.; Hindu 
(Nagar).; 35. 
9 | Mahratta ... aS ...| Poona ... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
10 | Oriental Review ves) Bombay ... cl ~ wes or ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 sas oes re 
| | 
it: | Pies us. ...| Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 
i2 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... = Daily... .. | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 par ai a 
and Military Gazette. | 
18 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 41 a: 
14 | Sind Gazette io ves, WALachi eee ...| Bi-weekly oot Oe De. Wan. sc Ja aa we me 
15 | Sind Times Ea coal > Eee. oe ool ae iw -»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 
16 | Voice of India... .... Bombay... .| Weekly ... a os ee Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 515) 
° . e 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4és Shethna ; Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt% a ...| Baroda ... na ae ae ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desai; Hindu (N&gar 
. Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujarati ©... - ...| Bombay... = > ee ...|_ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 
| Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujarat Mitri... | Surat oe ee aitiamuaial Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 44. cee re 
21 | Gujarét Punch... soe Ahmedabad = see, Do.> ace ---| Somal4] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 om 
92 | Hindi Punch ze ...| Bombay nar oe he -+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 = 
93 J&m-e-Jamshed sii ene Do. eee eee Daily 7ee ees Jehangir Behramji Marzbaén ; Parsi ; 54 e 
pac 
24 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... | aa vee -o-| Weekly ... ...| Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 par 
25 | Kathidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ,., ..-| Bi-weekly -o-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 41 ... vat on 
36 | Kdthidwdr Times ce oe | eee ae Do. occ | Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audich 
) . | - Brahman) ; 34. 
9” | Praja Bandho “ae ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... =». oy Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 
: man); 34. 
28 | Rést Goftér cs eae Bombay soe’ DO. cco _— soe P&llonji Barjorji Desi; Pdrsi;52 ... —.., 
29 | Satya Vakta nae oe as a Fortnightly... te or tw Mn uaat prel ; Hindu (Shrimli 
: ia) ; . 
80° | Shri Sayaji Vijay wi ...| Baroda ... ..-| Weekly ... ded M4neklAl Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 a 
. 31 Sury a Prakash eee tae Surat ese eee Do. mee eee Umedram N agindas Daya bhai ; Hindu 
: (Rania) ; 25. 
ANGLo-MaRATHI, : 
32 | Deen Mitra eek wee Bombay wee sone] Wkly cco cee | Sadstshiv Vishvanath Maysdev ; Hindu 
: Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 27, | 
” 88 |Dny4nChakshu ... ...| Poona ... | Do, 4. | Wéman Govind Sipkar; Hindu ‘(Dosbasthi 7 
"a ie , : Brébman) ; 58. 
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. i> 4 x, ' ’ | Of 
Name, caste and age of Editor, Ciroula- 
60 
Weekly... ~...| Rev. Mr. T. HE. Abbott... me a 625 
: | : 61 
Poona ... a ee .--| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 500 
| Bréhman); 36 | 62 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly _°...| Indu. Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited,|" 600 
Manager bein ng Damodar S4vlér4am Yande; 63 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Kolbépur ...| Weekly ... ...| S&vl4ram .Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 32,000 64 
| | | (Maratha) ; 29. 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 65 
wan Brahman); 32. 
Satara... ...| Weekly ... .../ Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhaéda 600 66 
a Brahman) ; 32. - 
.-| Kolh&pur i ae ...| Vindyak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 67 
| Brahman); 34. 
...| Baroda ... + 2 “eee ..._ Vamodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 68 
40. ' 
.. | Bombay... Oe. gl. .. | Dwarkeénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 69 
29. 
‘ Sudbérak eee tes ...| Poona ... * a. re ...| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 — 70 
: 7 pawan Brahian) ; 36. 
| 71 
| Anoxo-Portucorse: 
72 
O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Borsbay... —...) Weekly... —...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... aes 900 
Bey ‘at 73 
EneGlisH, PoRTUGUESE ~ | 74 
1 AND CONCAN M. 
| 75 
10 Bombaense_... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| EF. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 oe 500 ? 
i : 76 
( ANGLO-Sinp1. | 7 | 
i | 77 
Al-Haq ce Bes _..| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,; 1,100 
1@ LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
2) Sindhi. —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; : 
Muhammadan ; 36. | 
+f eee eee -|Hyderabad) Do.  w. ,..| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 eos 600 
~ ye (Sind). 78 
ae ies ---| Sukkur (Sind)...} Do ...  «. Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 7g 
a . = Awexo-Unpv. | BC 
TM ali Herald ... ee Bombay... ae Daily Br Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir ; 1,100 8] 
= a : Muhammadan ; 29. 
| 82 
| 
...| Weekly ... ...| Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 70 ...| 750 8 
8 
...| Weekly ... ...,| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 
ia GS - ee ,.., Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 8 
; N Vaishnav Br&xhman) ; 41. 
yn) De. .. ...! Govind Gan gidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 ° 
ae nast ha Bréhman) ; 27. 
| © 
: an ‘Daily en ee —_ Ism4il K4ézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;|} 2,600 6 
| Do. 2...) Némébh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 47 ...| 2,800 ; 
rae ti | Do. ree a Kaikhosru ut Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ;|- 4,000 f Q 
3S ae : _ Parsi ; 
sa] Week Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujaré 700 f 
enhar Dinsha Géndhi; Pérsi; 45... —...) 600 bk 
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No, Name of Publication. ‘Where Published. Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
) | wee 
Gusariti—continued. | | 
| | 
60 | Din Mani... sen .»-| Broach ... wo-| Weekly ... oe gary Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
. . nia); 25. 

61 |Fursad ... se .»-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kd4br4ji; Pdrsi ; 44... a 600 
: | , 
62 | GapSap ... int poet es as --| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzbén; Pérsi;27  ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu cee .-| Ahmedabad ...; Do. = oe .. | Kalidis Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain dee coe an a -.-| Weekly ... ~~ eo ramp Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4yak 900 

| ania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma cer Bombay ... oe ae ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 ees} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... ution ... ae ...| Kahand#és Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
j Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thidwddno Himfyati .... Ahmedabad ..,.| Do. ... ‘os ee Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, : 
68 | Mahi K4antha Gazette ...: Sadra ... ; Do. ave ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakiay .,. 
Brehman) ; 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eee Navedri ,.. oe ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 vee gsi 800 
“0 | Nure Elar ove eee) Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 os 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak  ... a Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatal4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
‘ : . Shravak Bania) ; 35. ‘ 
72 | Praja Mitra you ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
| 
73 | Praja Pokar _ vee) Surat... .-.| Weekly ... ...| Hormasyji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... om jas 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat aia Bombay... ek SE. ei ni ———— Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand ‘i rene | eae pian Ces aie ...| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... .».| Abmedabad ...} Do. — eee oa — Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
’ | nia) H 61. 
77 | Sdnj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... ooo} Daily ee ..| Messrs, Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 2,500 
3 (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. oe 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. : 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 | Sind Vartam4n ...  -+-| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... +e,| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
' 
79 | Stri Bodh ... coe ee ae ...| Monthly ‘oe Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Pérsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar .. oa Gem. ve Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... salt 300 
81 |Svadesh Baadhu...  ..., Mahudha vee} DO, see «| Anopsi Manekl4l Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Banja) ; 175 
3 Oo. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... me ee ee -«-| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. 
) Hinpt. ; 
83 | Pandit... eee 6] BOOMD ccc 1o.| Weekly oe ---| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
Jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 3 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... oid --+| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | | Brahman) ; 38. “ 
KANABESE, 
| Di ijaya ... 2 eo} Gadag .. oul Weekly ... >| Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
BG em eee: (Devang, Sino 36. 

R6 Hubli Patra eos fe Hubli eee coe Do. eee tee Mah4deo. Shridhar Kalkoti > Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| : , Brahman) ; 32. | 
87. | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar e+e} Do. oe oe} (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
* | ee Ae | (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 33. ie 

| | (2) Anndch4rya Bal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
er, a (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. bes 
88 | Lok’ Bandhu ss... cco]  Oh*' -c00 os ES aa ---|Gurnrgéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
3 | > (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
s9 | Loka Mitra sees eee| Haveri (Dhér-} Do. ... — ..:.|Gundo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 

| _ war). Brahman) ; 27. | 

90° | R4jahansa... © «+ — «+.| Dhdrwar eso Doe soe oe} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
oe | ‘ héda Brahman); 40. 
52 . Ragik Ranjini eee Po Gadag eee eee Do, ‘7 See eee’ Gaurishankar: R4m prasad > Hindu (Kanoja) 
| PL he Bréhman) ; 40. | 
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1 of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a .word, 


out, and the short a (3 = # in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


owed, except that when the short @ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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1 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “Weare convinced that England and India need independent fiscal 
a _, policies for the protection of trade, and the position 
tart. “4 Preferential of India in the plan sketched by Mr. Chamberlain 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th Oct. with a view to introduce a system of preferential 
tariffs within the British Empire must be carefully 
watched. So long as full details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme are not forth- 
coming it is about as profitable as beating about the bush to criticise the 
scheme from an Indian point of view. But judging by the indications he gave 
in his Glasgow speech we may say that the scheme of preferential tariffs, 
which he has in mind, cannot but be disadvantageous to Tndia on the whole. 
And in considering this we must, of course, set off the gain arising from the 
taxing of foreign goods against the harm that is sure to be done to India if 
those foreign countries, which afford us nearly free and open markets at present, 
impose heavy retaliatory duties on Indian exports. Then again we have to 
remember that under any scheme of preferential tariffs India would have to 
impose import duties on foreign articles and make the Indian consumers pay 
6 Os whether such taxation would or would not give real protection to our 
industries.” : 


2. “The Viceroy’s absence from India in connection with his visit to the 
Persian Gulf will extend from 17th November to 7th 
Lord Curzon’s visit to the December. If the period is rather long, it is evidently 
ae ee because a large number of delicate questions have to 
otce of India (16), 24th he di : e 
Oct. e discussed and schemes developed in personal con- 
sultation with His Majesty’s Minister at Teheran, who 
will meet the Viceroy at the entrance to the Gulf and accompany him during the 
voyage......... The thoughts that force themselves upon the minds of the Indian 
people in connection with the Viceroy’s visit are scarcely of less moment than 
those which have found expression in the British press ; we are reminded of the 
silent, and it seems inevitable, growth of India—not so much of India’s 
commercial interests as of our responsibilities. By the simple device of trans- 
ferring a ‘ protectorate’ to the Foreign Department of the Indian Government 
our protecting responsibilities —that is, our military and naval expenditure— 
may be indefinitely enhanced. The Viceroy’s attention, too, will be largely 
diverted from much-needed domestic reforms to the exciting game of foreign 
politics. As yet the question of expense has not arisen in any form which 
would supply a crucial test as to who should bear it. But the pacification of 
tribes and the adjustment of claims in the region of the Persian Gulf may, at any 
time, lead to events which will call for a sacrifice of men and money, especially 
if Russia intends to sow the seeds of discord in that quarter, When that time 
arrives—and the Viceroy’s visit is not calculated to allay suspicions of that 
nature—will not the legal and moral obligations of India be greater beaguse of 
the expansion of the duties of the Foreign Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment ? ” : 


8. ‘* We have frequently referred in these columns to the studied omission 

of all crucial statistics and facts on Indian finance 

Pie doer > y ssion by the and economics from blue-books and other official 
statistics relating to India’s Publications since the date of the Resolution of Lord 


poverty. Curzon’s Government on the curtailment of official re- 
Kaisert-Hind (24), 18th ports, Important statistics of public interest were 
Oct. Eng. cols. not so deliberately omitted as they have been since 


the appearance of that Resolution which was so highly praised by the majority 
of the Press, but about the benefits of which we had at the time expressed 
our scepticism? Events have shown that our scepticism was well-founded, 
and it seems that some of our contemporarigg, who have missed important facts 
in recent blue-books, are now similarly gqmplaining. For instance, Untted 
India remarks on the subject in the course of an interesting leader on Indian 
‘poverty in its issue of the 1st instant: ‘We cannot but note the contrast 
hetween, the Government of Great Britain gn ronment of Endia as 
to the way in which information is supplied to the public. Indian statisti 
etistepontiiag to those that this latest Parligmentary return gives are Wei 
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sible to obtain at all; or they can be obtained only after an elaborate and. 
some search in a number of volumes amidst a mass of other and unconnected 
* "This ‘is too true. But more: even such are now almost scarce; the 
! take precions care to see that these do. not appear even in out of the 
way . ‘Of publicity. and the light of public criticism 
our. * alan is aioe afraid. Like the Brahmin priests of mediseval —— 
the Indian officials weed keep all information to themselves and would 

‘of the public obtaining free and easy access to what they hae.’ 


in. Indians are daily growing more critical, and such is. 
in ferreting out statistical and other facts that it causes a severe 
of heart to the governing authorities whose measures are criticised. 
ss ‘The officials have often been hoist with their own petard. So the fiat went 
ae forth under the present Viceroy, who bas been lauded to the skies for his 


desire to take the public into confidence that all crucial facts and statistics 
should be suppressed from many an annual publication. And so it is that 
many useful tables are entirely burked while others, perfectly useless, are given. 
At head-quarters it is considered the acme of successful strategy so to burke 
facts as to keep the critical and inquisitive public utterly in the dark ! 


.— Mr. Dadabhai, when in Parliament, and the late Mr, Caine had requested 
.- the Secretary of State to produce certain figures in the archives of the India 
a Office relating to the annual wealth of India, but were refused! Why P 
Simply because this question of the poverty of India is the skeleton in 
the cupboard of the Government of which they are in mortal dread. The 
= exposurs of that skeleton tothe public gaze means a sweeping condemna- 
“7 tion of the entire economic policy of the Government throughout the 
- hundred and fifty years that the British flag has been waving in India. No 
ee | wonder that the strategists at the India Office and at Calcutta are cunning 
ve enough to omit from time to time aj] relevant and crucial facts and ficures 
= ° ‘ from the many important annual publications. If we had the leisure we 
could show quite a formidable list of the omissions during the last five years 
ee only. Meanwhile, we see that an arch-critic, who cannot be put down, has risen 
in.the person of Sir Robert Giffen, who warned the authorities in his recent 
admirable address before the British Association of the extreme poverty of 
India and the economic mischief which the future may bring if the condition 
of the impoverished millions was not seriously considered and ameliorated. 
So at last Momestb is slowly overtaking the Indian Government in spite of its 
ostrich-like policy of burying its head from the sight of its critics.” 


» ‘& “In a paper on the subject of ‘The wealth of Empire and how it 
aa AE should be used’ read before the ‘ Economic Science 
a ¥ . saewert Dass gg and Statistics’ section of the British Association on 
 o- ? ‘Mabeétta (2), 1sth Oct. Lith of September, Sir Robert Giffen referred to the 
case of India from the imperialistic point of view. 
-_Xocording to him, while the aggregate annual income of the British Empire is 
“283120: millions, that of India is £600 millions, and while the capital or the 
total wealth of the whole British Empire is £22,250 millions, the share of India 
‘is £3,000 millions. Of course, as pointed out by Mr. Digby in his letter 
to the Times, Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate is based on data which are at least 
20 years old and is overstated considerably. But regard being had to his own 
Be Ryoee Sir Robert Giffen thinks that even an income of £600 millions a year 
— - ig not-certainly a large amount for 300 millions of people. India would seem 
cae ae to hear to. the whole British Empire a ratio of about ¢ in point of income and 
port t, in pay ‘of capital or wealth. But evidently the factor of popula- 
. ‘must necessarily make the whole difference. In fact, Sir Robert 


“~~ 


 @iffen has been struck with the great economic gulf between the people of the 
“Tinted Ki xia zdom and the self-governing Colonies on'the one hand and India on 

the. othe: BOF, the 42. millions of people in the United Kingdom, he finds, 
od and drink alone. an amount equal to the whole income of 300 
eople in. Andis, and he observes as follows:—‘There is no 
elieve, t ~ a peers ey be the ‘pbysiological and climatic reasons 
; of the o e condit ton of the people of mat thé degree of the poverty 
, B perm: ete ives formidable easale of the British 


an 
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idea of Imperial unity becomes a working force. We cannot safely leave 
those vast populations for whom we are responsible in a condition of semi- 
starvation, and the palliative of famine relief, highly as we must praise the 
Indian administration for what it does to save life, is not enough. Nothing 
short of a revolution in Indian agriculture and a great development of manu- 
factures for export will suffice for the diseased condition we have to face.’ 
We think the Indian public must be grateful to Sir Robert Giffen for thus 
bringing the condition of India to the notice of the British public, remember. 
ing that his opinion being based strictly on economic grounds and not influenced 
by political bias must carry great weight. His remarks on the question of 
India’s military burden are equally useful. Out of the total military and naval 
expenditure which amounts to £95 millions per year the United Kingdom pays 
£70 millions, India £18 millions and the rest of the Empire the remainder. 
This, says Sir R. Giffen, is hardly good business. One of the worst features of 
the situation, in his opinion, is the contribution by India, which is much larger 
in proportion to her taxable capacity than that of the rest of the Empire, although 
the Indian army is freely used for Imperial and general purposes and is not 
employed exclusively for local defence, Similarly with regard to education Sir 
Robert Giffen thinks that the situation is more appalling than anywhere else in 
the British Empire.” 


5, “In the course of an article headed ‘ Village Organisations’ the 
Mahratia writes: — We contend that the destruction of 


Village organisations in gyp village organisations has been an act of deliberate 
India. S e,;°e 
Mahrdtta (9), 18th Oct. policy on the part of the British Government and not 


the natural result of the altered circumstances of the 
social and political life of the people. We think we need not dwell upon this 
aspect of the subject at great length. The repugnance felt by Government to 
the existence of any active, efficient and powerful agency between themselves 
and the people has been by this time patent to everyone, The old Deshmukhs 
and Deshpandes who were once a power in the land are no more; the Deccan 
sawkar has already gone to his doom, and the Konkani Khot is following 
suit; the Zamindars are made to understand and feel that Government are 
bent upon interfering with the relations between them and their tenants so 
as to weaken the power of the former; and the Inamdars are so shabbily treated 
that they are practically out-landers in their own villages; and an object not of 
terror and respect, but of contempt, to the rayats. Generally speaking, the great 
middle. class has been ground down, and though the educated classes may 
become a sort of a substitute for it to a certain extent, vet the influence of 
educated people is only feltin towns. They have no direct interest in land, 
and although they are fit champions of the cause of the rural masses, yet they 
cannot goand live among them and be useful to them in the solution of 
the practical problems of village. life......... . Let us see how a village 
organisation worked in its best days. The Patil was the unit ofa village 
organisation. In criminal matters he could put» man fora few daysin the 
village chowki; but his influence was far-reaching.............. The proper 
province of the Punchayat was civil justice. On receiving a complaint 
the Patil would send for the other party, aud if the claim was disputed 
he could, with the consent of both the parties, call a Punchayat who 
informally adjudicated upon the claim........... he procedure of their work 
was simple and conformed to common sense, It is true that there were 
some patent defectsin the Punchayat system, but the defects were more than 
counterbalanced by its advantages. Says Mr. Elphinstone:—‘ But with all 
these defects the Maratha country flourished and the people seein to have been 
exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more perfect Govern- 
ment.......... The advantage of this was feit particularly among the lower 
orders who are mostly out of reach of the rulers and also apt to be neglected 
under ald Governments............ This branch of the native system,’ Mr. 
Elphinstone concludes, ‘1s excellent for the settlement of the disputes of the 
rayats among themselves,” He therefore proposed that the native system 
should be preserved and means taken only to remove its abuses and 
cow 1375—4 
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éhsseveee Infact, it was admitted-that the Punchayat was 9 
ng cheap sid. substantial justice and could safely be trusted to 
Othe : - administering ] in ‘civil litigation. We know that the 
_ ‘Yeoommiendations of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone were not carried out in their 

“entirety, and that the Punchayat was soon replaced by the Adaulat and the 
- Adaulat by our present Soete armed with cumbrous laws of procedure that 
seeing Madmate to and A drag upon the administration of justice, ey 
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gg: We regret to observe that the vice of drinking has of late been in- 
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PERO: ' Greasing at a frightful rate among natives of India. 
—— "ang growth of the vice Official ficures of A’bkdri revenue show an increase of 
fi px Bhat Aoftér (28), 18th Oct. 250 per cent. in the consumption of liquor in India 


during the last 25 years, although the increase in the 
opulation during the same period has been comparatively very small. Again, 
: during the last decade the A ‘bkari revenue increased by as much as 16 per cent., 
i while the increase of population was only 3 per cent. It is noteworthy that 
the A’bk4ri revenue reached its highest figure in a year of famine and plague, 
viz., 1900-1901. Official reports further show that in Assam the A’bk4ri revenue 
was trebled in the course of a single year! Such are the evil results of the 
odious A’bkéri policy which finds favour with Government, 
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1. "Ts best thanks of the public and the press are due to Lord Curzon’s 
Government for the very substantisl reduction they 

ha peas in inland telee have made in inland telegraph rates. The need of 

graph ra such a reduction had been long recognized, and it is a 
egy ha ae CS» 3 py, matter for congratulation that the reduction has 
India (i6), 24th Oct. not been made in a stingy or grudging spirit.......... 
s We hope that the reduction of rates will tend to 
increase the receipts of the Telegraph Department.......... We feel confident 
that if, after a few months’ experience, it is found that the new tariff does not 
confer upon the public the benefits expected to result from it, Government 
would ‘lose no time in revising it in a liberal spirit, It is in this hope that we 
welcome this new boon to the public, and thank Lord Curzon and his Govern. 
Yhent for the same.”’ [The Voice of India welcomes the reduction made in 
inland telegraph rates and considers the concessions made in favour of press 


telegrams to be liberal. | 


a ee 
ves 


8. We welcome the reduction announced by the Government of India in 
are | the inland telegraph rates, although the concessions, 
= a ene, Bape woe Oe we are afraid, do not go far enough and fall far short 
— Fartamin (77), 22nd Oct, of public expectations, No reduction has been 
made in the minimum charge for “ordinary” and 
~~ \ urvent” messages, although the number of words covered by the minimum 
ae has in each case been increased from eight to sixteen words, inclusive of | 
: ee . the address. ‘The concession in this direction would have been better appreciated 
" ~~ ‘by the public if Government hid introduced a one-rupee urgent message and 
*- —___ aneight-anna ordiuary message of eight words. If, however, it was not deemed 
_  .. €xpedient: to reduce the minimum charge for urgent and ordinary messages, 
eR would have bee better to have restricted the. length of such m 
o | to twelve words inste.d cf sixteen but with a free address, The proposed 
sat " goneession of sixteen words, txclusive of the address, will benefit oh a can 
section ot the public who keep registered addresses. The boon of a four-anna 
4 eferred telegram--so far as it is one—would have been more valued by the 
pul ng c °g if the length of the message had been increased from four to, say, six 
vor r sd . The p changes are to come into effect from January next, and 
e Go yernment will in the meantime re-consider the subject and see their 
yards making the concessions more liberal. We have nothing to com- 
‘the concessions in iavour of press telegrams, which, it must be ad- 
cot ly be desired, wae nnd Vartamdn makes similar 


15. 


9. “The Indian Press, both native and European, will oo ng bees 
: ..,.. Up the very strong representation whic een 
ot / gg aden Rag 209 ers made to the Geverniaal by our contemporary the 
report on the Maulkowal Z%tmes of India for the publication of Sir Lawrence 
tragedy. Jenkins’ report on the Punjab inoculation tra- 
a “1 eer >), Pe gedy........-- Instead of publishing the report and 
(15),17th Oct. SS~S*«tOWing the necessary light on the unhappy in- 
cident which has so rudely shaken the faith of the 
people in the safety of the prophylactic, the authorities have, for reasons best 
known to themselves, elected to suppress it. We cannot but join our con- 
temporary in saying that Government cannot commit a worse blunder than 
keeping the document secret. Plague will soon be upon the country once 
again, and it is not easy to see how people will be induced to resort to the 
treatment if the authorities persist in maintaining an attitude which has 
the effect of confirming every misapprehersion entertained by the public 
at the time the mishap occurred and in strengthening the impression that there 
is really something at the bottom which the Government do not think it to 
their interest to tell the public... ....... It is unreasonable to ask the public to 
inoculate themselves and to adopt, at the same time, an attitude which instils 
into them the fear that the prophylactic is not an absolutely safe preventive, 
and that people who resort to it might, under certain undefined circumstances, 
fall easy victims to the disease from which it is intended to give immunity.” 
{The Sind Times makes somewhat similar comments. | 


10. His Excellency Sir James Monteath arrived at Sholépur on Monday 

7 last and was received by a number of officers and 

“oe Excellency Sir James private gentlemen at the Railway station. His Ex- 
onteath at Sbolapur. 2 ies, aes 

Kalpataru (111), )8th Oct. Cellency visited several local institutions the same 

morning. At noon,a deputation of five gentlemen 

waited upon His Excellency to lay before hima few of the local grievances 

to which we recently udverted in our columns (vide paragraph No. 23 of 

Report No 40 for the week ending 10th October). The deputation was duly 


received, but failed to evoke a satisfactory response to its representations. 


11. ‘“‘ Private Emerson has been honourably acquitted, Mr. Justice Benson, 

: ner. Who tried his case, having declared that the accused 

bc oa ted go al “High left the Court without a stain on his character. 
Court. Nevertheless a cruel wrong and manifest injustice 
0 P eae se ee Oe) ae has been done in the case. The circumstances sur- 
can. ‘Oot.. Eng Teh (9), rounding the whole case are such as invite severe 
: comment. Indeed they have created a painful im- 
ression not only in Madras, but throughout the whole of India. The case of 
the 9th Lancers did more to foster racial animosities than anything Lord Elgin’s 
Government ever did. The Bain case. will never be blotted from Anglo-Indian 
memory, and the recent order of Lord Kitchener as to the reading of a moral 
lesson to troops every muster day cannot possibly have any beneficial effect. 
Sooner or later we anticipate Lord Kitchener will countermand that order. 
And the sooner, the better. Meantime, however, the feeling between Europeans 
and natives does not improve. Rightly or wrongly the impression is abroad 
that Government do interfere needlessly in cases between Europeans and 
natives.......... Are we to consider that. Emerson has been amply and handsome- 
ly recompensed by the Government of Madras asking the Police Commissioner 
to supply his immediate wants pending his repatriation and his being granted a 
free passage to England on the transport Plassey? Wetrow not. He should 
be awarded a more substantial compensation.” {The Gujardt Mitra, on the 
other hand, writes :—‘ That there is a universal feeling of sympathy for Private 
Emerson for the’vexation and inconvenience to which he has been subjected 
on account; of his re-trial cannot be denied fora moment. But to ask on that 
account that Government should refrain from iaterposing in judicial proceedings 
where Europeans are concerned seems to us to be the height of impudence 
on the part of the Anglo-Indian community. We cannot also see how a selfish 
demand for compensation based on no substantial grounds can be justified. It 
would be surely an act of weakness on the part of Government to yield to the 
cry and accede to the proposal for compensation.’’] : Crs ee 
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an eB}: Unproveked assaults by natives on Europeans in India are happily 

‘aaa ate so rare that one always hesitates to accept statements 

to'that effect in the newspapers. The details of the 

= ellin a" ease at Wellington, however,:in which the Magis- 

- "Foice yt ndia (16), gah trate held the threé native accused guilty seem to 

Oot, 8 _ leave no doubt as to the occurrence. But was the 

| assault quite unprovoked? Might it not have been 

a case of mistaken identity ? Thesins of the guilty are apt, in such cases, to 

 be:visited on the innocent. It isa pity none of the accused was represented 
by counsel, Was it because they were not worth defending ? 


18, A Quetta correspondent writes to the Poona Observer :—*“ Early on the 
16th instant the Pathan khansama of the d4k bungalow 

Alleged assault bys native at Loralai (Baluchistan) made an attack on Captain 
ei upon a Huropean Gidney, I. M. S,, witha long knife oraxe. This officer, 
a Poona Observer (12), 24th Who was staying in the bungalow, had cause to reprimand 
. ee the man the day before for some offence and intended 
a ne reporting him. Thinking he would be dismissed the 
man grew very insolent and next day refused to prepare something for Captain 
Gidney, who, in his dressing gown, went out to question him. The man then ran 
ee into the kitchen and returned and advanced upon Captain Gidney menacingly. 

 - The officer was at the time quite unarmed, but he stood his ground and made a 
ee clutch at his left hip'as though he had his revolver there. U pon this the man 

backed alittle and hesitated, and though he shouted that he would have his 
revenge did not venture to advance. The officer, after a few minutes, quietly and 
guardedly returned to his room ani reported the matter at once to the proper 
authorities. The man is now in jail awaiting his trial, which will take place ina 
day or two.: The wife of the man kept inciting her husband to attack the officer, 
‘ and there is no doubt that he intended a murderous attack. It issignificant that 
- before the attempt the man, on being threatened with punishment, replied that the 

a Sirkar would punish the white man and not the native.”’ 

a 14, _A European soldier belonging to a regiment at Deesa committed an 
Be diate anon theacaait. outrage, upon a woman of the Koli caste. He was 
a talof a soldier chatged before C@Ughtin the act and handed over to the Police by 

the Bombay High Court with Some persons. In due course, he was tried at the last 

sommittingan outrage upon Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court, but was 

ie ya Vil ” age), Gat: acquitted by a jury consisting of Europeans. It is 

- Oct: Baul (04), 18th Oc, Said that this is the first case ‘of its kind on this side 

of the country. |The Bakul writes :—We are compel- 

led to observe that an impartial consideration of the evidence adduced in the 

fase does:not justify the acquittal of the accused. Consequently, we request 
thé- Bombay Government to take steps for the re-trial of the accused.] 


a seg “The afternoon entertainment held in honour of the Right Kev, 
aaa ee Dr. James MacArthur, Lord Bishop of “Bombay, 


Bombay to Bishop” ack at Mr, Tata’s Mansion is a fair index of the feelings 


~ Soganien angie of esteem and gratitude with whica His Lordship is 
es " Gujar été (19), 18th Oct., regarded by the public of» Bombay, and pear 
i is a — (28), the native community. His Lordship’ s public utter- 
ae wee ances, whether from the pulpit or outside, have been 
worthy for their high-souled sympathy and freedom from dogmatism and 
in 0 lera ace. His liberal and large-minded views on religious and other 
“questions have attracted the attention of the public. Most of our missionaries 
Mite ¢ More noted for their intolerance and religious aggressiveness than for 
breadth ‘of view or a desire to.discern good points in other creeds and races. 
he retiring Bishop has not been amongst us for many years. But his sympa- 
; nature and iberal instincts enabled him to form a truer estimate of the 
India than all his predecessors and a host of other missionaries 
in this country for a longer time. ‘lhe Honourable 
able Mr. Justice Chandavarkar did full justice to 
| cArthur in their speeches, 
‘istic of the Pc eral Mr. Mehta 
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Mr. Lely will do well to read that little speech—whilst Mr. Chandavarkar 
spoke in the spirit of an earnest preacher anxious to reconcile religious 
humility with the scientific spirit of the times. The former seized upon the 
political bearing of the great sermon preached by: the Bishop at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral two years ago as explaining the regard and affection which were 
felt for him by the educated classes, while the latter had principally in his mind 
the religious sermons delivered by His Lordship at Mahdbaleshwar on the Higher 
Criticism of the Bible and his attitude towards non-Christian creeds in religious 
matters. The sentiments to which Bishop MacArthur gave expression in that 
remarkable sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral showed an insight into the feelings 
and thoughts of the native community which is rarely to be found even in Anglo- 
Indians who boast of a longer residence in this country.......... It was 
this philosophical, tolerant and sympathetic frame of mind that enabled 
Bishop MacArthur to grasp the true significance of what is thoughtlessly 
denounced as disloyalty and enter into the feelings of the Indian people. 
pik eRe It is a pity that such a high-minded representative of Christianity 
should have been forced by ill-health to return so scon to his native land. It 
is a loss both to the rulers and the ruled, The afternoon entertainment held 
in honour of the retiring Bishop once more completely belies the cowardly and 
baseless charge of ingratitude levelled at the Indian people by some of their 
self-constituted but ungrateful mentors.”’ [The Rdst Guoftir writes:—‘* We 
might be allowed to observe that the many remarkable tributes and marks 
of appreciation which have been bestowed on Bishop MacArthur during the 
last few weeks once more emphasise the fact that the natives are not slow to 
know their friends, and that no differences of opinion are likely to stand in the 
way of their acknowledging the claims of their benefactors on their gratitude 
and esteem to whatever race or creed they may belong and from whatever 
country they might come. | 


16. “It would beeasy to concede in view of Mr. J. Sladen’s transfer to the 
Secretariat that Surat has been deprived of an officer 
Mr. Sladen’s transfer from of uncommon parts and great force of character......... 
ne ‘t Mitra (20), 18th Imbued with all the finest characteristics and attri- 
Oct., Eng. re aap > butes of his race, Mr. Sladen during the short period 
of two years he had been Collector and District 
Magistrate brought to bear upon his multifarious and arduous duties an amount 
of industry, a knowledge of details and a patient and judicious consideration 
worthy of the highest praise.......... Thoughtful, highly considerate and scrupu- 
lously fair and conscientious in the discharge of his duties, Mr. Sladen had beneath 
a stern exterior a truly sympathetic nature and a kindly feeling for the people, 
and it would be doing him only the barest justice to say that he invariably 
desisted from forcing his will or judgment upon any one. He formed his opi- 
nions independently and on the strength ot facts which he always touk care to 
collect and sift for himself and allowed those who were opposed to him in any 
matter the fullest opportunity for discussion......... Nowhere had this aspect 
of his character been more prominently noticed than in the local Municipality, 
in the deliberations of which body he took the keenest interest and over which 
he presided during the last two years.......... There is no doubting the fact 
that it will be long before Surat gets an officer of Mr. Sladen’s ability and 
character.’ [The same paper in its vernacular columns publishes an account of 
a farewell entertainment given by Sayad Zain El Edroos to Mr, and Mrs, Sladen 
on the eve of their departure from Surat. | 


17. A correspondent of the Swadesh Bandhu writes :-~Mr. Bhimbhai 
Complaints. awainst Mr. Xirparam, Talukdari Settlement Officer, has of late 
Bhimbhai Kirparat, Taluk- been unjustly postponiny the satisfaction of decrees 


dari Settlement Officer. against the estates under his management. In the 
Swadesh Bandhu (81), 14th matter of application No. 152—95 for the exe- 
Oct. ‘cution of a decree, which was transferred to 


the Talukddéri Settlement Officer by the Civil Court, Mr. Bhimbhai has 
‘not. yet satisfied the decree although the accounts of the tilukdari estate 
‘concerned show year after year a surplus of revenue over expenditure far 
exceeding the amount of the decree. The Civil Court having subsequently 
‘transferred another application for the exéciition of a decree (Nc. 161 of 1900) 
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sinst the same éstate, Mr. ‘Bhimbhai refused to entertain it on the ground 
iat there already existed a previous attachment on the estate. Similarly, Mr. 
ae Bhimbhai has not yet satisfied a decree the execution whereof was transferred 
aa __ by the Civil Court.in pursuance of application No. 503— 206, although 
—. the estate concerned shows a. considerable surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
me “In the case relating to application No. 226 of 1895, although the indebted 
Pee télukddr hes paid up the full amount of his debt to the decree-holder, the 
Ba lukdari Settlement Officer has not yet seen his way to remove the attachment 
Be ‘$n his estate. These proceedings of Mr. Bhimbhai in needlessly allowing 
attachments to continue on talukddri estates for inconsiderably long intervals 
are unjust and irregular, and I challenge him, through the columns of your 
paper, to contradict the statements made above. 


18. A strange case recently occurred at Poona. Some European soldiers 
pawned medals, won by, them for field service, with 

Conviction of two Marwari two Marwari money-lenders carrying business at 
money-lenders for advancing Ghorpuri Lines and borrowed some money from 


money on the security of war 4 : 
DEM, eueila’ te" easinin them. The Marwaris, though really innocent, were 


ilies tn Deseo, prosecuted and sentenced by the Cantonment Magis- 
Satya Shodhak (125), 18th trate, Poona, to pay a fine of Rs, 283 and 133 
Oct. respectively. This is probably the first case of its 


kind in India. 


19, The Presidency only recently passed through severe famines owing to 
oS il ag the absence or scarcity of rain. This year excessive 
Giictieney tnd x wal a opti. Yin has had disastrous results in many places, and 
mistic view taken of the situ- there is considerable anxiety in the public mind on 
ation by Government. this score. Locusts and rats also have inflicted no 
: “Qujarati (19), 18th Oct., gmall damage on the standing crops......... Official 
Eng. cols. reports show a tendency to underestimate the extent 
of the damage that has been done to the crops in different places. The public 
have been informed that everywhere in the Konkan the condition of the 
Standing crops appears to be all that can be desired, and that in the Deccan 
also the situation is very satisfactory. This is a more optimistic estimate of 
the situation than is warranted by actual circumstances. We hope official 
reports will be more accurate and less misleading than they seem to be at 


present.” 
20. “ Medical inspection at Pdlghar, A’nand and several other places 
Jt ida ales oh the Jest has been abandoned. It has never done any good. 


meeting of the Legislative tm spite of costly quarantine and medical inspection 
Council shout plague mea- establishments the plague has spread in all di- 
= mae ogg og ; rections and has become endemic. Why the medical 
acy > ahi )s °~’ inspection at Kalyan alone should be maintained is 

d . more than the public can understand. Kalydn and 
its surrounding localities are every year plague-affected. Poona had a 
terrible epidemic of plague at the beginning of the year inspite of medical 
eo inspection at that station and at Kalyan. Who is it that is protected by 
om ._ ‘the maintenance of a costly establishment at Kalydn? If medical inspection 
a is necessary at Kalyin, why does it become unnecessary at Pdlghar, A’nand 
Bek an@ Dhond? Surat suffered frightfully last time from plague and so did 
some other towns and villages in Gujarat. Do they require no protection? 
There ought to be some consistency in these matters, ‘The state of plague,’ 
ays Government, ‘renders it necessary to maintain at present an _ inspec- 
tion post at Kalyan,’ The state of plague at what place? Does the state of 
alague in the Northern or the Southern or the Central Division or in Bombay 


medical inspection only at Kaly4n necessary? A more evasive 
ifficult to conceive. The Honourable Mr. Dixit complained that in 
e-affected areas people are not allowed to return to or even visit 
without the permission of the plague authorities, and that in 
= orders have been issued to. seal the locks of houses so as to 
vent. people irom visitiz 2m without, the knowledge of the autho- 
instance Government, of course, resorted, as 

ley had no reason to suppose that plague 
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rules had been worked without due discretion. “We are, however, glad to learn 
from the reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Dixit’s question that the 
provision of hutting accommodation has been recognised as a proper object for 
expenditure from the Discretionary Relief Fund. Whether that has been pro- 
vided on an adequate scale for the needs of the classes that require assistance 
is, however, open to question in view of the complaints that are heard from 
different places.” 


21. On Monday last a public meeting of the inhabitants of Ahmednagar 
was convened under the presidency of Mr. DuBoulay 
Inoculation as a preventive jin order to explain to them the benefits of inoculation 
7 a re rom ist, 12 view of the annual recrudescence of plague in the 
— _— town. Mr. DuBoulay, in the course of an able 
speech, convinced his audience that out of the three 
efficacious measures for the prevention of plague, viz., evacuation, disinfection 
and inoculation, the first was out of the question in the case of the poor, while 
the second was far too costly where a whole town was concerned. In 
respect of the last, therefore, which was the only prophylactic within the 
reach of all, Government had been appealed to as soon as the epidemic showed 
signs.of re-appearing at Ahmednagar and the services of Dr. Winter secured 
for carrying out the inoculation campaign. Dr. Hume and Rao Bahadur Pendse 
were among the other speakers, who, speaking from personal experience, endea- 
voured to dispel the common prejudice against inoculation. The fact that 
high Government officers submit themselves to inoculation ought to convince 
the people that in exhorting them to resort to the prophylatic the former 
have nothing but the public good at heart. But the more the officials resort to 
persuasive methods, such as offering small sums, &c., the more the people are 
inclined to assume a suspicious attitude towards the prophylactic. Consequently, 
“we request Government to give up persuasion and make inoculation purely 
optional, Those who decline to benefit by it may be left to rue their choice. 


22. In spite of the notorious havoc wrought by inoculation on the Bengal 
oe side (sic), the temporary Governor of Bombay re- 
we Pasta Suis a commends a resort tothe prophylactic. It may be 
) said without hesitation that this is obstinacy rather 
than folly. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce recommends a pecuniary bait 
to popularise inoculation among natives. Allthese men are wiseacres, forsooth |! 
Do they, indeed, think that the lives of natives are of very little consequence 
after all? Why should the Chamber of Commerce dabble with a subject which 
does not lie within its province? The action of that body in this respect is as 
foolish as that of a barber who aspires to become a soldier. 


23. The new Rules framed by Government relating to game preservation 
in Government forests are published in the last issue 
Adverse comments on the of the Bombay Government Gazette. It is assumed 
Se ad A bis Hongo as °- by Government that all people read the Government 
Sis Mcpncsent Gade. Gazette, but it is doubtful whether one man in a 
Arunodaya (92), 18th Oct. hundred actually does so. “It is, therefore, strange 
that the above rules, which are likely to cause incon- 
venience to the public, should not be given a wider publicity than in-the pages of 
the Government Gazette. As regards the rulesthemselves, it is not known why 
the shooting of particular animalsshould be prohibited or why any particular jungle 
should be declared a closed preserve. As the killing of game is not at all likely 
to injure Government forests or entail loss upon Government in any way, 
it is not known why obstacles should be thrown in the way of sportsmen. 
Formerly, there were more extensive tracts open for sport than now, 
but as the pass-system was not then in vogue, wild beasts like tigers did 
not prove so great a source of;nuisance to the public asat present. Under these 
circumstances, if any sportsman wishes to enter a jungle for the purpose of bag- 
ging big game, Government should thank him for it, but, we regret to say, that 
“Instead of doing so they throw obstacles in his way. , 
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‘94, -A-correspondent writes to the Bombay Hast Indian :—“ I was sorry to 
Gee roe ee et _ -Jearn the other day, whilst on a visit to a friend: in 
A'bkéri. regulations in Salsette, that the privilege enjoyed for a long time 
eth Mast Indias ly by householders in Salsette of tapping trees at. the 
Nok ’ -usual rate for the purpose of drawing toddy has been 
hE a withdrawn: I submit that the step taken by Govern- 
ment has created dissatisfaction among the people of Salsette. What tea is* to 
town residents, the fresh juice of the brab or other palm trees is to villagers. 
‘Government allow only a certain specified number of trees to be tapped in each 
Village, no thought being given as to whether the supply is equal to the 
demand or not. When, therefore, the demand is greater than the supply, 
toddy drawers sell toddy at a higher rate than that prescribed by A bkari 
Regulations, and, moreover, they largely dilute it with water........... I should 
be glad if this letter attracts the attention of the authorities to the desirability 
of restoring the concession in question.” | 


25. The Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The income- 
| tax assessments in our city (Surat) are at present 
Enhancement of Income- being arbitrarily enhanced by the local authorities. 


iets Vattede Tl) 23 nd Notices of enhancement have been served upon sutta 
bss” Enea Ji speculators, although their incomes have dwindled 


: downconsiderably in consequence of Government having 
put a stop to sutéta speculation. Further, persons whose incomes range from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 per mensem have been assessed to pay tax. Apparently the 
assessments are enhanced on the basis of vague rumours, and not after making 
due inquiries as to the incomes of the assessees. The action of the income-tax 
authorities has caused grave dissatisfaction among the Surat public and it behoves 

‘ the higher authorities to put a stop to such inequitable assessments, 


26. A B&rsi (Sholdpur) correspondent writes tothe Kalpataru :—It is 

ie oe i understocd that the present M4mlatdar of Barsi is 

_ Remarks on the transter very shortly to be transferred to Indapur, and that 

ee lore (ill), 18th Oct the Maémlatddér of Sdngola is to relieve him, The 
> | ° . : ° . 

| people of Barsi are grieved to hear that a sympathetic, 

intelligent and cool-headed officer like their present Mamlatdar should be sent 

down to a lower grade. Possibly his degradation is due to his dilatory methods 

‘of work, He is admittedly a slow worker, because he fails to perceive that a 


‘Mémlatdér at the present day resembles an officer at the Court of Ravana. 


ed : 27. “For several months past the districts of the Northern Division, and 
i oe particularly those of Ahmedabad and Kaira, have 
Fey gel 7 “. been infested with armed robbers. Several villages have 
a st (19), * ‘been raided by gangs of such robbers, some of whom 
| ne carry fire-arms, Many of these robbers are for the 1aost 
t Kabulees or Baloochees. The Honourable Mr. Goxuldas in his speech in the 
islative Council in August last referred to the frequent robberies that have 
‘been. occurring in Gujard4t. The number of policemen in the province is small 
and the Police stations are situated at great:distances from each other. The 
village Police is unarmed and thus in a majority of cases the armed Police only 
ae arrive long after the robberies have been perpetrated and the robbers have 
"~~~ *@igappeared from the scene. The disinclination of the authorities to issue licenses 
_ -__—Ss for fire-arms and their anxiety #® reduce the number of licenses in each district 

is one of the main causes why the villages find themselves in a condition of 
utter helplessness in the presence of robbers who carry firearms. Mr. Gokuldas 
_ _guggests that at every village Chowra there should be kept a certain number 
of firearms and a quantity of ammunition and that villagers should be 
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are being made in the Deccan, and latterly even in this city (Bombay) daring 
tan and attempts to break open houses have become more frequent 
n before.” 


28. ‘* We believe it must be within the recollection of our readers that 
Pinks Bastha (07). 100 during the last few months three or four dacoities 
Oct. Ee ‘s — (27), took place in the Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts. 
: In two of these some Kabulees were arrested as the 
culprits. The case of the Kabulees who were concerned in the dacoity at Ode 
in the Daskroi Taluka of the Ahmedabad District was tried during this week 
by Mr, Batchelor, Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad, and resulted in the conviction 
of four of the accused and the acquittal of the rest. It is well known that 
the Kabulees, being reckless and desperate, are a dangerous people even when 
unarmed. It is therefore not difficult to form an idea of the mischief which 
these people can do when armed with deadly weapons, It is a matter of 
common knowledge that in the early nineties a few Kabulees came here for 
the purpose of selling shawls and warm clothes to the poe during the cold 
season. Their number gradually increased and some of them received employ- 
ment in the local cotton mills. But a number of them are still unemployed 
and have to sit idle. 1t is well known that these desperadoes are employed at 
times by people whenever there are serious disputes between two parties. It 
is possible that these people, when they have no work on hand, commit dacoities 
and rob peaceful villagers. The unjust Arms Act, based as it is on a policy of 
distrust which has been unfortunately in the ascendant during the last fifty 
years, affords special facility to these bDudmashes to pursue their nefarious 
occupation, We are afraid the Arms Act has proved almost useless for practical 
purposes in the case of the Kabulees. The authorities ought to deprive these 
people of all weapons and keep a strict watch on their movements, We 
would further suggest tothe authorities to treat them, if possible, as men 
belonging toacriminal tribe and to order them to present themselves at 
certain intervals before a responsible officer. We have reason to believe that 
there are certain Kabulees who have had previous convictions recorded against 
them, and looking to their dangerous character it would not be improper if 
they were asked to furnish security for good behaviour.”’ 


29. A correspondent writes to the Hindu Punch from Kelve Mahim 
~ pee aan (Thana) :—There have been several cases of attempt- 
ag om Beer amd the ea theft in the town. Itisa stigma on the reputation 
alleged inefficiency of thelocal Of the Police that they should not be able to trace a 
Police. single culprit, though four or five such attempts 
Hindu Punch (106), 18th were made atatdiluka town on a moonlit night. It 
Om. is clear from this that the patrol at nights is not 
vigilant. Dark nights are particularly favourable to the operations of thieves 


and it therefore behoves the local Police to be on the alert to prevent crime. 


30. ‘In one of our previous issues we dwelt on the summary and unsatis- 
factory way in which income-tax appeals are disposed 

Alleged unsatisfactory dis- of in Sind...... ... We protested, and with good reason, 
posal of Income-tax appeals aoainst the action of the appellate authorities in send- 
. bo ¢ (48), 10th Oct., ing down cases to the assessing officer for opinion, which 
Eng. cols, is bound to be adverse, and the mockery of justice 
involved in acting upon: that opinion. We ‘have 
received further complaints, and one most worthy of consideration is that the 


notice of the date of appeal is so short that it is well-nigh impossible to serve 


the summons on the appellant in due time. The very large number of income- 
tax appeals that have been dismissed owing to the failure of the appellant to 


appear at the time fixed is a sufficient proof of the hardships of the procedure ' 


adopted by the appellate authorities, The very little attention paid by the 


latter to the evidence is another grievance. A third complaint is that the 
appellate authorities have sometimes enhanced in appeal the amount fixed 
by the assessing authority, not on the evidence of books produced by the 


» . 


appellant, but on mere presumption.” 
cox 1375—6 
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ae draw the attention of the Collector of: Hyderabad to a 

flagrant irregularity that has come to our notice in 
— to certain judicial proceedings at Tando 
; yar. One Mahomed Dero filed a complaint 
yar (Hyderabad, Leroy Ras ge spe — _—_ Rajar 
‘Srod), bet ae re tion 498 of the Indian Penal Code for 
entgary (46), syachaamnal abducting a woman who was married to the com- 
Reap ap sitar Se plainant. A warrant was issued and given to the 
Bolice for execution. In the meantime the complainant moved the Court 
for a warrant against the woman. Most strange to say, the Magistrate, who 
has been lately shifted from a head clerkship in the Larkhdna kutcheri, not 
only granted the warrant, but issued it under the same section, viz., 498! 
Setting aside the hypothesis of illegal gratification—which we hope has not 
been taken—we can only account for this feat of the Magistrate by supposing 
that he must have been narcotised with some drug when he signed such a 
warrant. Something more about the aforesaid warrants. The offence under 
Section 498 is bailable, but in both these cases the usual authority to the Police 
to accept bail was not given. This is rather suspicious. Such Magisterial 
vagaries require to be severely punished.” 


‘ iY ‘*,* 


$2. ‘*We have received communications from the Anjuman-i-Islams at 
Dictest Ge ae Hyderabad; Tando Mahomed Khan and other places 
section of snclaimed dead @00dfrom many individual Muhammadans, protesting 
bodies of Muhammadans in Strongly against the dissection of unclaimed corpses of 


ae . hospitals in Sind. those Muhammadans who die in jails, dispensaries and 
ee Al-Haq (46), 10th Oct, givil hospitals, The treatment which the corpses 
oe Eng. cols. receive is, we consider, far from respectful. The 


bodies are cut into pieces and handed over to menial servants, who throw 
| them into knee-deep pits. Even the bodies of women are thus treated. 
According to the Muhammadan religion such handling and disposal of 
corpses is positively wrong. It is enjoimed that even the final bath 
should be administered with gentleness, so that there may be no shock 

or injury to the body, which is not to be kept naked. After the bath 
Be prayers should be said over the body and then it should be carefully consigned 
a to a deep and broad grave. Under the circumstances, whenever Muhammadans 
see or hear of the bodies of men, and specially of women, being treated with 
disrespect in the manner described above, they are very much shocked, 
are, of course, powerless to stop this practice ; so they only wring their 
Hiands and cry to heaven to protect the bodies of their co-religionists from such 


a: desecration, We wonder how a Government that is very chary of wounding the 
ie religious susceptibilities of its subjects and consults the reasonable wishes 
ae of all concerned before passing any law or regulation has so long given its sanction 
a toa practice which must and does injure the feelings of a large proportion of its 

subjects. We do not see what real good the doctors derive from dissection. Doubt- 


~ Jess they acquire a more practical knowledge of anatomy. But the unani hakims 
got on very well without such things: nay, they are to this day unequalled in 
_.  geveral respects in the diagnosis and cure of diseases....... It is the dread of 
—  _. d@igsection which keeps many from seeking admittance into hospitals in spite of all 
/  —__. the facilities and conveniences offered. We therefore beseech Government to 
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sue without delay such orders as may be deemed necessary in order to prevent 
such a revolting practice. Government generously contributes from the 
‘Treasury Rs, 2 or Rs. 3 for the disposal of.each unclaimed corpse. Why should 
not, therefore, bodies be decently interred ? We suggest that when no one comes 
forward to claim the body, the Anjuman or the punchayat of the place should be 

nformed, and the sanctioned amount paid to them for the proper disposal of the 
‘corpse. Where, however, there is no Anjuman or punchayat to undertake the 
‘thing, the officer in charge should see that the interment (or, in the case of 

Hindus, cremation) takes place according to the rites prescribed in the religion 
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exists. Thedissected parts should then be sewn and handed over for disposal as 
explained above. It is necessary for the stability of Government that the 
subjects should be contented and well disposed towards it. We therefore trust 
our ma-bap sarkar will soon take this matter into its serious consideration.” 


33. ‘It remains to be seen how Mr. N. B. Wagle, who has returned to this 
country after studying the art of glass manufacture in 
Mr. N. B. Wagle’s scheme England is welcomed by his countrymen froma business 
page a Glass Factory point of view. Mr. Wagle, while he was in England, 
hie Mii (23), 23rd received most flattering attentions from the Indian 
Oct., Eng. cols.; Jém-e. ress and ‘the friends of India.’ His enterprising 
Jamshed (23), 24th Oct. spirit was highly praised, and no compliment was 
deemed too flattering for his pluck and resource in 
combating difficulties. Now that he has returned to his country, are the public 
going to encourage him and profit by his achievements, or, like others before him, 
is he to be disappointed in his expectations, and is India to stand precisely where 
she has done for solong? ‘The success of Mr. Wagle’s enterprise and efforts 
would depend as much on Indian capitalists as on the general public, and we 
are confident that if the former only knew what they owe to themselves and to 
their country, there will be no cause for heart-burning on any side.......... 
Self-interest and patriotism alike should dictate to Indian capitalists and the 
public the wisdom of encouraging Mr. Wagle and supporting him in his efforts 
to introduce the industry of glass manufacture in India.” [In its vernacular 
columns the paper writes:—Mr, Wagle proposes to open a factory for glass 
manufacture near Nagpur. He intends to approach the Government of India 
for the grant of a free plot of land for erecting the factory and for certain 
concessions for the transport of coal to the factory from the neighbouring 
coal mines. He requires a capital of only one. lakh of rupees for starting 
his factory. We hope Government will favourably consider Mr. Wagle’s 
request, and that native capitalists will come forward to supply him with the 
necessary capital so as to enable him to embark on the venture. | 


Legislation. 


84, The introduction of the Agricultural Banks Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council must be welcomed as an honest 

at sage larry (56) attempt on the part of Government to solve the 
ane... ’ much-vexed problem of agrarian indebtedness. The 
measure promises to ameliorate to some extent the 

miserable plight to which agriculturists have been reduced in the country, and 
in the Bombay Presidency, at any rate, it is expected to mitigate the evil 
results which have attended the odious Land Revenue Act of 1901. The use- 
fulness of the measure, however, must depend largely upon the constitution of 
the proposed village banks, and the amount of control and supervision which 
Government are prepared to exercise over the concerns when started. The 
information, however, that has leaked out in this respect is not very encouraging. 
Government, it is said, do not intend to make more than a nominal contribution 


to the capital required for working these banks. Further, it is not proposed, we 


hear, to advance loans to agriculturists for other than strictly agricultural purposes. 
We are afraid that the scheme will prove a failure if it is really sketched out on 
these lines. It is fruitless to expect that village banks can work successfully with 
the help of private capital and enterprise alone. Why should not Government 
organise village banks in the country on the principles of the great State- 
aided banks of Egypt, which have been so marvellously successful ? 


Education. 


35. We hear that the Director of Public Instruction has in hand a 

| scheme for the revision of the Vernacular Text Books 

A few suggestions to the taught in the primary schools of the Presidency, 
Vernacalar Text Books Com- and that for-carrying it out he has appointed a Com- 
TN ior Opinion (38), 18th mittee with Mr. Covernton at its head. Nothing being 
Oct. known as regards the exact aim and scope of the 
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intended revision, we hope that the Committee will. 


‘of en. will not = an ‘cavtsiasen innovation. The Conualttes 
o in from the outside public as to the lines on which 
shoal proceed in carrying out the work entrusted to it. ‘We have no doubt 

who has already evinced a deep interest in the matter, will 
lave nth undone to meet the wishes of the public. 


N ative States. 


36. The last word in the Maharaja of Benares’ ivory furniture scandal 
has not apparently yet been said. For notwithstand-. 
The Viceroy and the suite ing the inspired letter of the Maharaja, widely cir- 


of ivory furnitore belonging culated among the Press, Mrs. Smeaton has returned 
to the Maharaja of Benares. S ; 


2 _ tothe charge. She claims that though the submissive 
Siri Bavts ee Féas at: pen of the Maharaja has been at Lord Curzon’s 
17th Oct. ; ‘aressdine (92), service and though he has attempted to throw an air 
18th Oct. of doubt on her minor allegations, yet the main 
e.. facts stand, and they are that Lord Curzon in his 
ce : private capacity exchanged presents with a Native Chief, and. that the things 
exchanged were an exquisitely carved suite of ivory furniture—couches, chairs, 
foot-stools on the one hand and a rifle on the other. And Mrs. Smeaton 
‘adds:—‘ It is naturally inconvenient and not a little disconcerting to Lord 
Curzon, who assumes the pose of a reformer and who has been eulogised by the 
Secretary of State as a ruler “ who hunts down evil,’.to have a corner of the 
veil uplifted and the clay feet exposed to the vulgargaze, He has my profound 
commiseration.’” Probably Mrs, Smeaton’s will be the last word on this subject.” 
_ The Shri Saydji Vijay says: Government of India prohibit-: 
ing Government officers from acquiring anything from Native Chiefs by way 
m nen, gift or exchange applies even to the Viceroy. No Viceroy had 
rto‘had any such transaction with any Native Chief. How disgraceful 
that Lord Curzon should break the rule laid down by himself! The Arunodaya 
writes in a similar strain. | 


Soe superficial observer. is apt to think that India is for the Indians, 

But asa matter of fact, not only British India but 

_ Alleged preference shown even the Native States have practically become the 

ee Yosser ~— property of Englishmen, so to speak. Our rulers are 

a . *,.. wine in the habit of telling us that no European can, with- 

oo Arunodaya (92), 18th Uct. out the express permission of Government, either 

a : settle or accept employment in a Native State, and 

that these States, therefore, afford a very wide scope for the display of native 

talent. But one is quite taken aback when one sees how the plums in His 

tag mat the Nizam’s State service are monopolised by Europeans, There are 

__ mot only many European officers, ak.the head of several departments, drawing 

enormous salaries themselves, but they in their turn bestow snug berths under 

sig on their own proteges, whose prospects elsewhere cannot be described to be 

See ie bright. The paper here proceeds to give the names of some European 

— officers in the Nizam’s employ, together with the particulars of their salaries, 

ae concludes :—It would not at all be improper to say that. this is nothing 

mt but robbing the Nizam. But it would be better to wait and see what Lord. 
he on, who cannot but be aware of these facts, has to say on the subject. 


88, “ Inthe course of an article on the Mysore Administration contributed to 
oo a a a _ the Mahratta, a representative: member of the Mysore: 
__. , The Mysore Representative Assembly writes:—On the 5th. October 1903, Sir 
See hae (9), _ Krishna Murti, the Dewan of Mysore, delivered his 
a oe ott Hats ®) age _ annual address to the Representative Assembly .of. the 
Ae tain ek pean of the Maharaja.......... The addressis in many respects a 
most rema em ble pronouncement, age deals with matters of which the interest 
~ mot. oot fi hag the bey State, The address first refers to the nature 
m.devised for the conduct of the administration during the 
ow gel ar J ‘Maharani and to the modified constitution brought into: 
of the ae in — One most — 
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important piece of information contained in this address is in relation to the nature 
and extent of the labours that have fallen to the share of His ilighness the 


‘Maharaja in the conduct of public affairs. During the very first year of His High- 


ness’ assumption of powers, some twenty thousand cases have been disposed of— 
a quantity of work which no administration need be ashamed of accomplishing, 
vecssseee Of this large number of cases disposed of by His Highness’ Government 
the portion actually dealt with by the Maharaja himself amounted to more 
than 900 cases. We are afraid that this quantity of work is likely to prove a 
serious trial to the patience of a youthfulruler; and if it be his unaided labour 
of a single year, it is dangerously calculated to bring about a revulsion of feeling 
from official activities. We are aware that His Highness has at his disposal 
the help and co-operation of a very clever European Private Secretary who has 
gone to Mysore with a reputation for capacity acquired in Bombay ; but unless 
the experiment of native rule is intended to create scope and opportunity for 
the employment of European talent, the less the ruler of a Native State depends 
upon the help and co-operation of an Huropean Private Secretary, the better 
for himself, for his Ministers and for his people........... In the case of Mysore 
the employment of a European Private Secretary on a high salary can scarcely 
be a justifiable charge on the State revenue,........ What strikes us as particu- 
larly absurd is for the Maharaja to be made to have a Private Secretary to assist 
him in transacting official work when the same kind and degree of assistance can 
be secured from his own Dewan........... We are surprised to learn from the 
address that Agricultural Banks, intended to relieve the agricultural classes from 
their chronic indebtedness, have proved a failure.......... It is unfortunately a 
sad truth that the evil of agrarian indebtedness is not capable of being remedied 
altogether solonz asthat evil is associated with the character and habits of a 
people....... .. Weare glad, however, to learn from the address that ‘ the 
agricultural wealth of the State has improved, and that the position of agri- 
culturists has been, on the whole, one of progress. ’......... The one important 
matter in respect of which the action of the Mysore administration is worthy of 
the highest commendation is the sympathy and encouragement which they have 
held out to the Mysore people for their industrial and technical education. The 
address of Sir Krishna Murti dwells at length on this most important branch 
of the responsibilities of a civilized Government to the people under its charge. 
If under the xgis of British rule the scope is extremely narrowed to the rulers 
and administrators of Native States for the achievement of military glory, their 
opportunities of securing the victories of peace are practically unlimited.......... 
There can be no better index of the wisdom and sagacity of His Highness’ 
advisers than the ready attention which they bave bestowed upon the most 
important problem of promoting the industrial education of the people of the 
State. We wish them every success in this laudable attempt.” 


89. “The approaching departure of Mr, H. O. Quin, Agent’ to the 
rae Governor in Kathidwar, will be much regretted 
Mer yw of e’ocie haces throughout the Province. With the office of Agent 
to the Governor in Kathi4- tothe Governor Mr. Quin’s name shall remain ever 
a il associated, as he has been the first officer selected to 
Pi aco ai (9); fill the appointment, and he has discharged the sacred 
trust imposed upon him ina manner that has earned 
him respect and approbation from all classes of people. ....... Mr. Quin’s 
tenure of office has not been disturbed by famine, or outlawry or any such 
notable disorder. The greater portion of his time was taken up with cleaning 
the Augean stable of the Agency. For years past there were no transfers 
in agency appointments, and’men stuck to their posts like leeches. Mr. Quin 
has made the necessary transfers, and generally with very good results. Some 
may have felt that in doing so he was led away by particular persons, but 
such has never been the case. Mr. Quin has scarcely done anything that he 
has not well looked into.......... He has no prejudice against Nagars, otherwise 
why should he have selected a Nagar for the Diwanship of Navanagar? Again, 
why should he have given the Japti Superintendentship to Mr. Vithalrai ? 
Nagar or Bania, Parsee or Mussalman all have been alike to him. He looked 
only to the merits of aspirants to agency appointments and dealt with them 
fairly. ‘he wholesale transfers made by him have had the salutary effect of 
- or I875—7 °° re ha es 
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ing-up cliques in offices; whore such existed........... In away, Mr. Quin 
s done something to check. bribery. and corruption. But he has not been 
-¥ery successful, and the reasons for it are not far to seek. Bribe-taking takes 
place in various ways, and these who resort to it do so in such a cautious 
‘manner-as to prevent detection........... What has endeared Mr. Quin to all 
‘these who have come in contact with him is his kindly accessibility. His strict 
sense of justice and high-mindedness, his anxiety for the welfare of the people 
ofthe province and his administrative ability entitle him to the foremost rank 
ofthose who have presided over the administration of Kaéthidwér. Mr. Quin’s 
relations with the Chiefs and people of Kathiawdr have been of a very cordial 
oharacter, and his high and pure character have earned him their highest 


regard. 


40. “In accordance with a requisition —— in a previous issue of this 
| aper, @ number of leading gentlemen of the Rajkot 
a “nmap snc = Sewn and Civil Station met together on Thussdag 
nd see a wale iit of Mr. last, under the presidentship of Mr. 8S. N. Pandit, 
Quin, Agent to the Governor Barrister-at-Law, for the purpose of holding delibera- 
in Kathiawar, ia ae tions in connection with an evening party to be given 
” > iy amaaueed Times (8), 20th in honour of Mr. Quin, Agent to the Governor in 
Kathiawar, in view of his impending departure from 
Ka&thidwar...... In accordance with a resolution passed by that meeting, a public 
meeting was tobe held here on Sunday last, but somehow it did not come off. 
For some time we imagined that the meeting might have been postponed to some 
future date, but on inquiry we learn that Mr. Quin, hearing that a movement 
was being set on foot in his honour, expressed, of his own accord, his disap- 
proval of the step, and desired the promoters of the movement to abandon the 
/ meeting.......... Now, if this bea fact, we cannot help stating that Mr. Quin 
has shown a spirit of laudable self-denial and sagacity which is rarely to be met 
with in distinguished officials,.......... We cannot help expressing here our 
appreciation of Mr. Quin’s calm and Judicial temperament, his courtesy towards 
those who had the privilege of coming in contact with him, and above all, his 
atient and careful consideration of every important question, whether political, 
judicial or otherwise, that came up before him.” 


41. ‘The Bombay Government has refused to interfere in the Rajopadhye 

| case. Our readers fully know how innocent has been 

.. Lhe Vedokta movement at the victim in the present. affair, how arbitrary have 

ig ct gy 40). Qlet Oct, Lee His Highness’ demands on Shrimant Appasaheb 
Eng. olla A), 418 * Rajopadhye’s conscience and how respectful has been 

| the latter’s reply. He prayed to be judged before being 
condemned, he expressed his scruples as to how he could accede to the wishes of 

_ the._Maharaja in the Vedokta matter in defiance of the whole Brahmin com- 
munity and run the risk of losing caste. He submitted that opinions from 
various religious authorities and holy places should be invited before the intro- 

a duction of the Vedokta ritual in the performance of daily and occasional rites 
—— and.ceremonies. Last though not least, he besought that if unfortunately His 
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out, no adverse decision was expected by the people with the ‘Honourable 
Mr. Fulton as Judicial Member and with: Sir J. Monteath in the gubernatorial 
seat, having such . length.of service and experience and knowledge ‘of Indian 
traditions and customs to his credit.. But we firmly believe all the law, all the 
justice and all the right in the case had to give way before the all-absorbing 
consideration of political expediency: We cannot explain this failure. of 
justice at the hands of the Bombay Government on any other ground ......... 
It must.have been represented in the poor Rajopadhye’s case that he is at the 
head of a Brahmin conspiracy with wires pulled from behind by people obnox- 
ious at the present unfortunate moment to the Bombay Government, and that 
if this tall poppy were not cut off, the weeds would grow wild and render the 
growth of the Kolhapur State a very difficult thing and peaceful rule under 
the present Maharaja an impossibility. On the other hand, we ask what 
attempts—what adequate attempts—have been made by the people to remove 
the wrong impression from the mind of the Bombay Government and to 
clearly point out that contentment and happiness under His Highness’ rule would 
be an impossibility if he is encouraged in his present attitute towards a whole 
community. Well, the time is not gone. British justice is sure to vindicate 
itself, The Bombay Government may see reason yet to modify, if not 
completely alter, their decision. Failing this, with the strong personality of 
Lord Curzon at the helm of Indian affairs, the people may hope to have justice 
rendered to the cause. ‘The higher one rises, the purer is the atmosphere.......... 
It is a mistake to suppose that the cause is only a Brahmin cause. It is the 
cause of all the subjects of Kolhapur, The Vedokta seems to be a means 
to an end, a property-grabbing machine and not a sincere religious unction to a 
pious soul.” [In its vernacular columns the paper makes similar com- 
ments. | 


42. A correspondent writes to the Uahrdtta :—“ The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
' has resumed lands, villages and cash allowances of 
taste hse cat Brahmins, including ee of the Shankaracharya, 
the total annual income or amount of which is said to be about Rs. 50,000. 
The reason assigned for these resumptions is said to be that the Brahmins do 
not perform the rituals of the Marathas according to the Vedic mantras, though 
this idea never occurred to the predecessors of the Maharaja. It is a pity that 
such oceurrences should take place when the Indians ought to be united for 
their own regeneration, and that they should disturb the peaceful relations 
subsisting between the different communities. What the Maharaja wishes 
is contrary to the custom in vogue, The Brahmins say that if they were 
to perform the rituals contrary to the custom in vogue and the Suhastras, 
they would be outcasted by the members of the community residing outside 
Kolhapur. The best solution of the question would be to refer the ques- 
tion to the Pandits of Benares and tothe great Shankaracharya of Shringire 
Math and follow their opinion. The Maharaja’s counsellors must remember 
that after the Mutiny the British Government resolved to continue the Native 
States with a view that the minds of the people may not be disaffected. It 
was not the disaffection of a few fortunate personages that the British states- 
men cared about, but of the people in general. It is said that Lord Mayo, one of 
the noble-minded Viceroys of India, once declared, as the policy of the British 
Government, that the Government wouid protect the Native States, but that 
they would see whether the rulers thereof properly ruled their subjects. It is 
natural that when the British Government protects the Native States and does not 
allow the subjects tu take remedies for the redress of their grievances as they did 
in days gone by, they must see that the people do not suffer wrongs unduly. 
An instance recently occurred at Jdar. Sir Pratapsing, the new Maharaja of 
Idar, resumed several inams and allowances. The cry of those affected by the 
resumptions was brought to the notice of the Bombay Government by the 
Political) Agent, they say, and the Maharaja gave redress to the people 
at the sound advice of the Government. The Koibipur Brahmins and other 
Hindus should submit their grievances ina proper form to the Maharaja and 
keep up the agitation. The expression of opinion by the members of the com- 
munity residing outside Kolh4pur would induce the Darbar to view the matter 
in a proper light. It isnot desirable for the Darbar that a large community 
should be kept discontented.” : Bet ie 
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y of all positions of power and authority which the Nagar 
| cater: ‘ta- Jundgadh has led to a frightful 
maladministration of the ‘affairs of the State. We 
lt content ourselves with citing only two or 
‘three instances of the prevailing mismanagement, | 


: There are forty villages in the State, the revenue 

x Be cous wee) WIT). whereof is appropriated for the use of HisHigh- 
>". mess: the Nawab and other members of the ruling family. The manage- 
_ ~~ ment of these 40 villages has been entrusted to one Amarji Anandji, a relation 
‘ ‘Mr. Purushottam Sundarrai Zala, late Nai) Diwan. There is reason to sus- 


ae pect that Vazir Baha-ud-din misappropriatés the revenue of these villages. A 
ee searching inqgairy into the matter is sure to lead to sensational exposures. 

ive The revenue derived from certain Girasia villages managed by one Khoja 
as Cassum Ismail on behalf of Vazir Baha-ud-din is also said to have been similarly 
oe misappropriated. The present juncture is very opportune for appointing an 

Be, independent Commission to enquire into the management of these villages, for so 
long as Mr. Purushottam Zala was in office, it would have been futile to expect 
witnesses to come forward and tender evidence independently. Enquiry also 
needs to be made into the rumoured misappropriation by Vazir Baha-ud-din 
ofa portion of the State jewellery worth 25 lakhs of rupees on the occasion of 
the sudden demise of the late Nawab Bahadurkhanji. 


7. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


a 44, The Ahmedabad Boge scarey of the ry wae agen writes :— 
a . r. Maganlal Chakubhai has filed a complaint in the 
a, Ming nym * wig obey a First Class Magistrate’s Court at Ahmedabad, charg- 
| mo, garde Weak ree ae Mr, mpm Kirparam, eer stages 
7 CLE sick eae cer, and the Deputy Manager, Viramgdm, wit 
a. aah Omnene. vem bape offences under Sections i686, 167 and 409 of the Indian 
a yninal offences. _ Penal Code. [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj 
a | _ Akhbir-i-Soudégar (55), Vartamdn publish a similar report, in which Mr. 
_— baie can sega marge me Bhimbhai is said to have been charged with irregu- 
ae 8) (77) 20th Oct. _sésdarities in the management of tdlukdari estates, and 
ie | with entering false figures in papers relating to appli- 
a . ations for execution of decrees, | 


> +, * ~ 45, A District Conference will, as previously intimated by us, assemble 
Se eee Se ieedl’ Disisia Oonfer- at Dharwar on the 24th instant. Delegates are to be 
Pte nce and District Social elected to attend the Conference. The election of 
ae _ Oonference at Dhirwar. delegates to represent the town of Dharwar will take 
a | og genera roe loth place on Sunday next. Elections in the talukas will, 
HRB}, 18th Oct. form- ‘it is hoped, be held atan early date and lists of the 
Bg co aR delegates elected forwarded to Dharwar. The present 
> ~—~—~'.-:«OGonference being the first of its kind, its programme is not likely to be elaborate. | 
>» ~~» *PPhe Indian Social Reformer writes :—“ We understand that friends of social 
reform in Dharwar have decided to hold a District Social Conference on the 
ee instant. Mr, N. M. Samarth has been asked to preside. The subjects 
-  +that will be taken up most probably are—The formation of a District Reform 
_  MMssociation’; the elevation of low classes ; fusion of sub-castes ; female education ; 
‘amequal marriages ; and widow re-marriages.’’] 


M. A. BAIG, 
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CONFIDENTIAL. |} 
{No, 44 oF 1903, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 

Send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 

' appears.to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDBNOY 


For the Week ending S8ist October 1903. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1903.) 
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‘No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | _— 
ENGLISH. 
1 { Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ¥ so 240 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... | Daily ... — «»., Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay ... ..| Monthly «. — ...; Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .-| Hyderabad __...| Weekly ... eee — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil) ; 550 
‘ie 
6 | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... eet Oe ae ...| dohn Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... «| 1,000 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... | Doe 4. «| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brdhman ; 36 si 5CO 
7 | Karéchi Chronicle ...,| Karachi .. a tae | “aaaeer "i Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —,,. 400 
8 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... see] DALY «ave ..., Prataépraéi | Udeshankar, ' B.A. ; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahrdtta ... oe | OO Gai ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 
10 | Oriental Review ... wes} Bombay eee ae > pe ...| RK. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 aii oes hne 400 
11 | Phenix ... iit .e.| Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 eee 400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... seo] Dally «see .- | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 vom ae si 500 
and Military Gazette. 
13 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... —_...| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..]| 1,000 
14 | Sind Gazette .- | Kardchi...  ...| Bi-weekly ...)M.DeP. Webb .. 0. ac, wedi 500 
15 | Sind Times gee 2 a +o a ae ee -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 200 
16 | Voice of India ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ....Behr&mji Merwdnji Malabari; Parsi ; 513} 1,800 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... ...| Narotamdaés Pranjiwand4és Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | DeshabhaktX  ... ...| Daroda ... oo) eer ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlél Des4i; Hindu (N&gar} 1,300 
| Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujarati ... ee ...| Bombay... ro eee ..|_ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti] 4,000 
: ) Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitri... ...| surat... a are ..-| Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 44 oe ‘on 600 
91 | Gujarét Punch ... w.| Ahmedabad «0, Do. os ---| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 vol 600 
32 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ro ee | »-| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 ae 800 
99 | Jém-e-Jamshed .. oe: ee we] Daily — oe ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 3 3,000 
24 Kaiser-i-Hind ... ae oon o»-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___., oes 2,900 
25 | Kathidwdér News... ...| HAjkot .,. ...| Bi-weekly -»-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... one - 
26 | Kithidwdr Times a ae ad? i. ...| Bholanath Vishwan&th; Hindu (Andich 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. | 
°o” |PrajaBandhu ...  ...| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly ... 7 ype Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh- 
man); 34. 
28 | Rast Goftar, ph ...| Bombay vee] DO. ove .»» Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pdrsi; 52 ... pb 
on [Geta Vekta «ai Doe sexe] Bertnightly © Kesbaviél Harivitbaldés; Bindu (ShrimAl 
| grt ia) ; 97, | 
30 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ...| Baroda ... .».| Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 oul 
$1 |Surys Prakésh ... ..|Surat ...  ...| Do. .« sof Umedram Nagindas Déy&bhéi; Hindu| 
(Rania) ; 25. : | 
: AnGLo-MaRATHI. ) 
| Deen Mitrs ... ~—sa.| Bombay... «| Weekly w. «| Sadatahiv  Vishvanéth © MaySdev ; Hin 
* oy | Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 27. re iu 
83 ‘| Dnyén Chakshu ... .,.) Poona ... | Do. oe “ ooo W&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Desh 
Te Kak | | #Brébman); 58" = 
| | | br ae 
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 Teataoahort ‘ Ri 
ation, | Where Published.| Eaton. Name, caste and age of Editor, en 
+s aM ee aT o- | asdpres 
Bombay... eee Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. ze E. Abbott eee S 88 me 625 
Poona ... cir POs. . esa ..| Hari Nar4yan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman); 36 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Ladu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager bein ing Damodar Sfvl4r4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Kolh&pur ...| Weekly ... ...| S@vl4ram .Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 2,000 
(Martha) ; 29. 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly, _..,| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brdhman) ; 32. 
...| Satara... ...| Weekly ... .... Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhdda 600 
Brahman) ; 32. 
-o+| Koth4par ° ee BA kan ...| Vindyak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman) ; 34. 
.-.| Baroda ... ca ee. bie .... Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 
40. 
+» | Bombay... Se geek mh — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
...| Poona .., ee oe .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
ANnGLo-PorTucurss. ‘f 
O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... eee 900 
| Exouist, PoRTUGUESE 
AnD Concan M, 
‘O Bombsense .. ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly... _...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 cies ie 
AneLo-Snivt. e 
Al-Haq ... ‘ise ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly am O) En Lie .—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,160 
. Pleader ; 27. 
(3) Sindhi — Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
t Mubammadan ; 36. 
ee amare b iz derabad Do. .» _ ...| Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 ...|- 600 
bebe oS ieee -..| Sukkur (Sind)...) Do... -».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
Bombay... Se ken ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadar ; 29. 
| 
...| Weekly ... ...| RAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
...| Weekly ... ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 , 
ci eee ...| Anndji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnay Br&hman) ; 41. 
uc i ticles ... Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
nastha Bréhman) ; 27. 
ae 
oe] MOERDAY Ss. ccc] Dally... one 7 Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
“Eee Se | ee _ Nan4bh4i Ratanji ‘Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 47 .s.| - 2,800 
+e : an ) 
| ce ova Kaikhosru a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ;| 4,000 2 
P4rsi ; 34 "00 | 


Mebashankas Lallubbal Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati! 


oon 1253—2 
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No. Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, rt 
Gusariti—continued. | : 
60 | Din Mani... see .»+| Broach ... .«.| Weekly ... ne “ore Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 25. 
61 | Fursad ... ove -»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Ka4br4ji; Parsi ; 44... ne 600 
| 
62 |GapSup ... ove coo] DO. ies .-| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzbain; Pdrsi;27 ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu ies ..| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ce .. | Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain pest ove ae | -»+| Weekly ... = ee or apg Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
| ania); 30. : 
65 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma 7 Bombay ... vil Oe al ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 eee} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaméan ... ..| Kaira... BR pes ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. © 
67 | KAthid4dwddno Himfyati .... Ahmedabad ...| Do... ood @ re Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
44, 
68 | Mahi KA4ntha Gazette ...; Sadra ... j Oi. ete ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia|) ... 
Brthman); 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... vee Navs@ri .. inl: Be ea ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 oe ‘ei 800 
70 | Nure Elam cee eee ! Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi ; 37 4d 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... .., Ahmedabad. Fortnightly ---| Gatdlal $Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
| Shravak Bania) ; 35. | 
72 | Praja Mitra ces +24] Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«e| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
73 =| Praja Pokar eee = Surat... ...| Weekly ... wal Hormasyji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... se cad 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... coat ae” ea rv *tenta) gman Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37, 
75 | Punch Dand _ ooo} DOs, » ges =a! ee ..., Jamndda@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
: 42, 
76 | Samsher Bahddur... -| Abmedabad ...| Do. ces oe “Sania)s Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
nia) ; 61. 
77 | Sdénj Vartamén ... ...| Bombay ... cco] Daily — ooe | Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,500 
| | (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi;/ 
Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 |Sind Vartam4n ... see] Kar4chi ... ...| Weekly ... veel Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... oes ek aS Oe ...| Monthly -++| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 |Surat Akhbar... ah PR a ...| Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 48... sii 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha <i a ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
35. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... eR eS ee eee --/ Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. | 
HInDtI. 
88 | Pandit... one re “i Weekly on ---| Govindrao Gangd4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
 -jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 30. 
84 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... soul: ao ...| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
KANABESE. 
Digvijaya ... ji re.| Gadag ... .-.| Weekly ... .-| Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
” — | : (Devang, yee ma. pa 36. 
86 | Hubli Patra wwe ..| Hubli... soe} Doe 44. cos} Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
87 | Karndtak Vritta .. ...| Dharwar --| Do ~ ...  ...{/(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| { (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndcharya BalAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. | 
88 | Lok& Bandhu es. cool Oe. aoe st oh -..| Gururgéo. Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
: ses (Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
s9 | Loka Mitra 2 Jeo: eee oe. Fu. ...| @undo Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| wr). Brahman) ; 27. 
90 Rajahansa oe eee ee Dharwar eco DO eee ai Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar - 
| héda Brahman); 40. 
gl Ragik Ranjini see eee Gadag eee ees Do, eee eee Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja 
. Br@hman) ; 40. | 
: | 
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Vishnu ‘Rémchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman); 59. 

Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
40. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Abéji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao S4heb Antdji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Br&hman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 88. 

Shridhar Vaman S&thaye; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 39. 

K4shinath Bahir4v Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
péwan Brahman); 50. | 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 39. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Parénjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahmen; 44, 

Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 48. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Braéhman); 46. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. 
Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
— Bréhman) ; 52. 

mkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 

Brahman); 26. 


Pandurang B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 
38. 
K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Braéhman) ; 42. 
Do. do. eee 
Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 
Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. 
Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
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180 
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100 
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Maritui—continued. 


128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ..-| Vadgaon ...| Weekly «+» oe “oie a Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bré4hman 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... ot a <e ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 


Brahman) ; 38. x 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... »s.| DATBL — eve -ee| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 . 75 : 
131 | Pratod ..... ane .-.| Isl4mpur .»»| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 

(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


182 Réghav Bhushan... oo:| SOOM. oes eo} Dow coe ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra ae ...| Malegaon jah we a ee — Hirfchand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 

134 | Satya Sadan 200 ...| Alibag ... soe DO. ase ee | eden 


135 | Satyi Shodhak ... .»-| Ratnagiri a ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 


| Brahman) ; 67. ° 
186 | Shahu Vijay née a. 2a cn eee tepll Vie Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29 
137 | Shold4pur Samachar »s.| Sholapur a. a oe ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémati) ; 44 iat 375 


138 | Shrigonda Vritta... _...| Shrigonda ne ee ae — Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
189 | Shri Shahu see ccc] ALATA cee at ak. ei ape + vi Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bréh- 100 
man 2 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... — os: “ao me See ie Vishnu Naréyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant... ie ooo] ATA coe wer: TA on we| Mahddev DAmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brehman) ; 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... ses oo} Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 400 
| Brahman); 36. 
143 | Sudhakar ... 2a | Pen ne — ie Pee wee} NAara&yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400. 

Bréhman) ; 43 ; 43. 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oo. “~~ oe ee ...| Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartddarsh ia wee Malvan ... a De = on — App4ji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
...| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Breéhman) ; 48. 
147 | Vidyarthi ... ra woo} Nandurbar oe gee ae _..| Saddshiv V4man Marthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 

Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar 2 Bombay ... ---| Monthly... soot 4a2 Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ... iii 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 

Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 

149 | Vrittasdr 4. see =a. | Wi vee = nee] Weekly... —...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha ..  ...{Sdtdra so ...| Do. eee ee Laxman V4man Khat4vkér; Hindu (Deshasth 100 | 
Brahman); 38. 
es ...| Nana DAd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 


146 Vidya Vilas eee eee Kolhapur ee m Do. 269 


151 Vyap4ri eee eee ee Poona cee eee Do. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkhéh Sind ... .,.| Karachi... —...! Weekly... «..| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 ...] 500 a 


163 | Muin-ul-Islam_... w:| Do. ... «| Do.  ... — ooe| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar eee — oa: oe ee) ...| Khanchand. Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 


155.| Sookree ___... ose mt le ee ot i ...| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
URpv. 


156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ..| Bombay ...| Monthly a Mehonel Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 ot. 
ieee unni); 32, Bef. 

157 | Akhb4r Aftab Gagzette ....) Do. ... ....| Weekly... © ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 E 
ae Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 

158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... >| Do. ooo. .| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid verre | 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 


Tees. «lo! Cl hl pie yas a 
160 | Sultén-ul- Akhbar ve] Do. cos eee] Daily ws ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 400 3 

es | Muhammadan ; 49. ace oo 
161 |Tejarati Gazette ... = i) aaa .«»| Monthly... Se rae — . 


MaARa’THI AND Ka‘/NARESE. 


162 | Chandrika... ... | Bagalkot ws] Weekly .. see} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 oo 
| , | Br&hman, Smarta) ; 30. a 
168 Siddheshvar “oe a. wae Ga oe ee sirachcian Shivaji Powér ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 126 oo 
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«>| Krishnarao Trimbakrao RAjurkar; Hindu 150 
(Brahman); 35. 


bes — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 850 


ae) tis } woo, Weekly ... »«| Ne@ra@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Br@hman),. | 


ate es +o} DOmbay... | Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ‘ia itil 700 


The: _of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
tinted in brackets after the name. 


ea? 


de. ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
; f the b y Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


is left out, and the short a(S] = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


followed, except that when the short a‘ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well- known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
riet: ) are ‘not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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11 
Politics and the Public Adminiatration. 


_ 1, How the spread of technical education tends to increase the natural 
Alleged contrast between prosperity of a country is well illustrated by the 


the industrial condition of history of the progress of Germany’s trade during the > 


India and Germany. last three decades. During that period the German 


= derable cost to itself, but the wisdom of pursuing the 
policy is seen from the fact that Germany at the present day reaps an annual 
profit of 50 millions sterling from the dyeing industry alone. The present decline 
of Indian arts and industries and the wide contrast between the conditions of 
trade in Germany and India cannot fail to strike those who remember how 
there is a steady increase in the imports of manufactured products into India, 
while indigenous artisans are being gradually thrown out of employment. 
The German Government aims at making its subjects prosperous and self- 
dependent. ‘The natives of this country, on the other hand, cannot aspire to 


become either statesmen or warriors or even artisans, They must be content 
to be faithful helots or serfs. 


2. It has been announced that Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey 
intend visiting India with a view to reconciling the. 
Boer prisoners at Ahmednagar to take the oath of 
allegiance to British rule. Whether the Generals 
have been requested by their countrymen to do so in 


Comments on the ap- 
proaching visit of Boer 
Generals to India. 

Kal (110), 30th Oct. 


order to save the unfortunate prisoners from the’. 
terribly hot climate of Ahmednagar, or whether they have undertaken the’: 


Moda Vritta (119), 26th Government encouraged technical education at a consi- | 


journey for fear that the prisoners might be deported to the United States and.: 


made to labour under extreme hardship there it is difficult to say. At any rate, 
the Boers have had full experience of the tenderness of an Englishman’s heart 


and past experience in this respect must have induced the Boer Generals to visit — 


India, But how will the Boer Generals try to reconcile their fellow-countrymen 
to British rule? Will they ask them to follow their own example and accept 
serfdom in meekness? And what will the Boer prisoners think of their Generals 


who once led them to fight, but who have latterly made over their fatherland to . 


the British ? The state of a Boer’s mind is beyond the conception of an Indian. 
When these same Generals made a tour through Europe, people showed an 
intense desire to see them and to listen to them, The Indians with their mild 
temperament will have no curiosity to hear the experiences of the Boer Generals, 
but the latter can very well take lessons from the former in the art of subser- 
viency and slavery. 


3. “Lord Curzon’s many Commissions have been ushered with so loud a 
fanfaronade that it is not surprising to find them 


Alleged intention of the 
Government of India to with- 
hold the publication of the 
Police Commission’s Report. 

Kaiser-t-Hind (24), 25:h 


either coming to grief or recommending precious little 
by way of salutary reform which the public could 
accept with a fair degree of satisfaction.......... Of 
course, the Irrigation Commission is the solitary 


Oct., Eng. cols. ; Sumarth (40), 
_ 28th Oct. 


exception. But who is unaware of the fate of the 
Report of the Universities Commission? We have not 
yet heard the last ofit. They say they are still incubating on it. The witches of | 
the Legislative Department are closeted in their secret cavern, with their cauldron, | 
singing to the tune of ‘ Boil and bubble.’ What the cauldron will eventually | 
bring forth when the witches are tired of repeating their incantations we 
cannot teil, Meanwhile, the Allahabad panjandrum is trying to play the 
oracle after the manner of Delphi. . It has lately given out in terms which may 
or may not be believed that the Report of the Police Commission is doomed 
not to see the light of day! Assuming that the Pioneer is not the subject. 
of a cruel hoax—for we must yet hesitate to place credence in the statement it 
has given out—may we inquire what may be the reason of so extraordinary an 
action on the part of the responsible authorities ? What change has come over 
the spirit of the dream of the Commission-mongering Government of Lord 
Curzon? Is it that the report is jejune and devoid of all merit? Is it barren: 
of any solid recommendations which the public may approve? Or is it that 
the Government blushes to-hold to the public gaze the work of its own chosen 
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". men? If not, what may be the other reasons? Oan we guess the very op- 
‘posite P we entitled to surmise that the report is drastic in its con- 

i the 6nitire Police system of India? Or is it that the recommenda- 
“eure Buch @ rotten system, are of so radical a nature that the Govern- 
appalled ‘and reluctant ‘to face the consequences of the publication of 

such recommendations? Whatever the true reason may be, the constitutional 
question arises whether the Government is justified in withholding the 
repo , In the whole range of our experience we have not known of any similar 
wot On the part of the Government of India. It may be that departmental in- 
yuiries Of 4 troublesome character have been hushed up. It may be that ugly and 
meorivenient reports on men and measures in camera have been stifled. It may 
be that offe: m8 State officials have been screened and their offences condoned 
without the public knowing anything of the matter. Such things have happened. 
But we have never known that a whole report, and that of a Commission publicly 
instituted, which has gone the round of the country, summoned witnesses and 
recorded evidence in coram populo, has been burked, ard that without offering any 
reason to the inquiring public. If reports in future are thus to be relegated to the 
limbo of oblivion, what mes of the free character of the Indian Government ?: 
he Are we coming to the days of despotism pure and unalloyed ? It is indeed a most 
a serious step the Government bas taken. We still hesitate to place implicit 
a. reliance on the news given out by the Pioneer. Can it be that this is one of 
thelatest baloons which the Indian Government have sought to float in the air 
with the aid of our contemporary to discover what may be the depth of Indian 
and sentiment in the matter? Can it be that Lord Curzon is burning 
to,wipe off the score in connection with the University Report and tell the 
world later on, by publishing the Police Commission Report, that the Indian 
public and the Press are too gullible ? Let us watch and wait awhile before more 
Se | could be said on this latest move of the astute Lord Curzon.” [The Samarth 
ae ‘ nd some other papers of the week write in a somewhat similar strain. | 
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4, ‘We rejoice to note that no serious intention is being entertained by 

‘Tbtrive-Tomihed (23), 28th the Government of India to withhold the publication 

Oct., ‘Bng.‘cule. . of the Report of the Police Commission. It is stated 

ats that the Report will be published after the proposals 

of the Indian Government have been received and considered by the Secretary 

an of State, This isasit should be. Nothing could have been so disappoint- 
i ing to the public as the suppression of this very important Report, and we can 
well imagine. in what light the action of the Government would have been 
‘interpreted had it been so ill-advised as to refuse to give publicity to the docu- 
“ment. Whatever may be the views of the Commission and whatever the deci- 
sion of the Government thereon, there would be absolutely no justification for 
the Government to keep the public in the dark as to the Commission’s recom- 

> ppomgataan Some newspapers have already spoken their mind upon the subject, 
ne cannot but think that had this timely intimation not been received, a 
strong and vehement protest would have gone forth from all parts of the 


eduntry against such a proceeding.”’ 


5. “To be a hero to one’s valet is considered a rare achievement: rarer 
’ | must it be for a valet to be a hero to his master. A 
Private Secretary is notin quite hopeless a position, 
but his self-effacement confines him tothe sublime 
eC Weagmrags cg s region of historic consciousness. The exchange of 
~~ oVetce of India (16),31st gomplimenis between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Pe Wea Mody es _ his Private Secretary at the farewell dinner at Simla 
‘in. doubt as to which of the two bas been more successful in his own 
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migaty and fateful wheel of the Empire, trying to buzz as little as possible 
and never to sting. It is believed that a Private Secretary is sometimes more 
than this: he is the very wheel within the watch—if you wind him, the hands of 
his Chief move ostentatiously on the dial. Sir Walter Lawrence leaves India, to- 
day, the poorer for having accompanied Lord Curzon to this country from his 
congenial and keenly appreciated work at home, ~He had already put in over 
sixteen years’ service, and the five years now added would have qualified him 
for pension but for some technical difficulty in the way. Sothe man who has 
earned much more than a provision for life has to begin life once more. In order 
to be near his family, Sir Walter prefers earning his bread at home to availing 
himself of very handsome offers of political employment out here. Lord Curzon’s 
choice of his Private Secretary five years ago was recognised as a stroke of genius, 
and those who knew Sir Walter felt at the time that there was the prospect of 
good work being done for India. And as the Viceroy’s alter ego all these 
years Sir Walter Lawrence has more than answered this expectation of the well- 
informed. It is scarcely time yet to estimate the extent and value of the services 
rendered by the retiring Private Secretary, who was accessible to all and always 
stood up for the weak as against the strong.”’ 


6. ‘The Viceroy has crowned another of the milestones which mark the 
progress of his Indian administration with roses of 
Reduction in inland tele- yeal fragrance. The reduction of the tariff of tele- 


ee: oer graph messages is a boon to thousands, and is a fitting 
(6), 25th a continuation of the beneficent policy inaugurated by 


the reduction of the salt tax and the raising of the 
taxable limit in the case of the income tax. These reforms go to the very root 
of national well-being, and His Excellency and his advisers are entitled to the 
gratitude of the people for them.” 


= 


i. ‘The proposed reduction in the rates of inland telegraph messages 
is no doubt welcome. We, however, cannot say that 
the Government has really conferred what may be 
called a ‘boon.’ A boon it has undoubtedly been to 
the Press. The reduction in the cost of press messages and the other facilities . 
offered are all that could be wished. So far we are grateful........... To the 
general public, however, especially the mercantile community, the concessions 
given are only of a very limited character.......... Government have failed to 
respond to the general wish that the rates should be reduced by one-half without 
any limitations and conditions which accompany the proposed concessions, For 
instance, it now costs a rupee to send an ordinary message of eight words. And, 
under the new tariff, itwill still cost a rupee whether the words are eight or 
sixteen. Does the Government think that the traffic in this class of messages 
will thus be stimulated? We think not. For, to every nine persons who may 
send a message of eight words there will be only one who will send one of 
sixteen. ‘To the nine persons the reduced tariff will be no encouragement 
whatever. If, however, the Government would fix a tariff of only eight annas 
for eight words, the encouragement to public telegraphing would be enormous, 
This goes without saying. Similarly with deferred messages. hen why this 
halting concession? Why this three-fold division of deferred, ordinary and 
urgent messages? Why not have the latter two classes only ? And why should 
not the first class be charged at the rate of an anna per word all round irrespec- 
tive of the number of words and the second at the rate of two annas per word ? 
Such a reduction would be a substantial ‘boon’ indeed, but the present reduc- 
tion is neither here nor there, and we for one should appeal to Government to 
adopt once for all popular rates which will immensely stimulate telegraphic 
corresponderce and bring ample grist to the State mill. It is not yet too late 
to respond to the popular wish.” 


8. “The Government of India has been at lagt pleased to make a reduc- 

tion in the inland telegraph rates, giving thereby 

Rast Goftdr (2), 2sthct» some relief to the public and the J’ress.......... It 

ogy seen tones eee la © Will be admitted that Government have made very 

— "substantial reductions, on the whole, in the present 

tariff. The introducticn of a four-anna telegram will be especially, appreciated 
— con 13899—4 


Katser-t-Hind (24), 25th 
Oct., Eng. cols. 


dis certain to bring the use of the sehogtnph within the reach of afar wider 
ASS than has hitherto taken advantage of it. The abolition of the free address, 


however, will cause some inconvenience to the general public.” [The Gujardt 
Mitre makes similar comments. } 


Se 9. « The introduction of the new five-rupee note for circulation all over 
a ot India will be hailed with general satisfaction.......... 
Bee AS ¥ _, The five-rupee ar (55) If the same concession were extended to all currency 
ie 26th Oct., Eng. nog ’ notes it would be a real boon conferred upon the 
ies people. Itis indeed a great hardship that the notes 
; of higher value cannot be cashed without let or hindrance all over British 
; India ; and this very naturally raises the important question why this strange 
anomaly should be allowed to exist when the whole country is under ‘One 
sseseeees. Lt may be that the Provincial governments are unwilling to 
surrender their hold on the notes circulating within their respective admini- 
strations, but the people do not understand these knotty points of provincial and 
imperial finance; all that they want to know is why the notes bearing the 
Sirkar’s genuine signature which faithfully promise to ‘ pay on demand ’ their 
full value should be rejected when tendered in the ordinary course of business 
‘transactions in the bazaar and elsewhere. This was forcibly illustrated at the 
‘Paper Currency Office when a batch of wild looking Pathans from Somaliland 
ted for encashment a bundle of large notes. The clerk on examining the 
notés found that they did not belong to the Bombay circle and informed the men 
that they could not be accepted. On hearing this the men were almost dumb- 
foundered and‘ characterised the whole job as bahut zoolum, for they could 
scarcely believe that the Sirkar who gave them their pay in these particular notes 
when they left their service in Somaliland should now in Bombay refuse to cash 
them. They left the place with some unmentionable imprecations, and the news 
will, in course of time, travel back to their motherland as to how much faith can 
“be placed in the Sirkar’s notes in India. The ahove is the ordinary experience 
of strangers in the country, but the feelings on this sore point of those who are 
permanent residents in the country can better be imagined than described.” 


10. The octopus of the Military Department in India seems to suffer from 
, ent sanctioned 4 Serious attack of dropsy. Its thirst for increased 
tho Recretary of State for €XPenditure is daily growing more and more insatiable. 
India in the pay and prospects It was only the other day that the Home Government 
of officers in the Indian Medi- in England increased the pay of the British soldier in 
cal Service. 21). oxy, Lndia with a view to meet Imperial needs. Now it is 
petite Hind (24), “oth the turn of the Medical Officers in the Indian army, 
; and we find that the Secretary of State for India has 
be janctioned a scheme for improving their pay and prospects. Lucky officers 
th? The vigorous agitation initiated by the late Dr. Bahadurji about ten 
ars ago for improving the prospects of native Assistant Surgeons has not yet 
e any fruit, while here we fiud that by a mere stroke of the pen, the pros- 
pects of European Medical Officers are ameliorated beyond their most sanguine 
j sweet 


11. It is curious to note that in spite of a reduction in duty, salt should 

: at present sell much dearer than it did before. 

a | The Government of India When the duty stood as high as 2} rupees per 
—— 18 anne rise in the ~maund, the price of salt was only 24 annas per paili. 
Pie i PR Gujardts (19), 26th Oct. Government have reduced the duty to 2 rupees per 
| ay ‘age maund, but strange to say salt cannot now be had 
eed less than 4 annas per paili, Such a state of things is really disappoint- 
zy and shows how delusive were the hopes excited in the public mind 
‘when the reduction .in the salt duty was announced by the Government of 
Taal, To the consumer it is the same as if the Government had enhanced the 
Me Lees of reducing it. No doubt, the explanation given by Government 
ee, oo a . ae in the price of salt is that large quantities of salt in salt-pans were 
i. ogy “i peo’ se unseasonable rains during the year. However that 
it -was ae the duty of Government to have taken steps in good 
make vinaisy't im the supply of: salt so as to prevent an un- 
2 nle e rise ie in it ‘price, As it is; @ patbilic will hesitate to admit that 
| Fin ‘Ba ‘a boon ‘to the masses. 
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12. A correspondent writes tothe Kesaré :—Among the curious misconcep- 
tions which are widely prevalent about the character 

Was the conception of of poetic literature in Marathi, I shall notice and 
porwr Abe cpalll od the endeavour to dispel one to-day. It is alleged that 
" feoerd (114) oTth Oct. Marathi poets had no conception of nationality and 
that their writings are devoid of patriotic fervour. 

The allegation is totally unfounded and bespeaks utter ignorance of the writings 
of Marathi poets. To acareful student indications, however, are not wanting 
in the realm of Marathi poetry that the patriotic impulse was strong among 
the Marathi poets and that it found vent now and then in their writings. 
Many of them took pride in their nationa! language, national religion and even 
national rule. Several of them made it a point to write their works in the 
Marathi language ; others praised the champions of national freedom and 
bewailed the miseries of alien rule. The iniquities of foreign rulers excited 
their indignation and they gloried in heroes like Shivaji and in the achieve- 
ments of Maratha statesmen like Nana Fadnavis. There was mutual sympathy 
between bards and heroes and many are the Maratha ballads which preserve 
untarnished the memory of many a deed of valour and patriotism. ‘The trai- 
tors to the cause of the country were denounced in no measured terms and 
the establishment of the supremacy of the British after the downfall of the 
Peshwas was deeply regretted. The inability of the British to meet the 
Marathas in the field as well as their ultimate success over the latter 
roused passionate indignation in the breast of a Marathi poet named Prabhakar. 
Who can say after these illustrations that the fire of patriotism burned low in 


the Maratha breast or that the conception of nationality is wanting in the 
writings of Marathi poets ? 


13. Efforts made by foreigners such as the Macedonians or the Japanese 


to throw off the fetters of alien subjection and to 

gh Rened vend  seene Mr preserve the integrity and independence of their 
Kél (110), 56th Oct. country respectively are apt to fire the ambition of 
Indians and to raise in their minds thoughts of avquir- 


ing distinction for themselves in the field of arms or commerce or diplomacy. 


But these are mere idle fancies, because situated as the Indians are at present 
there is no scope whatsoever for their aspirations in any direction. It cannot 
be said, however, that they are an effete and degenerate race and as such 
incapable of distinguishing themselves as soldiers, merchants or statesmen. 
Only a century ago, we were quite able to hold our own in any depart- 
ment of human activity. But under the British rule our aspirations are so 
stifled and crippled in every way that there is no scope left whatever for 
the development of our higher capacities. There are those among us who 
take only a superficial view of the situation and do not perceive the crooked- 
ness of British policy, Englishmen as a rule conceal their inmost thoughts, 
but a candid Englishman now and then gives utterance to these. One of 
these, named William Thackeray, writes :—‘‘India’s pride, high ideas and 
ambitious thoughts must be stifled. We do not want (amongst Indians 
generals, statesmen and legislators; we want industrious husbandmen.” 
If these are the real sentiments lurking in the minds of our rulers, there is no 
wonder at all that a nation of warriors and statesmen should have degenerated 
into a race of husbandmen. Let our too confiding countrymen learn to 
realise the true trend of British policy and ascertain whether the Indians are 


not destined merely tv labour in the field for a pittance and to starve and perish 
in a season of scarcity. | 


14, “Some complaints have recently been made in Calcutta about the fal- 


lacious forecasts of the jute and indigo crop of this 


Disapproval of the appoint- season. Commenting on the fact, Capital asks whe- 
ment of OivilianS to posts 


a ther anything ‘else can be expected under the present 
TOE tata B coed Man, foo absurd Government system which pitchforks a Civilian 
Oct., Eng. cols. into the post of Director of Agriculture, when his sole 
| _ qualification for it is that he got into the service by 
obtaining a certain number of marks in Mathematics, French and English? He 
may be a first rate man for another job, but what can he know of agriculture? 
Nothing whatever.’ The fact:is that in India the Qivilian is a monopolist of 
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‘Governiment*itself consists chiefly of monopolists.of the 
they promote each other, caring little whether they are fitted 
ts to which they get'themselves appointed. The real experts 
The man who has served all’ his life in the Public Works Depart- 
anited, while a member of the heaven-born service, who never in his 
ficial career has handled a compass or drawn a plan, is appointed Minister of 
_ Public ‘Works for all India! For that matter he might just as well be called upon 
only one trained to a political career from his early days of service is qualified. 
wi But they do very funny things in India, these heaven-borns of the Civil Service. 
© —C Elsewhere diplomatic posts of the highest importance, and carrying the 
ae largest emoluments, are considered prizes for those who have by their long 
ce experience, ability and merit deserved them. But in India a member of the 
Board of Revenue might be to-morrow the Resident in a first class Native 
State! Sometimes itis a Municipal Commissioner who is pitchforked into the 
same post? More wonderful still is the arrangement which makes a Political 
i Resident or Agent the head of a tribunal of appeal to hear judicial cases of a 
a must intricate and complicated character which would tax the practised intellect 
of judges of the King’s Bench or my Lords of the Judicial Privy Council. 
No:wonder that the most awkward and mischievous resu!ts follow. The law is 
nowhere. It isturned upside down to show, by irony, what a precious legal 
luminary the Political becomes while he sits on the judgment seat to administer 
the law of which he is asinnocent asa babe! Turn your eyes anywhere and you 
meéet in this. country with such marvellous antics as regards men and 
as to make even angels weep. If there be any country in the world 
where is to be found a complete illustration of the adage about the square man 
'. ima round hole it is India—the land of astounding anomalies and monopolies. 
But in spite of this the Indian Civil Service, in these degenerate days, seems 
to be lauded to the skies beyond its deserts! In our own opinion there: is 
not a service which is more absurdly over-rated and more extravagantly over- 
paid, and which in the bargain is doing everything to ruin Great Britain 
and India! Time will demonstrate the truth of our statement, though we 
may not survive to witness it.” 
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pmand the Indian army. Then, one who has been brought up all his life 
» Revenue Department is posted to a Political Residency—a post for which 
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‘15. ° His Excellency Sir James Monteath made an important speech last 
"sis Mcodliency . Gir, James week in reply to an address from the Sdétara Munici- 

- Monteath at Sétéra, pality. He surveyed a wide range of topics, speaking 
. *>... Rast Goftér (28), 25th the mind of the Government rather freely on some of 
 Oct., BEng. cols.; Prekshak them. To begin with, he acknowledged that it would 


— Ch BP Cot. | ~ not be advisable to allow the town to fall into an 
>" +... ‘jnsanitary condition for want of means, ‘ which either were or could reasonably 
ee ‘be_made available.’ It might be inferred from this that His Excellency, at 


any rate, is in favour of giving every reasonable facility to bankrupt and 
starving Municipalities and Local Boards to keep the areas under their control 
éet and clean, instead of pursuing a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy and 
tting diseases and epidemics invade them. Sir James also expressed himself 

ing to consider any reasonable suggestion that might be made for the 


‘At present, steps are being taken,’ 
aeid His Excellency, ‘ to combine lessons in.agriculture with elementary 
education, but much’ cannot ve done till more knowledge has been acquired by 
<means of experimental farms.’ Instruction in the industrial arts, he thought, 
fwas also most necessary, and’ ‘ material impossible unless many people 
arn their livelihood otherwise than by agriculture.’ There 

8 to the wisdom of these observations ; but we should respect- 

3 Excellency. whether.Goverament have done what lies in their 

ple from pursuits which do not make for material prosperity. 

iation of technical schools must rest with 
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local bodies, since such schools should be indigenous and adaptéd to thé aptitudes. 
and aspirations of the people if full use was to be made of them. Quite so, 
But then is there much hope of India making any substantial progress in this 
direction through the agency mentioned by His Excellency when it has become 
almost impossible for the local bodies to fulfil their primary obligations in the 
matter of sanitation? Sir Norman Lockyer, addressing the British Association, 
said the other day that England must give up the idea of advancing in technical Ng 
and industrial education by means of private agency, and if this is necessary in fe 
England, how much more so is it in a country like India?” |The Prekshak | 
considers the reply given by Sir James Monteath to the Municipal address at q 
Satara to be far from being encouraging. | a 


16. Sir James Monteath, who is occupying the gubernatorial seat in this 
Kesari (114), 27th O ct, Presidency pending the arrival of Lord Lamington, 
spent last fortnight in visiting the principal towns 
in Mahardshtra.. The object of this short tour must be a mystery to the public. 
There was no need for Sir James to make himself acquainted with the 
Deccan like a newly arrived Governor, nor was there. any necessity this year 
to carry comfort to the famine-stricken. Perhaps the object of His Excellency 
in undertaking the tour was simply to exhort the people of Belgaum and 
Dharwar, who are in the grip of plague just now, to resort to inoculation 
as a protective measure. The speeches delivered by the Governor during 
the tour do not also appear to be of much importance. The utterances, instead 
of filling columns upon columns of the English dailies as usual, are meagrely 
reported. The topics touched by His Excellency in his speeches include inocu- 
lation, evacuation, plague expenditure and education. His Excellency dwelt 
particularly upon the efficacy of inoculation as a preventive of plague and 
advised the leaders of the native community to exert their influence with a view 
to popularise inoculation. If this advice had been given elsewhere it would not 
have appeared in any way extraordinary. But it is certainly the height of 
recklessness on the part of the Governor to give such advice to the people 
of Dharwir and Hubli, among whom might be found hundreds (if this 
year’s plague has spared them) who have been physically disabled for life © 
in consequence of being inoculated, and in face of the Mulkowal tragedy, 
the report of which Government has not the courage to publish! While 
speaking on the subject of plague expenditure, His Exeellency declared 
that only those Municipalities which would be able to demonstrate their abso- 
lute inability to meet the burden of such expenditure would receive a grant-in- 
aid from Government, and that the mere fact that a Municipality had incurred 
extraordinary expenditure in combating plague would not be deemed a sufli- 
cient plea for assistance from Government. At Kolhapur Sir James compli- 
mented the Maharaja on the keen interest displayed by him in education, and 
admitted the necessity of a full-time College at Kolhapur to serve the needs of 
the whole Southern Maratha Country. Healso took care to inform his audience 
that the true object of education is not to obtain employment under the British 
Government or in a Native State, but to serve as a help in all kinds of human 
effort. At Sdtdra he unburdened himself of his views on agricultural and 
technical instruction and declared that primary education must precede both, 
He further remarked that tbe inauguration of industrial or technical schools 
rested with local bodies, and that if they were to undertake the work, Govern- 
ment would be ready to extend to them the same measure of assistance as in 
the case of primary education.”’ : 


17. “Anglo-Indian Administrators are good writers, but not good 

es Se speakers, opined Lord Macaulay. If the speeches 
es of India (16), 3lst that His Excellency Sir James Monteath has been 
ie * delivering as officiating Governor are marked by the 
suceinctness of official style, they are also characterised by a sympathetic 
tone and contain weighty pronouncements. ‘Lhe Satara Municipality will have = 
cause to remember Sir James’ visit to the town, as he has virtually told them ae 
that they may have an elected President if they care for the honour. That + 
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truotic neers yriculture.can be given without experimental farms 
merally ad and t the action which the Bombay Government is 
take by way of establishing such farms will be awaited with much 
: in the industrial arts is even more important than 
Like other officials Sir James Monteath entertains the 
gomed danger in trained boys refusing to practise the arts 
ave Seaniel. ‘This is Eholy one side of the question and by no means the 
i ee m aft which requires to be emphasised in connection with industrial education ; 
/ for, if the boys think that the arts are undignified and foreign to their caste, 
ss #hey will not, as a rule, care to receive any training in them. The danger—or 
-dis t with one’s lot—arises when the instruction is mainly literary, while 
_ the profession which the lads are expected ‘to follow is one that requires manual 
‘toil....... What is now necessary to make industrial education popular, without 
> «ny danger, is to teach the son what his father did not know, but what he can 
a ee profit by to a greater extent than his castemen who move in the old 
ee With better skill and higher wages or higher profits, the discontent 
as will Ho rather with the absence of opportunities to learn than with inability 
oe to profit by the training.” 


18. “It seems the Government of India want to make amends for 
" the mistakes of the Government of Bombay. It is 
he Heenrie othe sl well known that the Honourable Mr. Lely has been 


: Sa Council. twice superseded in the matter of appointment to 
Bee Gujarat Punch (21), 26th aseatin the Executive Council of the Government 
Oct., Eng. cola; Coronation of Bombay........ Mr. Lely’s services to the suffering 


Advertiser (17), 29th Oct., 


Tax. dle. agriculturists of Guj4rat have been very valuable, and 


it is really to be deplored that the claims of sucha 
ae ‘dese officer should be persistently ignored.......... Whatever Mr. Lely’s 
a | views might be on the political faith and mission of educated Indians—and on 
ae | this point we regret we have to differ most emphatically from the narrow views 
pounded by him—it must be said to Mr. Lely’s credit that he has studied 
. ‘some of the burning problems on matters of finance and land revenue with 
* an insight and deep grasp rarely witnessed in officials. His abilities have 
-attracted the appreciative notice of the Government of India, who, we are 
told, wish to utilise his unique experience of agrarian questions in shaping the 
‘Agricultural Banks Bill which is now on their legislative anvil......... Wecon- 
See ae ) gratulate Mr. Lely on the honour done to him and trust that he will prove true 
a ‘to his past. traditions by advocating the cause of the poor rayats whom he 


‘, 
Vo OS 


. befriended in the terrible calamity of 1900.” [The Coronation Advertiser 

>» makes similar comments. } 1 
— | 19. “The extensive devastation caused by locusts this year in Gujarat 
as will, we are sure, turn the eyes of the whole of india 
a . oy. — oy need wendhe (27). B50 to this ill-starred province. For some weeks reports 
ae “Oot: Eng. cols. have been reaching us from one part or other of 


damage done to the crops by locusts. But we were 
prepared for the harrowiag and detailed accounts that our correspondents 
upon us from numerous vVillages.......... It is difficult in the 
sence of detailed official reports to form a correct idea of the extent of the 
als mity, but we are, we think, not far from the mark in estimating it at not 
1 ee than three thousand square miles. It is not so much the area affected as 
‘th  intens 7 cf the mischief—in many cases absolute ruin—caused by these 
?, x insects that must excite public sympathy. Whole fields bright 
ae ge — rc ure and full of maturing crops to which were clung the hopes of 
eS eae oh /hard-hit Gujarat peasant have been devastated in a single night. Trees which 
ee “sapel plied t eat fe n Beye means.of sustenance and supplemented his slender income 
im stely stripped of their leaves, bark and branches. No fodder 
on left. fc his cattle, and no food for himself and his children. This 
~_* ins ing onthe top of the last four years of famine and scarcity has 
(his heart. . We are sure he will have the sympathy of the whole county 
be dealt wit! reget be so acaagage ve 
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20. “The Bombay Government has passed orders that in the Dapoli and 
Chiplun Talukas of Ratndgiri there will be no alter- 
Recent orders of the Bom- ation in the general pitch of assessment for the next 
er a D poh paes: thirty years of the re-settlement, because during the 
‘Chiplun hc. (Rainégiri). period of the original settlement there has been no 
Voice of India (16), 31st material rise in prices and no important improve- 
Oct. ment in communications. The Government main- 
tains that the rents have risen, that the demand for land 
is now greater, and that the assessment is exceedingly moderate. In these cir- 
cumstances, unless there be some occult reasons why the Government has 
remained content with the existing pitch of assessment, we may assume 
that it admits the necessity of taxation being what, according to its 
standards, is ‘exceedingly moderate.’ Out of the 152 villages in Dapoli 
121 are Khoti-Kichadi and 7 Khoti; out of the 208 villages in Chiplun and 
Guhagar, 101 are Khoti-Kichadi and 67 Khoti. We may therefore expect 
that the moderateness of the present assessment 1s not convincing toall. But 
that the Government has not taken a more optimistic view of its moderation is 
something to be thankful for.”’ 


21. “The Government of Bombay is evidently making a fresh effort to 
popularise inoculation in view of the recrudescence of 
The Bombay Government plague with the approach of the cold weatherin Bombay 
wag Per erg om 90), 25th and the mofussil. Several districts, as a matter of fact, 
iG, oan ay _— have already been affected, and we fail to see how 
ae Government can ask people to have recourse to in- 
oculation as the only preventive of the disease when their own confidence in its 
efficacy is completely shaken by the mishap which overtook a village in 
the Punjéb. Mere intimation that the Plague Research Laboratory will 
supply the serum prepared either by the process which alone was in use up to 
the middle of 1902 or by a new process which was introduced in that year by 
M. Haffkine, who considers it an improvement, would not avail, we fear, in 
the least to restore public confidence in the efficacy of inoculation.” 


22. Medical inspection at Revdanda and other places has been abolished, 


but it passes our understanding why it is still con- 
Medical inspectionat Kalyan tinued at Kaly4n and Palghar. There is no denying 


and Paighar. the fact that plague rages more furiously at present 
Mumbai Vaibhav (120), 10 the mofussil than in Bombay City. Where is then 
31st Oct. the necessity of maintaining a medical staff at Kalyan 


ata great cost, especially when its maintenance is in 
no way found to be useful in arresting the spread of the disease? In replying 
to the Honourable Mr. Dixit’s interpellation on the subject at a recent meeting 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, Government observed that they were not 
aware of any complaints about the worry and delay caused by the system 
of medical inspection. But the educated portion of the public look upon the 
medical inspection as an unmitigated nuisance, and think that the sooner it is 
discontinued the better. 


23. The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes a detailed account of an interview 
between its representative and three prominent Hindu 

Comments on Mr. R. M. merchants of the city on the subject of Mr. R. M. 
piri » pauene of registering = Patel’s proposal about the registration of account 
Jém-s-Jamshed (23), 30th books. According to the paper these three mer- 
Oct. chants were unanimously opposed to Mr. Patel’s 
scheme, their chief objections against it being as 

follows :—(1) The scheme as outlined by Mr. Patel is not feasible. If all 
tradesmen are required to register their account books, the registering agency 
may find it impossible to cope with the cnormous amount of work that would 
be thrown upon it. (2) The proposal casts an unfair imputation upon native 
tradesmen. ‘The latterare as a body honest and respectable, and the regis- 
tration of their books is therefore superfluous and uncalledfor, (3) The proposed 
_Yegistration is calculated to put the trading class to great inconvenience, and 
it is iniquitous that they should be subjected to such inconvenience on account of 
the misdoings of a few unscrupulous Marwari money-lenders, (4) ‘Ihe proposed 
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to the fraudolent practioes ‘of dishonest 
malpractices if checked in one direction 
outlets which may not be less mischievous. 7 


| it as A Néeik correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Mr, R. M. Patel, 

ts Acting Chief Judge, Presidency Small Causes Court, 

} Besar ys ar : arth sank Bombay, has submitted a recommendation to the 

pine CFDs Bombay Government to introduce the Austrian system 

| of registering account books in this Presidency with a 

Oka ae to prevent fraud by tampering with unbound account books, and the 

— Jocal Government has invited the opinions of different public bodies and 

eer individuals upon Mr. Patel’s suggestion. Now, most of the account books 

used in our Presidency by business men answer to the description of chopdas, 

and it has to be admitted that it is comparatively easy to tamper with such 

books and to interpolate new pages therein. Mr. Patel wishes to make this 

impossible by making the use of bound books compulsory and by insisting 

on their being registered. At first sight the suggestion seems plausible, 

but a little reflection will shew that so far from resulting in any advantage it 

will positively lead to harm. Mr. Patel’s experience is that many 

fraudulent claims are set up in Courts on the strength of entries in 

unbound account books. This might be true of the Small Causes Courts 

in Bombay, but in the mofussil most of the claims preferred in Civil Courts 

‘ate based upon bonds and othcr similar written documents, and seldom on 

mere entries in account books. Besides, where such books are produced in 

‘evidence in support of claims based upon promissory notes, &c., the Court 

‘can easily make out whether the books are genuine or forged. The Penal Code 

rovides a penalty when forged documents are produced in evidence. Tamper- 

| ing with native account books is not, moreover, so simple as it seems. Besides, 

‘ ‘thisis only one of the ways in which Marwaris and money-lenders set up 

fraudulent claims, and the adoption of Mr. Patel’s suggestion is culculated to stop 

only one of these mores. But at the same time it will cause inconvenience to 

many business men, such as lawyers and booksellers, who are required to keep 

Accounts in the ordinary course of their business, but who have seldom any 

.oecasion to produce their account books in evidence in a court of law. In the 

case of such men, Mr. Patel’s scheme will be an encumbrance rather than a con- 

eee -yenience. There are also other difficulties in carrying it out, which cannot 

i yee easily overcome. The scheme is, therefore, practically useless. {The 
a Sholdpur Samdchdér makes somewhat similar comments. ] 


> 


25. The curtailment ordered by the Government of India in the volume 
Complaints against the of matter contained in official reports has resulted, as 
‘administration of Civil we remarked in a previous issue, in the suppression of 
‘ Hospitals and Dispensaries in facts of vital interest to the public. We propose to 


_, the Presidency. examine to-day the latest report on the administration 
ieee our Oot Samdchdr (©°), of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Presidency. 


The report discloses some very startling anomalies 
which -call for explanation. For instance, the average charge per day for the 
-gupply. of medicine to each patient at the different public hospitals in Bombay 
Sear as shewn below : 


‘Rs, as. pies. 


EB General Hospital sed le wa ae 
Sir J. Hosp ital eos | ete eee 0 2 4, 
Getuliea Tejpal: Hospital eee “ss 


ge ti wil be seen from these Agiirce that. the charge for a patient at the 
; ~— opean General Hospital is four times that at the J. J. Hospital and nine times 
| that” athe Gokuldas Tejpal Hospital. This striking difference becomes 
* Tnexplica ape it is conside that all these three hospitals are all 
t control of Government and draw their supplies of medicine 
verr ment ‘Medical Stores. 7 mofussil hospitals: the average 
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endeavour to dispel. ‘The question, so far as the public hospitals in Bombay 
are concerned, is, we fear, rather a delicate one and certainly needs to be looked 
into by Government. | ) 


26. ‘“ Assaults by natives on Europeans continue apace and will not cease 
until the recent ruling by the Government of India 
tuneathn by natives on nd. the obnoxious order by Lord Kitchener are 
Poona Observer (12), 28th Cancelled. Such assaults.are becoming so frequent that 
Oct. scarcely a week now passes but we read in the public 
prints of some fresh case. One of a particularly 
atrocious character is reported from Serajganj. From what a correspondent of 
the Englishman says, it appears that a startling case of lawlessness occurred at 
Serajganj the other day, in which a European, Mr. Weddle, was the victim of 
the violence of a band of native roughs........... The case is under Police 
investigation at present and only three of the numerous accused have been 
arrested. The other accused are still at large, As the case is sub judice it is 
better to refrain from making any further comment at this stage beyond this, 
that it is a case in which every European ought to be interested.” 


27. The Karndtak Patra refers to some recent cases in which Europeans 
accused of maltreating natives have been acquitted 
Oases of ill-treatment of or lightly punished by tribunals of justice and makes 
— ay Marepenas. adverse comments upon the results of the trials. The 
arndtak Patra (51), 26th , : : , ;, 
Oct. paper cites specifically in this connection the case of 
Private Emerson recently tried and acquitted by the 
Madras High Court and of Mr. DaCunha of Barrackpur (Bengal) who stood 
charged with causing grievous hurt toa punkha-puller and was fined Rs, 300, 
and concludes:—-“The British Government enjoys a world-wide reputation 
for its impartial administration of justice. But the above cases afford an 
indication of the sort of justice which the sons of Britain are meting out to 
us,” 


28. “The Al-Haq writes :—We desire to draw the attention of Govern- 


mest to the paucity of Muhammadans in Govern- 


Alleged paucity of Mu- ment servicein Sind. In Sind the Muhammadans 
apnea. a Government nymber more than 24 lakhs while all the other 
ma (46), 17th Oct., Communities put together number only seven lakhs, 
Eng. cols. It is. mostly Muhammadans who have to deal with 

the Departments established by Government for the 
administration of the province. Take for instance the Revenue, Engineer- 
ing, Forest, Educational and Judicial Departments. It is regrettable that 
these Departments are crammed with non-Muhammadan officers who feel no 
sympathy for us. We havetosuffer a good deal on this account. In order 
that Zemindars and other Muhammadans in Sind may get the full benefit of 
the beneficent measures and regulations of Government, it is essential that there 
should be more Muhammadans in Government service to administer the laws 
sympathetically.’’—The paper next proceeds to give some figures showing the 
proportion of Muhammadans employed in the Revenue Department in Sind, and 
observes :—“ It may be imagined how this state of things must damp the spirits 
of the Mubammadans at large. Government are not alone to blame in this matter. 
The Muhammadans have been negligent in the matter of acquiring education, 
But there are quite a number of them who have qualified themselves for 
Mukhtyarkarships and other places. Why does not Government come to their 
help, and thereby make the proportion of Muhammadans equitable? That 
would be a powerful incentive to other Muhammadans to exert themselves 
and acquire the necessary qualifications.” 


29. A UWyderabad (Sind) correspondent writes to the Pham«c:—‘Itis a 
: common complaint that Sind is treated as a step-child 
Complies Do the by the Government of Bombay. This complaint, if 
joitieleey: ey 24th Oct, uot true in any other case, is certainly true in the 
sa ’ selection ‘of District and Sessions Judges for Sind, 
which has the misfortune to get junior European J ud es, Hyderabad and 
| Shikarpur are especially unfortunate in this respect. Civilians who have hardly 
‘a few months’ experience as Assistant Judges are sent here as District Judges. 
con 1399—6 eae | 
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ss at Ahmedabad, and it was thought that some good would come 
a out of it. The present Sadar Court Judge has good experience of the present 
a condition of affairs at Hyderabad. Why should not the senior Judges serving 
a in Gujardt and the Deccan come back to Sind by turns? Hyderabad, as said 
above, is a very large city, and in its importance much superior to towns like 
Satara, Shol4pur, Belgaum and Dharwar. Sind is now very well connected by 
rail with the Presidency proper and we solemnly pray that the authorities 
that be will take up this question and send experienced Judges to Hyderabad. 
I have so far spoken about Hyderabad, and will say something about Shikarpur 
‘in my next.” 


80. “ Anent the recent appointment of Mr. Wilkin to fill up the vacancy 
created by the departure on leave of Mr. Vander 
Complaint anent a recent Straaten, Judge of the Small Cause Court, Karachi, we 
appointment im cannot understand the Government going so far afield 
a a ‘ as Bombay for importing a locum tenens.......... 

~ pel emalcacaamatas It cannot jor one moment be said that the local bench 
and the bar are wanting in ability, integrity and all the qualifications that go to 

oe make a successful Small Cause Court Judge. Wehavein our midst men of 
=. CO sterling ability and worth, like Messrs. Crouch, Tahilram and Nanabhoy. We 

ae ‘would advise our learned friends to send in a strong protest to the Bombay 
Government, so that even if it be too late this time, it will note our claim' and 
bear it in mind when the next vacancy occurs, We do not see why the 
e appointment should not be reserved for Sindis, who know more of the people 
a and the mercantile usages obtaining in the province.”’ 


Legislation. 


$1. ‘As Sir Denzil Ibbetson explained, the popularity and success of 
a. icultural banks on the oo- eens basis cannot 
“g Bs . Bef 8) 4: 5 agar peome ~~ " -be confidently predicted. The Government will have 
— Ve elas (16), Sist +> proceed cautiously and learn much by experience, 
P The main lines on which such institutions may 
a be conducted are laid down by the Government of India, and a wide rule- 
-.. \ ‘weaking power is given to Local Governments to supply the details according 

> .. 4. local needs, Ifthe Registrars and the Collectors take real interest in the 
.. scheme, there is every reason to believe it will in course of time succeed. As 
Sir Anthony MacDonnell’s Commission observed, ‘In the establishment of 
Mutual Credit Associations lies a large hope for the future of agriculture in 
India.’ The Government has betrayed no tendency to shrink from an experi- 
ment which for long will require incessant care and continued encouragement : 
on the responsiveness of the peopleto this solicitude depends the future of 


-,.,.. 82, “The speech of the Honourable Mr. Ibbetson places before the 

eee : public the rough sketch of the nature of agricultural 
ae Poona ( sedan (12), 29th ‘banks that are proposed to be established all over the 
aoe Se country 
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at no time exceed the total. amount deposited by the members of the society. 
No doubt before these banks come into existence definite rules about their con- 
stitution and operations will be promulgated and made widely known among 
the class for whose benefit they have been brought into existence. This pre- 
vious enlightenment of the rayats is absolutely necessary both to prevent busy- 
bodies and interested parties from misrepresenting things, as the sawkares are 
sure to do in many cases, and to enable the common folk to be intelligent 
participants of the benefits. We have no doubt that once the nature and proper 
usefulness of these institutions are understood by the people the banks 
will operate as successfully as the Postal Savings Banks in towns. Govern- 
ment are to be congratulated upon this much-needed measure, and we sincerely 
hope that with this new departure in their agricultural policy a new era of 
prosperity would dawn upon the country.” 


33. “On perusing the speech which Sir Denzil Ibbetson made in the 
| Imperial Legislative Council on Friday last in 
Téim-e-Jamshed (23), 26th introducing the Agricultural Banks Bill, we find it 
and 27th Oct., Hing, cols. impossible to withhold our admiration of the very able 
and lucid manner in which he dealt with the subject. 
The policy which Government want to adopt is in manv respects of a tentative 
character. They are of opinion that it is necessary to be extremely cautious and 
circumspect in the matter, and though we cannot rightly blame them for this, we 
cannot but wish that they were not haunted so much by fears of failure as the 
appear to be. No reasonable man would have the courage to say that in legis- 
lating in such a matter Government should not adopt such precautions and 
safeguards as are necessary for the success of the experiment. But, then, we 
would that, in their zeal to adopt a cautious policy, they do not cripple the 
value and the importance of the measure they have framed, after so many 
years of patient investigation and consideration.......... We cannot but insist 
strongly on the Government not to deal with the measure in a too sceptical 
frame of mind. If they mean to confine their action to mere ‘ sympathy, 
assistance and advice,’ let that sympathy, assistance and advice be of such 
hearty character as would ensure the success of the experiment, and not asa 
mere balm to soothe the qualms of political conscience.’’ In another issue the 
same paper writes :—‘“ It appears that Government propose under this Bill to 
recover the advances made by them to the banks as if they were land revenue, 
but the other debts of the banks ‘ will be recoverable only by the usual process of 
courts, the local Government, however, being able to provide for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration where a bank so desires,’ We should be surprised if 
this isregardedas a fair arrangement. Let us, however, wait and see how the 
measure is ultimately shaped. Apropos of the presentation of this Bill, it might 
be said that Lord Curzon deserves the thanks of the Bombay Presidency oa the 
nomination of the Honourable Mr. Lely as a Member of the Viceregal Council, 
whose experience and knowledge cannot but prove of immense value to the 


Government.’’ : 


34, We are not sanguine of the success of the Agricultural Banks Bill 
as outlined by Sir Denzil Ibbetson. ‘Two assumptions, 
Bombay Samdchar (56) which are entirely belied by facts, seem to be writ 
27th Oct.; v eo a yonew large on every clause of the measure. The one is the 
ect) aaah i Sam Vartor exploded doctrine of the Indian rayat’s prosperity. 
— Government are not to have any share in financing the 
proposed banks, because apparently it is thought that the rayats have sufficient 
means to do the thing for themselves without outside aid. Such a provision 
reduces at one stroke the proposed banks to the status of mere private co- 
operative societies. Another assumption underlying the Bill, which will 
perceptibly dirhinish its potentiality for good, is the favourite official theo 
of the thriftlessness and extravagance of the rayats as a class, The Bill 
does not call for much comment in detail. We would only suggest to Govern- 
ment to associate a private citizen with each District Officer in organising and 
managing the banks. By this arrangement the village bank will inspire eonfi- 
dence among agriculturists and its transactions will be conducted with greater 
eare and with a more close insight into local wants and conditions. - 
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3 fm OL f |. ,:, Maatter, of Agricultural Banks.......... ‘Those who 
ee iS eed 15 oy PS vera (10); 28th ‘want to ‘understand aright the | pel gry and scope 
ee ae “pe ' of the measure which has been laid on the legislative 
ie _ anvil would do well to read Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
ae - @peech with care and attention, for it is an admirable exposition of the 
/  —s eliey_ of Government regarding the proposed Banks. The first impression 
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legal process.......... Government have framed the Bill under the con- 
viction that it would not be prudent to give to the new venture anything 
more than ‘hearty sympathy, assistance and advice,’ This will cause some 

disappointment. But, on the whole, perhaps it isa wise decision, and all thin 
considered, India would be inclined to feel grateful for the half bread given 
to her rather than complain that she has not received the whole.” 


a 
te 


36. “The strongest objection taken by the Bombay Presidency Association 

: to the Civil Procedure Code Amendment Bill may be 

« Qivil Procedure Code gaid to be that against the policy of restricting the 
9 16), 24th right to first and second appeals. The Association 
a rsa Ape (20) rightly combats the idea that the people of India are 
a “eee very litigious because the percentages of appeals and 
a. £ second appeals are much larger here than in the United Kingdom. An equally 
tenable explanation of the disparity in the number of appeals is the difference in 
the constitution and qualifications of the tribunals from whose decisions appeals’ 
— are made. There is much forcein the suggestion made by the Association 

-._\  .fipat the remedy for the present state of things is either to associate a First 
Saeetl “lass Subordinate Judge, of not less than 10 years’ experience as a Subordinate 
Judge, with the District Judge for the hearing of appeals, or to allow appeals 
on facts when the findings of the original Court and that of the first appeal do 
i notconcur. The Association is equally strong against the attempt to introduce 
ee yrovisions similar to those of the English Bankruptcy Law. The English 
eee - Civil Law is as tender to debtors as the criminal law is to prisoners, and this 
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many a spot of sacred and historio interest in India, [It appears that the 
necessity of taking legislative measures to arrest the progress of vandalism was 
oo upon the attention of the Government of India in 1898. A Bill was 

rafted and circulated among Local Governments, and in its revised form was 
introduced in the Supreme Legislative Council at Simla last week. The main 
object of the measure is ‘ to preserve to India its ancient monuments, to control the 
traffic in antiquities, and to prevent the excavation by ignorant or unauthorised 
persons of sites of historic interest and value.’ ‘The trailic that is forbidden is 
not merely in Indian antiquities, but also those of any neighbouring country, 
from which the Governor-General in Council may prohibit the importation of 
objects of archeological interest. This is not merely preserving what is 
valuable in India, but also trying to educate the archeological conscience of 
the Indian people. It is of course improper to receive property which has been 
acquired by the commission of an improper act, but if the Government 
of the country where the antiquities are situated. does not care to preserve 
them, and if it is not in the power of the Government of India to prevent the 
transference of such objects to the Museums of Germany or Russia or even 
England, why should a code of archeological ethics be imposed upon us which 
no other people consider as binding upon them? The majority of ancient 
monuments of fame and value—not devoted to religious purposes—are already 
in the possession or control of Government, but others worthy of preservation 
are still in the hands of private owners. If these agree to transfer them to 
Government, the Bill enables the latter to undertake their management and 
protection. But ifan owner does not agree to the terms offered by the Collector 
for the preservation of a monument declared by the Local Government to be 
‘protected’, then the Bill proposes to authorise its compulsory purchase, as 
under the Land Acquisition Act. Private property is acquired under compul- 
sion for other public purposes, and there is no reason why it should not be so 
acquired when the purpose is the preservation of an ancient monument. In 
awarding compensation, however, it is provided that ‘ the archzeologisal, artistic, 
or historical merits of the monument shall not be taken into account.’ This 
seems rather hard, for what value has mere stone, brick or mortar, or the mere 
site—which may be a few square yards—on which a monument stands? Of 
course, it is difficult to assess the value of an ancient monument: its value is 
not generally pecuniary. But sometimes a pecuniary benefit may be derived 
from it, as when visitors are not allowed access to it without payment. Perhaps, 
if the pecuniary gain that may possibly be derived, though it is not actually 
derived at the time of the purchase, be taken into account, the hardship may be 
mitigated. It must, however, be admitted that the policy of the Bill on the 
whole is to enlist the interest and good-will and to secure the co-operation of 
‘the owners concerned. Appropriate penalties are prescribed for injuring 
protected monuments, for traffic in antiquities and for the contravention of 
other rules made by Government. It is provided that ‘if any protected monu- 
ment or the land on which such monument is situated is about to be sold, the 
owner shall send a written notice to the Collector, stating the price at which he 
is willing to sell, and the Government shall have a prior right to purchase.’ 
There does not seem to be any penalty attached for not giving the notice, but 
perhaps the Government may enforce its right of pre-emption by a civil suit, 
even when no notice is given.” 


Education, 


38. Mr. R. B, Karandikar, B.A., has been appointed a member of 
de a ac uenin the Vernacular Text Books Committee and will have 
atte ote Keeandi. +2 do the work of revising and re-writing the Kanarese 
kar, B,A., asa member oftke text books used in primary schools. There is no 
Vernacular Text Books doubt that he will be able todo the work conscientiously 
re aig Vritte (87), 27th 200 Well, but as Kanarese is not his mother tongue, we 
| Pas e ides (87), 24 ~ are afraid he will find the task not so easy and will be 

Fo GaP al _ puzzled over the exact meanings of words and the in- 
tricacies of style. We, therefore, humbly suggest that he be given the assistance 
of competent Kangrese scholars and translators to help him in his work, 
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ais 90, ee The Best: thanks of the city are due to General Sir J ames Willoooks 
™,: r the persistent fight ‘he has been waging against 
“gate improvement, rast the proposal of the City Improvement Trust to raise 
‘the poor on the Kennedy Sea che for ry poorer classes on the Kennedy = 
Face. ace. It would be impossible to improve upon 
4 Fg open (23), 29th strong case Sir James made out -at the last. svalliie 
: . of the Board against the building of chawls for the 
displaced population on the Kennedy Sea Face.......... That the Kennedy. Sea 
“Face has been used in the past for erecting Remount stables and plague hospitals 
--¥s ‘no argument for utilizing the site for erecting dwellings for the poor. At 
‘would be scandalous if, for ‘any reason, the Board were allowed to carry out its 
intention of building what are called semi-permanent chawls on a site which 
‘serves, so to speak, as a lung of the overcrowded districts in the interior of 
‘the city. Doubtless, we are told that the site is wanted temporarily, and 
that the chawls proposed to be built on it are to be of a semi-permanent 
character. But Sir James Willcocks has mercilessly exposed the fallacy of 
this argument; and he has shown how the operations of the Board, in future, 
will texnpt that Body to resort to this site for the same purpose over and over 
' --ggain.......... The Board can easily find sites elsewhere for accommodating the 
‘displaced population. The Trust is, no doubt, morally bound to house the 
‘displaced population. But let it not be forgotten that the moral obligation 
‘weighs equally heavy on it of not jeopardizing the health and lives of others, 
and of not converting open, healthy plots, which are used by an overcrowded 
: por pulation as breathing grounds, into slums. If the Government and the 
oard are really serious and earnest in their desire to relieve overcrowding 
| ‘and to house the displaced population, they can very easily do this by removing 
the restrictions which exist on the ose of people to open places in the 
northern parts of the town and in the shburbs. They could have, with advan- 
‘tage, acted on the suggestions so often made to them in the matter had they 
wished todo so. But they are unwilling to forego the prospects of increased 
: revenue; and so they adopt the more convenient course of trampling on the 
rights of others under the cloak of protecting the poor.” 


40. “It is gratifying to note that the voice raised by Sir James Willcocks 

| against the utilization of the Kennedy Sea Face for 
ae ee Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 30th housing the poor has already begun to find public 
= a | cy rig ‘ on ae a "30th support. Some of our contemporaries have endorsed 
a Oct... _ the opinion expressed by him at the last meeting 
| of the Improvement Trust, and correspondence from 
ivate individuals has already begun to invade their columns in support 

..\  ~0f the protest. We cannot but expect the happiest result from this. The 
~ Board, if it is wise, will not fail to profit by the very wholesome advice 
—— which has been given to it by the gallant soldier in this particular matter 
a as well as in regard to its general operations. For it must have been 
Bea gonvinced by the scathing criticisms passed by Sir James Willcocks the other day, 
_ that it is not only the property-holders, id ignorant Indians, their purblinded 
leaders, and the ‘ irresponsible Native Press,’ who have been dissatisfied with its 
_ methods of-work ; but that its operations are being closely watched and disap- 
proved by Englishmen, who have no intention to make common cause with the 
noisy section ofthe public. ‘The Board itself has without sufficient f orethought 
_ made clean sweeps of portions of the city and provided nothing in their place to 
house the displaced poor. This isa situation which a public body of this kind 
} ‘cade never have allowed to come about.’ Is this not an echo of what the 
wepap eave been crying hoarse over ever since the Trust undertook its 
‘ifthe Board would confine itself to fewer schemes 
gt a time, and see them hiaah before making wholesale demolitions and dis- 
 -plae ast t t! ne am an nds ot ‘the poor, it would, in my humble opinion, be better 
Tor the city and the poor as well.’ Has ‘not much the same thing been said 

3 ring the om two istently “dintoge not 

it, and persistently disregarded 
begin, and we fed feel that if 
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the Board will yet be good enough to be amenable to reason, and listen to the 
advice which Europeans and natives, official and non-official, have combined in 
giving it, the situation could yet be saved, to some extent at least, and Bombay 
might be freed from what appears to be a veritable curse,.......... It.is want of 
foresight which the Board has to pay for to-day ; and it is to be hoped that it will 
now adopt measures for amending its past errors.” [The Bombay Samdchdr 
also approves of General Sir James Willcocks’ protest against the utilization 
of the Kennedy Sea Face for the housing of the poor rendered homeless by 
the operations of the City Improvement Trust. | 


Railways. 


41. ‘*The Bombay Railway Passengers’ Association has addressed a repre- 
sentation to the Agent of the G. I, P. Railway Com- 
Enhancement of rates for pany regarding the enlancement of rates for season 
Railw tickets by theG IP. tickets. Mr, Thomas Robertson, the Special Railway 
‘Qujarati (19), 25th Oct., Commissioner, in his able report on the adminis- 
Eng, cols, tration and working of Indian Railways has 
observed taat the rates for season tickets are too 
high and need revision. Besides, he recommended the issue of a variety of 
special passes to encourage the passenger traffic. The public thus expected the 
G. I. P. Railway authorities to lower their rates for season tickets which were 
already sufficiently high. Instead of that they have moved in a retrograde 
direction by enhancing them still further. There were complaints in the 
Public Press at the time the Company’s decision was announced. But as is 
usual in such matters, the views of the public were disregarded and the higher 
rates were brought into force to the inconvenience and hardship of several 
people. There is a well-founded impression that Government never care to 
watch and safeguard the interests of the public as against our monopolist 
Railway Companies, and that impression has been further strengthened by the 
G.I. P. Railway authorities being allowed to raise their rates in these days of 
plague, when evacuation of infected places is known to be the one sovereign 
remedy, and movement of the population to the suburbs must be encouraged 
in every possible way. We do not know why the Association have confined 
their protest to the enhancement of rates for season tickets only. It is well 
known that the Company has raised rates all round in the case of local trains. 
The Railway Companies in India cannot be accused of excessive humanity to 
third class railway passengers, who constitute the backbone of their prosperity. 
But that they should enhance rates in these days of destructive pestilence, and 
that Government should tolerate such a state of things is only possible in a 
country like India, where the vested interests of all-powerful monopolists are 
allowed to over-ride the larger interests of the helpless people at large.” 


Native States. 


42. ‘The Governor paid a flying visit to Kolhapur last week. It does not 
| fall to the lot of every Senior Member of the Execnu- 
_, His Esoallanay Bis James tive Council to fill the gubernatorial seat. Sir James 
Monteath at Kolhapur. has been very happy in this respect, and we con- 
mages yg Rd, FA Shy gratulate the Kolhapur Darbar upon the arrangement 
pa ei they made for His Excellency’s visit to Kolhapur 
during his short gubernatorial career. The Kolhapur Darbar had special reasons 
for seizing the first opportunity of welcoming Sir James, as it was in His Excel- 
lency’s regime that they got the well known Rajopadhye case decided in their 
favour. So far as the people at large are concerned, they were not in a good 
mood to welcome the Governor heartily, as the decision in the Rajopadhye case 
came upon them as a thunderbolt only twodays before His Excellency’s arrival. 
Sir James had not ample time at his disposal to enjoy the splendid hospitality 
of His Highness. He came on Monday morning and left on Tuesday evenin 
His Excellency had to go through a number of ceremonials during that shdrt time, 
The most important public function which Sir James performed here was a 
prize distribution at the Rajaram College. Though the little business-like 
speech which he made on the occasion contained no flashes of oratory, still it 
was peculiarly. remarkable for the assurance which His Excellency was able 


that ‘the Rajaram College would soon be developed into'a full-time 
« sue The Maharaja to whom Sir James paid a good and deserved ‘compli- 
me t for the keen interest which His Highness | takes in educational matters will 
e to Sie his: ‘hest and immediate consideration to the subject asthe long-felt 
desire of raising the'status of the Rajaram College is also shared by the Bombay 

0" ernment. Of the several Colleges affiliated to the Bombay University, the 
yjaram College is the only College which is not a full-time College ; so we 
' ..  Wope His Highness will not allow it to continue as a second grade College any 
a longer. Though we wish for a full-time College here, we do not at all wish that 
a. there should be any changv in the control which the Kohl4pur Darbar exercises 
over the Rajaram College. Neither do we wish that His Highness should 
eondescend to ask for pecuniary assistance from. the Southern Mardtha. Chiefs 
or his an eonrings who have their own schools to support and who will hesitate 
to give grants to a College over which they will exercise no direct control. 
We think that His Highness should alone incur the full expense and enjoy the 
whole credit of developing the Rajaram College into a full-time College 
independently of outside help.” 


43. ‘ We much deplore the bad moral effect of the Vedokta agitation on 

: _ the tone of the general administration of “the State. 
‘wise pees movementin His Highness’ complete identification with the move- 
- Bomarth (40), 28th Oct, ment and his dauntless determination to encounter all 
oe cols. opposition at any cost are now matters of common 
knowledge. When people know that professions of 

sympathy with the cause of the Vedokta mean an actual advancement in life, 

is natural for men of alow moral level to affect a deep concern for it. Men 
So are incapable of understanding the distinction between the Vedokta and 
Pauranic forms.of ritual, men who are indifferent to either and even men who 
hy: are inwardly convinced ‘of the injustice of the innovation—all these have rallied 
 * . yound the standard of the Vedokta with the evident object of facilitating their 
cS way to preferment. We may name one or two Maratha officers, who profess an 
implacable hatred of the Brahmins and who pose as the devoted champions of the 
new propaganda, but who, when remonstrated with by respectable men of high 
position from outside, not only do'not hesitate to promptly disclaim all con- 
nection with the hobby of the Vedokta, but actually join them in deprecating 
it, .How the advocacy of the Vedokta enablesa man to tide cver difficulties 
and secure a share of the Maharaja’s favour is forcibly exemplified in the case 
. of one Pandobé Shrikhande. He wasa petty clerk in the Khasgi Department 
drawing Rs. 15 a couple of years ago. It was rumoured that a criminal 
prosecution was hanging over him in respect of certain defalcations of. public 
money. He was shrewd enough to see the right way to get out of the scrape. 
He openly espoused the Vedokta and attained his end. Not only did the 
_ . glond of the prosecution hanging over him roll away, but he actually emerged 
. jnte the chedhine of the Maharaja's favour. His salary was raised from Rs. 15 
to, Rs. 25—a promotion conferred on him in consideration of the meritorious 
‘services he rendered in the furtherance of the cause of the Vedokta. Another 
clerk in the Khégi Department by name Gundo Sakharam Pishwikar has also 
eome into unexpected prominence. He was transferred to Panhala and was 
bound to go there, but the Darbar could hardly spare such a useful hand for any 
tty at this juncture ; and he was specially retained at Kolhdpur. One 
‘Balaji Kulkarni of Kololi, a village in the Panhdla Peta, was suspended 
ars ago for criminal breach of trust in respect of public money and 
i was accorded for the institution of criminal proceedings against him. 
ig that there was no other way to get out of the difficulty, he joined the 
#8: agitation in certain expectation of’ immunity from punishment 


ae x r ie - isdemeano The services of another karkun surnamed Patdne, a 
: Par shy in t Vv ‘easte, who. was. engaged in the exploration of ancient records 
b : 3 oO ithe | 1 of hago were gratefully acknowledged and he 
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tical officers and the Bombay Government. As a token of the appreciation 
of his valuable services, he has been appointed a Sub-Registrar in face of 
the opposition of the Chief Revenue Officer. There are some in the higher 
ranks of the State service entitled to special mention in this connection. For 
the present, we may refer to Mr. Raje, late’ Mamlatdar of Alta, and Rao 
Saheb Desai, District Officer, N. D. Mr. Raje, who was desired to secure the 
co-operation of such Brahmins as would subscribe to the Vedokta, distinguished 
himself by the extraordinary energy and zeal displayed in the discharge of his 
new duties and somehow managed to send in a considerable number of Brahmins 
to receive daxinds and ddands (religious gifts) on the solemn occasion of the 
obsequies of His Highness’ mother, the late Anandibai Ramsaheb........... Both 
these officers have their share of the Maharaja’s favour. Both of them are 
superannuated, but the yeoman’s service they rendered to the cause of the 
Vedokta by the rather unrestrained exercise of their official influence has 
earned for them an extension of service. There are also some persons who, 
though not in service, have availed themselves of the splendid opportunities 
provided by the Vedokta for the realization of their ambitious designs.......... 
As we have observed before, the Vedokta is after all a personal matter 
and those who help His Highness in this may be entitled to some consi- 
deration in a private way. We think that it is highly objectionable that 
the private services of public servants should meet with public recognition. It 
is sincerely to be regretted that His Higbness should have so far publicly 
identified himself with the Vedokta as to feel compelled to stake everything 
upon its success.” 


44, The Bombay Government has disposed of the petition of Shrimant 

i sy Rajopadhye, in which the latter had appealed against 

Vomments on the “ajopa- the order of the Maharaja of Kolhdpur directing the 
dhye case (Kolhapur). re ; : ' 

Kesari (114), 27th Oct.; confiscation of the éndm villages given in charity to 

Moda Vritta (119), 26th the Rajopadhye’s family by the ancestors of the 


9th Oct.; Mardtha Deen J lag ’ » were 


oe perform Vedokta for the Maharaja. ‘he local Gov- 


ernment have replied that they decline to interfere in the matter. It is indeed 
a misfortune that our Native Chiefs should set their hearts upon the resumption 
of gifts made by their ancestors. The Shastras declare that a Chief, who does 
this, not only insults his ancestors but paves the way for their and his own 
spiritual ruin. It is most unjust and reprehensible that those who are 
responsible for the spread of the Vedokta mania should violate this dictate 
of the Shastras and act at their sweet will, Men could easily have been found 
to perform Vedokta at the Maharaja’s house ; it was, therefore, not at all necessary 
for him to confiscate the villages given in charity indm to the Rajopadhye 
family.4 We do not know who gave this evil advice to His Highness, 
Ifthe Maharaja has authority to confiscate villages given in charity indm, 
.what objection is there for the British Government to annex the Kolhdépur 
State ? Looking at the matter from this point of view, the Kolhapur Darbar 
should deplore rather than welcome the order of the Bombay Government in the 
present case. But as we discern no signs of this, and as passion is seen to rule 
supreme, we are afraid the State will eventually go to rack and ruin. The 
British Government has approved of the Maiharaja’s action to-day ; but who 
knows it may take the Maharaja severely to task on the score of its illegality 
to-morrow. ‘The Gaekwar had incurred the displeasure of the British Government 
for having violated the rights of inamdars. But at Kolhdpur the same Govern- 
ment does not interfere with the confiscation of an important charity indm. 
The moral of this difference of attitude must be plain enough to those concerned 
and need not be pointed out by us. That Native Chiefs should depart from a 
righteous policy, and that the British Government should acquiesce in such 
departure is, in our opinion, an augury of impending misfortune. We hope the 
 Rajopadbye will not lose. heart, but seek redress in England. We have nothing 
to say against the-Maharaja’s fancy for the Vedokta ritual; let him indulge it 
witha vengeance. Let him recite Vedic hymns whenever he chooses. But the 
--gesumption: of ‘gifts miade by his ancestors by resorting to confiscation is not 
enty-an abusé!cf:anthority: on bis part, but a grievous sin whether one looks 
con 1399--8 


vonfiscated because the LRajopadhye refused to 
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a ‘at the matter from a political, religious or secular point of view. [The Moda 
'  £Vritta writes:—The announcement of the Bombay Government’s decision in 
_ thé matter of Mr. Rajopadhye’s appeal came as a shock upon the Brahmins of 
'- Kothaépur. It is hoped that a masterful Viceroy like Lord Curzon will do 
eo - Justice in the case if an appeal be made to him. The Dhdrwir Vritta makes 
aaa somewhat similar comments, but thinks that an appeal to the Viceroy would 
hardly be of any avail, because, in the opinion of the paper, Lord Curzon would 
prefer a miscarriage of justice to wounding the feelings of the Maharaja. The 
Mardtha Deen Bandhu on the other hand expresses its satisfaction with the 
decision of the Bombay Government in the Rajopadhye case and exhorts the 
latter not to carry the matter further at’ the instigation of crafty and selfish 
advisers. It is by giving a wide berth to these so-called friends, says the 
paper, that the Rajopadhye can hope to pass his days in moderate comfort. | 


45. “‘ As already reported in these columns, shortly after His Highness 
_ the Nawab of Junagadh accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Purshottamrai Sunderji Zala, the Naib Dewan, 


Affairs in Junagadh. 
_Kéthtawdr Times (8), 27th 


= Oct. Mr. Gulabdas Laldas also tendered resignation of the 
Judicial Councillorship and declared his intention 
a of reverting to British service. It was also reported that Rao Bahadur 


Chunilal Sarabhai, too, intended to resign his office of the Dewan. Regarding 
this intention of his, it was at one time surmised that the Dewan was 
prompted to adopt the course probably because he suspected some loss of 
confidence in his work on the part of His Highness the Nawab. Whatever 
may be the actual facts in this case, this much is true that he has gone on three 
months’ leave and that he does not think of returning to his office after the 
ms sad of the same. In order, therefore, to hold consultations regarding the 
filling up of the Dewanship which is thus likely to fall vacant, His Highness 
the Nawab-has sent for his former Dewan, Sardar Bahadur Bechardas Viharidas, 
and it is expected that if a competent Dewan is not found in the immediate 
future, His Highness the Nawab will insist on Mr. Bechardas accepting the 
office for the time being. From the commencement of the present crisis the Vazir 
Saheb has refrained from taking any active part in the State affairs, with the 
unsatisfactory result that the officials have been gradually resigning their posts 
one after another. We areinformed that the Assistant Police Superintendent of 
the State, who has been on three months’ leave, is not likely to rejoin his duties, 
But this is not all. The present Police Superintendent, too, intends shortly to 
retire. Thus when most of the highest offices in the State are falling vacant 
as -. oneafter another it is but natural that various sorts of conjectures should be 
oo. afloat among the people regarding the present state of affairs in Junagadh.” 


46. “Junagadh is regarded as a stronghold of the Nagar community. 
Mr. Purshotiamrai belongs to the well known Zala 


a family of Jundégadh to which the late Mr. Gokalji, a 

: Praja Bandhu (27), 25th y J 
$y SE; Hag. cole. { ane former Dewan of Jundgadh, belonged.......... Owing 
Islam (54), 28th Oct. to his friendship with Vazir Baha-ud-dinbhai his posi- 


tion in Junagadh became so strong that he was looked 

“upon as the oné man in that State whose word carried the day. Though he was 
ostensibly the Naib Dewan, he was in fact the Dewan-maker. He preferred 
_— authority without responsibility to authority with responsibility, and therefore, 
ae though he could have easily become the Dewan of Jundgadh, he liked to remain 
a miy the Naib Dewan. We do not’ know what induced the late Mr. Haridas 
aridas and his brother Sardar Bahadur Bechardas to resign the Dewanship of 
Jundgadh. But we know that Mr. Shamji Krishnavarma was forced to resign 
that post because he found the Nagar influence in the State too strong 
for him. Now it is the turn of Mr. Purshottamrai to resign. There isa 
‘sort of mystery hanging about his resignation. It is, however, well known that 


Se lawab Saheb was so much in the hands of the Vazir and 
Mer. Purshottamrai that it was the boast of the Jundgadh Nagars that they had 
- gt Tundgadh a limited monarchy asin England,......... Things came to a crisis 
- “Yast month. Almost all the important posts in the State are held by Nagars or 

era of Nagars, who are nominees of Mr. Purshottamrai. But the heir- 

went of Jundégadh, Nawabzada Sherzamankhanji, is now keenly watching 

h politics.......... Itis quite natural that if the State 
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affairs were entrusted to the Prince, Mr. Purshottamrai’s authority would sink 
to the zero point. And this is surmised as having brought about his resignation. 
We are not sorry for it. It is necessary that the patronage in Jundgadh should 
be distributed impartially among the different castes. During Mr. Purshot- 
tamral’s regime we saw that the talents of persotis belonging to communities 
other than his own did not receive due recognition, Even the work of 
legislation in Jundégadh was entrusted to two or three Nagar pleaders who were 
of the rank of only Agency or District pleaders.”” [The Akhbér-i-Islam makes 
Similar comments and urges Prince Sherzamankhanji to strike a blow at 
the Nagar influence in Jundgadh and to give to Muhammadans a fair share 
of the higher appointments in the State service. ] 


47. We understand that the Chief of Bhor has outstripped the Bombay 
_ Government in pursuing an unjust and oppressive 
Pa fs a rg ordersin and revenue policy. For, if the latter divested the 
8, dhérak (43), 26th Oct,  Peasantry of their proprietary rights in Jand by means 
of the new Land Revenue Act, the former has issued 
notices to some miras land-holders in the State declaring that all miras lands 
belong to the State. So long as the tillers of the soil are kept in possession of 
their lands and allowed to appropriate the produce thereof on payment of the 
land revenue at regular intervals, the question whether the land actually belongs 
to the State or the cultivator has only a theoretic interest. But the Chief of 
Bhor further seeks to levy nazardnd from the rayats in his State in proportion 
to the quality of land and its market value. The injustice of such a demand 
is aggravated by the direction given to revenue officers to issue distraint warrants 
and to realize the amount of the nazardndé by a compulsory process, The rayats 
are given no option in the matter. They cannot even relinquish their holdings 
and thereby escape the payment of nazardnd. Further comments on the 
wisdom of this policy are superfluous. Will the Bombay Government view this 
kind of oppression with unconcern ? 

48. The Kdthidwddno Himdyati writes:—Another instance has lately 
ae Wedhreun (Kéthié- of Wadhwan towards his subjects. On the last 
wir). Ganpati day the Thakor issued an extraordinary 

Kdthidwadno _ _Hvmayatt order for the recovery of arrears of land revenue by 
(67), 25th Oct. attaching and putting to sale by auction sweetmeats 
prepared by the poor rayats for the festive occasion. This heartless and barbarous 
order was rigorously enforced in all the villages in the State by Balvantrao, the 
Karbhari, and Devshankar Ramchandra, a revenue officer. One can easily 
imagine how the Thakor must have been cursed by the poor rayats for this fresh 
act of oppression. (The paper here gives some scandalous and repulsive personal 
details about the Thakor and then proceeds to observe :—) Some cultivators in 
Wadhwan have committed suicide, while others have permanently migrated 
elsewhere in order to escape the Thakor’s oppression. The result has been 
that the State revenue has dwindled down from 4 to 2 lakhs of rupees. Hence 


the Thakor is compelled to resort to harsh measures for getting money which he 


squanders away in dissipation. It behoves the Agent to the Governor in 
Kithidwdr to look into his conduct. Inthe meantime we fervently pray for the 
early demise of the Thakor, who is notoriously an oppressor of the poor. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. With reference to the complaint made against Mr, Bhimbhai Kirpa- 
ram (vide para. 440f Weekly Report No. 43 of 1908), 


Rejection by» the City we jearn from a later report that the i 
Magistrate, Ahmedabad, of : ac P Magistrate 
the complaint against Mr. summarily dismissed the complaint on the ground that 


imbhai Ki s ine oO i I i 
ae ev Aer (56), the proceedings sought to be instituted against Mr, 
26th Oct.; Praja Bandhu Bhimbhai had not received the sanction of Government. 
(27), 25th Oct; Jam-e-Jam- [The Praja Bandhu and the Jdm-e-Jamshed publish 


hed (23), 28th Oct. 
— a similar report. | | 


1p, come to lightof the oppressive policy of the Thakor 


le 


Dos ‘~ 


announced, held in Dharwar 
on Sunday last. Mr. Nara- 
‘Karigadri, Ohairman of the Reception Com- 
Sp. welcomed: the Delegates, Rao Saheb 
wanathrao- Jogalekar was voted to the chair. 
‘the delivery of the presidential address, the 


‘were duly proposed-and carried :— 
ion of the Collector be drawn to the necesity of lowering 


ent ‘in the'taluka of Hubli in respect of lands which had 
of subsoil moisture in the past, but which are deprived 


tee 


* 


Oommittees and Taluka Sub-Committees be appointed to 
"parry on Congress work and to help that movement. 


; ll) That Government be requested to discontinue plague inspection at 


“vy That the District Magistrate be requested to issue arms licenses 
more liberally with a view to afford protection to the public from 
the fury of wild beasts. 


(Wy) That the: thanks of the Oonference be conveyed to Government for 
: increasing their grant to Primary Education. 


The proceedings terminated with three cheers for His Majesty the King- 


hye Fie M. A. BAIG, 
7 | | Oriental Translator to Government. 


of the Oriental Translator to Governmeni, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 5th November 1903. 


CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


(No, 45 oF 1908. - 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ;. what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. | | a 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1903.) 
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pore ———— — — a — 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, * Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Cirenla- 

: — 
a | % gy Bt i mer Ce . — 

ENGLISH. 

1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly ... __.../ John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 oe 940 

cn Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ioc] A. hae .- Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...; Bombay .. .».| Monthly eo ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. ‘7 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal © ..., Hyderabad ...| Weekly... a ——— Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 550 
ie 

§ | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... .-| Dow 0 «| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... 1 1,000 

6 | Indian Social Reformer ii i Sa <a = as veel K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 si 5CO 

7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...; Karachi .. sos]. . a ae se Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 —.,. 400 

8 | K&thidwdr Times . Réjkot ..._—«...| Daily... = Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 

. | (Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahritta ... oe =e ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 


| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28, 


10 | Oriental Review ... «e+, Bombay ... ad > am ...| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 = ose bed 400 


11 | Phoenix ... a ...| Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly .... Jéfar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 400 


12 | Poona Observer and Civil; Poona ... es Daily... .. | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 iki pm ms 500 


and Military Gazette. | | 
18 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 ..: 1,000 - 


14 | Sind Gazette re ves} Kardchi oe ..., Bi-weekly ...| M. DeP. Webb... sie ee et Bib: 500 


15 | Sind Times sm ee ee ie he --/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200- 


18 | Volos of ladle, ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... pa Merwénji Malabari; Pa4rsi ; 51;} 1,800 
f * . 


ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 


17. | Coronation Advertion: .... Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 


18 | Deshabhaktx oa ...| paroda ... re ee ee ..-| Vasantl4l] Sunderl4l Desd4di; Hindu (Nagar| 1,300 
| Br&hman); 41. 
19 | Gujarati ... ne ...| Bombay... a ta oe “Pani, on Desai; Hindu (surti] 4,000 

} ania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujar4t Mitr’... 1 Bee es —t awe “ae i Wereaaaal Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 44 ae pee 600 


91 | Gujarét Punch _... coe} AMMedabad § <coi De... coc ---| Somalél Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 27 a 600 
Se enn Teer ...| Bombay <a lalla eas --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 — 800 


93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... 8 ee ae vo} Daily — 0 ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 «| 8,000 


| 
) _ : oe . 

24 | Kaiser-i-Hind _... ae ee -e-| Weekly ... _ ...) Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___., wos} 2,900 ia 
25 | Kéthidwar News... .-.| HAjkot ,,. .».| Bi-weekly -o-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 41 ... eee a 
26 | Kathidwdr Times oe ee ae ina a a | Bholanath Vishwanéth; Hindu (Audich 500 
| Brahman) ; 34. 

°” | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly...  ...) Jethélé! Umedrdm; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h- 500 
550 

550 


| | man) ; 34. 
98 | Rdst Goftér ae ...| Bombay vail on ae we. Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pdérsi; 52 ... co eS 


90 |SetyaVakts .... | Do.  — w.| Fortnightly _ .., Keshaviél Harivithaldés; Bindu (Shrimél 
; nia); of, 
80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda ... »»-| Weekly ... .»-| Manekl4l Amb4irém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 _,., 


$1 |Surys Prakésh ...” «| Surat ... «| Do. cof Umedraém Nagindws Dfy&bhéi; Hind 


(Rania) ; 25. 
| AnGLo-MaRArui. 7 
| 32 Deen Mitra . eee eee Bombay see eee Weekly eee wee peor Besken), ; May4dev > Hindu 500 
83 te Chakshu ae see Poona eee eee Dv, eee 3 ber aman Govind | kar ; ‘Hindu (Desh 600 


Brébman); 68, 
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Bhagvindés; Hindu (Kichis, ie., 


a vegetable seller); 44, - 


te 


Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
| | ia 
eee Bombay... eee Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott eee eee ar 625 
ries 
pox Se eee ho re .»-| Hari Narféyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman); 36 
wes oes} Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...{ Indu Prakash Joint. Stock Company, Limited, 600 
| Manager peor SI Damodar S4vl4r4am Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Kolbapur ...|. Weekly ,.. ...| S&vl4ra4m .Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 2,000 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. | 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Bréhman) ; 32. 
Sétéra ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada| 500 
Brahman) ; 82. , 
-o+| Kolh&pur | Do. ... «| Vindyak Nér#yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 34. . 
.-.| Baroda ... ee ae eel ,..| Damodar Sdévl4ram Yande; Hindu (Mar&tha);| 4,200 
40. 
-» | Bombay... oe ae ro — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 900 
..| Poona .., wl Sete tei ...| Vinfyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
pawan Brahman) ; 36, 
“e ag } ANGLo-PorruGuxrss. | 
44 O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... eee 900 
es EweuisH, PorTuGuESsE 
3 AND Conoan M. 
cs & O Bombaense ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ...| &. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 vine cee 500 
tyis 
- #4 j}Al-Haqg...... __....| Sukkur ...| Weekly ...| (1) ke -—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.) 1,100 
Ang : Pleader ; 27. 
a | 5) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
a Shae | bg Muhammadan ; 36. 
bai Z 47 Prabhét oR sh wa wr Ay derab a a Do. eee * Lekhré} Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) > 42 eee 600 
a ’ | 
; | Sukkur pane ma, os «».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 380, 800 
.-+| Bombayeee seeh POEL cee ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 
...| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
...| Weekly... ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat).| 300 
ee a: Se ..., Anndéji Gopdél Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Vaishnav Bra&hman) ; 41. 
ees akc eal (Sim. ccs ert DOA coo. von Govind Gan ' Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 300 
: ae. att nastha Brdhman); 27, 
: aie Bombay... ‘ais Daily ei bee — Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
| Af Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 ...| 2,800 
| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,000 
P4rsi ; 34. : 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati} 700 
Brahman) ; 34, 
_Ardesher Dinsha Génhi; ; Parsi ; 45... «| ~ 500 
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No. Name of Publication. { Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. a tag 
| eit ya ” " 
GusaBniti—continued. ae 
8 4 ee ee =, Rangildse Surti; Hindu (Kyastha 125 
nia 
61 |Fursad ... _ .».| Bombay ... ..-| Monthly fae — Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 44... ai 
62 | Gap Sup ... eee i a: oe «| Fortnightly... i" Jehéngir Murzbdn; Pdrsi;27  ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu ove ...| Ahmedabad ...,| Do. «oo ...| Kaélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 43. 
64 | Jain i. a A ee ee ek eee <> oy same Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 
ania); 30. 
65 pe en ...| Bombay ... a: ae ae ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi; 28 eos} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... iol OE aes aa ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K&thidwddno Himfyati .... Ahmedabad ...) Do. ... ose oom Chhaganlal ‘Sunderji ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... oso] Os one ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia; see 
Brahman) ; 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos) Navea@ri .. nt ee te »..| Rustamji Jamaspji ; Parsi; 55 ose te 800 
70 | Nure Elan oe ove} Bombay... _...| Monthly... —_—,..} Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 sd 600 
: 71 | Nydyadarshak ... -» Ahmedabad ....| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 200 
: : Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 =| Praja Mitrs _ ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly e+e] Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 
73 =| Praja Pokar _ sot WOE: = mes ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... ee see 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... ct mee me 4 Mesias ee 3 ; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
ania 
75 {Punch Dand .. ” DOL ses cr rn 200 ar ue: Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
76 | Samsher Bahddrr... eo| Ahmedabad ...| Do. we.  ... “leet Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
nia) ; 61. 
77 |S4nj Vartamén ... »».| Bombay ,.. coo} Daily — ove .«.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
) (2 Bustam)i Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
1; 37. 
| (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
98 |Sind Vartam4n ... e>| Karachi ... wo] Weekly wee ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... eee oe ...| Monthly -+-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar. ace] Curat ... me Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... iq 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha sa ole eae be — Manekl4l Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
: 9) 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... eon een oe -«.| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar ; Hindu (Deccani} 1,487 
) | woamemon 36. 
Hinpl. : | 
8S | Pandit... see of FOOME cee ve.| Weekly o o+| Govindrao oot t Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 900 
, jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 30. 
) 84 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... deh Ee ad ‘we Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma ; Hindu (Négar 6,200 
. | char. | Brahman) ; 38. 
) KANABESE. 
, 85 | Digvijaya ... a e| Gadag ...  ...| Weekly... | Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
sh (Devang, yat) ; 36. | 
86 | Hubli Patra a .| Hubli... oe ee :«-| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; Hindu (Deshast 200 
a Br4hman) ; 32. 
87 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar e+} Do. se ° se/(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
) | | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
‘| (2) Anndch4rya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
) ) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 3 
88 | Lok% Bandhu ss... a“: oe ook Ee ne | Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur ; ; Hindu 150 
5 : (Deshasth Brahman) ; 40. 
ag Loka Mitra eee eee Haveri (Dhar- Do. eco eee Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
, Dhirrér Do. Kasslachankar Divehar 2 thér ; Hindu (Kar. 
Réiahansa... yr) eee eee eee eee ama Vv a ua 
0 f : oO J héda Br&hman) ; 40. 3 
91 Rasik Ranjini eee eee Gadag eee aed DO = csc eos} Gaurishankar R4m prasad ; Hindu (Kanoja he 
0 } | | Brehman) ; -- | | ae ES vA 
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a] Thins i. se Weekly...” ...| Késhinéth Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 800 


, BrAéhman ); 59. ' 
jis. Wee] AED » cn cool Oe ene eee| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Breéhman) ; 30. | 
«>| Ratnagiri vf Do. «+ «| Hari Dharmdéji Géndhi ; Hindu (Véni) ; 27 400 
| Belgaum.... .... Do. ... _«s| Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu(GaudBréhman);{ 385 
| 4). 
«. | Bombay .__...| Monthly --| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
coe = ove| TAsgaon ... ...| Weekly ... .»-| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
: 7 shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

eee ose] EOGS ccs cet: DO tee ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Brahman) ; 38. ; 

au »o»| Chiplun ... rar ar ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 


: Brahman); 37. 

ws eee| Belgaum v| Do. .. — see| AbS&ji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Marétha);| 600 
a MOL | Obitregupta «= ww, Siw Karéd .. wu] DO teas ; = Béléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda| 100 
a rahman) ; Jd. 


Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur i ae ...| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
Deshakélavartam4n ...| randol... =! “ae ...| Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
( (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 39. . 
Dharwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar pak ene ...| Rao Sé&heb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
| Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 
Dnyan SAgar ae eoe| Kolhapur <a si — Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 88. 
Hindu Punch .... —). ae coe =§ Da, ce ...| Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. at 
Jagadddarsh a ..| Ahmednagar .}- Do. ...( Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu , (Chit- 100 
. ) | pawan Brahman); 50. | 
Jagadhitechchhu... ...| Poona .,. «| Do. ... — ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd4-| 2,200 
: wan Brahman) ; 73. 
eo. eof Thema cc, cee] Do. coo es Trimbak A’bSji R&je; Hindu (Kéyasth) 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. | 
eee ose] POOMS ne “a Ea «| Skivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 5,400 
ae ! ares Brahman); 36. 
ott 111 | Kalpatarn ... -».| Sholapur oe ae ae +; Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 


me ‘yr Karmanuk ose one | POOMAses «| Do. ... ..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 3,500 
| 4 T >, Bréhman) ; 36. 


a ‘2718 Keral Koxil _... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly si ae ate Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
as me get ahve «| : man) ; 48. Sad ade 
44 | Kesari_... ie dat OOS: 00 we.| Weekly vee ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
pets ae ; we | iba (Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 
ee |: Khaéndesh Chitragupta ...; Dbulia ... ae ei eed ae Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
pra e at y si 1 rahman) ; 25. 
~ - 416} Khaéndesh Vaibhav we oe Sa ~~ 2.) as .».| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
es fh. : pawan Bréhman) ; 52. . 
...| Vengurla | Do. ...  ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
| Brahman); 26. 


eS eee ee astering B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&étha);|/ 150 
| 3 


Ll ; ‘Moda Vritta vee eee | WHE, wwe} ~Dow | KAshinakth Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
cg? aoe é | | Brahman) ; 48. 


at Bombay... soe} Daily \ ... .es| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
. : pawan Bréhman) ; 42. | 
Do. do. — aa 
...| Ahmednagar ...) Do. ... ,../ Narsappx Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ...| 100 


| se | Tees, Nasik eee eee Do. woe eee Yashvant Hari Kale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
See en ee | ie . | Br&hman); 27. 


- eo | Do. eee eee Weekly a ee 


Do... . «| Vishnu BRémchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu) 8% 
hf | (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. ) 
weed, DO... ove veel 4man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 390 


. alguan Raker time; Heda (0 | 
ese... ie . av i e; nau hi a 150 
oe ner eal ORrerIaR : 


ee. omo| Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth] — 100 


te 


un tat 


~~ 


No» | Name of Publication, — rien Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
eae 
MaritHi—continued. ae 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ,_ ...| Vadgaon »--| Weekly ... on ne “1 Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
man); . 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a we eee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... .s.| BAYS — ove >| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya ; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 
131 | Pratod coe .--| Islampur | Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan . Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Réghav Bhushan... ilk Ae aiae ia: eo ome ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 
133 | Satya Mitra oe ...| Malegaon ik a, ale ons — Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
5. 
ira A al Be ta ae ee 
135 | Satyi Shodhak ... woe Ratnagiri oP eee |. Naa ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman) ; 57. 
186 | Sh&hu Vijay __... jak Ta a oR Me -«-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar «+s| Sholépur ca eee. aes ...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (K4mAti);44  ... 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda wa ak i io — Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 
189 | Shri Shahu ove soo] SAGATA — coe soo] DQ. cee eee rien Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man) ; 22. 
140 | Shubh Suchak .... oo oy i eee ae: ae ...| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 30. 
141 | Sumant ... ve ..o| Karad oes a Dk ae «ee, Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... see ooo} Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .e.| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpa@wan 
Bréihman); 36. 
143 | Sudhdkar ... vee Fen ewe ee | ae ses oie Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oe. we he Gua ...| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartadarsh in eo] Malvan ... ot De sad — App4ji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 
4, 
146 | Vidya Vilas wee .e.| Kolhapur whe a ama ...| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit-] 
pawan Bréhman); 48. 
147 | Vidy4rthi ... os soak SUOUMRMETNE col. DQ, - ces ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér _,..] Bombay... --.| Monthly... wee} (1) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... me 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasar ... cen vce] WEL eee eos} Weekly ,.. ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. | 
150 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee eee Do. coe eee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
| , Brahman); 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri- ... an ot SOOUR «cee — ...| Nana Ddéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
: man) ; 37. 
SINDI. . 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... v.| Karachi... .-.| Weekly ... «| Dharmsivg Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam_ ... mn Ee ee ate ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
7 65. | 
154 | Sind Sudhar ao oe ee --| Doe ...  -«e| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 _... 
| 155 | Sookree ... ove oo ee er ...| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42. ...| 
Urpo. : 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .| Bombay ...| Monthly a oy a Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
| | unni); 32. 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... ...) Weekly... |... Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur ae “wa a Ne .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 Habibul Akhbar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. . eee eee : eseceee 
160 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér * ...| Do. eo  see| Daily.» _...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 49. | 
161 Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee eeeree 
' MaRa'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
162 }Chandrika... ... | Bagalkot woo] Weekly see vee’ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
ma : _| Br&hman, Smarta); 30. 
168 Siddheshvar eee eee Do. eee ees Do. eee see Parashrém Shivaji owar ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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150 
200 
400 
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250 
100 


eee | eee ‘Bombay... 


id Weekly... ...| N 


e:| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ee 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao ,R4éjurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


= ee Parsshrim Govind Bodus; Hindu(Bréhman); 850 


man). 


Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhéda 460 


700 
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Of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
) Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is 4 when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter - a word, 


except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
aor the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The figures giving the circulation ‘or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the , 
, ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with cantion. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. At the time of the French revolution, France -possessed an im- 
portant colony at St. Domingo in the West Indies. 
Republic of St. Domingo The aborigines of the island were negroes whom 
in the West Indies. the French colonists looked down upon as somethi 
Kal (110), 6th Nov, less than human, and therefore unworthy of the 
treatment which is accorded to human beings. In 
short, what the helots were tothe Greeks, or what the natives of India are to the 
British, that the negroes of St. Domingo were to the French. European nations 
have long been accustomed to pose as the benefactors of mankind, when they 
are really following selfish aims; and just asthe English in India are in the 
cdhabit of saying that they rule India for the benefit of the Indians, so the French 
colonists used to assure the negroes of St. Domingo that they were kept in 
serfdom purely for their own good. The French colonists treated the negroes in 
much the same manner as the British colonists treat the Indian coolies and made 
them live and toil as serfs and bondsmen. When, however, there was a politi- 
cal upheaval in France and the country rose like a giant and smote despotism in 
the face, when al] the prisons in the country were thrown open and the King 
was confined in his palace, the people thought that despotism would be banished 
for ever from the face of the earth. No wonder if the news of the revolutionary 
movement in France cheered the minds of the negroes of St. Domingo and 
inspired them with a hope that they, too, would one day be set free and treated 
on a footing of equality with their masters. But they were quite mistaken. 
Just as Englishmen indulge in tall talk about equality and justice so long as 
they are in England, but forget these sublime sentiments as soon as they set foot 
on Indian soil, so the French revolutionists, who were never tired of indulging 
in the cant of liberty, equality and justice, openly refused to emancipate 
the Haytii negroes when their spokesman Ojay went over to France to 
represent the cause of his brethren. When Ojay returned disappointed he 
had a following of 200 men, so he took up arms against the colonists and 
demanded justice. He was, however, arrested, tried and executed as a common 
criminal. Contrary to the expectation of the French colonists, Ojay’s execution 
emboldened the negroes to avenge his death. They met in secret conclave at 
night and matured plans of revolt. When their number reached 60,000 
they went out one night and slaughtered all the French colonists, For some 
years thereafter they fought with France, and at last succeeded in asserting 
their independence, Ever since that time St. Domingo has been known to the 
world as a well-managed republic. . 


2. “It is but seldom that the Private Secretary to a Viceroy is 
eulogised ‘by acclamation,’ soto say, at the terme 

Be Mehmed Par ee , ination of his career, and leaves the country midst 
Nove Eas cole the approbation of all classes of the people. This 
singular good fortune seems to have fallen to 
the lot of Sir Walter Lawrence, the able, indefatigable and accomplished 
Private Secretary to Lord Curzon. Tributes of praise have been shows 
ered on him from all parts of the country for some time and echoed 
in the Press. But it was reserved for the Viceroy himself to emphasise 
in his own eloquent and felicitous fashion the many-sided activities of 
Sir Walter, his versatility, complaisance, and above all his sober counsels. 
There was a ring of deep sincerity in all that the Viceroy said at the dinner 
given in honour of his lieutenant, who was half the Viceroy, if we may so say, 


behind the scenes.......... We must, however, challenge the statement of the 


Viceroy describing himself as being ‘defenceless against imputation’ and 
‘impotent against attack.” Does His Lordship mean to tell the Indian public 
that his exaltéd and solitary position has prevented him from repelling attacks 
and contradicting mis-statements? On the contrary, we have not known. 


another Viceroy who was so communicative and prone to give a Roland: 


for an Oliver, and that, too, as swiftly as ible. The languace, tlierefore, 
of Lord Curzon was so far hyperbo t . 


’ 
4 


derbolic. Evidently, he wanted to attract greater 
sympathy towards himself in his‘ own country by this legendary pronouncement. 

ut then Lord ‘Curzon is nothing if on great and small’ occasions’ his brilliant’ 
imagination does not peint pictures which we sre tinable to rednganis as stata 
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the Native Opinion says :—Lord Ourzon’s visit to the 
od: Persian Gulf affects the mteréests of England, but not 


of India. The question, therefore, arises whether 


| 8, Referring tothe \Viceroy’s*interided visit to the Persian Gulf, the 


eta Ox Vijay “England or India will pay the Viceroy’s travelling 
oe. fine: diario } | Yay expenses and his salary as Viceroy of India during 
Poe arte Te yes ---* the period of ‘this absence from this country. We do 
a not think that the amount will by any means be a large one. But whatever 1b 


© ig, Gustice requires that'it should be paid by England. England has paid the 
ay expe! ‘mourred by India in connection with the South African ogg hoon 
Chinese expeditions, and on the same principle she should be prepared to bear 
the’expenses of Lord Curzon’s visit to the Persian Gulf. (The Shri Sayaje 
Vijay wakes similar remarks. | 


4,. India is a land of wonders, and there is no knowing what new 
) wonders are yet in store for us. The other day, an 
Insensibility of the natives [English contemporary informed vs that a Muhammad- 


of India to their alleged gn from Burma successfully performed the feat of 
miserable condition. 


3 ‘s ‘Kél (110), 6th Nov. making several scores of persons walk barefooted 
Be at over a mass of live charcoals without any apparent 
. injury to themselves. The report.of this wonderful performance is now going 


the round of the Press in this country. But itis very strange that no wonder is 
excited, at all by the curious fact that the entire population of the country is. 
‘enveloped in a huge conflagration extending to the farthest limits of the land and 
is. freely moving about in it without being scorched by its heat, Is not the 
art, of the person, who keeps 300 millions of persons in the midst of a fire 
without. making them feel its heat, infinitely more wonderful than that of the 
Burmese. necromancer referred to above? Is it not still more wonderful that 
these. men should gape in astonishment at a necromancer’s trick and not turn 
their eyes towards their own pitiable plight ? : : 


5. A correspondent of the Arunodaya contributes to that paper some 
verses on the “ Miserable plight of India” of which 


a. miserable plight of the following is the purport :—O land of the Aryans, 
Arunodoya (92) let Nov. thy. glories of old have vanished, and penury has now 
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tents of the report, it is unavailing to invest it with the character of a 
confidential document, because sooner or later it cannot escape publication. And, 
on the other hand, though now published, the report, we know, cannot be an 
immutable decree, as the Government of India and the Secretary of State have 
the undisputed prerogative of accepting or rejecting as many of the Commission’s 
recommendations as they like. Looking at the matter, therefore, from any point 
of view, the suppression of the report cannot be supported on any ground.” [The 
Rast Goftdr, on the other hand, writes :—‘ We are grateful to the authorities 
for the assurance that there is no intention to suppress the Police Commis- 
sion’s Report, and that after the Secretary of State has had an opportunity of 
perusing that document and the recommendations of the Indian Government 
on the same, it will be published for public information.” | 


7. Just as the venom of the scorpion lies in the tip of its tail, so the 
bitterest and the most violent indictment framed 
Abkéri policy of Govera- against Lord Curzon is to be found in the last chapter 
ga: eine a0 1 and Ioka. OL the book entitled “Is Lord Curzon a failure ? ° 
fests (144), 218+ Oct. The author coniemns the Abk4ri policy pursued by 
Government in this country, and especially in Assam, 
and does so in such scathing and forcible language that it cannot fail to produce 
a telling effect upon the official hierarchy in the land. Of course, the 
iniquity of raising the Abkari revenue by nearly 250 per cent, in a single 
decade, and of selling deleterious and almost poisonons liquor to the coolies 
working in the tea gardens of Assam cannot be laid directly at the door of the 
present Viceroy, but the tact that he closed his eyes to this glaring evil, and did 
nothing to wipe away aserious stigma from the country’s administration is enough 
to outweigh all his other heroic achievements, and even the grand Victoria 
Memorial Hall will avail naught to redeem his reputation from this serious 
repreach. 


8. The provision of the Income Tax Act, which throws upon the asses- 
Alleced defects jn the SeeS the onus of proving in appeal that their income is 
system of Income Tax assess- ess than the figure at which it is assessed by the 
ments. _._____ Income Tax authorities, is a strange anomaly in British 
‘ a Samachar (95), law, the like of which is not to be met with in any 
sei other enactment, either Civil or Criminal. The 
assessments are made by subordinate officials on the basis of mere conjecture 
or hearsay. he revised assessments for a new year are advertised ina single 
lot, and the assessees, who are generally illiterate or, maybe, absent on 
business elsewhere when the notification is publisbed, seldom know at what 
amount their income is assessed and come to know of it for the first time 
when the collecting peon presents the notice to pay the tax at their houses, 
They have then no option but to pay whatever amount is demanded of 
them, because by that time the period of appealis past. This period is generally 
very short and appellants find it hard even to obtain the forms of appeal. 
Again, the filing of an appeal is attended with serious risk, because if any 
of the appellant’s statements in his petition of appeal are found to be false, 
he is exposed to the terrors of a prosecution for perjury, The whole system 
of income tax assessments is thus arbitrary and iniquitous in the extreme, 
and we pray that Government will be pleased to improve it radically with a 
view to make it equitable. | : 


9. “it seems that on a reconsideration, Mr, Lely, Commissioner of 
i Wencertis Me. Leds's the Northern Division, has consented, prior to his 
etnies ta Manin y¢ retirement, to serve for afew short months as an 
the Viceregal Executive Additional Member of the Viceregal Legislative Coun- 
Council. . cil, In all probability it is the occasion of the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 1st introduction of the Agricultural Banks Bill into the 
Bor, Eng. cole. Council which has brought about this acceptance of 
the office. No doubt Mr. Lely is credited by the (sovernment of Bombay with 
a large acquaintance with the details of agricultural banking as carried on in 
Germany and Italy. In the debate which took place in the Provincial Council 
cox 1480—4 
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age it-was seen that the honourable gentleman had: some 
but nothing deep or comprehensive. It was pointed: 
August beat, that tthe acquaintance seemed more or less 
-based on Sir William Nicholson’s admirable monograph on agricultural 
ee which has since been published, along with other papers, as a blue- 
—  ©deok. Under the ciroumstancesit is doubtful whether Mr. Lely will be able 
Bae to throw any new light or offer any original suggestions on the Bill in the 
a Select Sinasanitine, should he be appointed a member thereof. However, it is 
ms lop pa possible that Government may utilize his long experience of Gujarat rayats 


particular matter.. We should be glad, indeed, if he could influence the 

in 2 to modify the proposed legislation in many of its details, which are 
as crude and impracticable as they possibly could be. We shall see later on, 
when the measure comes to be fully debated in the Council, whether Mr. Lely 
proves himself of eminent service in this respect to the Government.” 


10. Government have sanctioned a pension of Rs. 200 per mensem to 
* , : Sayad Ras Masud, the only son of the late Justice 
Bee Comments on the pensions Mahmud, till he attains the age of 25, They have 
BS sanctioned by Government sq conferred a life pension of Rs. 100 per mensem 
to the members of the family 
of the late Sir Sayad Ahmed 00 the widow of the late Judge and a pension of 
Khan. Rs. 50 on the other widowed daughter-in-law of Sir 
Kesari (114), 3rd Nov. Sayad Ahmed. Government have also called for a 
report from the Government of the United Provinces 
after one year upon the advisability of sending Sayad Ras Masud to England 
for his education! The flow of this Government bounty is due to the suggestion 
of Sir James Latouche! The liberality of Government is indeed devoted to a 
| truly worthy object. Justice Mahmud was Sir Sayad Akmed’s son and Sir Sayad 
oe was the founder of the Alighar College, an enemy of the Congress movement 
and a devoted and loyal servant of Government. in the Mutiny days, when he 
was a young man, he used to obtain admission into the camps of the mutineers 
under various disguises and convey their secret news to the British authorities. 
It is not without proper warrant that the Proneer credits Sir Sayad Ahmed with 
having done more good to the British Government during his lifetime than 
any other native of India ! 


11. “The proceedings of the meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council 


Disday thi tho’ publication held on the 21st August last are published in the 
— | ot the the proceedings of the last -Bombay Government Gazette of 2nd November. Is 
ae of the Bombay Legis- such delay unavoidable? We are enabled to read the 
, lative. ouncil. official report of the proceedings of the Viceregal 


Voice of India (16), 7th 


Nov. Council. in the very next issue of the Government "of 


India Gazette. The public are indeed deeply indebted 
the dailies for the substantially accurate reports published by them, but 
doce ‘may not in all cases be as full as the official report.” 


12, ‘The speech delivered by the Honourable Sir James Monteath, in 
Kn a Ba . ad reply to an address Senne by the Sdtéra Munici- 
xcelleucy Sir’ James ity, was, as most of his speeches as acting Governor 
gnteath on Industrial have been, rather cold, at least so far as ce” esa 
of the subject of industrial education was concerned. 
After acknowledging in general terms the importance 
of t | 2 subject ie industrial education, Sir James, when he came to the point 
of} he Municipality’s request for the. establishment of at least one central 
shoo). in each district, fully equipped to give practical instruction 
er an j . dustrial arts and agriculture, answered that it was for the Munici- 
ity and the District Local Board to take the initiative, and that Government 
ld give all po sible enco t and eee al aid to the extent that was 
be libe nthe matbee of primary 


ucation in the Presidency, 
ahr rita. (9), lst Nov. 
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labour, or because the particular art which they learnt was not that practised 
in the caste to which they belong.’ We think it would be interesting to have a 
proof of the above observations of His Excellency, for, we for one cannot 
conceive and have no experience of even a single Indian boy who failed to 
appreciate the dignity of manual labour after he had become proficient in a recog- 
nised industrial art, or of a boy who recoiled from turning to account his know- 
ledge and skill in an industry simply because that industry was not practised in 
his caste! These observations of His Excellency amount toa reproach which is. 
scarcely based on fact, and which it is too late in the day to seek to fasten upon 
even the proverbially caste-ridden Hindu society in its present stage of advance- 
ment. In the first place we should like to know where those industrial schools 
that can impart adequate skill in recognised industries are. And secondly, 
the real fault with a Hindu youth at present, supposing he obtained some skill 
in an industry, would be the want of the power of organisation for establishing 
his industry on a business footing, But that is beside the point. We may 
at once say that indigenous schools, such as Sir James Monteath speaks of, 
have their own use, but the necessity of a central school of industrial arts is not 
thereby proved to have been obviated. For we think that indigenous industrial 
schools and a central industrial school for a district are not mutually exclusive. 
..seee.seeee ADY One who has a correct perception of the responsibilities of 
Government in the matter of education will admit that though for the mainte- 
nance of primary industrial schools Government may claim contribution from 
local bodies, yet the duty of establishing and maintaining a secondary central 
industrial school for a district or a group of districts rests entirely with 
Government.” 


13. ‘Our readers will, we think, feel interested to learn that the 

- three well-known Boer Generals, namely, Botha, 

bn a of the Boer Generals yg Wet and Delarey, willsoon be coming out to India 
Mahrdtta (9), 1st Nov. on a mission of peace. Itis well-known that about 500 
Boer prisoners stationed at Ahmednagar have refused 


to take the oath of allegiance and are, therefore, still detained as prisoners 


of war. The war, however, has ended these eighteen months and it is remarkable 
that these 500 men should still have the fire of independence glowing so brightly 
in their breasts that they should remain incorrigibly true to the ideal which 
originally drove them from their homes to the battle-field. And we doubt 
whether even the persuasive remonstrance of their leaders would make them 
alter their mind. The British Government, on the other hand, have ceased to 
regard the possession of Boer prisoners of war as a point of glory and begun to 
look upon the 500 irreconcilables in their hands as an embarrassment, for as 
prisoners of war they have deserved, and are entitled to, a better treatment than 
ordinary prisoners or even the British soldiers themselves. The English Press has 
begun to speak of them as if their chief object in continuing their recalcitrancy 
is to enjoy the free hospitality of the British Government, and at least one 
paper has sneeringly remarked that ‘ the situation created by their refusal to 
bow to the graven image which the tyrant has set up does more than trench 
on the ridiculous.’ The Government of India, who are immediately responsible 
for the maintenance and safe-keeping of the Boer prisoners, have resolved to 
treat them as vagrants under the European Vagrancy Act if they do not take 
the oath of allegiance. A person declared. vagrant by a Magistrate under this 
Act is sent to a Government Workhouse, where he gets only the diet of a 
European confined in a local prison or penitentiary, and is subjected to severe 
discipline, including hard labour and solitary confinement, This new situation 
would evidently be a sort of disgrace to the Boers generally, and if is probably 
in view of this fact that the Boer Generals are coming out to India to advise 
their comrades that their spirit could perhaps be better utilised in their own 
country, though under changed conditions, than in an Indian workhouse. But 
who can say that to labour and to pine away in a foreign land, would not be 
regarded as after all a better ideal than to return to one’s native land, for whose 
emancipation one had pledged one’s life, but which has ultimately passed, under 
the yoke-of the foreigner for ever.” ’ ey ee ee 


By ee 14, | An assurance was publicly giv en on. behalf of Government at the 
eee oes). meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 
8rd October last that no expenses of attachment would 
be levied from the Khots in the Devgad Taluka, whose 
villages were attached by Government, but that such. 
villages would be restored free of cost to their 
rR respective owners.. We hear, however, that this 
assurance is not being acted upon in practice. Nay, it is being violated. ‘The 
Collector of Ratndgiri issued a general order that the attached villages 
would not be restored to their owners unless the latter paid the expenses of 
attachment. Some persons had appealed against this order of the Collector to 
oC the Commissioner, 8. D., but that officer, it is said, declined to interfere with 
= the Collector’s order. It is strange that there should be such inconsistency 
me between an assurance which found publicity at the time in the Press and the 
action of the local authorities. We hope the attention of Government will soon 
be. directed to this matter, and that steps will be taken to carry out an 
assurance given by Government to the Khots. 
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15. The scarcity of salt which prevailed a fortnight back at Ratndgiri and 
| other places in the neighbourhood was partially due 
Alleged causes of the recent t+) the fact that the permission asked for by the local 

searcity of salt at Ratnagiri wan oer , 
and a request to His Excel- @Uthorities to sell it in the fish-curing yards to the 
lency Sir James Monteath to public at four annas per paitli did not arrive in 
permit the re-opening ofold time, We hear that the officials had an unpleasant 
ne pans Shodhek (335) ig, PeTsonal experience of the scarcity and had to resort 
agg to various shifts to procure salt for their daily 
consumption. The supplies have in the mean- 
time been ‘replenished by the importation of salt from other places, and 
e- the permission granted by the higher authorities for the sale of salt in, the 
= fish-curing yards to the public for ordinary consumption is thus too late. 
We hear that Government intend to provide against a future contingency 
of this kind by arranging for the import of salt from a number of places, so 
that if the supply from one source fails, the other places can at once be indented 
upon, We fail to see, however, why we should be made to depend upon salt 
manufactured at other places, when there are facilities for the manufacture of 
the article locally. The old disused salt pans can easily be re-opened and made 
to yield any quantity of salt. We hope our present Governor, Sir James Mon- 
= » eath, will see his way to grant the necessary permission for the re-opening of 
— ~ .- the local salt pans, which were discontinued in the past to the serious loss 

— and inconvenience of the people of the district. 


a «iste SM Bulsér correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr writes :—The local 
is authorities here have, of late, been putting obstacles in 
Alleged obstructionsagainst the way of merchants dealing in Mahuda flowers. 
Pe ony of — flowers in “These merchants when taking Mahuda from ware- 
= ‘Rést Goftér.(28),1st Nov. houses for sale are intimidated by petty revenue 
ahi cae officers and are sometimes compelled to give up the 

ods in their possession. Such obstructions are vexatious and unjust especially 
| the law does not prohibit merchants from trading in Mahuda. Besides, the 
"kari regulations do not apply to dealings in Mahuda which, in addition to 
ping - employed for distilling liquor, is also used for medicinal purposes and as 
POT, _ A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—In a recent 
a a notification the Government of India have prohibited 
SS 8 86—ee Piet wie _ the importation of sugar into the Bombay Pre- 
ee xy the Excise Sidency by land, but we regret to observe that 
~~. this ‘order is enforced with undue harshness at 
ng4m junction (B, B. & C. I. Railway.) The 
ition in question refers to the importation of 
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eweetmeats or confectionery not intended for sale. Yet passengers coming 
from Kéthidwdr are compelled by the myrmidons of the Excise Department at 


Viramgém to open their tiffin baskets, and are not allowed to take with them 


more than one seer anda half of sweetmeats. This constitutes a hardship on 
Hindu passengers, who, when making a railway journey, generally provide 
themselves with a large supply of sweetmeats, which serve them as food during 
the journey. 


18, A correspondent writes to the Prekshak :—During the last two years 

er meh the plague administration at Kardd (Satara) was very 

tata at mild. ‘Lhis year the carrying out of plague measures 

geek argent is entrusted to the Mamlatdar, Mr. Sahasrabudhe, 
Prekshak (39), 3rd Nov. : : : 

who by his arbitrary conduct is putting the people 


of Kardd in mind of Mr. Clements’ plague administration, A native dramatic 


-eompany came here from Tasgaon on the 6th October. They erected a tempo- 


rary mandap for their performances. After the first performance the Mamiat- 
dar discovered that they had come from an infected locality and served them 
with a notice to quit within twenty-four hours. The manager appealed to the 
Chairman of the local Municipality, as he thought the summary order of the 
Mamlatdar was harsh. The Chairman directed that the company should 
submit to segregation for ten days. ‘The Mamlatdar, however, insisted upon 
their leaving Kardd, and the police were ordered to compel the troupe to 
leave the town on the Devali day. They had thereupon to seek shelter in a 
temple on the burning ground and were put to serious inconvenience, 


19. At all principal district-towns Government have created benches 
| of Honorary Magistrates who are invested with 
Alleged pecuniary embar- third class magisterial powers. We do not know 


rassments of an Honorary h rnment ar ‘de . ss 
Magistrate of Satdra. whether Government are guided by any specific regula 


OD , tions in appointing Magistrates to serve on these 
ag ee ee benches. It is reported that among the Honorary 
Magistrates at Satara there is one who is in notor- 
iously embarrassed circumstances. It goes without saying that an impecunious 
Magistrate is utterly unfit to discharge his functions. We therefore request 
the District Magistrate, Satara, to make inquiries into the matter and to leave 
no ground for popular complaints. We knew of a Huzur Deputy Collector of 
Sdtdéra who was in the past compelled to resign his post because of his pecuniary 
embarrassments. 


20. The latest report of Police administration in the. Presidency abund- 
antly demonstrates the inefficiency of the Police to 
Police administration in cope with crime. The percentage of convictions in 


ee * te, see, OROOR of murder and serious crime amounted to only 
7th aon” pate Oe as during the last year, and even this percentage 


was not uniform over all the districts. In the 
Northern Division, where dacoities have of late been much on the increase, 
the percentage of convictions stood as low as 26. Nor do the Police 
appear to have shown better results in tracing thefts and in recovering stolen 
property. In fact, the details set forth in the Report show how utterly inade- 
guate is the protection to public life and property afforded by the Police. 
We fear this inefficiency is mainly due to the predominance of the European 
element in the higher ranks of the force. If.these ranks were to be recruited 
from the class of educated natives, who are expected to have a better insight into 
the ways and habits of the criminal classes, the force can easily be rendered 
more efficient and better able than now to cope with crime. 


21. The Karndtak Patra, in the course of its comments on ex-Private 

| Emerson’s case, writes :—Hmerson has been given £50 

Comments on ox-Private for travelling expenses and £30 as compensation for 
Buserace's ene | — loss of wages, &c. Has the Government ever shown 
oat atra (O01), 2nd similar solicitude to compensate natives reduced to 
pubis beggary in consequence of being involved in criminal 
proceedings like Emerson ? Why should then Emerson alone be the recipient 
of the Government’s bounty. 2 The Anglo-Indian papers: have taken: up the 
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ol Bremen, hots they are boing sp as a hero and:a martyr. Their 
; ae ~~ objec! ‘the Government of India atone for the part: taken by it in 
Mery se ihe came why should Government be anxious to pay so much attention to 
ee a of Emereon ? In conclusion, we have one more question to ask in 
aa } the case: . If Emerson was hale and stout, why did he leave the 
— ape a te England after the commission of the offence for which he 
‘was tried? - Is the resignation of a soldier in sound health permissible under the 


Military rules ? 


22. “We have several times written about the hardship which fallow 
assessment causes to the zamindars in Sind, It is a 
Pallow assessments in potent cause of the ruin or impoverishment of many a 
“Ai-Haq. (46), 24th Oo, landholder. It is natural, of course, that Government 
Eng. come ’ * should insist on cultivation being regularly carried on, 
a | and not neglected through indolence or some other — 
ee fault of the zamindar. But zamindars are not so foolish as to wilfully 
e allow their land to remain fallow. The natural presumption should, therefore, 
. be that if a zamindar has not cultivated any portion of his land for five years 
fe ' @ontinuously there must be some proper reason for it. We shall no doubt be 
) told that the rules provide for remission being granted where satisfactory 
unds are shown justifying the non-cultivation of land. True; but what 
stupendous difficulties lie in the way of obtaining the remission? How 
many underlings—nay, even responsible Revenue officials—has the zamindar 

to bribe before he can secure a recommendation for remission? His reasons 
may be very strong, but the cry is ‘Pay, pay, pay!’ One way of remov- 
ing or at least minimising the hardship of the fallow assessment is to take 
the matter out of the hands of the Revenue myrmidons. Reference should 

be made instead to the record. If it appears that the zamindar has cultivated 

‘ three-fourths of his land, he should not be liable to pay the fallow assessment. 
Another reform that we have already suggested is that the period for noubaté 
assessment should be extended from five yearstoten, There are several causes 
why land has to be left fallow for years. In Sind there is a paucity of wells, 

and this, as everybody knows, seriously interferes with regular cultivation. 
Again, sometimes a zamindar is not able to obtain the needful supply of seed. 

Or again, some land is so bad that it cannot be improved and made arable without 

a very heavy outlay and then there is the frequent failure of sufficient and 
timely supply of water. Hence the burden of the noubati assessment needs to 

be lightened by (1) a more generous recognition of reasonable grounds for 

-  non,cultivation ; (2) the extension of the period to ten years; and (3) the doing 

away with the interference of the Revenue officials,” 


«28. “In the fem zamindars na ae to remit land assessment 
me ... through the Post Office at special rates. From the 
ee Pony coord pp wets a Revenue Administration Report of the Punjab for 
ae ~. da Sind. the year 1901-1902 it appears that the zamindars of 
a mga op (46), 24th Oct, that province are freely availing themselves of the 
en Eng. cols facility provided by the Postal Department.......... 
Why should not the Punj&b system be introduced in Sind? Government 
Me _. nave already allowed our zamindéars to remit their assessment by postal money 
ee .. onder but many donot take advantage of the concession. If the commission 
Be Sy for Revenue money orders were reduced, we are. sure the Sind zamindars 
ould take ‘kindly to the system... Will the Commissioner in Sind 
m ove in the matter? onrude 5 ; 
Se o ait Bend a A 


Bigs RS; ia ; or an 7 Legislation. 


a vote ? The Honourable Sir Denzil Ibbetson’ sexplanatory speech in connec- 
Pee ahi geet, fi tion with the Co-operative Credit Societies Bill was 
\ Fungpegaemgsseg Bill, Bh magia tone sea exhaustive. It isa pity Lord 3 
Sie eta... ORM ,» otherwise rein og aS ) 


sabi: bape the salient features 
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framed in a spirit'of extreme caution and circumspection, In our judgment Gov- 
ernment have erred on the side of too much diffidence...... Wedonot think Gov- 
ernment have acted rightly in rejecting the suggestion that a summary procedure 
for recovery of debts should be placed at the disposal of the societies. The grounds 
on which such a concession has been withheld are more of a theoretical than a 
practical character. We all desire to see thrift encouraged. But even then 
we should not like to see the societies entangled in costly and tedious litiga- 
tion. The measure undoubtedly requires to be amended in. this matter. A 
similar remark applies to the unwillingness on the part of Government to 
prohibit the levy of compound interest. A member might at one time be 
perfectly solvent. But afterwards he might have his difficulties for a while, 
and the Bi!l ought not to hasten his financial collapse by making him liable 
to pay compound interest under circumstances over which he had no control. 
.seeee... The Bill does not provide for the grant of financial assistance by the 
Government, But the matter is left to be regulated by executive order. 
This somewhat half-hearted arrangement, though a number of arguments can 
easily be put forward in its defence, is not likely to inspire public confidence 
in the success of the movement. England has suffered not a little by its 
excessively obstinate and even superstitious adherence to its insular traditions 
about individual effort and private enterprise in spheres where other European 
Governments have willingly come forward with tangible assistance and 
active co-operation to encourage beneficent projects. And we think Gov- 
ernment would act wisely, if at least at the outset they refrained from showin 

their own distrust in the success of tke experiment by withholding financial 
assistance in a spirit of short-sighted diffidence and unpractical pedantry.” 
[The Gujardié in its vernacular columns and the Hifechchhu warmly approve 
of the introduction of the Agricultural Banks Bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council and consider the measure to be a well-directed attempt at ameliorating 
the miserable plight of Indian agriculturists, which they attribute partly to 


alleged rack-renting fixed by Government and partly to the rapacity ofthe 
savkar. | 


25. “At last the Government of India has placed on the legislative anvil 


Kaiser-i-Hind (24), Tet the long-expected measure for the establishment of 
n ova Meee rsa (24); agricultural banks. At a recent meeting of the 
Supreme Legislative Council, the Bill, which was 

so long under incubation, was introduced by Sir DenzilIbbetson. Inacarefully 
prepared harangue he made it clear what part the Government was goiny to 
take in it, and what pecuniary assistance it was prepared to offer at the start to 


these institutions........... Of official good-will and sympathy, perhaps, there 


will -be ample and to spare. That, of course, goes without saying, especially 
with a Viceroy whose heart, we know, bleeds for the miseries of the 
impoverished and indebted peasantry of the land. Are not all the wonder- 
ful pieces of legislation on land during his five years’ career which he 
has been instrumental in passing ample evidence of the fact and of 
that miraculous ‘ constructive statesmenship’ for which his departing 
Private Secretary gave him credit in bis postprandial harangue at Simla 
on Tuesday last? But, in truth, we fail tosee how this legislative abortion 
about the institution of agricultural banks can ever be expected to be a fair 


success, seeing that in every provision the elements which should go to make | 


his great panacea for the relief of the indebted rayats, we unreservedly opined 
that it was unpractical. And the same feature seems to be stamped broadly on 
every section of this Bill. It is a fresh illustration of the mountain havin 
laboured to bring forth the. ridiculous mouse, If, afterall, the entire outcome 
of the labour of the Government of India on the subject is what is 
embodied in Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s introductory speech, then, we say, that 
jJabour has been spent in vain. The Bill is foredoomed to failure. Itis futile 
to talk in magniloquent terms of the duty which now devolves on 
the rayat and preach sermons from the lofty governmental mount 
the value of thrift! The rayat does not stand in need of aah 


for success are sadly wanting. When Sir William Nicholson propounded 


paternal or patriarchal advice, for there is no peasant on the face of the 
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tch: of land with greater resources and energy, and to 
_ grow two blades of corn where he now growsone! It is simple fatuity to fancy 
9, ‘The system, in our opinion, is absolutely unworkable. It will never make 

ad, and: , therefore, prove a dismal failure from the very outset, It is, 
Gndeed.most astonishing that the Government of India should still refuse to 
_ fellow! the system which has been demonstrated to be so successful in Egypt. 
 ‘Bard-and-fast rules, with nothing like that substantial pecuniary aid which the 
gultivator requires, are out of the question. A simple transaction, with a single 
individual, which he understands and which he will honestly carry out within a 
reasonable time, is what he. wishes for. He wants from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500. 
Give him that sum af once, on easy and simple terms, as the felaheen now 
receive it from the Egyptian National Bank without much ado, red tape ani 
indescribable circumlocution. By all means institute your own intelligence 
agency. By all means inquire into his financial position and satisfy 
ourselves as to how much may be advanced to him, But when the Intel- 
gence Officer has recommended that he is good for a certain sum, that sum 
should at once be forthcoming, and placed in his hands with none of the 
eircumlocutory, tedious and exasperating procedure that is suggested. The rest 
will be easy of accomplishment. The moment the rayat finds himself with the 
much-needed sinews, his spirits will be buoyed up, new energy will be infused 
in him, new hopes of a better day will dawn on him, and within 
three or five years he will be able not only to redeem the money advanced, by 
| ‘instalments, but show what a patient, toiling and thrifty peasant he is, 
e genius and statesmanship of Lord Cromer saw early enough how the 
felaheen were to be treated. He thoroughly understood their needs and their 
difficulties in getting advances. He then worked out a plan which best satisfied 
those peeds and solved those difficulties. The plan was simplicity itself, and 
underlying it was the fundamental principle that it was the State which should 
a redeem the obligation imposed on it by common-sense and self-interest. But it 
_ seems.that the Government of India have deliberately refused to adopt the 
eo Egyptian system which within ten years has proved such a wonderful success |! 
ce Here, in India, the State is the over-lord of the soil. As such over-lord it 
seems to recognise only one part of its duty, namely, to rack-rent the tenant, 
a but miserably ignores the other part, véz., to assist the tenant aud improve his 
ae financial condition. But what is this State? ......... Let us quote the remarks 
a of Sir Henry Cotton in order to thoroughly understand the economic ruin 
S ‘which the policy of the State, as the over-lord of the country, has wrought, 
— > end ahs of itself from which it is making for the last twenty-five 
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kinds of legislative shifts, of which this precious Agricultural Banks 
is ‘the latest and the most ridiculous. Says Sir Henry: ‘By vigorously 
usserting the false principle that a party of foreign occupiers, who choose to 
gall themselves “ the State,’ have become the proprietors of the actual soil of 
|  Gmiia, we have destroyed all other rights of property therein, from the talukdar 
*  - ~~ gown to the rayat; we have subverted the entire organisation of the village 
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-< gommunities ; we have torn up by the roots the economical] fabric by which the 
| gprioultural classes of the country were held together, and we have substituted in 

- ite place's costly and mechanical centralisation.’ While this is the real econo- 
‘mio 6yil, do our rulers mean to say that. they will restore prosperity to the rayat 
means of agricultural banks? And even assuming that the agricultural 

ks will give some relief, may we inquire whether. institutions based on the 
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26. “In our last issue we gave the outlines of the Bill introduced by Sir 
eas eee Denzil Ibbetson for the establishment of co-operative 
gs Sagpppalilaaacaan > credit societies. The success of these societies, it is 

/ admitted, isnot certain, but every reasonable facility 
will be given by Government to place them on a firm footing. Such societies 
have flourished in other countries in the world, but the circumstances of those 
countries are widely different from those. obtaining here.......... One can 
understand the reason why the liabilities of rural societies should be unlimited 
and those of urban limited, but it is difficult to see why the profits of rural 
societies should be divided before their dissolution. It is to be feared few men will 
come forward to advance money unless they can see a hope of reasonable profit. 
....eees- Weare afraid the establishment of such societies will be found harder 
in Sind than anywhere else. Here the majority of agriculturists are kiuham- 
madans and they are most of them orthodox. They are prohibited by their 
religious tenets from lending money at interest and it will be difficult to over- 
come their scruples in this direction. Moreover, these poor people are devoid 
of any business capacity which must be a necessary condition forthe proper 
administration of these banks. We, however, wish every success to these 
societies. ‘I'he agriculturist is tlie backbone of India’s prosperity and anything 
that is calculated to improve his condition is most welcome.” 


27. “Asa matter of principle, the Bill for the preservation of ancient 

: monuments in India, introduced into the Supreme 

Re cee Monuments Legislative Council at its last meeting at Simla, ought 
Mahrétta (9), Ist Nov. to be welcome to those who hold that the preservation 
of national monuments is a legitimate duty of every 
Government........... The introduction of the Bill is due to the zeal of Lord 
Curzon. We know Lord Curzon has been somewhat inconsistent in his conduct 
so faras the interests of Indian art are concerned. For, we for one have 
not been able to reconcile his ideas displayed in dictating the designs for 
decorating the Delhi Durbar premises, and on the other hand, his strange idea 
of erecting the grand Victoria Museum building at Calcutta of foreign mate- 
rial and an outlandish design. But we cannot fail to recognise that it was at 
his instance that the progressive career of the omnivorous whitewash in the 
| disfiguration of old Hindu and Muhammadan movumental buildings by the | 
Public Works Department was peremptorily stopped, and stopped, let us hope, pi) 
for ever. Similarly, it is due to the impetus given by His Lordship that the i 
work of archeological surveys in the several circles is progressing, and that 
increased grants are being given ior the conservation of ancient monuments......... 
We do not think that the Government have already done or are doing enough 
| in this matter, for, regard being had to the large extent of Indian monuments, 
and also to the large resources of Government, what is being spent on this object 
of natural interest is certainly very little........... Butinstead of criticising their 
shortcomings, we are rather inclined on the present occasion to recognise the 
fact that Government have been doing something towards the discharge of 
of their responsibility for the preservation of national monuments, The a 
principal point of difference as to the provisions of the Bill will be, we : F 
think, regarding what objects may or may not be regarded as monuments and ae | 
should be declared to be fit for acquisition or protection. Inthe matter of os 

art monuments, there will be, if any, very little difference of opinion, but the 

case would probably be otherwise in the selection of what may be called the 
historical monuments. Then again, the Bill appears to contemplate exclusively 

an official agency for enforcing the Act; we doubt whether that would be 
very advisable. In England, on the other hand, the work is entrusted more or 

less to the independent hands of local bodies, and we do not see why Munici- 
palities and District Boards should not be allowed to appoint their nomi- 
nees to work in concert with the nominees of Government for the purpose, 
- We are clearly of opinion that the responsibility, either for the management or 
the cost of preservation of monuments, should not fall wholly on Government, but 

that local bodies should be called upon to contribute to both in a fair measure.” 


28.’ It behoves the Jain community to enter anemphatic protest against 

Be si some of the obnoxious provisions of the Ancient 

_. Fata (64), Ist Nov.” ‘Monuments Bill, The measure enables Government 

to acquire and ‘secure exclusive control over buildings of historic’ interest 
con 1480—6 | 
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- of leading members of the community to look after sacred Jain buildings. 


29. On Wednesday last the Honourable Mr. Raleigh introduced the Uni- 
versities Bill in the Viceregal Council. On no other 
‘The Indian Universities measure proposed during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
se ; India (16), 7th has there been more persistent and more acrimonious 
et age hs te ng agitation than on the recommendations of the Uni- 
. versities Commission.......... If Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment had not poured oil on the troubled waters by addressing a tactful 
and sympathetic open letter to the Local Governments, we should even 
now have been in anxious doubt as to which of the recommendations 
were to be enforced and which not. The agitation, that might in some 
cases have been more violent than the importance of the subject. demanded, 
has nevertheless afforded considerable guidance to Government, as is apparent 
from the very Bill introduced by Mr. Raleigh and from the explanations con- 
tained in his speech. The recommendations of the Commission have in certain 
important respects been modified, While English education had on the whole 
oe proved a blessing, Mr. Raleigh thought that it had also produced certain evils— 
ee the discontent of the B.A., his scant modicum of knowledge, his exaggerated 
ee | estimate of his own capacities, and the large army of ‘failed candidates.’ One 
. would have thought that the discontent arose from a superfluity of men con- 
sidering themselyes entitled to a better return for their trouble and expense 
than they are at present able to secure. Mr. Raleigh did not seem to think so, 
In British India there are 191 colleges connected with Universities and there 
are more than 230,000 students in them, But Mr. Raleigh said that ‘ looking 
to the fact' that we require a constant supply of men for the professions and for the 
public service, it cannot be argued that the number is excessive.’ The evils 
are therefore ascribed to some other causes. It is unnecessary to discuss them’ 
at this stage: Mr. Raleigh’s remedy is to improve the methods of teaching and 
examination. The relation of cause and effect between methods of teaching, 
much less of examination, and discontent and exaggerated self-appreciation may 
-’ not be clear to all minds, but that a better kind of University education than 
ig now available in most institutions may be given is admitted probably on all 
hands. We regard the announcement made by Sir Denzil Ibbetson that the 
Government has decided to make for five years specia! grants-in-aid to univer- 
sities and colleges, subject to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees, as more 
important than fixing the arithmetical proportion between elected Fellows and 
selected Fellows, honorary and make-believe Fellows, and the only real and 
‘genuine articles. We have always refused to make a grievance of the proposal 
— to’reduce the size of the Senates—100 and 75 are not small numbers for govern- 
— __ing bodies. ‘The only delicate question was how to deprive existing Fellows 
— £. of a dignity once conferred upon them asa rule without their seeking. The 
_ ~~ _, Bill proposes to impose upon the Chancellors the difficult and delicate task of 
i. 8 placing the required number forthe working Senate and relegating others 
_.___ to the position of honorary Fellows, who will have certain ornamental privile 
‘amd who will have priority of selection when the Senates reconstituted under 
the Bill are dissolved at the end of three years. Those who think that they 
are likely to be relegated as drones will most probably save their reputation 
_  y tendering their resignations beforehand. Ifthe Chancellor is not relieved 
’ ‘Gf ‘his délicate position in this way, perhaps the best thing he can do will 
_ bet retains certain number of existing Fellows engaged in the work of 
» e@uention for the reformed Senate and appoint the rest by lot. If Fellows 
He fetaining aro in: this process ‘unseated, they can get in by the door of 
ion. .Ferhaps many would prefer that, with the exception of the ex-officio 
nate should by av act of the Legislature be abolished 
‘be ‘reconstructed without any honorary class 
in such a course.” 
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30. “It is scarcely to be imagined that the Universities Bill will 
meat ag ppg approval. But it can be 
; 53), 7th fairly claimed for Lord Curzon’s Government that 
ih. — they have done much better than might have been 
expected in the light of the recommendations of the 
Universities Commission. Remarkable moderation has been evinced in accept- 
ing the suggestions of the Commission, and though it has to be admitted 
that on some points the provisions of the Bill are not quite what they should 
be, a courageous and honest attempt has been, on the whole, made to solve a 
very difficult and complicated problem. Lord Curzon has till now been con- 
ciliatory enough to encourage us to believe that he will spare no effort to base 
the new measure on popular acceptance by admitting such changes and 
amendments as may be recommended by the unofficial members and organs 
of public opinion in the course of its passage through the Council. The Bull 
might be made less objectionable than it is, if Government are less anxious 
to interfere with University education, The additional grant of five lakhs which 
the Government propose making to the Universities for five years will be 
acknowledged as a pledge that} if Government seek to raise the standard of 
University education, they are prepared to give their mite towards the reform 
in no grudging spirit. It is to be hoped that public criticism on the Bill will 
be more constructive than acrimonious; and that educated natives will approach 
the discussion of the question in a spirit of sweet reasonableness, and more 
with a view to persuade Government to make it a liberal and beneficial 
measure than make a parade of their pedantry and of mere idle sentiment,” 


31, We do not approve of the lines on which the Universities Bill pro- 
oe poses to reconstitute the Senates and the Syndicates, 
- ey rong many i The measure restricts the number of Fellows in the 
(77) mo Ned y Senates of the older Universities to 100, but we 
are afraid this number is too small for the proper 
conduct of academic business, In the Senate of the Bombay University, for 
example, the Fellows number about 350 all told, yet hardly any meeting of the 
Senate is attended by more than one-fourth of that number. It would seem, 
therefore, that if the new measure passes into law, the settlement of important 
questions may be indefinitely delayed owing to the difficulty of securing a 
quorum at Senate meetings. The Bill confers upon graduates the right of 
electing 10 Fellows. The concession is not liberal enough, for it is to be feared 
that the small proportion of elected Fellows in the Senate may tend to hamper 
University reform. Similarly ill-advised is the proposal to restrict the elective 
franchise to graduates holding the highest degree in any faculty. Further, the 
restriction of the tenure of Fellowship to five years is not likely to maintain the 
independence of Fellows unimpaired. The constitution of the Syndicates under 
the new measure is equally open to objection. The Bill provides no guarantee 
against the abuse by the Syndicate of the extensive powers conferred upon it with 
respect to the disaffiliation of Colleges. The Syndicate under the new measure 
is sure to be converted into an official bureau for slavishly carrying out the man- 
dates of Government. The only satisfactory feature of the Bill is that Govern- 
ment have undertaken to make a liberal grant to the Universities to enable them 
to introduce educational reforms, [The Sdnj Vartamdn makes adverse remarks 
regarding the proposed reconstitution of Syndicates, but approves of the reforms 
suggested in the constitution of Senates.| 


Education. 


32. ‘“ A Committee has been appointed to revise the texts in public schools, 

of The revision of the course is a creditable undertak- 

Proposed revision of Ver- ing, but we are not aware of the need for sucha 
macular Text-Books. Ae he 

Shri Saydji Vijay (30), Tevision.......... We have not heard of complaints 

31st Oct., Eng. cols. against the current text-books,......... The personnel 

_. Of the Committee is not very encouraging. Mr. 

Covernton is the President. The present.texts were prepared by men like 

the late Mr. Candy, a Marathi scholar. We are not aware of Mr.'Covernton’s 


bad . 


; ‘Similar ‘objections can be taken: more sbriously 
; ‘The greatest objection would be against the 
ac 5 =f the: Committee. Are there not in this country 

f' scholars outside the pale of Governmentservice? Further, it is 
 . “Pumnoured that great changes will be made in the texts. These changes, 
— er com ing” r rsons ‘who form tne Committee, do not look like blessings to 
Re 3  “Ourunfortunate people. It is further alleged that the printing of these approved 
ee ‘ rete entrusted to English firms. We wish all these rumours would 


pede eT We. are not sure whether the Committee for the revision of the 
i + Vernacular Reading Series also intends to revise the 
Poor. | udhirak (43), 2nd Nov. | Vernacular text-books of history, geography, grammar 
as and other subjects. But from “the wording of the 
Giomern ment Resolution appointing the Committee it seems that Govern- 
ee «ment. would not object if the Committee were to undertake this task also. 
oe “In that case, however, it is doubtful if a small Committee like the one now 
a ‘appointed would be able to finish the work entrusted to it within one 
gear. In view of the policy lately adopted by Government, we apprehend 
jenet an attempt will be. made to expunge “sedition ’’ from the existing text- 
_ history. The lessons in the old edition of the Sixth Reading-book, 
giving an account of the families of various Native Chiefs such as the Gaekwar, 
the ies, &c., have already beenomitted, with the result that students in 
Mahérishtra do not now know anything about the dynasties of Native 
| eee Chiefs. Thisis aserious disadvantage ; and if the text-books in history are now 
ee to be'revised on the above principle, it would be utterly useless to expect 
oe from our students any knowledge of history worth having. If the text-books of 
history are to be revised, Government had better consult scholars for the purpose. 
As regards the revision of the Reading Series, we hear that Mr. Covernton 
will first) write the Reading-books in English and then get them translated | 
into the several vernaculars. If so, the labours of the Committee will not 
result in’ any real..improvement of the Reading Series. A systematic 
se of one’s mother-tongue can hardly be imparted by means of text- 
which are renderings of English originals, A translation from a foreign 
can never be a good model for the study of any language. The plan 
suit Educational Inspectors of Schools very well, inasmuch as it will enable 
. to get. through their work without a knowledge of the vernaculars. 
da India eameetbinn is made to subserve: the convenience of Englishmen. 
Syen: on milestones are engraved English figures. But it would be well if in 
the field. of education at least Government were to be so liberal-minded as 
to recognise that Inspectors exist for schools and for pupils, and not vice versd. 


_ 84. A Committee for the revision of Vernacular text-books has been 
ee GR | | appointed by Government and a sum of Rs, 50,000 
a. th Byte Bindhe (125), Sm sanctioned for the purpose. If the lines on which the 
Fok set Dnyjén Prakash Committee are to work are made known to the public, 
“is b Nov. a number of useful suggestions would be received 
ot kik | from the Press as well as from perscns interested in 
) spread of education. ‘We content ourselves in the meanwhile with making 

ie followin? observations on the subject:—(1) The style of the new text- 

dks “sliould be simple and easy, and not difficult or involved, as is the case 
present Be haoks ; ; (2) lengthy and tedious lessons should be eschewed. 
eplaced by others suited to the intelligence of students; (3) selections from 
the wri 3 of standard Marathi poets should be freely inserted with a view 
to in 7 oe ise lessons, a Dnydén Prakdsh and the Satya Mitra make 
“In:pu 00 -elthe Yeitaimendudione of the Educational Conference, 
ae * the Governmentof Bombay have resolved to revise the 
1 eae Keer, « Vernacular text-books. A Committee i is to assemble 
et lal yeeer oona for the purpose’......... ‘The Gujarati text- 
peed croviai m ine number ‘of directions. = scientific matter must be 
to idate‘in:t of recent. xe shes, ‘There should be poetical 

‘gtix € ‘the imagination aud alford ‘culture 
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to the zsthetic sense of the students. ‘There should be biographies of eminent 
heroes, statesmen, patriots, religious leaders, saints and other worthies who 
have taken a leading part in furthering the progress of humanity. Some 
knowledge of the various communities into which the Indian and especially the 
Gujarat population is divided, their customs and institutions should also be 
given. With a view to make the pupils useful citizens in future, lessons on 
the political constitution of India, of the various Native States, and of 
Municipal and rural institutions should also be introduced. These are some 
of the suggestions we should like to offer to the Committee.”’ 


36, The Sdnj Vartamdn makes the following suggestions in connection 
Sénj Vartamén (77), ora with the proposed revision of the Gujarati Text 
ae J % » ©" Books:—(1) .In the revised text-books the words 
should be spelt ona uniform and improved system. 
(2) A separate series of readers should be prepared for use in girls’ schools, as the 
present text-books do not answer the needs of school-going girls, (8) The Com- 
mittee can with advantage consult and follow the plan adopted in preparing 
the Bengali Reading Series. (4) The lessons in the new series should be 
arranged on an intelligent and consistent principle. The arrangement of the 
lessons in the present series leaves much to be desired. The earlier lessons in 
the first reader, for instance, contain a number of words which a child cannot 
pronounce with ease. (5) Childish and improbable tales, such as occur, for 
example, in the first two readers, should be omitted from the new series, and 
stories inculcating useful morals should be substituted instead. 


387. Although it is commonly complained on the one hand that our 

de _ students are deficient in strength of character for 
ieee education in want of religious education, the educational authori- 
Kesari (114), 8rd Nov. ties display an extreme aversion to Hinduism on 
the other and object to the insertion of Hindu 

legends and the names of Hindu gods in Marathi text-books. The generality 
of school-boys profess the Hindu faith, and it is the height of folly to object to 
the insertion of well-known legends from Hindu mythological works on the 
ground that among the school-going population there are a few Christians and 
Muhammadans here and there. We would have called it fanaticism, but as our 
experience tells us that the Government of India seldom indulge in such freaks of 
fanaticism, we are compelled to set down the attitude of the educational authorities 
referred to above to their narrowness of vision, or caprice or folly. The Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bombay, has issued an order that the names of the Hindu 
gods Shiva, Rama and Vishnu, should be eschewed from the songs taught 
to the girls in the local Female High School and Training College! If 
this be true, we must say that there isan extreme divergence or a total in- 
compatibility between the action of the Director and the views enunciated in 
the Government Resolution on the progress of education. If religious educa- 
tion be indispensable for the growth of moral virtues in the minds of students, 
we fail tosee why orders like the above should be enforced in Government 
schools. It is impossible to impart religious instruction by inculcating the 
truths common to a variety of religions. If religious education is to be impart- 
ed in our schools at all, it must be of the religion professed by the parents of 


the scholars. Conafining our observations to the Hindu religion, we may say that — 


such instruction forms no part of the school or college curriculum, and Hindu 
youth are absolutely at sea at the end of their scholastic and collegiate course 
about the tenets of their own faith, and in later life they are too much absorbed 
in selfish and worldly pursuits to think of the subject. Our educated young 
men are wanting not only in piety, but alsoin those worldly and utilitarian 
virtues, the. growth of which depends upon a religious frame of mind. The 
publication of three Hindu religious text-books by Mrs, Annie Besant at Benares 


suggested the above reflections to our mind. The books are eminently suitable 


for introduction in the present scholastic course, but when Mrs, Besant applied 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, for departmental recognition 
of the above books, he refused it on the ground that the books were sectarian. 
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id not wish tint ‘her books - should be taught to 
a ed that they should be sanctioned for use 
“not foolish, under these circumstances, to refuse 
. ‘on the ground of their sectarian character ? There is 
mual recent] Fabled by by Mr. Hari Ganesh Godbole, Head Master, 
fe a on Vedanta philosophy, which is also suitable for intro- 
Been a But who cares for books on Hindu religion? A 
~~ Gommitt wea ee spo to revise the Vernacular text-books at an expense 
oe orate antin: prim i tieeks of rupees, and they will, as the result of their labours, 
oe “Stal expunge every vestige of patriotism, or, according to the official view, 
_ from. the present. irl books. But does the Director of Public 
uction show any desire for the preparation of religious text-books? In 
ort, how can there be any.improvement in this direction when the authori- 
A Et, not wish to patronise religions text-books prepared by others nor wish 
: 40, get them: prepared themselves? Even those who are engaged in the field of 
_ private education have not independence enough to assert their views on the 
subject, but slavishly obey the dictates of the authorities that be in order to secure 
he Government grant. ‘The only alternative left under these circumstances for 
ae fk otion of religious education is to open independent schools for the 
eS "purpose and, to organise a systematic course of religious lectures thereat. 


Bee 88, Elsewhere the paper writes :—A ‘new educational institution called 
is tg : the Aryachhatradsram (Aryan Students’ Lodge) was 
a ' Kesari (114), 3rd Nov. f uals declared open the other day at Kelyén by 
Dr, Deshmukh, ‘It will provide boarding and lodging accommodation for a 
- hundred students, and every arrangement will be made for their physical, moral, 
| religious and secular education. Every student will be required to pay only asum 
: Of Rs.8 in order to enjoy all the advantages offered by the institution. Mr. Ganesh 
_ Ramohandra Lele is prepared to bear all other expenses for a period of five 
» years and has made a donation of Rs. 8,750 for the purpose. The Committee of 
anagement include men like Dr, Deshmukh and five or six leading townsmen 
es beau na and Kalyén. The system of instruction which is at present in vogue 
agp and extremely superficial, and provides no scope whatever “for 
imate pride into the minds of studenis about their ancient usages, 
lity and history. One result of this state of things has been that the students 
in ie ife are found completely wanting in enthusiasm, breadth of vision, self- 
ice and even a sense of duty. ‘I'he question of providing a truly national 
sation. ight our youth is thus a vital one, and we believe that it will be 
slly solved when institutions like the Aryachhatrésram spring up amongst 
ive. Those who will help the institution will be entitled to the credit 
ior troviied efficient instruction to a hundred young scholars. 
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~ ee Cus « “ Before the "Ee Mutiny the protected States and Jaghirs in the 
. Southern Mahratta Country were under the general 
___ Civil 9¢. Military Officers control and supervision of Collectors and District 
cee int ni Ag “ Native Magistrates. There were no specially appointed 
Pes aU Political Agents. But after the troublous times of 

the Mutiny, Military officers were appointed Political 
es Agents and.entrusted with the duty of keeping an 
istration of Native States. This class of officers are generally 
n are not, therefore, in a position to render impartial justice 
i criminal cases that come up before them; nor are they ina 
irae} ound advice in vexed and disputed cases of Indams. The 
‘her Atta Country are, peculiarly unfortunate in that their 
tration 1s supervised by Military. officers who are ignorant of 
eedure.. . fare, be very desirable under these circum- 

1 . system, of. lea } general, supervision of Native States 
2, once, MOK, The change can be easily 
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40. Sir James Monteath, who temporarily fills the office of Governor of 
. ; Bombay, was recently on a visit to Kolhapur. It isan 
His Excellency Sir James ox¢e)Jent arrangement, indeed, that in the absence of the 
Monteath’s visit to Kolhapur. ‘ rs , : 
Brahmodaya(166), 81st Oct. Permanent Governor, one of his immediate lieutenants 
: can fill his place and discharge all his duties ! Sir James 
has victimised poor Rajopadhye by declining to consider his appeal. It is no 
wonder that His Excellency should see no reason to interfere with the 
confiscation of an indm granted to a Brahmin priest by the Maharaja’s ancestors. 
The British Government gives fat salaries to its ecclesiastical officers out of the 
Indian Exchequer, and that is the measure of its sympathy with the priestly or 
ecclesiastical class in India. What does it care for the misfortunes of a 
Brahmin high priest of a Mahratta Chief? The whole country is under the 
influence of evil stars at present! How else could the descendant of the 
Mahratta Chiefs who opposed cow-slaughter at any cost tolerate the preparations 
of beef for the delectation of his European guests in his own capital, which is 
looked upon as a sacred place P 


41. * Contrary to all expectations, the Bombay Government dismissed the 
ree _ appeal preferred to them by Shrimant Rajopadhye of 
an ae movement in Kolhd4pur against the unjust order of the Maharaja 
Mekidie (9), Ist Nov. confiscating the appellant’s inadm lands On. the pretext 
of disobedience and failure to perform his duties. 

The decision is as laconic as that of the Political Agent. Government do 
not think that Shrimant Rajopadhye has shown adequate reason for 
their interference. That is all. But the very brevity of this judgment is 
conclusive proof thatthe arguments urged on behalf of the appellant are 
incontrovertible. The petition of appeal was, so far as we could judge, very 
cogently reasoned, and it is simply a mockery that it should be disposed of in 
two or three lines of patent and stereotyped language. We wonder how the 
Judicial Member of the Governor’s Council could allow such a decision to be 
given in the name of the Bombay Government. This result of Shrimant Rajo- 
padhye’s appeal will give one more handle to the mischief-mongers at Kolhapur | 
whose propensity for wrong-doing will be, if anything, encouraged, and we shall 
not wonder if we have to hear in course of time of even more absurd edicts of 
the Maharaja than those hitherto issued. It will give afresh impetus to the 
career of strange doings which the ill-advised Maharaja has been indulging in 
of late. The hiatus between him and his subjects may increase, and the 
result would be a benefit to no one except to the enemies of our Native 
States. Shrimant Rajupadhye’s case, briefly put, is that the lands his family 
owned and enjoyed for nearly two centuries were a gift and an indm, and not in 
the nature of a consideration for services to be rendered. Inquiry was made into 
the tenure of these lands on two occasions and their character as indm lands 
was confirmed even by the representatives of the British Government. It is 
not, therefore, for the Maharaja now toopen the question of the tenure 
on which the lands were held; and further, if the Maharaja did some- 
thing unjust and illegal in the matter, the British Government can be called 
upon to interfere and advise the Maharaja to reconsider his decision. The 
decision of the Bombay Government is, as noticed above, extremely laconic and 
does not even pretend to give any reply to the arguments urged in Shrimant 
Rajopadhye’s petition, much less a satisfactory reply. We discern in it the 
secret working of the Political Department with'a vengeance; and itis now 
clear beyond the possibility of a doubt that the British Government are bent 
upon depriving the question of its judicial, and investing it with a political 
character, Perhaps they are going further still. A refusal by the paramount 
Government to discharge the obligations arising from a guarantee undertaken 
by them is, in this case at any rate, tantamount to giving up their policy of 
religious neutrality ; and though the question here is not one of a contest between 
Christianity and Hinduism, still it is obviously one of aiding the advocates 
of Vedokta against their opponents and of making use of poltiical power for 
aiding one school of religious opinion against another, We are sorry the 
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 @iaharaja has been encouraged by the: British. Government in this way to. obscure 

- .. $hevreal merits of the ’ édal ta vontroversy and to play a game of unprincipled 
gael s nded interf © with sacred property rights. But who knows that 
jOVerT t nite themselves nct playing a game of theirown! Who 
the ‘conduct of the British Government, in thus allowing the 
-rope to indulge in h pseudo-religious whims, is not really 
ay a di to encourage discord between him and his subjects-—a 
n which has always facilitated the governance of Native States.” 


42, ‘The Hindu Panch sarcastically criticises the acts of the Kolh4pur 
a Panch (106), Ist Darbar in connection with the Vedokta movement by 


putting the following words in the mouth of His High- 
; ness the Maharaja :—*“ I shall deal with the Brahmins 
he my State in any way I like. Why should the Kesari growl at me? It is 
alleged that my acts will cause my ancestors to be consigned to perdition. What 
te it matter ? There is little or no blood-relationship between my ancestors and 
lf.. As the English shop-keepers have placed me on the gddé of my State, 
it ‘natural that I should look upon myself as their humble slave. It is one’s 
ee, a Be hie ise one’s patron. In carrying on the administration of my State, 
Pee. all Devishily pay deference to the wishes of my patrons. Moreover, in 
a these days there is but little scope for the display of my valour, and so I 
Be must dive my skill as a swordsman wherever I can. Why did the foolish 
me Brahmin priest thrust his head within the range of my sword? Does not the 
es. public know that I am a carpet-knight, shooting at such objects as the saheb’s 
words may indicate? My critics say that my acts will make me unpopular 
with my subjects. But the subjects have not the least power either to maintain 
me on my gddé or to remove me from it. The gddi was preserved by means of 
a treaty with the English, and it is the generous-hearted Englishman alone who 
can keep me in possession of it. My subjects are powerless to do me the least 
harm; why should I then show any regard for them? I know very well that 
as lo continue to win the favour of every incoming Governor and bid 
cordial farewell to every departing Governor at the steps of the bundar and act 
ha missively towards the i imperious Political Agent at my Court, I shall have 
nothing to fear, I declare once more that I care not for public opinion or the 
discontent of my subjects | ” 


48, “ As we expected, the resignation of Mr. Purshottamrai has brought 
ee ee about several other resignations of some high-placed 
tei ae a, tet Ollicials of the J unagadh State. The most notable of 
 agpeag ‘ these is the resignation of Mr. Chunilal Sarabhai, the 
Dewan. Mr. Chunilal, it must be said, was going 
igh his second tenure of the Junégadh Dewanship. During his first tenure 
i incurred the displeasure of some Political Officer about a matter 
—" brought before the meeting of the Karbhé4ris, and had therefore to 
t to his post of Deputy Assistant Political Agent, Mahi Kantha. It was then 
hi that the probabilities of Mr. Chunilal securing the Dewanship of Jund- 
agai ain were very remote, But it is believed that through the efforts of Mr. 
ottamr: and the help of Colonel Hunter, Mr. Chunilal was able to win back 
6 that had to all appearances fallen from his hands permanently. It is 
a one ) not sing that Mr, Purshottamrai’s resignation has led to the 
om ation A of Mr. ‘Chunilal. We do not believe that His Highness the Nawab 

‘could put any pressure on Mr. Chunilal in order to induce him to 
e simultaneous resignations of important officers would 
ul t) ig he administration of the State, but in accepting 
§ resigne A on His 5 sea neh the Nawab Saheb must have, or 
not ; tions. We wish that in the 
, ae of His Highness the Nawab 
ip, but fill up with great care the 
‘men; #0 matter to what caste or 
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29 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. ag 


44. The racecars the Praja Pokar as well - many oe poner 

., Of the week publish harrowing details of the damage 

Ph Prins te leak. "done by locusts to crops in Gujarét and Kaéthidwar. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 3rd The first named paper reports that two cultivators in 
Nov.; Praja i, a Kathiawér committed suicide in sheer despair at the 
apd er capes e¢ @°), devastation of their crops by. these pests. [Several 
correspondents of the Jdm-e-Jamshed from Broach 

and Surat strongly urge Government to deal leniently with the rayats in these 
districts and to grant them liberal remissions of revenue in consideration of the 


devastation of their crops by locusts. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th November 1903, 
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7 (No, 46 or 1908. 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as. to any local complaint which 
appears to them to’call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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3 
[ast of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the 1st October, 1903.) 
ae | 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 ! Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 ga 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ...| Daily ... «+s, Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
: Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West Bombay .. ..| Monthly oe ..., Behrémji Merwdnji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J.P. 
| 
4 | Hyderabad Journal ... Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... vee, — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 
ie 
5 | Indian Municipal Journal.) Bombay... ib ae. vs John Wallace, C.E., S, M. Rutnagur ... 
| . pgs : 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Do. ... eae ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ..., &arachi .. Ak ... Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 fat 
| ; 
8  KaA&thidwdr Times a Rajkot ... .| Daily 0. ... Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 
) | |_ (Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahratta ... vail ROU ae sso] WOKIY ... ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. 
10 | Oriental Review ..., Bombay «.. el a ee .... R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ve i = 
| ! : 
11 | Phenix ve Karachi .. ‘a : Bi-weekly ... Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51... 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... sos) MAY. . 200 .. | Mr. Sangar, European ; 42 i sa ne 
and Military Gazette. | | 
13 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... + Weekly ... ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 
14 | Sind Gazette . ves, Karachi ... “| Bi-weekly ...| M. DeP. Webb ... es aes oar 
15 | Sind Times - i Be Ri vee ae .-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36 —...|. 
16 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... sal Weekly ... aa ——e Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 51; 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | | ‘eh } 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 7 Weekly ... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu it 
| (Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. Bi 
18 | Deshabhakt’ ... ...| Baroda ... ion: ae ..., Vasantl4] Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (N&gar id 
| Brahman); 41. We 
19 | Gujarati ... ae ...| Bombay... it ae te ...|_ Ichharam Surajrém Desai; Hindu (surtil ie 
Bania) ; 50. ie 
20 | Gujar4t Mitrs... a ee cae aa ..-, Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 44 ee ii i ql 
91 | Gujarét Punch _... soot ARmedabad . cool De. sce ---| Somalél Mangaldas ;‘ Hindu (Bania) ; 27 ( ij 
4 
92 {Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay oa >| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 : 
93 | J&ém-e-Jamshed ... a we sel Daily —-« ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 
24 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... me ee -e-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 _..., 
26 «| Kathidwadr News... ...| Pajkot .,. .--| Bi-weekly —s ws Jamshedji Framfi; Parsi; 41 ... ° coe 
26 | Kadthidwdr Times oe a sock: one ...| Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Audic 
. Brahman) ; 34. | 
oy | Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ws JO = Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh- 
| 3  Taan); 34. 
98 | Rdst Goftdr a ...| Bombay it a a w Pallonji Barjorji Des4&i; Pdrsi; 52 ... 
29 | Satya Vakta bos sos] ane | a Fortnightly... — Harivithald4s; Hindu (Shrim 
$0 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Baroda... ...| Weekly.:. —_...] Manekl4l Amb4rém; Hindu (Bania); 25 __,,, 
g1 |SurysPrakésh ... ” ..|Surat ... ...| Do. . | Umedrém Nagindws Dfyabhéi; Hind 
| : (Rania) ; 25. . 
| AnGuLo-MarArTal. 
32 Deen Mitra | eos eee Bombay see eee Weekly eee ese Sadashiv Vishvanath May4dev ; Hind 
- (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 27. 
83 | Dnydn Chakshu ..,. ».| Poona ... cf Do o of W&man Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Desh 
7 | Brdbman); 58. 
| : 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| Shri Say4ji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 


zs /O Anglo-Lusitano 
A Sides So 


) ABRD CoONOAN M. 
‘10 Bombaense ... 


AnGtio-Srnpi. 


| Anero-Porrvcorss. 


|. EwetisH, Portucurse 


ae Do. eee 
-~ 
- . S 
% 
= * f 
»».| Bombay... 
‘7 tT 3 ¢ 
eee). Do. ie] 
Wiad # 3 as 
ee -Do, eae 


Poona 


Bombay... 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Satara ... 
Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 


Poona .., 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 


Sukkur 


Bombay... 


ogg st 


Ue” “yy 


a 


Sukkur (Sind) . 


em aie a? A aaa ht 
+ | A ay ‘® nf “wee 


Weekly ... 
aa 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly 
ie 
me Oe 
. ie 
ae 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
Weekly . 
DO. - 
ae 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
2 ae 
ee 
| pely ... 
2. aa 
Ca, 
Weekly ... 
| Do. aes 


- 


...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... ... Pe 


Hari Narayxn Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Br4hman); 36 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager bein te gm S4vlé4r4m Yande; 


Hindu (Maré ); 38. 
Vichare; Hindu 


Sa@vl4ram Amritrao 

(Mar&tha) ; 29. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman); 32. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar ; Hindu (Karhada 


Brahman) ; 32. 
Vinayak Nar@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Brahman) ; 34. 
Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande ; 
40. 
Dwarkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... eee 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 86 _ ees 


(1) English— Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdu] Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muharnmadan ; 86. 
Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ian 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja) ; 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Annaji Gopdél Jordbur; 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41, 


Hindu (Deshasth 


| peeagennls 


. Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; 
<a nast ha Bréhman) 27. 


Hindu (Konka- 
— Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Nénébhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; PArsi; 47 a 


Kaikhosru a Manek ji Minocheher-Homiji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 


Mahaska Ls Lallubhai Bhat : Hindu (Gujar4 
Ardeshar oaks Gandhi: P4rsi ; 45 ... oo 


Kishides BhagvAndas ; Hindu ( Kachis, $8. 
seller) ; "eit 8 


900 


500 


1,160 


750 
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Name of Publication. { Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
ou ) : ~ + . 
Gusarniti—continued. | : 
60 | Din Mani... see .»-| Broach ... .o.| Weekly ... _ oo Rangildas Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
nia); 265. 
61 | Fursad ... coe .--| Bombay ... ...| Monthly - ..., Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Pdérsi; 44... —... 600 
62 | Gap Sup ... eee ai ma oS --| Fortnightly _...| Perozsh4h Jehangir Murzbén; Pérsi;27  ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu bes vi Ahmedabad ...) Do. oo» Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain ie os et A See -.-| Weekly ... otal oe borage Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
| ania); 30. 3 
65 | Jdm-e-Jahe#nooma ve Bombay ... a ee ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 -o»+| 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... ..| Kaira... ie Ges ...| Kahand#’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shrivak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thidwddno Himéyati von Ahmedabad ...| Do. .,.. mee ne Chhaganlai Sunderji; Hindu(Brahman) ; 500 
44, 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Sazette al aus a: eae ee-/ Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakial .,, 
| Brahman); 40. 
69 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooo, Naveeri .. ct eee: ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 ses oi 800 
70 | Nure Elam ats soil Bombay ... ...| Monthly... .».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 Me 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... = Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly _...| Gataél4l © Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashrimdéli 200 
| Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 =| Praja Mitra ‘on ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 
73 =| Praja Pokar see os Surat... ...| Weekly ... ay Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... - oe 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat .... Bombay... mae! See - re Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand eo a ae Ca ns ge ile ae Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
2. 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... -o| Abmedabad ....| Do. = we uer — Rdéichand; Hindu (Shravak 260 
nis) ; 61. 
77 | Sanj Vartam4n ... ...| Dombay ... eee} Daily 00 ..| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
arsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 {Sind Vartaman .. ee| Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ..--| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 =| Stri Bodh ... coe a ...| Monthly -+e' Kaikhasru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar. 1 oe ine Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... base 200 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha sap Se ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
35. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... te ae ee te ---| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Hint. ; 
88 | Pandit... ‘ao 1} Poona vo.| Weekly oo ---| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
84 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... — ee ee ..-| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (N Acar) 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 38. 
: KANARESE. | 
85 | Digvijaya ... a ree) Gadag .. «-.| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
: (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. | 
86 | Hubli Patra _— ..| Hubli —... “a Ee Se gee — Shridhar Kaikoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200. 
hman) ; 32. : 
87 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar a a a wes} CL) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
' | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. | 
(2) Anndcharya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. wo 
g8 | Loki Bandhu... ow Do.:- cee as De ae --| Gururg#o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 40. | 
$9 | LokaMitrs — ,,. ...| Haveri (Dhdr-| Do. ...  ..:|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
. ae war). Brahman) ; 27. 
90 | R&jahansa... ene »«.| Dharwdr ese} Do. ooo oes} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
aa : 2 héda Brahman) ; 40), , 
91 | Rasik Ranjini_... ...| Gadag ... ectl - Ds" |: ose ees} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 4 
Brahman); 40. 4 : 
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Shpall iene 
Pena ene 
B | Aranodaya eae a Théna ... ooo} Weekly ... ee K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
E eee eee oot Dhulia eee eee Do. eee ese| Keshav Vaman Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
) | | Brahman) ; 30. | 
eee eee cee Ratn4giri eee Do. ese ees Hari Dharimaji Gandhi > Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
m Samachar ...| Belgaum... ci ie aw coe — Bhikaji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 325 
wee «= see Bombay ...| Monthly --+-| Anandrao Rdmcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
eos = ove TA8gaon... ...) Weekly... | .».| Ra&'mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman); 37. 
-+»| Chikodi «... ov ee | Caer ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
| pawan Br&hman) ; 38. | 
»».| Chiplun ... a Be bes ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
eee| Belgaum ie alee: See .».| Abd4ji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
| Karad 4... soe] «= Dow nee, ~=—s nee} Jagannth Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
...| Kolhapur oe ee ...| Sadaéshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
...| Hrandol ... ~ oo ...| Mahadey P&andurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
--»| Dharwar oo ae ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 55. 
eee} Kolhapur “a Ae es = = ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 88. 
wi ove) SOMME ‘ssn cool =D. wee ...| Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (ChitpAwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. 
eee eee Ahmednagar eos Do. eee eee KA4shin4th Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
cL pawan Brahman); 50. | 
---| Poona ... a! Ge ccs vee] Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
..| Théna ... oo) aa ees} Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kadyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
»..| Poona ... = ea .».| Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 
.»-| Shol4pur co ON ene .»| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth| 375 
Bréhman; 44. 
vee| POODAses wa ee ees ...| Hari N&rdyan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
Brahman) ; 36. 
-».| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 2,000 
| Brdhman) ; 48. 
sit POCA - v0 w.| Weekly oe ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
' (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. | 
ED coe * ccek” Does | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 25. 
a es ae ...| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
wan Brahman) ; 52. 
e em ...| Vengurla ae eee ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
s Ck | Brahman); 26. 
welts... «1 Shtdra .... we) Do... on 1) pe Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
i . ok Se a a ee ...| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|/500—900 
‘ Brahman) ; 48. 
| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Piet hy Y .  °.| pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Do. ... vee] Weekly ... ave Do. do. eee] 1,250 
my ae ves| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
wont? 0, wee ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
; . Bréhman) ; 27. a | | 
| ; 
aS i “Se -| Vishnu R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 8% 
4 Bonen Brébman); 49. 
Do. 4man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth} 390 
as Brahman); 30. : a. oe 
Vi ong limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan}. 150 
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No. _, Name of Publication. - | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
oo | 
_ Maritai—continued. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... .--| Vadgaon o-.| Weekly os ...| Ganesh ae Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... at a oe ...| Narayan ‘arsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... peo] GEEL one «>| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 
131 | Pratod _... oe .-| Islampur .»| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hin 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhushan... ied SOCR vis a 7 Me ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; Pe Ba 
133 | Satya Mitra visi Malegaon i aes .--|Balchand Hira4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
35. 
134 | Satya Sadan oan ...| Alibag ... el ee 8S ove sa0 see 
135 | Satya Shodhak ... .»-| Ratnagiri a a he ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
1386 | Shahu Vijay __.... it a ie De -«+| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholapur Samachar «+.| Sholaépur Do. : ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfti);44 ... 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ol wm ...| Balé@bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
42. 
139 | Shri Shahu ove coe] SACATA cee 7 ae). ae ves ibe _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 
man 2 
140 |Shubh Suchak ... ove] DOs. ane sie OO ee ...| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
| Br&hman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant... ooo] RATA cee ie eee «| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 
| " tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... vee eoo| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... ...| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 
| Bréhman) ; 36. 
143 | Sudhékar ... son a on oe) eee ..| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... _ ...| Bombay... -| Do. eee eee} Ganesh Ne@rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartddarsh ei .o.| Malvan ... a ee oak “es ages Appaji Nitkar ; Binén (Bhandari) ; 
4, 3 
146 | Vidya Vilas ...  ...| Kolhapur ws] Do. see ...| Shankar Raghundth Gokhale ; Hindu (Chit- 
piwan Bréhman); 48. 
147 | Vidy4arthi... oe coi URES ORE ose] DO te ...| saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér _...| Bombay... ---| Monthly... oot GD Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; : 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasar ... ve0 vos] WEI one eoe| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bravhman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha 4. | Sétdra we ...|, Do. vee ave| Laxman Vaan Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
161 | Vydp4ri ... ite ee ao: Se ...| NAne Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Dement Brah- 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karachi... ...| Weekly... «e-| Dharmsivg Tahilsing ; Hindu (Ami) ; 29... 
163 | Muin-ul-Islam ... «| Do. ... --| Do. ...  eos| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar on ek De. om oe ie eae ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 __... 
155 | Sookree... oe ook EOe ace + ae ...| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 
Urpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .| Bombay ...| Monthly i oy ” Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 
| unnl); 3 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ....) Do. ......| Weekly... ...| Munshi Mfirzali walad F eas Inayatali ; 
| Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... <a oe ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 Habibul Akhb4r eee eee Do. eee eee Do. : eee eee . eereee 
160 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér ” ...| Do. so see} Daily. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
161 |Tejarati Gazette ...  ..., Do. .. | «| Monthly...  ... scoees : 
Manka'THI AND Ka'NARESE. 
162 | Chandcika... ose = ees | BAgralkot wee] Weekly .o+  oee{ Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
163 j Siddheshvar oe ee! re eee es) ere Parashrdm eis owir 3 Hindu (Maratha) ;) 
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— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Br&hman) ; 850 
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Sit OW s+ vas] Nefretyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhéda § 460 
ee | Brahman). | 


++ +) Bombay... «-| Weekly... -..| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 : 700 


the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
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are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
name. 


“vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
- One aaa feature of this system is weg when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last ees of a word, 


that | when the itis a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
las accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Lord Curzon recently paid a visit to Patidla in the course of his winter 
sa iiiiihinatiil siliiannais tour and about the same time the Tsar visited the 
wy tates Gitte to be German Emperor at Wiesbaden. But what a striking 
taken at Wiesbaden for the Contrast do we find between the preparations that had 
personal safety of the Tsar to be made and the precautions that bad to be taken 
pesag fl gg to the Ger- at see and hte anes oo, in a’ - 
ensure the personal safety of the distinguishe 
pi scispaiemericaes visitors to those towns, At Wiesbaden we are told that 
the Kaiser had to take the greatest precautions for the personal safety of his 
royal visitor. The main streets of the town were lined with troops, people 
were prohibited from standing in the balconies or to have a look at the Tsar, 
and a regular army of detectives was spread broadcast in the town to unearth any 
intrigues or conspiracies against the life of the Tsar. At Patiala there was no 
necessity whatever to take any of these precautions. As soonas Lord Curzon 
stepped on the platform of the Patiala railway station, he was taken to the silver 
carriage that was in waiting for him and was escorted straightway to his 
camp by a squadron of cavalry. His Excellency drove in state through the 
streets of Patiala, and the public were fully privileged to have a look at His 
Excellency as his carriage passed by. There were no restrictions upon the 
movements of the public at Patidla, and the Viceroy was accommodated in a most 
luxurious and newly erected camp, as by an untoward accident the camp that was 
first pitched for him was burnt down through a defective coupling of electric wires. 
Now, why should there have been any necessity to guard the Tsar at Wiesbaden, 
while Lord Curzon was able to move about freely without the slightest risk 
to his life at PatidlaP The answer is that Europe harbours large bands of 
. Nihilists and Socialists and the Kaiser had to take the greatest precautions to 
guard his illustrious visitor from coming to any personal harm while he was with- 
in German territory. This answer would not, however, be deemed satisfactory — 
by the people of Northern India. They would ask why the Socialists grudge the 
Tsar the enjoyment of his royal power, which he has inherited from his ancestors, 
and why they should complain of the legacy of poverty inherited by themselves 
from their own ancestors and seek to wreak revenge for it upon the Tsar. The 
explanation would be more reasonable, if it were to come from a people like the 
Indians. They can urge that their condition has become far worse under British 
rule than it was before the establishment of British dominance throughout India. 
The British originally came to this vountry for purposes of trade and gradually 
won their way to supreme authority by resorting to a variety of political devices 
and stratagems. As soon as they obtained a permanent foothold in the country, 
they gradually crushed the power of the Native Chiefs, and the condition of the 
people also became most deplorable. Have not Indians, under these circum- 
stances, a much more reasonable excuse for turning Socialists than their 
European compeers? But on the contrary, we find very cordial relations 
subsisting between the Indians and the British, and that the former are 
becoming more and more loyal to British rule day by day. Judging, however, 
from historical precedents, the British have done such an amount of harm to 
the natives of India that, if the latter had been of a less tolerant spirit, the 
Viceroy’s visit to Patidla might have necessitated the adoption of such 
precautionary measures for his personal safety as were taken at Wiesbaden 
for the safety of His Imperial Majesty the Tsar. 


2. ‘Mr. Chamberlain has at last thought fit to tell the world that his 

India and Mr..Chamber- Proposals regarding tariff reform include India and that 

lain’s scheme of fiscal reform. 10 his opinion a tariff on the preferential basis will 

: Voice of India (16), 14th conduce to our benefit. But before any scheme is 

i nh Pg dm-e-Jamshed (23), formulated—by whom?—steps will be taken ‘to 
Oth Nee mee Sow ascertain precisely what Indian opinion upon the 

subject is,’ It is believed that the Government of India has been consulted 

by His Majesty’s Government. Whom will the Government of India consult? 

The Chambers of Commerce must certainly expect.to be consulted. What. 

e recognised, and when will they. 
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about our political associations ? Will they be recognised, 
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of the public?” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—“ Mr. Chamberlain has, by 
s letter to Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree, vindicated himself from the charge of 
bing indifferent to the claims of India in the matter of his new fiscal policy. 
He declares that though he is convinced that India would benefit by entering 
into ‘an arrangement with the Colonies, he prefers to give her the freedom of 
‘the course which she might feel to be the - most advantageous for her 
to pursue. We are sure we are all very grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for this, 
but the question arises whether the Indian Government would ever be allowed 
sufficient independence to adjust the tariffs and regulate their fiscal polciy 
according to the requirements of the country ?’’] 


8. ‘Last month Lord Northcote and his consort were received at Exeter 
oe . with every demonstration of friendship and good- 
— Northcote’s speech at will, The electors of Sir Stafford Northcote evidently 
xeter. cherished the most kindly and pleasant memories of 
oom r (28), Sth Nov, tte time when he represented them in Parliament, 
| and occasion was taken to congratulate the ez- 
Governor of Bombay on his new appointment, and to express ths hope that, in 
his new office, he would be able to render signal. service to the mother country 
and the Empire. In his reply, Lord Northcote drew an effective picture of the 
sufferings of the Indian people, and, while expressing his doubts whether it 
would ever be possible for the people at Home to estimate their woes and 
misery, paid a high and glowing tribute to the Civil Service which is ever so 
, eonspicuous in lightening their load and carrying the torch of hope among a 
helpless and sorely stricken people. An Englishman like Lord Northcote can 
never fail to be proud of such a splendid band of devoted and high-minded 
workers as his country sends out, year after year, to help and serve an alien 
people, to promote their happiness and to strengthen the bonds of Empire as 
much in the interests of the subject-population as in that of the race to 
which they themselves belong........... Lord Northcote, moreover, felt that 
the suffering which India had been called upon to go through had resulted in 
the two people getting to know and appreciate each other better. The natives 
have themselves begun to feel that the sufferings of their country have had 
the effect of drawing Englishmen more closely to them, and of strengthening 
a ‘ tlie-bonds between the two races. There can be no doubt that during the 
ae last few years they have learnt to appreciate their English masters better, 
ea ’ and to acknowledge that, under their rough exterior, there throbs a warm heart, 
and that howsoever taciturn, stern and unsympathetic they may seem, none 
\ ean-feel more kindly for the dumb masses in’ the country, or serve them more 
~ ®obly in the hour of their trial.” 


© @) Mr. B. M. Malabari oe in rie Voice of a a —‘ Tn another column 
Me oe will be found an appeal to Curzon on behalf of 
ir, BM. Malabari’sapreal the rural samiteltie of India, and His Excellency’s. 

to’ Carzon for the revival . y 
of the village panchayats. reply to it, vouchsafed after protracted discussion 
Woice of India (26), 14th with heads of the departments concerned, The best 
+ ~=—‘Nov.; Samy Vartamén (77), thanks of the village community are due to the Gov- 
ae 1$th Noy. eco... @pnment of-India for this readiness to redress their 
_ grievances and to sympathize with their misfortunes. My own thanks ‘can 
y be uately expressed in this connection. The Government of India 
pleased to assume that, following the example.of Surat, other Local Boards. 
would spend a fair percentage of the local cess on the villages that contribute 
the ‘cess, * if the general feeling was in favour of it.’ But how many are the 
Hievenue Officers ‘in India, with Mr. Lely’s personal sympathy with the 
= loresight and sense of fairplay? That the feeling exists I have 
 si0 dott tabout ; only the» illagers have to repress it in deference to what they 
“@ibotive to he the sarkar’s wist to treat them like so many children or cattle, 


taned’ to inquire in “how many villages under their 
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they have been set apart ? It would be equally useful to find out in how many 
provinces of India the corporate village has entirely disappeared; and what 
efforts, where and when, have been made to revive it. The public need to be 
enlightened on this point. So far as my own limited acquaintance with 
-willages goes, the spirit of corporate action is by no means extinct even in 
Bombay. Do we not see little caste panchayals sitting under the peepul almost 
every week settling family or neighbourly disputes and concerting common 
action against calamities of sorts? Why not extend the scope of such action 
and develop the spirit that underlies it? The village officials will not like this. 
But Government exists for the villagers, not for their petty tyrants. It is a pity 
that even Lord Curzon’s Government fail to see the great political danger of letting 
this matter drift. On the one hand, we find the village community becoming 
more and more impoverished and despondent; on the other, we see the cost of 
general administration becoming heavy beyond endurancey The authorities had 
better realize the position before the rayat’s back is broken, And if they find a 
departure or a return to national methods desirable, let them begin at the 
beginning. Let them, at any rate, start with select groups of villages. There 
are sufficient checks available to prevent abuse or indifference to duty.” [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—It isa matter of regret that Government could not 
see their way towards accepting Mr. Malabari’s suggestions which, if carried 
out, would certainly mitigate the hardships of the rayats, who are unaccustomed. 
to the present exotic system of administration. Jt is satisfactory to note, 
however, that Sir Walter Lawrence’s reply to Mr. Malabari’s memorandum 
abundantly manifests the sympathy of Government with the lot of the cul- 
tivator. | 


5. Village institutions form an ancient and important element in the 
social structure and the political administration 
of the country. They survived the shock of many 
a storm, such as the overthrow of dynastjes and political revolutions and 
continued te administer the affairs of villages quietly till they were crushed 


Keears (114), 10th Nov. 


out of existence beneath the heavy roller of British administration. All. 


village affairs, whether great or small, are managed froma distance and not 
by the village panch. ‘This has had a disastrous effect upon the spirit of 
union and enthusiasm in the villages. The villagers are under the thumb of 
the myrmidons of the various departments, such as Forest, Police, &c., while the 
leaders in the villages are nowhere. Some officers of Government know 
the value of reviving the village Panchayats, but as centralisation is the 
dominant feature of British administration, if is vain to hope for the 
revival of this ancient village institution. Mr. Malabari has submitted a 
representation to the Viceroy, pointing out the need and desirability of reviv- 
ing the village Panchayats and of investing them with. certain powers of 
local control and management in minor matters, such as village sanitation, 
distribution of takavi loans, &c. Mr. Malabari expects great things from his 
scheme if carried out, and though we may not be equally sanguine, we can sa 

without hesitation that his suggestions, if adopted, will indirectly benefit the 
rural population and even the whole country. But we do not think that. the 
authorities will lend their ear toa scheme which aims at upsetting a vital 
principle of the British administration, viz., of concentrating all power and 
authority into the hands of one man or a limited body of men.. 


6. Many pessons have now come to think that the British Government 
committed a mistake in abolishing the ancient village 
Prekshak (39), 10th Nov. institutions, the panchayats in particalar,. which had 
existed in this country for centuries: before the advent of the English. The 
ple are charged with showing no keen interest in the affairs of 
Municipalities and District Local Boards, but if any one is to be held res- 
ponsible for this state of things, it is Government themselves, inasmuch as they 
introduced the above institutions without first reviving the panchayat system. 
The education of the people in the matter of local self-government is, there- 
fore, necessarily imperfect, and who deserves blame for this? If we are to 
derive any real benefit fromthe right of local self-government, -the village 
panchayat system must be revived. This question has lately engaged the 
gow 1639—4 
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petsons, and Mr. Malaberi has submitted # well reasoned 
' petition to Lord Curzon on the subject. Mr.Malabari does not. ask for any new 
fight) on: beba vaxtar ‘uae the people, and as the village panchayat is so closely 


institution of local self- -government, it is the duty of the 
oy” pee ‘with Mr. Malabari’s request. There is only one objection 
ad “e lay, ‘not. without ground, be urged against the panchayat system, viz., 
that ‘the persons forming the panch are likely to’ become tools of rich 
“men in the village, But Government can guard against this by keeping a 
“vigilant eye on the working of the system with a view to prevent its abuse or 
perversion to vile ends. 
‘4. The British Government wishes to pose as the benefactor of the people 
ro. f«é under its rule, but does not adopt measurés really 
Pe: . How _ can etrigr ye | calculated to promote the public weal. Ifthe good of 
oe improve the condivion of le the Indian rayat is really to be secured, let our 
Indian people P J , 
. Bholdpur Saméchér «as7), Government endeavour to stop the incessant drain of 
10th Nov. the country’ s wealth in the shape of the Home charges 
and let natives be given high and responsible posts. in 
the army. Then again, let proper encourage ement be given to indigenous arts 
and manufactures, Instead of taking any of thexe measures, which will really 
ameliorate the condition of the people, the Government passes laws, which give 
aaa special concess:ons to the tenants at the expense of superior landholders or aim 
mee at rescuing oppressed debtors from the clutches of the usurious money-lender, 
a. Why should the Government thus seek to benefit the rayat at the expense of 
the khot of the savkar? Why not throw the forests open to poor agriculturists, 
and why allow the importation of salt from England, when India can easily 
produce more than enough for her requirements ? So long as our rulers 
| neglect to take measures which will really prove beneficial to the people, British 
‘ pule can never be popular with the masses in India. 


— " . 
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8. “The Government Reselution on the subject of the recovery of 
‘Comments on the latest  mamdars’ dues in Inam villages, which was pabtabed 
Resolation of the Bombay last week, is an interesting document. It purports 
A rm oe the subject to or | the ee a ee have 
of Inamdars’ dues, arrived at upon a joint report by the Revenue Com- 
Woe be cA oa gets ’ missioners on the above question and also disposes of 
: a petition made to the Governor in Council by 
Be. Mr. Naro Bhaskar Devadhar and a few other Inamdars of the Poona and the 
ee S&tara Districts on the subject of Hakdar’s dues in Inam villages.......... The 
ae / grievances of Inamdars whom the petitioners may be fairly taken to repre- 
séntaretwo-fold. Firstly, all Hakdar’s dues have been directed by Government 
_. Resolution No. 4168, dated 3rd January 1897, to be deducted from the village 
a be révenues and sent to the Taluka Treasury ; and secondly, the amounts of such 
he ._dues-have been directed by a subsequent resolution to be levied as judi or 
quit-rent due from Inamdars.......... ‘his latter decision is obviously unfair to 
the Inamdars, and the glaring contrast between the position of the Inamdars on 
the one hand and of the Hakdars on the other leads only to one conclusion, 
amely, that Government have determined to give all facilities and all fair and 
3 to the latter at the cost of the former. Wesce that though the 
Jlaim ts on the village revenues may have an origin prior to those 
: iw the bhoteng sill the Tnamdars’ claims cannot be regarded asin any way 
+2 eric . Jn te pe with regard to the revenue of an alienat d village and the 
ono uts 2 and dig ities appertaining to the quasi-ownership 0 such a village, 
: nanidars’ * claim is decidedly more substantial than that of the Hakdars. 
if, as is ng } d to have been stated by an Assistant Collector before the Famine 
mission, an I village is ‘a small capital in itself,’ then the Inamdar, 
cdi Ln called thie king of that capital. But, as is notorious, 
e British G vernment,has entirely reversed the mutual relations 
-Inam at, whoshould be the king, and the Hakdars who 
elegag s stand at present, the Inamdar has 
w in aed mea cepital while the Hakdars, . 
e In amdar, , are” indirectly encouraged, to. 
* owing to the e countenance given to - 
sof Ha dues were ogginally 
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calculated every year on actual collections. Probably Government thought that” 
it was a better plan to fix these amounts once for all....,..... But it is mani-. 
festly unjust to make Inamdars pay the Hakdars every single pie of their 
dues whether any portion of their own dues has been recovered or not, And, 
moreover, a technical objection to the arrangement is that the Inamdars have 
never consented to a fixation of the Hakdars’ dués independently of the amount. 
of actual collections, ‘The Hakdar takes no share in the responsibilities of the 
management of the village nor does he contribute to the expenses of the village 
establishment. And yet his dues are collected without any hitch or delay, 
while the Inamdar, who contributes the lion’s share to these expenses, has the 
collectiun of his dues left indefinite and uncontrolled. The Inamdars, in short, 
are thus not only made subservient to the Hakdars, but are also required to 
carry the responsibility of paying the Hakdars’ dues as a mill-stone round their 
necks, because Government have decided that Hakdars’ dues should be collected - 
as judi which we know can be recovered by all the processes of the execution of 
a civil decree, including arrest and imprisonment and perhaps also the resump- 
tion of the Inam! The facts being as we have stated, one cannot reconcile 
himself to the summary manner in which the Poona and Satara Inamdars’ peti- 
tion has been disposed of by Government in their resolution under review. The 
only satisfactory feature of the resolution relates to something which is not 
directly relevant to the petition under consideration, but relates to the 
collection of Inamdars’ dues.......... We are pleased to note that Govern- 
ment have issued peremptory instructions that the existing orders as to the 
prompt collections of Inamdars’ dues should be properly enforced: * The 
tendency of the Mamlatdars to deal with these cases, as also they do with 
possession cases, as if they were civil suits, must be firmly checked.’ This 
is strong language fully deserved, and we hope it will have its due effect. 
As regards the points of suspensions and remissions of revenue and the 
grant of Magisterial powers to Inamdars, we must reserve them for another - 
article.” [The Vritta Sadr makes somewhat simiiar comments. | 


9. In expressing regret at the transfer of Mr. Crump, District Judge, 
Satara, to Sukkur-Ldérkana (Sind), the Prekshak : 
Praise of Mr. Cramp, Dis- writes :—‘‘ Mr. Crump was fair, judicial, unbiased. 
trict Judge, Satara. He seems to be free from the disease of hatred 
Prekshak (39), 10th Nov., , ‘ , : 
ager against Brahmins, a disease that has seized many a 
9 European officer of the presentday. Formerly merit’ 
in any candidate for Government service was alone looked to; at present whether 
he isa Brahmin or non-Brahmin is also another point to be inquired into. 
We must take this occasion to express our strong disapproval of this tendency 
of the present day officers. Some time ago, some places in the Civil Courts 
fell vacant, and we were glad to find that Mr. Crump was not at all influenced 
by racial considerations in filling the.vacancies. Mr. Crump’s private relations - 
with some of the local institutions, such as the Union Club and the Library, 
were all that could be desired, In short, in losing Mr, Crump we lose a patient 
judge, an impartial executive officer and a friend of the local institutions.” 


10. A case known as the Antroli case was recently disposed of by the 
District Judge of Sholapur after a protracted trial, 

_Alleged dilatoriness in the J[¢ illustrates the expeditiousness with which British 
prep . — case 1) tribunals of justice dispose of cases coming up before 
“Arunodaya (92), 8th Nov.; them for hearing. In the above case, a Hindu widow 
Kalpataru (111), 1st Nov. made a complaint in April 1901 to the District 
Superintendent of Police, Sholipur, that she was 

subjected to a shaving of her head by some persons with the intention of 
robbing her of, her ornaments. The case was sent in the ordinary course 
to the Chief Constable of Shol4pur for investigation and was subsequently . 
transferred to a Police Inspector in June of the same year. In the course 
of the investigation it appeared that the complaint was false. and a warrant 
was accordingly issued for the widow’s arrest, She was arrested under the : 
warrant after some time, but in the meanwhile she submitted a fresh complaint, 
to Mr, Brewin, with the result that the proceedings against her were drop-:: 
ped and the original prosecution was resumed. ‘le trial-of the accused | 
was concluded last month and all of them were acquitted. The case lasted 
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sin all, and the siaied, during all. this. time were in-a 
anxiety about their fate. This is a specimen of s 

| | and we leave it to our readers to say whether it is a 
a Skcipatars comments adversely on the dilatoriness of the 
ging the proceedings in the case to a conclusion and on the alleged 
3 ot ‘te pepeaviaibn qhecclon by the dual Police authorities on the 
p of their subordinates. ] 


4. Plague has now broken out in Mehmadabad Taluka and threatens, 

in course of time, to infect Ahmedabad, but the local 
Phas measures in Ab- authorities, it is to be regretted, are taking no pre- 
i ee (63), 19th Nov, Cautionary measures against the disease. Plague- 

stricken people are allowed to enter the city in large 
nunibers by rail and otherwise, and a number of imported cases are already 
reported to have proved fatal in ‘the city. In spite of this, the local authorities 
roo ~~ tl gross laxity in preventing the influx of plague patients into 


12. Five Momins (Muhammadan weavers) residing at Devapura (Dhulia) 
| . were prosecuted on a charge of having offered ob- 
Mattoon (98), Teh — struction to the authorities in the removal of a plague 
it patient (a boy) to hospital, and sentenced to undergo 
imprisonment for four months each. Their conviction has given rise to grave 
discontent in the town, 


13. “It would appear from one of the questions put by the Honourable 
Mr. Goculdas Parekh at the last meeting of the local 

a "Complaints re the supply of Legislative Council that the Surgeon-General with the 

| matdicine to Government dis- ~Government of Bombay has ordered that the same 


a. “Gejordti (18), Sth "Wets quantities of medicines be supplied to dispensaries. 


Eng. cols. having an average daily attendance of 100, 200 or 300 
patients as in the case of dispensaries with an average 


attendance of 60. Government say that the Surgeon-General has prescribed a 
scale of supply which is intended to meet all ordinary cases, and that extra indents 
are 


itted provided the reasons therefor are fully explained. Government 
admit.that there are three medical institutions with an average daily attendance 
above 200; but do not say how many dispensaries are there with an average attend- 
ance between 60.and 200, Nor do they say what extra provision is made in such 
eases. Itis ridiculous and scarcely humane to apply the principle of averages 
— .. > ,..dimthe ease of patients who want medicines and to plead that the general 
et average for all the medical institutions taken together was only 61‘1. This 

ae decimal exactitude is creditable to the mathematical talent at the disposal 
of Government. But to treat dispensaries with an actually very much larger 
oe, than 60 on the same footing as institutions with a smaller numuer 
on the basis of such an average is little short of astounding. The 
uestion is whether extra indents have, as a matter of fact, been permitted 
a “how many instances. We hope the Honourable Mr. Goculdas will be 
able next time to formulate a more definite interpellation and elicit a “less. 
rasive and unsatisfactory reply.” 


4 “The latest report of the A’bkari Department in the Prealesey bears 
fresh testimony*to the evil results of the A’bkari policy 
owt kari oli of the Bom- of the Bonibsy Government which is regulated by 
iE pererenent 8 : th considerations of revenue rather than real solicitude 
ge amet : for the masses, It appears from the report that there. 
tee GT Te ee ‘Was an increase. 3 120,000 gallons i rg the con- 
‘sumption {coun r, with @ correspon decrease in that of toddy as 
_@oinpared wit pet. oh we year. The explanation of these fluctuations ives 3 in 
an hardly be accepted as | tory. Its not easy to understand 
‘le should consume more of country liquor than of toddy, which is 
@ more wholeso: wee ‘The true cause of the fluctuations in question 
to be that. the: sale o beet atl is diso ed in consequence of the 
6 Abk thorities:‘for a license, and .an - + appeten. 
cou) rep saat ee 


15. Tigers are frequently. making their appearance in villages in the 

Faas ’ Mandvi Taluka (Surat). Last year three or four 

Tigers in Mandvi Télaka. hersons in the téluka fell victims to the fury of these 
Praja Pokdér (73), 11th ' , 

Wav, wild beasts. Only recently a boy of eight years was 

killed by a tiger at Amalcha and another boy of eleven 

at Vareth. It behoves the authorities to take effective steps to rescue the 


population of the taluka from this source of danger. 


16. The regulations made by Government in respect of the sale of salt for 
the purpose of curing fish in Ratnagiri entail 
Grievances of the fisher- gerious loss and hardship upon fishermen. Formerly, 
men of Ratndgiri. the use of salt-earth was allowed in curing fish and 
Sutya Shodhak (135), 8th fig] ld ; : 
Was, shermen could cure their fish at home with the help 
_ of their women-folk, as they could get plenty of salt- 
earth near their homes. But now the use of salt-earth for curing fish is prohi- 
bited, and the fish have to be carried for that purpose to the fish-curing yards 
which are located at long distances, The work of catching fish and taking them 
to the fish-curing yards thus devolves upon the males, and many a time the fish 
become putrid and useless by the time the fishermen reach the fish-curing yard. 
Here also they cannot bring less than half a maund of salt at a time and the 
fish brought by them for curing must not be less than 1} maunds in weight. 
If they are unable to buy half a maund of salt at a time or the weight of their 
fish is less than 14 maunds, no salt is issuadl to them and all their labour in 
catching and taking fish to the fish-curing yard is wasted. The use 
of salt-earth for curing fish was prohibited with a view to stimulate the 
sale of salt and to increase the salt revenue. But one result of such prohibition 
is to entail a grievous hardship upon the class of fishermen, who eke out a pre- 
carious livelihood by following their humble calling. We earnestly hope 
Government will take pity upon these. poor men and redress their just and 
legitimate grievance. 


17. “The Al-Hag has been off and on urging that unless more Muham- 


madans are admitted into Government service, all 


Proportion of Hindus and their attempts to educate their children will prove 


sari SRE a Govern- futile. Our contemporary insinuates that on account of 
Hyderabad Journal (4), racial differences the Hindus wantonly and deliberately 


11th Nor. retard the progress of Muhammadans, How far this 
statement is borne out by facts we leave our readers to 
judge for themselves.......... It would seem that because Government thought 


it necessary to make some undue concessions in favour of Muhammadans in order 
that they may take to education more readily, they in their turn consider it meet 
to assign some cause or other for their backwardness. ‘The best course that has 
occurred to tiem is to run down their Hindu brethren, and we are sorry to 
observe that their tactics are producing an evil effect on the official mind. 
The Hindus who formed the bulk of Government servants are being rapidly 
supplanted. The rights of those already in service are ignored in favour of 
~Muhammadans. Our contemporary argues that because the major portion of the 
Sind population consists of Muhammadaas, the majority of servants in Government 
employ should also be Muhammadan......... We heartily welcome the special 
facilities which are provided by Government in order to make the Muham- 
madans better able to make their way in the struggle of life, and we do not 
erudge them a larger share of appointments so far as is consistent with the 
efficiency of the service and the rights of members of other communities. But 
we take emphatic exception to the aspersions cast upon the Hindu commuaity 
as a whole by the Al-Hag. Our contemporary has been trying to depict the 
Hindus in the avorst possible colours and has not the slightest hesitation to say 
that they are all rogues of the deepest dye........ Let our Muhammadan brethren 
get into Government employment if they choose to do so, but they should not 
malign the Hindu community wholesale in order to gain their object. There 
are black sheep in every community, and we hope our contemporary will see if 
he has his eyes open and will judge rightly, that Muhammadan underlings in 


Government service are as bad as, if: not worse than, their brethren of other 
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>  ——_, «, 18... Avgorrespondent writes to the Sindhi :—“ A very important step was 
en ae lately taken by the Revenue Department when 
__ Alleged barionnate pay of Mr. Sheikh Sadik Ali was ag oe to op 2 into, 
tuning Sr. ee and report on, the inadequacy of salaries paid to the 
frre A soe a subordinates: of that Department. There is yet 
Eng. cols. another Department, oic., the Forest Department in 

Sind, which is much more wretchedly paid and 
which requires re-organization. In the majority of cases the Range Forest 
Officers are trained men who have received a special course of training at the 
College of Science, Poona, and looking to their education and the duties they 
are called upon to perform, one would expect them to be decently, if not highly, 
paid. But on entering the service these menare given Rs. 20 per mensem with 
a travelling allowance of Rs. 10. On this amount they are expected to live, and 
live honestly | Their duty requires that they should keep a horse, a baggage camel 
and a private servant and they have, besides, to maintain themselves and their 
family. Every one will admit that to do all this within the bare pittance of 
Rs. 30 isa sheer impossibility. What then are these men to do? Live they must 
even if it be by robbing Peter to pay Paul, and this is precisely what they are 
forced todo. It is said that the higher officials of the Forest Department are 
fully aware of the grievances of their low-paid subordinates and also as to 
how some of them fill their pockets by resorting to unfair practices. In spite 
of this, one fails to understand why no steps are being taken to set matters right. 
The powers that be are following @ penny-wise and pound-foolish policy. 
If they at all want men with any sense of honesty in them, they ought to 
offer them decent salaries.” 


19. ‘* We have once or twice observed that sinee the Police has been 
Be S23 _ placed under the local Government the servants in 
rh romotions in the Police that Department have been hopeful of fairer treat- 
epartment in Sind, , , ; 
Al-Haq (46), Bist Oct, ment in the matter of promotions. But in spite of 
Eng. cols. such expectations the claims of certain Police olficers 
have been overlooked, ‘This has caused much dis- 
content among the subordinates. Such discontent among Police employés, 
who are, as a matter of course, known for their high-handedness and want of 
honesty, often becomes the cause of great annoyance to the poor people, 
when these ‘ guardians of the peace’ are denied well-earned promotion. It is 
like ‘ provoking a nest of hornets,’ asthey say in Sindhi.........” (The paper 
after giving some details about the careers of a few Muhammadan Police officials 
‘whose claims to promotion have been, in its opinion, overlooked, proceeds 
to observe :—)“ When the claims of deserving officials to promotion are ignored, 
how can they be expected to do their duty with zeal and honesty? It 
is not for us to dictate to our rulers how to discharge their duties, but being 
bombarded with complaints from all sides we are constrained to raise our voice 
_ on behalf of those whose cause we have made it our sacred duty to espouse, and 
_ to bring their grievances to the merciful consideration of our sympathetic Com- 
missioner in Sind. We are informed that the subordinates in the Police 
Department have been strictly enjoined to make no applications for promotion. 
If any one ventures to seud one, he receives a curt reply. Hence they are 


‘ 


obliged to run to the Press for redress,” 
| _ Legislation. 


20. “ Judging from past experience we see little chance of the Agri- 
| cultural Banks Bill proving a success. We fear the 


: are _ Agricultaral Banks Bill. spirit of co-operation on which the author of the Bill 
EE Ng —" PAL eben counts does not exist in the country. It existed more 
Pp 5 


# 17), 12th Nov., than a generation ago, but an over-centralized and 
“a aces bureaucratic administration has, in combination with 
a other forces, effectually undermined the -habit of 
_ombining for common ends which was once so common in rural India, 
and @ven among the guilds and Mahajans of Indian towns. Even now 
y Mille is done by Government to promote the spirit of co-opera- 
eid organized efforts for public purposes are looked upon with 
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suspicion by a considerable portion of the Anglo-Indian world. It is 
well-known that those who are well-educated do not combine, except tem- 
porarily under the impulse of some fascinating idea. The conditions of Indian 
society are distinctly unfavourable to the growth of the new institution 
proposed, The spirit of narrow and ignorant selfishness which is the pre- 
vailing feature of Indian life to-day ill accords with the idea that a group of 
persons should combine and stand security for one another, and that the com- 
paratively well-to-do among them should lend their own credit and means 
for the amelioration of the lot of their. poorer brethren. ‘The assumption that 
the conditions for the creation of mutual loan societies exist in India is without 
any foundation in fact. The superstructure based on it is bound to totter and 
fall to pieces.......... The proposal to make the liability of rural societies 
unlimited is, we are afraid, likely to deter the few that may be disposed or in- 
duced to join them. The liability ought to be restricted to double the sum 
subscribed, or, speaking generally, some other definite limitation of it ought to 
be substituted for the proposed unlimited liability. Persons of means are 
always afraid of joining a society of unlimited liability, and it is very likely 
that poor persons, if they understand what unlimited liability signifies, will 
refuse to be parties in any undertaking involving such liability. Then again 
the proposal to determine by executive order who are agriculturists and as such 
fit to be menrbers of rural societies is absurd in principle and is likely to 
prove unworkable in practice or subversive of the ends the Government have 
in view. It is apparently based on the idea, which is a wholly mistaken one, 
that the village Bania may jcin it and use it for sinister purposes of his own. 
It seems to be forgotten, however, that intelligence and general knowledge 
among at least some merbers of a society are essential to its success. The 
provision that a society may not lend money on movable articles is one that 
requires to be modified. The provision that no dividend shall be paid out 
of the profits earned by a rural society is objectionable because in the 
existing low state of public spirit it will act asa deterrent even to the few 
who may be induced to give a trial to the measure at the instance of high 
officials. It will be better, we think, if, instead of this provision it is laid 
down that a certain proportion of the profits shall be carried to the Reserve 
Fund till it reaches a given figure, and the rest distributed among the members. 
It is all very well to prescribe that no member shall be allowed to own more 
than one-tenth of the shares, but the provision is likely to be evaded, especially 
in the case of joint Hindu families. ‘The provision that no new members can be 
admitted to these societies without the consent of the existing members is well 
meant, though it may have the effect of preventing new blood being infused 
into such institutions. The provisions affording priority of claim to such 
societies against crops or seed and cattle bought by means of their loans are 
likely to prove unworkable in practice and lead to costly litigation in Civil 
Courts. We think this sort of priority may be omitted. We fail to see 
why the Government or private landlords are to be allowed to override the 
prior claims of such societies against deposits made by members who owe 
debts to the society. Lastly, we are disposed to think that the provision which 
entrusts the District officers with the supervision of such institutions is highly 
ebjectionable. Whatever Government may think in the matter, the presence 
of District officers has a blighting influence on the institutions which they 
are supposed to foster. Speaking generally, their presence prevents growth, 
a free expression of opinion, and the habit of taking the initiative among 
the other members, Any difference of opinion is resented, and there is very 

little disposition on their part to consider calmly the views that may be 
urged on the other side. We are free to admit that societies managed solely 
by natives would lack the vigour and energy which the presence of European 
officials is calcuYated to inspire, but experience has taught us that it is better 
that institutions should in their infancy be wanting in vigour rather than 
that they should be stunted in their growth, as is often the case, by the 
repressive presence of executive officials.......... As regards the assistance 
offered by Government, we are constrained to say that the few concessions 
proposed to be made are inadequate and the services of the District officer consti- 
tute a doubtful boon. If the measure is to be successful more liberal and tangible 
assistance ought to be rendered by Government,”’ (The Coronation Advertiser 
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re nen We je Pe of the principles of the Agricultural Banks Bill, and 

 temat. it... ‘suitable modifications in the Select Committee, 

@ Yar ture to. suggest ee the limit of Rs, 2,000 fur the subscribed capital 

ibe raised. to, Rs: 3,000; and that instead of three years, the exemption 

fm interest should extend to five years, Further the Mamlatdar should 

ish the: societies with legal advice through the Government pleader 

in cases of legal difficulty. We would also suggest that the proceedings 

4} the. society should be open to the public for inspection on payment of fees 
; v5 nin are to be financially assisted by Government,’ 


21, nm “The promised legislative measure relating to agricultural banks is at 
last in sight, and we do not think any one would lke 
, ‘Makrétta (9), 8th Nov. to be hypercritical in receiving it: We know that it is 
not possible for all to see eye to eye with one another 
on thé subject and to feel equal satisfaction at the Bil] in the form in which 
it is ‘presented, But every one will be glad that the question has at last been 
taken ‘up ‘seriously, and the passing of the Bill is sure ‘to be followed by 
the opening of some banks if only by way of an experiment. It is true 
that given the necessary capital and a knowledge of the required organisa- 
tion, agricultural banks could be opened even without any support from 
Government and without the help of a legislative enactment. But we may 
remember that the registration of such banks and the co-operation of 
Government in the form of free Government audit, &c., are conditions of 
stability, without which such institutions could not be expected to come 
into existence on a large scale unless some exceptionally powerful public 
spirit co-operation were at work. The Bill gives undoubted proof that 
Government are earnest about doing something towards the establishment of 
gricultural banks inasmuch as it exempts for the present the banks 
‘ that would come into existence from Income tax, Stamp duties and Registra- 
tion fees.” The paper next proceeds to summarise the provisions of the Bill 
and adds :—‘‘ We may at once say that we do not agree with some of the 
rguments contained in Sir’ Denzil Ibbetson’s speech ; especially we take 
objection -to the affected sentiment that Government help would in the case of 
these banks be subversive of self-reliance on the part of private capitalists, 
who may be expected to contribute mainly to the finances of these banks. 
Then again, we object to the spirit of indifferentism betrayed by the speaker 
towards the conclusion of his speech when he said that the success or failure 
of the new institutions will lie in other hands than those of Government. 
- | © We can do nothing ourselves. We can offer encouragement, advice, legal 
facilities and financial assistance. It is for the people to decide whether they 
will avail themselves of such an offer.’ There is aring of despair in these 
words which we do not like. And considering the vast interests at stake, we 
do not think that sentiments like the above are in keeping with the spirit of 
dominating self-assertion and unconquerable courage which Government shows 
in other matters relating to the administration.”’ 


22. ‘The fact that the rag ar is gage going down and is never 

: out of the clutches of the Savkar has long since 

Ph scsmtd se ~ a arrested the attention of Government and they are 
in devising measures for ameliorating his lot. But, as in other 
sdomnietrative matters, there is a radical difference of opinion on the subject 
ett een the official and the non-official classes. About the chronic poverty of the 
agzriculturists, which compels them to seek relief on the famine works, even 
rhen the rains fail only for one year, both parties are pretty well agreed. 
to the causes of such poverty, the non-official party contends that it is due 

' 0 the decay of indigenous industries in the land; which has made the population 
 - gxelusivel: ' dependent on agriculture, and to the fact that on account of the drain 
> of the country’s wealth to England there are no generous-minded and bene- 
aders left i in India, To remedy: this state of things, it is con- 
opular party that attempts should be made to revive the 


1G -Indigenor Min adustries and to start agricultural banks for advancing 
ans on. easy tere 1s to the fies rag 4. proposal was actually made to 

mer by oy. some - pers or starting such banks if Govetnment 
promoters, but. Government declined 
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to accept the proposal at the time, though it was supported by such men as Sir 
W. Wedderburn. We merely note this fact here in order to enable our readers 
clearly to understand the real policy of Government on such matters. In all 
countries there is a class of landlords or money-lenders, which acts an interme- 
diary between Government and agriculturists or artizans. It is not only in 
India that the money-lender exercises a dominating influence over the cultiva- 
tors. Even in England we find the same situation aggravated a hundredfold. 
Workmen are for the most part dependent upon their employers, though occa- 
sionally we find the former making common cause against the latter for demand- 
ing higher wages. Butin India Government do not want any intermediary 
class between the agriculturists and themselves. They do not, therefore, wish 
to promote the establishment of agricultural banks by money-lenders, This is 
the secret of their rejecting the proposal referred to above. They do not 
want to encourage the Savkar nor care very much to stimulate the revival of indi- 
genous industries with a view to help the agriculturists. They areinstead taking 
quite other measures altogether which, in their opinion, are calculated to im- 
prove the condition of the agriculturists, The Agricultural Banks Bill recently 
introduced into the Viceroy’s Council is one of such measures, The paper next’ 


proceeds to summarise the provisions of the Bill and promises to criticise the 
same in the next issue. 


23. ‘In introducing the Universities Bill into the Viceregal Legislative 
_ .. Council on Wednesday last, the Honourable Mr. 
ae ee rns Raleigh described in general terms the main provi- 
gents gormer(®h sions of the measure, The Draft Bill entirely bears 
out the claim of the Legal Member of the Government 
of India that not a scrap of published criticism on the Report of the Universities 
Commission has been overlooked in its preparation. We cannot do better than 
mention some of the principal points on which criticism has been fruitful of 
result. Objection was strenuously taken to the recommendation that second- 
grade colleges should not be affiliated in the future, and Government have 
thought fit to yield on the pvint. Objection was taken to the proposal that 
the Syndicate of a University should be empowered to fix a scale of fees for 
affiliated colleges. The Draft Bill contents itself with providing that the 
Syndicate shall have power to interfere in cases of underselling and unhealthy 
competition in the matter of higher education. Objection was taken to the 
proposals to make the Director ex-officio Vice-Chairman of the Syndicate and 
to invest him with certain powers in regard to the affiliation of colleges. The 
Draft Bill does no more than make him an ex-officio member of the Syndicate 
and leaves that body to choose its own Vice-Chairman and to make its own 
arrangements for the inspection of colleges applying for affiliation. And 
finally, and most of all, Government were taunted with attempting to get the 
control of higher education without being willing to incur any but the minimum 
expenditure on it. They wanted reform, it was alleged, but wished somebod 
else to pay for it. We were confidently told that Mr. Raleigh’s appeal for 
more help from Government in the Universities Commission Report was put 
merely for effect’s sake, and was meant to delude the unwary. It is now 
anncunced that five lakhs of rupees will be annually allotted for the next five 
years to be spent in grants-in-aid to Universities and Colleges for carrying out 
improvements. The amount is by no means large, but it is a substantial con- 
tribution in the interests of educational efficiency and should go a long way 
towards disarming opposition to University reforms. ‘I'he first important 
proposal embodied in the Draft Bill is the curtailment of the Senate to 100 
Fellows to be elected or nominated, with 10 more ex-officio members. There 
was a consensus of opinion among the witnesses who appeared before the 
Universities Commission on this point........... Government had hitherto found 
Fellowships a convenient way of rewarding services for which any other honour 
would be much too excessive. The result was that the Senates had become a 
miscellaneous rabble with little conception of the needs of culture. When- 
ever patronage had to be exercised they attended Senate meetings and 
voted according to.their prejudices and fancies or according to the amount of 
vanvassing that had been brought to: bear upon them. On other oceasions it 
is true they left their more intelligent colleagues to carry on the work of the 
oon 1539—6 
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, but-they passively dominated the situation, and the consciousness that 
be brought down at any moment to out-vote opposition did not encour- 
rity to hold its own with earnestness and for any length of time......... 
We-do. not believe; however, that a mere reduction of numbers would bring 
about.an improvement ih the composition of the Senates. We are glad, there- 
fore, that the Draft Bill provides for the election of one-tenth of the total 
a number of Fellows by uates. We do not think that the qualifications fixed 
for graduate voters err on the side of generdsity. But it isa matter of detail 


they co 
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and, apart from sentiment, there are cogent practical reasons for extending the 
franchise to all graduates which are not likely to be overlooked by Government 
when they are, as they will doubtless be, brought to their notice. We should 
here ask Government to provide, if possible, in the Draft Bill, some guarantee 
that no portion of the remaining 90 per cent. of the Fellows will be chosen 
on the principle—or want of principle—wiich has brought discredit on nomina- 
tions made in the past. Governments have been the sole sinners in the matter. 
es Itis admitted by all. What dothe Government propose to do to prevent such 
<a scandalous nominations in future? Even more important than the reform of 
a - Senates is, to our mind, the reform of the Syndicates of some of our Universities. 
These latter bodies are the really governing bodies of Universities, being iu fact 
the Directors of them. Their proceedings are necessarily concealed largely 
from the public view, but the enquiry conducted by the Universities Commis- 
sion has led to a little lifting of the veil. It is unnecessary for us to specify the 
defects then brought to light. We consider the proposal to ensure by,law a 
fair proportion of representation to the affiliated Colleges in the Syndicate 
essential to remove some of the main drawbacks of the present system. In 
view of this change, if for no otlier reason, it becomes necessary to invest the 
‘proceedings of Syndicates with some finality. Principals of Colleges are not 
! generally popular leaders, and a Syndicate one-half of which is composed of 
educationists cannot but suffer from being placed under the necessity of con- 
stantly appealing to the Senate for mandates in matters large and small. We 
regret that the proposal of the Universities Commission to appoint full-time 
‘Registrars for Universities has apparently not been accepted. Many of the 
duties which will be imposed on Registrars by the proposals in regard to 
affiliation cannot be satisfactorily carried out unless those functionaries are 
iven more time and discretion for the due performance of those duties, 
ven. if it be considered inexpedient to lay down that there should be full-time 
istrars in all cases, it may not be amiss to prescribe certain matters more 


. * 8 less of routine, in which some finality might attach to their decisions. The 
a most unsatisfactory feature of the present want of system is the favilities 
offered to fussy persons to harass the Registrar.” 


24, “There cannot but be a unanimity of opinion among the educated 
eae classes of India as to the main features of the Univer- 
~ eee ~ at ache (24), sities Bill which was introduced last Wednesday into 

geet the Viceregal Legislative Council by the Honourable 

‘Mr. Raleigh. Though the full text of the Bill is not yet before us, it may be 
observed on the strength of the speech made by that member that, save in a 
few minor details, the Government seems to have almost wholly endorsed the 
recommendations originally made by the Commission. . Precious little is to be 
discovered of the influence of public criticism in modifying those recommenda- 
tions. So far nothing but-a feeling of bitter disappointment must overtake 
_-~. gityocates of genuine reform who were led to anticipate a measure more in 
_-.~-—«-<sharmony with well-informed public criticism. Of course, the embers of the 
‘agitation over the Commission’s Report will now again burst forth into flames, 

id’ tho the official majority may carry the Bill, it will never give 
ption. And the more its operations are carried out, the more deep- 
be the public antagonism to this so-called reform which is nothing 
t a retrograde measure, Much, no doubt, will depend on the way 
| which the Select Oommittee eB ha modify the objectionable features 
Bill, But here, too, we cannot shut our eyes to the paucity of strong 
éfficial fepresentatives on the Committee. . It is a matter of regret that at 
ventful.s juncture there is notin the Council a member of such great 
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hope that the Honourable Mr, G. K. Gokhale will do his best, if appointed on 
the Select Committee, to induce that body to accept such modifications as may 
tend to deprive the Bill of its worst features. The cloven hoof of officialism 
is still there, though cleverly hidden. It will be found disguised in the proposed 
constitution of the new Syndicates and Senates, It is there that Indian 
Universities will encounter official interference, with all the might of the 
Government at the back of these two bodies. Under the cloak of reform there 
is not the slightest doubt that University education will be seriously hampered. 
The idea which has so long floated in the mind of the Government that higher 
education should be kept fast under its iron grip and enchained is now to be 
practically carried out by legislation. That is the long and short of it; and 
no quantity of clever speeches and smooth-word harangues will go to liberalise 
a measure which is radically reactionary.” 


25, “The long looked for Universities Bill has at last come. Though a 

much mcre moderate measure than it was expected b 
x hag Wh (28), th some, the Bill will come in for some vas ston 

criticisms from those who believe that India is not in 
need of any such refcrm as Government propose tocarry out; and that the real 
motive of the authorities in taking up the question is no other than imposing 
undue restrictions on the educational establishments of the country, cramping 
the intellect of the people and preventing the spread of higher education 
among them. Jt is impossible to expect that, in spite of the too evident efforts 
on the part of Lord Curzon’s Government to conciliate those who have been 
looking with suspicion and distrust on their action in this matter, a conflict 
would be averted. ‘The Bill, as we have said, is a milder and more modest 
measure than we expected it to be, but it nevertheless provides for far-reaching 
changes.” 


26. ‘The long-expected Universities Bill has at last seen the light of day 
It was introduced by the Honourable Mr. Raleigh at 


Gujardts (19), 8th Novy Wednesday’s meeting of the Supreme Legislative 


Eng. cols, 


over his needlessly offensive allusion to ‘the discontented B.A.’ and refer only 
to the salient points that suggest themselves to our mind on a perusal of his 
speech. The text of the Bill is not before us and we are, therefore, not ina 
ition to form an accurate estimate of its merits or demerits. But it appears 
from the Honourable Mr. Raleigh’s introductory observations that the Bill, as a 
whole, does not call for any comments that had not already been made upon the 
proposals of the Indian Universities Commission, which were subsequently 
modified to a certain extent by the Government of India, The report of the 
Universities Commission c.ntained no definite recommendation of a substantial 
and roteworthy character for the genuine advancement of learning or the pro- 
motion of efficient teaching, and .in the Bill itself we are unable to discover 
anything especially calculated to further that end beyond certain changes in 
the constitution of Senates and Syndicates and certain provisions tor the affilia- 
tion and disaffiliation of Colleges. The proposed changes will only result in 
converting the former into more or less officialised bodies and making the Uni- 
versities something like departments of the State. If it was deemed necessa 
to make the conditions for the affiliation of Colleges stricter, no fresh legislation 
was needed, and all that was desired could have been secured by modifying the 
existing regulations. Theoretically the powers -of the Universities have been 
enlarged, but schemes for the provision of teaching to advanced students have 
so far been found to be impracticable, and some of them had to be rejected 
because of the want of necessary funds! Proposals for the tormation of a Central 
School of Science in connection with some of the Universities are as yet in the 
region of uncertainty. Though Lord Curzon and his advisers might have im- 
mense faith in mere constitutional changes, we still cling to our conviction that 
without adequate financial resources all talk about efficient teaching and ad- 
vancement of learning is destined to prove fruitless and disappointing. The 
Honourable Mr. Raleigh left it to Sir Denzil Ibbetson to announce the decision 
of Government to make for five years special grants-in-aid to Universities and 
Colleges whose claims to special assistance in carrying out the proposed reforms 
are established, subject to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees, That is not 


Council in a long explanatory speech. We shall pass. 
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ee, ke. re somats spend for thé whole causitry, and we trust this contribution 
ae, | a up emented by: further.grants after the lapse of five years. The Com- 

- avigsiion ‘to .eliminate; alinost entirely Political: Economy and 
0. from, the: niversity curriculum, We must note with a sense of relief 
A thob contsien and digastrous proposal found no: favour with Lord Curzon’s 
*nment,and has obtained no place in the present Bill; Government have not 
! tho tea general power to regulate fees. But the newly constituted Syndi- 
cates op tive given powers of inquiry which will enable them to deal with 
‘anderselling.’’ Under the new constitution the so-called ‘model ’ 
bo will be quite: safe, as the officialised Syndicates are not likely to be 
eg rama regards institutions with which most of the official Syndics 


he directly connect 


27. “ The first ‘pol in which the Indian Universities Bill differs from 
, the recommendations made in the Universities Com- 
Po: Tyre (42), Sth mission’s Report is regarding the position of the 
Director of Public Instruction in the Syndicate. 
The. Commission had proposed to make him ez-officio Vice-Chairman, 
and even Anglo-Indian papers, like the Times of India, had considered 
the, to be impolitic. Under the Bill the Syndicate has to select its own 
Viee-Chairman which is really a distinct improvement on the original sug- 
ie gestion, Though this may not exculpate the Government from the charge 
a of officialising the Universities, still that charge will now lose much of its sting. 
ae The other point is with regard to Mr. Gurudas Banerjee’s minute of dissent 
which, we are glad to note, hasfound acceptance. Mr. Gurudas was opposed to 
empowering the Syndicates to fix a scale of fees for private institutions. To tax 
ee 4 knowledge, however, is an idea quite foreign to the Indian mind. In the 
yo : Bill the "Syndicate is only given powers of enquiry, and the college which 
. wishes to be affiliated has to satisfy the Syndicate as to its financial stability.” 


a eee a. the Indian Universities Bill, the Honourable Mr. 
a : aleigh predicted that his scheme would ‘be closel 
Be: ow of India (16), 14th criticised.’ Perhaps it will, but it is easy to ciaias 
| that the Bill will be passed into law substantially as it 
stands,.......... The Indian Universities are no longer to be merely examining 
bodies; they will be controlling and, when funds permit, teaching bodies......... 
The: Commission suggested the institution of central schools for advanced 
_ gtady, but the: Bill does not go further than providing the legal authority for 
'... he establishment of such schools, The Senates are to be reduced, 'so that they 
may efficiently discharge their duty of controlling and supervising higher 
education, .;........ The objections raised against the officialisation of Universities 
have been toa great exteut met. The Director of Public Instruction is to be an ez- 
»member of the Syndicate, but will not be elevated above his fellows—the 
>Chairman will be elected by the Syndicate from among themselves... ..... 
departure from the Commissioners’ recommendations consists in the 
; subordination of the Syndicate to the Senate in certain cases where the Com- 
missioners had proposed tomake the authorityof theformer absolute. The 
pnegeted to affiliate and ooo colleges is vested ultimately in Government ; 
is: merely 
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ae: Unt uire and recommend. As regards college fees, 
the: requires. that they should be so fixed as not to involve ‘such competition 
with any existing existing college-as may be considered by the Syndicate to be unfair and 
injurious to the interests ofedueatton, This certainly looks like knocking on the 
“ead th pl D to fix minimum fees. The test is fairness or otherwise of the 
on, if ae bs and the. interests of education. This is as it should be. 
) }, where Government pays to @ . native officer & smaller salary 
1 officer, other things being equal or in favour of the former, 
2 iboonsistent to gauge efficiency merely by the pecuniary test, 
oh henson one to apply.” 


. ig & man for grand things! The Delhi Durbar 
me. an ep D ph maki event and it occurred in 
4me,. The “coking by a 

h Unpyersities is “alto. an_epoch-making eet, 
happen “alo 0 iy his, regiine. from. the 
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— of view of the 
ess as the other, and in whatever -manner tie epochs may be arranged 
by the. historian with an official bias, both these events will be popularly 
regarded as signal proofs of the failure of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. His 
Lordship has no doubt an eye for opportunities. But in both these cases 
he seized the opportunities only to earn unpopularity........... Lord Curzon 
has evidently supplied the impulse in this matter from the beginning, and the 
Bill as it now stands is the embodiment of his impulse carried out into a 
mandate, Lord Curzon was determined to carry out the Commission’s report 
as modified by himself, and the Bill shows that on no point has His Lordship 
retraced one step notwithstanding the strong expressions of opinion on the 
subject by the Indian Universities. And as it now turns out that the 
unanimous opinion af the Unversities has been thoroughly disregarded, we may 
safely presume that it was an act of mere wantonness on Lord Curzon’s part to 
have troubled the Universities into passing resolutions on the report and to have 

voked them into speaking out their mind sostrongly, and alas, as we now see, 
soimpotently ? The Honourable Mr. Raleigh began his speech by taking up the 
one all-important question, viz., whether English education has been a blessing 
or a curse to the people of India. His own answer was that it was on the whole 
more of a blessing than a curse, and that the only improvement that remained 
to be effected to remove its drawbacks and improve its methods was to 
re-constitute the Senates and the Syndicates, which practically means reducing 
the size of those bodies and centralising and officialising their powers and work. 
As for the higher functions of the Universities, we have no provision in the Bill; 
and though it is easy to reproach the older generation of legislators for keeping 
the Universities within the narrow limits of examining bodies, we have here 
neither pledge nor proof that even the epoch-making legislation of Lord 
Curzon’s Government will bring us nearer the higher ideal. Mr. Raleigh 
admitted that, in the course of the inquiry, the Commissioners found almost 
all College teachers to be in favour of enabling Universities to provide teaching 
for advanced students. But the schemes submitted, he further remarked, were 


for the most part rather vague and some of them involved an expenditure. 


which the Government are not ina position to incur. But so long as Govern- 
ment are not in a position to spend large sumson University education, 
and so long as the people are not prepared to absolve Government from all respon- 
sibility for expenditure in educational matters, we do not know why any Viceroy 
should at all think of carrying out any ambitious schemes of University reform! 
We know that much will be made of the sanction which, as Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
informed the Council, has been received from the Secretary of State for giving 
special grants-in-aid to Universities and Colleges. The Secretary of State, we 
are told, has decided to make for five years pecuniary grants to Universities and 
Colleges, subject to an annual limit of five lakhs of rupees. But even the 
cumulative effect of these grants would be only temporary, and it is a vain 
hope that this show of liberality on the part of the Government will induce the 
public to give their approval to the new Bill.” 


80. The Honourable Mr, Raleigh, in introducing the Universities Bill, 

ee ee made a plausible attempt to put the public off the 
Gujardté (19), 8th Nov, = contin regard to the nature and aim of the reforms 
contemplated in the measure. But it is clear, nevertheless, that the central 
features of the Bill are to officialise the governing bodies of the Universities 
and by depriving the Senate of its independence, to make it a mere orna- 
mental appanage of the University. Evidently Lord Curzon’s Government 
is bent upon setting back the hands of the clock of educational advance. 
ment in the country. The attempt is disingenuous and foredoomed to failure. 
For it is certain that, in spite of all obstructions and impediments which 
the ingenuity of Government may devise, the spread of higher education in the 
country is bound to produce a class of men possessing broad and progressive 
views and animated by ardent and disinterested patriotism. Even the most bigot- 
ed and bureaucratic Government cannot for long succeed in branding such 
a class with a badge of inferiority and in repressing its desire to render useful 
service to the country. The Honourable Mr. Raleigh sought to reconcile the public 
With the drastic proposals embodied inthe Bill by arguing that the restrictions con: 
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ple of this country, the one event is as meaning- 
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templated on the rennet inten Universities were not more vexatious or 
ee grassing than those already imposed by the British Government on Univer- 
' © sities in England. The analogy, however, is misleading, inasmuch as it loses 
| aa. sight of the wide, disparity between the educational needs and political ciroum- - 
eae stances ofthe two countries. Here the Universities have a far wider jurisdiction’ 
than the English Universities.. If the Senate of a provincial University in 
consists usually of about one hundred Fellows, it is clear that thrice 
that number cannot be regarded as too large for the Bombay University, for. 
example, whose jurisdiction extends over the whole of the Presidency and 
Sind, Further, ‘hen does not exist in England that wide divergence of interests 
and views which prevails here between Government and the classes interested 
in educational advancement. Hence the controlling powers which the British 
Government’ possesses in theory over the Universities are never exercised in 
practice to the detriment of the cause of education. In fact, we cannot help: 
thinking that the Universities Bill owes its origin toa policy of distrust and 
short-sightedness. Ifit passes into- law it is sure to make Lord Curzon’s 
Government notoriously unpopular throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 


° 


oe 31, At the time of the agitation against the recommendations of the. 
 : sdtadiee (444, toh Universities Commission, which were believed to be. 
aa bears (124), a adverse to the interests of the Universities, it was 
popularly believed that the matter was shelved by Government. But the in- 
troduction of the Universities Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council proves 
the hollowness of this belief and shows unmistakably that Government are 
after all bent upon carrying out their object. That the Universities should 
be. real centres of learning is not denied by any one, but the Government 
-the public differ. radically on the question of how to convert them into. 
such centres. - Government wish the Universities to be mere manufactories for. 
turning out subordinate: Government servantsto meet the exigencies of the 
various departments, They do not want that the products of the Universities 
should be men of independent views. It is impossible to reform the Indian 
Universities without spending large sums of money upon them. Government 
should follow’ the example of Japan in this respect and import learned Professors 
from France, Germany, &c., for the training of Indian youth in yarious branches 
of learning. Indian students are in no way “inferior i in intellect to the students of 
; _ Japan or any European country, but as our Colleges are manned by third rate 
eae Professors, our Universities have become mere examining machines and there 
are no facilities in India for the acquisition of higher scientific knowledge. If 
Government wish to create such facilities, let them establish well-equipped 
laboratories and observatories in the country and import learned professors from 
estern countries, Our Universities shall in that case begin to produce men 
ce “hem Tike Dr, Bose, Ingtead of tackling the question of University reform in this 
Bee. straightforward manner, Government are devising changed constitutions for 
oe the Senates-and the Syndicates with a view torob the Universities of what little 
independence they enjoy at present and to convert them into completely 
officialised bodies. Ifthe Honourable Mr. Raleigh thinks that we are such utter 
fonleee. not even to know the true direction of University reform, he is labour- 
adelusion. As Government are deliberately avoiding this direction, it 
is ple ain that their true object is not\to reform the Universities, but something 
suite different, As the Bill re-asserts the original intentions of Government in 
pite-of,the popular agitation on the subject, it behoves our leaders to show 
_ ‘nmistakably to Government what the public think of the new Bill and we hope 
tha: _ will Spare no pains to make their voice heard. 


B2 “Ati is satisfactory to note that the recommendations of the Universities 

orang 18th Commission have been shorn of most of their objec- 
We pe _tionable features in the Indian Universities Bill, 
sy "; ic Spe measure, no doubt, curtails the independence of 


we are sure the better governed. Universities, at 
1d the. official ,control irksome, At least we hope 
adually relaxed as the Universities in course of time 
e the new measure the Senate will become less 
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unwieldy than now and will be composed of men who take a real interest in 
education. Equally welcome are the changes contemplated in the constitution 
of the Syndicate and the rules regarding affiliation of Colleges, which ‘aim. 
at ensuring efficient instruction in these centres of higher education. 


Education. 
33. ‘In pursuance of the instructions conveyed in the Government of 
India’s Resolution on the subject, the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bombay, has, of late, submitted — 
to the Local Government the draft of a new Grants-in-_ 
aid Code. The Press communiqué issued by the 
Educational Department states that the recommend- 
ations of the Simla Educational Conference and the 
orders of the Government of India thereon have necessitated an amendment 
of the present Code. Government desire to allow grants according to certain 
tests that will hereafter be fixed by it, and not by results of examinations 
according tothe system at present in vogue. If the results of examinations 
are not an adequate test for sanctioning or continuing grants, we fail to see 
what better test can reasonably be adopted by Government. There may be 
some evils in fixing grants according to such results, but any other system 
would, we fear, breed favouritism. The proposed revision of text books and of 
the Grants-in-aid Code are clear indications of the way in which Government. 
intend to deal with the question of University reform.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
writes :—‘* The revised Code introduces substantial changes; but we think 
that, on the whole, a better system of giving grants-in-aid would be brought 
into vogue in future. Ofcourse much would depend upon how the new rulas 


Revised Grants-in-aid Code. 

Native Opinion (38), 11th 
Nov., Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (23), 9th Nov., 
Eng. cols. 


are acted upon. 


But with a Director like Mr. Giles there ought to be no fear 


of the rules being interpreted in an illiberal spirit,’’] 


34, The Kaiser-t-Hind suggests that a Parsi member should be appointed 


Proposed revision of verna- 
cular text books. 

Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 8th 
Nov. ; Hitechchhu, (63), 12th 
Nov.;  <Akhbair-e-Souddgar 
(55), 13th Nov. 


sonnel of the Committee appointed to revise the Gujarati text books. As the. 


on the vernacular text books Committee with a view 
to make its personnel thoroughly representative in 
character. It also recommends that a separate series 


of text books, written in simple Parsi-Gujarati,. 


should be prepared for use in Parsi schools. [The 
Hitechchhu writes :— We do not approve of the per- 


members of the Committee are Government officers, we should not be surprised 
if the new series were employed as a convenient instrument for trumpeting 


the praises of British rule in India. 


It would be well if Government were 


to appoint an independent non-official Gujarati scholar on the Committee, 
The Akhbir-e-Souddgar approves.of the appointment on the Committee of 


Mr. Jamietram and Mr. Covernton, but regrets that its personnel is not repre- 


sentative of the different communities of the Presidency. | 


35. It is believed in some quarters that Government have a political 


Gujarati (19), 8th Nov. 


object in view in revising the vernacular text books. 


I'he lessons in the new readers, it is said, will be 


prepared with the aim of making young pupils loyal, Wecannot help thinking 
that such a course will expose Government to public derision and may perhaps 
produce an effect on young minds quite the opposite of that intended by 


Government. 


It is futile to attempt to dragoon a conquered people into 


loyalty by riding rough-shod over their sense of self-respect and indulging 


in extravagant panegyrics of the ruling race. 


No doubt Government should 


check the growth of a seditious spirit in the country, but it is not wise to 
attempt todoso by undermining the vitality and stunting the free growth 
of the people. By all means try to instill the sentiment of loyalty in young 
minds if you will; but do not on that account distort the teachings of history 


nor hold up servile flattery 


of the ruling race as an ennobling ideal. 


flattery is hollow and insincere and can be regarded as but a meretricious sub- 
stitute for genuine loyalty. | 7 | 


Such - 


is launched against the way in which the 
6 song protest ent proposes to prepare a new series 
- of text-books for the public schools of the Presidency. 
ect hei. to The jdea that Mr. Covernton, President of the Text- 
‘eeske Revision Committee, should write a series of Readers in English and 
that the members of the Committee should translate them into the different 
yernaculars of the Presidency has not commended itself to ‘ Education,’ who, 
ting from Dh4rwér, has made a counter-suggestion on the subject. He says 
that.the aim and object of the Books Committee should be to make the younger 
ration of the different provinces thoroughly familiar with their languages 
Se in all their aspects. The method the Education Department proposes to adopt 
a is not likely to instil into the minds of the young students a love of 
helt national literature. ‘Some might think it a fine thing to have all 
vernacular students in the country studying practically the same “Jessons. But 
it does not. at all contribute to the healthy growth of a language, which is 
a. after all the best fruit of its study.’ One other great objection, says the 
a correspondent, is that our sentiments jar with those of our countrymen 
a living away from us, and most with those of English people. It is true that 
ae there are some virtues common to the world, but their illustrations are never 
a the same. Then, again, ‘traditions which have become part and parcel of | 
= our national blood will be cast aside by the present method ; and this method 
would, besides, fail in instilling even the common principles of ethics.’ 
Again, it is pure literature and not science that ‘Education’ would like to 
see in the new Readers. He maintains that the latter should be taught to 
advanced students in primary schools by means of separate primers, and not 
the Readers ‘ quite a conglomerated mass of conflicting materials.’ 
short, he describes the sieeunt method as destructive and harmful in the 
extreme.” 


87. ‘ We are pleased ¥ Jearn er 8 en is shortly to sit at Poona 
under the presidency of Mr. Covernton for the purpose 
Kaeo 7), Sit Cob, of revising the vernacular text-books. The cack of 
revising the Sindhi text-bocks, we are informed, has 
been entrusted to Mr. Tarachand Shoukiram, Principal, Male Training College, 
Karéchi, This gentleman may be quite competent for the work, but for aught 
we know all ey objections raised against the present text-books have emanated 
chiefly from the mendes The Muhammadans form three-fourths of the 
eo lation of Sind, and consequently it is they who have most to do with these. 

DOKS, 00... 000 The Hyderabad Journal writing on this subject in its last issue, 
remarks :— —‘ As the reading public of Sind is mixed, we would suggest that while 
the books the Committe should take care not to use freely Sanskrit words 

which h would be unintelligible to Muhammadans and Arabic or Persian words, 
‘which the Hindu students may find difficult to understand.’ This is what we, 
too, have been contending for. Therefore, it is all the more necessary to raise 
inst the appointment of a Hindu gentleman to do the 
~ revision work alone, To the names already suggested by our contemporary, 
ye., Diwan Kouramal and Mirza Kalijbeg we would add those of Sirdar 
med Yacub, and Mr. Ghulam sh 5. A., LL.B. <A selection could be 
made from these Muhammadan gentlemen. We beg specially to draw the 

| of Government to this important matter.” 


ee aed 58. _ Acorrespondent » writes to the Phania :—* The announcement sontained 
ee sain _. in the latest issue of the Bombay Government Gazette 

ed seca a . Samoans about the appointment of Mr. Sobhraj, Curator, Gov- 
“ope h oa tment. 2 ernment Book Depét, Karachi, as Deputy Edu- 
wn. ? cational Inspector, Lérkhdna District has filled my 
mind with a longing for the return of the .old times. 


2 ne | as a disagreeable surprise upon the members. of 
nent, especially the senior graduates in the Department. 
s a rumour that. Mr. Sobhraj would succeed Mr. 
kh Sha District. The rumour was 
oped that Mr, Sobhraj’ s appointment 
od 3 but like so many other jokes 
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in English politics, as, for instance, the appointment of Mr. Brodrick to the 
Indian Secretaryship, it has turned out to be true. There are graduates in the 
Department capable of discharging the duties of the post conferred on Mr. 
Sobhraj with honour to the Department and with credit to themselves, It, 
therefore, passes the wit of any man to conceive how such graduates could have 
been passed over to make room for a man who has not even matriculated, who 
has no experience whatever of teaching, and whose only qualification, if he has 
any, is that he has been a clerk in a Government office for a number of years 
and can draft ordinary letters fairly well. The graduates justly consider 
themselves to be ill-treated and insulted; and their dismay and indignation 
can be easily imagined.” 


Railways. 


39. ‘We desire to invite the attention of the B. B. & C.I. Railway 
A grievance. against the Uthorities to an anomaly that has been in existence 
for some time past.,............ We understand that 

Praja Bandhu (27), 8th no third class carriage is attached to the through train 
Nov., Eng. cols. going from Ahmedabad to Delhi. To this train only 
first, second and intermediate class carriages are attached. This being the 
case, those who have not the necessary means to travel by the higher classes 
have to pay the intermediate class fare. We have not to say much against 
this arrangement, although the Railway authorities, we believe, will not lose 
anything by attaching one or two third class carriages to such trains. This, 
however, is by the way. But the anomaly to which we desire to invite the 
attention of the authorities consists of the arrangement by which third class 
passengers joining at the Abu Road Station are allowed to travel by the 
intermediate class. We fail to understand the reason for an arrangement, 
which makes a senseless distinction of this sort.’’ 


40. It is well known that the Southern Maratha Railway authorities have 
recently raised the rates of first and second class tickets 
A grievance against the and thereby imposed extra expense upon those who do 
oe Maratha Railway not wish to travel by the third class. But the class of 
Belgaum Samachar’ (96), ©rriages employed on the Railway for the conveyance 
9th Nov. of first and second class passengers are so miserably 
equipped as to make it anact of injustice on the part 
of the Company to raise the fares for these classes. The second class carriages 
in particular are most inconvenient, so much so that those used for ordinary 
trains do not differ in any way from third class carriages. The seats are not 
cushioned, there are no upper berths and even the lights in the compartments 
are not provided with green baize so as to lessen their glare during the night. 
It is hoped that the Company will take steps to redress this grievance of second 
class passengers and use a better class of vehicles for their conveyance. 


Municipalities. 


41. ‘‘The city atmosphere is at present thick with-rumours tothe effect 
sie i a that jay re = pene re - prrenes a 
: , .. annual Administration Report of the Ci unicipalit 
= and the Local Manici- +> the Commissioner, Central Division, es ale tame 
Mahrétta (9), 8th Nov. very adverse remarks of a general nature against the 
working of that body. We are not in a position to 
know what the allegations exactly are. Butin the case of a body like the Poona 
City Municipality, which has certain well-ascertained points in its administra- 
tion on which one may expect an attack, it is not a difficult thing to guess 
what these allegations may be. And very probably the enemies of the Munici- 
pality have directed the attention of the Collector to those stock points, thereby 
exhibiting their want of originality even in a bad cause. We should be 
surprised at Mr. Swifte, the present Collector, who, we believe, can hardly 
be said to have any experience of the working of the City Municipality, 
taking the bit supplied by his irresponsible informants, and running away into 
tecklessly making’ remarks damaging to that body. But we prefer not to 
make any comments on the action of Mr. Swifte so long as the exact nature of 
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one not revealed. In the name of. fairness, however, we shall 
je entent curalvo With demanding that if Mr, Swifte has received 
of a serious character against the City Municipality has. 
fa Ps to actually base’ thereon ps accusations against that body, 
- eae he latter must: be taken iy him into his confidence in the matter and asked 
Pe: oe pe a be sgorically ‘plain the imputations or charges. It may be said that 
as —e perhaps ti \‘Geciatsioner may not attach any importance to Mr. Swifte’s 
remarks ated drop the matter altogether. This is quite possible. But even 
in that case the necessity for taking the Municipality into official confidence 
aa fs not, in our opinion, obviated. A stab in the ‘dark isa distinct grievance, 
 — though it may not prove fatal. And, speaking on behalf of the City public, 
eo we have a right to demand that if the Collector has allowed himself to make 
any adverse remarks against the Municipality, these ought to see the light of day, 
Giistever the action the Commissioner or the Government may like to take 
thereon.” 


42. “The Mahrdtta is very mueh exercised over the adverse remarks. 
which Mr, Swifte, the Collector of Poona, is 

weer Observer (12), 12th sid to have made against the Municipality in sub- 
: mitting his Administration Report to the Commis- 
sioner, Central Division. We are at one with our contemporary in deprecating 
such 4 system of espionage where on the strength of one-sided hostile reports,. 
unofiicislly made, a high officer of Government takes cognizance of the same. 
and without giving those concerned a chance of explanation submits a damag- 
fe. ing report. to the higher authorities. We cannot conceive the frame of mind. 
ee . hat can-eneourage the secret machinations of malcontents, who have their 
ee | own ends to’serve, by discrediting a public body like the City Municipality 
3 whose members cannot be said in any way to have wantonly lapsed from 
their public duty to deserve such secret poniard thrusts. It may be 
urged that an officer is quite justified in expressing an opinion in his official 
capacity on any subject to which his attention has been drawn. We grant this 
argument where a general expression of opinion is volunteered, but when at the 
same :time the intelligence and administrative capacity of public men are 
seriously questioned, it is but right that both sides of the shield should be seen 
before a decision is arrived at one way or theother. Indeed this is a mere truism 
when the reporting officer is known to be not merely an executive functionary, 
but also possesses judicial experience. It is to be hoped the Commissioner will 
not act upon any report that is not made in justice and fairness.” ! 


:. 


Native States. 


oe ee te 43. **Lord Curzon, whatever people might say against his administration, 
eas ae | will live down in history as the most sympathetie, 
a Sie Curzon a the oe and —— tee the N pure Princes have 
cae. ote ee ever had.......... His Hxcellency’s predecessors were, 
“Were wins (23), 120 as a rule, satisfied if a ruling Prince or Chief 
PE yl remained loyal and well-contented towards the 
paramount power. Other qualities in a Chief,were not much insisted upon, and 

‘often the more sober and thoughtful section of the public was scandalized by 
on form - ra ses from Viceregal lips of Chiefs and Rulers whose greatest title to 
- pn a mn was that they were rakes and spendthrifts. Lord Curzon has made 
re rt the t Red would not be content with a Prince being merely a gvod 
.* wants him to be an honest ruler and administrator, and that 
: ct to stand well with him unless he stands well with his own people. 
f ‘thi lis: attituc ‘has contributed towards the furtherance of good government 
r uy tate scan be easily imagined. Those who have, off and on, been 

| ns e. towards Native States, and proclaiming that it has 
mon Bebo of oe devoted gan i 
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Raja of Nabha, not to mention others, isa proof that the efforts that His Ex- 
ellency has been making to awaken the Princes and Chiefs of India fo their 
duties and responsibilities have not failed to be appreciated. It is impos- 
sible that Lord Curzon’s motives and intentions could have been mistaken 
by such Princes; and the speech which His Excellency delivered at the ban- 
quet at Nabha on Monday last will confirm them in their impression 
that what Lord Curzon wants and aims atis nothing but making the Chiefs 
honest, faithful, virtuous and industrious rulers, Toasting the venerable Raja 
of Nabha, he dwelt upon his devotion to his sovereign, his religion and his people 
as ‘ the three supreme objects of attachment for a worthy prince.’ Surely, a 
Viceroy who honours a Prince like this, who considers it to be ‘a privilege to be 
‘associated with so fine an example of his class and race,’ cannot be aiming at 
anything unworthy, cannot be accused of cherishing sinister. feelings towards 
them, cannot be charged with being either unsympathetic or hostile,” 


44, “It is no exaggeration to say that if any one single factor operated 
more powerfully than another towards the consolida- 

Lord Curzon’s speech at tion of the British Empire in India in the latter half 
Me Poe Jamshed (23), 1th of the nineteenth century, that factor was the bouud- 
Movs Dian dels. i a less and almost magnetic influence which Queen 
' Victoria exerted over her people.......... The speech 
Lord Curzon delivered at Patiala, on the occasion of the unveiling of her statue, 
last week, has given them yet another proof of the kindness and goodwill she 
always evinced towards them. Every Viceroy and Governor that came to India 
was told to treat the Indian people kindly ; Lord Curzon, the last of her Viceroys, 
was enjoined to do the same; and this reminds us of one remarkable fact 
which can never be toooiten mentioned, as it constitutes one of the greatest 
reasons why we, Indians, should cherish the memory of that great and food 
sovereign more fondly than any of her other subjects. 1t is well-known 
that the famous Proclamation of 1858, which is justly known as the creat 
Charter of the Indian people, was the outcome of her special injunctions 
to her Minister; and we can never forget that, though statesmen of both the 
arties so often sought to evade the responsibilities imposed upon them by 
that Charter, the Queen herself never forgot the pledges therein conveyed to 
her people, and always impressed on her Ministers the duty of observing them 
both in spirit and in letter........... This it was that constituted her special 
claim on our gratitude, and, we trust, the Indians will remember it always for 
generations to come.” 


45, At Patidla the meen was presented with an address of welcome 
_ Which was read by Sardar Gurmukh Singji, President 
an Sie 198k gee ' of the Council of Regency - dn the course of that 
address the following sentence occurs :—‘* We have 
done what in us lay to honour the Queen’s memory and to carry it down to 
generations yet unborn.’ Now, we have nothing to say against the sentiments 
expressed in the first part of the sentence, because it is but natural that the preseat 
generation should desire to demonstrate practically their feelings of high respect 
for her late Majesty. But it may reasonably be asked what right the present 
generation has to speak about the sentiments that should actuate their descend- 
ants. The present generation consists of men who are servile and guilty of 
treachery to the cause of their country. Why should they then hope that 
their descendants should profess the same sentiments as they themselves do? 
The Sardar went on to assert that Patiala had remained faithful to the British 
Crown for fully a century and would remain so in future! Perhaps the next 
generation might come to think that the people of the past and the present 
generations had neglected all opportunities during all these years of advancin 
the welfare of their country. The Viceroy, in replying to the address, refer 
to the words spoken to him by her late Majesty when he came out to India an 
the command she then laid upon him to be kind to the Indians. Now, itis al 


very well for the present generation to feel flattered by such words, emanati 
from their late sovereign. But portant may perhaps be inclined.to ask .w 

actual benefits have been conferred by Her Majesty upon the le of India 
They might even remark that'she did not even trouble herself about the fulfil. 
ment of the solemn pledges conveyed ‘to the people of India in har graciona Pro- 
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+ writes :—The paid a high tribute of eulogy to 
ess in unveiling Her Majesty’s statue at Patidla and made a 
r z words of command with which Her Majesty charged 
8 sent 0 ut as Viceroy of India. We have nothing to say 
*g panegyric upon the manifold virtues which adorned Queen 
it wh we regret is that while Her Majesty was actuated by mercy, 
vig | sathy for her subjects, the authorities, who wield all power and 
: in ndia, are actuated by quite other qualities, and that the only 
lasting benefit derived by India from Her Majesty’s noble virtues is the Pro- 
oh eens nto r o which is described as “an impossible charter ’’ and which has not yet 
en acted upon in practice to any great extent. } 


a -' + '46, “The more we think of the consequences of the unexpected failure 
Be a of justice in the Rajopadhye case at the hands of the 
Bombay Government, the more we are impressed with 
the consideration that the action of Government 
1S: RE cannot be explained on any other ground than an 
conception of the real magnitude of the matter complained of and 
also the insufficient enquiry into the pros and cons of the real issues involved 
therein,. The fault does not seem entirely to lie with the Bombay Government. 
It. that the other side of the question reached Government, if it did 
at all, after their ears were poisoned with all the misrepresentations, to use the 
mildest expression, from the side of His Highness. The ears of the Bombay 
Government have been, at least, impervious to the straightforward arguments 
of.a whole community whose religious conscience has been sorely wounded in 
a wrens be Else, we are sure that the clearly worded petition of the 
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mavrinda would never have gone unheeded......... We know that 
can ease be the aim of the Kolhapur Brahmavrinda to lower the status of 
ir beloved ruler; but they have been, in the present case, unable, almost 
pite of themselves, to accede to the wishes of His Highness. His Excellency 
|, Monteath would have raised himself in the estimation of all fair-minded 
if he had graciously granted an interview to the deputation of the 
népur Brahmins.......... (After quoting lengthy extracts from the printed 
tition submitted by the Brahmin community of Kolh4pur to His Excellency 
he Governor, the paper adds :—) “ The above copious extracts will speak for 
themselves. They will clearly show that there has been a rational opposition to 
the attempts of His Highness to suddenly introduce an innovation and that 
it is not out of sheer de 


ce of the Maharaja’s authority that the Brahmins 
ur, like Sbrimant aa adhye, incurred the wrath of their Maharaja. 
oe F : overnment in the Rajopadhye case was 
.. @vidently gi ‘petition of the Brahmavrinda reached them, 
ae = né id we have no doubt that if it had been before them earlier, that decision 
i: = eo ‘woul have: been otherwise. For, we are firmly of opinion that the Rajopadhye 
ik g Se bo gomg similar to it have only to be examined on their merits, to 
a. _ favour of the aggrieved parties......... The petition is now 

| wo Me fare tho bay Government, and we hope that they will institute an 
‘ ny sa ned thorough enquiry iry into the matter. 1f they do so, they will 
is to modify their ‘views and redress grievances complained of, 

: ‘columns the paper writes :—According to the Mahritta of 
 - Poona, there isa rumonr that the Bombay Government are under thei impression 
a. Re at i er ‘wete to reverse the Maharaja’ s decision in Rajopadhye’ s case, the 
ai tes ; of K 0] épur would rise in revolt against the Maharaja. But we 
3 hep 'toe sau we them that the Brahmans of Kolhapur will not even dream of 

ie; ey yas sh thin i, deeply imbued as they are with feelings of attachment 

* oe rds the Maharaja. The Maharaja is at present under 

ne selfish + heady ghted advisers, and the object of the 

‘9 in. ap peal lia the Bombay Government is no other 

vive tit es a of the Bi ‘The of Kp Gov- 
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the rumours that one hears about this and other things that are at present taking 
place at Kolhapur are true, one does not know whether to marvel at the folly of 
His Highness and his advisers or the perversity of the Bombay Government who 
are pretending to sleep over, but are really watching closely, the drama that is now 
being enacted at Kolhapur. ‘lhe outside public is cognizant of only one of its 
aspects under the name of Vedokta, and we may soon take up the subject in 
order to show all its multifarious forms in their true colours, For the 

resent, we refer only to one of these rumours, namely, thatthe Bombay Govern- 
ment refused to interfere in Rajopadhye’s case because they were frightened 
with the bugbear of a Brahman rebellion in Kolhapur in the event of the action 
of the Maharaja being upset. We do not know how far to credit this report, 
but if there is any truth in it we would like to be told whois responsible for 
this impudent hoax. Whoever he may be, he has perpetrated a cowardly libel 
on an innocent community who have borne their ills so long and so patiently, 
Two facts connected with the decision of the Bombay Government have 
universally attracted notice, namely, its extreme brevity and its having been 
given during a temporary regime when, it was first thought, any matters 
of real importance would not be decided, The Rajopadhye ease has been on the 
file since May last, and we believe the Kolhapur State or the British Empire 
would not have been in danger if Lord Lamington, the permanent incumbent, 
had been allowed to have his say on it after his arrival in December. The 
Rajopadhye case, apart from its other aspects, involved the very important 
question of British guarantee to subjects in Native States—a subject which 
certainly deserved better consideration than three or four ines dashed off during 
the temporary gubernatorial halt at Bijapur of the acting Governor. People are 
wondering why the matter was delayed until Lord Northcote went away and 
then disposed of in hot haste before the new Governor arrived. Sir James 
Monteath and his two helpmates, the Honourable Mr. Muir-Mackenzie and the 
Honourable Mr. Edgerley, have never been known to be over-sympathetic to 
Indians; and the public, rightly or wrongly, believe that the Judicial Member, 
the Honourable Mr. Fulton, whose sense of justice and fairplay when on the 
High Court Bench was well-known, must have taken a different view of the 
ease, but being in the minority must have been over-ruled. If so, the decision 
of the Bombay Government can never be regarded as final, especially as the 
several principles involved in the case are too important to be summarily 
discarded,’ 


48. Sir James Monteath is said to have given an adverse decision in 
ge mt fe case because he was given 

| to understand that the Rajopadhye belonged to 

BM ccxpanegey (166), 7th Tilak’s party, and it has ne cleamal thet His 
| Excellency should have been informed that there was 
no truth in the report that had reached his ears. We do not think, however, 
that His Excellency is so mean-minded as to be guided or influenced by such 
considerations. It is not the policy of our rulers to make such distinctions in 


governing the country. Do we see any instances of men who have received a 


Government bounty because they ranged themselves under the banner of 
Mr. Ranade or Mr. Gokhale. The policy of our rulers is like that of the monkey 
in Asop’s fable that swallowed the whole of the cheese and cheated both the 
parties to the dispute of tieir dues, Besides, who is Tilak? Is he a DeWet or 
a Botha or a Nana Fadnavis? Has he any arms and ammunition with him ? 
He is only a journalist and an educated native of India, who has the good of 
his country and his countrymen at heart and strives to promote it to the best of 
his ability. Is it negessary for the Rajopadhye to disclaim sympathy with such 
aman? Should he openly declare that he does not care for the welfare of his 
country and that he likes his countrymen to be in British bondage? Surely, 
Sir James Monteath is not so weak-minded. as to be influenced by such selfish, 
hypocritical professions of mock loyalty, : 


(49, The Bombay Government have rejected the Rajopadhye’s appeal 
—_ against the decision of the Political Agent, Kolhdpur 

Vydpart (151), 8th Nove = =44 Southern Mahratta Country, inthe Vedokta case. 
If the British Government refuses to redress wrongs done by the Native State 
cox 16399 
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athorities, whence are the subjects of those States to obtain redress P We under- 
stand that Mr Raj ye intends to take the matter in appeal before the Gov- 
‘@mment of India, and we strongly advise him todoso. The Kolh4pur Brahmans 
| present in an awkward dilemma about the Vedokta. If they gratify 
he’ Maharaja's whims, they run the risk of being excommunicated by their 
sastemer elsewhere; if they do not yield to the Maharaja's wishes, their imams 
ate likely. to be confiscated and they themselves would be reduced to beggary. 
‘Naturally, they have decided to act, under these circumstances, according to the 
dictates of their religion. The confiscations will no doubt help to fill the 
Maharaja’s treasury, but he should remember full well that wealth acquired 
in this manner has never done and will never do any good to the acquirer. The 
decision of the Bombay Government in the Rajopadhye case is unjust; nay, 
a it will embolden the Kolhépur Durbar to confiscate other inams, too. The 
a Rajopadhye is ready to perform those services for the performance of which the 
ee énam had been granted to his family. Asthe Maharaja’s ancestors had not 
granted the inam tothe Rajopadhye family with the objevt that the latter should 
perform religious ceremonies in the Maharaja's palace according to the Vedic 
ritual, the Maharaja has no right to confiscate the nam. The confiscation can 
be justified only on the principle of “might isright.’”’ But justice and truth 
are sure to triumph in this world in the end, and the unjust will certainly be 
punished by God. ; 
- 60, An association like the Khots’ Association at Ratndgiri is a sad 
Ea desideratum at Kolhapur to elevate the condition 
dition of Inamdars, Vatan. Of local Inamdars, Jagirdars and Vatandars and to 
| dars, &., in the Kolhdpur safeguard their rights and privileges. We are really 
| State. grieved. to see them in their present deplorable plight. 
we medaya (166), th They are the descendants of brave and illustrious 
7 ancestors, but have not inherited:any of their noble 
traits of character. They squander their incomes upon ignoble objects and 
never think of their rights or independence, They have no sympathy for their 
countrymen and are ignorant of the present condition of the country. 
ey do not feed the poor, but are fond of entertaining Huropeans on a lavish 
scale. They like to buy English furniture and large portraits of Englishmen 
and to hang in their drawing rooms, but never those of Shivaji and Tilak. They 
never think of their religion and care not for the acquisition of knowledge. 


ey 8 Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
ae 51. The Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—The 
Honourable Mr. Parekh, whois called the father of the 
~The: eee, Ba Gujarat rayats, is at present on a visit to this calamity- 
ore aes Faeminles about the Stricken province and is engaged in making per- 
damage done to crops by sonal inquiries in different parts of the district about 


| locust ._ the extent of the damage done to crops by locusts 
— ae ene le (20), with a view to submit a representation in the matter to 
pe ae "hy saghes ’ Government. A few days ago Mr. Parekh visited 
1 Ty aa ete IN a ames Pardi Taluka, the rayats whereof are reduced toa 

nost miserable plight in consequence of the total destruction of their crops by 
_ heavy rains and by.locusts. It is said that the land assessments in the taluka 
being very exorbitant, several agriculturists have left off cultivation and 
 @&e eking out their livelihood by working as day-labourers. [The Gujardé 
_. Mitra publishes a similar report.) 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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Collectors and DJistrict Magistrates and Political Agents are requested. ta 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


appears to them to call for notice, 
and, ifthe facts, alleged are incorrect, what is 


action, ifany, is being taken ; 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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{ de ee -»+| Kolh&pur a) eee 4r#yan Joshi; Hindu itpawan 
4 . Br4hman) ; 34. 
Shri Saydji Vijay ...| Baroda ... 5 ae ees .... Damodar Sdvl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,200 
40. 
| Subodh Patrika ... -» | Bombay... oS oe! “ae .. | Dwarkenath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) 900 
29. 
Sudhdérak... ..  ...| Poona ..,  ...| Do ... «| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
pawan Bréhian) ; 36. 
|  Anerto-PoRTUGUESE. 
r a 44 oO Anglo-Lusitano WS Bombay... eee Weekly eee Pm Leandro Mascarenhas > Goanese ; 45 eee eee 900 
Coes | Quaxiss, PORTUGUESE 
AND CONOAN M. 
0 Bombaense ... ...| Bombay... _—...) Weekly... _...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 36 Dea a 500 
| ANGLO-Srnp1. , 
Al-Haq ...  ... —...| Sukkur i Matte oo Eo Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,100 
| Pleader ; 27 
P) Sindhi. —Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
' Muhammadan ; 36. 
| Prabhat eee ese ee "(Bindy, derab a d Do. 200 TT Lekhr4j Tilokchand > Hindu (Ami]l) > 42 eee 600 
, ( 
...| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do... -»-| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja) ; 800 
...| Bombay. ...| Daily ... ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 29. 
...| Weekly .., ...| RAmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
...| Weekly... __...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat).| 300 
an i “a, os Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
% . Vaishnay Brxhman) ; 41, 
tik ae! oan .... Govind Gan Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 300 
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Gusarit1—continued. 
cco ocsl MOY 4c. cvel WOU ace ans Nathélél Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yasthal 125 
nia); 265. 
61 | Fursad ... soe ..| Bombay... ...| Monthly .».| BOManji ‘Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 44... mee 600 
| | 
62 | Gap Sap ... eee et <n .»-| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehangir Murzban; Pdrsi;27  ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu cee .| Ahmedabad ..., Do. ...| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain pies lias a ee .--| Weekly ... al ower Pe age Hindu (Visa Porvad mainte 900 
ania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma bal Bombay ... at a ee ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 -o»| 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... - Kaira ‘i i ae ...| Kahand#’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | KAthid4wdduo Himéyati .. . Ahmedabad ...| Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
AA, : 
68 | Mahi K4antha Sazette wal Sadra ... a: di ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) .,. 
| Brahman); 40. | 
69 | Naveséri Prak4sh ... wo.) Nave@ri .. son] Be at ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 a ‘a 800 
70 | Nure Elam oon a Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi : 37 | ‘a 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... . Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly _...| Gatal4l Mansukh; Hindu ( Visashrimali 200 
Shravak Bania) ;: 35. 
72 «| Praja Mitr& ue .| Karachi... ..| Bi-weekly oy Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
73 =| Praja Pokar ove coe! | Surat oa ...| Weekly ... “a Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44... o oe 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat ... | Bombay... we ae” ee reid oo Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| ania); 37, 
75 %* Punch Dand oa sos} DOe iit aoe a Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... -oo| Ahmedabad ....| Do. eee eee ee Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
| ania) ; 61. 
77 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ,.. coo] Daily 0 ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 |Sind Vartam4n ... woe| Karachi ... ...| Weekly .. ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 
79 =| Stri Bodh ... ove dt: mM cee ...| Monthly -+-| Kaikhasru Navroji Kabraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbér eos 1 ee ‘“ Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi;48 ... per 300 
81 | Svadesh Baodhu ... ..., Mahudha donk: | ei ae -..| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
3D. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... met Vee --| Do.  ... > | Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. 
HInpD!I. 
88 | Pandit... ass ee ee .«.| Weekly oes »«e-/ Govindrao oar Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
: j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... bie ae ae ee Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar 6,200 
char. | re 38. 
KANARKESE. 
85 | Digvijaya ... ae o.| Gadag ... e«-| Weekly ... a Shankrape p Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
” oa (Devang, Linmtvel 36. 
86 | Hubli Patra oe eS gare a ee eee t».| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
7 Brahman) ; 32.. 
87 | Karnadtak Vritta... ...| Dhérwar ee, ae -»|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdanolkar; Hindu 800 
{ (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
| (2) Anndch4rya Bé&lAchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
* ! (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
g8 | Loki Bandhu se.. we ae he ie: ea ...|Gurur@éo R4éghavendra Mamdapur ; Hinde 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
89. | Loka Mitra “ ..| Haveri (Dhédr-| Do... ---| Gundo Nelgire Nadgir ; ; Hindu (Deshasthi 160 
* war). Bréhman) ; 27. 
~ 90 | R&jahansa... ee ...| Dharwar at. a oe Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
héda eeeteaen) 1 ; 
91 | Rasik Ranjini _... ...| Gadag ... snk S99 eee} Gaurishankar prasad ; Hindu (Kanoja) + 
Bréhman); 40. Leg mt 
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Bgl a.m Edition, .. Name, caste and age of Editor. — } 
beatae = # AN a 
UENCE fp i. = 
we 
eS sce] SUD” one ss! Weekly..." ...| Kashin&th Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
tnt tee eee RRL 2. ccc}, | DO, -. cee eee Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
.+| Ratnagiri eof Do. as ~ ...| Hari Dharmdji Géndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 : 
...| Belgaum... ahah S000 eee = Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
see} Bombay ...| Monthly ---| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 1 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
ove} TAsgaon... ...| Weekly... .».| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 ] 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
sos] CEO ccc ccel DO. one ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 1 
pawan Br&hman) ; 38, 
eee ME cee tek, DO. cee ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 1 
Brahman); 37. 
eo} Belgaum whi aeee ees .».| Abdéji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 l 
41. : 
vee] KaPAd =... = aeel «= DO. one «= eee} Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 1: 
rahman) ; 38. , 
...| Kolhapur | Dow «ss — ++-| Saddshiv Vithal P4érasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 1: 
' seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 66, 
--.| Hrandol... § «| Do. ...  ...| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 1 
| (Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
«»+| Dharwar = Ghee “aaere ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 800 14 
Hindu wan wan Brahman) ; 55. 
eee} Kolhépur a ae ee ak penn ‘gg Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Br4h- 250 14 
man); 38. 
ooo} LDANR = 2ce = eee} © Doo. ove ...| Shridhar Vaman SAithaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 14 
Brahman); 39. ee Se 
ves saej Ahmednagar .| Do. ..  ...( K4shinéth Bahiriv Limaye; Hindu (Ohit-| 100 M4 
pawan Brahman); 50. 
ove »+| Poona ... ae Soe ee ...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 14 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
‘ne ves] Th@na ... | Do. oe ce.) Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 14 
| : Prabhu) , 39. 
lie oe ».| Poona ... one? DO ss .».| Shivrém Mahdédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 14! 
: (Chitpawan Brahman); 36. : 
vee ~—s eae SHOMApur “ i, Saree ».| Govind Narfyan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 ; 14§ 
Bréhman; 44. 
eee ove] POONAsee wel knee ...| Hari Nérdyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan| 3,500 
Ts. Brdhman) ; 36. 149 
yy pore .».| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 
a Brahman) ; 48. , 150 
in use) ne. | Poona... =... | Weekly. — ,..| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, BA. LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
5 (Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 151 
Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ...  ...| Do. ... ...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
he ee Braéhman) ; 25. 
reeay set =O... a ay ..| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 : 
: | ter Brahman) ; 52. 152 
sick es coef Vegeta | Do. ...  ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
i : Brahman); 26. 153 
| S&téra on, & Oe «nes ...| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 154 
PGE ) 1 
Pt Sn gl 1» | Do. 4. — ouo| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 55 
Ad } | Brahman) ; 48. 
. .e{ Daily ...° \..| Ganesh Keshav Kerandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 156 
| aes ‘Weekly eee ms eee Do. ? : do. eee 1,250 157 
| yea g Do. ..°  oe.| Narsdppu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 158 
losers | Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 450 
gee oat ge, Tt) Ree ie | 189 
| aig yt ite. 8 2 3 | | 1 
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MaRritTHi—continued. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... _ ...| Vadgaon ..-| Weekly «+. ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... eo me eee ..| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
180 | Prabodh Ratna ... wee] DATBL eve -e»| Monthly ..| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 7 
181 | Pratod .... be .«-| Islampur .»»| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhushan... 20s) SOOM © sve ool See ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra ee ...| Malegaon eel ak ie 20s — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
134 | Satya Sadan noe ...| Alibag ... soot Oe st coe abecee oe 
135 | Satya Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri biel. ce ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4dwan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
186 | Shahu Vijay... nm a a ee -»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar s+e| Sholapur a. ae »».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44__... 375 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..»| Shrigonda ict DA we ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
189 | Shri Shéhu ove oe] ACATA see onl. 2 oe one ‘a % Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Bra&h- 100 
mail 2 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... ee “a th ...| Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant ... sei sce] MATA ce —| ak ee ws} Mahddev Dd&modar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... one «oe| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... ..| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@#wan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
143 | Sudhékar ... se Fen sees a ae a | Narayan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 4.00 
Bréhman) ; 43 ; 43. - 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oes ot De ee ..| Ganesh Nearéyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. , 
145 | Vartddarsh ie oo Malvan ... ee ...| Pundalik Appdji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
4, 
146 | Vidya Vilas nd .»-| Kolhapur anol Oe .... shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
147 | Vidyarthi... we Taro at ED ee ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
; Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistdr _...] Bombay... ---| Monthly... scot (2) Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni sw. - 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasar ... ves -—> oo oe| Weekly .., ..., uakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; 5l. 
160 | Vritta Sudha . | Sdt&ra se  ...| Do. coo . ooo| Uaxman Vaman Khatavk4r; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman); 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... pm 2 Pees. sc ak. Ee gs ...| Nana DAddji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... «| Karachi... ..-| Weekly ... «.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 Muir-ul-Isl4m eee ees Do. eee eee Do. eee eos Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; > | Muhammadan ; ; eee 
65. 
* 154 | Sind Sudhar cee Oe oe mn See Sas ...| Khanchand ree Fi Hindu (Amil); 36... 500 
155 | Sookree ... owe wa DO ee oe ae .--| Jhamatmal Lalechand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Urpo. ae 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai 1 Bombay .+.| Monthly se Mienel Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
unni); 32, 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... ...| Weekly... - ...| Munshi Mirzali_walad ae Inayatali ; 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur {| Do. ... ...| Do. ee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
Habibul Akhbar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee oo eeecsee eee 
160 | Sultdén-ul- Akhbar ‘seol Do. coe eee} Daily oe  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. eos 
Tejarati Gazette eee eee Do. ees eee Monthly... eee eoerves 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESB. 
162 | Chandrika... ... ) Bagalkot veo] Weekly wo eee] Bando ‘Trimbak Kerur;, Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 
_ 163 | Siddheshvar one + Yoo ee es “Sea —— Shiv4ji owir j Hindu (Mar&tha) 126. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao JRaAjurkar ; 
(Brahman) ; 85. 


=e — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 


' > 


i 


ooo W eee ».| Na&r@#yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Br&b man). 


an .»s| Bombay... | Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ae sb 700 


are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
7 the name. 


‘of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


and the short a (H = @ in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
| i, oxcept that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
yo onthe well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


_ giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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, ° ...Politics.and, met Public Adminictration. 


. 4 In. India Englishmen. are. ‘praised highiy for their humanitarian rin- 

ciples, but. on. the Continent of Europe small credit is 

British character as viewed given to them for tenderness of heart. It is said that 

ee English sailors are not ready to-succour foreign crews 
pectacles. 

Kal (110), 20th Nov. in their troubles at sea. Recently.® Russian vessel, 
which carried some Kwussian students on board, 
happened to be tempest-tossed at sea and was on the point of foundering. In 
this distressing situation, her crew sought assistance from a passing British 
ship and made all possible signals for help, but these were absolutely unheeded. 
A Russian journal commenting on the incident writes :—* Is it not now time 
to draw attention everywhere to the inhuman action of these beasts of prey ? 
Is it not time that we and other nations demanded that the English should drop 
their savage scowling ? Were European ports closed to English vessels, on whose 
decks: walk haters and murderers of mankind, then the English people would 
turn tractable ; they are gentle and humane when their pockets are touched.” 
It is startling to read such choice epithets applied to Englishmen, whose tender- 
ness of heart is beyond dispute. It is difficult to say whether our view of the 
British character is mistaken or whether the view expressed by the Russian 
journal is an exaggeration and a distortion of facts, prompted by rank hatred of the 
British. In India, of course, each successive occurrence of famine or outbreak of 
plague furnishes us with additional proofs of the humanitarian impulses of the 
British. Famine relief works and plague hospitals are standing monuments of 
British philanthrophy. Whether even here the British are actuated by their 
shop-keeping instincts it is difficult to say. 


2. ‘The Indian conception ofa ruleris that he is partially an incarna- 
tion of God and as such he is revered as a sort of | 
Eastern and Western con- Divine Being. As the people are brought up in this | 1 
“Snakes cei 14th belief, they seldom rise against their rulers. But the 
oc : latter gradually forget the reverence felt for them 
by their subjects and lord it over the people as they 
like. They levy a variety of taxes from their subjects and strengthen their own 
position by disarming the people and increasing the army. Sedition is defined 
as disaffection towards the ruler, aud if the people meet together to consider 
questions affecting their common interests, they are branded as seditious. It 
is doubtful whether sedition should be interpreted i in the narrower sease of ill- 
will towards the ruler or that of ill- will towards the State. In Western countries 
the word is understood in the latter sense and even kings, who are only 
nominal heads of the constitution, are charged with sedition. The British 
did not introduce this true conception of sedition into India, which they look 
upon as a conquered country. But it is the duty of the people to see that they 
are not guilty of disaffection towards their country. At present this kind of 4 
disaffection seems to be rampant in India. As the country is governed by an fg 
alien people, the character of their rule is necessarily despotic and the officers 
of Government are likely to be corrupt and unjust, while their efficiency is often 
measured by the amount of land revenue they are able to collect. 


38. “Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree has done a useful ‘service in getting 
Mr. Chamberlain to express clear and definite views as 
rh India and Mr. Chamber- yopgards the position of India in his tariff scheme: 
ain’s scheme of fiscal reform. Th £ Mr, Chamb bia tin 
Mahritta (9), 15th Nov. e reply of Mr, Chamberlain amounts to a: guaran- 
tee, so faras he is personally concerned, thati.India 
would not be compelted to join in any scheme of preferential tariffs against her 
wishes. Personally Mr. Chamberlain, however, seems to be of opinion that it 
would be to India’ ’s interest to get a preferential tariff for tea, indigo and wheat. 
‘But he has not on his.own showing considered the probable disadvantages which 
would result to India if he casts inher lot withiBngland.. Its. well known that 
in the Cabinet inquiry into the fiscal problem the ease of India was totally passed 
over, so that it.is.yet. an open question, whether-India. would: benefit: by: -joining 
ingland in the proposed. fiscal policy.. ‘Phe Ripance Minister. of the: Government 
ia.is said to have considered.the: question fromthe point of view ‘of: Indias. 
Sat itis. not. keowrarebebs, conclusions. he; has; arrived: at. Unusual. interest, 
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attaches to: weinisileniion: of the whole question from the Indian 
int, though the contingency of Mr. Chamberlain returning to Parliament 
a -with a majority toenforce his views and to decide the fate of India in this 
Ba ‘respect 1 is very remote and even problematical.” 
a 4, Mr. Chamberlain said in reply to Sir M. Bhownaggree that the wishes 
Kesaré (114) 17M Noy, Of India would be fully considered before she was 
| included in the scheme of preferential tariffs. Are we 
to understand from this that India is usually consulted in matters affecting her 
interests? As a-matter of fact she is looked upon simply as a milch cow and her 
resources are used in giving fat salaries to Europeans, while in political matters 
she is treated as a negligible quantity, True, Lord George Hamilton recently 
ut in a word on behalf of India in criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, but 
is reference to this country was prompted more by dialectical exigencies than 
by a real solicitude for the welfare of India. If India, according to Lord 
George Hamilton, ought to be consulted along with the British Colonies on the 
subject of preferential tariffs, does she not equally deserve to obtain the rights 
Bie. enjoyed by the self-governing Colonies? But it is after all clear that. the 
a Colonies are bound to the mother country by ties of blood, while India is 
oo looked upon as a step-child. 


5. Qn Tuesday night the Viceroy and Governor-General of India will 
embark on his high mission to the Persian Gulf, 

Lord Curzon’s mission to escorted by an imposing array of men-of-war, the 
Parone Ser (24), 15th outward symbol of strength of the greatest Sea Power 
Mov, Bag. aes ae on the surface of the earth. Whether the mission 
will bring in its train, in the revolving course of time, 


weal or woe, not only to India but to Great Britain, isa problem. The polities 


of the Gulf have of late assumed a threatening aspect which are destined very soon 
fe . to drag into their vortex almost all the Great Powers of Europe. Kach Power 
a is in rivalry with the rest to have what is ostensibly called ‘an open door’ for 
a. | purposes of extending its commercial relations. Europe is exhausted. The 


, American Continent has also been well-nigh exhaustec. Asia alone during the 
ee last few years, specially since the shooting up of Young Japan as the first 
Ber eastern nation, strong and independent to withstand the encroachments of 
a the West, has presented a wide field for the fulfilment of the object in view. 
—. These eagle-eyed Powers have surveyed all the Asiatic ports from Smyrna and 
oe Bagdad to Aden, from Aden to Bushire, from Bushire to Karachi, from Kardéchi 
to Calcutta, from Calcutta to Penang, and from Penang to Shanghai and Pekin. 
Two of them who, as they allege, have been driven by “the ‘might resistless of 
destiny ’ to occupy the greater portion of Asia, are not only endeavouring to- 
gecure more trade ports hither and thither, ports which, under the guise of com- 
merce, shall also serve as naval bases for military operations, but are strenuously 
seeking for more territories on land, notably in regions which half a century 
were almost impenetrable and therefore safe from their covetousness— 

in Central Asia, in Thibet, aye, in China itself. Meanwhile, the Bagdad Rail- 
way has attracted greater attention than before to the Persian Gulf. While. 
the British, by sedulous nursing, have almost converted that Gulf into a 
_ British lake, j ust as the Black Sea is'a Russian one; the Germans, the 
‘French and the Russians have determined to have a foothold there. The 
British ‘naturally resent this threatened intrusion, They look askance at 
these new rs or buccaneers. It was not forthem that for the last hundred. 

si ‘the British have been nursing the Guif. And now when the dish 

oked and ready, these interlopers cannot be allowed to swoop down 
eee ; and make a dinner of, it. While this is the case, the Russians, 
ue ee eC ive of the Germans and the French, who are still a negligible element 
il be future partition of the Persian Gulf, think that the English should 


Ss waey ri ~~ ly allege; is really Russian. ‘(hey have sedulously nursed it for at least 
=  ~ Balke : cent atur uy Be _ They have made roads and railways there and have advanced 
oo. Moa of: Er ab eae et of the Persian Customs revenue. They have 

ther stratezic.roa and railway s—all having for their ultimate aim the 
from the‘ north-east and of India from the south-east, 
rat are the objective. Seistan is | the way through which 


‘ilince other from Bushire northwards and eastwards. “Persia, ’ 


. 
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the last two could be acquired. Hence the Russian looks askance at England 
and thinks her a poacher in his preserve; jusé as England thinks the Russian a 
poacher in the Persian Gulf. I¢ is the old story of diamond cutting diamond. 
The events which have happened in the Gulf during the last two years have 
made both extremely alert and both are endeavouring from their respective 
points of view to encroach on each other’s preserve. This is the game. 
On the one hand having dangerously extended its frontiers all along the Himé- 
layan range, thanks to the precious ‘forward policy,’ the Indian Government 
finds itself to-day in the position of the man, who has exposed himself at all 
points of the compass by having recklessly ventured to step out beyond his own 
‘compound wall’ within which he had previously remained secure and 
strong. More. Its weakness being exposed, it finds out late in the day how 

its flanks, too, are exposed to the attack of its most powerful neighbour. 

Eastern Persia is one flank which is at present greatly threatened. Thibet 
is the other. No wonder that rivalry of a most dangerous character has set in. 

In the direction of South-Eastern Persia there is this future complication that 

German and the French are also intent, though at present in the background, 

on having an open doorin the Persian Gulf. More. This rivalry is givinga 
great stimulus to the Powers to discover other ports of a strategical character 
which can be occupied in the Gulf of Oman, aye, even in the Red Sea. The 
British Government is positively alarmed lest one day if should be checkmated 
at Aden on the one side and at Muscat on the other, leaving alone the complica- 

tions that may arise in the Gulf itself. A powerful Russian squadron can easily, 

in the event of war, menace British ports like Karachiand ports belonging to 
Native States like Verdwal and Porebundur. The situation cannot be viewed 
without grave uneasiness. From all this it will be plain why the Viceroy, 
who seems to be fully conversant with the politics of Russia in Persia, is anxious 
to repair to the Gulf and see how far the petty Chiefs of many an island 
and: islet on the coast can be brought within the pale of British influence and 
how far the Gulf itself can be made quite a close British lake.,..,...... This, 

then, isthe genesis of the Gulf politics at the present hour. And this is why 

Lord Curzon is going to make his hold of the British Government secure in the 

Persian Gulf as it is the new point du appui, whence India and Egypt alike 
are threatened. It remains to be seen what consequences will follow the naval 

demonstration and the Durbar. ‘T'o our mind the coming functions seem to be 

fraught with momentous consequences for the safety of India. The British Indian 

Empire is growing most unwieldy while the British nation at large, situated at 
a distance.and continuously involved in its own domestic squabbles, is entirely 

careless as to the future, It is unfortunately devoid of any far-sighted states- 
men of the first rauk. Under the circumstances Viceroysdo as they please. 
Their actions are ratified or condoned. Just as the pro-consuls of Rome 
wielded absolute military power in the distant provinces, so do Viceroys in India, 
And as those pro-consuls were greatly instrumental in enlarging the boundaries 
of the Roman Empire east and west, so are our modern Viceroys. But 
Augustus I and Trajan sounded a warning note to their respective successors to 
desist from the temptation. It remained unheeded, and history has told us what 
befell the Mistress of the World. ‘The Anglo-Indian men of trade and commerce 
are selfish and deluded with the belief that the wider the range over which the 
British flag waves, the werrier for their trade. There are, we repeat, no statesmen 
to check our ambitious and inexperienced Viceroys and our avaricious foreign 

planters and traders, while it is a mournful fact that the mass of the Indians are 
steeped in abject poverty and helpless and voiceless to arrest the progress of this 
mischievous expansion. What may be the consequences in the near future it is im- 
possible to forecast. To us it seems fraught with the greatest evil and danger to 
the British Empire at large. We cannot but deprecate in the strongest terms 
the militant activity of a most unrighteous character which has once more 
seized the British Indian Government. The policy of isolation, of remaining 
within the safe and impregnable natural boundaries of the country, has 
completely given way to areck] ss policy of unbounded expansion by land 
and sea, regardless of cost. This policy is foredoomed to failure and 
disaster. Under the circumstances, we view with the greatest misgivings 
the new policy which is to find body and form under the Viceroyalty of Lord 
@urzon in connection with ‘this mission to the Persian Gulf.’ It is another of 
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ie Ourzonic Will-o’-the-wisps with which he seeks to dazzle the stolid and 
rant British nation as much gs he sought to dazzle it nearly twelve months 
with the ignis fatuus of the Grand Durbar at Delhi.” 


~ *6, “A serious accident to the one man who, according to the growing 
nade belief, can place the military organisation of Great 
‘ * Accident to Lord Kitche- Britain onan efficient footing, cannot but be keenly 
ae (16). Qi, 224 anxiously regretted all over the Empire. Some- 
— of India (26), “ist how, Lord Kitchener’s horses have not taken kindly 
tie to Simla and its coolies. Though the bones of his leg 
are broken, there is fortunately no compound fracture, and every hope is enter- 
tained of his early recovery. We share this earnest hope for the quick and 
complete restoration to health and strength of one who has brought so much 
glory to the name of England, and who is regarded by so many people, from 
Tor Rosébery downwards, as one of the pillars of the military strength of the 
British Empire,” 


— 


7, The-decline of India is generally believed: to have commenced since 
: 3 the advent of the British in the country. The 
- Alleged decline of India wealth of the country is being remorselessly drained 
eo sie (64), 26th Nov away, and the people who are daily growing poorer 
See Sa and poorer are crushed under heavy burdens of taxa- 
tion. Infact, Europeans are sucking the very life-blood of India, Famines 
have become frequent in the country, while trade is well-nigh ruined. The 
authorities pursue a policy of distrust and do not redeem the pledges of the 
Queen’s Proclamation. The people’ have been disarmed and thus rendered 
effeminate and defenceless against the attacks of dacoits and wild beasts. Our 
- ynlers are hard of heart and do not pity our woeful lot. If any one complains 
against the present state of things, he is at once put down as disloyal. 
Englishmen are obliged to mete out justice to a fanatic people like the Afghans, 
but pay no heed to the wails of the Indians, because the latter happen to be 
docile. We hope Government. will sooner or-later redress the grievances of. 
the Indians so that the latter may not cease to be docile. 


8. Mr. B.M. Malabari writes in the Voice of India :—“In their very. 

. _. sympathetic letter of 24th October, Lord Curzon’s 

“ Mr. 7 ong * sameny he ‘f> Government say that but for certain inherent diffi- 
yal to i age yom culties they will be only too glad to accede to my 

. chayats. request on behalf of the rural population. I am 
Voice of India (16), 21st thankful for this assurance and hope in good time to 
Nov. convince the authorities that there are no insupers 


; indeed, they need not trouble Government if 


villagers have lost their power of corporate existence is very much like adding 
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intended for the calf? Under the law they cannot torture the village children, 
communicating disease from one to another by a process which looks like 
systematic butchery. But what is the use of multiplying instances? Every- 
one knows what the life of the Indian villager is.” From birth to death he-is 
practically at the mercy of the hounds of our State Departments, worried day 
after day in every detail of his miserable life. To say that this perpetually 
worried, Over-awed population are losing the power to manage their own 
communal affairs—is this not adding insult to injury ? You have done your | 
worst to grind out their genius for corporate action, and now you com- 
plain that Indian villagers have lost the requisite public spirit! No, no, 
that is neither wise nor right. Give them a chance in a matter—make them 
independent of the departmental underlings, who now shadow them at every 
turn, and you-will sec that the panchayat idea is indestructible. It is at present t 
lying dormant; you have simply to revive it. India is pre-eminently the 

land of panchayats. To the Indian eye the village is the real administrative | 

unit of the Empire, the vital cell, so to say, of the body politic. Since the ° 
Government of Lord Curzon are in earnest in this matter, will they kindly have 

a look at the Village Works Code in operation round about Surat? It may 

provide a modest working hypothesis.” [|EKlsewhere Mr. Malabari- quotes the 

opinions of Dewan Bahadurs Ambalal Sakarlal and R. Raghunathrao in favour 

of his appeal to the Viceroy. | 


9. We find it difficult to concur with Government in considering Mr. 
Malabari’s proposals for the revival of village panch- 
ayats to be impracticable. Sir Walter Lawrence states 
in his reply to Mr. Malabari that legal difficulties 
stand in the way of adopting his suggestion to invest the panchayats with 
control over a certain proportion of the iocal cess with a view to devoting it to 
local purposes. We are sure the difficulties complained of can be removed 
by a mere stroke of the pen if Government are really in earnest in the matter. ) : 
Sir Walter further argues that the spirit of corporate actiom does not exist ‘| 
among the people. Weare not sure if thisso. We rather think that the spirit a 
lies dormant on account of want of opportunities for development. But 
that it is not wholly extinct must be clear to any one who has even a superficial 
acquaintance with the working of caste panchayats. We are sincerely thankful if 
to the Viceroy for the concession regarding free pasturage and recreation grounds, 
and we would suggest to his Excellency to appoint a mixed Commission of 
officials and non-officials to select suitable plots of land for the purpose. 


Bombay Samdchdér (56), 
16th Nov. 


10. ‘As is the case so often, Mr. Malabari’s note on the revival of the old 
‘village Panchayat system in India has been received 
by the Government ol India in a spirit of non-possumus. 
It has been often pointed out in the public press. 
and in the speeches of non-official Councillors in our Legislative Councils 
that villages have so far not derived substantial benefits from the local cess 
levied therein. Mr. Malabari is right in observing that even trunk-roads have 
been paid for from this local cess and that the cess has been used for general tax- 
ing purposes, instead of being devoted to advancing local objects. Itmight be 
that in Surat 30 per cent. of the cess is spent on local village works, but. 
in view of what is well-known to those who are. acquainted with the condition | 
of our villages, it cannot be said that a substantial ‘portion of the local cess ig | 
applied to local purposes in other talukas or districts. Sir Walter Lawrence | 
points out that other Local Boards should do what has been doneinSurat. But 
that is only a technical defence, The fact remains that a large portion of the 
receipts of the local cess has been employed in the past for non-loval purposes, ’ 
and that Government have lamentably failed to ensure lawful and proper adminis- . 
tration of the cess as public trustees for the ignorant villagers who are abso- | 
lately powerless to control or in any way to influence the financial administra- 
tion of officialised Local Boards. For our part we fail to see why local Pan- : 
chayats at least in more advanced villages should not be utilised for the proper © 
administration of the local cess for local purposes after consulting the Taluka . 
Local Board. There are villages that.are very small and without even a vestige 
of corporate life or public spirit. But there are others with intelligent residents - 


Gujarati (19), loth Nov., 
Eng. cols. 
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) competent to look after local interests under the supervision of 
and there is no reason why a beginning should not be 
‘anil in. some of these typical per on to tonal the people how to manage their 
éwn affairs. There are many villages without any common village land, and 
we are glad to learn that the Indian Government have directed the Bombay 
nt to set apart a reasonable area immediately surrounding the 
villages for joint use. It is too much to expect, as Mr. Malabari does, that 
‘ernment as a jealous and even rack-renting landlord will ever consent to 
recognise the right of villages in the occupancy of a certain number of acres 
for pasturage and other objects. On the contrary, the complaint in several 
silken | is that villages have been deprived of their immemorial right to pasture in 
what they had all along looked upon as their commons, The attitude of the 
ever-grasping Land Revenue Department and the ever vigilant Forest Depart- 
ment are an effective bar against the realizaticn of any such idea like the one 
advanced by Mr. Malabari.”’ 


ll. ‘Noone who is acquainted with Mr. Malabari’s writings would be 
surprised to learn about his appeal to the Viceroy 


| Rést Goftér (28), 15th ehalf;of the village communities in India. He is 
Jeaiked C8) arn song of opinion that the Indian people have had a larger dose 
Eng. cols. ae ” of Western institutions administered to them than is 


really good for their constitution; and that it would 
be.on the whole better if the British Government sought to give a larger scope to 
the old village Panchayats with aview to make their rule beneficial to the masses. 
The reply Mr. Malabari has received from Sir Walter Lawrence on the subject 
shows that there are some inherent difficulties in the way of Government doing 
‘all that Mr. Malabari wants. Nevertheless, it isa very sympathetic response that 
has been given to his appeal; and a close perusal of the letter would show that 
Mr. Malabari: has gained agreat deal. The Government have notified their 
willingness to assign a certain area of free land to each village for joint use— 
the Bombay Government having been already addressed on the subject. They 
— also ap to be willing to concede that a certain portion of the local 
id by every village should be spent on the village itself. Here Mr. Malabari 
rw seem to .have distinctly scored; and those who know how keen the 
grievance of the village folk has been in this respect, will easily appreciate 
the value of the service he has done them. We dare say we shall hear 
something more about this new crusade of the veteran journalist. He is 
not the man to let the reply of the Government be the last word on such an 
important question.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar comments. ] 


12. In the course of —— ear, Ranade and his Times,’’ Mr. Mala- 
ice i writes :—‘ Let us glance at the history of the 
Mr. B. M, ae on the Congress movement. It suits one of wang Bt to 
. — ae We as (8), for Nov. insinuate that I am an enemy of the Congress. Asa 

matter of fact, the Congress started from my house 
at Bombay, where its prospectus and _ its first batch of Resolutions were drawn 
by the chivalrous Englishman whose only fault was that he mistook poor 
pworld India for a modern British or American constituency on a huge scale. 
tever our differences in other respects, the principles of the Congress, so far 
as they refer to watching, iding and correcting the Administration, have been 


How I oppose what is the essence and inspiration of my own 
existence? The Congress so far has been like a mother to me. It is, indeed, 
oath our modern movements. 1am not one of those who keep asking 
Why, had she done no more than ushering 
of our present-day movements—our social, religious, industrial 
nierences—she would have amply justified ‘her existance ? 
| of national energy, even as an indirect result—the Con- 
80 many step-daughters of the Congress—is something to. be 
at Congress has proved so fis to be the mother of our public 
is she, like the mad mother dog evoured or starved to death her 
? What. his bec atm our loa Political .Associations which the 

ected to. feed, and which in mel turn were to feed the o sparent 
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movement? . We seem. to have learnt to neglect our large jocal interests in 
trying to conserve our energy for national purposes during the Congress week, 
And equally true it-appears that the Congress week takes us unawares—we are 
hardly prepared just when it comes at the end ofa twelve-month. Where is 
the constitution of the Congress which we undertook to provide years ago? 
We attack the methods of the official bureaucrat, but ourselves follow the worst 
of these methods. We have undertaken to represent the nation. Who are our 
representatives at the Congress Board? Who made them our representatives ? 
Whom do the representatives represent, and how? On what questions do they 
represent the nation? Do we really consult the wants and wishes of our consti- 
tuents, or deliberate upon the questions that affect them? is it not true that we 
rush through the Congress work helter-skelter in three days, which ought to take 
us weeks of careful consideration ? This is not my own opinion—it is urged by 
Congressmen themselves, Not even a national movement can defy the ordinary 
rules of business, condensing 350 days’ work into three days’ talk. The thing is 
impossible even for giants and miracle-workers. If what is said about our me- 
thods of work be true, what does it show ? ‘ But where are the sinews of war for 
a regular organisation? ’—you ask. Well, I am familiar with the spectacle of 
the hat going round for subscriptions flung into it with indignant protests. Every 
rent thus made in the poor old hat meansa fresh nail driven into the coffin of the 
Congress—in other words, the grave of our political reputation. Can a grand 
movement like the Congress flourish on eleemosynary aid, on chance subscrip- 
tions grudgingly given by half-hearted sympathisers? Where is our common- 
sense that we go on crying ‘ Give, give, give,’ without showing proper work 
for what we have already received in trust for the country’s good? What 
national questions have we finally decided during these seventeen years? On 
how many important subjects have we effectively convinced the Goverament and 
compelled it to acquiesce, or enlightened the public as tothe need of co- 
operation ? Would it not be better once for all clearly to define the position 
of the Congress? For instance, is it working for the people? If so, we must 
take up the poor man’s questions—Salt, Forest, Abkdri, Irrigation, Land 
assessment, Police, Court-fees, Village conservancy, &c., not merely the abstract 
principles (as presented in ‘ omnibus’ Resolutions) underlying the enactments, 
but also the effects of their operation on the daily life of the people. We must 
employ qualified agents to go about collecting materials, and to submit them 
to a properly constituted committee of experts with a paid Sevretary to carry | 
out their instructions........ But if the Congress does not undertake to represent : ae 
the masses directly—I should prefer to keep the Rajas as well as the rayats out | 
of its whirl—let the leaders say plainly that it is a movement intended chiefly 
and primarily for the English educated classes. There is no shame and no 
harm in avowing this object, In that case, the educated classes must maintain 
the Congress. If only 300 of them, all over the country, give Rs. 300 a 
year each, it would be enough for present purposes. Surely, there must be 
300 educated men in the country, that is, one in a population of 100,000, able 
to pay for their own and their country’s good? Or, if you prefer it, let 
3,000 persons, that is, one out of nearly 10,000, give Rs, 30 each; or 30,000, 
one out of 1,000, give Rs. 3 each. Take up the Income Tax returns for 
the country, and call upon the payers, in the country’s name andin their own 
interest, to pay just Rs. 3 more at the end of the year. They pay much 
more for caste or social purposes, even for clubs, libraries, for smoke or drink, 
Will this intelligent and fairly prosperous class grudge a paltry three-rupee 
subscription if they find it to their advantage to give it? They will pay, and 
I believe the majority of them will also work. ‘The great thing is to convince 
them by earnest continuous work. Let us. give up sbhow—large miscellaneous 
crowds, pompous reselutions, school boys brandishing bamboo swords, and 
school-masters jabbering in unknown dialects. Theatrical displays accord 
very ill with the sacred character of such a movement. If we work in a 
business-like spirit we are sure to win allalong the line, on the public and 
on the Government. To show that Iam no enemy, I am ready with my three 
rupees, or thirty, or three hundred, just as you settle it; I may also bring 
many more subscriptions, if wanted. And if our methods are open, above- 
board, and for the public weal, Government will find it in their own interest to 
seek our co-operation. ‘lhe Congress being our mother, we must not let her 
con 1628—5 | 
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starve, nor thust we traile upon her resources or reputation. On the contrary, 
every educated Indian ought to be ready to give his share towards her honour- 
able ‘maintenance. The poverty of India is an undeniable fact, but it has 
nothing to do with us, the educated class, in this connection—the landlords, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and pensioners, all living pretty comfort- 
ye | on’the poverty of the masses. Take a census of this well-to-do class, 
and you will find at least 3,000 of them able to give Rs. 300 each annually 
without feeling the poorer for this gift to the nation. It sickens one to hear 
this perpetual plea of poverty whilst witnessing at the same time an equally 
perpetual saturnalia of selfishness—riotous squandering of resources on domestic 
and personal objects that can in no way benefit the courtry.” 


138, It seems that the omnipotent beneficed bureaucracy of Bengal is 
under a ban because the equally omnipotent but 
; The Anglo-Indian Com- wnbeneficed bureaucracy of the province is not at 
a sre Had 4), 15th all pleased with the conduct and action of Govern. 
Novi Boe. wade: ment in the Bain case. The non-official Anglo- 
as Indians of Calcutta are at present angry and have not 
allowed their wrath to allay on account of it. They allowed the late actin 
Lieutenant-Governor, once their own prime favourite, to depart without bidding 
him a cordial farewell. Poor Mr. Bourdillon! But even a worse fate has 
befallen his successor, Sir Andrew Fraser, the new Lieutenant-Governor, Instead 
of a welcome greeting he has met with displeasure, warnings, and even threats, 
seveesse. Lhe Indian Daily News, speaking on behalf of the non-official European 
community, observes :—‘ We trust Sir Andrew Fraser will from the beginning 
allow us to impress on him, as forcibly as we are able, the fact that Calcutta is 
not in the least like Nagpur or any part of India with which he has made 
‘ previous acquaintance. There is such a thing as public opinion in this corner 
4 of the Empire ; and it is sufficiently strong to insist upon occasions on bein 
— heard. And if we might proffer another item of advice it would be that if our 
———- new Lieutenant-Governor has any convictions he should be prepared to shed 
them now. Men with convictions in India are most appropriately found in jail. 
Convictions are rot of much use in this country when taey are opposed to the views 
of the European community as Lord Curzon has learnt.’ For impertinence the 
above beats all record, But are not Anglo-Indians in Calcutta chartered libertines? 
Do they: not yaunt, as this champion of bluster and brag, if not something worse, 
has vaunted, that they are the salt of India ? Who dare oppose their convictions ?P 
. . Are they not acaste by themselves? Are they not mightier than the governing 
hierarchy itself? Are they not potent enough to care not two pence for the 
ae Viceroy who will not pander to their prejudices, to their likes and their dislikes ? 
:.. Are they not strong enough to howl and hiss him, aye, if occasion offered, to 
eS kidnap and deport him without much ado? In short, are they not the new 
~. grder-of Preetoriang who are to displace the Briton and rule in his place in the 
‘ gapital of India? Will they not in the fullness of time make and unmake 
kings and emperors in India? Who dare defy, therefore, their might irresis- 
tible? Verily, of all the numerous anomalies British rule has brought in its 
train in India, none is stranger and more mischievous than the one which has 
transformed the ‘ interloper’ of the first half of the Nineteenth Century into the 
full-blown ‘empire-makez ’ of the early years of the Twentieth,” 


14, “Is an increase in the salaries of the burra-sahebs of the various Gove 

Seg ies Ee, ernment Departments the most urgent, if not the only, 
aero fol Cramionicn ane Aaibdrtanieieil reform the country wants at ess 
‘improve the pay of officers in One would think so, considering the recommendations 
‘the Salt Department. of some of the Commissions, appointed during Lord 
— . Sdm-e-Jamshed (28), 19th Curzon’s regime, and thesuggestions for inquiry which 
ie te oa ire guage | -* are now being made to others. The latest instance of 
Be _ ‘this is the proposal made to the Salt Commission to take into consideration the 

| - glaims of the Officials of the Department to better pay. Facts and figures are 

ee  @ited to prove what hardships are borne by these officials, and how low is their 
‘Seale of pay compared with that of officials in the Opium Department. We 
tpected that since the Government of India have been pleaséd to 
sion, tlie grievances of an infinitely larger and more hard-pressed 
sasses—would be attended to in the first instance, But 
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instead of this, it is the claims of the army of officials, who are paid in hundreds 
every month, that are held to be deserving of first consideration, We do not 
know where all this is to end and how far Lord Curzon’s Commigsions will have 
added to the sum total of the burdens of the people, and instead of relieving 
them, embarrassed their position still further. But we might fearlessly say that 
the tendency so far has been in a direction which might well alarm even the 
most optimistic of us,” 


15. ‘The powers with whichan Inamdar may be invested are of two kinds, 

namely, as a Revenue Officer and as a Magistrate. It 

Recent Government Reso- may be at once conceded that what we need anxious 

lution on the powers of about is only the Inamdar’s powers as a Revenue 

or Officer; for asa matter of fact even Inamdars them- 

Mahratta (9), 15th Nov. ; Lac n inamdars them 

selves have shown a proper discretion in the matter and 

never made it anything like a serious grievance that magisterial powers were not 

conferred upon them on a largescale. What they have more earnestly asked for 

are revenue powers under Section 88 of the Land Revenue Code......... The 

Government Resolution on which we commented last time disposes of the ques- 

tion of magisterial powers very summarily. But it is difficult to conceal our 

amusement at the righteous indignation displayed by Government in remarking 

that ‘it would be entirely wrong to grant magisterial powers for the purpose of 

enabling the Inamdars to get their revenues more easily.’ But if this is so obvious- 

lv wrong, may we ask why Government are so stubbornly opposed to all proposals 

for the separation of executive and judicial functions ? If the objection on the 

part of Government is one of principle, and if the combination of revenue and 

magisterial powers is inherently improper, how do Government tolerate 

such combination in the case of their own officers ?.......... And even when an 

Inamdar is armed with these powers, that is to say, under a commission as contem- 

plated by Section 88 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, he can do nothing 

more than attach the crops of his tenant, it being necessary to conduct the sale and 

realise the proceeds with the permission of the Revenue Officers of Government. 

- In these circumstances it is difficult to see how an Inamdar can use or abuse his 

magisterial powers in order to make an irregular recovery, much less an exces- 

sive recovery. And our firm conviction is that any one who seriously puts this 
objection forward indulges in a gross misrepresentation.” 


16, “A somewhat interesting and wholly unexpected development has | 
taken place in the interminable Tilak case. Our readers : 
are probably aware that on the fifth day of the hearing 
of the appeal, Mr, Lucas, Sessions Judge, suddenly 
fell ill of fever and headache, and the case, postponed for a couple of days in 
the first instance, had to be put on the sine die list owing to the continuance 
of Mr. Lucas’ illness. Finding that he might not be able to do justice to 
official work for some time to come, the Sessions Judge applied for leave on 
medical certificate for one month, ‘The application for leave has now been 
disposed of and leave given to Mr. Lucas from the day from which he actually 
availed himself of it. Mr. L. C. Crump, District and Sessions Judge at Sukkur 
in Sind, has been ‘in the meanwhile appointed to fill Mr, Lucas’ place as a 
stop-gap, and is expected to join his post at Poona in a day or two. Mr. Lucas 
is not likely to rejoin his post for about two or three weeks more, and Mr. Crum 
will probably not have enough leisure to hear the case, which will have to be - 
done de novo. in these circumstances the Legal Remembrancer to the Bombay 
Government wrote to the Government Pleader, Bombay, to ascertain from 
Mr. Khare, Tilak’s pleader, whetber the defence would have any objection to 
the prosecution moving the High Court, in the case of Mr. Lucas’ prolonged 
illness, to transfer the appeal to itself on the ground that the final decision 
of the case may be expedited to the convenience of all parties concerned. 4 
We understand that the Honourable Mr. Khare has replied to the Government ag 
Pleader saying that the defence had no means of judging whether Mr. Lucas’ a 
illness would or would not be prolonged, but that if there was no chance 
whatever of Mr. Lucas resuming the hearing of the appeal within a reasonadle 
time, then the defence would have no objection to the High Court being 
moved for a transfer, if of course Government desired such transfer, But even 
in the case of a transfer to the High Oourt, the case could not come on for 


The Tilak case. 
Mahralia (9), 15th Nov. 
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: q es in for at least’a month more. Wehave given all these details because 
| ey 1d to the fund, whichis already large, of facts of very general interest 


ie case, The solution of the difficulty depends evidently upon whether 
Pe Mr. Lucas’ illness continues and he is. required to ask for an extension 
ie of his leave or whether he feels better in the meanwhile to resume the hearing 
a within a reasonable time.” : 


17. “The Government of Bombay appear to have been a little distressed by 
: ss ual the fact that there has been a decrease in the consump- 
Pio wae ofealt in the aldener. tion of salt in the Presidency during the past twelve 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 18th months, compared with the previous year, The Com- 
Nov., Eng. cols.; and 19th missioner of Customs has attributed this decrease to the 
Nov. ; Bombay Samachér (50), yemoval of smaller quantities from the works in antici- 
“- wae Hee. pation of the reduction of duty. . Government, in their 
2, Resolution, express doubts whether this is an adequate explanation, ‘ for despite 
= any such anticipation consumption increased in Gujarat, while in the rest of 
the Presidency it fell by half a pound per head.’ They themselves seem to 
‘a be in search of some satisfactory reason to explain ‘the steady decrease in 
consumption, which has occurred during the last three years outside Gujarat.’ 
The resolution frankly confesses that ‘some sign of recovery since the great 
famine year 1900-1901 might have been expected, but none has been shown.’ 
The Commissioner is told that ‘the rate of local consumption should be care- 
fully watched and that in future reports the causes of its fluctuations should 
be fully discussed and explained.’ We should doubt very much if he would 
be able to do this. The fact that,in spite of less acute distress and a reduction 
in the duty, the consumption of salt has decreased in the Presidency by half 
& pound per head, may have other reasons to explain it than the Bombay Gov- 
a ernment imagine. Is it not possible, really, that, in spite of the dawn of what 
is called a more prosperous season, the condition of the mass of the population 
has not improved? ‘That their resources have been so exhausted, by a cycle of 
bad seasons, that they are not ina position to buy such a bare necessary of life as | 
salt in sufficient quantity ? That this decrease in the consumption of salt is but : 
: an index of the general condition of the people as a whole? Doubtless Govern- 
ede : ment would not believe this to be possible; and those who are prone to indulge 
Bi ! in rhapsodies about the ‘remarkable recuperative powers of the Indian people’ 
Ee will pooh-pooh the suggestion. But we should not be surprised if events compel 
Government, before long, to undertake an inquiry into the material condition of 
. the Indian people as they were urged to do by the Indian Famine Union some 
oe, two years ago.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed in its vernacular columns attributes the 
E> | decrease in the consumption of salt to the high price at which it is sold to the 
ce | public in consequence of the action of salt dealers, who have created 
a sort of monopoly for themselves. The Bombay Samdchdr suggests that 
the.question of the recent fluctuations in the consumption of salt should be 
included in the scope of the inquiry entrusted to the Salt Commission. ] 


18. The latest Abkdéri Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency 
| | shows an increase in the vice of drunkenness among 
) , ean ¥ a ae the people. Government, of course, attribute the 
| gers the Bombay Presi- increase of Abkdri revenue to the increased prosperity 


of the rayats, but.the line of reasoning by which they 

Asunodaya (92), 15th arrive at this conclusion is fallacious, 1t is assumed, 
No. =—=—S—téi(‘é‘éaiée. for instance, that peoplespend more money upon liquor 
when their field produce is larger. But plentiful crops do not necessarily mean 
srosperity to the rayats, because the price of food-grains goes down disastrously in 
j years and the cultivator has to part with most of the produce of his field to 
a a e sufficient money to meet the revenue demand. If, therefore, the Abkéri 
=~ __ geceipts are found to go up in a favourable year, the more reasonable explana- 
"tion of the increased receipts seems to be that the vice of drunkenness is 
> gbtaining a stronger hold upon the rayat. ‘This is not a desirable state of 
o nd it must, be the aim of Government to lessen the evil of drunkenness 
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19. A correspondent of the Kesari contributes to the Kesari some verses, 
headed “ the Peshwa’s palace at Nasik,’’ of which the 
Reflections suggested by following is the purport :—Through merit accumulated 

a sight of the Peshwa’s . : . ; . . 
palace at Nasik. in a previous birth, I was brought into being in my 
Kesari (114), 17th Nov. mother-land, I bowed before the great and the 
valiant and those who set up national rule in the land. 
But now the people have degenerated. There are none inspired by ennobling ideals. 
In those days I kept guard over the Hindu religion and everything else that 
was sacred to my country. No unholy feet of the Mlenchas polluted me then, 
I supplied treasure and weapons for putting down the enemies of the country, 
My glory was pre-eminently wonderful in those days, but now I am only a 
shadow of my former self. I fondly hoped that national rule would last for ever, 
but alas I was disappointed! There is a legend that Ahilya, the wife of a Rishi, 
was petrified by the touch of a stranger; but alas the unholy touch of the Mlen- 
chas has not had any effect upon me. Formerly, even dead inanimate objects 
could discriminate between what belonged to them and what was foreign. But. 
at the present day even men seem to be incapable of such discrimination and 
accept service under foreigners. I am at present made use of for the purpose 

of holding Government treasure. Alas! why did I survive my masters? 


20. Most of the villages in the neighbourhood of Surat are infected with 

plague and afew cases have lately occurred in the 

Gulertf* Micra (0), sth City itself. It is the fervent prayer of the public here 

, that the authorities will rouse themselves to action 
and take prompt and vigorous measures to avert 

the epidemic. Restrictions should be imposed without delay on the immigration 
into the city of people from infected viliages, and vigilance committees should 
be revived, If the authorities will but put heart into their work and adopt 

vigorous measures suggested in the light of past experience, we are sure the 
epidemic which has just broken out in the city will be easily nipped in the bud. 


21. Plague is at present steadily on the increase in Broach owing chiefly 

sia to the laxity of the local authorities in taking 
oo (5g), Precautionary measures against the epidemic. The 
19th Nov. ’ well-to-do classes in the city easily escape the epidemic 


by migrating to neighbouring villages or removing to 


sheds in heathy sites outside the city. But the poorer classes being unable to find 
accommodation elsewhere fall victims to the disease in large numbers, It behoves 
the local authorities to erect huts outside the town at the public cost and te 
accommodate the poor therein free of charge. The measure is sure to check the 
progress of plague in Broach, 


22. “There yet seems in many quarters and particularly in official 
circles a reluctance to give credence to the fact 
Damage done to cropsby that the standing crops in many of the villages 
— of the Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts are swept 
wardt Punch (21), 16th | ‘ : 
Nov., Eng. cols. off by the ravages of locusts, which have appeared 
in countless flocks all through the province. ......... 
The official reports of the damage done by these pests are either not quite 
accurate or do not give a correct version of the situation, which we think 
cannot be Jearnt better by officials than by being eye-witnesses to the 
sufferings and destitute condition of the agriculturists in the Daskroi 
Taluka of the Ahmedabad District or the Matar Taluka of the Kaira 
District. ‘The pinch is felt all the more this season because of the remote 
prospects of getting t¢agavi. The rayats say their applications to the au- 
thorities either do not reach the head of the district or are not attended to. 
If these poor woe-begore cultivators are to be further believed the subordinate 
revenue ufficials have given it out that there will be no remission of land revenue, 
but there will, if at all, be only a suspension for the time being, and that too not 
in the case of sowkars, who are now altogether in a hopelessly insolvent condi- 
tion, and landholders whose lands might bave yielded a'30 per cent. crop......... 
Mr, Lely was gratified to announce that though there was a complaint about the 
ravages of locusts, it did not extend to more than 20 per cent, of the crops and 
that having regard to the better days that had, in his opinion, set in, Gujarat 


would very soon be restored to its pristine glory of being the most fertile 


province in india. We wish it was so; but we regret the information given 
con 1628—6 | 


Fa ie! 


seh eioutinate officials over-anxious to please the white heads of 
2: does not seem to be accurate. Now that Mr. Lely is going, 
on ano $a mending of the matters at his hands; but te can do some- 
gat. ee by way of dispelling the impression of the Government and 

er officials by requesting his successor, Mr. Lawrence, to take a trip through 
e afflicted areas personally and unaccompanied by subordinates so as to obtain 

st hand information, It is now a plain fact that locusts have done immense 
mischief not only in Gujardt, but also in Kathidwar and Sind; and under 
these .ciroumstances it is imperatively necessary that the attention of the 
district authorities should be drawn to this matter involving the well-being of 
the agricultural class.” 


* 23. “The rayat requires to be educated, not only with regard to thrift 
6 ge and co-operation, but even more as to “how he may 
ae tr ager a fight his physical enemies, Just now complaints 
Tiller te end the iene are loud in Gujarat and Kathiawar about the destruc- 
of educating the rayat as tv tion of crops by locusts. ‘T'wocultivators are reported 


the best means of destroying to have committed suicide by hanging themselves— 


these pests. = the sizht of the destruction of their crops was so 
PO sa Rp (AS), Saat heart-rending. The Government has collected and 


published very useful information about agricultural 
ts. Circular No. 5 on Agricultural Economic Entomology in “the series 
ee issued by the Superintendent, Natural History Section, Indian Museum, 
ag Calecutta—price 4 annas per dozen—relates to the North-West locust. The 
Ba. Bombay locust is said to be somewhat more difficult to deal with; yet the 
information about the northern family must be useful even in Bombay. There 
is still a considerable amount of information to be gathered on the points 
get forth in the pamphlet, but such knowledge as the Government entomologist 
‘happens to possess may be brought within the reach of the cultivators, 
The circulars which have been kindly supplied to us are in English: are these. 
ae published in the Vernaculars also and supplied to the headmen and accountants 
, og ne of all villa ges aa 
ee 24. - In the course of a contributed article the Satya Shodhak writes :— 
ib es . This year there was very plentiful rain throughout the 
Pn ae ro . iis: Meese Konkan and bumper ereps were expected all round. 
done by locusts to grass and ‘The newspapers reportea an excellent rainfall all over 
varkas crops. the district and indulged in sanguine crop estimates; 
‘Satya Shodhak (135),15th and revenue officers must also have submitted ve 
a rt optimistic reports on the subject and will perhaps doso 
a still. But we deeply regret to state that the actual crop outturn belies all these far 
ea too favourable estimates. It is doubtful whether there was even an eight annas 
yield on the average. We hear complaints from every quarter as to the almost 
oe ~general. failure of the rice crop, and it will go very hard with many cultivators 
ee -46 meet the demand of the sarkar or of the superior landholder. There are 
Bee. ) cases, it is said, of crops not having been reaped at all, but. left to rot in the field 
im ‘consequence of the very meagre yield expected. As the rice crop is the 
me main staple crop of the district, its failure has naturally spread anxiety and 
a gloom on every side and, to aggravate the situation, there has come the blight 
"+ +~~ + caused by locusts. These pests have completely damaged the varkas crops and even 
- +  ~ destroyed the growing grass. In spite of a bountiful rainfall, the actual situa- 


ier dorthus anything but satisfactory. Unseasonable showers towards the end of 
© ‘the monsoon spoilt the standing crops and the ravages of locusts completed the 
“—___tale’of the rayats’ misfortunes. It is to be hoped that the local authorities will 
take’ th eperenites of the rayats into their consideration. 


~The eset arrangements in connection with the postal deliveries at 
Be et Sbolapur are not at all satisfactory and leave con- 
a hag + ndaire siderable ground for popular complaint. ‘The mail 
of letters gt Sholépur and _ train arrives at Sholapur at abort 8 a.m.,-but the 
ime suggestions af the, letters are not delivered in the town before 12 noon. 
.' potithorit ce inthe ~ The letters are brought by delivery peons from the 
re eee al Post Office ;which is at a distance of some 

st ~~ ghiles. from the town. It would be more convenient 
fonges for Carrying letters from the General Post Office to the town of 
‘Or, better still, tc ll » General Post Office in the heart of the 
ad of in the cantonmen as at present. If this latter course cannot 
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be adopted, the Branch Office in the town may be entrusted with the work of 
sorting and delivering letters. It is not at all desirable that there should be 
any unnecessary delay in the delivery of letters in atown like Shol4pur, We, 
therefore, hope that the postal authorities will take the above suggestions into 
consideration and remove a legitimate grievance of the Sholépur public. 


26. The introduction of the picture post card has proved a veritable boon 

to the public, but we regret to observe that the card 

Sale of obscene picture is being employed by some people to pander to vulgar 
a wi Vartude (7) igi, 224 immoral tastes. Picture post cards on which are 
— depicted half-nude figures of women and other obs- 
cenities command at present an extensive sale in Bom- 

bay. Such sale being injurious to public morals, it behoves the Police Com- 


missioner to promptly put a stop to it. 


27. Native cooks are not to be employed henceforth in regimental 
messes in India, for the British soldier is offended at 
Native cooks in regimental their uncleanly habits and fancies that they are in- 
war pe ME efficient even as cooks. The British soldier will, in 
atser-t-Hind (24), 15th f age ay . , 
ip. uture, be paid six annas extra per day for cooking his 
own food and a school is to be started at Wanowri to 
initiate him into the mysteries of the culinary art. Jn the hot season, of 
course, he does not care to engage in culinary operations and the native 
cook will have to make his appearance afresh in the messes as an inevitable 
evil. So far well and good. But it is necessary to remember that the new 
arrangement will increase the cost of the maintenance of each European 
regiment in India and thus add a fresh burden to the already overgrown 
military expenditure of the country. But who cares for such wanton waste 
of the .poor Indian rayats’ money? Government act as if there was an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth in the country, while the natives are too meek 
and helpless to protest against such extravagant expenditure. 


28. “No less than three Mukhtyarkars have been dismissed the service 
within the last few months on charges of corruption, 

Alleged corruption among Andit may not be altogether unknown that such 
en age ce Nov, Of these officials as are given to tipping make quite 
Eng cols, ’ a harvest over remissions, which are given twice 
a year almost regularly. When, however, the water- 

supply in the Indus fails universally, as it did last year, there comes 
a windfall for all lower officials. True, the Assistant Collector and even 
the Collector inspect a small percentage of the recommendations of the 
Mukhtyarkars, but this cannot be done in the majority of cases while 
the crops are standing. Therefore they cannot judge of: the extent of damage. 
This must be all the more so where the damage is done by locusts, cater- 
pillars and the like. For stocks left after harvest can hardly leave any vestige 
of the harm done to the crops. Practically, therefore, the Mutkhtyarkars must 
have matters all their own way in regard to their recommendations for 
remissions. This state of affairs cannot at all be considered satisfactory, 
some at least of the Mukbhtyarkars must succumb to the temptation.......... 
What is then the remedy to stop this nefarious practice and to keep the 
officials out of temptation’s way ? We think so long as remissions are to be 
given and so long as Mukhtyarkars have to recommend the same, things must go 
on as at present. Why not do away with the so-called remission system alto- 
gether ?......... Originally the land tenure of Sind was known as the ‘ Batai’ 
system. The British Government changed this system into asystem of cash pay- 
ments and at the time of the survey settlement different rates were fixed 
for every survey number for different kinds of crops. To this objections 
were raised, chiefly because the system made no distinction between good 
and bad seasons. And, to appease the landlords, the remission system was intro- 
duced by which the State remitted the assessment on such fields as did not 
yield a good crop. ‘his system, however, as experience has shown, is fraught 
with peculiar evils and leaves the landlords at the mercy of officials, some 
of whom have been found to be peccant, Should we not then revert to the 


old system of Batai, or if that be out of the question, should not tne land tax be 
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deed by the avdrage remissions of, say, the last 20 years? This question 

we Gommend: to the consideration of the Commissioner in Sind and of those who 

have th Sapna of the peasantry at heart, The system we advocate has much 

to recommend itself. We feel that the zamindars ought to prefer it to being 

at the mercy of the officials: The greatest effect, however, which it would have 

‘would: be to strike at the very root of the enormous influence which subordinate 
Officials exercise over land-owners.” 


.. 29. A Shikérpur correspondent of the Hyderabad Journai writes in the 
om course of an open letter to the Commissioner in Sind as 
RUlismy owe ge in public follows:—‘ Permit me to advise you a little and 
see Ran pay pardon my presumption: nothing but a feeling that 
Wate cerns 402s you stand iapreenely in need of such advice impels me 
| to offer it to you.. Your negative character as a peace- 

maker had assured the public of Sind before your arrival in the province that 
: ou would be the best personage to establish harmony and good feeling 
etween man and man, race and race. But your actions have belied the fond 
éxpectations of the Sindhis. Mr. H. E. M. James sowed the seed of 
edilection for one race, the Muhammadans over Hindus, and materially 
advanced the prospects of the former ; so far so good.......... He encouraged the 
Muhammadans to acquire education and provided means for their intellectual 
advancement, But never for once did he omit to shew his due appreciation of true 
and recognized merit. Mr. Giles, a mediocrity succeeded him but his regime was un- 
éventful, and may safely be ignored, and yours has supervened, which would remain 
ever inscribed on the pages of the History of Sind as the ‘ period of the darkest age.’ 

_ Your regime would be notorious by that fostering of discontent in the minds of the 
~ best and the most loyal portion of the British subjects ; it would be noted for a dis- 
gusting’ unequal treatment of one section of the population over another. Your 
ommissionership has opened a new era wherein a premium, and a very heavy 
one too, is laid upon race rather than upon merit. You have contravened 
during your regime Lord Curzon’s proverbial advice to the Muhammdans 
of Karachi to ascend by their energy the ladder of official advancement, 
ae A summary of your official life in Sind would be eventful enough. You are 
a known to have Hindu servants, Hindu attendants, and the fame of pro-Hindu 
mee ‘proclivities accompanied your advent here; two years have rolled by, and 
your actions now indicate a revulsion which is painful by its intensity and 
which is regrettable by its excess. Turn ‘up the records of your office; 


., and did you ever hear of a Police Inspector transformed into a Magistrate 
a without any special merit or training? His race came to his aid, he needed 
ee encouragement because he was low in the line and drew only Rs. 125. Is it 


a fact. that your regime has for the first time recorded the elevation of a mere 
-registration clerk to the office of a full-fledged Mukhtyarkar? Why, because 
“he was>.only a cantonment clerk first and then by a freak of fortune became a 

registration clerk......... Instances can be multiplied to illustrate the policy you 

have been pursuing ; merit is no consideration and seniority is of no avail in your 
estimation. ace alone forms the first item in your programme......... And 
| have you, Sir, foreseen the possible results in your present policy? The 
~~ Hindu. comes: of a God-fearing, loyal and quiet race. But he is intelligent 
amd sharp-witted all the same. He sees through your narrow policy. Let 
ws peep into another corner of your administration. Why should there be 

- wmegual treatment in the corruption cases of Hindu and Muhammadan 
fukhtyarkars? Ifa Hindu be merely suspected, he is dismissed on inferences 

‘nd conjectures, but a Mussalman, who is proved to be of such tendencies, is 

- only degraded toa head Munshi’s post........... The Collectors sail with the 

»  -—-:~+S'Wind and imitate you. They trample the Hindu under foot, ignore his rights 
~ __ and fill public offices with Muhammadans alone.”’ 
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and justice, but regret to find that those who are entrusted with the admini- 
stration of these laws often defeat the end thereof by reason of their religious 
animosity, selfishness and covetousness, and thus render the people un- 
happy and discontented. Itis, therefore, all the more necessary that Gov- 
ernment, in the interests of their own stability, should take measures to 
remove the cause of this discontent. No doubt Government, as arule, are 
not slow in meting out condign punishment to the bribe-taker. But here in 
Sind we find corruption reigning supreme and the evil growing day by day. 
And why? SBecause the administration is monopolised by only one com- 
munity whose members deem it a religious obligation to help each other 


rightly or wrongly. However wide awake a European official may be, his 


assistants are too shrewd for him, and we do not see how the evil can be put 
down if the present state of things continues. If Government are really 
solicitous about the welfare of the people and anxious to see corruption put an 
end to, they should select men from different communities to fill public offices. 
Take, for example, a Collectorate in which all the employés from the Daftardar 
down to the Mukhtiarkars, Munshis and Tapedars are all of one community. 
Is it possible for the Collector to know of the misdeeds of any of his sub- 
ordinates? .......... They will do as they like. But if the appointments are 


equally divided among several communities, there will be no room for corrup- 
tion.” 


Legislation. 


31. ‘It will be some time before we learn the precise representations that 
oe _ Sir William Wedderburn and others have made 
ire of Indi jar oe against the Bill to amend the Official Secrets Act. 
Nov. ae The Secretary of State is not likely to consider the Bill 
to be of such a dangerous character as to advise its total 
abandonment. We should, however, like Lord Curzon’s Government to soften 
it down a little in its application to civil matters. We have already objected 
that it would be a harsh measure to make all offences under the Act, though 
they may relate to civil affairs, cognizable ; and, secondly, that it would be a 
very severe law which authorized the punishment of a person for merely entering 
an office without lawful permission, as the Bill probably unintentionally does. 
We suggested the addition of a qualifying clause like ‘without reasonable 
cause,’ not because the law is likely tc be put into execution against innocent 
persons, but because it should be reasonable in itself,”’ 


32. ‘The question of agricultural banks is indeed an old one—as old as 
that of agricultural indebtedness, with its tendency 
ST Banks Bill. to become intensified with each famine and each in- 
riental Revsew (10), 18th : ; aig 
mea stalment of the systematic policy of periodic en- 
| hancement of the land reyenue,......... The State in 
India is the all-powerful landlord, deriving from land a third of its total 
revenue; it is therefore its clear duty to judiciously help those on whose 
resources it draws so largely and so freely. But the demands for regular 
State agencies for positive monetary help from the State landlord to the 
rayat have as yet remained unheeded because British political ecogomy has laid 
it down, as one of its cardinal tenets, that economic rent forms no part of the 
cost of production of agricultural produce, and that the State should have 
nothing to do with the industrial and economic arrangements of labour and 
capital as between themselves. The utmost that the State would do was to 
sanction a comparatively small sum for what are known as takavi advances, 
which have practically failed on account of the narrow limits and the 
cumbrous procedure laid down for their distribution. Strenuous endeavours 
were made to induce the State to go further, notably in Poona, where, thanks 
to the active initiation and co-operation of Sir William Wedderburn, a 
complete scheme was drawn up for an agricultural bank on the principle of 
co-operation between the State and such sowkars as may be philanthropic enough 


to be content with small but sure returns un loans to the agricultural poor. . 


The Bombay Government, as well'as the Supreme Government, supported the 
scheme, but the Secretary of State, true to the rigid doctrines of latssez faire, 
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‘ ani tly shelved it; and, for years the — remained, for all practical 
-" wmeposes, deat.’ We doubt very much. if the pleadings of Mr. Nicholson or 
aperuex would have fallen on any but deaf ears had not a Viceroy of 
strencth of character and originality of Lord Curzon come to take a decided 
on the question and overcome the scruples of the Home Government.  ‘'l'o 
a we owe tlie present Bill, and even the most ardent and pro-forward Congress- 
‘walla will ungrudgingly give him credit for the epoch-making forward step taken 

for providing active State help to the poor, not only in villages, but also in towns. 
So far as tte main principle is concerned, India, of course, welcome the Bill 
heartily. But there are certain very important questions of detail in regard to 
which the provisions of the Bill, as presented to the Council, shall have, we are 
afraid, to be very considerably modified if it is to attain the objects aimed at to 
any appreciable extent, In the first place, the Bill limits the amount of State help 
to each bank to Rs..2,000 only. Several banks indeed would require less, but 
some, especially those in the towns, may require more, and we should very much 
like the margin to be extended in a more liberal spirit........... Another very 
unsatisfactory feature of the Bill is that it follows too closely the lines of the 

Continental credit societies, where the benefits are confined only to those who co- 

operate in founding the banks, There the principle is to supplant the professional 
money-lender by the cumulative strength of those who have money saved, 
but also require loans at times. With them, therefore, the restriction’ 
to lend money to members only works no harm. In India, however, it is 
he who has no money who stands pre-eminently in need oi help. The Bill 
rovides that the banks should lend only to those who are shareholders. 
hat of those who have no savings toinvest in the banks? It is these 

| who form the overwhelming majority of our poor agriculturists and stand 

- emost in need of loans. If these are not effectively reached, if these are 

left to the tender mercies of the sowkar, the problem of agricultural] in- 
ee debtedness will practically remain almost where it is........... The Bill seems | 
> to. fight shv of the sowkar. It imposes unlimited liability on the rural 
a, banks it creates. Now, those who have got large personal estates will never 
be willing to subscribe their capital to these banks,if they have to take 
the risk of losing their other capital in case of the failure of the banks. Thus, 
the principle of unlimited liability means that it will effectively shut out. 
contributions: from those who have money and who can, therefore, easily ensure 
the success of the new scheme by effectively meeting its monetary require- 
_ ments,. Weare glad that the urban banks are to be based on the limited 
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| ~~ fiability principle. What harm would there be if the same principle be 
Bes. extended tothe rural banks? With the direct control of the State, there are 


guarantees enough for prudential management. Nor is the State help so great 
as to dispense with the aid of the professional money-lender. What we have to 
oe, voter his proneness to charge exorbitant interest, not his capital. The 
~ Gommission on whose report this Bill is framed showed a better appreciation 
‘ ofithe situation when they recommended that special concessions should be 
’ given to such sowkars as would promise tocharge not more than 9 per cent. 
-.-~——sqGmterest. We trust Lord Curzon will see the necessity of so modifying the 
_  Billeas to. effectively secure the help of the sowkurs. We may not like 
— them,:but let us utilize their capital. If we wantonly throw it away we 
_, shall not find enough élsewhere.” 
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#8 Koen * 0 14), 1%th Noy.; bringing forth. a ‘puny mouse, As Government 
igaum Samdchér, (95), are known to blame the Indian rayat for his reckless 
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succeed in starting a few banks here and there, but these cannot be expected 


to thrive and multiply so long as the rayat is steeped over head and ears in debt 
and Government are not prepared to advance money to him on easy terms ina 
more liberal spirit. Is if not an essential condition of the prosperity of such 
concerns that the spirit of corporate action should be alive in villages? Do not 
Government themselves deplore the want of such spirit in the reply recently 
given by them to Mr. Malabari. They admit in that reply that the spirit of joint 
action, which kept alive the old village panchayats, is now extinct and thata 
revival of such panchayats is hopeless. If Government are not sanguine about 
villagers being able to manage the pasturage grounds of their villages, how do 
they expect them to start and manage co-operative credit societies ? Sir Denzil 
{bbetson is himself sceptical about the success of the experiment, and _ still 
Government are not willing to help the rayat, but ask him to help himself. 
They think the savkars are usurious and cannot, therefore, be allowed to start 
agricultural banks. The rayats are powerless to start them. The proposed. 
banks are, therefore, foredcomed to failure. ‘The real salvation of the Indian 
rayat lies in stimulating indigenous industries, and it is a sheer delusion to hope 
that the lot of the agriculturists will be improved when the Bill becomes law, as 
it is sure to do, in spite of what the public think about it. [In the course of a 
lengthy article on the same subject the Belgaum Samachar writes :—We approve 
of the principles on which the measure is based. But atthe same time we are 
afraid that the utter impecuniosity of Indian rayats and artisans will seriously 
stand in the way of the establishment of co-operative credit societies contem- 
plated in the Bill. ] 


34, Commenting on the Ancient Monuments Biil, a correspondent of the 
Jain writes :—Section 7 of the Bill invests the Col- 
lector with certain powers to proceed against any 
person who may act in contravention of the terms of the 
agreement into which he may have entered under section 5, but it fails to take 
similar precautions regarding cases in which the Collector may not fulfil the 
terms of such agreement, Sub-section 4 of section 7 is open to objection, 
inasmuch as it gives finality to the Commissioner’s decision in an appeal against 
the Collector’s order. We do not think a case has been made out for treating an 
agreement under the Act diiferently from an ordinary contract, and we do not 
therefore approve of the procedure suggested in section 7 for enforcing obedience 
to the terms of such agreement instead of seeking relief by resorting to 
a Civil Court. Some of the provisions of section 11 are objectionable. It is 
not equitable that the archeological, artistic or historical merits of a monument 
should not be taken into account in assessing its value. ‘The word ‘ periodically ’ 
used in sub-section (a), section 4, 1s ambiguous, and we would suggest that it 
should be omitted altogether. Under sub-section 5 of section 20 moveable objects 
of antiquity, which the owner uses for the purpose of religious observances or 
desires to retain for himself on personal or private grounds, are exempted from 
compulsory acquisition by Government. We would suggest the desirability of 
making similar exemptions in the case of ancient monuments, Non-interference 
in the religious and private pursuits of the peopleis the main plank in the 


Ancient Monuments Bill. 
Jain (64), 15th Nov. 


platform of British policy in India, and it appears to us alike necessary and 


expedient that this principle of neutrality should not be departed from in any 
of the provisions of the Bill, | ) 


35. ‘In order to secure the closest possible co-operation between the - 


University and the College authorities the measure 
The Indian Universities provides that one-half of the elected members of the 


Bill. : Syndicate shall be heads of or professors in affiliated 
2 5 ) ae , , a P na iate 
sata (19), — wis institutions. The Commission had recommended a 


statutory majority of teachers as such in the Syndicate, 
but the Honourable Mr. Justice Guru Dass Banerji had disapproved of this 


proposal in his minute of dissent. ‘There was strong public criticism on this - 


point, and the Bill seems to have made a concession in this matter. The 
Honourable Mr. Raleigh admitted the desirability of mcluding in the Syndicate 
‘business men,’ who are able to devote a portion of their time to the affairs 
of the University. Wedonot think it fair that men of academic standing 
and experience who are outside the circle of professors should be described 
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w system of cheok and control by Government, referred to the case of 
jolleges attached to English Universities, But he failed to make due allowance 
ae _ for the varying circumstances of the two countries. In England, the interests 
a | of the rulers and the ruled are identical, and no administration can 
a venture to do anything that is opposed to public opinion. No doubt, 
ae coulegiate institutions in England are subject to a certain amount of control, but 
ae controlling authorities are themselves amenable in their turn to the effective 
a control of enlightened popular opinion. This necessary and beneficial check 
Bei on arbitrary action is wholly wanting in this country, and past experience does 
not show that Government are above arbitrary and even high-handed action. 
Hence itis that the Indian public are reluctant to vest by statute absolute 
powers of control in government in regard to every educational matter. Sir 
zil Lbbetson is, of course, at liberty to declare that Government is the only 
agency to adapt the educational system to the lessons gained from widening 
experience and increasing knowledge, But this is contrary to the experience 
ined in this Presidency. Government with their conservatism and lack 
of adequate sympathy and knowledge have blundered whenever they have 
interfered with the decisions of the Senate of the Bombay University. Sir 
Richard Temple’s high-handed interference in the affairs of the University is 
deplored by many even to this day. Lord Reay’s well-meaning intervention 
roved equally unfortunate. The interference with the decisions of the Senate 
Lord Sandhurst’s government was positively ill advised, if not mischievous. 
, as contended by the Honourable Mr. Raleigh, no corporate body can 
a admit that its constitution needs improvement, it is equally true that no Gov- 
a ernment or no representative of any Government will be inclined to concede 
a that governmental bodies are always unwilling to admit their incapacity or 
fallibility in many matters.”’ 


Education. 


36. A Committee has been appointed for the revision of the existing 
: series of Marathi and Gujarati text books used in 


oe ct sete r Fg wre of primary schools, but neither this Committee nor the 
eet (114), 17th Nov. | Educational Department have taken the public into 


their confidence as to the lines on which the work of 

_yevision will proceed. The only thing that is known to the public is that the 
sxxt beoks will be revised in accordance with the suggestions made by the secret 
Educational Conference which met at Simla. But the resolutions passed by the 
- Conference are not known to any beyond a select few, who enjoy the confidence 
f the Director of Public Instruction, and it is hardly likely that these men will 
have the courage to offer independent advice to that officer on the subject. In 
ier words, the resolutions of the secret Educational Conference will be 
ees licity carried out. And, if we are to judge of the nature of these resolu- 
_, tions ffom our knowledge of other educational reforms, which have preceded 
the appointment of the Text Books Committee, there is reason to believe that 
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29 
trample upon public rights and to pollute the very springs of public instraction. 
We know that Government, too, are entitled to have a voice in the matter, but 
at the same time the right of the people should not be ignored. We cannot 
allow Government to have things managed in theirown way. Surely after 
receiving the boon of English education for sixty or seventy years past, 
we cannot be deemed such utter fools as not to be qualified to give an 
opinion upon the lineson which the existing text books should be revised. 
We therefore request Government to send the revised series to some non- 
official educated gentlemen for opinion before finally approving the same. 
If they are not prepared to adopt this suggestion, they should at least leave full 
liberty to the managers of Government and private schools in the matter of 
selecting any text books.they like for purpose of instruction in their schools. 
The subject may appear trivial in the eyes of some, but it has to be remembered 
that primary education is the very basis of all future iostruction. In England 
the subject would never have been allowed to be discussed i camera. Why 
should it then be secretly discussed in India? Ifa non-official member of the 
Legislative Council were to interpellate Government on the subject and elicit 
their views for the information of the public, he would thereby be rendering a 
distinct service to the public. 


37. A mere translation into the vernacular of text books prepared in the 
Cntimimin te first instance by Mr. Covernton cannot teach the langu- 
19sh Movs: Mans bale. > age half so well as extracts from standard vernacular 
3 authors, What about the indigenous poetical literature? 


Are not selections to be inserted from the works of Premanand, Samal, ‘Cukaram. 


and Moropant? We do not approve of text books being prepared on 
a stereotyped model. There will be a certain portion which may with 
propriety be common to all the text books, viz., the scientific, and a part of 
the historical matter, and the information relating to foreign countries. But 
each province has its special requirements and characteristics. Who can teach 
Gujarati prose half so well as Narmad or Marathi as Vishnu Sbastri Chiplunkar ? 
Will the Dakshni readers be interested in Karan Ghela, Sidhraj, Vanraj 
Chowda and Hemacharya half as much as in Shivaji, Bajirao I, Tukaram, 
Dnaneshwar and Ramdas? We trust these points will be borne in mind by the 
Text Books Committee.”’ 


38. ‘‘ While writing on the subject of tbe revision of Sindhi text books 
ihe Nias ey we suggested that Diwan Kauramal should be en- 
18th Nov. ’ trusted with the work. It seems an offer was made 
| to him, but he declined it, as the remuneration of 
Rs. 50 a month was considered by him to be too meagre. '‘l'o ask an 
officer of Diwan Kauramal’s standing to.accept such a petty sum for full time 
work is little short of an insult. He should have been offered at least Rs. 300 
per mensem in addition to the pension he draws, If it be not too late, we 
would suggest that his services should be requisitioned even now, as the officer 
at present appointed cannot lay claim to much experience in the kind of work 
which has been entrusted to him.”’ 


389. Ramyji Harriharam, a Hindu youth, was a candidate for the Matri- 
eee wea % culation Examination this year at the Bombay Centre. 
fatal resaite of an examines While writing one of his papers in the mandap near the 
in the University mandap, Wodehouse Bridge, he suddenly fainted and was 
Bombay. removed to the Gokuldas Tefpal Hospital, where he 
San) Vartaman (77), 16th died the next day. It was certified that his: death 
a sas) oa eee resulted from sunstroke. This sad fatality should 
ig s awake the University authorities to the necessity of 
looking after the comforts of candidates for University Examinations. The 
mandap in which the Matriculation Examination is conducted is a rude 
structure made of coarse canvas cloth. It is badly ventilated’ and exposed 
to the blaze of the sun so that during the middle of the day the heat in the mandap 
is well-nigh unbearable. The University authorities would, we think be 
well-advised in building a permanent hall for conducting examinations. The 
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4are much more. than business men, Many of 
walif ide important academic or educational ques- 
pssors. Besides, their services outside the sphere of strictly 
are simply indispensable to the official Syndics elected from 
l element. The Peapurshie Mr. Raleigh, in defending the 
3 check and control by Government, referred to the case of 
achec to English Universities, But he failed to make due allowance 
e Vi ‘circumstances of the two countries. In England, the interests 
a and the ruled are identical, and no administration can 
yee to “- anything that is opposed to public opinion. No doubt, 
> ——Ssé@pollegiate institutions in England are subject to a certain amount of control, but 
eo : the controlling authorities are themselves amenable in their turn to the effective 
ae control of enlightened popular opinion. This necessary and beneficial check 
>... on arbitrary action is wholly wanting in this country, and past experience does 
ae show that Government are above arbitrary and even high-handed action. 
nce itis that the Indian public are reluctant to vest by statute absolute 
ers of control in government in regard to every educational matter. Sir 
nail Ibbetson is, of course, at liberty to declare that Government is tlhe only 
a agency to adapt the educational system to the lessons gained from widening 
— experience and increasing knowledge. But this is contrary to the experience 
co ed in this Presidency. Government with their conservatism and lack 
of adequate super and knowledge have blundered whenever they have 
in with decisions of the Senate of the Bombay University. Sir 
Richard Temple’s high-handed interference in the affairs of the University is 
: pes ap by many even to this day. Lord Reay’s well-meaning intervention 
equally unfortunate. The interference with the decisions of the Senate 
& ea andhurst’s government was positively ill advised, if not mischievous. 
, as contended by “the Honourable Mr. Raleigh, no corporate body can 
admit that its constitution needs improvement, it is equally true that no Gov- 
‘ernment or no representative of any Government will be inclined to concede 
that governmental bodies are always unwilling to admit their incapacity or 
- fallipility 1 in many mat 


Education. 


36. A Committee has been appointed for the revision of the existing 
en SS series Of Marathi and Gujarati text books used in 
| Sagem broom a. ee a of pemety ry schools, but neither this Committee nor the 
—: .  * Kesars (114), 17th Nov. ducational Department have taken the public into 
ey ee their confidence as. to the lines on which the work of 
vision will pro The only thing that is known to the public is that the 
sxt books will be revised in accordance with the suggestions made by the secret 
Conference which met at Simla. But the resolutions passed by the 
are not known to any beyond a select few, who enjoy the confidence 
rector of Public Instruction, and.it is hardly likely that these men will 
we to offer independent advice to that officer on the subject. In 
e resolutions of the secret Educational Conference will be 
r carried out. And, if we are to judge of the nature of these resolu- 
aoa mnowledge of other educational reforms, which have preceded 
ay odel tment of the Text Books Committee, there is reason to believe that 

© of an ex ary character. Lord Curzon has consented to stay on in 
ng out educational reforms, but unfortunately for us Gov- 
g to + se educated native opinion upon the desirability of 
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trample upon public rights and to pollute the very springs of public instraction. 

We know that Government, too, are entitled to have a voice in the matter, but 

at the same time the right of the people should not be ignored. We cannot 

allow Government to have things managed in theirown way. Surely after 

receiving the boon of English education for sixty or seventy years past, 
we cannot be deemed such utter fools as not to be qualified to give an 

opinion upon the lineson which the existing text books should be revised. 

We therefore request Government to send the revised series to some non- 

official educated gentlemen for opinion before finally approving the same. . | 
If they are not prepared to adopt this suggestion, they should at least leave full : a 
liberty to the managers of Government and private schools in the matter of 4 
selecting any text books.they like for purpose of instruction in their schools. 
The subject may appear trivial in the eyes of some, but it has to be remembered. 
that primary education is the very basis of all future instruction. In England 
the subject would never have been allowed to be discussed im camera. Why 
should it then be secretly discussed in India? Ifa non-official member of the 
Legislative Council were to interpellate Government on the subject and elicit 
their views for the information of the public, he would thereby be rendering a 
distinct service to the public. 
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387. A mere translation into the vernacular of text books prepared in the 
first instance by Mr. Covernton cannot teach the langu- 
age half so well as extracts from standard vernacular 
authors, What about the indigenous poetical literature? | 
Are not selections to be inserted from the works of Premanand, Samal, ‘’ukaram. | 
and Moropant? We do not approve of text books being prepared on ia 
a stereotyped model. There will be a certain portion which may with | 
propriety be common to all the text books, viz., the scientific, and a part of | 
the historical matter, and the information relating to foreign countries, But i 
each province has its special requirements and characteristics. Who can teach 1% 
Gujarati prose half so well as Narmad or Marathi as Vishnu Sbastri Chiplunkar ? 
Will the Dakshni readers be interested in Karan Ghela, Sidhraj, Vanraj 
Chowda and Hemacharya half as much as in Shivaji, Bajirao I, Tukaram, } q 
Dnaneshwar and Ramdas? We trust these points will be borne in mind by the BY 
Text Books Committee.”’ : | 


38. ‘* While writing on the subject of tbe revision of Sindhi text books 
ideas ied ian we suggested that Diwan Kauramal should be en- 
18th Nov. | ’ trusted with the work. It seems an offer was made 
: to him, but he declined it, as the remuneration of 
Rs. 50 a month was considered by him to be too meagre. '‘I'o ask an 
officer of Diwan Kauramal’s standing to accept such a petty sum for full time 
work is little short of an insult. He should have been offered at least Rs. 300 
per mensem in addition to the pension he draws, If it be not too late, we 
would suggest that his services should be requisitioned even now, as the officer 
at present appointed cannot lay claim to much experience in the kind of work 
which has been entrusted to him.” 


Coronation Advertiser (17), 
19th Nov,, ing. cols. 


389. Ramyi Harriharam, a Hindu youth, was a candidate for the Matri- 
aye aii culation Examination this year, at the Bombay Centre. 
Pe goose, op ges examing, While writing one of his papers in the mandap near the : 
in the University mandap, Wodehouse Bridge, he suddenly fainted and was a 
Bombay. removed to the Gokuldas Tefpal Hospital, where he 5 
Sanj Vartaman (77), 16th died the next day. It was certified that his: death 
at (28), 18th Now. e”--Tesulted from sunstroke. This sad fatality should 
shia awake the University authorities to the necessity of 
looking after the comforts of candidates for University Examinations. The 
mandap in which the Matriculation Examination is conducted is a rude 
structure made of coarse canvas cloth. It is badly ventilated’ and exposed 
to the blaze of the sun so that during the middle of the day the heat in the mandap 
is well-nigh unbearable. The University authorities would, we think be 
well-advised in building a permanent hall for conducting examinations. The 
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a . os 2 ‘ 1 for the purpose can be raised partly by public subscriptions po partly 
a a g contributions from affiliated % schools. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed and 
Mombey papers of the week make qatae comments, | 


Municipalities. 


40, We do not approve . the draft address proposed to be ngs by 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation to Lord Laming- 
Haat a Bomber ton on his paival’ te Bombay next month, The 
unicipal Diicpoeation to document does not reflect credit upon the good sense 
Lord ‘Lamington. of our civic fathers. It would be a misnomer to call 
og JamverJamaed (23), 17th it an address of welcome, for'it is nothing more than 
or a stale category of complaints and grievances ona 
variety of subjects, It is steurd to expect a newly-arrived Governor to express 
opinions off-hand on vexed and controversial questions such as over-crowding 
in the city, apportionment of plague expenditure between Government and the 
Corporation, &c. Lord Lamington’s acquaintance with these questions must 
necessarily be imperfect and superficial and he cannot be expected to deal with 
them satisfactorily in his reply to the address. 


4). “It-was but to be expected that the Poona Municipality would consider 
The Pocus Manicipalit it necessary to take notice of the statements that 
Mahrétta (9), 15th No, | 28d appeared in the Press about certain adverse 
ee remarks reported to have been made by the Collector 
ae ‘of Poona on the latest Administration Report of that body. The question was 
i | taken up ‘at the general meeting of the Municipality held on Friday last, 


= ‘at the instance of Mr. R. D. Nagarkar, an old member of the Municipality, 
a ‘who, having had unpleasant experience of an old parallel to the present 
a ‘situation, was naturally the first to press the question earnestly on the 


eo. attention of his cdlliigun. The Municipality might perhaps have treated 
aes | the matter with indifference so long as it was not actually called upon to 
‘i e any’ explanation in the matter. For it sometimes happens that a 
oe Collector’s adverse remarks upon the working of a iocal body are not seriously 
ee ‘taken by the higher authorities if they appear to be based on reckless assump- 


tions and not fully borne out by the proof adduced, if any, and consequently 

the local body concerned in such a case is not put on its defenceat all. But the 

: oota Municipality having had much trouble on a former occasion to convince 
Si Government that the then Collector was totally wrong and misguided in 
— finding fault with the Municipal Administration, Mr. N agarkar had no 


difficulty in inducing his colleagues to take up the question in a serious spirit 
‘and to ascertain the truth of the newspaper reports by authorising the Pre- 

~“gident'to write to the Collector a letter of inquiry. The future action of the 
a Municipality would necessarily depend upon the result of this inquiry.” 


4:2. “The operations of the City lmprovement Trust have placed that body 
ee. ibis Sidaibny ity Ixaprove- in an awkward predicament and the displaced 
eae tal 2p “ment Trost 2 and the question population in a miserable plight. The Board as well 
Be as Government with their infinite solicitude for the 
oe ar : ° a ®), 15th Nov poor turned a deaf ear to all timely protests and well- - 
1 a sa : * meant criticism: from persons and bodies, whose co- 
| RA on ec operation Mr. Lely and others‘are always ‘profoundly 
or sin their public .writings and speeches to secure. Would any public 
org y in nd have ventured todo what the City Improvement Trust has 
Rs done? = Th ewho raise such uestions are obstructionists. That is asa matter 
i... “of course, isk of such an imputation, the Corporation has 
pos appo nted od. bs cat mmittee to make a comprehensive report on the question of. the 
ousing of the po i Seed, if necessary, to draft a representation to the Improve- 
ent Trust ad ( he i. sama a in consultation with the Commissioner, The 
ing near, and yet the City Improvement Trust is at its 
cope with the.4 lifficulties.created by itself and Govern- 
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31 
Native States. 


43, Lord Curzon’s public utterances, especially those delivered in the 
| capitals of Native States as post-prandial orations, al- 
Comments on Lord Curzon’s ways afford very interesting reading. In the last week 
ee pa “eos Nabha, we were almost flooded with the effusions of Viceregal 
Kesari (114), 17h Nov. oratory at Patiala, Nabha and Jhind. At the first 
named town, His Excellency unveiled a statue of the 
late Queen Empress and paid a tribute of eulogy to the virtues of Her late 
Majesty and also to the uninterrupted loyalty of the Patiala Chiefs to the British 
Crown extending over a period of one century. At Nabha the Viceroy took 
his audience into confidence as to the two reasons which had induced him to 
continue his stay in India. Firstly, His Excellency wished to carry out educa- 
tional reform; and secondly, he wanted to strengthen the bonds of relationship 
subsisting between the Native Chiefs and the British Government. As regards 
the nature of the first, the Universities Bill will; we think, give us a pretty fair 
idea. As regards the Viceroy’s policy towards Native States, we may also form 
some idea from certain features of bis regime, e.g., the pressure brought to. bear 
upon Native Chiefs for visiting Delhi at the time of the Coronation Durbar, &e. 
If these, then, be the only reasons which induced Lord Curzon to remain a little 
longer among us, then we may say without hesitation that the sooner he departs 
to his native Jand the better. AtJhind Lord Curzon waxed eloquent over the 
subject of elevating the status of the Khalsa College for Sikhs at Lahore and 
earnestly exhorted his audience to send their boys for education to that seat of 
learning and thereby to lay the foundation of the future greatness of the Sikh 
community. The advice is no doubt excellent, but unfortunately the fact that 
the highest goal of ambition to which a brave and loyal community like the 
Sikhs can aspire at present is the post of a Subedar- Major in the native armv seems 
to have escaped His Excellency’s attention ; or does His Lordship really approve 
of this limit to the ambition of the Sikhs? From Jhind, Lord Curzon went to 
Bhavalpur where he installed the young Nawab upon the masnad of his ances- 
tors and discoursed at large upon the relations which bind native potentates to the 
British Government. The tenour of his speech seems to be that tiie obligations 
ot the Native Chiefs exceed their rights and that the only limitation upon the 
the paramountcy of the British Government that can be admitted is pure- 
ly voluntary, and that upon these two fundamental principles His Excellency 
would like to base all his decisions on questions relating to Native States. In 
conclusion he gave some advice under five heads to the young Nawab. Toany 
one who. will analyse the five items of which itis made up, it will appear 
that three-fifths of the viceregal exhortation relates to the loyalty and allegiance 
due from the Native Chiefs to the Political Agent, the Government of India and 
his Britannic Majesty King Edward VII. Questions affecting the welfare of the 
sardars and the people residing in Native States must be held to be of 
subordinate importance as compared with the loyalty due from Native Chiefs to 
the British Raj. The Vedokta movement in Kojhapur will bear out this state- 
ment. May weremind Lord Curzon that Just as Native Chiefs have certain 
duties to perform, the local Governments and the Political Agents also owe 
certain duties to the Native Chiefs and that it is the duty of the Government of 
India to see that these duties are properly. discharged. Lord Curzon’s 
pronouncement must be considered to be one-sided, inasmuch as he neglected 
to take note of the duties of Political Agents and of the paramount power. 


44, ‘It was a fine speech which Lord Curzon delivered on 3 occasion of 
ee the installation of the young Nawab of Bhawalpur. 
noe ee M: Toe Curzon, evidently, believes that he can einer 
Jém-e-Jémshed (23), 16th strongly impress on the minds of the Native Chiefs 
Nov., Eng. cols. ; Shri Say4jt gnd Princes the change which time has rendered 
Vijay (30), 19th Nov. necessary in the-conceptions and ideals of duty which 
the Indian feudatories owe to themselves and their subjects. We accordingly 
find a considerable portion of His Excellenvy’s speech devoted to describin 
the position of the Indian feudatories in the Imperial system, and the- obliga- 
tions they owe to themselves, to their people and the paramount power, 
Referring to the first, he has once again emphasised the fact that ‘they have 
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. misleading conception of the relations vabeisting between the Native Princes 


_ the relations of life for integrity of motive, for simplicity of conduct and 


s, - ‘the revival of the Council of the Empire, which Lord Lytton founded in 187 a >” 


ceased to be the architectural adornments of the Imperial edifice, and have 
become the that help to sustain the main roof.’ As regards the last he 
has acknowledged that the difficulties which attend the path of a young Chief 
in maintaining the golden mean between Western influence, and his duty 
to his subjects are man and perplexing......... But these dre difficulties by no 
‘means too formidable for ‘a man of level judgment and self-control’ to over- 
come.” [The Shri Sayéji Vijay makes adverse comments on Lord Curzon’s speech 
at Bhavalpur and observes that His Lordship has given the public a totally 


‘and the paramount power. The paper considers'that the Native States instead 
of being silken strands in the strong cable of the British power are in reality 
being crushed under the heavy roller of British authority. The paper concludes 
by saying that the policy of mistrust and suspicion which Government pursue 


in their dealings with Native Chiefs constitutes a stigma on the prestige of 
British rule in India.} 


45. “Lord Curzon has, from time to time, held before the world’s 
gaze some Indian feudatories, whose character and 

av “Gefen (28), 25th virtues have commended them in his judgment 
: r . for such notice. Among the latest of these is the 

; Raja of Nabha, who, though he never received an 
English education, has proved himself to be a Prince and a man worthy of respect 
anc admiration. .........° We recognize in him, said the Viceroy, ‘a ruler 
devoted to his sovereign, his religion and his people—the three supreme objects 
of attachment for a worthy Prince—and we know that he is conspicuous in all 


* 


Nov., Eng. cols. 


for ardour of conviction. For thirty-two years he has presided over the 
fortunes of the Nabha State and has conducted the administration with 
equal ability and success.’ A compliment like this from Lord Curzon must 
flatter and gratify any Prince; and in his old age, the gallant old ruler of 
the Ndbha State will have the satisfaction of knowing that his administration 
has. won the admiration of one of the greatest of Indian Viceroys......... 

The interest of the speech is, however, by no means confined to the very grace- 
ful compliment His Excellency paid to his host, the Raja, for the Viceroy was 
pleased to take the Indian people a little into his confidence on the occasion 
and to tell them the reason why he has undertaken to stay here longer than his 

ordinary term of office would permit. ‘ My only object, said His Excellency 
‘in eaeeting a offer has been that I may be able to carry through one or two 
projects which 1 have deeply at heart before I finally go. Among these is the 

cause of educational reform, which, as His Highness knows well, is vital to the 

future welfare of the country.........1 hope also, if I stay, to be able to do 
ng more towards cementing those happy relations of mutual confidence 
~and esteem that prevail between the Government of India and the Indian Chiefs.’ 
- Lord Curzon has, indeed, taken too much interest in the question of education 
forany oné of us to suppose that he would consent to leave office before he 
has ‘ved the problem in accordance with his own views by legislation and 
we are, therefore, not surprised that he has put educational reform among the 
jects which have inclined him to stay on. But the other intimation must 

ave come as a surprise to many. What more Lord Curzon proposes to 
do towards cementing those -happy relations of mutual confidence and 
esteem that prevail between the Government of India and the Indian Chiefs 
must bea question on everybody’s lips. Can Lord Curzon be contemplating 
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Si 6 Writing.on this ee - our last i wv vy declared that it was an 

tiga: impudent blasphemy of the Brahman community of 

- as The Vedokta movemeit - Kalhspur to “ite "that if the Maharaja’s tA 

i ee 15th. Noyv.; in the Rajopadhye case were upset there would be 

(40), 18th Nov., . a Brahman rebellion i in Kolhapur, We now proceed 

| ), to show that the attitude of the Brahman community of 

Ba iistedigscioe. orange canuyot even be said to be unreasonable. 

ey had, applied for permissio: " wait in a ‘deputation upon His Bxcellensy 
ames Monteath at Kolhapur.’ The permission was, of course, refused, His 
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Excellency probably deemed it more expedient on the whole to stand by his host 
rather than faithfully discharge his duty asa represeotative of the Paramount 
Power bound by the self-imposed obligation of keeping watch and ward over the 
relations between the Rulers of Native States-and their subjects. But an 
impartial public can be trusted to judge fairly, and the following extracts 
from the petition presented by the Kolhépur Brahmavrinda to His Excel- 
lency will show how eminently reasonable has been their attitude in this 
matter, and also how arbitrary have been the methods adopted by the 
Maharaja :—‘ Your Excellency’s petitioners most humbly submit that the 
grievance they intend to bring before Your Excellency appears to a super- 
ficial observer to be purely of a religious character. . If His Highness were to 
manage to have the rites and ceremonies in his family performed in the 
Vedokta manner, through persons willing to perform them without adopt- 
ing the coercive policy and without trespassing upon the vested rights of 
property, the petitioners would have nothing to complain about. It is by 
the adoption of coercive measures like contiscations, attachments, &c., that 
His Highness seeks to accomplish his object......... . Pressure has _ been 
brought to bear upon the Lrahmans to do what their conscience and religion 
would not sanction. This is clearly interfering with the petitioners’ religious 
rights, which is against the policy of all civilized Governments. ‘he 
petitioners, therefore, respectfully solicit Your Exeellency to advise His High- 
ness to desist from such an extremely ill-advised course. Your Excellency’s 
petitioners respectfully brought to [His Highness’ notice the desirability of a 
thorough investigation of these and other questions. But His ilighness has 
studiously avoided all inquiry intoa matter of such vital importance. His 
Highness is utterly indifferent to popular feeling and sentiment. He has thrown 
the whole weight of his secular authority into the scale of the Vedokta and 
seems determined to push forward this new cause by every possible moans. 
A number of devices have been used to induce Brahmans to acquiesce in, or 
coerce them into agreeing to, the Vedokta. The Inam villages of Shrimant { 
Rajopadhye and of his holiness the Shankaracharya of Shankleshwar Malji at 
have been confiscated. The cash payments or Hakdari of the Gramjoshis are also a 
suspended. Double penalties are imposed upon certain villages held by some 
Brahman Inamdars on pure Dharmadaya tenure. Under the name of double 
penalty, not only the revenue of the village, to which an inamdar is entitled is 
attached, but the Inamdar is compelled to deliver over to the State treasury a 
sum of money equal to the village revenue from his pocket. Anusthans have | 
been abolished and charities to Brahmans withheld........... Your Excellency ij 
will easily discover that such asudden and shocking interference with proprietory | 
rights is clearly the outcome of the new policy inaugurated by His Highness.’ ” 
[‘* With reference to the petition of the Brabmavrinda which we copiously quoted. 
in our last issue, we respectfully ask: the Maharaja, the Political Agent 
and Sir J. Monteath, the Acting Governor, in the name of truth, justice and 
humanity, to say if they have judged before deciding and heard before con- 
demning............. The opposition to the Vedokta is not of recent date as 
the late Mr. Telang has narrated long before the mania*of Vedokta dawned on 
His Highness’ mind. Let Mr. Telang speak for himself. ‘The recently 
published documents contain many allusions to this point. But from those, 
which relate to Shivaji himself, it rather appears, if we read between the lines 
that the claim set up on this behalf to be of the Kshatriya caste, was not uni- 
versally regarded as really and truly tenable, although from considerations of 
policy and expediency it might have been soconsidered. From the biographies of 
Shivaji, by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, and. by Chitragupta, it seams to follow 
that the search for the origin of Shivaji’s family, which resulted in the discovery 
that he belonged to the Sisode clan of Rajputs who reigned in Udyepur, was 
not commenced until after the idea of a formal installation (or Abhisheka) had 
been started,............ in a passage in K. A. Sabhasad’s life it is stated 
that Gagabhatta: was much pleased with the splendid reception given him 
by Shivaji; and it was he who suggested that while a Musalman Padsha sat on 
the throne, and had the Chhatra or umbrella indicative of sovereignty, it was 
not proper that Shivaji, who had achieved what he had, should not adopt the 
formal ensigns of kingship. And it was when this suggestion was accepted by - 
Shivaji, and a formal Adhisheka determined on that it became necessary to look a 
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in of tho family, and to promulgate that Shivaji was by birtha 
Takis mainioalatio the whole evidence together, it looks like a case of a more or 
de @ manipulation of facts and religious rules in aid of a foregone con- 
“reed sa a political purpose’.’”” The Shri Shahu looks upon 
the yers contained in the petition with sympathy and observes that 
aoe of the petition is such as to move even a man witha heart of stone. 
The concludes: The humble prayers of the petitioners and the orders 
thereon by His Excellency the Governor suggest to us the following 
ae oom :-—Justice is like Sita or Sairandhri while Power is like Ravan or 
eo. Kichaka (the tormentors of the two mythologica] ladies named above). | 
a. 47. As a descendant of Shivaji, the present Maharaja of Kolhdpur 
is In every way entitled to insist on the performance 
Gudhirak (43), 16th Nov. . ¢ the Vedokta ritual at his house wih pose» Brah- 
i. mans as have been enjoying inams for rendering service as priests. And if the | 
Ss Brahmans concerned decline to perform the Vedokta ritual, it follows logically 
me ‘that they should cease to enjoy their inams. Apart from this, we would appeal to 
the Brahmans of Kolhapur in the name of Shivaji, whose anniversary they have 
recently begun to celebrate among them with much enthusiasm, and would ask 
them whether their refusal to perform the Vedokta ritual at the Maharaja’s palace 
is in any way compatible with the respect they cherish for Shivaji’s memory. 
The lengthy petition, addressed by them to His Excellency Sir J. Monteath on 
the occasion. of his visit to Kolhapur, proves by itself the injustice of their con- 
tention, and it was certainly an ill-advised step on their part to take an 
ecclesiastical controversy before the British Government for final decision, If 
there is any one who has shrunk from his duty, it is the Brahmans of Kolhapur, 
and the action taken by the Kolhapur Darbir to bring them to their senses is 
straightforward. We hope that even yet both the parties to the dispute will 
try to make up their differences amicably and will not bring down upon 
themselves all the evil consequences that such a controversy is likely to entail. 


48. Itisa matter of deep regret that the public of Kathidwér fail to 

get justice either at the hands of the Chiefs or the 

ye weeie renege Agent tothe Governor. The Bombay Government, too, 
Kthidwar. are being constantly dupea by the Agency authorities, 
_. Kathiawadno — Hymdyati who sedulously gloss over the shadier side of the ad- 
(67), 28 as mot. ministration of the Kathiawir States. A few instances 
will suffice to illustrate ourremarks. It is notorious that although the Thakor of 
Wadhwan habitually plays ducks and drakes with the State revenues, the Agency 
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authorities connive at his misdoings, Whenthe Thakor ascended the gadé there 
ee was a cash balance of seven lakhs of rupeesin the State treasury ; but being addict- 
ed to unnatural vices he squandered away this big sum within a year. He then 
ee went on borrowing money and when his credit was exhausted he began to harass 
oy. ~his subjects and extert money from them by various illegal devices. fe is at pre- 


sent indebted to the extent of twelve lakhs of rupees. It is also reported that he is 
endeavouring to set up a spurious heir to the gadi. Being himself impotent, it is 
_ said that he sent a Khawas or Hazuria to one of his Ranis, the daughter of Kumar 
- Bhagwansinhji of Jémnager, with an immoral object, but the Rani being of pure 
-~ Rajput blood-resented this impudent conduct and left the Thakor’s protection. 
_ Vhe Thakor has discontinued to pay the annuity of Rs. 4,000 to his aged 
--_. grandmother, and the old lady’s- representations on the subject to the Agency 
and to the ‘Bombay Government have unfortunately failed to meet with a 
favo = able response. Similar mismanagement prevails in Bhavnagar State and 


Bea 3 exposures have recently been made in comnection with the admini- 
oti r satis ratic 2 m of Jandgadh. But the Agency authorities ‘systematically turn a deaf 
‘ear to the oes of the subjects of these States, while Government place 

blind fai any the distorted reports of their political officers. 

49. ponder at of the Praja Bandhu writes :—Almost all important 
‘posts in the J h State are at present monopolized 
Mr FSeismiatg ae Zala’s friends and relations. 
ne of his cousins is Superintendent in the Dewan’s 
@ ; another's in the Huzur office ; a third is at the 

f the Educatior al Department ; ‘a fourth peeeies 


«8B 
over the Abkdri Department; a fifth is Chief Vakil at the Agency Office, 
Rajkot ; while his brother-in-law is Judge of the Grdsias’ Court. There appears to 
be some mystery regarding the appointment to the Dewan’s oftice of Rao 
Bahadur Bechardas, who belongs to Mr. Zala’s party. Prince Sherzamankhanji, 
we are told, was in favour of bringing in an outsider for the office, but His 
Highness the Nawab would not listen to this proposal, and consequently 
Mr. Zala’s party have again gained the upper hand. Mr. Zala seems at present 
to be in the bad books of His Highness the Nawab, butas soon as the latter gets 
into the leading strings of his new Dewan, it is not unlikely that he may be 
induced to take Mr. Zala back into his favour. Such a contingency needs to 
be averted in the best interests of the State, and we therefore urge Government 
to remove Mr. Zala’s partisans from the various offices in the State and appoint a 
European or an independent native as Dewan. [The Kdthidwddno Himdyati 
makes similar comments and alleges that political officers in Kathidwdr do not 
faithfully discharge their duties, but amass large fortunes by hook or by crook. 
It therefore recommends a curtailment of their powers. ] 


50. Much discontent prevails at present among the public in K4thiawar, 
ieee © he Kashi who have commercial dealings with persons in British 
s wublic ve the imposte territory on account of the numerous iniquitous 
war public re 6 imposts , : “—_ 
levied by the Customsautho- imposts levied by the Customs authorities on the 
rities ou the British frontier. British frontier. A deputation of the people of Jam- 
mes dm-e-Jamshed (43), 16th nagar waited recently on the Jam Saheb to represent 
ov: the public grievances on the subject. It was received 
favourably by the Jam Saheb, who has appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the complaints laid before him. 


51. <A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwar Times :—Permit me to 
anil Gilly etn pats. CUNT HOSES TORE colneEns Che Attention of the Agent 
Pepe yr Gujarati “Essar to the Governor in Kathidwar to the unconscionable 
tions of Government notificae Melay that occurs at present in the publication of 
tions in the Kédthiéwér Gujarati translations of Government Resolutions and 


Agency Gazette. — .  irculars appearing from time to time in the Kdthid- 
Kadthiawar Times (26), 


12th Nov. wir Agency Gazette. The delay in question is a source | 


of serious inconvenience to the Kathiawar public, the 
majority of whom-are ignorant of English, while those who are responsible for 
such delay are guilty of a violation of Government orders on the subject, which lay 
down that vernacular translations of official notifications should appear simul- 
taneously with the publication thereof in English. It isto be hoped that the 
Agency authorities will iook into the matter and do the needful. 


52. Itis much to be regretted that the time-honoured custom of hereditary 
succession is frequently violated by the British Gov- 
Government and the succes- ernment in selecting occupants for the vacant gadis 
—* the gadis of Native of Native States, Sir Pratapsingji and Sir Rasulkhanji 
Kathiawidno Himdyati (67), Were installed on the gadis of Idar and Junagadh, 
15th Nov. respectively, in supersession of the claims of the right- 
: ful heirs. A smiliar act of injustice has been lately 
perpetrated by Government in regard to the succession to the gadz of Sanjeli 
(Rewa Kantha Agency), which fell vacant on account of the deportation of 
Prince Ranjitsingji, who was convicted of murdering his step-mother. The 
claims of the eldest son of the deported Chicf, who is the rightful heir to the 
gadi, have been, we regret to say, set aside in favour of his younger brother, who 
is still a minor. Such instances of injustice, which have lately become too 
frequent, have unsettled the minds of Native Chiefs with grave alarm. 


"Intelligence extracted from the Press. , 


53. The Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta is collecting subscriptions from the 
Indian public with a view to present @ 

Proposed wedding gift from India to Sir substantial wedding gift on behalf of India 
William Tiebiestnes © Congo — the to Sir William Wedderburn’s daughter on 
°“Binj Vartamdn (77), 16th N ee the occasion of her approaching marriage, 
month. A big sum has been collected already and further contributions are 
expected. 
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his efor the last two 
that time paid successful 
Rabectent towns in Japan and, China. 
is hie splendid reception by the Empress-Dowager 
to him and his troupe. In the 
’s Cirous was performing at Tienstin, 
» famous by the military operations in the last war with 
“Professor Chhatre’s Cixcus, having reached the ears of Her 
ger of ‘China, she had the party conveyed to Pekin, 
outside the city, Professor Chhatre gave several performances. 
@: end. of one. of the performances witnessed by the Empress, Professor 
tre: was honoured with a purse of two thousand dollars and six gold medals 
t to his men,......... We have nothing but hearty 
rofessor Chhatre on the signal honour he has won and the 
ing spirit he has shown.” 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


|, Office: of the Oriental: Translator to Government, 
0% Up Seeréetaréat; Bombay, 26th November 1908, 
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OONFIDENTIAL-} 


Politics and the Publie Administratton— 


[No. 48 or 1903... 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are. requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears. to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; ‘what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j 1g 
peleved to be the crigin of the _— and ‘what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 28th November 1902. 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS. . 


~~ 


Administration of India: 
Attitude. of. the British Government towards Christianity’ and towards 


indigenous religious creeds or ove, ec _ 22 
Comments on the prevalence of anarchic movements. in Europe and ‘their 
absence in India oes eee ave “a ous I 
India’s place in the British Empire as compared with that of the British 
Colonies... 200 >y cee eee ave 2 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of fiscal reform one ‘ns Pe) 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggree and Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of fiscal reform ... 6 
Agrarian matters : 
Domege done to crops by locusts in Gujarat and Kathidwar ... we 
The Bombay Government and remissions of land revenue in the 
Presidency eee eee —_ eee 26 
Bomber Legislative Council: N omination of Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtulla to | 
t ¢-— eee eee ene eee eee ete 25 
Cases between Europeans and Natives: 
A High Court Judge insulted by a European in a railway train at the 
time of the Delhi Darbar joo or wo ee 
A native fined for insulting a European soldier in Poona ose $1 
A native garlanded with shoes for contempt of Court at Fyzabad wae 32 
Counterfeit coinage in India: Increase of - and alleged responsibility of 
Government in the matter as ‘ee cas cee 21 
Lord Kitchener: Accident to— — re ete 20 
Muscat: Lord Curzon’s reply to the address presented by the Sultan of— , 19 
Persian Gulf: Lord Curzon’s tour in the — se 1418 
Plague: Complaint’ against the use of a temple at Belgaum for harbouring 
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Police: Gambling in Surat ... a a 
sep Decrease in the consumption of —- in the st Presidency — 
Alleged corruption among subordinate officers in— joe “a. 
Grievances of the rayate re the Forest Department in— _... kde 
South Africa : 
Boer prisoners at epee ove ies sis ove 8 
Indian labour 1 in Natal . ey eee eee eee 7 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist October, 1903.) 


ae: | 
| 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, | Edition. 
| 
a ‘an 
ENGLISH. | 
| 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 
| 
2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... Daily... 
Deccan Herald. | 
3 | East and West ... 7 Bombay .. ..| Monthly oe. | 
| : 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .»» Hyderabad .| Weekly ... 
D | Indian Municipal J ournal.| Bomb ay... | Dow ove 
| | | 
Indian Social Reformer.... Do. ... <<a gbe 
| 
Karachi Chronicle a es 


_.., Karachi .. 


6 

7 

8  K&thidwdr Times = Rajkot 
9 


ad Poona ... 
| 
- Bombay ... 


| Mahratta ... eas 
10 | Oriental Review 


' 


.e.| Karachi .. 


11 | Phenix ... 
12 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... ° 
and Military Gazette. 
18 | Railway Times ... ,..| Bombay... 
14 | Sind Gazette * ves| Karachi ... 
15 | Sind Times oe ce re 
16 | Voice of India... ...| Bombay... 
ANnoLo-Gusara’TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 
18 | Deshabhakt&§ ... _ ...| Baroda ... 
19 | Gujarati > vane ...| Bombay... 
20 | Gujarét Mitri... .oo] OUTAt ... 
91 | Gujarét Punch ... ...| Ahmedabad 
32 | Hindi Punch uit ...| Bombay 
23 | Jém-e-Jamshed ... ) Do... 
cna. . tm ~ 
25 | Kéthidwar News... ...| Rajkot ,,. 
26 | Kathidwaér Times ee ae 
°7 | Praja Bandhu ... _ ...| Ahmedabad 
28 | Rast Goftaér we are 
29 | Satya Vakta a: eae 
80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay . Peseta... 
$1 «| Surys Prakésh ..) 0.) Surat ... 
| ANGLo-MaRATaI. 
92 | Deon Mitra ...—«.,| Bombay... 
83 | Dnydn Chakshu ia. >, Shock ROOMO on 


| ! 
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ae 
| 


| 


vel 


: 


Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Do. ses 
Bi-weekly 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Do. oe 
Weekly ... 


= 


Daily... 
Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Do. ove 
Weekly ... 
_— ; 
Fortnightly 
Weekly .:. 
Deo. 


Weekly ... 
BO ane 


...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 


.., Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

.... Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 51; J. P. 

coe, — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 

i- 

ia John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... 

‘od K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrA4hman ; 36 

... Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 


e@e 


... Pratépréi 


| Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 
| (Nagar) ; 36. 
... Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 


| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 28. 
.... R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 oe cee 


vee 


i Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 


os : Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 


...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 41 .. 
ooo] Be DeP. Webb... las in 


-»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 


—_— ee Merwanji Malabari; P4rsi; 51; 


...| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 

... Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Des4i; Hindu (NA&gar 
Brahman); 41. 

...|_Ichharam Surajraém Desai; Hindu (surti 
Bania) ; 50. 

..-| Hormasji Jamsbedji; Parsi ; 44 roe ode 


---| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 27 ose 


--| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 44 
...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén; Parsi;54 _... 
...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 oes 


.... Bholanath Vishwanath; Hindu (Anudich 

_ | Brahman) ; 34. 

...| Jeth4l4l. Umedra4am; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 
man) ; 34. 

.. Pallonji Barjorji Des&i; Pdérsi; 52 ... 


...| Keshavla] Harivithald4és; Hindu (Shrimili 
Bania) ; 37. 
...| Manekl4l Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania) ; 25 


: 


eee Jamshedji Framji; Parsi > 4.1 ace eee e¢e 


«| Umedram Nagind&és Df&y4bhai; Hind 
(Rania) ; 25. 


’ 


wo| Sadgshiv  Vishvanéth = Maysdev., Hind 
wa pawan Brdhman);37. ~—-- | | 
»e.| Waman Govind Sipkar ; . Hindu (Desh 


Brdbman); 58. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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Shri Saydji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
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Sa _ Anoro-Portucozse. 


| oO Anglo-Lusitano 
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' AND CoNCAN M. 
O Bombaense _... 
ANGLO-Srinpi. 


Al-Hag 
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Aneuio-Urpv. 
im' Herald 
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EnGtisH, PorTucuEse 


er 


eee 


ee 


Bombay... eee Weekly eee 
POONER tv | DOO... 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly 
Kolbh4pur ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly 
S&téra ... ...| Weekly ... 
Kolh4pur a Ee ae 
Paroda ... * So ae 
Bombay... an, eel 
Poona .., sl Se ea 
Bombay... ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay... ...| Weekly... 
Sukkur ...| Weekly .. 

yada De. co 
( 
Sukkur (Sind)..:} Do... 
Bombay... ...| Daily... 
‘Baroda .. ...| Weekly ... 
| Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... 
Bijépur ... a 
De. ees ee Do. . eee 
w|i Daily... 
nae : Do. eee 
a * pla 


*ee 


Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott 
Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Sa@vlaram 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar ; 
Vindyak Nér@yan Joshi; 


Br4hman); 36 

Manager being Damodar Savld4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 

Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Mar4tha) ; 29. 


wan Brdhman) ; 32. 
Hindu (Karhada 


Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Brahman) ; 32. 
Brahman); 34. 
— Sévl4ram Yande ; 


Dwirketnsth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
29. 
Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 


(1) English— Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 

LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindii—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Annaji Gopal Jordbur; (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41, 


Hindu 


eees* 


‘| 38. 
ee) Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 47 


“YJ echiane Bhagréndts ; Hindu (Ktchie, 


Pat n) ; 34, 
| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi ; Parsi ; 45 ... 


Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman) ; 27. 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 


| Kaikhosru a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
E 4rsi ; 
Mahaghankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujardti 


‘a 


a vegetable seller 44. 


900 


750 


500 


ie 1,200 


72 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 


Gusariti—continued. | 


60 | Din Mani... uae a Broach ... -».| Weekly ... a! —— . = Surti; Hindu (Ka4yastha 125 | 
nia); 25. 

| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 44... see 600 

| | ? 


} 
j 


62 | Gap Sap ... ove ont Ge eee ..| Fortnightly ...| Perozshah Jehaéngir Murzb4n; Parsi;27 ... 425 


61 | Fursad ... ses ies 


63 | Hitechchhu cee ..| Ahmedabad  ...; Do. oe .. | Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 


64 | Jain ni coe sal Ss Mla ciciaai ..-| Weekly ... ...) Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
Vania) ; 30. 


65 | Jdém-e-Jaha#nooma oe Bombay ... Se Ne ...| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 «ee| 1,000 
| 
66 | Kaira Vartaméan ... host See ~ aes ee ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 65. ‘f 
67 | K&thidwdduo Him4yati ve Ahmedabad _.,..|_ Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 i 
: 44, iv 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... wt ee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia eee | 
| : Brahman) ; 40. 
69 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooo, Naved@ri .. ink See ta ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi; 55 . ine Ve 800 | 
70 | Nure Elam ne «| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ..| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 . 600 
| | 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... .»| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _.../ Gatalal Mansuxh; Hindu § ( Visashrimali| 200 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 35. ! 
72 =| Praja Mitra me ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ee») Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 275 
73 | Praja Pokar oe veo) Surat... ...| Weekly ... eal Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44 .. oe oe 400 
— 


| 4) 

74 | Praw4sh and Gadgad4t ...' Bombay... eh: oe ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharolal 500 i 

: | Bania); 37. | 

75 | Punch Dand ae eae! SS os a —ae  oee ...( Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 | 

) 42, 

76 | Samsher Bahadur... -.| Ahmedabad  ...| Do. = oo aoe — Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 

ania) ; 61. | 

77 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ,.. coo] Daily a0 ..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 | 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. ' 

(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji atcha Gandi; 
Parsi; 37. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 


78 |Sind Vartam4n ... ...| Karachi ... ...| Weekly .. +e,| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 


j 
; 


79 | Stri Bodh ... coe elk: Bs deal ...| Monthly .»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 


| 
80 {Surat Akhbar | cum... ...| Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... oe 300 


81 |Svadesh Bandhu...  ...| Mahudha | Do, ss. sss| Anopsi Méneklél Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania);| 175 
oo. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... woe oe .| Do. ... _ o| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 

: Brahman) ; 36. 
HInp!. 


83 Pandit eee eee ,e Poona eee ee. Weekly eee ece Govindrao Gan 4ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 \ 
jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. I 
. 84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... Es kas ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 Neh 
chiar. Brahman) ; 38. hh 


KANARBKESE. 


85 | Digvijaya... ... r|Gadag ..  ...| Weekly... | Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
, . | (Devang, Ling4éyat) ; 36. 

96 “| Hubli Patra en i SEER hee oo eee te.| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
. | Br&abman) ; 32. 

87 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dhérwar. ca See” ee .«-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 

; (Karh4da Brdhman) ;s 33. 

| (2) Anndch4érya Baldchdérya Hoskeri; Hindu 

‘ 7 (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

88 | Loki Bandhu ... a a a al Bt ae ...|Gururgo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 

(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 

Loka Mitra is ..| Haveri (Dhér-| Do. ... »--|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
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. war). Brahman) ; 27. : 

90 Rajahansa eee eee ees Dharwar eee Do. eee eee Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar > Hindu (Kar- g 
h4da Brahman) ; 40. Ror 
91 | Rasik Ranjini ... | Gadag ... soul DOG < one eo-| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja) . 
Br@hman) ; 40. ee 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
: 
i: Théna ... sos] Weekly ... ie K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brdhman); 59. 
eee} Dhulia ,.. sol ewe eoo| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Breéhman) ; 30. 
eee Ratndgiri eee Do. eee eee Hari Dharma4ji GAndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
...| Belgaum... ee ae -»+| Hari Bhikdéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
40. : 
«| Bombay ...| Monthly »:| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
ove} T&sgaon ... ..-| Weekly ... .»:| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
.-»| Chikodi ... col: DO eee .... Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 38. 
»»+| Chiplan ... sok. BOs aes ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
eo.| Belgaum oe ae »».| A4b4ji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
we.| Kar&d a Te ee «| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
...| Kolhapur oe | aay .»-| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis; Hindu (Chéndra- 150 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66, 
...| Erandol ... cock BMOe cee ..-| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 180 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
«| Dharwar pest Be we ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu Ya gr ta Bréhman) ; 54. 
eee} Kolhépur na ee sed goes ithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
man); 88. 
...| Thana ... coe} §=§. Do. ave ...| Shridhar Vaman Sithaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. 
eee Ahmednagar eee Do. eee eee K4shin4th Bahirav Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- | 100 
pawan Brahman); 50. 
wes} Poona ... a ae .»-| Rd0ji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman); 73. . 
.».| Th@na ... sol «= D0... ane ee.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu): 39. 
OR) eee ae -»-| Shivr4m Mahiddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 5,400 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 36. 
Shol&pur Se ae «| Govinda Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
Brahman; 44. 
Poonaces a ee ..| Hari Narayan Apte,B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 3,500 
: Brdhman) ; 36. 
Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| KVishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4daj 2,000 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
Poona ... woe] Weekly oo ...|.B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,000 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 46. 
Dbulia ... oe ey a .».| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Brahman) ; 25. 
SS ee ol ee we.| Balwant Jandrdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
— Bréhman) ; 52. 
| Vengurla | Do, ... ...| Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud| 150 
; Brahman); 26.. 
ee A 600 eek Ee ces ne Figeemng B4baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 150 
He ef: ee ee | Kashingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan}500—900 
Brahman) ; 48. 
...| Bombay... e+| Daily ... ‘«.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
2. woe . | : pawan Brahman) ; 42, 
eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee cee ‘Do. do. eee 1,250 
»..| Ahmednagar ...| Do... es.| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ... 100 
yan 
| wes -..| Xashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
} Bréhman) ; 27. 
‘we .. {Vishnu Rémebandra Vijepurkar; Hindu) 8% 
Deshastha Brahman); 49. 
oe Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 890 
Bréhman) ; 30. iF 
org Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
> 
; Hindu (Deshasth} 100 
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128 | Poona Vaibhav ... --»| Vadgaon .--| Weekly .- ...|Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 ; 
Brahman) ; 37. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... o> wo ae ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 : 
Brahman) ; 38. . 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... ol aan ee -ee| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 7 | 
131 | Pratod _.... cee --| Islampur ...| Weekly... .».| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Réghav Bhushan... se. fee woes: ee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
HF 
133 | Satya Mitra ia ...| Malegaon na on ba — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 ; 
5 i 
134 | Satya Sadan eee | ee ee ae ‘iiss one 
135 | Satyi Shodhak ... we} Ratnagiri vest a ...| Hari Naradyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
186 | Shahu Vijay leu so, | i cies at ae se -»->| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar .«.| Sholapur ers ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu esi ae 375 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda +s, Do. eve .| Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
189 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee = Do. ees lv Vaman Hari Dhavle ; 4 Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
| | man) ; 22. 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... — co te) Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant... bes ooo] ATA eve a a a «oe| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 200 
| tha Brehman); 33. i 
142 | Sudarshan... i ooo| ADMoGnaGAT .| Do, «co .«-| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 | 4 
| Brahman); 36. : 
143 | Sudhékar ... i Pen coe oa me ks coe a an ee Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400. | 
Brahman) ; 43. | 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... »».| Bombay «ee “| ak ...| Ganesh Nardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 3 
145 | Vartddarsh ce eo} Malvan ... a: Bee .».| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 | 
4, 
146 | Vidya Vilas oie ee} Kolhapur oe ioe ...| shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
147 | Vidyérthi... mee sl SEE oscl BOCs; cee ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 | 
: Brahman) ; 25. f 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdér _,..} Bombay... .--| Monthly... coal GA) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni «.. 600 F 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghundth Moramkar ; ; r| 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). i 
149 | Vrittasdr ... ses = nes] Wi = nee ~Ss wee) Weekly... —_...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 i 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. é 
150 | Vritta Sudha ees coe] SACATA cee ak. aa -One .ee} Laxman Vaman KhatAvkér ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 | 
: Brahman) ; 38. : 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ett hee Aa a wee} NALD Déd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 ; 
man) ; 37. | 
SINDI. ' 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... __...} Karachi... ...| Weekly ... —s «es| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muin-ul-Islam ... a a ae oo: ee ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| ..., 
65. 
. 154 | Sind Sudhar ee ee |” <a ae ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
155 | Sookree __.... 08 an: a ee “a ae ue -..| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
UrRpo. gel ee 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .| Bombay ...| Monthly is Mehamed Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
unnl); 32, 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ....) Do. ..... ...) Weekly... . ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
: | Muhammadan (Mogul) ; 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... aan ke ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ;| 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 49. | 
Habibul Akhbar eee een Do. eee eee Do. eee eee eereee eee 
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Kolhapur Weekly ... _—,..| Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 4650 
Brahman). | 


3 re »++| Bombay... -»-| Weekly... .../ Anton Fernandes; Goanese; 23 _... sec} 700 


‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


wrinted in brackets after the name. 


, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
'the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


S08 ' is left out, and the short a (31 = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
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ctl; followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
odaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Politics and the Public Administration: | sii 


1, The news of the arrest of an anarchist at Cherbourg, who was said to 
be lying in wait therefor the King of Italy, reminds 
Comments on the preva- ys of the scourge of revolutionary creeds in Europe, 
lence of anarchic movements and suggests to our minds the inquiry why the infec- 
in Europe and their absence ,. : on ove 
Sa‘Tndio. tion of anarchic and nihilist movements does not 
| Arunodaya (92), 22nd Nov. spread itself to India. The existence of despotism in 
Kurope partly accounts for the growth of anarchic 
movements there, but gives no explanation why similar movements do not take 
root and flourish in India. To our mind the main explanation of this phenomenon 
is to be sought in the fact that there do not exist any autocrats of the European 
type in India. We have here only nominal Chiefs and powerless Dewans, who 
can hardly deserve to be the victims of the anarchist’s fury orrevenge. The Native 
Chiefs are but pliant tools in the hands of Political Agents, while the latter and 
those holding authority over them are in their turn mere sojourners and birds of 
passage. ‘Their authority is short-lived and on the expiry of their official career 
they depart finally from this country, In short, the responsibility for the political 


wrongs of India cannot be fixed definitely upon any one. This is, then, the 
reason why India is exempt from the scourge of anarchy and nihilism. 


2. The British Empire includes many countries besides India, such as 
Canada, New Zealand, &c. But the relations and 
India’s place in the British feelings of the people in all these countries towards 
Empire as compared with noland are not the same, While the people of India 
that of the British Colonies. - : , 
Kél (110), 27th Nov. set the interests of the Empire above their own, the 
British Colonists attach greater importance to the 
interests of their respective Colonies than to those of the Empire, so much so that 
they do not even like to be praised for their loyalty to England. It is said that 
if a war were to break out between England and one of her colonies, the other 
colonies would side not with England, but with the rebellious colony. The 
Colonists think it inconsistent with their dignity to have no share in the Govern- 
ment of the Empire. They donot at the same time like to have their own 
colonial policy determined by the dictates of British statesmen. It is clear from 
this that a disruption of the Empire is bound to take place sooner or later. When 
it does take place, the various colonies such as Australia, Canada, &c., will 
participate in the division, but not India and Egypt, which are looked upon as 
dependencies. Are we to submit to such exclusion? Should we not try to 
obtain our share in the spoils of the Empire? Shall we not be in a position to 
succeed. in such an attempt if we adopt the opinions and sentiments which have 
enabled the British colonists to demand their shares? Do not all of us wish 
for such a happy day? This question must be answered in the affirmative by 
the people in all parts of the country. | 


8, ‘No English politician of the front rahk has, in our opinion, rendered, 

sas at this important juncture in the national history of his 

ee nembeae 8 scheme country, greater service than Mr. John Morley, who 
Koiser-i-Hind (24), 22nd unmasked recently in its true colours the adroit 
Nov., Eng. cols. strategy by which Mr. Chamberlain has endeavoured, 


though hitherto in vain, to divert the mind of the 


British people from the aftermath of the South African War by riveting it on 
his precious project of preferential tariffs. ‘Those indeed were inspired words 
which Mr. Morley delivered at the conclusion of his great and memorable 
speech at Manchester in the historic Free Trade Hall, consecrated to the 
memory of Cobden and Bright, namely, that ‘all this tariff jingoism is the 
backwash of the war.’ In those memorable ten words Mr. Morley gave the 
crux of the entire agitation. Conscious of the hurricane which sooner or later 


was destined to overtake him on account of the horrible revelations with regard: 


to his impious South African War policy as disclosed in the pages of the report 


of the War Commission, the ex-Colonial Minister has astutely attempted to 


avert that inevitable calamity by fixing the mind of the nation on a topic 


which he knew would lead to internecine struggle. But though he has thus 
endeavoured to postpone awhile the coming blow, there can be no question as 
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him in the end, The stern and relentless logic of 
facts ies sooner or 5 i overwhelm him, and with that event it may be 
sumed that his. political career will end—a career of brazen impudence, 
unexampled misrepresentation and unparalleled unrighteousness.” 


4. “The entire ge on re has so far been made by the British 
a ress and British politicians on the subject of the 
ae manners (0), Aine Mov. "  now-fangled pollay” of Mr. Chamberlain hes served 
to bring once more into bold relief the fact of the supreme indifference 
= with which the interests of India as a nation are treated by British politi- 
cians. It shows that India is. to receive nothing but neglect or injustice; 
neglect where she may be ignored with advantage, and injustice where her 
“a interests conflict with those of Great Britain or the Colonies, The attitude of 
. mind resulting in either of these two alternatives of ‘ woe-to-India’ is not | 
= characteristic of Protectionists only, but also of those politicians who happen to 
be Free Traders. Ifthe Protectionists have the disadvantage of having to express 
this attitude more often or more pronouncedly, it is simply because they have 
more opportunities of avowing, without reserve, their selfish principles on which 
a theory of Protection must be based. Asan Anglo-Indian correspondent of the 
London Spectator has put it, ‘to the home- -staying Briton India exists for the 
purpose of supplying the Empire with pageantry. His interest in India ceases 
so soon as the tumult and the shouting dies.’ And naturally enough India has 
received no attention throughout the discussion on Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
eseveeeee Hiven the reference which Lord: George Hamilton made to India’s 
interests in his unusually spirited speech was so unguardedly worded as to leave on 
the Indian reader’s mind a deeper impression of his patriotic selfishness than of 
his sympathy for India. Lord George argued as follows: India is by inclination 
Protectionist and if left to herself she would go in for Protection. But Free 
Trade is to England’s interest and, therefore, while following it at home England 
has been forcing it on India also with some show of justification. If Free Trade 
is good for England, why should it not be good for India ?.......... And this is 
evidently considered to be a nice argument by Lord George Hamilton. But 
once the principle of giving protection by preference to the different parts 
of the Empire is granted, India will get a right to have her claims considered 
from a national point of view. The delusive maya of Imperialism would dis- 
_ appear for the time and lay bare to public view the fierce conflict between the 
’ _.. interests of England and the Colonies on the one hand and those of India on the 
other. In that conflict India will openly be made to go to the wall, which will 
bring out more clearly the operation of British selfishness and unscrupulous dis- 
— regard of India’s good. All this is inevitable if the principles underlying Mr. 
..- Chamberlain’s alien are approved by England. But while British poli- 
i ticiams are so indifferent as to the true interests of India, the situation is 
vated by the absolute want of a study of Political Economy i in India from 
the Indian point of view. In India, the Science of Political Economy is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of college studies. But it is not Indian Political 
~ Boonomy.......... The question is often asked: ‘ Does India want Protection or 
Free Trade?’ If you say that she wants the latter, then of course all that has 
e en said by Indian politicians so far in favour of developing a national Political 
sonomy for India and against the State policy of laissez faire is at once tabooed. 
Tf, on the other hand, the reply be that India wants Protection, then the ready 
- Yetort is, why not ‘declare in favour of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of preferen- 
, tariffs and cast in your lot with England? But the correct answer cannot 
be given in such a simple form. The answer has to be as complex as the 
= esis India wants neither Free Trade nor Protection in an unadulterated 
form. She wants them both in due proportion. She wants Free Trade, but. 
‘really afford to carry it to the extent to which she is made to carry it. 
- he ‘wants Protection, but she cannot afford to join Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. 
nt The re = 1 min obvious, India being as yet an agricultural country, with her 
= Spriculture not yet perfected and her foreign trade being yet in want of oppor- 
ch anging g the excess of native agricultural products and raw materials 
ods, ‘she will for some time to come be benefited by 
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| & Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches afford a fair indication of the changes that 
3 are gradually coming over his views on fiscal policy. 
Kesaré (114), 24th Nov. First of all he advocated a zollverein with a view 
to secure a closer commercial union between the 
British Colonies and the mother country. Latterly, he is drifting steadily 
towards protection and thinks that the doctrine of Free Trade preached by 
Cobden will soon have to be abandoned as useless. He finds support for his view 
in the present depressed condition of the glass industry in England and suggests 
the imposition of a heavier duty on foreign glassware with a view to encour- 
age the home industry. [tis not necessary for us to go minutely into the 
pros and cons of the fiscal controversy raised by Mr. Chamberlain, but we ma 
just point to a moral suggested by Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of a duty on 
foreign glass imports in England in the interests of the home industry. 
If the depressed condition of the home industry gives rise to an outer 
in England, how much Jouder should be the outery of the people of India 
over the total destruction of hundreds of indigenons industries owing to the 
import of cheap British articles, It isthe duty of the Government of India 
to adopt measures to combat the evil effects of British competition, but as 
there is an identity of{interests between them and the British merchants, they 
have all along been sacrificing Indian industries at the altar of British trade. 
In spite of this, there are some people among us who cling with pertinacity 
to the doctrine of Free Trade. It is to be hoped that our people will take a 
leaf from Mr. Chamberlain’s book and will, like that British statesman, keep 
their eye principally on the revival of home industries, 


6. Is Mr. Chamberlain really unable to form any opinion as to how 
his fiscal proposals would affect India? That he has 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggreeand had no opportunity of acquainting himself with the 


Mr, Chamberlain’s scheme of ninion of the India Council or the Government of 
fiscal reform. 


Voice of India (16), 28th India or of any other representative authority is true 
Nov: - enough, But he is not now engaged in merely voizing 
the ascertained opinion even of his own country: if 
he were in a position to prove that India would benefit by his scheme, 
would he be slow to say so, having regard to the place which India occupies 
in the Empire? Sir M. Bhownaggree did well to call his attention to a few 
salient facts relating to Indian fiscal interests, and in the absence ofa better 
authority representing native opinion, no English statesman will refuse to 
attach to the views of the only Indian Member of Parliament the weight which 
they must carry. Sir M. Bhownaggree puts the whole situation in a nutshell. 
Indian exports ‘ consist mainly of raw materials and wheat.’ Mr. Chamber- 
lain does not propose to tax the former, and he cannot propose to put a heavy 
duty on the latter, What gain will preference on an insignificant scaie bring 
India? As regards ‘tea, indigo and other of her principal products,’ to which 
Mr. Chamberlain refers in his reply, Lord Northbrook has already explained how 
matters stand. Preference to our manufactures in England is useless, for we 
are ot a manufacturing nation. As for imports, if in consideration of the little 
henefit that we may derive from England’s preference in our favour we 
discriminate against foreign imports, we shall only be taxing ourselves without 
any equal corresponding advantage. Sir M. Bhownaggree stated only the outlines 
of his arguments, Chamberlainites will, of course, ask why India should not 
benefit by a policy by which the Colonies expect to benefit, and secondly, why 
the tax to be paid indirectly by a duty on foreign imports should not be com- 
pensated by the abolition or reduction of some other direct tax. ‘The answer to 
these questions involves a detailed examination of figures with which Sir Man. 
cherji could not trouble Mr. Chamberlain without knowing why the latter was 
fighting shy of India. The Member for Bethual Green may give the benefit of 
his views at least to his own countrymen in India.” 


7. “Evidence is accumulating that Natal cannot do without Indian 
labour, and tliat if the Indian Government would 
hold out for a while, many of the grievances of the 
Indians in South Africa would be: substantially 
romoved. What is called the inexorable logic 


Indian labour in Natal. 
Rast Gojtdr (28), 22nd 
Noyv., Eng. cols. 


con 1634—4 


‘events, would force the Colonists to mend their ways, and the Indian 
yyernment: themselves will, it is to be hoped, see the wisdom of 
- holding on till the last in the interest of the Indian settlers, Nearly 6,500 
| im nts went to Natal last year, but the agriculturists are in 
need of about 18,000 more men, and the official opinion is that ‘at the 
present moment it would not be possible to carry on the most important 
industty of the Colony without indentured labour.’ This shows that the 
Colonicte are being taught that race prejudices will have to be paid for heavily. 
There is one doubt, arfd only one, lurking in our mind in this connestion. Will 
Mr. Brodrick follow in the footsteps of his predecessor in the matter, or will 
mistaken notions of Imporialism prompt him to sacrifice India’s interests and 
to force Lord Curzon’s Government to give in P”’ 


8. Many months have passed since the Boer war was brought to a close by 
the conclusicn of peace, but there are still some Boer 
Boer prisoners at Ahmed- prisoners of war at Ahmednagar, who refuse to comply 


gj: ile a tas with the terms of surrender and to take the oath of 
aaa state i allegiance to the British Crown. Their recalcitrancy 


is due in the first place to their setting a higher value 
on national independence than on personal liberty, and secondly, to their 
simplicity of heart and utter inexperience of the world. Though they have 
been living in India for some time past, they are unacquainted with the 
elasticity of political oaths and pledges in this country. ‘heir ignorance 
ve of Indian history, of treaties written .on white and red paper, of impossible 
Be charters, &c., issimply deplorable. Do they not know that the Queen’s Pro- 
: ) clamation of 1857 is practically a dead letter, though the heart of our late 
sovereign beat sympathetically for the welfare of her Indian subjects? If 
they are unaware of these things, they must be too simple-minded, indeed ! 


= 9. Lord Curzon is pursuing an energetic policy in regard to the relations 
= eae of the Government of India with their transfrontier 
a - Lord Curzon’s foreign neighbours. He nas already restored peace and quiet 
gt slew va (38), 25th 08 the North-West Frontier and has sent a mission 

Sov. tie ee Sali to Thibet. He himself has recently undertaken a 

' tour in the Persian Gulf with a view to inspect the 
British outposts in those waters and to strengthen the friendly relations of 

the British Government with the Arab Chiefs on the littoral of the Gulf, 

- Jt cannot be denied that Lord Curzon’s vigilant and energetic foreign policy 
will serve to restrain the ambition of Russia in Central Asia, But it is just 

ible that his successor may not be as strong and energetic as His Excellency 

&s regards India’s foreign policy. In that casé, the work that will be left 
unfinished by Lord Curzon will, instead of improving matters, only tend to 

make the situation worse than before. We therefore think that it would be 

on the whole a sounder policy to strengthen our relations with our immediate 
neighbours such as the Beluchis, the Afghans and the Gurkhas rather than 

to thirst after an inordinate expansion of the limits of the Empire. Such a 

Pieig as we suggest will not only facilitate the task of defending India against 
eee aggression, but also render it less costly. | 


a eS 10. “The utterly unprincipled action of Russia in wresting the fruits of the 
eee Agee Japanese War with China from Japan and her recent 


ee har Thibetia Mission. action with reference to Manchuria and Korea ean- 
Bug, cls. eee got be approved by the world at large. But Russia 


a is not the only country that sets aside all principles 
ae a morality and Ohristianity in her relations with decaying powers in Asia. 
. _ éBngiland, “France, Germany and Belgium are more or less equal sinners in 
> -—_--:«s«this Continent or elsewhere. Their doings outside Asia do not usually affect 
ee e Todi fo. ined extent. But the progressive movement of Russia in Central 
ate! s our Government with panic, and then it simply becomes a question 
sto be the first.in conquering a helpless and backward frontier 
2 Bi arma was invaded and annexed for fear of France, and now the 
eof Thibet as an independent State is in peril on both sides, The 
d his Bible which served as an excuse for provdéking a most 
I war with Chit England and other European countries have 


is 
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15 
ever the interests of their precious civilisation and their equally precious trade ~~ 
to safeguard on the basis of some shadowy conventions -extorted at the point 
of the bayonet. The highly amusing and dramatic interference of the Prime 
Minister of Nepal on the present occasion and his disinterested advice to the 
Thibetans are too transparent to deceive any intelligent Indian. It is pretty 
certain that the fate of Thibet is doomed in the near future. It is an indelible 
disgrace to the much-vaunted civilisation of modern Europe that the rivalry 
of two great powers should lead to the sacrifice of the weak and the helpless 
in defiance of all principles of political morality and Christianity. Well 
has Herbert Spencer described the situations in his Social Statics wherein 
he says that ‘a clever theft was praiseworthy among the Spartans, and it 
is equally so among Christians, provided it be on a sufficiently large scale.’ 
Almost al] the leading nations of Europe are liable to be condemned unreser- 
vedly at the bar of humanity for their unprincipled aggressiveness, however 
disguised, and it is lamentable that poor India should have to pay the penalty 
partly for the sins of Russia and partly for those of England in the shape of 
ever-growing military expenditure and ever-increasing expeditions on the 
northern frontier.” 


11. “ Preparations for the Thibetan campaign are progressing rapidly, and 
Stetina 10 ed © British diplomacy has succeeded so far as to involve 

sir aembeenian e epalese Government into the vortex of the anti- 
Thibetan conspiracy. It is to be wished that the Nepalese Government have 
given proper attention to the result of a successful invasion of Thibet by the 
British Government; for the establishment of the sphere of British influence in 
the trans-Himalayan territories would necessarily cut off one more neutral 
neighbour from Nepal and leave it more at the mercy of the British Government 
than ever. It is true that in the Gurkha War in the beginning of the ninteenth 
century the Gurkhas were defeated, and since then their martial energy has 
found an outlet in the service of the British Government. But even to this day 
the Gurkha sepoy is said to be loyal toShis own country, so that his arms cannot 
be commanded against Nepal. Also Nepal is, perhaps, the only Native State 
which has practically no political relations with the British Government. But 
the eyes of the Nepalese representatives at the Delhi Darbar were probably dazzled 
by the grand exhibition of British prowess and organisation, and the present parti- 
cipation of the Nepalese Government in the anti-Thibetan conspiracy is, we should 
think, an indirect but tangible result of the show at Delhi. In Thibet itself 
there appear to have been two schools of political opinion, one dominated by the 
Lama and the other by the secular party. The former is in favour of war and 
the latter in favour of submission to the will of the Britis: Government. 
The development of the conspiracy will be decidedly interesting, as it will 
involve the possibility of the stronghold of Buddhism being brought under the 
subjection of a Christian Government and lead to very far-reaching consequences 
in Asiatic politics.” 


12. “It is with no pleasant feelings that we have read the news of the 
7 ; advance into Thibet. Nothing that has been written 

— tediee Geni Daan Sn in favour of the movement seems to us to be an 
(24), 22nd Nov., Eng. cols. adequate justification thereof. The charge of not 
opening up trade routes—the trade with Thibet is 
hardly worth thirty lakhs—is a vague and shadowy charge, and in any case 
we do not think that a country ought to be plunged into war in the name of: 
trade any more than in the name of religion. Nor is want of manners a good 
cause, or England should have gone to war with France, with the United States, 
and with Germany more than once during the last few years. We hope Govern- 
ment will publish a full statement of their reasons for the advance at once. As 
things stand, we are afraid it will not be an easy matter to justify their action.” 
[The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—‘* We have iterated and re-iterated our opinion. 
on the extremely questionable policy of the Government of India in the matter 
of their long pending covetousness to acquire Thibet anyhow. We said that in es 
this respect there was not a pin to choose between the political morality of. c 
Britain and: Russia........... Here is ample pabulum for any number of sermons a 
on the mount of the Christian civilisation of the twentieth century as practised - 
by the most powerful nation on the face of the earth. But the tortuous 
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apts of the Indian Government seem to have now reached their nadir,. 
} ws vident from their transparent instigation to Nepal to read a threatening 
u ‘to the Lama! Ye Heavens! To what humiliating depth of diplomacy: 
Government: allowed itself to fail? Nepal remonstrating with 
‘Ribs on its behalf! What next? Perhaps, the Mehtar of Chitral ‘will be 
i il Tequisition to bring the Thibetan to a better frame of mind.”’| | 


13. When the news of the despatch "| a British- mission to Thibet 
| was first announced, few people must have realised 
‘sche aie abaaaleaial what the mission would lead to. The Government. 

of India carefully concealed at that time their intention of occupying the 
Chumba valley permanently, but the secret of Lord Curzon’s policy as. 
-Thibet is now fully patent to everyone. That country has of late 
become the centre of the Asiatic politics of the leading European powers, 
but. we fail to see why the Government of India should aspire to have a 
Britieh ort outpost to the north of the Himalayas, It is difficult for a small 
tish garrison stationed in the Chumba. valley to defend itself against the 
siapvations of other European powers. As the Chumba valley is ice-bound for 
seme months in winter, it would be difficult to send reinforcements from this 
side of the Himdlayas to the garrison stationed there. Even if Russia were to. 
occupy Thibet, Great Britain need not be anxious on any account. The desire 
for the occupation of a region beyond the Himalayas is prompted by an excessive 
thirst for aggrandisement: and if carried out will simply involve this country into. 
needless political complications and heavy expenditure. Unfortunately for us 
there is no British statesman to control the extravagant Imperialism of Lord 
Curzon, What is the justification for the present move of the Viceroy in 
Thibet ? Wedo notthiok it admits of any other justification than that England 
wants to forestall Russia in Thibet and annex that country before Russia matures 
her scheme for its annexation. If the British want to prevent the annexation 
of Thibet by Russia, they can securegtheir object by supplying modern 
weapons to the people of Thibet and by helping them in their defence 
against Russia, Why should they uselessly confine a contingent of the 
Indian army in the snowy region of the Chumba valley? Why rob an 
unoffending country of its independence? But how can such considerations 
h with those whose minds are swayed: by reckless Imperialism, The 
Indian Government has shamelessly resolved to deprive the people of Thibet 
-- of their independence under the guise of a commercial mission, and the Nepal 
Darbar has undertaken to help it in its iniquitous design. The attitude of the 
Darbar of Nepal in this matter is scarcely wise. It is bound by treaty to 
defend Thibet against foreign aggression and receives an annual subsidy from 
Thibet as the price of this protection. The Nepal Darbar has thought fit to 
throw its treaty obligations to the winds and by exposing Thibet to the attack of 
‘the foreigner is helping to draw the noose round its own neck. The action of 
the Nepal Darbar is perhaps influenced by the marked honour shown to its 
tative at the Delhi Darbar, but it can hardly be said to be statesmanlike, 
a it is distinetly suicidal to its own interests in the long run. 


14. “His Excellency has exchanged greetings with the Sultan of Muscat 
a and received an address from the Indian merchants 
Te! Joi eee s tourinthe living and trading in Muscat and other ports of 
z i, ee 28), g9,q Oman. the reception of His Excellency by the 
™ Sultan was as cordial as could be desired, and the 
courtesies which were exchanged must have been 
gratifying to both. As regards the tone and temper of the general population,. 
ee pen afr i seem. that there was very little of suspicion or distrust in their attitude. 
ed besa s the. illustrious visitor or the sovereign and the Government he repre- 
. Phe demeanour and the utterances of the Viceroy must have 
16 rule Z the nobles and the people of Oman that, on the part of the 
ex sbapeges is nothing but an earnest desire to cement the bonds. 
ben and the State, and that as long as the latter res- 
ocart be no. hesitation on the part of the former to 
108 bo; tie bong “against his enemies. A's Grand. 
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with the Grand Cross of the Order, This additional mark of honour and 
good-will must have been very highly appreciated by His Highness and his 
subjects. ‘Two important speeches were delivered by His Excellency at Muscat, 
one in reply to the address presented by the Indian community, and another 


in reply to the address of welcome given by the Sultan himself............ 


From an international point of view great importance attaches to the latter 
utterance of His Excellency. It was an eloquent statement of the relations 
existing between the Sultan and the British Government and an exposition 
of the policy of the latter towards the former and his State. The burden of Lord 
Curzon’s message was: be steady and be straightforward in your relations 
with us, and we shall not be found wanting towards you. There was also a 
word of warning to the malcontents in His Highness’ territories, who disturb the 
tranquillity of tae State. His Excellency could not help pointing out that by so 
doing these mischief-makers do not only contest the Sultan’s authority, but injure 
the interests of British subjects also. ‘Ihe assurances that His Excellency gave 
to His Highness of his sympathy towards him in the matter and the promise that 
he gave to the Indian traders of intervention, whenever such intervention 
became necessary, will have a salutary effect upon those who are taking 
advantage of the Sultan’s weakness, On the whole, the Viceroy’s tour in the 
Gulf may be said to have begun very auspiciously, and we may safely count 
upon Lord Curzon scoring all along.” 


15. Aiter the completion of his tour in the Phulkean States, Lord Curzon 

is ruin mia te went to the Persian Gulf with a view to prevent the 
sare (114), “4th Nov. establishment of Russian supremacy in those waters. 
His Excellency held a grand Darbar at the entrance to the Gulf and proclaimed 
to the world the supremacy of the British over the Gulf and their determination 
to maintain it. ‘ihe Viceroy, in replying to the address of the Indian traders 
at Muscat, also assured them that,it was the duty of the Government of India 
to safeguard their lives and property. Why should the Government of India be 
so very anxious about the interests of the Indian traders at Muscat and so 
utterly indifferent to the interests of Indian traders in Natal? The striking 
contrast between the attitude of the Indian Government towards these two 
classes of traders will at once make it manifest to any one that their anxiety 


‘to safeguard the interests of the Indian traders at Muscat is inspired by some 


secret motive. - Anglo-Indian journals as also Englishmen carried away by the 
fad of Imperialism are lauding Lord Curzon’s utterances in the Gulf as states- 
manlike and far-sighted, But looking at them from the Indian standpoint or 
even from the standpoint of true Imperialism, they do not appear in the 
same light. Lord Curzon’s policy is distinctly aggrandising and will probably 
earn for him, on his return to England, the title of ‘Karl of Muscat and 
Lhasa” just as Lord Dufferin received that of ‘“‘ Karl of Ava.” 


16. We are afraid Lord Curzon’s tourin the Persian Gulf will prove barren 
of the benefits which the sanguine imagination of the 
Bombay Samache'r (56), Viceroy has anticipated to result from it. One of the 
26th Nov.; Sanj Vartaman objects of the tour was to assert British supremacy in 
(77), 25th Nov. ; Akbhdr-s- . : ; 
Souddgar (55), 2Uth Nov. the Persian Gulf, but we are not sure if that object was 
at all realised. Nodoubt there wasa grand spectacular 
display intended to overawe the semi-civilised Arab Chiefs, but it is to be feared 
that it will have but a transient effect, especially as it can at any moment be 
excelled in magnificence by any other European power that chooses to impress its 
might and extend its sphere of influence in that region. Further, the fact of the 
Viceroy having leit the helm of Indian administration and gone all the way 
to the Gulf to visit the Chiefs was ill-calculated to heighten their sense of the 
power and prestige of their British overlords. It would have been more digni- 
fied as well as politic if the Chiefs had been brought over to India and made 
to tender their allegiance to the british Government. ‘The tour seems to 
have similarly failed to impress the Court of Persia. The reception accorded 
by the Shah’s Government to the representative of the mighty British power 
left much to be desired. His Excellency was welcomed to the shores of Persia 


‘by the Governor of the Ports of Oman, who is a dignitary of not higher rank 
than a Collector in India. We are sure Russian ambassadors are received by 
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eater marks of respect and honour, : The British Consul: at 
had'to perform his j journey to Muscat unescorted by a member of 
rial family of Persia orany high functionary of the Shah’s Court. All 
his tends. re show that the tour could not have helped to increase British influence 
Persia. On the whole, we cannot help looking upon itas a huge and costl 
| [The Sdnj Vartamdn and the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other hand, 
that the Viceroy’s tour will have asalutary effect on the minds of 
die flected Chiefs, and will tend to maintain the supremacy of the British 
Government cn the Persian Gulf unimpaired to the mutual advantage of both 
sides. | 


17. ‘*The Viceroy deserves the credit of having begun his Gulf tour 

Pil de ty 198) g4th extremely well, The functions His Excellency has 
Nor Bas. cole. (23); gone through and the speeches he has delivered so far 
* may well encourage one to believe that the entire 
tour will be marked by that consummate statesmanship and scrupulous 

' moderation of language which have always distinguished His Excellency’s 
relations with feudatory princes and foreign potentates. If the Gulf tour has 

been undertaken with a view to cementing the bonds between England and the 
tentates in that quarter and to impress Foreign powers and others with 

= ngland’s determination to insist upon her rights, Lord Curzon may be relied 
re upon to achieve both the ends, Of course, there cannot exist a fceling of grati- 
tude in the relation of the princes to the British Government. Creatures of cir- 
cumstances, they have at all times to shape their conduct according to the needs 
of the hour, and we cannot expect the Viceroy’s tour to have any ‘permanent or 
enduring effect in the sense in which it is commonly understood. It will be 
the highest bidder who will always have the preference, and since Lord Curzon 
has gone to the Gulf with the evident purpose of telling those concerned that 
England is prepared to be such a bidder, there will not be much difficulty in 
Bis Excellency confirming the potentates there in their friendship towards 
es Britain. What Russia and others will undertake to do in consequence of it, 
of course, remains to be seen.” 
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18, “All eyes are strained ~ follow His Excellency in his tour in the 
Persian Gulf. The visit is purely diplomatic and is 

—— Yourna’ (4); undertaken to counteract * ari laces | in that 
: quarter, From her geographical position India natur- 
ally participates in a large share of the Gulf trade. But the Russians have long 
een on the look-out for a port in those waters as an outlet for their products. 
For the last five or six years Russian diplomacy has been busy securing Rail- 
way concessions, and controlling the finances of, and obtaining influence in, 
Persia. Strong commercial ties have long existed between the Court of Persia 
and.the Indian Government and many of the treaties between them are as old 
as the eighteenth century, It is to renew these old treaties and safeguard 
a the interests of Indian merchants trading with the ports in the Gulf that 
His Excellency visits the several coast Chiefs reminding them of British 


Prestige.” 


19. In his reply to the address of the Sultan of Muscat, Lord Curzon 
attempted. to‘ revive the controversy about French 
influence ‘in that region. His Excellency adroitly 
assumed in his speech that the Sultan of Muscat 
was a Feudatory of the British Government remov- 
able from his masnud at the Government’s will. Such 
an assumption is entirely unwarranted and at variance 
‘The controversy in the matter was set at‘rest in 1889 when the 
ment the right of France to establish coaling stations 
vat bewe We fear the action of the British Government will 
to as cert her rights, The Sultan of Muscat is utterly powerless to 
ont do, wee his ni hts, and if the British authorities persist in 
6, Weare | » active Sartiitics will ensue between France 
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20. “A great sensation was caused the other day when it was.announced, 
that the Commander-in-Chief had met: with a4 


Accident to Lord Kitch- rather severe accident while riding. Subsequent 
ener. : 


>., reports have been, no doubt, very encouraging; but, 

ee api ctlliameses in spite of this, general regret will be felt, thot His 
Excellency has been compelled to take to bed at a 

time when he was in the hope of getting through much useful work in 
connection with the duties of his office.......... The head of the Indian Army 
has become immensely popular throughout India, and there can be no doubt, 


therefore, that the sympathy expressed for him everywhere is of the sincerest 
character.” 


21. “When Government fixed the value of the depressed rupee at 16 pence 
Increase of counterfeit %€ years ago, they appear to have looked only at the 
coinage in India and alleged bright side of the result of the currency policy, never 
responsibility of Government suspecting that they were going to encourage crime 


in ae —- ire (81), Sted among the people in the shape of false coinage.......... 
arndlak Patra , Jor i : 
Nov., Eng. cols When designing people saw that Government were gain- 


ing 33 per cent. profit on their coin, they set to work to 
pay Government ‘in their own coin.’ Counterfeit coins made their appearance 
within two years after the said unjust law came into force. False coining soon 
became a profession in the land, and the coiners acquired so great a proficiency in 
their art that their coins could hardly be detected even by experts. It was at one 
time suspected that the machinery, and especially the dies, with which the 


_ false rupees were coined were brought from Germany. But it is now proved 


beyond doubt that everything used in the new art is the handiwork of Indian 
artisans, ......... Nearly eleven and a half crores of new rupees were stamped 
last year in the two mints at Bombay and Calcutta, and similar quantities of new 
coins were sent out from these mints on at least two previous occasions after the 
new Act was passed. Thus, it may be said that the average gain to Government 
derived from this unjustifiable and unlawful means must be something like a 
crore of. rupees annually. No indian sovereign ever taught the’people such 
reprehensible ways of earning money.......... The profession of manufacturing 
false coins is by no means confined to any particular part of the country. 
The work is going on briskly and on a large scale in numerous places.” 


22. The Missionaries in Burma are alarmed at the recognition of the 
Buddhist Thathanabaing by the British Government, 

Attitude of the British because they think that they would have now fewer 
paso Pestiter pie eo chances of making converts to Christianity in that 
cog a mee provinee. They allege that this action of Government 
Kél (110), 27th Nov. is inconsistent with the policy of neutrality in religious 
matters hitherto followed by them. They are also 

angry with Lord Curzon because he advised the Burmese and the Muhammadans 
to follow their respective religions. At a conference held at Rangoon the 
Missionaries passed a resolution to the efiect that it was improper on the part 
of Government to give up their attitude of neutrality in religious matters, 
This resolution shows how envious the Missionaries are, Now, our Govy- 
ernment wastes forty-five lakhs of rupees annually in support of Chris- 
tianity, which is not the religion of the people of this country, This expenditure, 
however, is not considered by the Missionaries to, be inconsistent with the 
policy of neutrality in religious matters. As regards Lord Curzon’s advice to 
the Burmese and the Muhammadans to follow their respective religions, do the 
Missionaries think that His Excellency should, like an ordinary Missionary, 
stand at a street-corner and preach Christianity to the people? Or do they 
think that instead of directing the opening of relief works in times of 
famine, he should try to convert the children of famine-stricken people to 
the Christian faith? ‘The Missionaries should remember that their wiles are 
successful in this country simply because men like Lord Curzon advise the 
people, at least outwardly, to follow their own religion and thereby inspire them 
with confidence in Government, If the Missionaries wish to see what would 
happen if the people’s confidence in Government be destroyed and to have some 


portion of Aurangzéb’s reign, let all Christians in this 
om the roy down’to the Native Christians in villages begin to 
ely the greatness of Jesus before the people of India and Burma. 


7. tc more Additional Members have been appointed to the Viceregal 
‘Council to help in the deliberations over the Univer- 

a _Nébionton ot std Aaai- sities Bill—Dr. Bhandarkar for Bombay and Mr, 
‘Gouncil to help in the Dilderbeck for Madras. Lord Curzon is evidently 
daliberaton over the Indian determined that there shall be as grand a display of 
Wole of Tadte (ity,’2 expert ability on the side of Government oped 
a ee , apparently was against the reforms recommended by 
er ae lg Peers ($5), the Fctideion” The Bill will be passed amidst. 
a brilliant discharge of academic fireworks. The 

various Universities have been asked to give their opinions on the Bill.” [The 
Dnydn. Prakdsh approves of the appointments of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and 
Professor Bose to the Viceregal Council for taking part in the discussion over 
the. Indian Universities Bill, and recommends that Government should give 
due weight to the suggestions that might be made by these Additional 


‘Members. | 


24. ‘It was not many weeks ago that orders were issued by the Madras. 
. Government enjoining the purchase of articles 
The Madras Government required for engineering purposes from local firms. 
and purchase of articlesof More recently still the Government have gone a step. 
indigepous manufacture. f 
Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 24th further and decided to buy paper of different kinds. 
Noy., Eng. cols. from Indian mills instead of through the Director- 
| General of Stores at the India Office. It has been 
. announced that over Rs. 23 lakhs is allotted in the Budget Estimates of the 
next two years for this purpose. Much need not be said by way of praising 
this step of the Madras authorities. It is a matter for satisfaction that 
in the Southern Presidency, at any rate, the Government are beginning to take 
an interest ip Indian manufactures, and that they are striving to encourage and 
support them. The policy which the various local Governments and the 
Imperial Government have hitherto pursued in the matter of the purchase of 
their stores has been far from encouraging to those engaged in the uphill work 
of promoting industrial enterprise in the country. Doubtless, much lip-sympa- 
thy has been manifested till now, and from the various Secretariats the fiat has 
now and then gone forth that Indian manufactures should be given preference. 
a3 much as possible. But the expectations raised by such fiats have been 
seldom fulfilied, and complaints are frequently made that, on one pretext or 
other, preference i is given to English-made articles in the purchase of Government 
stores. Will the Government of Lord Curzon undertake to inquire, through an 
ee awe Committee, how much of the stores which the State requires iu 
x is being imported from outside, and what proportion thereof could be 
ae supplied by Tudiew manufacturers? The inquiry would disclose much that is 
>.  fnstructive.” 
a 25. We merely approve of the nomination of Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
to a seat. on the local Legislative Council]. We are sure 
_, Jomination of Mr. Ibrahim Government could not have made a better or a 
Rabimflla Sods | Bombay worthier selection. Mr. Ibrahim’s past record in the 
Ban Vartamén (77), 26th Council is an earnest of what he might be expected 
fos". t0 do in future to promote the public weal. 


ae. it is understood that the Bombay Government have issued a circular 
he to District officers calling for reports of crop outturn 
eT mers S ino Tend ovens in. the | various districts with a view to granting sus- 
ry wet sevenue pensions and remissions of revenue on a uniform scale: 
-e 1): 3808 _ over areas of general crop failure. The circuiar further 
‘iaiietes a dep: ure from a principle adhered to in 
ee e @ local Government, inasmuch as it 
| it 3 pe nsions to large landholders who 
amdars, however, are excluded from. 
ar is — framed- on the above- 
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lines, we must admit that it is all that could be desired by the hard- 
smitten rayats, Government have no doubt acted wisely, though somewhat 
too late in the day, in discarding the principle of individual inquiry which 
wrought such mischief during the recent famines. The action of Govern- 
ment reminds us of the homely vernacular proverb “‘ wisdom after widowhood,” 
but it is never too late to mend. We hope thatthe benevolent intentions 
embodied in the circular will be carried out ina spirit of generous sympathy 
towards the rayats. We also urge Government to extend their benevolence 
to Inamdars, who have also suffered heavy losses during the recent famines. 


27.  ‘“*The locust plague isan old destructive agency. It has entailed a 
loss of lakhs of rupees on the agricultural population 
Damage done to cropsby in past years, and if the Government of a vast agri- 
aren in Gujarat and gyltural country like India had been as mindful of 
athiawar. . : , ; 
Gujarati (19), 22nd Nov., their duties and of the requirements of a population 
Eng. cols. which contributes one-fourth of the entire revenue, 
the cultivators and the local authorities would not 
have been so utterly helpless as they now find themselves in presence of the 
destructive swarms of locusts that have aiready inflicted so much damage. 
Even Java and Ceylon are ahead of India in agricultural and entomological 
research. It is, however, some consolation to learn from our contemporary 
of the Zimes of India that Mr. H. Maxwell Lefroy, the Entomologist to the 
Government of India, is likely to be successful in the experiments now being 
carried on in the Surat District for the discovery of some destructive methods. 
What is wanted at the outset is specimens of the invading swarms and inform- 
ation regarding their habits. If intelligent cultivators are appealed toin a 
sympathetic spirit by local officials, the needed specimens and information will 
not be long in coming from every taluka that has suffered from the ravages 
of this additional scourge. We trust the investigation now begun will not be 
dropped as soon as the pest has disappeared for the time being.” 


28. ‘Is the difference in the consumption of salt in the different provinces 
ici bi adequately explained by difference in diet or by other 
Pago gp Ange i. make causes beyond the control of Government? In 1901- 
Presidency. 1902 the consumption per head in Madras was 
Voice of India (16), 28th 16°02 lbs.; in Bengal 12°34 lbs. within the saliferous 
pie Arunodaya (92),22nd area and 10°67 lbs. in the rest of the province; in 
ae Gujarat 8°91lbs,; in the rest of the Bombay Presi- 
dency 11°4 Ibs. ; in Sind 7°13 lbs.! Can any conclusion be based on these figures 
as to whether the poorer people in Gujarat and Sind eat enough of salt to keep 
themselves in good health? Last year the average consumption in Bombay 
fell by half a pound ; in Gujarat there has been a steady decrease in consump- 
tion during the last three years, though one might have expected the contrary 
as the great famine had come to an end, The Government is not satisfied with 
the Commissioner’s explanation that the decrease was due to the removal of 
smaller quantities from the works in anticipation of the reduction of duty. He 
has, therefore, been asked to study and discuss the causes more fully next year.’’ 
|The Arunodaya deplores the present scarcity of salt caused by the destruction of 
large quantities thereof during a recent cyclone and urges Government to take 
measures with a view to prevent a similarscarcity in future. The paper suggests 
that traders in salt may be made, by means of a-specific regulation, to keep a 
certain quantity of salt always in stock, and that the existing regulation 
requiring them to pay half the duty before removing the salt from the salt 
pans may be caneelled.| . 


29. The Chikitsak complains that the temple of Maruti at Belgaum is at 

> present being used for harbouring plague patients and 

Complaint against the use contacts, and that persons who wish to go to the 

+3 - bape rar temple to listen to anaes Sencar are deterred 

ae ety ,, from visiting through fear of catching plague from 

See eer ors ose who have practically converted the * building 

into.a plague camp or hospital. The paper remarks that the fact it com- 

plains about cannot have escaped the notice of the local plague authorities, but 

that they are conniving at it througha lax sense of duty. It expresses tle hope 
. that:the higher authorities will inquire into the matter and do the needful. 
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all liars.:one must hesitate to place faith in their 
utterances, but the veracity of the. whites being 
Court J ship in- undisputed, one may safely credit the following details 
n in ® ofan ucourrence related by Mr. Melps(?), a Kuropean. 
‘the Delhi Darbar. gentleman had come out to India at the time of 

Deshi Mitra- (59), 26th the Delhi Darbar and he says in a recently published 


‘Sov. book :—“ An Indian was once travelling with mein 


é 


a first class railway carriage. A military officer 
subsequently entered our carriage and abused the Indian by calling him 
a* black beast.’ He then caught the Indian by the neck and kicked him out of 
‘the carriage bag and baggage. A severe altercation ensued, during which it 
transpired that the native was a High Court Judge.” This is a faithful report 

of an incident as witnessed by a European with his own eyes. We, for our part, 
however, do not see what good purpose is served by bringing such incidents 


to light, and we therefore refrain from making any comments. 


iS Beading in. Surat. 
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31. A European soldier went to a cyclist’s shop in Poona for getting a 
. 4: bicycle on hire. He was told by Jalaluddin, the 
a Sistpend sdidior to Posus owner of the shop, that there was no bicycle available 
Akhber-i-Islam. (54), 25th at the time for hire, but the soldier was importunate 
Nov.; _Jém-e-Jamshed (23), and remained in the shop for half an hour repeating 
te), oecd Tov. atly Telegraph hig request. Jalaluddin being at length vexed said 
wt “ Jao’ (goaway). The case came up before the Magis- 
trate, who construed the word as an insult to the soldier and sentenced Jala- 
duddin to pay a fine of Rs, 250, or in default to suffer two months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. The Magistrate further directed that Rs. 50 out of the fine, if recovered, 
should be given to the soldier by way of compensation. [The Jém-e-Jamshed 
‘publishes a somewhat similar version of the case, in which the Magistrate is 
reported to have said : “Soldiers being strictly prohibited by the Viceroy’ s recent 
ciroular to take the law into their own hands in such cases, it is imperatively 
necessary that courts of justice should protect their rights when they seek the 
aid of the law. Iam not satisfied that the accused lifted his hand with a view to 
assault the complainant as alleged by the prosecution, but I find him guilty of 
‘jntentional insult.” The Daily Telegraph also vublishes a full account of the 
case, from which it appears that the Magistrate held upon the evidence that the 
soldier had been grossly abused by the accused and inflicted deterrent punish- 
ment upon the latter in view of the very bad spirit prevalent in the bazar 
against soldiers. ] 


82. A native was lately garlanded with shoes for an alleged contempt of 
Ms ith ob Muhammad a _ bee gr as a 
: witness in a certain case before the Fyzabad Canton- 
wine sche ment Magistrate. He wore varnished boots which 
Deshi Mitra (59), 26th he did not take off when he entered the Court. The 
Nov. j. Bombay Samdchér Magistrate punished him for this contempt of Court 
{M4), ed Fov. by getting the boots tied together with a string round 
his neck. The witness was made to give evidence in this state for half an hour, 
He subsequently complained against this ill-treatment to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who refused to take any action tending to interfere with the decision 
of the Cantonment Magistrate. This is pure and impartial justice indeed, for 
who can contend that a native is disgraced by being garlanded with shoes! 
Nin Bombay Samdchér in its issue of the 23rd November publishes a telegra- 
hic report of the above incident. ] 


83. A Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes : For the last 
two months a. Muhammadan has been keeping a 
"Va : in (72) Bit gaming table at Surat near Ruivala’s tekra, Bardn- 
ce cau puri Bhd4gal. People flock there and play with dice 

in broad daylight from 5 a.m. to 9 P. M. We hope that 
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than once have we ventilated in these Saige the subject of 

| mona amongst. Government officials in Sind, and. 
‘to note that our observations have not 
een yether lost on the authorities concerned. 
Stent shave been always taken in a arentor or. less 
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degree whenever opportunities have offered themselves and are also being taken, 
of late, to put down this long-standing and growing evil in the province.......... 
Mr. Cumine, our present Commissioner, seems to have made up his mind to put 
down this evil with an iron hand and during his short regime not less than three 
Mukhtyarkars have been already dismissed from Government service on account 
of their being found to be corrupt......... We find that Mr. Cumine is being 
charged with partiality and favouritism in the matter of dealing with corrupt 
officials in the Department. It is contended that corrupt Hindu officials have 
been dealt with more severely in comparison with Muhammadan officials, though 
the latter may be equally guilty. Of course, we cannot assert how far these 
allegations have any truth in them, as we are not in possession of any 
authentic information on the subject, but if what is being said be correct,‘it is 
certainly not conducive to the interests of the public service and consistent with 
the policy adopted by Mr. Cumine that invidious distinctions should be made 
in such matters.......... If Mr. Cumine is really anxious to see corruption 
minimised, if not entirely stopped, in the various Departments the only effective 
course is to import better men with higher education and with a keener 
sense of responsibility.”’ 


35. “We propose to describe this week the state of things in the 
Forest Department as it affects the rayat. The first 
Grievances of the rayats re evil that we must lay bare is the impressment of 
9 3 Forest Department in Jabour, What! ‘Impressment of labour by a 
“AL. Haq (46), 14th Nov., Government Department? Are not the labourers 
Eng. cols. ; remunerated for their work in the shape of remissions 
of grazing fees?’ Ah! that is a delusion. There 
are two classes of men who are forced to be employed on some work or other by 
the Forest Officers—the cattle-owners and those who own no cattle. The latter 
are not paid a single pie, while the former receive, in the manner already 
alluded to, only a nominal compensation. Let us explain. A man having 
ten goats is remitted grazing fee for two goats during two months. This 
means a saving to him of the magnificent sum of one anna in two months, 
during which time the man is bound to work for the Forest Department. 
Similarly, owners of oxen, buffaloes and camels are remitted six annas, twelve 
annas and one rupee, respectively. Now, atthe computation of five annas a day 
every labourer should receive during the period of two months something like 
twenty rupees if employed continuosly. Even if deductions are made on ac- 
count of free days, his dues should amount to over ten rupees. What 
he receives is therefore almost nothing beside what he should receive. What is 
this if not impressment of a very harsh and objectionable character? What we 
have said here can be proved from the records of the Forest Department.......... 
Government regulations provide for logs, &c., being given free or at low rates 
for cultivation purposes. An examination of the forest records will reveal how 
very slight is the extent of practical benefit which the cultivator obtains under 
the regulations, He is hardly given anything gratis or at low rates.......... 
The forest peon gets Rs. 6 per month or at the most Rs. 8. The Sub-Ranger 
from ks. 10 to Rs. 12. How can these men maintain themselves and their 
families on such miserable stipends. ‘The Jamadar, moreover, has to keep a 
horse. Whence is the money to come? ‘Then the immediate superiors of 
these officials who are entrusted with more responsible work get Ks. 20, Rs. 30 or 
Rs. 40 per mensem. ‘These men must have a horse, a camel and a cook. It 
goes without saying that they must make money by untair means. Is not this 
condition of things extremely unjust to the rayat?. We need hardly insist on 
the necessity of stopping these evils. ‘The remedies are obvious. Nothing can 
justify the system of forced labour which is the order of the day in the Forest 
Department in Sind. The collection of grazing fees should be taken out of the 
hands of the subordinates and should be farmed out to contractors, The con- 
tracts should by preference be given to neighbouring zamindars. This will 
enhance the Government revenue and free the rayat from the heavy black-mail 
now exacted by the Government employés. Other remedies are—(1) that fines 
for failure to return passes should be done away with; (2) greater -liberality 
should be exercised in the matter of giving log-wood to cultivators free of 
charge ; and (3) the pay of the subordinates must be raised so as to place them 
above temptation.” — eae ae Se Rey Gos 
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| position. 
99 ht : ‘he’ lapertinent of the Babee The statutory 
{oy sest 4 recognition proposed to be given to elected Fellows may 
tae onl appear at first sight a step in the direction of liberal- 
ity ; but it has to be remembered that under the 
the number of elected Fellows might in a generation come to 
“aoe 50 or 60 at the rate of two every year, whereas the Bill proposes to fix 
- the minimum at ten out of 115 in the case of the older Universities, and seven 
in that of the younger. The reduction in the number of ex-officio Fellows is a 
matter of little significance since four-fifths of the entire body of the Fellows — 
are to be nominated by Government........... The statutory recognition of the 
Syndicate is a step in the right direction, as also is the provision that one-half of 
its members shall be heads of, or professors in, Colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sity. But the preponderance of nominated Fellows in the Senate affords good 
nds for the fear that even the Syndicate as a body may practically be only 
hs. mouthpiece of the Educational Department of the Secretariat.......... 
Government ‘propose to impose elaborate restrictions on the affiliation of 
Co That the object the Government have in view is good may be 
' admitted, but the question is whether its accomplishment may not be left. 
to the initiative of the Colleges themselves. Already, without any direct. 
impulse received from Government, the Colleges affiliated to the Bombay 
University make provision for a suitable teaching staff, for suitable 
lecture rooms, for residential quarters for students and for the Principal or 
some of the professors and also for a play-ground. ‘There is a growing sense of 
the advantages of such provision among the students and their guardians, 
and there is hardly any necessity for insisting on these asa sine qua non 
for affiliation. The financial conditions prescribed are altogether uncalled | 
for, It is absurd to require as a condition precedent to “affiliation that 
the financial resources of a College make due provision for its permanence. 
This clause makes subscription Colleges impossible. It will also prevent the 
birth of mode! institutions like the Fergusson College and the Central Hindu 
College which are based on patriotic efforts. Such institutions may well 
afford to keep their fees low and may possibly prove injurious to a neighbour- 
ing College manned by a costly European staff, but it will be nothing short of a 
. national calamity if the effect of the new legislation i is to strangle such Colleges 
at their birth....... The fact that affiliation was heretofore eranted by the Senate, 
whilst under the new Bill it will be granted by the Government, is a serious. 
departure that has to be justificd by the Government bya reference to the 
faults of the existing system. Even after creating an officialized Senate 
nd a-semi-officialized Syndicate, Government cannot trust them to exercise the 
ight of affiliation. The ambition of the executive to assume the functions of 
a ie University extends even to the prescribing of the courses of study. In this 
> matter it seems the Senate is not to be consulted ......... One fails to under- 
=. -__ stand why Government should seek practically to supersede the existing govern- 
‘ing bodies of the Universities and to venture on a new path altogether which 
will ‘have the obvious tendency of killing all initiative and rejecting the co- 
erat ion of the advanced leaders of Indian society.” 


Ee We have already shown how the Indian Universities Bill is useless so far 
po S. 114 24th Nov. as real University education is concerned. It is futile 
i oh ), at: to hope that.a large infusion of the European 
tin the Senates and Syndicates and the gradual officialisation of the 
) will tend to make them rea! centres of learning. We had remark- 
tit our Universities are to produce learned men with a capacity for 
nal 1 “ ; Pandy n to send hundreds of scholars every year to 
>_ import savunts of first rate abilities from other 
to our young men. It is evident from 
snypye and Dr. Ganesh Prasad tiat 
ie intellec rte ‘their European ¢compeers.. 
al reacar elt in‘ India, we ought to be prepared to 
in’ this respect. A Viceroy of Lord Curaon’s. 
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educational adviser, the Honourable Mr, Raleigh, seém {0 attach ‘greater | 


importance to the work of bringing the Universities more and more under 


Government control than to the advancement of original research. The only - 
questions which engage Lord Curzon’s attention are the extension of British - 
influence to the north of the Himdlayas and in the Persian Gulf and the. 


adoption of measures for checking the progress of the middle classin India 
beyond certain limits with a view to ensure the permanence of British rule in 
this country. It is doubtful how far the Empire will be benefited by this 
policy, but the people of India will derive no benefit from it whatever, nay, 
their condition will probably be made worse than it is at present, 


Education. 


38, ‘It is very sad to learn that a student from Kathiaiwdr, whilst in the 
examination pardal near the Wodehouse Bridge, 

The University examin- Coldba, suddenly fainted, and subsequently died at 
w Gaderets (19), Sad’ Hor. the Goculdas Tejpal Hospital the next day from the 
ag. ols. effects of sunstroke. The Law of Torts is very im- 
perfectly understood in this country, and hence no 

one is held responsible for accidents in connection with railways, tramways, 
mills, godowns and horse and bullock carriages. It is only when Europeans are 
the sufferers that the public hear of civil suits for damages. The Bombay 
University is not rich in funds. But it is rich in the knowledge of law. Let 
it beware in time lest it may find itself one day in a court of law involved ina 
heavy suit for damages. We write in no unfriendly spirit towards the Univer- 
sity, whose financial resources have been very much crippled by the policy of 
melancholy meanness adopted in high quarters. Our University must be spending 
one or two thousand rupees on this unsightly and uncomfortable mandap. 


Cannot some more humane arrangements be devised? Candidates work at 


high pressure at the approach of their examinations, and late hours, want of 


exercise and want of proper food invariably lower their vital powers. To put 
them under a mandap with inadequate protection against the fierce rays of the 


sup, when there is the utmost need of mental concentration or intellectual 
activity, or to force them to leave the mandap and go out in the hot sun during 
the recess hour is little short of positive cruelty.’ 


39. <A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdr :—The Bombay 
University authorities have been rather severely 


An explanation re the faint-  )alapoured by the press and the public in connection 


ing followed by death of a 


Hindu candidate at the With the fainting, subsequently followed by death, of a 


Matriculation mandap, Bom- Matriculation candidate in the examination 1. indap at 


bay. cial Bombay. It will be useful to the public, therefore, to 
de Samdchir (20); be informed of the true facts of the case which I have 


taken pains to ascertain. The deceased was very ill 
when he came down to Bombay from Kathiawar and appeared for the examination 
despite the warnings and remonstrances of his friends. He grew worse on Friday 
when he fainted in the mandap. The deceased’s relations have written a letter 
to the Registrar in which they explain that the defective arrangements in the 
mandap had, in their opinion, nothing to do with the boy’s death. 


Katlways. 


40. “In our Gujardti columns yesterday we referred to the complaints 
which are being made by certain passengers on the 

The new Time Table ofthe B. B, & C. I. Railway in consequence of the 
Be bes & CG I. Railway pen Time Table Lox has come into force from 
os 03), 26th the 1st instant. e have much respect for the 

XN og oy e) experience and ability of the officials og the B. B, &. 
C. I, Railway, but we cannot but feel that, in. refus-. 


ing to listen to the grievances which have been brought to their notice, they. 


are iaing. step which it is hard to approve of, ‘The authorities of this very’ 


lwyy should, in our opinion, bé the last to treat the travelling public’ 


popular he last to treat the travelling public 
ale: ‘I know the shoe does not pinch, 
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, Imadethe shoe. And I never made a better shoe in all my 
the @ueéstion whether their new Time Table is a convenient one and 
‘guited to the requirements of the public or not, itis not the authorities 
_— ~——s Othe Railway who are the best judges. It is the travelling public who should 
a be allowed to decide. But we need not say much on the subject, knowing as 
— «edo that a ance in the matter of their management of the Railway has 
ony to be mentioned to its officials to be removed.” 


MM unicipalities. be 


41, ‘The Bombay Improvement Trustees have once more given an account 
of their stewardship to the public which is far from 
a Se (meee of ¢ <a satisfactory. No important steps have been taken to 
ee ee ane improve the city from a sanitary point of view. The 
oy orienta stat Pema truchap whet with the perce of ist Agripada, 
remain as they were, spreading disease and death as 
Z did before Lord Sandhurst created the Trust. From the beginning the 
trustees have been blundering; they were very ambitious at first and drew up 
d schemes for the sunitary improvements and the opening up of the congested 
rts of the city, but these schemes remained mostly on paper. Agripada has 
indeed been cleared away. Thousands of people have been ousted from their 
homes, and chawls for only three thousand people have been erected. Where is 
the remaining population to be housed, or will its condition be allowed to be 
worse than before? Scheme [I—the road which is to run from Queen’s Road 
to Carnac Road—is half completed, but the trustees are at their wits’ end to 
find out a suitable site to house the displaced population. The trustees, how- 
. ever, have succeeded in disfiguring the most beautiful portion of the city—the 
Fort—and of creating an aristocratic Mandvi on the land which ought to have 
' gerved as one of the lungs of the city, We trust that Lord Lamington will, soon 
after his arrival, overhaul the Improvement Trust Act and create a new body 
which will work not only in harmony with the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
but will act in co-operation and sympathy with the people.” 


42. A correspondent writes to the Oriental fteview :—“‘ It has been said 

i that if a white man be repeatedly assured that he is 

“The Improvement Trust black, he will at last have serious doubts about his 

Tr medseneat Jaannal (6.29% complexion. So it seems that the Bombay Improve- 
PEL «sing ma aheaeat Ml ment Trust has been so constantly denounced that at 
__Jast some of its own members are following suit. Not 

that for the purposes of comparison the Trust could really claim spotless white- 
ness, but the truth is far from what has come to be generally accepted as a 
consequence of the unwearied rhetoric that. it has endured at the hands of some 
of the Councillors, who glory in their tirades and by continual repetition make 
‘their dogmas so familiar as to pass current for truisms. How much truth really 
lies at the bottom of the present agitation concerning the housing of the poor? 
Heaven forbid that we should advocate the oppression of the down-trodden ; but ’ 
Bees what are the facts of the case? The Improvement Trust has power to 
a demolish crowded and insanitary quarters, and, while not being at liberty to 
> ~~ ~=begome speculative builders, holds large areas of land to be let out for 
| building purposes. Now, during the Jast seven years building, whether on 
*  .. the Trust or on other land, has been going on apace in Bombay, and the 
ae amount of accommodation in new buildings cannot be less than that formerly 
found in houses that have been demolished as part of the Trust’s schemes, 
oo anal Be x i 40 this, some hundreds of new houses have sprung into existence 
bole 3a ee owetge Andheri and all along the railways to the farthest confines 
OF ry of which help to relieve the pressure on Bombay. Lastly, the 
hd population of the city, though no doubt rallying w with the improvement of 
Peo De, te | of rly half a lakh less than it was in 1895. Yet the self-constituted 
ges 3. rit Aes 2 Trus cat it is necessary for the people to ‘live close to their 
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quarters of the native town crowd there thickly and are not deterred by exorbi- 
tant rents, while their gross ignorance blinds them to the unhealthiness of an 
existence which to a great extent they deliberately choose. It would be a folly 
to shut one’s eyes to the crying needs of the poor in Bombay—the need of 
sanitary dwellings looked after by intelligent and benevolent landlords, and the 
need of inducements to live further afield. (The G.I. P. Railway, by the way, 
has declared itself on the unprogressive side by increasing its fares.) But it 
would be a greater folly to be blind to the fact that the present agitation is the 
outcome of prejudice and malicious intrigue, and only assumes as a hypocritical 
garb the cloak of humanitarianism. ”’ 


Native States. 


43, Under the heading ‘Our Indian Imperial Cesar,’’ the Kaiser-¢-Hind 
writes :—‘ Lord Curzon is nothing if not romantic. 
Pc, Curzon’s speech at Jn all probability romance bad been induced in him 
oping, Agee by his early traveis in the gorgeous East, lon 
sun i tte, (24), 42nd yefore luck elevated him to the Wisctayaity of India 
To perfervid imaginations an Indian Viceroy is 
nothing short of a mortal god on earth. No doubt he is lord of one-sixth of man- 
kind, There is pride in his port and defiance in his eyes. And we may add 
that there is unlimited cheek in his tongue. And when to all these qualifica- 
tions is added the exuberance of a romantic imagination, we may quite under- 
stand what an august personage a Viceroy is, especially at a Native Court. 
He may then be seen in Protean forms performing some function 
here and some function there. To-day we may hear of him stroking 
gently the back of the ruler of a premier State and extolling to the 
- skies his unquestionable loyalty for the involuntary gift of one of his richest 
provinces, ‘To-morrow we may read of him indulging in the most unctuous 
postprandial platitudes while toasting the overgenerous, if not extravagant, 
hospitality of a budding and gushing Maharaja with an impoverished treasury. 
And the day after we may find him, after the manner of Imperial Cesar, 
magniloquently vaunting the matchless might of his Empire and airing in the 
most majestic accents Imperial rights and responsibilities and the homage and 
duty the Feudatories of Imperial dominions owe to the Paramount Power. 
Such a Viceroy is Lord Curzon, and within our recollection we never have 
known of another so completety fulfilling all these ‘ Imperial’ ideals at once 
novel and vnhistorical. Under the circumstances itis no wonder that his latest 
ramble is in the regions of politisal romance relating to treaties with 
Native States, and the functions of those pompous but petti-fogging func- 
tionaries grandiosely yclept Political Agents. Lord Curzon has before this 
astonished us with many a harangue on Indian politics, but we think we 
ought to give the palm to the latest he delivered at Bhawalpur on the occasion 
of the installation of the young Nawab on his father’s gad. It is to be 
presumed our Feudatories, major and minor, will commit it to heart so that 
they may constantly remember what ‘silken strands’ they are in ‘ the strong 
cable ’—net, we think, would be the more realistic word—of the Paramount 
Power........... Here, in a nutshell has our Great Pro-Consul described the 


new poiity which governs Native States in their relations with the Paramount > 


Power! Under the circumstances, ‘it is not unnatural,’ to use: Lord 
Curzon’s own words, that ‘ we should reflect’ on the rights and responsibilities 
that he has described and give out our own reflections on his remark at leisure. 
Meanwhile, are we not entitled to put the one question above all others, 
whether the new political propaganda Lord Curzon preached at Bh4walpur és 
correct in every part ? Is wt historically accurate? Doe: it truthfully portray 
the rights and responsibilities of the Crown on the one side and the power and 
authority of Native States on the other? It is to be feared that as in so 
many others of his political declarations on India so in this the Vicero 

has rather given a free rein to his tropical imagination than to historical truth. 
In short, it is romance and not reality, as we shall demonstrate on an early 
occasion. Meanwhile we cannot refrain from remarking that it is one of 
the most mischievous and misleading observations he has indulged in, one which 
might have been expected from so.maccurate and prejudiced a writer as the 
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: arcof * Protected States,’ rather than from the impartial representative | 
he British’ Crown in India, who is called upon to rule the country in the 
| ofthe ever: memorable Ppoclamation of the Queen.” 


44 The Viceroy’ s speech at Bhawalpur was full of advice to Native 
| Opinion (38), 29nd hiefs. But mere advice is of no use. The British 
and 35th N Nov: F Government should itself set a good example to the 
Native Chiefs. For instance, the Viceroy stated in his 
= that it was the duty of a Native Chief to give back to his people in some 
what he received from them. Now, does the British Government follow this 
srsept ? Does it not on the contrary squander its revenue on schemes of self- 
a disement or in enriching Europeans? It is not surprising under these cir- 
ane cumstances that Native Chiefs should waste money on objects of self-gratification 
ot and in lavishly entertaining high European officers and exalted functionaries like 
the Viceroy. Commenting again on the same speech in its issue of the 25th 
November, the paper writes :—Lord Curzon is reported to have said that 
a Native Chief should treat the Political Officer not as his tutor or mentor, 
but as his councillor and friend. Whether His Excellency offered this piece 
of advice with a view to restore to the Indian Chiefs the privileges they 
es are entitled to under the treaties entered into by their ancestors with the 
a British Government we cannot undertake to say; still we feel constrained 
to point out that unless His Lordship lays down definite rules for the 
conduct of the Political Officers, His Lordship’s exhortation and good-will 
will have no effect whatsoever upon their autocratic tendencies. As a rule, 
Political Officers, whether of their own accord or through the inspiration of their 
superiors, seem day by day to be bent upon assuming greater and greater power 
‘for themselves. In some of the States at least the ruling Chief is already a 
mere figure-head, while the Political Agent and his favoured subordinates are 
- miasters of the situation. 


45. “It was an Be ara speech which Lord Curzon delivered at 
hid Bhawalpur on the subject of the relations between the 
Sémarth (40), 36th Nov. Native Chiefs and the British Government. There 
: is, we venture to think, more rhetoric than truth in 
His Excellency’s remarks. The lot of Native States is in truth neither so 
glorious nor so honourable in the eyes of the public or the subjects of the 
Native States as Lord Curzon would have us suppose. It is universally re- 
 cognised that the Native States in the hands of the British Government are 
like pieces of soft clay in the hands of an image-maker. So long as there is no 

it spirit of assertiveness or opposition in the Native States to the policy 

of the Government, the only limitation upon that policy must of course be that 

_ ereated by the moral sense of the Government itself, But it is not in every 
“@ase that this moral sense is seen to assert itself, and the Native States have to 

end entirely on the mercy of the Government. The position is thus one of 
absolute dependence and slow unseen torture, and the actual, if not also the 
intended irony of Lord Ourzon’s patronising words, is, we know, every day 
ee being realised and felt by the more sensitive of our Native Princes,’’ ae 
e ~~ —— Samurth makes similar comments. | 


ee 46. We entertain a high respect for the Political Ayent, Kolhdpur, 
ics = | and are indebted to him for the favour of being 
d oow-slanghter at oe Saahaae = to His Excellency Sir J. 
See). onteath during the latter’s recent visit to Kolhapur. 
Pc aa im dae a aist “We published an article at the time on the sakioat of 
en eS : _. His Excellency’s visit and made some remarks about 
a hi ae yreparat jon n of articles of beef for the delectation of the Maharaja’s European 
gues . (vide paragraph 40 of Weekly Report No. 45). Those remarks were 
yeneral and fa rh tedientics of Hindu feeling on the subject. But the Political 
pen 1 to inform us through the Divan of Kolhdpur that he (the 
| Agen given up eating beéf ever since his coming to Kolh4pur. We 
que chon et | i uth of baad gree But may we enquire whether there 
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slaughter of kine within the State, and the information communicated by the 
Political Agent through the Divan leads us to believe af first sight that that order 
was not,violated on the occasion of the State banquet. But-is it a fact that 
the company of Kuropean guests invited to partake of the feast abstained 
from eating beef? Did the Governor and his staff respect the order 
referred to above? These questions will be answered variously by different 
people according to their experience. The beautiful figure of the sacred cow is 
nowhere to be seen. Ye Brahmins, who feel such profound veneration for the 
cow that you use her excretions for the expiation of your sins, ye nominal warriors, 
boasting of a Kshatriya descent, and ye loquacious lecturers on religious 
subjects, come and attend the funeral of the mother-cow on the banks of the 
Panchganga! Let piety and patriotism render this last honour to the cow. Let 
the obsequies of the cow be performed according to the Vedokta ritual. We know 
the exact mode in which these should be performed. The Brahmins should 
discard their sacred thread and tie it round the dead cow’s mouth, and the 
Kshatriyas should part with their beards and bind them to the dead cow’s tail. 
Let the Cow Protection Associations go into mourning and observe it as long 
as the British empire lasts. Let the funeral pyre of the cow be lighted and let 
us, With our faces turned towards England, bawl out loudly as in the month of 
Holi. Alas, what a misfortune is this! , 


47, ‘Raja Symbarai, the Khasi ruling Chief of Mansyuram, and his brother, 


with eleven other persons, were the other day arreste 
Imprisonment of the Chief Sera t b y ted 


of Mansyuram on a charge 
of Murder. 

Prabhat (47), 14th Nov., 
Eng, cols.; Subodha Patrika 
(42), 22nd Novy. 


that the Raja and his brother were involved in the crime. 


and thrown into a common prison under the orders 
of Major Gordon, Deputy Commissioner and Politi- 
cal Officer ef the Khasi and Janita Hills. It seems 
that two murders were committed in the State, and 
the Police after making an investigation reported 
For aught we know 


to the contrary, the Raja and nis brother may be guilty. But isit not too 
much to subject a ruling Chief to such indignities on the mere report of the 


Police ? 


If a man of the position of a Deputy Commissioner could thus treat 


ruling Chiefs, could there be a more unenviable position than theirs?’’ [The 
Subodha Patrika makes similar comments on the treatment accorded to the 
Chief and contrasts it with that meted out to European accused under similar 


circumstances. 


The paper remarks that great indulgence is shown to the latter, 


who are allowed to stay in their bungalows and to travel by first class when 


being taken by 


rail from one place to another in the course of their trial. 


Such invidious distinctions, concludes the paper, based on racial considerations, 
estrange the sympathies of the people from their rulers and widen the gulf be- 
tween them, and steps must therefore be taken by the higher authorities to put 


a stop to them. | 


48. His Highness Bhawasinhii, the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, seems to be 


Complaints against the 
Maharaja of  SbBhavnagar 
(Kathidwar). 

Kathiawadno HAima@yatr 


(67), 22nd Nov. 
money from the pe 


ople by resorting to illegal and oppressive measures, 


inordinately fond of shikar. He spends most of his 
time in shooting or in witnessing dramatic perform- 
ances and wholly neglects his duties as aruler. His 
officers, who have in consequence grown reckless and 
high-handed, plunder the State revenues and extort 
It is the 


firm belief of the people that the destructive fires which broke out in Bhavnagar 
in the plague epidemic of 1901 and 1903, the emptiness of the State treasury and 
the fact of the Maharaja being devoid of issue are providential visitations upon 
the State for the sins of its ruler, 


49, “ Bai Shri Motiba, the widow of Rajsinghji, the late Thakor Saheb of 


Stoppage of the annuity 
of Bai Shri Motiba, grand- 
mother of the present Thakor 
of Wadhwan ( Kathiawar). 

Kathidwaér Times (3), 24th 
Nov. 


in Wadhwdn Camp and has attained the advanced age of 75. 


Wadhwan, has recently submitted to the Government 
of Bombay a petition claiming asum of Rs. 64,000 
from his grandson Balsinghji, the. present Thakor 
Saheb, as the same falls due to her as the accumulated 
amount of her jzvaz (maintenance) for the last 16 years. 
She says in her petition that she is at present staying 
She used to get 


Rs. 4,000 as givaé every year from the State from the time the Thakor deprived 
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; Theigranting of this jivai was stopped by 

pon 1887... ‘The accumulated jivar, there- 
put Naat: claim, amounts to Rs. 64, 000, Her 
Fiano: bate th asshe declares that she is being ‘greatly 
sn p Sole and ‘that she is desirous of going ona pilgrimage 
osama to: _— the money due to her in charity.” 


. residing in Dhordjiin the pg ct are 
SE ae hibition : aainehy exercised over an order alleged to have 
ro , met, _ been issued by the Gondal Darbar prohibiting the 
= aden slaughter of cows and oxen for consumption as food on 
ithidwar News (25), 21st penalty of a fine of Rs. 200, or in default six months’ 
—— imprisonment, or both. They allege that the order is 
- uncalled-for, and that the Darbar has committed a serious mistake in 
—n ating it, In1872, weare informed, this question was before Government, 
) it was distinctly ruled that the Darbar cannot interfere in such matters. It 
is. contended that the order of Government is right, and that the Darbar should 
withdraw the restrictions imposed, and in all such religious matters must follow 
The practice prevalent in British India. We are informed that the Memons of 
ie Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Lahore and Surat have taken up the cause of their 
Be ¢o-religionists in Gondal and mean to fight it out to the bitter end........... We 
--  élieve the agitation set up by the Memons is entirely factitious and that the 
Beis Darbar is right. Government ought not to have passed during the minority of 
the Chief any orders deviating from the practice generally prevalent in Hindu 
oe Native States. Every Hindu Native State tacitly forbids cow-killing, and any 
a ‘such State permitting it would render itseff liable to severe obloquy.’ 


i 61. The people in Mahi Kantha Agency do not get justice at the hands of 
* the subordinate judiciary. Parties who wish to take 
Administration of justice appeals to the Agency against the decisions of judicial 
eee ae, officers are harassed by the latter who fear a humiliating 
aké Kdantha Gazette (68), 

29nd Nov. exposure. Serious defects also prevail in the Taluk- 
dari Courts, but these do not come to light more or 

less on account of the indifference of the Agency authorities. No doubt, 
the Agency officers make inspection tours in various talukas, but they have 
neither the time nor the inclination for a personal inspection of the records 


of Talukdari Courts, They delegate the inspection to petty subordinates who 


* 
ae a 
7" 4 


oe .. * .are.not competent enough to detect mistakes in the administration of justice. 
Bee We fear an improvement in the present state of things is hopeless, unless Agency 


rs petsonally carry on the inspection as is done iv the Kathidwar Agency 
- and unless deterrent punishment is inflicted upon defaulting Talukdars, 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


. 52. Owing to the unconscionable rise which has at present taken 

| place 1 in the price of salt in the Presidency, Messrs. 

Sale of Liverpool salt in we Morrison & Co. nave imported a large stock 

ON: Pet ee of salt from Liverpool and have opened a shop near 

Ferfamin (72), 216 Gaenac Bandar for the retail sale thereof at a on Sena 

rate. This salt can be had much cheaper than the 
indigenous article and 1 is not inferior in quality. 


oh Shae cgtie tate 2 M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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OONFIDENTIAL, } 


[No. 49 or 1908, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are tmcorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the corréet facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THD BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 5th December 1903. 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist Octobér, 1903.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 
ENGLISH. 
1 { Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly ... _...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 Ci mm 
2 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ... ae se»| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 48 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay .. .».| Monthly oe ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 51; J. P. 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .»-| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ode Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); BBO | | 
is iP 
§ | Indian Municipal Journal.| Bombay... os i) Sauer ...| John Wallace, C.E., S. M. Rutnagur ... ...1 1,000 | 
6 | Indian Social Reformer...| Do. ... aa ae és ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 36 wi 500 | | | 
7 | Kardchi Chronicle ...; &ardchi .. iat a Sei es Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 oes 400 | i 
; ; 1 
8 | K&éthidwdr Times ...| RAjkKot ... ve.| Daily — oo ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 tT 
(N agar ); 35. { 
S | Male. kc a ss a OT ...| Narsinh Chintéman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 600 (el 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 28. . Hii 
10 | Oriental Review ... ...| Bombay “at a ...| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ra ic 400 : 
11 Pheonix ... a ...| Karachi .. ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadn; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 oe. “400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... seo] Dally ... ...| Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 set re es 500 uit 
and Military Gazette. | | 
13 | Railway Times ... ..., Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ... 1,000 
as i ie) st i es Wee OL ee l ij 
HY 
15 | Sind Times pelt ee ee wr ea Se -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 36... 200 
16 | Voice of India ... ...|Bombay... ...| Weekly... __... — Merwénji Malabari; Parsi; 51 1,300 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
17 | Coronation Advertiser ...) Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... ...| Narotamd4as Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
- ites ~ .. | Baroda ... 2 ee ...| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 1,300 
3 | Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujaréti ... ats ...| Bombay... ae ES we ...|_ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti] 4,000 


Bania) ; 50. 
if Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 44. - ses 600 


20 | Gujardt Mitri ... ...| ourat ... ee 
91 | Gujar4t Punch ... wee} Ahmedabad = ewe oe .--| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania); 27 ar 600 
2 | Hindi Punch... ____...| Bombay 60 bg a --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 44 _,. 800 
93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed .. ‘ine i ..| Daily se ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzhén; Parsi; 54 = 3,000 


24 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... a ee o-| Weekly ... ...| Framji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 ~ os} 2,900 


o 


| Kéthidwar News... ...| »ajkot ,,. os Bi-weekly eos} Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 41 ... ant i. an 


26 | Kathidwar Times il Se ove eee} DOs — ooo ...| Bhol4nath . Vishwan&th; Hindu (Audich 500 
: Brahman) ; 34. 


o7 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly ... = pees Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 500 
) , man); 34. ad 
28 | Rast Goftar eee ...| Bombay oe ie: we. Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Pdrsi; 52 ... wef 1,550 ee, 
29 | Satya Vakta .. ...| Do. ...| Fortnightly ...| Keshavlél Harivithaldés; Hindu (Shrim4li| 550 aN 
> Bania) ; 37, 


80 |ShriSay4ji Vijay —...| Baroda... .».| Weekly ... .-.| Maneklal Ambarém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 ...} 4,900 


81 =| Sury& Prakash ... cont EOE cee ee, See eo} Umedram Nagindds D&y4bhai; Hindu 200 
| (Bania) ; 25. 


| ANGLO-MaRATHI. : | 
32 | Deen Mitra sees eee} Bombay... vee} Weekly oe ...| Sadwshiv Vishvandth #Mayadev; Hindu| 600 
: , 0 age Brdhman) ; 27. nt 
83 Dnyan Chakshu vee eee Poona eee eee Do, eee _ fee aman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 


| Brdbman) ; 68. | 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


eee eee Bombay... eee 


th »«| POONA css on at hee na 


soe -«-| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ose 


Maritha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh&pur ie WO 


$8 | Native Opinion ......| Bombay... —...| Bi-weekly __... 
* $9. | Prekshak... ee | ee ef | Zee 


. 40 |Samarth ... ie ->| Kolh&pur ee ae 

. #41 | Shri Say4ji Vijay Es ad DN. uc ba 
© 4% |Subodh Patrika... ..| Bombay... ...| Do... .. 
48 | Sudharak ... ion ...| Poona ...,. ~~ ae wed 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

. 44 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ok Se new ans 

ENnGLisH, PorRTUGUESE 
AND CONCAN M, 


45 |OBombaense ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... ae 


af 


ANnGLo-Sinp1. 


 - 
; ‘ 46 | Al-Hac _... pee ...| Sukkur ..,. ...| Weekly ... one 
: ; ng bate 47 Prabhat eee eee ee a dera b a d Do. eee ees 


Sukkur (Sind)...| Do ... 9... 


~~) 48 Sindhi coe eee ee 
| - erie ¥ | Anaro-Urpuv. 
Muslim Herald ...__...) Bombay... ee eee 


- _ | Ewes, Mara’rui anp 
RE Gussna'st. 
Ue, |) Siete 
| Baroda Vateal _... ...| Baroda .. ...| Weekly ... jo’ 
‘Eneuisn, Marirut awp | 


Weekly ... ...| Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott... son we 


Indu Prakash J oint Stock Company, Limited, 


..| Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 


Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Bréhman); 36 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Sevl4ram Amritrao Vichare ; Hindu 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman) ; 32. 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Vinayak Narayan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 34. 
Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (MarAtha) ; 
40. 
ee Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r) ; 
9. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 36. 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 45 ... coe 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 su ison 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Mvunammadan ; 36. 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 29. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 


Annaji a Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 41. 


Knew | +! eo ; cost Do. ; eee eee Do, eee eee 


1" Lp 


_ Ardeshar Dinsha Géndhi; Parsi; 45... ... 


: Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 27. 


Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
 NénébhSi Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 47... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P4rsi ; 34. , . 
Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 __...| 


Kishidas Bhagvindis; Hindu’ (Kichis, 


Brat 
sr As 


a vegetable seller); 44. — 


~ 


625 


900 


900 


750 


—- ao, ga 


No. | Namo of Publication. | Where Published. Edition Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
pai — > L - 
Gusariti—continued. 
60 | Din Mani... na .»-| Broach ... wos] Weekly ... set ery Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (Ka4yastha 125 
nia); 25. 
61 | Fursad ... cee -»»| Bombay ... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Ka4br4ji; Parsi ; 44... 800 600 
| | ! 
62 | Gap Sup ... eee sel Ee bee --| Fortnightly _...| Perozshah Jehangir Murzbén; Pdérsi;27  ... 425 
63 | Hitechchhu ce ..| Ahmedabad «| Do. ose Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 43. 400 
64 | Jain ea coe a aa -.-| Weekly ... ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrd4vak 900 
: Vania) ; 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma vee) Bombay ... ae I .».| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 28 ee} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartaman ... soc) BATA... A oh ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
' | Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K&thi4wddno Him4yati ... Ahmedabad .,.| Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
| Ad, : 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ..., Sadra ... i IOs ot -e-| Motilal Cbhhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia)  ... 
| | Brahman) ; 40. | 
69 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... coe, Navaari .. ceil Ea Sede ...| Rustamji Jamaspji; Parsi ; 55 sis ae 800 
70 | Nure Elax. see ‘il Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ...| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 " 600 
71 | Nydyadarshak ... .» Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly _...} Gatal4l ©Mansukh; Hindu  (Visashriméli 200 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 35. | 
72 | Praja Mitra ...| Kardchi... Bi-weekly e«e| Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34. 975 
73 =| Praja Pokar oat ee Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 44 .. - ain 400 
| : | 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat .... Bombay... 1h: Ae sal nopetes Mancharam ; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
: | Bania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand i coe’ §=— D0 Do. ..., Jamnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
: 42, 
76 |Samsher Bahddur... ...| Abmedabad ...| Do. .. — ,.. ae Raichand; Hindu (Shravak} 200 
ania) ; 61. | 
77 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ... eco] Daily ee «| Messrs. Ardeshir & Qo, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; 37. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35. 
78 |Sind Vartam4n ... ..»| Kar&chi ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
79 | Stri Bodh ... on oe ey ae ...| Monthly .»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4abraji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 |Surat Akhbar... | ieee ot Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... - 300 
81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .... Mahudha a.) ee .../ Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
30. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... vost SMNOM cas | Do. ...  — +ee| Sad&shiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani| 1,487 
| Brahman) ; 36. 
HInp!. ! 
88 | Pandit... “ ee ee .o.| Weekly oe ---| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| 200 
jari) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 30. 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-} Bombay... x. wee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndégar} 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. , i 
85 | Digvijaya ... ee Kool GOURZ ace ...| Weekly... ” Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125. 
: (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. | 
86 | Hubli Patra jaté vf Ub =... “a a ree| Mah&deo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. : 
gy | Karndtak Vritta... _...| Dharwar «-| Do. - oe — «s./ (1) Shivram Mahddev Khdanolkar; Hindu 800. 
| (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 33. 3 
| (2) Anndcharya Baldchdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
g8 | Loki Bandhu i... i oe a aoe ...|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. eles 
g9 | Loka Mitra Sia ..| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... | Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
7 . Brahman) ; 27. , 
90 | R4jahansa... on »»-| Dharwar atel BGs: ces eee} Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 
| héda Brahman) ; 40. " 
91 Rasik Ranjini eee eee Gadag eee wee Do, eee eee Gaurishankar RAm prasad ; Hindu (Kanoja} 
Ee Bra&hman) ; 40. 
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Oircula- 
- | Where Pablished. Edition, ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. ‘on. 


Weekly...  ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
Brfhman); 59. 
eee eee! Dhulia eee ees Do. eee eee Keshav Vaman Joshi ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Bréhman) ; 30. 


bai >| Ratnagiri sol DO és .-.| Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 

Be : Belgaum Samachar ...| Belgaum... eee --| Hari Bhikdji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ; 325 
3S f a KO. 

| “96 Bhu’t eee eee -«+| Bombay ...| Monthly --.| Anandrao Rdémchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 


id (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
97 | Chandanshu vee = ove TAsgaon... ...| Weekly... —_.».| Ra&mchandra Vinfyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 20 

9 shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

“98 | Chandrak4nt ove Joc] SAMEMOGE 203 ces} «= D0. ae ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit-| . 80 

pawen Brahman) ; 38. 

99 | Chandrodaya ou ee} Chiplan ... a: a ...| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 

Brahman); 37. 

100 | Chikiteak ... ove | Belgaum wa a oe .».| Abéji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 

41. 

101 | Chitragupta inns ut Ss wa Ba ws | Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 

ae | Braéhman) ; 38. 

Be 102 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur we a iw ...| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
ae seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 66, 
aes 108 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol... a De ...|Mah&dey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 

ee (Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 

: : - 104 | Dharwar Vritta ... —...| Dharwar | Do. ...  ...] Rao S&heb Antdéji Rdmchandra Joglekar; 800 

ies Hindu (Chitpéawan Brahman) ; 55. 

Dny4n Sagar i... eo| Kolhapur a he ve — Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 

oe . man); 88. 
tp Hindu Punch ss... weet PRADO csi cee eee «ae ...| Shridhar Vaman SAithaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
<a | Brahman); 39. | 

Rees. Jagadddarsh hs .| Ahmednagar .} Do. ...( Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100 
. ae . pawan Brahman); 60. 

Me MOB | Secsdhitechohha... _...| Poona... ...| Do. ... _...| Réoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé-| 2,200 

aes wan Brahman) ; 73. 

ae 109 | Jagateumichér... ...| Lhéna ... on . BI ns poe “Peake A tes Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 400 
rabuu); 39. 

ose sceh ee OGDM.....000 ce SS SE «s-| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,400 | 

(ChitpAwan Brahman); 36. 

soe .».| Sholapur —<— Da on -e-| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 875 

Brahman; 44. 


| ove oes] POONAse. “aes See ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
mae : Bréhman) ; 36. : 

| Keral Koxil see .».| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 
Brdhman) ; 48. ] 


eit - -, «=, | Poona... «| Weekly. -...| Bél Gangadhar Tilak, BA, LLB; Hindu| 14,000 

a ‘Tg wan Brdhman); 46. } 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ...) Dbulia ... ...| Do. .. 9 o Bhi Bay - Sindekar Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
eT man) ; 20. 
Khétdesh Vaibhav ...| Do. .. ..| Do. .. — ...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 500 


, | — Bréhman) ; 52. 1 

sie ...| Vengurla sek: ARR eee ...|/ Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
3 Brahman) ; 26. 1 
}| Mahéréshtra Vritta ..|Sétéra ... | Do ..  «.. Pindurang Bébéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Marétha);/ 160 1 
a , 1! 

ee nee | WHE iw, Ss wwe} «=~Dow—SCw Stitt | “Kdshinektth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 

| Brahman) ; 48. 
Daily ... | ...| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 1 
| pawan Bréhman) ; 42. | 

Weekly... aee| Do. do. w.o| 1,250 16 
eae ee.| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ... 100 15 
Do. .. ...| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpiwan| 450 15 


Bréhman) ; 27. 


16 
ed 
- 16 
800 
150 
16: 


; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 


Me 


Siddheshvar . 


43. ; 


o, wey 


N Ov : Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. den. 
| | 
MaritHi—continued. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... -»-| Vadgaon ...| Weekly «+. ...|Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
: Brahman) ; 37. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a. oe a || Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth, 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... Barsi ... — «e»| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
131 | Pratod _... cee ..| Islampur ...| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Bratman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhashan.., eel BO ka , Do. oe ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra wis Malegaon wi BO wi — Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
134 | Satya Sadan ea ...| Alibag ... eset On ses oo Sabie a 
135 | Satya Shodhak ... | Ratnagiri <a a en ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sh&hu Vijay ine Tae aos coat aad -»-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar ...| Sholépur Do. ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4amfti);44  ... 375 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda sol Oe ...| Bal#bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
159 | Shri Shahu cee coo] SACATA . ces —— ..-|Vaiman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... Ae ee age or a .... Vishnu Nadrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant.... ooo] ATA coe onl Te Se -eo| Mahdadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... ye eoe| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... .e-) Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 406 
| Brahman); 36. 
143 | Sudhakar ... a Pen ose wn ee Ba .«:| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «e. .| Dow ..  —«ee| Ganesh Neréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartadarsh ove oo] Malvan ... otel.. BMRe: le ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandéri);| . 150 
, 24., 
146 | Vidya Vilas ae .»| Kolhapur cock SS ie .... Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bréhman); 48. 
147 | Vidydarthi... ‘sé .».| Nandurbar et ae ee ..., saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ~*..] Bombay... ---| Monthly... wee| (1) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... san 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat bréhman). 
149 | Vrittasd@r ... +e» = asf WEL = nee Ss nee} Weekly...  ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit-| 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
150 | VrittaSudha ...  ...) Sdtdra o.  ...1 Do. . — «e.| Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Hindu (Deshasth; 100 
Brahman); 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... i wast ME cus wt: Oe eS ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Karechi... re Weekly “a «e.| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Isldm ... at ho oes jk a eo.| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _.. 
65. , 
154 | Sind Sudhar oon ooh Die | 600) ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 36 __... 500 
155 | Sookree _.. ove se ie ee ot. a: on .-.| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
Urpv. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai .«.| Bombay ...| Monthly ie oy : - Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
ae unni); 32, 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ...  ...| Weekly... ...] Munshi Miirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
| | | Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur a a ct a ae ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 Habibul Akhbar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee coveces eee 
a 
160 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar eee} DO. coe vee} Daily eo ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
: Muhammadan ; 49. woe 
- 161 |Tejarati Gazette ... | Do. ..  ./ Monthly... ... coeces 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESE. ; 
162 Chandrika... eee eos Bagalkot eee Weekly eee eee Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 80. 
163 woes wel DO, cee = ee] DO. = nee = oes Parashram Shivaji Powdr ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 126 
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«| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ké&jurkar; Hindu) 160 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


oa Parsehréim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 850 
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r o«| Weekly ... ».| Ne@r@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman), 
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eee eee eee Bombay... ee : Weekly... eee Anton Fernandes ; Goanese 3 293 eee eee! 700 


A> "The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


. 


, 


Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


» system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
pay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
out, and the short a (A = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
Oweil, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
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Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Urpv. 


Tohfa-i- Deccan Poona... Weekly Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Mn- 
hammadan (Shaik) ; 35. 


1, The Editor of No. 134 is Rdéoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); and the circulation of the 
paper is 200. 


2. The Editor of No. 159 is Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rahman ; Muhammadan ; age 25; and the 
circulation of the paper is 500. 


8. The Editer of No, 161 is Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 
age 25 ;.and the circulation of the paper is 500. | 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, “One of the most extraordinary proposals made in connection with 
Mr. Chamberlain's poticy as applied to India is 
india and Mr. Chamber- Sir Charles Elliott’s. He would maintain the excise. 
“a — Ps dia (16), Sth duty on Indian cotton manufactures at its present 
Deo” F india CS) ot Hitch, but he would lower the import duty on British 
goods. Indian goods are to be taxed at a higher rate 
than British goods! If we are not mistaken, this would be out-Heroding Herod. 
Sir Charles admits that his proposal would involve ‘a slight pinch to the 
mill-owners,’ but it would be amply repaid by the great stimulus given to 
wheat, cotton and other agricultural produce. Although Mr. Chamberlain 
has repeatedly assured the public that he would not include raw materials 
in his scheme, Sir Charles will not believe him. It is doubtful to what extent 
India would benefit by preference for her agricultural produce. But supposing 
the benefit is real and considerable, how is it to be repaid? We thought 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would ask India to prefer other parts of the 
British Empire to foreign countries. But Sir Charles proposes that India 
should prefer British manufacturers to her own! And Sir Charles was once 
the satrap of an Indian province. Sir Edward Law said at the last Budget 
meeting that even the few lakhs derived from the excise duty are too valuable a 
source of income to be foregone. Why should the Government then lose any 
part of the import duty on British cottons, which is still a more valuable source of 
income ?.......... Mr. Chamberlain’s grievance is the dumping of foreign manu- 
factures. Sir Charles would inflict a ‘pinch’ on our own manufacturers and 
cripple ourown revenue! To hear such a proposal seriously made is to lose faith 
in our rulers. That the local manufacturer should pinch himself because some 
one else may grow more wheat, is an essentially vicious doctrine which can be 
preached only if it is desired that India shall for ever remain an agricultural 
country and never raise her head as a manufacturing one. It is hopeless to 
wield an empire on such principles or want of principle. Mr. Chamberlain’s nego- 
tiations with the British Colonies and Possessions amount to this: We shall be 
your manufacturers, you will be our farmers: we cannot be farmers, you shall 
not be manufacturers. The Colonies insist upon being both. There remains 
India where at least Great Britain wishes to be free from competition, local or 
foreign, and about which, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain is. discreetly silent, 
Sir Charles evidently thinks that there is no discretion necessary when 
speaking about a country like India. He asks us to believe that there is no 
competition between English goofs and the cloth manufactured in India. 
But every one knows that when Lancashire wanted to impose the excise duty 
upon us, if was vehemently asserted that there was such competition, although 
India maintained there was not.”’ 


2. “In issuing the volume on Financial and Commercial Statistics 
this year, Mr. R. E. Enthoven invites attention to a 

Material progress of India table which has been prepared to show the progress 
a fe hig (6), sth of the country during the last twenty years or since 
mud nase eee the year 1880-81, We must be thankful for the 
| trouble which the Statistical Department has taken 
to present the situation in an intelligible and encouraging form; for though 
one object of if may be to answer the critics of the British Government who 
tell us that we are going from bad to worse, another object that will be served 
will undoubtedly be to give us that happiness which springs from a belief in 
our national prosperity and progress, however strong or weak the objective 
foundation of that> belief may be. The figures show that since 1880-81 the 


consumption of salt has increased from 27 to 37 million maunds; the savings | 


bank deposits from 292 lakhs to 1,068 lakhs; the mileage of railways open from 


9,200 to 25,900; cotton mills from 58 to 201; breweries from 17 to 27 (this 
also bespeaks our prosperity !); the export of Indian manufactured goods from’ 


60 to 263 million rupees in value; the value of total trade from 1,381 million 
to 2,502 million rupees. As Sir W. W. Hunter has remarked, the figures 
relating to the material progress of India elude the grasp of the imagina- 
tion, * So they do, but imagination, however, will be considerably helped 
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' Gf, instead welt wah the affairs ‘Of-oné-sixth: of: ‘the human race, it 
Ww ll content itself with the income and expenditure of individuals, the 
_ fod they eat) the clothes they wear, the furniture they possess..,....... 
_ Mi¥hat-do the enormous ‘figures prove ? » Mr. R. E. Enthoven says that they ‘do 
Beri. ‘mot seem. entirely in with some recent theories of the gradual im- 
ee ment.of'the country owing to the pressure of Home Charges, the 
Be ravages of agricultural distress or other adverse influences.’ This is a nega- 
[a tive conclusion; at: least in form, and we do not wish to quarrel with it. But. 
ee, we believe that it is.also intended to convey that the country has been prog ress- 
oS ing im’ material prosperity by leaps and bounds. We do not propose in this 
article to discuss the significance of all the figures, but will confine ourselves to 
the'very first item in Mr. Enthoven’s summary in his preface to the volume— 
Salt.. The population of British India increased from 253 millions in 1880-81 to 294 
millions:in 1900-1901 ; the consumption of salt increased in the same period from 
27 to 37 million maunds, This would point to the conclusion that while the popu- 
laticn increased: by 16 per cent., the consumption of salt increased by about 33 
per cent. That would be a satisfactory feature of the growing prosperity of the 
masses. But the conclusion is somewhat shaken when we examine the figures a 
little more closely. During tlie twenty years the population of Bengal increased 
from 662 millions to 742 millions—roughly by 12 percent. In the same period 
the consumption of salt increased. from 8,697 thousand maunds to 10,775 
thousand maunds—about the same percentage. In Madras, during the first 
decade after'1880-81 the population increased by 14°38 per cent ; the. consump- 
tion of salt increased by nearly 29 per cent. But if we take the years 1882 
And 1892 instead.of 1880 and 1890 for purposes of comparison, the 
percentage of increase is reduced to nearly 15--not very much greater than 
the increase in the population. Comparing 1890 with 1900, the population 
— increased: by 7°2 ‘per cent. while the consumption of salt increased by about 
a 14 per cent. But if we compare 1892 with 1902, the consumption of 
7 salt’ decreased from 8,157 ‘thousand maunds to 7,925 thousand maunds! It 
- is.out:of this chaotic mass of figures that we are asked to draw a neat and 
beautiful conclusion regarding the material progress of the people. The 
| Government admits in its annual reports thatthe consumption per head is a 
— wough ‘calculation, and we do not find fault with Government for the little 
— =" it can afford us—the only guidance available, But when we are told 
that the consumption of salt between two given years increased at nearly double 
’ _.. the rate at which: the population increased, and we are asked to infer how 
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| ae rapidly we are progressing, we consider ourselves entitled to remind the Govern- 
ies ment of the real value of the figures whiéh ensnare and stupefy the unwary 
mind.’’ ; 


— ~, Sir tl Blake on the eve of his departure for Ceylon was the other 
es day presented with an address by his admirers in 
oS = Aan want. of sympathy 

. on 
ae 


led clans Hongkong, in reply whereto Sir Henry referred to a 
Overt the the people of Ae dia. eomplaint made against him that he had favoured the 
ale “ditsabdoys (92), 29th Nov. Chinese at the expense of the Europeans, and said :— 
o) My. duty as His Majesty’s representative was not to 
social Aistinetions nor to decrease the respect due to the educated, upright 
‘was successful of Ayo? race, but to show that under the British flag justice was 
‘pure —— unpurchasable, while all, from the highest to the. poorest coolie, were 
ree tion and act as they liked:so long as they obeyed the laws.” 
above isa noble conception of an officer’s duty, and if one were to 
— there are any Officials of this type'in this country, it will have 
or y admitted that the number Of these is very small indeed. 
‘2ne pr Be hg of British administration in India are not incompatible with the 
a st ve conce “of ‘an: officer’s duty, while the principles set forth in the 
_Prpoolay “— on ot 1858 ‘are also similar in spirit; but these are not only not 
| rried out ir but Viceroys like Lord Curzon do not hesitate to describe 
mo a i im ssible charter. ‘That there is no distinction of. caste, 
british rule:is'a doctrine known to us only in: theory ; 
is Offen‘departed frou in p: radtice of late, and the most glaring’ instance 
th Vidlation isto. be’ fonnd: in ‘ the” operation. of the Indian ‘Arms Act, 
leaves the rnativ sot Taaia semana agningt the yee: of 


18 


wild beasts and dacoits, but grants fully even to European lads the privilege of 
carrying any kind of weapon. The Indians are proverbially loyal, but still 
they are deemed unworthy of the privilege of carrying arms | 


4. We are sorry to find that India’s wealth is being drained out of the 
country in the shape of Home Charges and that new 
_ Alleged neglect of India’s ways are being devised every year to increase this 
tg by British politi- drain, This ceaseless drain shows what sympathy 
Moda Vritta (119), 30th OUr rulers feel for us. One curious instance of this 
Nov. drain may be cited here. Mr. Boyle, a Police Officer 
in Bengal, has been allowed to stay in England on 
furlough for the last four years in contravention of the Civil Service Regulations. 
The concession is not made to him on the score of ill-health, because he is said to 
be physically fit to discharge his official duties, but he is not inclined to return 
to India to complete the period of his service. Nothing can better illustrate 
the reckless waste of the country’s money. India has been under British rule 
for nearly two hundred years past, and it is a great pity that even after the 
lapse of two centuries we should come across such instances of England’s 
indifference to India’s welfare, 


5, Mr. Chamberlain speaking at Newport said that he wouid not rest 
satisfied until there was in Great Britain full employ- 

ment and fair wages for every honest and industrious 
workman. Now if one inquires why British politicians like Mr. Chamberlain 
do not display as much interest in the welfare‘of the natives of this country, 
it might perhaps be replied that while Great Britain is their fatherland, India 
is their possession. The remark is true enough, butit ignores the fact that Great 
Britain depends upon India for her food-supply. The leadi ng spirits of the 
British Empire like Mr. Chamberlain can never afford to forget that India is 
the bulwark of the Empire, unless their views are completely warped and 
distorted through extreme selfishness. Honest and industrious workmen who 
go about without work and without wages are counted by lakhs in this country. 

There are thousands of young Indians who are endowed with keen intellects, but 
are forced to serve on low pittances of Rs. 15 or so per mensem. There are large 
numbers of Indian peasants who toil hard in all seasons of the year and yet 
find it hard to obtain for themselves the bare necessaries of life and they are 
ultimately reduced to beggary, Such impoverishment of the country’s 
peasantry is due to the policy of encouraging British trade at the expense of 
the indigenous industries, enhancing the “assessments on land indefinitely and 
maintaining avery costly system of administration. The neglect of India’s 
interests.is surely a blot upon the traditions of Great Britain. 


pm (92), 29th Noy. 


6. A curious incident is reported to have recently occurred in a Russian 

__ Comments: oe cane of he made some irrelevant statements and was warned by 
Natives of India as compared the Court that if he persisted in making such state- 
with the people of a free and ments he would be punished for contempt of Court. 
armed nation. The Counsel took oifence at this and shot the judge 
Pratod (131), 30th Nov. = With a revolver dead on the spot. Before the Police 


could arrest him, he discharged the contents of the revolver upon himself and 


committed suicide, We must pity our own condition when we look at the 


acts of a free and armed people, What a striking contrast do we find between 
the sentiments of such people and our own! Our countrymen are content to 
put up tamely with all sorts of insults and even to receive kicks in order to 
earn a wretched livelihood ! 


7. “The Thibetan drama is slowly unfolding itself. Not a week passes 

, et by without some new scene being presented to the 
Fe ae ae a 4, Public gaze. Though the principal actors for a long 
Now: Mae, dala: ), 29th ‘time tightly. held the strings of the curtain, they 
tar were unable to keep on it any longer their fast hold 
so that at last the grip seems to have given way, ‘The. curtain is torn, and the 
scene in all its colours is now clearly revealed to the public. A week ago.it was 
aonounced that Sir Walter Lawrence had left. India as the bearer of certain 
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Court of justice. A Counsel while arguing a case - 


e of news came the official communique that in all likelihood the service of 
fitish troops may be needed. Then followed, as if the sensation touching that 
ypenetrable region had not been exhausted, that the Nepal Court, which is 
to be in treaty alliance with the Grand Lama for purposes of defence and 
offence, had despatched a remonstrance to that holy dignitary to the effect 
that he was acting most unwisely by being so stolidly immoveable to the 
supplications of an unselfish neighbour like the British for purposes of epening 
@ ‘trade route’ which, perchance, may also be a strategic route later on. 
Nepal, in its best diplomatic style but utterly oblivious of its own relations 
éxtending over centuries with Thibet, warned the Lama against the probable 
reprisals which may follow in the wake of his mom possumus|! The world of 
India, outside the Foreign Office, was astonished at this attitude of Nepal! ....... 
And now, we are told, that Colonel Younghusband has instructions from his 
masters to see that their imperious mandate is no longer disobeyed. The 
ultimatum must be presented at the point of the sword. If it be not accepted, 
then Thibet must share the fate of Upper Burma. All these incidents have 
served to open the eyes of the Indian public who are now asking whether their 
original suspicion as to the intended seizure of ¥ hibet is not fully confirmed, and 
whether all the outward simulation of peace and good-will and all the rest of the 
hollow-sounding shibboleth about finding more markets fcr British goods, 
specially Assam tea, by easy and profitable trade routes, was not a convenient 
mask....... The action of the Government of India is simply the imposition of the 
will of the strong upon the weak, and so far opposed to all principles of 
‘ morality. Itis nothing but a pure attempt at unrighteous spoliation.......The 
Englishman observes :—‘ Those who are now so violent in protesting against 
an advance on the ground of sinful waste of money forget that any expenditure 
now is in the nature of an insurance. The money spent on the mission is as 
nothing compared with the expenditure that would devolve on India were a 
ES single Cossack to put in his appearance at Shegatse or Gyantse.’, In these 
sentences, then, we find a barefaced and most unblushing declaration of the real 
3 intention of the Indian Government. It is to prevent the Cossack from enter- 
ing into Thibet. But why should he not be allowed to enter there and stew 
himself in his own juice? Are not the frontiers of India impregnable by 
. Nature against the Cossack’s invasion? Have younot since the evil day 
| of the Penjdeh scare spent millions of the tax-payers’ money to make the 
impregnable natural frontiers more impregnable against foreign invasion? 
Then why dread the Cossack ? Why provoke war with an unoffending neigh- 
bour under the utterly hollow and untenable pretext of finding out better 
~.. ¢ra@te routes and insisting on treaty rights which, it is notorious, are sacred or 
not sacred as the selfish interests of the Government may dictate according to 
political exigencies? Who is not aware of treaty rights being trampled under 
foot and torn to pieces when an exigency has demanded it? What was that 
aequisition of the Berars from the Nizam the other day, if nota flagrant 
instance of casting treaty rights to the winds? .......... Then as to this pre- 
mium of insurance. As we have just said, it is not the first time we have 
». + heard of it. From the days of the Second Afghan War of inglorious memory 
>  .. and the days of the Penjdeh scare. this plea has been absurdly put forward, 
_ What seare itself was used as a means, to increase the military strength of the 
country which now costs three crores of further army¥*charges per annum, 
No sooner were the additional troops enlisted than they were employed to 
_ seize Upper Burma. At that time the ‘legitimate’ ground of difference 
‘was the same—more commercial facilities and trade treaties. But we 
Know what these eventually meant. ‘There was the additional but still un- 
“+ prover | lea ‘of King Theebaw's murder of his aunts and relations of which 
Mr. Healy only a year ago gave such a humorous but sarcastic account 
ase of Commons. But such enormities and barbarities, of course, 
against the Holy See of Lhassa consecrated by hoary 
ij it may be: reasonably asked ‘what -has 
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India actually gained by the crushing premiums of insurance it has been made 
to pay since the Penjdeh incident. You first coquetted with Kashmir. Then 
you acquired Hunza and Nagyar, Gilgit came next. Then came the famous or © 
infamous Chitral campaign, Lastly, came the Tirah affair and its inglorious 
history. And we should not omit the earlier-inroad into the Pamirs, where 
exists what is facetiously called ‘No Man’s Land,’ All these territorial 
acquisitions were so many premiums of insurance to keep the Cossack away. 
What has been their worth? If they werein reality‘an insurance against 
Russian invasion, then why this fresh attempt on the Thibet side? It does not 
stand to reason. It demonstrates rather that all these insurances have proved i 
absolutely delusive and costly. And now, to complete the mockery, we are q 
going to add to this series of delusions a new project. Where shall the i 
Government of India stand when Thibet is acquired ? Will the new frontier 4 AN 
prove an insurance? Or will another scare be raised to say that hussia . 
is in Mongolia and that therefore if is England’s mission that Russia should 
be checkmated in North-Eastern China? Then, we presume that part of the 
inheritance of the Son of the Sun will be an integral part of the glorious 
British Empire! But it will be plain to the unbiased student of political 
history in this country that all these pretences are mere cries for further terri- 
torial exransion of a most unjustifiable and iniquitous character, opposed to 
all our accepted notions of mewm and tuum and the ethics of civilised Christ- 
ianity. But more. Has the reader realised the political danger of these ever- 
increasing expansions—this hunger for acquiring the territory of weak 
neighbours under the hollow pretence of safeguarding India? Have the new 
transfrontier regions acquired since the Penjdeh incident all along the Himalayan 
range safeguarded anything? Or are they not to-day so many dangerous and 
costly encumbrances taxing to the uttermost the energies and resources of the 
empire? Is it not the case that the more such so-called premiums of insurance 
have been paid, the risks instead of being minimised have grown a hundred- na 
fold! To us itisa matter of profound regret, this ascendancy again in the Coun- ‘ , 
cil of the empire of the dangerous school of ‘ Forward Policy.’ They do not use 
those wordsnow. No. For the two words they have substituted the euphemistic 
‘one called ‘ Imperialism.’ But as we Said the other day, Imperial Rome found 
out, when too late, and that in spite of the warnings of two of its wisest and 
most astute emperors, that Imperialism only sowed deep the seeds of the 
disintegration and dissolution of the mighty fabric of Cesar. And we cannot 
refrain, therefore, from condemning in the strongest terms at our command this 
modern bastard Imperialism which the short-sighted and unstatesmanlike policy 
of England has been pursuing in India under the administration of some of the 
dashing, ambitious and reckless pro-consuls whom she sends here from time to 
time to govern her greatest dependency.” 


8. The present British Mission to Thibet to neutralise Russian designs in 

ebie that country recalls to our mind Napoleon’s invasion 
‘eo bakes ay er of Russia and the disastrous retreat of his army. 
hg, : We wish better luck to our arms in Thibet and a safe 
return of our troops to India. At the same time we 

feel unfeigned sorrow at the attempts of the European vultures to prey upona 
decrepit and unprotected Asiatic kingdom. Heaven knows how many lives will 
be sacrificed in their attempt at territorial expansion in the East! What do our 
rulers care if ten or twenty thousand native sepoys out of the teeming population 
of India are sacrificed in the ice-bound plateaus of Thibet. Lord Curzon is not 
to blame for this. He is after all a foreigner and belongs to a class of adminis- 
+rators who come out to India for purposes of aggrandisement and personal pleasure 
and do not care a straw if the whole country goes to rack and ruin so long as their 
own aims and ambitions are not foiled. ‘They cannot be expected to feel more 
sympathy for the natives of the soil than the Bhatia women have for the 
dead whose deaths they are hired to bewail. We hope that the British Empire, 
which is so rapidly extending in area, is not ultimately levelled to the ground. 
[The Sudhdrak, in the course of a lengthy article, observes that the despatch of 
the Thibet mission is really prompted by considerations of aggrandisement, and 
suggests that Lord Ourzon will do well to restrain his imperialistic zeal out of 
consideration to the interests of India. } 
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éon- the Thibet mission, the Kd? writes 
ita eal véin :—Thibet bids fair to become a part 
and parcel of the British Empire at no distant date, 
th special reasons to be jubilant over the prospect of 
it ‘annexation. Firstly, the Vedic and the Buddhistic faiths will, 
after a separation of 2,500 years, meet once more in friendly union. Secondly, 
India’s trade will receive an impetus when communications are opened with 
Thibet. True, the trade will be in the hands of British manufacturers and 
European planters, but as the prospect of a trans-Himélayan railway is yet in the 
» Indians may well be employed for the transport of commodities from India 
to Thibet, Thirdly, will not the establishment of British ascendancy in Thibet 
open upa vast field for the employment of Indian graduates and undergraduates 
in that newly annexed country? A sprinkling of Europeans on fat salaries will, 
of course, be needed to supervise the administration, but our rulers may be trusted 
to keep down the number of such Europeans at the lowest limit. The Indian 
Universities have been annually turning out thousands of graduates, and many 
of these find no employment in India. Government wish to check the manu- 
facture of graduates by the Indian Universities so that the supply may not 
exceed the demand, but some foolish persons, ignorant of Political Economy, 
contend that it is the duty of Government to educate the people committed to 
their care. But Government donot know what to do with the superfluous 
number of discontented graduates in the country. These will, on the annexation 
of Thibet, find a convenient outlet for their energies. Again, the Indian National 
a Congress will obtain an immense accession of strength when ‘Chibetan delegates 
a join hands with their Indian colleagues at the Congress sessions, and the 
— | wre of holding a session of that assembly in the land of the Lamas must 
veg be positively exhilarating toour countrymen. Let them, therefore, join together 
' Im sending a congratulatory message to the Maharaja of Nepal for the admirable 
attitude taken up by him in smoothing the way for the annexation of Thibet— 
— and of his kingdom also—to the British Empire, 

ins -  10.° It seems a great pity that Government, instead of endeavouring to 
improve the c@ndition of the masses in India, who 
ayene Write. (118), 806h Nov. ar bse of starvation, should direct their energies 
towards extending the North-Western Frontier. There is nothing strange in 
these efforts on the part of our rulers, for it is India, and not England, which 
bears the expenditure of the military expeditions organised for the purpose of 
achieving that object, Ifthe British Exchequer had to bear the cost of these 
’ _. @xpeditions, they would never have been so recklessly undertaken at present. 
ni Some time ago a mission was sent to Thibet with the ostensible object of 
securing certain trade facilities for the British Government. But we now 
find that the motive which prompted the despatch of that mission was political 
rather than commercial. The British Government are alarmed at the strenuous 
exertions made by Russia to occupy the whole of Manchuria, and it is to extend 
the Indian frontier far into Thibet that the present expedition is despatched to that 
country. We fear that it will ultimately involve Great Britain into a war with 
China and Russia and throw a heavy burden of military expenditure on the Indian 
o Exchequer. It now dawns upon us that the real object of granting two years’ 
| a extension to Lord Curzon was to extend the sphere of British influence and 

ee ascendancy in Thibet and over the Persian Gulf. 
3 . 21. “The recent deliverances of Lord Curzon, in his usual grandiose 
“Lord Curzon’stourin the Style, on the affairs of the Gulf of Oman, though 
Persian Gulf. .- ostensibly addressed to the Arab Chiefs, were in reality 
 , Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 29th intended for the Great Powers who are endeavouring 
Ov, Hing, cols. . for some time past to establish a naval base there, 
ecially Russia. In other words, His Excellency conveyed an open warning 
the last named power, within the hearing of the entire civilised world, that 
is Britannic Majesty will nut possibly look on any encroachments, overt or 
» overt, which Kussia may attempt in the Guif......... The question, therefore, 
‘May. be, how bas Russia received the recent Viceregal utterances? She knows too 
well what a weakling England is in her foreign diplomacy. She has never been 
+h overawed or impressed by hersince the exit from the diplomatic stage. of 
etiul Palmerston, Since his death in 1666 Russia has considered 
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the politicians whojhave held the portfolio of the British Foreign Office, from 
Lords Clarendon and Granville to Lord Salisbury, as negligible pawns in the 
game she has played with England, whether in the Near or the Far East, More, 
as far as Central Asian politics have gone, she has admirably succeeded in 
always stealing an irresistible march over England. The dangerous pushing of 
India’s frontier from Peshawar to Sikkim has rendered British India in every 
way more vulnerable than before. Russia has admirably succeeded in embroil- 
ing the Indian Government on transfrontier regions with enormous military 
expenditure and undescribed anxiety. And not content with thus plunging the 
British into these transfrontier turmoils, she has succeeded in acquiring Man- 
churia, laughing England to scorn in the matter of Port Arthur and all the so- 
called offensive anddefensive Anglo-Japanese Alliances and vexing her to breaking 
point with regard to Thibet. These were certainly diplomatic achievements of 
the wily Muscovite with which England’s cannot be compared. Russia’s game 
has always been a waiting one, And in the interval she invariably contrives 
to make England take a deep plunge into something ‘or another and quietly 
enjoys the spectacle. Thus Russia is a mischief-maker of the first water, while Eng- 
land seems, for some reason or another, never to be able to cope with her 
machinations. No wonder she has all along scored victories in Asia. She 
has had all the kernel of the almond, while the shells have gone to the 

lot ot unlucky England, This, in reality, has been the net result of the 
fifty years’ struggle between Russia and Great Britain in Asia. This, we 
venture to say, will also be the impartial verdict of history, whatever the 
political ethics of the Muscovite may be. Russia says the end justifies the 
means. And we doubt whether the political ethics of Great Britain are at all 
different. If there be a difference, it is one rather of degree than of kind, 
Such being the history of Russia in Asiain her struggle for supremacy with 
Great Britain, let us speculate on the consequences of the present demonstration 
of the Viceroy in the Gulf. His claquers in the Indian and British Press may 
extol his utterances to the skies. They may eulogise his so-called ‘ statesman- 

ship.’ If history be past politics, then we say these press trumpeters and 
others of the Curzonic cult have read those politics to no purpose when they 
endorse every word of what the Viceroy has said. Wesay, on the other hand, 
that the Viceroy is piling the faggots for a new Asiatic conflagration which 
will irresistibly overtake England in Asia a few years hence. As we 

have said before, Russia may be slow in her action, but she is sure. She 
goes with a steadfast aim and purpose to fulfil whatshe believes to be her 
destiny. Therefore, every word uttered by England’s representative in 
India, which breathes concealed or open defiance to her, every forward 
movement, every tangible act to checkmate her, be it in Persia or Central 
Asia, in Thibet or China, or even distant Japan, is, in reality, adding fuel to the 
smouldering fire. Russia answers post by post, fort by fort and gun by gun. 

Hence, it may be assumed that a little later on, as soon as the occasion is ripe, 

Russia will not be slow to have a counterblast to all Lord Curzon’s magnilo- 
quent harangues about England’s great doings in the Gulf these last hundred 
years. Lord Curzon forgets how England superseded the Portuguese and the 
Dutch in those waters. Well, everything human has its turn. Retributive 
justice is strong. If England superseded the two maritime nations once so 
masterful in the Gulf, what is there to prevent Russia from superseding 

England in the same quarter years hence? - Who will then care for the 

speeches to pirate and semi-barbarous Chiefs held in vassalage by the almighty 

British rupee. The Russian rouble, coupled with Muscovite cunning and diplo- 

macy, is even more potential than the rupee. In these circumstances, we are 

constrained to observe that the Government of Great Britain is extremely short- 

sighted when it allows the Indian Viceroy to hold these Gulf demonstrations, 

yaunt its power to crush its enemies and do everything which contributes to 

a deadlier enmity between the two nations than has ever existed before. Can 

it be that that enmity will be conducive to the better safety of India? We are 

extremely sceptical. In fact, we repeat our rooted conviction that the more 

England tries to thwart Russia in Asia, the more she exposes to untold dangers 

her dominion not only in India, but elsewhere. And the most unfortunate 


_ thing is that she sends. Viceroys of the stamp of Lord Curzon to govern the 
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12. “Lord Curzon is more than an expert in holding > pet Darbars. 
NR and expatiating with his accustomed eloquence on 
+ Ponneet ihisip acaba cain bapeetal eenige and imperial obligations to protected 
e Chiefs and Princes and the obligations of the latter 
to the paramount power. The Darbar on the Pirate Coast was as successful as 
' the one held at Muscat........... Lord Curzon’s speech was as much of a reminder 
and an exhortation to the Chiefs to respect their treaty obligations as an em- 
phatic warning to some of the intriguing or aggressive powers in Europe not 
to meddle with the politics of the Gulf and not to attempt to impair British 
‘paramountcy in that part of the Asiatic Continent. This is the first time 
that an Indian Viceroy has paid a visit to the Gulf and addressed uncivilized 
Chiefs face to face. All this is excellent from the Imperial standpoint. 
‘Lord Curzon has well played the imperial tune. The only question is—Who is 
to pay the piper ?” 


-13. We have already published a brief account of Lord Curzon’s tour in 
wee the Persian Gulf in our last issue, His Excellence 
ihe san me is the first Indian Viceroy to enter those waters with 
a view to impress the pirate Chiefs on the Gulf Coast with the might and 
lendour of Great Britain. Some of our English contemporaries are openly 
and ostentatiously making an admission in their coloumns that the object of hold- 
ing dazzling and brilliant Darbars in the Gulf ports is to menace Russia and to 
proclaim to the world that Great Britain will not allow her ascendancy in the 
Gulf to be urdermined by any European power. Fortunately, no European power 
has yet despatched its war vessels to the Persian Gulf or established a naval base 
there. The gorgeous Darbars held by Lord Curzon at several ports in the Gulf 
are, therefore, nothing more than splendid pageants, and the Sheikhs on the coast 
will be fairly puzzled to find an explanation of such brilliant functions 
in their honour. Lord Curzon tried to explain to them the object of his visit 
SS and declared that Great Britain had done signal service to their ancestors by 
— preventing inter-tribal feuds among them and bringing peace and prosperity 
i to the Gulf. What would have happened if Great Britain had not appeared 
on the scene a century ago and intervened in the affairs of the Gulf? Why, 
oe ' jn place of the present pirate Chiefs, we would perhaps have witnessed others 
_. : ‘whose ancestors were more powerful and enterprising. What does Lord Curzon 
i demand from the Chiefs in return for such signal services? Nothing but 
unswerving devotion to the British Crown and a promise torefer their disputes 
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extending to them enlarged rights of citizenship, Lord Curzon merely attempts 
to menace Russia by making grandiloquent speeches full of brag and_ bluster 
in the Persian Gulf, the attempt must be considered to be ridiculous, indeed. 
It is doubtful how far England would be able to affurd real protection to the 
Gulf Chiefs in the event of their being brought into actual collision with either 
Russia or Persia, No such collision is in prospect to-day and those who are 
fond of brag and bluster may indulge in their hobby freely and their admirers 
may trumpet forth their praises, but we doubt very muchif such vaunting 
utterances are either far-sighted or politically expedient. Lord Curzon’s Gulf 
tour does not, therefore, commend itself to us as a wise or sensible step. 


14, Lord Curzon is said to have won the hearts of the pirate Chiefs on 
the coast of the Persian Gulf by a clever and diplo- 
Hindu Punch (106), 29th matic speech. The dominant note of His Excellency’s 
one Sudhdrak (43), 30th utterance was self-praise and glorification of the part 
ov.; Gujarati (19), 29th eae" ; . : ~ 
Noy.;  Akhbdr-i-Soudégar Played by Great Britain in the history of the Gulf 
(55), 1st Dec. trade. His Lordship was not slow to attribute the 
peace and prosperity enjoyed by the Chiefs and 
tribes inhabiting the littoral of the Gulf to the unchallenged supremacy 
of the British in those waters. It is too soon yet to foretell the effect of 
Lord Curzon’s sweet speech upon the pirate Chiefs of the Gulf, but it goes 
without saying that His Excellency has performed his task with consummate 
tact. He made liberal presents to the Chiefs out of the money drawn from 
the Indian Exchequer. It remains to be seen in what light the Sheiks look 
upon these presents. In the game which is being played in the Gulf our 
crafty rulers are brought face to face with Chiefs who are not less wily. 
Let us see who will be successful in the end, [The Sudhdrak writes :—The 
people of India will not be benefited in any way by the success of Lord Curzon’s 
foreign policy in the Middle and the Far East. Their condition will not be 
improved even if India’s frontier is made conterminous with that of Russia 
in the North-West and with Japan in the East. If Lord Curzon really 
wishes to do good to this country, lef him wash his hands of all schemes of 
aggrandisement prompted by Imperialistic considerations. The Guardti and 
the Akhbdr-i-Souddgar hope that Lord Curzon’s tour will have the result of 
increasing England’s prestige on the Gulf and counteracting the wily designs 
of Russia in that quarter. | 


15. ‘* Poor South African Colonists! Fate seems to be conspiring against 
their getting sufficient labour for their mines in a 
Indian labour in South way which would seem to be almost inexplicable to 


ae or ole Review (10), 2nd them. Having failed to obtain suffiment Kaffir 
Dex sue : labour, an appeal was made for Indian coolies. When 


| this was found to be impossible on account of the 
just resentment of the Indian Government, they went begging for Chinese labour 
and now comes the news that here too there has been a disappointment for 
them in store. The Morning Post has been able to announce that it-has reasons 
to believe that the Chinese Government has decided to refuse to permit recruiting 
for labourers for South African mines in any part of the Chinese Empire, owing 
particularly to Canadian legislation specifically directed against the immigra- 
tion of Chinese labourers which the Chinese Government keenly resent. 
it will appear from this that the conduct of the White race in the 
British Colonies and elsewhere towards the. Blacks has had the effect of 
creating resentment not only in India, but even in ‘Far Cathay, and that the 
Chinese authorities are as indignant as any against the insults to which the 
Asiatics are being subjected after they are baited for service in the White 
Man’s land, If China would only hold out, a salutary lesson will have been 
taught to the White settlers, and it. will have besides broken their pride of 
racial superiority which stands in the way of a better understanding between 
them and the inheritors of an older and perbaps sounder civilization.” 


16. Mr. B.M. Malabari writes in the Voice of India :—“ A friend has been 

good enough to send mea cutting from the Madras 

Mr. Malabari’s proposal Zjmes in which Mr. W. Raju Naidu, of Wallajabad, 
about the revival of village Qhineleput District, takes an extremely nid Ries of 
eee ag | the'p system of village panchayats in India....... 
ene oe aoe Anyway, Mr. Naidu seems to assume too much in 
taking it for granted that the spirit of corporate action 
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ple “a c vert0:.rejurn.:' It has become the 

sl cree p day that'the oe ae is now.‘ too old’ to be rejuvenated. 
iow, then, are we to account for panchayat meetings in towns and villages, 
stl L giving proof of a lusty youth? These meetings are of frequent occurrence 
ver the country.......As a matter of fact, we have the village panchayat still in 
existence in most parts of India, but in a state of suspended animation. 
Restore them to their original vigour, and you acquire a valuable link, perhaps 
Ag ‘the most valuable, for your chain of local self-government. Nowhere could 
Be. the spirit of joint action be better utilized than in our villages if these were 
relieved so far as possible of the presence of a troop of petty official interlopers 
whose vested interests are totally opposed to the revival of the spirit.......... 
aa -Let me make it clear in this connection that my object in starting the question 
is not only to secure local self-government proper for our people, but also to 
a make British rule truly popular, which has been my life-long hobby. The 
: a British Government knows that it is far from popular that in some ways it is 
becoming less popular with the lapse of time. It may well take credit for having 
given to India that security of life and property which she lacked before. But 

who are the better for thissecurity ? Not therural population, certainly. What 

is their ‘life ’ that the officials are supposed to make secure P—A dreary round of 
existence, a daily struggle for bread (or anything else that fills the stomach) with 
offended Nature and with those menials of the State eager to swoop down upon 

the bare margin of livelihood under cover of satisfying the requirements of a 
score of obscure and complicated laws, ‘There is little ot ‘ life’ in our villages —it 

is mostly brute existence. Security for such people is but a doubtful blessing. 

.It seems to follow from this that our boasted ‘security of property’ is in many 
‘Cases as great a myth as the security of life. What ‘ property’ is there in the vil- 
ages, in the hill and forest tracts to secure? Our attempts to secure by law what 
little remains leads often to insecurity. The canker of petty official control has 

, eaten deep into such life and property as have been left to the villagers of India. 
And this you will find at a glance on the approach of famine or the opening of 
famine relief works. With a top-heavy administration swaying backwards and 
forwards even in prosperous times and threatening to topple over on the arrival 

of.a single natural calamity, it is ludicrous to talk of security for the remote 
agricultural masses. I have often called England ‘the good providence of 
India,’ and I know that the people are accustomed to look up to her as ma-bap. 

Let our English rulers see to it in time that their hold on the rural mind in India 
does not become precarious in this as in other cases. With the power of manag- 

ing their own local affairs, under all necessary safeguards, they may feel rich in 
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aa their poverty and proud in their freedom from official tyranny. It is such a 
—— rural population that can make the hold of England on India permanently 
- secure,”’ 


17. “In reviewing Mr. Malabari’s appeal for the’ revival of village 

panchayats it is difficult to avoid saying that the 
29th Government of India might with profit have cir- 

culated it amongst District Officers, European and 
Native, and consulted also independent Indians. It has of late years 
become obvious to all who read correctly the signs of the times that the 
present system of administration in which only the individual unit is recog- 


~\+ Praja Bandhu (27), 
Nov., Eng., cols. 


by the of the last fifty years. ‘The system presses with undue 
verity on the rural population, where the corrupt executive underling reigns 
supreme. TO prevent the extensive oppression of officials which though 
silently borne is none the less real, if. for no other: object, it is urgently 
_-~___ mecessary that the village population should be given some elementary form of 
_  @ corporate existence.......... Even the Local Boards with their official 
___ gupervision and control are not remarkable for any particular manifestation of 
_ public spirit,and yet they do their work tolerably well. There is no reason 
Sor the view that a village panchayat under proper safeguards will do worse. 
_ The difficulties of supervision do not seem to us to be as insurmountable as they do 
#0 Sir Walter Lawrence, aud under a suitable system of making lump grants the 

vy of audit m ght ‘be obviated. altogether, In any case, the experiment 
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develop the necessary public spirit for the former. The communal rights of 
villages, such as the reservation of pasture and recreation grounds, the repairs 
of the approaches to a village, the supply of sufficient. water for the village 
cattle and the like, are at present almost wholly neglected by the officialized 
Taluka Boards. The village people bear the consequences silently, but with 
dissatisfaction. The grant of a lump sum for some of these objects to a recog- 
nised Panch will remove many of the grievances of the village population. 
It is not beyond the power of the legislature to devise safeguards against frauds 
and malversation. The village pasture-grounds have been gradually bartered 
away by the Revenue Department, and in several villages the want of sufficient 
grazing grounds is keenly felt. Mr. Malabari is not quite correct in laying 
the blame for this state of things on the covetousness of the capitalist. ‘The 
latter cannot get the ground for nothing or without the express sanction of 
the Revenue authorities, It is the cupidity or the want of appreciation of 
the village needs on the part of the latter that has to answer for the crying evil 
of want of sufficient pasture lands, which Mr. Malabari has brouzht to the notice 
of the Viceroy. 1t must be confessed that the villagers have been left to the 
tender mercies of the District Revenue officials, and that the latter have from 
one cause or other failed to safeguard the communal rights of villages. ‘he 
fact is beyond dispute and would alone constitute a necessity for some scheme 
like the one proposed by Mr, Malabari.”’ 


18. ‘*We have often heard growls from different quarters complaining of 
: the system of giving Government contracts, There 
a ee is the old complaint (remedied to some extent of late) 
oona Observer (12), 3rd pag 
Dee, of the Indian Government giving large orders for 
goods to firms in England which could easily and 
more cheaply be executed by Indian contractors. Weremember that Messrs. 
Richardson and Cruddas, of Bombay, once sent in a vigorous protest against 
the monopoly of contracts enjoyed by English firms in England while ex-ellent 
suppliers were at hand in this country. Since then the Government of India 
and the local Government have patronized local contractors and have had no 
reason to regret the new departure, ‘here are, however, certain aspects of local 
contracts that need to be inquired into closely to discover if Government is not 
suffering a heavy loss by the methods which certain Departments have adopted 
for getting their requirements supplied. Again and again certain contracts are 
given to the same man or men though we know that heavy loss is sustained by 
Government thereby. In the matter of the Commissariat contract forthe supply 
of grass in Poona no tenders, as far as we are aware, were publicly invited. 
Everything was managed privately with the result that where Rs. 7 might have 
been accepted by the contractor, the Department pays Rs. 10. Is this not a 
waste of public money? Some years back a similar scandal was going on in the 
Sind Forest Department, and when one‘of the Divisional Forest Officers refused 
to play second fiddle to his Boss, the latter secretly reported him on false 
charges of insubordination, unfitness, &c., &e,, to Government, who, without 
giving the subordinate a chance of explanation, degraded him. Much dissatis- 
faction is felt in the matter of A’bkari contracts throughout the country, and 
it behoves Government to appoint a Committee to inquire into and report upon 
the whole subject. We fail to see why tenders are not invited by means of 
advertisements in the local newspapers. This will cost only a paltry sum.” 


19. “Wedo not know why our Anglo-Indian contemporaries should 

fret and fume if native journalists say that Indian 

The Native Press and the administrators are reckless, and that their recklessness 

Administration of India. is ttaceable to their grabbing tendency. To guard 
Native Opinion (38), 2nd ' Coal : aan’ thine as ' 

Dec., Eng. cols, against foreign invasion 1s one thing and to iry to 

ens : extend the frontiers of the Empire is another. No 

Indian would grudge any amount of expenditure for the first item, while to 

spend lakhs and lakhs of rupees for the other, when people are dying of hunger, 


they increase the army or improve the transport or purchase armaments for 
the latter object.: all these activities are said to be for the protection of India 
and for the good of the Indian people! But the explanation is too transparent 
"  gox 1712—6 | 
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is nothing if not greed forland. Of course, the administrators do not say that. 
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-_ © #6 earry conviction’ to the popular mind. The Indians have never denied 
ss that ‘under the British rule they enjoy peace and rest, as also certain rights 
a  @nd privileges. But it does not follow from this that they should have 
a a blind faith in everything that their administrators may do or say.......... 
All ‘this is the result of the British public being in ignorance and _ the 
British Government. being uncontrolled as regards Indian administration. 
Under the circumstances, the Native Press has to speak plainly and strongly, and 
this plain-speaking is strangely construed by the Anglo-Indians as sedition 
or something of that sort.”’ 


a 90. “Ina lecture on ‘the Indian Jury System’ before a meeting of the 

a Kast India Association, Mr. Beighton criticised the 

ee Seek - born of trial by shortcomings of Indian Juries and suggested as one 

S . Mahraita (9), 29th Nov. Of the remedies for the improvement of the working 

of the present system of trial by Jury that when a 

Judge dissented from a Jury he should be at liberty to question the Jury as to 

the reasons for their decision though these may be explained in general terms, 

We think Mr. Beighton entirely misunderstands the function of a Jury in trials 

by Jury. It may seem strange that in a Sessions trial held under the Jury 

system the ultimate decision in the case stands on record without any reasons 

whatever. For, while the Jury do not give their reasons, the Judge himself 

has to write no judgment because the decision is arrived at by the Jury and 

not by himself. But it is perhaps in this very privilege of the Jury—a privilege, 

namely, to give a decision without reasons—that the utility and safety of the 

Jury system lies. It has to be taken for granted that jurymen are always chosen 

with proper regard to their assumed intelligence, and the fact that they 

have not to account for their decision does not mean that they cannot do so. 

, And while the merit of the Jury system lies in the immunity of jurymen 

from being cross-questioned by the Judge, therein also lies its safety, for 

if once you allow Judges to cross-examine jurymen on their findings, the 

right would be often abused, and it can be easily imagined how an adverse 

Judge might bully or humbug a Jury beyond all sufferance. The verdict of a 

Jury is the verdict of five sensible men upon a given set of facts as disclosed 

by the evidence allowed to come on record uncer the operation of the Evidence 

Act, and there is absolutely no reason why the Judge should be allowed to 

go behind this verdict. Is it too much to presume that the judgment of 

sensible jurymen, though natives, may be relied on with better chances of 

justice being done than the opinion of one man, though he may sit on the 

a Bench ?”’ 

91. The following intelligence has recently reached us from Madras :—The 

) Hindu population of the village of Kuyukal (?) in 

PB pom earegge f Madras became lately converted in a mass to Christ- 

eae ‘sindu temp y, corsin janity. Only a very small remnant of the ulation 

cap we auiinainalead sesamiae having adhered to their old faith, shal Cilinnees 

Akhbd;.i-Islém (54), 4th resolved to dedicate the local Hindu temple there to 

Dec. Christ, This resolve was no sooner made than it was 

carried cut. The converts proceeded to the temple 

armed with axes, hatchets and other implements of destruction and the shrine 

ae ‘was razed to the ground in no time. What have Hindu reformers to say 
a about the above incident P : | 


22. “The Pioneer, while reviewing the claims of the officials of the Salt 
Department to better treatment the other day, was 


| Phe Salt D te : | . r day 
oO naire Recsew (10), ona tempted to throw out the hint that the main object of 
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and the Police’ Commissions, we cannot but think that whatever good they 


might otherwise have done they have opened the door to fresh expenditure and 
that very little of this will be spent after bettering the position and prospects of 
the men in the subordinate grades, and that it-will mostly go to improve the 
conditions of service for the Burra Sahibs; Lord Curzon has, to say frankly, 
been very disappointing thus far in his attitude towards the claims of the 
educated sons of the country to larger employment in the public service, and 
it will be a pity if instead of doing this he helps to further swell the ranks of 
the higher officers who are already a heavy burden on the finances of the 
country.” 


23. A correspondent writes to the Gujardti :—“ When the Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Bill and the District Municipal Bill 

Appointment of Additional were on the legislative anvil, one or two Native Coun- 
Members to the Imperial cjllors were found toattack their own countrymen and 


Legislative Oouncil to assist . . a4 , 
«the deliberations on the 82) things which their European official colleagues did 


TWuivereties Ball. not venture to give utterance to. Government know 
Gujarati (19), 29th Nov., their men, and even distinguished natives can be had 
Eng. cols. by the authorities at any moment to chime in with 


their views and denounce educated Indians and their 
performances, One is sorry tosay so. But that is unfortunately the light in 
which Dr. Bhandarkar’s appointment to the Supreme Legislative Council at 
this juncture has been received in various circles of the native community. 
The appointment is being openly proclaimed as a clever stroke of policy and 
as being intended to silence all criticism from educated natives and show to 
the outside world that the Rill is accepted even by a Sanscritist of European 
reputation. It is permissible to hope that all such criticism will be falsified 
by Dr. Bhandarkar. Madras will be represented by a Muhammadan gentle- 
man whose knowledge of the questions of University reform cannot be expected 
to be very profound. Bengal will be represented by the Maharaja of Durbhanga, 
Under these circumstances, the appointment of Dr. Gurudas Bannerjee and 
the Honourable Mr. Mehta as additional members would have inspired genuine 
confidence in the public mind throughout the country, Unfortunately, Lord 
Curzon has almost invariably failed to hit upon the right men in the consti- 
tution of his Commissions, and it is doubtful if the Indian Universities 
Bill will be the more acceptable when it is formally passed with the assent 
of the majority of Councillors, official and officialised, and placed on the 
statute book with a flourish of trumpets from the Viceregal chair.” 


24, ‘The selection of Dr. Bhandarkar as an ore snter “a Member for 

% .... Bombay on the Supreme Legislative Council, evidently 

Mi Racing cnadty, weg in ig the Ae aaa Bill, is a good one, but the 
lative Council. selection of a man like the Honourable Mr. Mehta 
Mahrdtta (9), 29th Nove; would have been better. It is admitted that as 
Some tO. Oe an eminent University man, anda quondam Vice- 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, Dr. Bhandarkar is one of those whose 
opinion on the subject-matter of the Bill must be entitled to the greatest weight, 
But Dr. Bhandarkar is perhaps not the man who can look at the Universities 
Bill from what may be called the popular standpoint, and it is well known that 
the learned Doctor did not take any practical interest in the discussion carried 
on in the Bombay University Senate on the Universities Commission’s report. 
No doubt the selection of Dr. Bhandarkar fits in with the general plan in 
pursuance of which evidently the other selections like that of Mr. Theodere 
Morrison of the Aligarh College and that of Mr. Pedler, the Director of Public 
Instruction of Bengal, were made by Lord Curzon. These selections, however, 
will certainly not. help to remove, but only accentuate, the general impreasion 
about the exclusively official tendency of the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission.” [The Kesari writes:—Dr. Bhandarkar has been nominated a 
member of the Viceregal Council in order to help in the deliberations on the 
Universities Bill. . There is no question about the learned gentleman's erudition, 
He has devoted his whole life to literary pursuits and his fame has even spread to 
Europe. But he is not well-fitted for combating the official view and unflinch- 
ingly backing up the popular sidein the debate that would ensue upon the 
Bill in the Supreme Council. . It would have been better if the choice of 
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ent Had fallen upon’skilful and practised debaters like the Honourable 
p. P.M. Mehta or Dr. Gurudas Bannerji. We do not, of course, mean by this 
that either of these gentlemen would, if nomivated, be successful in inflicting 
& crushing defeat upon Government in connection with the Bill, because the 
official majority in the Council is too solid to give way before even a Mehta 
or a Bannerji, and Government are able to carry any measure they like through 
the Council in spite of any amount of non-official opposition. But then it 
behoves our public leaders to see that Government do not claim the approval 
of the enlightened public on their side in passing the measure. The fact 
that Government have brought forward the present Bill in the face of popular 
opposition to it has almost produced a conviction in our minds that it. will 
iy into law in its present shape, and it is also possible that they will have 
. Bhandarkar’s support on their side, though his views on the Bill are not yet 
publicly known. Some people will be surprised at these pessimistic observa- 
tions, but, in our opinion, they cannot be said to be unjustified when it is 
remembered that the public agitation against the recommendations of the 
Universities Commission produced no effect whatsoever upon Government. | 


25. “Friends of this great national political movement might well hear 
with some concern the news that the financial part of 
Congress preparations at the work of the forthcoming Congress to be held in 


ees ell Mitra (20), 29th Madras next December is not progressing as it should 
Mor., Eng: cols. ‘~~. be. The preparations are no doubt progressing, but in 


the absence of a sufficiency of funds the promoters will 

be greatly handicapped in making the forthcoming Congress sessions a success. 
November is well-nigh over, and less than a month remains to complete the whole 
. arrangement. The subscriptions hitherto collected for the Congress amount to 
not more than Rs. 10,000. The Committee is generally required to spend about 
Rs. 65,000 on the Congress, out of which Ks. 30,000 are realised as dele- 
tes’ and visitors’ fees and the rest is made up by public subscriptions. 
So calculating on this basis Rs. 25,000 are still to be collected. The Industrial 
Exhibition in connection with the Congress suffers from a similar drawback. 
Rs, 5,000 is all that the Exhibition Committee has collected. The Maharaja 
of Mysore, it is arranged, will open the Hxhkibition. The pavilion for the 
Exhibition is estimated to cost not less than Rs. 13,000. We might well ask 
the Executive Committee, in view of the shortness of the funds hitherto 
collected, to spend less on mere outward show and utilise the collections 


Oe in securing a better class of exhibits and making the Exhibition a real success. 
pe The Princes and Chiefs of India owe a distinct duty to the country in this respect. 
ee } They must come forward to aid the movement liberally. The future of the arts 


and industries of the country depends more upon them than on the people.” 


.s 
4 eee 
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a ~~ 26. ‘The recent appointment of Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla to the Legislative 
4 bos ee ee Council gives rise to the question why all sects of 
Le ‘a the Bombay Muhammadans are not represented in the Council. 
Bat. Donssil. The Muhammadan community consists of several sects. 

~ Muslim Herald (48), 30th Ever since the appointment of a Muhammadan in 
Nov,, Eng.'cols.; Jum-e-Jam- the Council there has never been a Sunni Muham- 
——- wry (28), 5th Dec., Eng. madan selected as a Councillorexcept the deceased 
Bes, | Mr. Hassan Ally of Sind. The Government has ap- 
- -—s'- Pointed a Khoja gentleman as a Councillor for the third time. We do not 
ua Object to the nomination of a Khoja member, but what we want to impress 
‘afon Government is the fact that each sect of the Muhammadan community 
“should be represented on the Council......... We hope Government will, in future, 
‘pealise the urgent need ofa Sunni Muhammadan in the Legislative Council.” 
the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—“The Sunni Muhammadans are, we are afraid, 
janulacturing more or less asentimental grievance when they proclaim to the 
are labouring under a disadvantage in consequence of the ab- 
anni Muhammadan in the Council. The Council appointments are 
‘Cader and more enlightened principle, and it would seem to be the 
 aeeval among the Muhammadans themselves that their interests have 
in, On the whole, very ably.represented by those members of their community 

ho have been. noniiniated tothe Council till now. It is strange that in urging 
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anything, more divided than themselves, and that if Government grant the 
request for such representation to the Muhammadan community, they will have, 
‘out of common fairness, to make similar concessions to the Hindus as well.’’] 


27. Commenting on the conviction by the Cantonment Magistrate, Poona, 
0 ee eee of a Muhammadan for abusing a European soldier, 
a recent criminal case before +00 Vrittasdr ‘observes:—We are distressed to find 
the Cantonment Magistrate, from cases like the above that better days are not yet 
— a in store for us, Has a native been ever known to 
_ Vrittasér abuse a European without grave provocation? If it 
vr Papigaae mnoehas (159), can be presumed, as the Magistrate gratuitously did, 
th.t British soldiers do not behave insolently towards 
natives on account of the recent army circulars, it would be equally logical 
to contend that crime is unknown in the country, because all offences have 
been made punishable under the Indian Penal Code. [The Satya Shodhak 
makes similar comments. | 


# 

28. “A contemporary in the North-West Provinces brings to light an 
eels” Se —" “y - 7 ay ao which ome = 
. speak well of the white officials concerned. It 
0 yt ay sil i appears that one Muhammad Husain, a watch-maker 
Gujar@ti Punch (21),3)th in the Fyzabad Cantonment, was summoned to give 
Nov., | Eng. cols.;Samari4 evidence before the Cantonment Magistrate. The 
eset | Ieecedetaes poor witness in due obedience to the summons 
attended the Court properly dressed with shoes on. A native of India 
entering the Court with shoes on turned the head of the European boy- 
Magistrate, who, it is alleged, asked his patawala to take the witness out of 
the Court and bring him back before His Honour with a garland of his own 
shoes round his neck. The watch-maker having been decorated as desired by 
the Englishman was put in the witness-box to be examined. The Muham- 
madan who, but for respect for justice and the British crown, should have 
jumped up from the box on to the stupid Magistrate, stood calmly and firmly 
in the same helpless condition for over an hour. He afterwards applied to the 
District Magistrate to inquire into the misdoings of the white archangel—the 
Cantonment Magistrate; but unluckily the superior officer was of the same bent 
of mind, hardened with the conviction that Indians were rogues, and that putting 
on shoes was the monopoly of the whites. Shocking indeed is it that such 
painful incidents should occur in Courts of justice! We are afraid no native 
would be thus treated at the hands of a European officer even in the High 
Court or at His Excellency the Governor’s leveé. Is the High Court of 
the United Provinces aware of this piece of ungentlemanliness on the part of 
the Magistrate. We wish Sir James Latouche would settle once for all the 
shoe-problem.” [Tne Samarth makes somewhat similar comments, and observes 
that if the Magistrate had been a native and the witness a European no punish- 
ment, not even that of being hanged, would have been deemed too severe for 

the eccentric conduct of the former. | s 


29. Another coolie has met with death at the hands of a European 
planter ” Assum. - He was suspected of stealing a 
, set of silver forks and spoons and was struck with a 
Devas papell ene hammer by the slneterend his assistant. The coolie 
Akhbar-i-Soudegar (55), died of the injuries received. Both the Europeans 
30th Nov. ; Deshi attra (59), were arrested by the police, but have been released 
Sra Deo. on bail. |The Deshi Mitra makes sarcastic com- 
ments on the above incident. | 


30. The latest A’bkari Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency 

: discloses an increase in the A’bkdri revenue as com- 

The latest A’bkéri Ad- pared with the previous year. Government attribute 
eee Le of the this increase to. the advent of more prosperous times, 
Qujardt Mitra (20), 29th but itis fallacious to infer that the people have grown 
Nov. more prosperous during the. year in the face of a 
: material decline in the consumption of an absolute 
necessary of life like salt. The true explanation of the increased A’bkéri 
revenue is that the vice of drinking is growing apace among the people, and 
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that Guverinient “ate taking’ no‘ steps to check'it. We are also sorry to 
leatii ‘fréni® the’ report that the Collectors of Ndsik, Broach and Surat have 
made ‘a récommendation to Government to restrict the use of mahuda flowers 
in ordet to prevent illicit distillation. We are afraid this recommendation, 
if carried out, will operate as a hardship upon the people, especially as mahuda 
flowers serve as an article of diet and are also put to various other uses. If 
Government wish to prevent illicit distillation let them strengthen the detective 
staff of the A’bkéri Department instead of imposing needless restrictions on 
the use of mahuda flowers. 


81. It is reported that the Government of India have directed all the local 
Governments to make inquiries as to the extent of the 

Scarcity of salt in the benefit derived by the poor population within their 
Ratnagiri District. _, respective jurisdictions from the recent reduction 
tan Shodhak (135), 20th in “the salt duty. As scarcity of salt was most 
keenly felt at Ratnagiri during the past twelve 
months, hi is noi unlikely that the local Government are making inquiries 
into the causes of such scarcity. Curiously enough, the price of salt went 
up in this district after the announcement of the reduction in the salt 


duty, and it has not even yet sunk to its former level. During one 


& 


fortnight the people had almost to go without salt. As the officials, too, 
had some unpleasant experience of the scarcity during that interval, we ho 
they will fairly represent to Government the severe hardship which the people 
had to undergo at the time. Even now salt is selling in the market at a high 
rate; viz., 4 pailis per rupee, whereas before the reduction of duty the usual rate 
was 5 pailis foone rupee. Canit besaid under these circumstances that the 

ple of this district have derived any benefit from the reduction in the salt 
duty ? If the grievance of the people in this respect is to be removed, the only 
course is to re-open some of the salt pans in the district or to create special 
salt depdts at convenient places. Any steps whereby the people of this district 
can purchase salt at a cheaper rate are most urgently needed. 


32. ‘Complaints have reached us ~— nee parts of Kathidwdr as to 
"e _ the stringency of the new arrangements for the pre- 
mae teas ends sg vention of sugar-smuggling from and into British 
Viramgim junction by the territory. Such arrangements under the law may be 
Customs Department. justified in the interests of trade, though they are 
Voice of India (16), 5th Dec. Simost invariably open to abuse. But when the 
ie ersonal belongings of railway passenzers, sweet-meats and things of that sort, for 
Bee. instance, which the passengers have to use whilst away from home, are confis- 
ae cated and destroyed or supposed to be afterwards destroyed, the thing becomes 
a= a crying grievance. Native passengers prefer to take their own food, cooked 
ee , or-uncooked, with them: surely, it is not the intention of the law to starve 
a them for a pound of sugar in their food, or an ounce of salt, or a few grains 
of opium, carried about for personal use. We had a case some time ago at 
the Botibay High Court in which Mr. Justice Jacob refused to uphold the 
decision: of the Lower Court which had pressed hard on a gentleman having had 
somé opium and other articles imported for purely medicinal purposes con- 
fiscated by the Excise Department. But it is not every citizen who has the 
means of appealing to the High Court, and not every Judge who has the 
| streneth to put down outrageous proceedings in the name of this or that 
departmental law. Salt, Opium and A’bka4ri, especially the last mentioned 
department, need to be kept well'in hand in this respect.” 


88. “ Every one is familiar with the plague measures which, a few years 
ica altt . ago, were being enforced on the public in the name of 
unaere. meree, 2 the official plague policy. These were quarantine, segrega- 
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ftta (9), 29th Nov.; — tion of contacts, removal of patients to hospitals, disin- 


Kesaré (125), 1st Dec.  _ fection, inoculation and evacuation, As time passed on 
pene aye se. - and experience accumulated, most of the items in this 
-gefies hy discarc isinfeetion and inoculation seemed to have 
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knell of inoculation was sounded by the Mulkowal disaster. And now we have 
the report of a Sanitary authority like the Health Officer of the Corporation of 
Bombay which declares that disinfection can no longer be pursued with any 


hope of success as an efficient plague measure. Of course, the curiosity of: 
scientists as to the origin and nature of the new disease has only naturally 


with the organism which is associated with the disease in its clinical aspect. 
By all means let this relation be discovered, and all honour to him who would 
succeed in discovering it. But all this has only proved the singular wisdom of 
those who, like practical laymen, had, from the beginning, advocated evacuation 
as the only useful plague measure and deprecated the Government policy of 
enforcing disagreeable operations upon the suffering public by mere force,” 
{The Kesart writes:—The Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the Mulkowal disaster is not yet out, and it seems that Government 
do not intend to give publicity to it; out itis a welcome sign that that inquiry, 
or some other cause which we are not able to divine, has produced a whole- 
some change in the plague policy of Government. Government seem to have 
recognised at last that it is not politic to make inoculation compulsory and 
that disinfection is not also a very efficient plague measure. The local Govern- 
ment have now appointed a Committee to inquire into the origin of plague 
and to suggest remedies for preventing plague germs from entering the 
human organism. We wish they had taken this step long ago. Anyhow, 
we are glad that they have taken it now. The Punjab Government, too, has 
made wholesome changes in its plague measures and relaxed the stringency 
of some of its plague regulations, Experience teaches wisdom, it is said, and. 
we are glad to note that Government are willing to profit by experience and 
to make their plague policy acceptable to the public. | 


34, We enter an emphatic protest against the rules laid down by Govern- 
ment in a recent Government Resolution on the 


Recent Resolution of the subject of charging fees to patients at Government 


Bombay Government on the 


subject of hospital fees. hospitals and dispensaries in the Presidency. The 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 4th rules, we are afraid, betray an insufficient appreciation 
Dec.;  _ Akhibar-1-Soudagar of the wants and requirements of the poorer classes 


(58), Os Des. of the population. A daily fee covering the cost of 
diet, attendance and accommodation will be charged henceforward to in-patients 
in mofussil hospitals whose income is not less than Rs, 20, and a corresponding 
fee for medicine will also be charged to out-patients. The public in towns will, 
in consequence of the new arrangement, find it more economical to consult private 
medical practitioners rather than resort to Government dispensaries, but the rules 
will operate as a serious hardship upon villagers to whom qualified medical aid is 
not so easily available. Besides, medical officers can hardly be expected to 
distinguish between patients who are able to pay and those who are not, and it 
is likely, therefore, that unjust and invidious distinctions will be made in 
charging fees, while the deserving poor will, in some cases, have to go without 
medical aid. Besides, the rules, we think, are wanting in elasticity. A patient’s 
income may exceed Rs. 40, but if he is the bread-winner of a large family, 
he can hardly afford to pay any fees for medical treatment. Lastly, one of the 
evil effects of the new rules will be to discourage people from resorting to 
qualified medical treatment and drive them to ignorant quacks. [The 
Akhbdr-t-Souddgar, on the other hand, approves of the rules laid down in the 


Resolution. | 


35. A Bangalore correspondent writes to the Udyamotkarsh :—On the occa- 

; sion of bis visit to the Madras Presidency the Director 

_ Aoaes orde: of the Direc- General of Post Offices issued an order to the Post 
or General of Post Offices r3 , . : 

the employment of non-Brah- Master General, Madras, that in makin appoint- 

mans in the Postal Depart- ments in future, preferenceshould be given to non- 

ay o8th Nov and Lokseva Guslifying test. Since matters have come to such a 

Sree : sad. pass, will my Brahman:friends open their eyes 

now at least and try to qualify themselves for independent proféssions ?: | 


86" Tae public in Mahi Kantha Agency are put to much inconvenience on 
account of the defective postal arrangements prevailing 
there. - Trade in the Agency is steadily on the increase, 
and in ee ya the public are taking advantage 
“Mak _ of the Post Office more largely than was the case before. 
29th hen «aan aa Yet there are some villages in the Agency where the 
existence of the Postal Department is practically 

unknown as no letters are delivered there at all, while in otber villages the 
delivery of letters takes place only once a week or even a fortnight, Such a 
state of things surely needs improvement. We, therefore, suggest to the Postal 
authorities to open more Post Offices in the Agency and to increase the present 


staff of rural postmen. 


37. The Belépur (Koldba) correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—_ 

The inhabitants of Bel4pur, Uran, Panvel and other 

Necessity of opening ® coasting stations in the neighbourhood suffer a great. 
ps ma Seong . ing deal of inconvenience on account of the absence of a 
. tele h office in that locality. A question on the 

aici cere we vavleit Wee put at the last meeting of ‘the local Legis- 
lative Council by the Honourable Mr. Kbare, and 

Government gave a favourable reply thereto, but we are sorry to say that no 
action has yet been taken to remove the grievance. We submit that if a tele- 
phic connection were established between Thana and Uran vid HBelapur and 
Pénvel, it would not only meet the convenience of the general public, but also 
be a source of income to Government, as trade along this route is in a very 


flourishing condition. 
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‘ 88. The Belgaum correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—Owners 
of bungalows in Belgaum Cantonment are at present 

Honse-owners in Belgaum much disconcerted by the action of the military 
Cantonment and the local puthorities at the station. The new Cantonment Code 
gro onthe "(23), st, Of 1901 made short work of the proprietory rights of 

Dee. landlords in the cantonment in respect of the lands on 
which their bungalows are situated, but strong protests 

having been made against this drastic provision, it was eventually resolved by the 
Government of India not to give retrospective effect thereto. Notwithstanding 

this, the local Cantonment authorities have been lately causing annoyancv to the 
landlords by refusing to grant them permission for carrying out repairs, &c., 
unless they sign a lease for the site of their bungalows under the new Canton- 


ment Code, 
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| ‘Our readers are probably aware that there have been numerous 
es a complaints made for several months past con- 
ations age , cerning the dearness of fuel in the Larkhana District, 
ee a oe Formerly fuel was cut in Government forests 
on the ‘ghat’ system, whereby a certain fee was 
paid to the Forest Officer and the fuel cut and then taken into the town 
9, TY This resulted in a loss to Government and a profit to the Forest 
cer, who was allowed to take the fees, but the system was done away with 
last year. Under the present system the Forest Department leases out its 
el-cutting to a contractor who enjoys a monopoly by coming to an arrange- 
t with outside fuel-dealers and then charging his own prices. These 
rice on an average from 5 to 54 annas a maund—a very high rate 
et ss town. The old system had its advantages, for under it not only 
48! much cheaper, but it was brought to the door of the purchaser instead 
ow being stacked in adepét. Moreover, the Brohis who for generations 
oyed in cutting the fuel and bringing it into the town for sale have 
te vk means of oe anccgmnreres bi hegjous: ‘believe that 
por: peo o without fuel, especially during 
) winte: an UD yer Sind, merely to enable the Forest Themeheens “ 
Se bgee npg “And we therefore hope the Collector will 
e matters “with the Forest authorities that the fuel 
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Legislation. 


40. Our readers are doubtless aware that Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. Dada- 

.. bhai and others have sent a protest against the Official 
a Chid) let Dos Bill. Secrets Bill. The meastre is to be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council. No one 

will be sorry if the disclosure of military secrets is held to be an offence, but to 
look upon the disclosure of civil secrets or the unauthorised publication of ordinary 
official information in the same light is unjust. No such law exists in any civilised 
country. On the contrary the newspapers in every country try their best to publish 
official news as early as possible, and the publicity given to such news exercises 
a restraining influence upon the autocratic tendencies of the official class, The 
publication of information relating to the civil administration does harm to 
no one; on the contrary, it does some good. Lord Curzon, who is brought 


up in the traditions of British politics, is certainly expected to know this. 


Officers of Government are not demi-gods, but fallible beings and sometimes 
deliberately adopt devious ways. In such cases a public exrposure of their 
doings is the only remedy to bring them to their senses, and British and Anglo- 
Indians discharge this duty. It is true public opinion does not carry that 
weight in Indian politics as it does in England, but this does not give the 
Government a right to throw a veil of secrecy over all their acts. Nay, in our 
opinion, it is all the more necessary in a country where public opinion is not 
able to assert its influence in politics that the acts of officials should be fully 
exposed to the public gaze. Government may take measures for preventing 


the disclosure of State secrets; but to pass a law penalising the 


unauthorised publication of official information is to gag the mouths of 
journalists and to give a free license to the officials to act as they like. Anglo- 
Indian officers are already conceited, and ifthey are armed with a weapon 
of oppression in the shape of this new law, it is needless to say what the 
consequences will be. Strictly speaking, our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, too, 
should have expressed their disapprobation of the Bill because very often 
it is they who take precedence in publishing official news. But they know 
that whatever they do the law would be enforced first upon their black-skinned 
brethren. Why should they, therefore, care whether the Bill is or is not passed 
into law ? 


41. Sir William Wedderburn and our other English friends have already 
addressed the Secretary of State for India on the 


Gujardti (19), 29th Nov., proposed amendments in the Indian Official Secrets | 
Eng. cols. Act. We understand that the Bombay Presidency © 
Association will shortly follow suit. The amendments . 


in question are of an alarming and mischievous character. They set at naught 
the most elementary principles of criminal jurisprudence, An Anglo-Indian 


contemporary in Calcutta has denounced them in such strong language as no- 


Indian journalist ventures as a rule toemploy. There is not a week in which 
our Anglo-Indian contemporaries do not publish official information obtained in 
advance from official sources, Ifthe Bill be passed intolaw inits present form, 


most of them wil] be brought within the purview of the new Draconian legislation. | 


No doubt Government will not have the courage to prosecute them, and we can, 


therefore, well understand the passive attitude most of them have adopted. It is 


the Indian journalists, who may happen to publish, for instance, shameful 
circulars, enjoining the observance of racial or caste distinctions-in making 


appointments to public offices, that will come to grief under the amended Act. | 


We hope the coming Congress will speak out its mind unreservedly about the 
proposed amendments which it would be a disgrace to any legislative assembly 
to sanction and ought never to be allowed to distizure the statute-book of any 
civilised country in the world.” 


42. ‘Whatever shape the Government of Lord Curzon may ultimately 


{Indian Universities Bill. 


“Akhbér-i-Soudigar (86), the discussion in the Legislative Council and elsewhere, 


ae me ce there will never be any question as to the patient 
~ hearing given by them to those who are in any way 
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peak upon it. From the very first, care has been taken to get 


as much light thrown upon the question of University reform as it is possible 
to obtain from educational experts, the bopaiar representatives and the public 
ss, and the opprnsment of Professor Morrison of the Aligarh College, the 
mutable Mr. J, B. Bilderbeck of the Presidency College, -Madras, Dr. 
handarkar, the, distinguished ez- Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and 
Mr, Pedler, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, as Members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, curing the last few days, shows that the Viceroy is 
paapared to listen to any reasonable suggestion or modification that might 
e proposed to him by those who are in a position to offer valuable 
advice and co-operation for a satisfactory solution of this very difficult 
problem........... As to the measure itself, the more closely we look into it 
and the criticisms which have been offered by the Press, the more apparent 
‘becomes the fact that, though in certain essentials, far-reaching changes 
are contemplated, there is really nothing in the Bill to cause alarm or conster- 
nation, and that much of the grievance that is tried to be made out of it 
by a certain section of the Press is purely sentimental. The curtailment 
of the Senate and its periodical re-election will have not only made it a more 
compact but a more efficient and business-like body, and the reconstitution of 
the Syndicate and the revision of its powers under the Act will tend equally 
towards greater efficiency. As to the Government reserving to itself the right 
to. veto the affiliation of Colleges and the recognition of schools, we do not 
see why tie State should not be trusted with the powers it wants to arrogate 
to itself, Even under the existing Act it enjoys this right, and the extreme 
care.and reluctance with which it has been exercised till now might safely be 
taken asa plcdge that it will not be abused in the future. In short, we 
believe that if those who are anxious to keep the avenues to liberal education 
in India wide open to the youth of the country were to devote their attention 
to the more vulnerable parts of the Lill and to. propose amendments and 
modifications in a conciliatory spirit, India will get the present Act so amended 
as to ensure not only an improvement but also a wider spread of higher education 
in the country.” 


43. ‘The following few notes on the new Khoti Bill are sent to us for 
sage publication by a correspondent :—(1) It is unfair and 
The New Khoti Dill. inequitable to disturb ‘ the Settlement’ Act of 1880 
Native Opinton (88), 2nd hich 1 : 
Dec., Eng. cols. which was meant ‘to pour oil over troubled waters. 
(2) The present arrangement (of appraising crops) is, 
on the-whole, satisfactory and suited to both Khots and tenants though it is a little 
troublesome, It is alsosufficiently elastic. (8) Thustenants pay ardhel of rice 
and tirdhel of warkas crops approximately, They have to pay only in propor- 
tion to the outturn of the crops. (4) This will not be the case if maktas are 
settled. The rent-they will have to pay will be the same irrespective of the actual 
condition of the crops. (5) Payments in kind are better suited to the rayats 
than paymentsin cash. (6) If there are bad Khots, there are bad tenants too. 
If some Khots try to exact more than is legally due to them, there are many 
tenants trying to evade paying what is obligatory onthem. (7) If maktas 
are. to be fixed, that should be done not on the application of the tenant alone, 
but. on the joint application of the tenant and his Khot, otherwise the tenants 
will have a direct incitement to apply for makias. This will create fresh troubles. 
(8) ‘The Khots are not mere drones. ‘They have spent and are spending capital 
in bringing waste land into cultivation. (9) Both tenants and Khots cannot 
do without each other. (10) It is the Khots that help tenants with cattle, 
money or grain in their days of distress, (11) The Khots bear the burden of 


paying the assessment in full to Government though the crops fail. (12) The 


Do. lector’s sanction should not be necessary for the delegation of the managing 
Khot’s powers. (13) It will be unsafe to increase the powers of the Revenue 
authorities and to decrease those of the Civil Courts. (14) If maktas are to be 
mcouraged, they should be fixed in find, and not in cash, (15) The limit of 
ig the Khot’s profits.contemplated in column 3 of Rule [V of Section 33 
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ast.as much as Government, if not more.” 
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Education. 


44, We hear that a meeting of the Ahmednagar Uducation Society 
is to be held to-day with a view to pass a resolu- 
spusad Canale ofthe roa f tion about handing over the local High School to the 
nagar High School to the management of the Educational Department. Such 
Educational Department. a step is likely to bring disgrace upon the citizens of 
had page ee he oe Ahmednagar and to defeat the object with which the 
management of the school was originally undertaken 
by them. Whether the present unsatisfactory condition of the school be due 
to plague, famine, want of funds or proper management, or to any other cause, 
the school should not on any account be handed over to Government—nay, 
strenuous exertions should be made to collect funds and to place the institution 
on a satisfactory footing. 


Ratlways. 


45. The B. B. & C. I. Railway Company deserves no little credit for 
helping to open out the suburbs of Bombay, which 
The B, B. & C. I. Railway were sealed to its inhabitants, by placing many faci- 
. migration of people in ities in their way, such as giving them a number of 
ombay to the suburbs. ‘eis. : 
Rést Goftér (28), 29th Suitable local trains for long distances. We now find 
Nov., Eng. cols. places like Goregaum, Malad, Santa Cruz, Borivli 
| and Andheri, which at one time used to be resorted 
to by picnic parties from Bombay, transformed into comfortable suburban 
residences for the various communities of Bombay, where they now spend 
8 out of the 12 months in untainted atmosphere and get away from over-crowded 
unhealthy Bombay. In this way Malad, Santa Cruz, Borivli and Andheri 
have been taken up. We find that Marwaris have settled down in Malad, 
Borahs in Santa Cruz, Bhattias in Borivli, and Parsis in Andheri. There 
is yet one great drawback, and that is the high rate charged for season 
tickets, and if this could be reasonably reduced, the Company will earn the 
warmest thanks of the suburban residents, who have occasion to travel daily to 
Bombay during the fair season.”’ 


46. ‘We have received a copy of a lengthy representation which 
6 i Go ,. or. Gazdar has sent to the Bombay Government in 
tial to the Government of respect of railway grievances which have been so 
India re the grievances of frequently ventilated in the public press, but which 
third class railway passengers. are as airy nothings to tle Powers that be. It does 
mm oona Observer (12), 3rd not require any keen and systematic observation to 
detect the shortcomings of Railway administration on 
the two principal railways dealt with in the letter, and on a perusal of its well- 
reasoned contents we are not only disposed to fully endorse the truth of the 
complaints categorically specified, but -would hazard the remark that much has 
been left unsaid which in some forceful passages might have found a proper 
place in the important representation under review. Mr. Gazdar speaks for 
the ‘dumb millions,’ and it follows that unless his arguments are backed up 
by. the educated public, his will be a voice crying in the wilderness, and we, on 
our part, gladly respond to the request of Mr. Gazdar to express our opinion in 
the matter. The burden of railway grievances has reference to the treatment 


of third class passengers. ‘The petitioner is right in observing :—‘ An absurd — 


notion exists amongst many of the railway employés that these third class 
passengers are a mere burden on the railways, and that they can, with impunity, 
be subjected to contempt, abuse, extortion, thrashing and other kinds of vio- 
lence,’......... The Agents and Managers of railways must first clearly recognise 
the incontrovertible fact that the bulk.of the earnings both from passenger and 
goods traffic is derrved from that very class of people who are so ill-used on the 
railways, and that they have a moral right to receive due consideration at the 
hands of the railway officials......... Asregards the question of providing latrines, 
we think this provision is imperative in the case of females who should never be 
put to the necessity of leaving their carriages at all.......... We hope: that 
Mr. Gazdar’s disinterested efforts will be productive of some good to the. long- 
suffering third class passengers.” [Several other papers of the week make similar 
comments. | | 


Be! “Mr. Nusserwanji M. Gazdar. deserves thanks from Government as 
es tee tins well as the public for his persistent attempts to 
Voice of India (16), 5th improve certain defects in the working of our rail- 
Sots Nove Iedt Code cosy, Ways. And the Managers of these railways will 
29th Mov. ’ themselves feel thankful to him when they see that 
| the reforms suggested by him tend to their own 
popeiecity. Mr, Gazdar does not criticize like the novice in the press, 
e proceeds upon facts and figures and upon personal experience, especial- 
ly as regards the treatment of third class passengers who are the mainstay 
of the Companies. And he has practical suggestions to offer which the 
Railway authorities cannot fail to appreciate. More than a quarter of a 
century ago he brought to the notice of the then Consulting Engineer for Rail- 
ways, Bombay, how third class passengers ‘ were harassed by the Railway police 
and ticket collectors at the gate of exit in the station of arrival on the plea of 
their bringing excess of luggage and children without paying due fare,’ Fora 
time the obnoxjous practice was discontinued, but after his retirement, 
Mr. Gazdar says, it was revived, probably without the knowledge of the autio- 
rities. With the whole question of railway reform before Government, we 
: have little doubt that Mr. Gazdar’s proposals will receive due attention. As 
a faithful old servant of Government he can have no other object than to 
serve them and the public whose salt he has eaten.”” [The Akbhdr-i-Islam, the 
Rast Goftdr and several other papers of the week make similar comments on 
Mr. Gazdar’s memorial.] . 


48, Mr. N. M. Gazdar has favoured us with a copy of his memorial to 
#411110); 4th D Government on the subject of the grievances of third 
: (129), we class passengers on Indian railways, There is no 

doubt that the grievances are of long standing and require urgently to be 

redressed, but there is one sentence in the memorial which strikes us as singular. 

Mr. Gazdar writes that the public should persistently carry on an agitation for 

the redress of these grievances in order ‘ to strengthen the hands of Government.’ 

We cannot absolutely understand what is meant by the expression included 

by us in inverted commas. Why should the hands of Government require to be 

strengthened ? Are tliey palsied and paralysed? Are they not found to be 
strong enough when some burden of military expenditure is to be imposed upon 
the people, or when exemplary punishment is to be meted out to native criminals 
found guilty of assaulting Europeans? Does Government require any support 

when they have to carry out any measure of imperial importance? Did. 

they consult popular opinion in India when they held the gorgeous Coronation 

Darbar at Delhi? To talk of strengthening-the hands of Government is a vain 

and idle phrase when Government are actually all-powerful in India. The 

expression may pass muster in countries where public opinion isa real 
force, and the Government leans upon it for support. Ifthe hands of any one 
really require to be strengthened, it is the hands of our countrymen, We 
must strengthen our own hands, if we are to produce any impression upon 

Government. But we must first discard all such absurdities as “ strengthening 

the hands of Government.’”’ They are intelligible in self-governing countries, 

— but absolutely meaningless in India where there is no one to oppose the will 
— . of Government. If Government do want to redress the grievances of third 

ee class passengers, they need not wait until they receive public memorials 
ae on the subject. They can surely grant redress of their own accord. 
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Municipalities. 


: 49, | “ The report on the working of the experimental sewage farm at 
Oia Mises satusing esheme. Manjri, recently issued by the Agricultural Depart- 


~ Archedita (9), 29th Nov. | Ment, is not very encouraging. Asa new and 
mi a ee 2 : interesting experiment, the careful efforts: of the De- 


~~ —s partment to grow profitable crops on agricultural land with an artificial sewage 
>. have, -of,.course, a high educative value. For the experiment, though not alto- 
~~ - @ether @ novel one, is, in our opinion, the first that was ever tried in this Presi-. 

" dency under suitable conditions such as expert: inspection and a well-regulated 
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supply of sewage. It was not merely a desparate attempt as at Kardchi and 
Ahmedabad to let all the available sewage flow on to the area under experiment, 
without any regard whatsoever to the fact whether such experiment is remuner- 
ative or otherwise. It was a regular experiment, that is to say, an 
operation for ascertaining the manurial value of the sewage, in which the 
object was clear, and the means were specially adapted as seemed necessary. 
Our readers probably remember that Mr. J. C. Pottinger, formerly Sanitary 
Engineer to Government, who was specially deputed to prepare a drainage 
scheme for Poona, had asserted in his report that the application of sewage on a 
scientific plan to agricultural land would be so profitable as almost to make the 
whole scheme not only self-supporting, but lucrative. The Municipality, 
however, had its own doubts in the matter, and the Government sharing these 
doubts made a wise suggestion as to the manurial value of Poona sewage being 
tested before the costly scheme involving an expenditure of forty lakhs of 
rupees was undertaken. The experiment was therefore undertaken at the joint 
expense of the Government and the Municipality, but it cannot be 
said to have been a success, We do not think it will serve any use- 
ful purpose to give all the details of tae experiment for itis yet to run on 
for another year. For the present, we content ourselves with stating that 
Government themselves do not regard it as a success, Speaking generally, the 
cost of cultivation has been higher, and the yield of most of the crops, parti- 
cularly sugar-cane, has been lower than might have been expected. The 
minimum area that will suffice for the utilisation of a given quantity of sewage 
of known strength is yet to be determined, and there is, says the Government 
Resolution, no certainty whatever that the sewage mixtures now employed 
in the experiments will correspond in actual strength with the sewage of the 
DRE cashes ass It will be, we think, a satisfaction to the Municipality to learn that 
the doubts as to the financial results of the sewage farm, expressed by its Drainage 
Sub-Committee and shared by its own general body, have been borne out by 
the present experiment, and the only net result of the experiment, we may take 
it, must, therefore, be that both the Municipality and Government will have to 
wait and gather‘*more experience of the conditions of running a successful 
sewage farm before taking up any drainage scheme finally in the hope that it 
will be a profitable concern.” 


50. Weenter an emphatic protest against the resolution of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation requesting Gevernment to place 
The Bombay Improvement atthe disposal of the Improvement Trust a portion 
ae and the question of of the parade ground on the Esplanade for housing 
ousing the poor in the city. h Th i. a ai al Bio 
Bombay Saméchér (56), ‘2@ poor. @ parade ground is used as a recreation 
4th Dec. ground by the public, and it is not desirable that it 
should be encroached upon to provide dwellings for the 
poorer classes, Besides, the present action of our civic fathers is inconsistent 
with their attitude towards the Kennedy Sea Face scheme, because the objections 
to that scheme apply equally to the utilisation of the parade ground for housing 
the poor. Why cannot the vacant sites of bufidings demolished by the Trust for 
pushing its street schemes be utilised to provide temporary accommodation for 
the displaced population? Itis incumbent upon the Trust to promptly settle 
the question instead of wasting time and energy in selecting suitable plots of 
land and negotiating with Government. Considerations of economy should not 
weigh with the Trust when the safety of the poor is at stake. 


Native States. 


51, The Kdthiduddno Himdyati makes the following comments on the 

~ _.»,..., petition recently submitted to Government by Bai 

ae etition of Bai Shri Moti- Shri Motiba, the widowed mother of the present 
, widowed ‘mother of the Thak ¢f Wadhwié : h 

Thakur Saheb of Wadhwén ur oO adhwan, praying jor the payment of 

(Kathiéwar), praying for the the arrears of her jivat :—It is incumbent upon the 

restoration of her annuity. Bombay Government to make independent enquiries 

Kathtéwddno Himdyati (87), into the grave, if not scandalous, charges brought by 


, Ne wil ‘ heh = 3 | | e * 4 ' . : ' 
iy Soy ; ance hu (63), the aged lady against Colonel Hunter and the present 
| Thakur Saheb of Wabwan. The old lady has’ inti- 
con 1712—9 


“to commit suicide if she:fails to obtain redress at the 
‘TE ‘the charg inst ‘the | ‘Phakur Saheb are proved 
h ‘removed “from .the - -an {event whieh jis sure 
‘his subjects with a-sense of.relicf. As to Colonel Hunter,. 
sald eh ve hin an opportunity to clear his character jif he can. 
lechchhu wehes :—The cup of the old lady’s.misforjunes has, been. filled 
he Vand if ‘Goyernment: fail to redress:her grievance it is not unlikely 
F put into execution her threat of committing suicide, , because 
runsin her yeins. If she does so, Government will have to 


16 odinm of the mishap. } 


52. ‘We -propose to draw -the attention of Government to-day to the 
{es inedicieney of the Police force in Mahi K4ntha 
 * Mire Police Force in Mahi Agency. Police,protection.in Mahi K4ntha is but 
e mite kinins Gasette (68), * delusion and a snare. No doubt the Agency 

Nov A dR officers take.a yery complacent view of the working 
of the Police.force, but.they are hoodwinked by their 
debundinaten and. do. not care to look. below the surface. Most of the officers 
In. the Police Department are corrupt and lax in the performance of their duties, 
‘This is not to: be wondered at, for their pay being very meagre, they are forced 
to resort to-foul means in order to live decently. In some of the talukas in 
the Agency the Fouzdar gets no pay whatsoever and is only given a paltry 
subsistence,allowance, while} in others ,he gets a bare pittance of Rs. 10 or so. 
Phe salary of Police Constables in some talukas hardly exceeds one rupee per 
month, and even this paltry stipend not infrequently falls.into arrears, Some 
talukas are absolutely without a regular and permanent Police staff. In 
— |,  hiort, the Police in "Mahi Kadntha Agenoy is only a burden instead of a 
- . ‘blessing to the public. It behoves the Agency authorities to take steps to 
a improve its condition in the interests of public safety. 


58. Itis understood that His Highness the Gackwar contemplates the intro- 
uction of a new and more rigorous law for preventing 
4 Feubon law in Baroda een | in his. State The existing ang ae in force 
_ in the State is far more. siringent than the law relat- 
— ing to sedition in British territory. Under that Act the 
publication of a newspaper within the Gaek war’ s jurisdiction can be summarily 
ped or the editor sentenced to three years’ imprisonment or a fine of Bs. 5,000, 
if he writes anything against the State, the Chief and members of the ruling 
Ee & family, the State officers or.the British. Government. Weare not aware of the 
e existence of sucha drastic law evenin an admittedly despotic country like 
Russia. If His Highness insists upon making the Act more stringent, the 
| rs_published within his jurisdiction will be forced to take shelter in British 
ce jtory. The proprietor of the Shrt Suydjt Vigaya (Marathi Edition) has already 
ey seenaiarved his paper to Bombay in order that he may be enabled to expose the 
defects in the Baroda administration without fear of untoward consequences. 


ee y wh We regret to observe that the Thakor of ‘Vala (Kathi4wir) oppresses 
RS eae his hv a ted at his sweet will. ‘Sometimes he indulges 
pense © Compl: in ca apy ive and agen revelry out of sheerfun or 
ie ‘01 a view tosatisfy a private grud The Thakor 
a ioe Gasetie (8), icon bad terms with E Saimin, one Badneka Kalyanji 
op. Ranchhod, and during the recent Holi festival he 
: the latter an enormous quantity of water mixed with red powder 
ted. she peetent one Sanghevi Megha Jutha and his mother were 

1 under the preter of the Holi festivities and had to suffer a loss of 
te Y, 0. In ar case the pa with a ey of attendants, is reported to 
me fy * tna b Nh iy enter rec the . house of one L ori Kal and to have ill- treated the 
ee : ada 4 Rs. 150. Dhanji has submitted 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


55, A Baroda correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—His Highness 

the Gaekwar is shortly proceeding on a visit to 

Proposed visit of His PD wdrka, Oolonel Mead, British Resident at Baroda, 

Highness the Gackwar to igs understood to have already left Baroda for the 

Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 30th 8@me port. The British Government have long been 

Nov. desirous of acquiring the port, and it is widely ramoured 

that the object of the Gaekwar’s visit is to arrive at 

a final settlement with the paramount power on the subject. The Gaekwar, 

it is believed, will part with Dwairka and obtain in exchange certain fertile 
tracts in British territory. 


56. The pollution of the Jain temple at Pdlita4na is yet fresh in public 

| memory, when news has come lately of another Jain 

Pollution of a Jain temple gnandér having been similarly polluted at Bangalore. 
ae ranks lam (54), 4th The Jains in bouhey are much exercised over the 
i a toa mali incident, and have deputed a representative to Banga- 


lore to make inquiries, 


f M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government, 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 10th December 1903, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken: and, if the facts alleged are incorrect that is 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. , 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 7 
a | pacers a aie ST ae aT eg ne ee oe teen 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...) Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 36 i ve 240 
| 

2 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... snot = a ..., Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 48 ; formerly 550 : 

Deccan Herald. | | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. : 
3 | East and West... aa Bombay .. 4 Monthly os |, Behrémji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 51; J. P. + 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal .«» Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... . _| Kodama Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 
5 : Indian Municipal J ournel | Bomb ay... wa =) (ll ah John Wallace, C.E., 5. M. Rutnagur ... wt. Te 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ve i eae wet Wea ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 36 om 500 
7 | Kardéchi Chronicle wi Karachi .. vee] 2 ar .... Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 vite 400 

Pas Po | toe 
8 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... so:| WAY sa ... Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
| | | (Nagar) ; 35. 
9 | Mahrétta ... ee ae. Me ...| Weekly ,,, .... Narsinh Chintdman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 600 
a Hindu (ChitpAawan Br a ; 28. 

10 | Oriental Review... +. Bombay... =... Dow | R.S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 °C Oe 
11 Pheenix ... es sl Karachi .. J : Bi-weekly eal 'Séfar Fadu; Muhammadan (KKhoja); 51 ae. 400 
12 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona... see) SO ses .. | Mr. Sangar, European ; 49 ca sits Hi 500 


and Military Gazette. : | | | 
13 | Railway Times ... .... Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...( John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;41 ..] 1,000 | 


14 |Sind Gazette .- ves, Wardchi ... ...| Bi-weekly ..| M. DeP. Webb... i me as Ae 500 


15 | Sind Times Oe 2 a eee sel ee ce ad Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil);86 .. 200 


16 | Voice of India ... ,..| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...|Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi: 51 1,300 


| 


we 


% 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI.- | 
| 

17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 300 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 30. 
18 | Deshabhakt& ...| Baroda ... enol IO ne ..._ Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desai; Hindu (N4gar| 1,300 

: Brahman); 41. 
19 | Gujar4ti .. =... ...| Bombay... i ile er ...|_ Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti| 4.000 
Bania) ; 50. 
20 | Gujarat Mitr’... ey ee ee ae ...( Hormas}i Jamsbedji ; Parsi; 44 a sed 600 


21 | Gujarét Punch ... eoe| ARmedabad 0; Do. ceo ---| Somalé] Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) +; 27 iad 600 
92 | Hindi Punch ae ...| Bombay co a ee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 44 ri 800 


93 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... idk. ie a .o| Daily =. ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi;54 ..4 3,000 


ae 
94 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ae) ee -e-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 eos} 2,900 


25 | Kéthidwdr News... ...| Rajkot ,,. .-.| Bi-weekly -+-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 41 ... rae 2a 
26 | Kathidwar Times v| Do. .. se] Do. “see «| Bholdnath Vishwanéth; Hindu (Audich} 500 i. 
: ’ Brahman) ; 34. | aN 
97 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... — ...) d on Umedr4m; Hindu (Mewdda Br&h- 500 ee 
man); 34. ac 
28 | Raést Goftar os ...| Bombay ut IO “000 we Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi; 52 ... eos} 1,550 , 
29 | Satya Vakta iia we.| Do. ne Fortnightly _... sj 2 aur seers Hindu (Shrimli 550 
ania); 3 


80 | Shri Sayaji Vijay 2.| Baroda ... ...| Weekly .:. ...] M&neklal Ambirém ; Hindu (Bania); 25 _,,, 


81 | Suryt Prakdésh ... | Surat... | Do. on eee} Umedram Nagindws Dféyabhéi; Hindu 


(Rania) ; 25. a 
| ANGLo-MaRATBl. | o 
82 | Deen Mitra ... «.| Bombay... «| Weekly «4 | Sadashiv  Vishvandth = _Mayadev ; Hindu a 
. (Chitpéwan Bréhinan) ; 


88 |DnyénChakshu ... ...| Poona ... «| Do. ae ow Waren Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| Brabman) ; 58, 
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: ie Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
Bombay... ..., Weekly... _...| Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 2... oS 
Poona ... on aes he ...| Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Bréhman); 36 
... ses} Bombay... _,...| Bi-weekly ...| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
: Manager being Damodar S4vldram Yande; 
fas | Hindu (Maratha) ; 38. 
Mar4tha Deen Bandhbu ...| Kolh4pur ...| Weekly... ...| S@vlaram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu} 3,000 
(Mar&tha) ; 29. 
Native Opinion ... ...| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| wan Brdhman); 32. 
Prekshak... ove ...| Satara ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhada 600 
| Brahman) ; 32. 
Samarth ... vei -«»| Kolh&pur .| Do. .., «| Vindyak Nér@yan Joshi; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
Brahman); 34. 
Shri Say4ji Vijay eos] DATOGS ... ea he ...| Damodar Savlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,200 
40. 
42 | Subodh Patrika... | ..| Bombay... ...) Do. ... — ..| Dw4rken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sona’r);} 900 
, 29. 
(% 48 | Sudhdrak ... sad vee) FOOMA .., win We 4a“ ...| Vinayak RamchandraJoshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
a pawan Brahman) ; 36. 
ee | : ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 
44 |O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 45 ... ee 900 
oe | : _ |) EwexisH, PortucuEse 
er , AND Concan &M. 
2 = 45 |OBombaense .. ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| H. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 36 ow _ 500 
<, po, ANnGLo-Sinp1. 
2 48 Al-Haq... ai ...| Sukkur ..,. ...| Weekly ... ...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,| 1,160 
a L.B.; Pleader ; 27. 
; (2) Sindhi— Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
i Pi Muhamm‘dan ; 386. 
 -47:«| Prabhat... sie -|Hyderabad Do .w ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 se 600 
; BA (Sind). 
48 {Sindhi ..: ar ..-| Sukkur (Sind)...} Do... ...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30. 800 
, >. Anexo-Unov. 
x 24 Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay ...| Daily ee ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
fe Muhammadan ; 29. 
| | Bweurss, Mara’rai anp | 
> 4.  GuyaRa‘tt. 
p | ) Baroda Vateal ... ...| Buroda .. .-:| Weekly ... ...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 70 ... 750 
ae ae “. 
| Byeuisn, Mariryy anp 
Dharw4r ...| Weekly ... ...| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Lingayat). 300 
Bijdépur ... oA Se: ae ...| Anndji — Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
Vaishnav Br&éhman) ; 41, 
wf Do ... «..,) Do. ...  .... Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 300 
Gee 2 nastha Bréhman); 27. 
...| Bombay... of DONS s.. ...| K4zi IsmAil K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
| 38. 
. i Swe oa Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 47 | 2,800 
tee: A) > "eae af eo wergy Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,000 
' i; 34. ; 
v.| Weekly... «+s, Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti| 700 
Bios Brahman) ; 34. 
: : beet Do. ans eee Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi > 45 eee eee 500 
“ef Do... . «| Kfshidas Bhagvandés; Hindu (Kichis, tend 1,200 
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Gusaniti—continued. | 
| , 
60 | Din Mani... see -»-| Broach ... woe| Weekly ... ts gerry Rangildgs Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha 125 
nia) ; 265. 
61 |Fursad ... obs -»-| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi ; 44... see 600 
| | 
62 {Gap Sap ... ove ia aa eee --| Fortnightly  ...| Perozshah Jehangir Murzbdn; Pdérsi;27 ... 425 
! | 
63 | Hitechchhu mn wie! sa Te . | Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania); 43. 400 
64 | Jain sk os — a ..-| Weekly ... re eee hy gh Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrfvak 900 
/ | ania); 30. 
65 | Jdm-e-Jahd#nooma 7 Bombay ... Ve cay eee »..| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 28 sos} 1,000 
66 | Kaira Vartamén ... soe] SAEED. ose ie ...| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
67 | K4thid4wddno Himéyati aoe Ahmedabad ...|_ Do... ...| Joshi Chhaganlal Sunderji; Hindu (Brahman) ; 500 
| A,4., 
68 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...) Sadra ... i ae ee-| Motilal Chhotalal; Hindu (Audich Tolakia) .,, 
Bréhman) ; 40. 
69 | Navsé4ri Prak4sh ... woe, Naveari .. on: me bes ...| Rustamji Jama@spji; Parsi; 55 be ae 800 
9 | Mes Bie ae 7] Bombay ... ...| Monthly... .».| Nasarwainji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 37 ™ 600 
71 |Nydyadarshak ... .» Ahmedabad _..../ Fortnightly _...| Gatdél4l © Mansukh; Hindu ( Visashrimali 200 
| 7 Shravak Bania) ; 35. 
72 | Praja Mitra we ...| Karéchi ... ..| Bi-weekly e+} Narbyshankar Jayjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 275 
WS \Prain Pokir ... si Surat... ° ....| Weekly... ...| Hormasii Jamecdii; Parsi; 44... .  ..1 400 
74 | Prax4sh and Gadgadat .... Bombay... mom eer | ener ‘i er Mancharam; Hindu (Deshagharola 500 
| Sania); 37. 
75 | Punch Dand oie coe DO. re ae: er ...| Jamnadas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 700 
42, 
76 | Samsher Bahadur... .o| Ahmedabad ...| Do. = awe me oe Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 200 
ania) ; 61. %) 7 
77 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay ,.. coe} Daily ace «| Messts. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 2,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 48. 
(2) Rustamji Nasarwanji Vatcha Gandi; 
Parsi ; ov. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 35, 
78 | Sind Vartaman ... »e»», Karachi ... ...| Weekly ... ..-| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 
79 =| Stri Bodh ... cee pot ee ...| Monthly " Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 60 ... 400 
80 | Surat Akhbar. ho) | “4 Weekly .. ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 48 ... fel 300 
81 | Svadesh Seadhu ere ..., Mahudha i .-.| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
35. 
82 | Vishvadarshan ... oiel MAOO ass ee ‘Yeu --/ Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu (Deccani} 1,487 
Brahman) ; 36. 
HInpt. 
83 | Pandit... ove ol BOONE - ccc .o., Weekly woe -+-| Govindrao Gangdéram Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 41; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... ee, a --.| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négar} 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38. 
KANARESE. | 
85 | Digvijaya ... di oe} Gadag ... --| Weekly ... ..| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
; ; (Devang, Lingayat) ; 36. 
86 | Hubli Patra ee .| abi... aiel - ee hes ce.| Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
87 | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar --| Do  ..  .../(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. 
(2) Anndcharya Balfchdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
: (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. : 
s8 | Loki Bandhz se... coe] DO. — ave --) Do. ... «| Gururv’o R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
89 | Loka Mitra wi ..| Haveri (Dhér-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 150 
)- ! Brahman) ; 27. | : , 
90 | R4jahansa... eee ...| Dharwar ool “DR ces e«| Kamalashankar Divakar Jathar; Hindu (Kar- 
: héda Brahman) ; 40. 
91 | Rasik Ranjini... ...| Gadag ... e+} Do. oe ove} Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
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Hari Dharmdji Gdndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chaéndra- 


vee 
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| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
_ ~pawan ew ; 42. 


‘Vishnn Bémchandra Vijepurkar; Hindu 


K4éshinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 59. | , 

Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 30. 


Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
40. 

Anandrao Rdmechandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. | 

Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

Saddshiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 37. 

Ab4éji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
41. 

Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdéhman) ; 38. 


seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 

Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 

Rao Saheb Antéji Ramchandra Joglekar; 
Hindu Yona &wan Brahman) ; 55. 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 
man); 38. 

Shridhar Vaman S4thaye ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 39. 

K4éshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 50. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman) ; 73. — 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu), 39. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 36. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman; 44. 

Hari Narayan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 36. 

Krishnéji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 48. | 

‘Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 25. } 
Balwant Jandérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
Me Bréhman) ; 52. 

mkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 

Brdhman); 26. 


Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
38. 


K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


do. ove 
Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 
Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (ChitpSwan 
Bréhman) ; 27. 


g{Deshasiha Brébman); 49. 
‘a4man Shridhar Kukde; Hinda (Deshasth 


v. Limaye ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
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N os Name of Publication, - Where Published. | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, Coese 
MaritTHi—continued. 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... ..-| Vadgaon .»-| Weekly «+. ...|Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan ‘600 
Brahman) ; 37. 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ..-| Jalgaon ... i oe ...| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. 
130 | Prabodh Ratna... | SEE cee -e+| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 75 
131 | Pratod _... oe ..| Islampur oe | pee ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhushan... —— aw est a ee ...| Guladbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra ii ...| Malegaon we ae & nes — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5 
134 | Satya Sadan see ...| Alibag ... coe] DOs: see voc ehaiee i 
135 | Satyi Shodhak ... .»-| Ratnagiri ial (eee ae ...| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Shahu Vijay __... a a one sol ne -»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholapur Samachar .».| Sholapur - BIO... ene ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);44  ... 375 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta.. ...| Shrigonda re a. tee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
189 | Shri Shahu eee =. ee oe! ee .».|Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
140 | Shubh Suchak ... ‘al ae tat eo oe se Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brdhman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant ... sins coe] SARTO cee ee Ge eae eee} Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... Kae coos] AMMNOGNAP . 20.) DO » on wee) Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
nar swagr: 36. 
143 | Sudhakar ... ike Pen eee ee oe ..| Nar@yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Cnaitpawan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. 4 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay «« 1 DO, - oes ...| Ganesh Naradyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 » 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
145 | Vartddarsh a ooo] MLSLVAN ... ek: ee ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
| 24., 
146 | Vidya Vilas oh ee} Kolhapur se a | ae Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Brahman); 48. 
147 | Vidyérthi... .. | ..| Nandurbar  ...) Do. ... — ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 500 
| Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...] Bombay... ---| Monthly... wet Ge Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
149 | Vrittasa@r ... see vee) Wai eee eoe| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
150 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee wee Do. 1) eee Laxman Vaman Khatavk4r ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... iin 7 eee oe — oe. ...| Nana DAdaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
152 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...) Karechi.., eos Weekly ..  ee| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Isla4m ... ee a: ok. co eoo| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; pahemmoaden j see 
- 65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar cee aS eS “Ss sae - “aa .../ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
155 | Sookree __.. ae sak: Mi ai pa RS ae .--| Jhamatmal Lalechand ; Hindu (Bunia); 42... 400 
Urpv. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ..| Bombay ...| Monthly ‘ve 9 Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
unni); 32. 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. ... ...| Weekly... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad _ Inayatali ; 500 
: | Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... sont DO ees .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
: ! Mubamumadas ; 49, 
159 Habibul Akhbar eee eee Do. eee ees Do. eee wee eeeees ees 
, 
160 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr at 1. coe] Daily ee ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. eee 
“ 161 |Tejarati Gazette ... coof DO. coo ove} Monthly.ee — soeses 
Mara’THI AND Ka'NARESB. ; 
162 | Chandrika... se o.| Bagalkot sol WOOLY cco. cs i Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. i 
163 | Siddheshvar vse need kh ad ee ke eee Shivaji owdr ; Hindu (aatthe} | 126 
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Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé&jurkar; Hindu 
| (Br&hman) ; 35. 


ove _— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 350 


dee vee] Kolh&pur se Weekly ... »..| Ne@r@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman). | 


vee tee «>| Bombay... -.| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 = ad 700 


names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
in brackets after the name. 

The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
at is left out, and the short a (A= in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
followed, éxcept that when the short a appears to be absolutely’ necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
jean He well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


e figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers ane Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula- 


Urpv. ! 


161a] Tohfa-i- Deccan coef Poondiere ...| Weekly | Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Mu-| 200 
| hammadan (Shaik) ; 35. 


. 


1, The Editor of No. 134 is Réoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Bréhman); and the circulation of the 
paper is 200. 


2. The Editor of No, 159 is Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rahman; Muhammadan ; age 25; anddhe 
circulation of the paper is 500. | 


8. The Editor of No, 161 is Muhammad Abdallah alias Meher Muhammad bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 
age 25; and the circulation of the paper is 500. | 
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11 
Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. We desire to offer our warm congratulations to Her Majesty Queen 
Sachow  mieune of. Mee Alexandra for her providential escape from the fire 
Majesty Queen Alexandra. at Sandringham. The Empire could have ill afforded 
Bombay Samdchir (66), to lose a Queen who has won the affection and 
2nd Dec.; Votce of Indta veneration of all classes of her subjects and who. 
——a exerts herself with untiring zeal to promote their well- 
being so far as it lies in her power. Who can deny that it was the Divine 
hand that helped to save so virtuous a Queen from the impending danger? 
** God save the Queen and His Majesty ” is the praver which is sure to be echoed 
from all the corners of the British Empire. [The Voice of India writes in a 
somewhat similar strain. | 


2. England derives all her present glory from India, but it is only too clear 

: how grateful Englishmen are forthis. It is well known 

An Englishman’s gratitude that those of them who serve in India on fat salaries 
to India. : o48 

Kesari (114), 8th Dec. and then retire on pension to England, as also British 

merchants who make their fortunes in India and go 

back to their native country, hardly remember this country in their retirement, 

But an exception to this rule bas recently been found, and we may compare it 

to a basil plant found among a cluster of hemp plants (holy among the unholy). 

Mr. Pratt, a pensioned Indian Civilian, died about two years ago, and remem- 

bering India on his death-bed, made a provisioninhis will that his fortune 

should be utilised in ameliorating the political condition of India and in obtaining 


redress of her grievances in England. He has also set apart a sum of £5,0)0 


for the purpose of providing old age pensions to poor and aged agriculturists in 
the Bombay Presidency. [Some other papers write with approval of the late 
Mr. Pratt’s practical sympathy for India and the Indians, and contrast it with 
the alleged apathy and indifference of other Englishmen, who live and serve 
in India, to the country’s interests. | 


3. In the course of a contributed article the Kesari writes:—One of the 
main causes of the national degeneration of India is 
Physical degeneration of the existence of British rule in this @ountry. There may 
25 Indians under British he other causes which might account for such degener- 
te (114), 8th Dee. ation, but the establishment of a reign of perfect peace 
in the land under the «gis of British supremacy 
is unquestionably a main contributory cause of India’s decline. ‘The establish- 
ment of peace is g>nerally reckoned to be one of the blessings conferred by 
Great Britain upon India, but we cannot help remarking that this very peace has 
made the Indians a feeble and effete people and has killed all spirit of 
bravery and enterprise in them. Excess of a good thing is sometimes 
an evil. ‘The remarkable prosperity of the British and the luxurious mode 
of their living rendered them unfit to some extent to cope with the Boers 
in the late South African War. Similarly, too much of undisturbed peace 
has rendered the Indians unfit for fighting. Is it not tne duty of our 
Government to prevent the demartialisation of the people by giving them 
legitimate scope for military employment. Not only are we kept out of im- 
portant posts in the civil administration, but are not even allowed to take any 
prominent and independent part in the military defence of the empire. The 
Romans did not allow the Britons to take part in fighting when the latter 
people were under Roman sway, and one result of this policy was that they were 
unable to defend themselves azainst foreign aggressors like the Jutes and the 
Saxons alter the Romans had permanently retired fromthe country, Similarly in 
India, the people are not allowed to take any important part iu either the civil or 
the ey administration of the country and are therefore losing all their manly 
qualities. ) 


4, ‘There is a semi-official announcement to the effect that the Thibetan 

SPaaaT WN mission is instructed to advance to Gyangtse and halt 

at Thibetan Mission. there with the view of resuming the negotiations 
utser-ieHind (24), 6th ‘ 5 | , 
Dec., Eng, cols ; Kal (110), With the Grand Lama. But this .announcement is 


; 
/ 


he pee ee 


lith Vee. : cleverly qualified by the remark that neither the 
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anent occupation’of that second ‘town in Thibet nor an advance on Lhassa is. 
Pcie intended And yet there are some writers in the Anglo-Iodian Press 
easily satisfied with this semi-official assurance of the Government |! 
ae | cheat aii how modern writers in the columns of that Press are 
vious of the past history both of British and Russian missions 
t6'eémi-barharous’ Asintic States: Not to go’far from home, may we ask these 
"ait of the’ hour on Indian affairs to carefully go through the adroitly 
Blue-book on Upper: Burma! Despite the garbled ‘extracts from 
despatchés and other State papers, not to say aught of the numerous conflicting 
rams padded therein; the critical reader will be able to discover there, 
reading between the lines, how, in pursuance of the ultimate object in view, 
Goveriiment hesitated avd halted, advanced and retreated—all to cover the 
simulated policy adopted for the time being to disarm Indian criticism—until 
eventually Mandalay became an integral part of the British Indian Empire. 
hat being so, we at least are not one of those who could take these assurances. 
of the Foreign Office of the Government of India as perfectly reliable. ‘They 
are.a mere blind to delude the Indian public till the time is ripe fora bold 
‘spring forward.’ Military preparations meanwhile are going on on a 
large scale, albeit noiselessly.......... Therefore, the so-called ‘assurance ’ 
may as well be written on sand. The Government of India is simply 
taking breathing time. It is winter now, when all military action is difficult. 
They must wait for a brisk march on Lhassa till the approach of spring. 
| Meanwhile ‘ the resources of civilisation’ are being concentrated at Gyangtse, 
ae . mo doubt, with the object of alarming the Lama and compelling him to put 
Ch himself in a better frame of mind for accepting a new treaty, the object of 
which will be to shut out Russia from the zone of so-called ‘ British influence.’ 
The zones, be they British or Russian, are, we need not say, created by them- 
selves, Itis only on or about the frontiers of buffer or neighbouring weak 
a States in Asia that the two great Powers so magniloquentiy talk of their 
oo respective spheres of influence, irrespective of the ethics of that arrange- 
es ment. They dare not trifle with buffer States in Europe which are strong 
and independent and fully able to take cara of themselves. We have 
begun to hear of these zones and spheres only during the last twenty years, | 
and that ‘in reference to- Asiatic States only. It, therefore, by an armed 
ag demonstration at Gyangtse the Thibetans could be cowed into entering into 
oe a. Treaty (to be, of course, respected according to British Indian traditions, | 
a - go long as it suits the virtuous Government of India), whereby they will bind 
themselves.to strictly keep out the Cossack from the sphere of British 
influence, all will go straight. The Government will triumphantly sing its 
own pons of praise, which will be echoed a hundred times by the semi-offiial 
organs of public opinion, More, ‘The critics of the Government will be 
“eastigated in the best Curzonic style for having suspected its motives, and 
r will, of course, be blasted for ever. If, on the other hand, the Thibetans 
remain. unmoved in spite of the military demonstration, it may be antici- 
that balfa dozen plausible excuses will be urged why the military 
should not. leap forward and capture Lhassa and the Lama_ both.” | The 
Kadi makes sarcastic comments on the Thibetan mission. It fails to find 
a, | justification for the advance into ‘Thibet, and deplores that the blood of 
‘troops should be spilled and the money of ‘the Indian tax-payers squan- 
‘dered away in order to enable Englishmen to acquire the gold mines with waich 
it says that snowy region. abounds. The paper winds up. by reminding the 
tives Of India of the conduct of the wolf in the fable, and exhorts them not to 
band explanations from Government about thejr Thibetan policy because 
- aihost of spe oN excuses Can easily be put forward to justify an expedition into 
ea : Diry: 


OS We have no hesitation in agreeing with the Times that when a creat 
ea public servant with Lord Curzon’s record, judges it 
iente Review (10), 9th necessary to take action on the Indian frontier it is 
Sissi teat srobable that’ he knows more of the matter than 

irresponsible commentators at home. But that does 


aity o inguirmg whether the action which has been decided 
treugth’ of “that superior information has been dictated by 
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prudent statesmanship or by considerations which’cannot be easily justified. 
A dread of Russian designs has taken hold of even the most sober British: 
politicians, and in spite of increasing armaments and military preparations, 
the fears of Russian invasion and Russian intrigues on the frontiers of India 
have been disturbing the peace of British statesmen. 'The Times maintains that 
the ‘hibetan expevition—the mission has been transformed with pantomimie 
suddenness into an expedition—‘ hag not been undertaken a day too soon, and 
that whatever happens to them the Thibetans have to thank twelve years of 
defiance of treaty obligations and persistent incursions into British territory, 
and finally an insult to the Indian Government,’ Where have the friendly and 
peaceful aspects of the mission, which was originally said to be in contempla- 
tion, been lost? ‘lhe excuses which have been urged by the leading British 
journal are indeed so similar to those to which we have been all along treated in 
justification of transfrontier expeditions that one cannot help saying to oneself : 
‘Methinks, my lady protests too much,’ Lord Curzon deservedly enjoys the 
confidence of the British nation and the Indian people, but we are afraid the 
Thibetan expedition will have to be explained more clearly in order to make 
the Indians reconciled to it.’’ . 


6. Lord Curzon, in one of his recent speeches, said that the extended term 
of his Viceroyalty would enable him to carry out some 
of the reforms which he is anxious to introduce in the 
Indian administration. But we think that the extended term would make 
Lord Curzon’s name remembered in Indian history quite in another way. The 
expedition sent to Thibet undert Colonel Younghusband would make his 
Viceroyalty ever memorable in British Indian history. As Lord Dufferin by 
his successful expedition in Burma became tle Marquis of Ava, so we think 
Lord Curzon will, at no distant date, by the successful expedition to Thibet, be 
made the Marquis of Lhassa. Lord Curzon isa Viceroy fully imbued with 
Imperialistic ideas, and so he will seize every opportunity to extend the already 
world-wide empire of his august sovereign. The present expedition to Thibet is 
said to be a ¢emperate measure devised by the Indian Government to awaken 
the Thibetan authorities to the necessity of observing their treaty obligations. 
It is said that China and Thibet have agreed to facilitate trade across the Sikkim 
Frontier by the Trade Convention of 1890. These obligations are, it is said, not 
fulfilled by them........... Breach of trade conventions has been the cause of 
many an annexation to the British Empire. In this particular case the task will 
not be very difficult as the Thibetans are armed with but indifferent weapons. 


Sumarth (40), 9th Dec. 


7. The preparations for the Thibet expedition are reported to be well-nigh 
Kesari (114), 8th Dec. complete. The details of the advance into the Chumbi 
Valley are settled, and the mission will even advaiice 

beyond this valley and remain in camp at Gyangztse, which is 150 miles from 
the capital of Thibet. Anglo-Indian organs are confidently asserting that 
England does not desire the annexation of ‘Thibet, but such assertions are 
hypocritical. The movements of the British in Thibetan territory are 
being carefully watched by the Irench and German press, while Russian 
newspapers are urging Russia to promptly counteract Britain’s ambition in 
Thibet lest Russian ascendancy in Central Asia is brought into peril. One 
German paper has complimented Great Britain upon her clever di»lomatic 
triumph in forestalling Russia in Thibet. It is not kaown how the Thibetans 
will resist Britain’s advance in their country... Kifles are being distributed 
@mong them by the Lama, and they arc asked to be in readiness for a 
fight. ‘This shows that they are a resolute and adventurous pvople, fond 
of retaining their independenve. Even apart from the resistance they might 
offer to the advance ‘ot the British expedition in their country, the natural 
difficulties of a campaign in that trans-ilimilayan region are formidable and 
may entail serious hardships upon British truops, It is to be seen how under 
these circumstances Colenel Younghusbaud’s mission acquits itself. There are 
signs that Lord Curzon’s unwarranted activity in Thibet will provoke severely 
adverse criticism in Parliament. ‘Che Imperialistic party in Mngland ure, however, 
lauding Lord Curzon to the skies for stealing a march over Russia both ia Tuibet 
and the Persian Gulf at a time when she is pre-occupied with the aifairs of Mace- 
donia and the Far East, but the question of who is to defray the cost. of the 
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ie Coy . Bushire with all the 
tive of the British sovereign in India. ‘The incident.is noteworthy in view of 


's cruise in the Persian Gulf and of the Thibet: mission. is yet unsettled, - 


a > Gabtlee se equity require that Great Britain, and not India, should defray it. 
©  . Phe sanction of Parliament is required for the mobilisation of Indian troops 

- beyond the frontiers of India, and the Viceroy, too, cannot, without a special 
@nactment of Parliament, leave the Indian borders, but Parliament has neither 


sanctioned the Thibetan expedition nor the Viceroy’s cruise in the Gulf. Under 
these circumstances, it may be urged that even the Viceroy’s pay during the 


“interval of his absence from India should come out of the British Exchequer. 


But after all India is a tame beast of burden meas J amenable to the will of 
Great Britain in such matters | 


8. “The hitch in the arrangements made for the reception of Lord Curzon 
i late | hak te Ae at Bushire isan unpleasant incident, all the more 
“Ser een iC gp reception Tegrettable because it had the effect of preventing 
of the British - Mission in His Excellency from landing at the place altogether. 
Thibet. It is to be hoped that the omission in the arrange- 
" Voice of India (19), 12th - ments will be taken by all parties concerned to have 
“ep been accidental or due to ignorance, and not in- 
tentional. Otherwise, it may intensify the feeling that Persia is so much under 
the influence of Russia, that measures more vigorous than hitherto adopted 
ought to be resorted to for the retention of the political equipoise in that region. 
A similar feeling is already strong enough in the case of Thibet, for the people of 
that hitherto practically unapproached land, while ostentatiously sending a 
deputation to Russia, would not condescend to show the ordinary courtesy “of 
meeting a Commission from the British Government—an attitude which, in the 
circumstances of the case, has naturally been regarded as insulting and hostile. 
If the Thibetans wish to preserve their integrity, they might accord equal 
treatment to all Foreign Powers: if they openly avow their partiality to one 
of two rival nations, and arouse the suspicion and resentment of the other, they 
only tempt their Destiny. As for ourselves, it makes little difference whether 
Russia breaks the political commandments or Great Britain : we venture to hope 
that Heaven will not call us to account for the policy of either Power: the 
Finance Minister may. 


9, Last week Lord Curzon turned his back upon the Persian Gulf after 

a cruise of some duration in those waters. He held 

mma (254), Sta Des, brilliant floating Darbars at various Gulf ports, made 
prandiloquent speeches to the Sheiks, who. were invited by the British Resident in 


the Persian Gulf to do obeisance to the Viceroy, and enjoyed the hospitality of 


the Arab Chiefs. Unfortunately, he could not land at Bushire owing to some 
unexpected contingency. After reading the details of the Viceroy’s cruise, one 
cannot help asking oneself ‘ What can be the object of such pompous display and 


.. the ostentatious proclamation of Britain’s supremacy overthe Gulf?’ ‘The latter 


fact'is indisputable, and Lord Curzon need not have gone all the way from 
Calcutta to Muscat to proclaim it. Can Lord Curzon’s. magniloquent speeches 


‘ to the Gulf Chiefs prevent France, Germany or Russia from attempting to obtain 


ascendancy there? There is nothing to prevent them from sending a few of 
their war vessels to Bunder Abbas, Muscat or Bushire with a view to make a 
naval demonstration. there. If they do so, Lord Curzon’s cruise will have 
a. utterly useless, Hach of the three Powers named above will not fail to 
_ push forward its designs in the Middle Kast whenever a convenient opportunity 
- offers itself to them. Lord Curzon’s cruise will not thus have any effect upon 


| Persia, ‘Nay, wemay even say that His Excellency’s attempt to produce such an 


ct utterly failed. Hecould noteven touch Persian soil, though he went 
mp and magnificence befitting the representa- 


werful footing obtained by Russia in the north of Persia. Russia has also 
la wetwork of:railways, in Persia, and it is not to be supposed for a 
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an C et for her troops in the. Persian Gulf, She will even court a 
actual Cbeite before bitty. Fs oun an ambition. Lord Corson 8 ” 


will only: p oke Russia into greater agtivit 
ne ‘this activity is not to deliver high-soun ng 
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10. Lord Curzon has been obliged to abruptly terminate his visit: to- 


the Persian Gulf. Reuter cabled the other day that 


Bombay Samachar (56), His Excellency did not land in Bushire owing to some. 


5th Dec.; Broach Samachar  « : > 
(58), 10th Dec, ; Hitechchhu unexpected hitch in the arrangements for his recep- 


(63), 10th Dec.; AkAbér-i- tion made by the Persian Government.” Now this 
Souddgar (55), 9th Dec.; announcement is conveyed in very cautious language, 
Sinj Vartaumdn(77), 8th Dec. but on reading it between the lines, it is clear that 

the Shah was in no mood to favour the attempt of 
the British Government to counteract Russia’s influence at his Court. It 
is most regrettable that at Bunder Abbas His Excellency should have unburdened 
himself of his tirm assurance about the cordiality of relations between England 
and the Shah, The assurance has proved a little premature in the light of 
subsequent events and has tended to plave His Excellency in an unenviable 
position. On the whole, we cannot regard His Excellency’s Gulf tour asa 
success. If anything, the attitude of the Shah’s Government must have created 
an undesirable effect upon the minds of the Sardars on the opposite coast of 
Oman and have tended to give arude shock to their sense of the power and 
prestige of their British overlords. [The Broach Sumdchdr and the Hitechchhu 
make similar comments. ‘he last named paper considers that the action of 
the Sbah’s Government is tantamount toa deliberate and wanton insult to 
His Britannic Majesty. The Akhbdr-ti-Souddgar and the Sdénj Vartamdn, on 
the other hand, coucur in thinking that Lord Curzon’s tour has helped to 
assert British supremacy onthe Gulf, to thwart the wily designs of Kussia at 
the Court of Persia and to cement the bonds of friendship between the Shah 
and the British Government. | ° 


11. “It will be interesting to watch the issue of the efforts that are 
being made at Madras to once more press upon the 

_ The question of a constita- Convress the question of the desirability of giving 
sooo gga fudian National some kind of constitution to the Congress so as to 
Oriental Review (10), 9th ave regularity and method in its organization and 
Dec. wipe away the reproach that each session is buta 
reproduction of its predecessors. ‘The desire to make 

an advance of this nature was first expressed about a dozen years ago, 
and at various Congress sessions at Calcutta, Amraoti, and Poona even regular 
draft constitutions were formally placed before the subjects committee and 
evoked a very protracted and animated discussion. ‘lhe net outcome of all 
these efforts has been up to this time the permanent Congress Committee, 
which it. was proposed should meet some months before each annual session and 
decide questions of importance as well as settle definitely the programme 
for the ensuing Congress session. ‘This committee is now practically extinct, 
and justly so, for it was both impracticable and unnecessary. It was imprac- 
ticable because we could not expect representative leaders from the several 
rovinces to meet merely for the purpose of settling matters of detiil or even 
or settling a programme which, in the nature of things, can only be tentative, 
and which can never be binding upon the Congress. The proposals put for- 
ward this year at Madras are :—Firstly, that the number of delegates should 
be definitely fixed; secondly, that the representation for the different provinces 
should be distributed in proportion to population or importance; and lastly, 
that an authoritative agency should be permanently established for the purpose 
of so arranging the Congress programme as to secure full deliberation, well- 


‘informed and well-digested speeches, and, if possible, well-argued representations 


on only such subjects as are of special importance and urgency. With the last 
mentioned of these objects it is impossible not to sympathise. ‘To the best 
friends of the Congress—to the more thoughtful portion of them we mean—it is 
almost. a trial to sit throughout the so-call>d two days’ deliberations of the 
Congress and undergo the ordeal of listening to the empty platitudes and 
hackneyed rhetoric of fiery orators running through a heterogeneous medley 
of stale and new, practical and academical, important and insignificant 
questions. Facts ‘and figures and the kind of reasoning which carries 
conviction are almost totally absent not only from the speeches actually 
delivered, but also from the carefully edited versions thereof published 
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eport’ of each | session of the Congress, There may have been a 
— nédessity ¢ contenting ourselves, in the beginning, merely with an emphatic 
on oe ; ion of our highest aspirations and convictions, and a vivid demon- 
. Pe . "satin that on these points the voice of articulate India—of educated and 
ae India—is one and united. We will go even further and admit 
tat each session we should, as a matter of policy, reiterate these 
ons and re-affirm our ardent desire to have our aspirations practically 
ad to. But all this can only be weil done by a unanimous resolution 
ay on which at most a couple of speeches may be permitted, But we find 
ee thatin the complex political situation of India new questions arise from 
a yoar to year, requiring something more than stirring platitudes of the school 
of Bengal oratory. Such, for example, was the question of the principle of 
taking away from the rayat all proprietary interest in his holding; such was 
— the question of the frontier policy; and such this year are the questions 
Po of the Agricultural Banks, of the Oificial Secrets Bill, of the Universities Bill. 
ee It will be a surprise—an agreeable surprise indeed —if anything like a well 
ed speech is made on any “of these questions at the ensuing Congress session, 
Is not this want of deep study and close reasoning in the speeches from the Congress 
platform a matter for regret? Why should it be impossible to fix beforehand 
at least one speaker from each province who shall deliver to the Congress 
a speech of the character which, for example, weighty representations from the 
Presidency Associations often exhibit ? What is wanted is only a little pre- 
arranging on the part of the leaders of the movement at the various centres and 
Bei the Provincial Standing Congress Committees. There is also another way for 
a supplying the deficiency pointed out. A% each Congress a resolution may be 
a passed, and the work of drawing up a representation thereon may be delegated 
‘to a selected person or committee, and this representation may be sent to the 
Government and may be published for the benefit of the country for circulation 
a here and in England. A representation coming authoritatively from the 
Sa Congress for all” India would carry much ereater weight than the best 
oe representation from local political associations. Nor would this reform either 
cause inconvenience or endanger the carrying out of the Congress movement 
even on the lines on which the leaders have been up to this time content 
to carry it on, ignoring all outcry for reform. We hope some advance in this 
direction will be made this year at Madras.” 


. *42, “This week we have the pleasure of welcoming to India the new 
a Governor of Bombay—Lord Lamington. ‘His Lord- 
a Lord Lamington, Governor ship is no novice in the art of governing ; indeed, he 


of Bombay. 


Te Mesteinel Journal comes to us crowned with well-won honours from his 
(6), 9th Dec.; Chsksteak Australian administration. By the conscientious dis 
& 9tt-Deo. charge of his high duties, by his hard and thor ough 

: work, by his initiation of reforms and continued 

. @ffo¥ts to develop the resources of the country committed to his charge, he has 
won for himself a high position in the ranks of Colonial Governors and left 
hind him a record of good and useful service in the material development 

of Queensland. The Australians have small respect for titled mediocrity; 
hee sharon merit, capacity for bard work and indomitable energy are the 
sharacteristics which appeal most strongly to them. To have secured a 
ne: of their regard, and to lave won their confidence is in itself 
onal le » best Mectare of His “ Lordship’ s administration, When Lord Lamington 
“arrived ‘in’ Queensland | in 1896 he founda task of considerable magnitude” 
a, uty a oe The great controversy of Australian federation was raging 


people into two opposing partiés...... In spite of much 
» be Dea bat the the satisfaction of witnessing’ the inauguration of a 


ustralia. In 1901, during these curemonials, he received the Duke 
3 Of York in Queensland, and now it will be his pleasant duty to 
c ‘me the nm on their coming visit to India. The incident of the South 
‘an 4 oy wa 1 involved the Governor in a controversy with his Colony. 
rg tithe tioh that ¢ yon | rte Me — ‘troops to the seat of war was 
“hat Oo ony | vi on, based on a desire to- 
es eo cnpast Lamingion succeeded in 
mental them to the seat of war with 
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encouraging speeches and in due time welcomed their return with congratu- 
lations and with words of warm appreciation. The high qualities of states- 
manship, of the skilful management of men and things, of the control of diverse 
and often times conflicting interests which His Lordship so conspicuously 

displayed in Australia will find ample scope for their exercise in Bombay, 
for the post of Governor of Bombay is one of distinguished honour and is accom- 
panied by corresponding responsibilities. The sanitary problem of Bombay is 
one demanding the exercise of the highest powers and worthy of His Lordship’s 
acknowledged ability. The problem of the housing of the poor, and of the | 
development of the trade of Bombay, and of the resources of the Presidency, \ 
are all questions which will make a severe demand upon His Lordship’s powers 
of work. Lord Lamington’s arrival will be at a propitious moment. The 
recent monsoon has been an exceptionally good one, antl there is little fear that 
the grim spectre of famine will darken at any rate the first year of his admi- 
nistration, whilst the plague returns also are less terrifying than we feared they 
would be.” [The Chikitsak writes :—Lord Lamington was about to be appointed 
to the Governorship of Ceylon, but his friendship with Lord Curzon brought 
him to Bombay. His Lordship wisely declined to commit himself in advance 
as to the policy of his regime. He knows too well that it is not fair to create 
hopes at first by indulging in sugared speeches and to shatter them afterwards 
by deeds as bitter as poison. We wish a happy five years’ regime to our new 
Governor.| ° 


13. “The Bombay Presidency bids to-day a hearty welcome to their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Lamington. Confident 
of the statesmanship of the one and the sympathy 
and good-will of the other, its people cannot but 
feel assured of their destinies during the next five years. Bombay has been 
governed in the past by statesmen possessing longer and more dazzling records 
of eminent public services; but none, standing on the threshold of his 
pro-consulship, has been able to claim a greater regard for the welfare of the 
people entrusted to his care, a more sincere desire to deal nobly by them, 
a& more earnest determination to devote himself whole-heartedly to their 
service, than the illustrious statesman who will step on our shores to-day. Nor 
has the interest of the rulers been ever entrusted to the keeping of safer hands. 
Lord Lamington’s past record of public service—shorter though it might be 
than of some of his predecessors—is as encouraging as it is honourable, and 
there is no reason why His Excellency’s tenure of the high office he has been 
called upon to fill may not prove of unbroken prosperity and contentment to 
the people, of enhanced credit to himself, and of greater glory to the British 
name. As for his gracious consort, we pray that her sojourn amongst us may 
prove pleasant to her and beneficial to the teeming millions around her, that 
her presence may lead to the promotion of a better and more cordial under- 
standing between race and race, and serve to shed fresh lustre on the adminis- 4 

tration of her husband,’’ | g 


Jam-e-Jamshed (23), 12th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


14, ‘‘Lord Lamington arrives in Bombay at atime when famine has 

| retired from the land and plague has not begun to 
gas of India (16), 12th Claim its victims by the score every day. We wish 
His Excellency five years of pepular and progressive 
administration, and the millions committed to his care a continuance of good 
seasons and a new lease of healthy existence.”’ 


15. Whenever anew Governor 13 appointed, it is customary for Anglo-Indian 
7 , apers to make flattering forecasts about his future ad- 
Moda Vriite (319), 7th Deo. or rede a They extol him to the skies, and what- 
ever be the actual character of his career, whether it be a complete success or a 
total failure, they strictly adhere to their original predictions to the end. These 
forecasts, however, do not often prove correct; otherwise the regimes of Lords 
Harris, Sandhurst and Northcote would not have acquired unenviable notoriety. 
Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are now indulging in forecasts about Lord 
Lamington’s career as‘ Governor of Bombay: We do not think that their 
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sabout His Lordship’s regime will be fulfilled. If they are, it may be 
ed simply asa matter of accident. We are asked to believe that Lord 
 Za@mington’s regime will prove benign and brilliant simply on the strength of 
the fact that he put forth his best efforts to secure an opening for Indian labour 
in Australia in the face of strong opposition by the Australians to exclude it 
altogether from their Continent. There isa possibility of our new Governor’s 
régime proving beneficent if his naturally good intentions undergo no change 
on his landing on Indian soil. We sincerely wish His Lordship a bright and 
unblemished Indian career. 


16. The Bombay Government have just issued an important Resolution 
sanctioning uniform suspensions of revenue Over areas 
* Lo phn tern = a ,of general crop failure. We welcome this Resolution 
a pensions of land revenue. inasmuch as it initiates a departure from the principle 
Praja Bandhu (27), 6th of individual inquiry to which the local Govern- 
ae ge Swadesh Bandhu (81), ment had till now adhered with strange pertinacity, 
foe 2 But in other respects we think it is open to objection. 
. In the first place, it makes an invidious distinction between Inamdars and actual 
e tillers of the soil. Now, the JInamdars have been as hard hit by the recent 
famines as any other class and their exclusion from the benefit of the pro- 
posed suspensions is likely to havea disastrous effect upon their prosperity. 
Besides, the relief given to the agriculturists is not commensurate with the 
losses thay have sustained. Suspensions are apt to hang like a millstone 
round the necks of the rayats, and liberal remissions are urgently needed to 
set them on their feet again. The rules laid down in the Resolution for 
the recovery of the suspended land revenue are apt to operate with harshness 
‘upon the agriculturists, The procedure prescribed by Government leaves the 
rayats at the mercy of petty revenue officials whose duty it is to report 
| on the outturn of their crops. On the whole, the Resolution shows that. 
Government are only content to express lip-sympathy for the rayats and are 
a never ready to take practical and far-reaching measures fur ameliorating their 
ae condition. [The Swadesh Bandhu, on the other hand, warmly approves of the 
ae principles laid down in the Resolution, and hopes that the benevolent intentions 
of Government will not be frustrated in practice by the mischievous zeal of 
subordinate revenue officials. | 


17. A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak :—A swarm of locusts 
I a e, recently visited our taluka and did considerable 
= i as A bg garden Gamage tothe produce of garden lands. ‘The people 
aa lands in the Chiplun Taluka Of the taluka depend chiefly upon such produce for 
ae (Ratnagiri District). their -maintenance, as the land being mostly hilly, there 
_ _ Batya Shodhak (135), 6th are no grain crops worth the name. The fruit and 

oe | the trees in garden lands being completely destroyed 
by. locusts, the rayats are put to very serious loss and know not how to meet 
the revenue demand. It is to be hoped that their miserable condition will 
excite the pity of the authorities, and that the latter will, after a personal 
inspection of the damage actually caused by locusts, take steps for the remission 
of this year’s land revenue or at any rate postpone the collection thereof for a 


short period. 


18. The khoti tenants of Dahiser village have submitted a petition to 
ae Government alleging that certain rights relating 
____, Grievance of the tenants to free grazing grounds, waste lands and forest 
ae ae oy (Thhas) village of produce enjoyed by them from time immemorial have 
ss Jim-e-Jamshed'(23), 12th been encroached upon by their khoti landlord. 
in |. Khoti tenants are utterly impotent against the 
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Ga eae a ive attitude of the khots, and we hope therefore 
| _—-—«SC' that Government, who stand in a patriarchal relation to them, will not fail to 
> _—_—_s iivee the fullest consideration to their representation. We take this opportunity 

® exp cy of appointing an Pie ales as. 


settle once for all the rights and obligations of the khots. Such 
event’ khoti tenants from being unduly harassed by the 
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19. The resolution recently issued by the Bombay Government on the 
subject of hospital fees deserves notice as an 
The Bombay Government eminently practical and considerate decision in the 
and hospital fees. , , 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 8th ‘interest of the poorer and more suffering of the 
Dec. inhabitants of the Presidency. Often has the atten- 
tion of Government been drawn to the increase in the 
number of patients seeking the benefit of eharitable institutions, and an 
increase in fees has been pointed out as the best method of dealing with the evil. 
In the resolution we have referred to, it is pointed out that, after careful consi- 
deration of the various questions involved, Government are of opinion that 
the time has not yet come for any general increase in the charges now made 
to patients at hospitals and dispensaries......... We are inclined tothink that on 
the whole the Bombay Government have done a distinct service to the poor 
by resisting the suggestion of putting a hindrance in the way of their obtaining 
free medical aid. They have decided the question in an extremely generous 
and humane spirit, and for this the public can never be too grateful to His 
Excellency Sir James Monteath and his advisers. 


20. ‘* We do not know what responsible Medical Officer has been at pains 
p ny 19), Sth to advise Government to increase the fees which in- 
i age tact (42), Sth patients have to pay at hospitals and dispensaries. 
There seems to be an everlasting war going on be- 
tween the Medical Officers of Government whose private practice in recent years 
has been considerably curtailed, and other medical graduates in private practice. 
We know how stiff the final L. M. & 8. examination has become of late, and 
there are other indications which go to prove that not much love is lost 
between the two sections of the medical profession. Government have af 
present put a damper (but have they?) on the proposed increase of fees by 
observing that ‘the faith in European medical science is not yet so widespread 
as to make it likely that geuerally patients who might be deterred by high 
fees from going to Government institutions would resort to qualified private 
practitioners rather than to ignorant and unlicensed vards or hakims.’ After 
this preamble Government observe :—‘ It is clear that in the mofussil hospitals 
generally the vast majority of the in-patients belong to the poorest class, and 
that only a very small percentage of them could pay any fees at all.’......... 
From this one might have concluded that not only would no increase of exist- 
ing fees be allowed, but that no tariff of fees be introdused where none existed 
before. Government have merely observed that the fees at the St. George’s 
Hospital should not be increased, but do not at the same time direct that they see 
no reason (on account of the admittted poverty of patients) to sanction tiie 
charging of fees in other hospitals). They have now by a Resolution directed 
the Surgeon General to levy a scale of fees proportioned to the income of pa- 
tients, all below Rs. 20 being classed as poor and free, and the rest being com- 
pelled to pay. We think this will operate very harshly on many. Asa rule 
Indians are loath to go to hospital, and only dire necessity compels them to do 
so. Hitherto only the well-to-do were charged who resort to the hospitals on 
account of some serious operation to be performed, the fees for which at home 
would be prohibitive. But now that Government sanction has been received, 
poor people will not be taken at their word, and will be compelled to pay 
nilly-willy if they go to hospitals for the treatment of any ailment whatsoever. 
Government in their Resolution, therefore, far from abiding by their opinion 
‘that the time has not yet come for any general wncrease in the charge made 
to patients at hospitals and dispensaries,’ have actually authorized the medical 
authorities to levy fees where none existed, thus defeating their own avowed 
intention to protect the interests of the poor in this respect. If an attempt to 
enforce the new rule is made we fear the people will prefer to go back to their. 
vaids and hakims.’* | 


21. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—It is reported that 
seo eee anno a ee Mr. W. Sharp, a Public Works Overseer, seriously 
Mesws Py roe (Ahmed assaulted two Marwari brothers of taluka Akola 
nagar) by a European Over= (Ahmednagar), and that the latter have laid an inform- 
seer of the Public Works ation complaining of Mr. Sharp’s conduct before the 
er vturgr nee District Magistrate, Ahmednagar. It appears from 

— C 14), sia the information that Mr. Sharp’s butler went one day 
to the market at Akola when his master’s camp was there and wished to 


pie: . ba , however, and the Marwari brothers ultimately bought it. 
awed the butler, who fell foul of the Marwaris and also sent a message 
> his master. The latter next appeared upon the scene, and hearing what 
he matter was went to the Third Class Magistrate of Akola. He returned 
shortly to the market with the Magistrate and a Police Constable and asked 
je Marwaris to. accompany him to his bungalow. The Marwaris suspected 
hat the saheb did not mean well and refused to go with him. The 
a Magistrate told one of the Marwaris not to be afraid and promised to 
pe accompany him himself to the bungalow with the Police Constable. The 
. Marwari was thus induced to go to the saheb’s bungalow, and his brother 
ae also followed him there. As soon as the party reached the bungalow, the saheb 
Cy expressed a desire that the Magistrate should go away. But the Marwari 
having gone there on the assurance of the Magistrate would not consent to the 
latter’s departure. In spite of this, however, the Magistrate left the place. The 
saheb struck the Marwari on the face with a boot lying in the verandah to his 
heart’s content, while his ghorawala and the Police Constable (who had gone 
there for the protection of the-Marwari) held him fast and thereby assisted the 
saheb in assaulting him. The saheb next pounced upon the Marwari’s brother 
like a mad dog and furiously assaulted him,too. The Marwaris, on their return 
from the saheb’s bungalow, showed the sweiling on their faces to a 
medical. man, and takinga certificate from him lodged a complaint against the 
ssheb. As the case is pending before the Magistrate, it would not be proper to 
comment upon it further at this stage. 
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92. * We have heard of or read in newspapers instances of Messrs, 
Tommy Atkins and Jack Sepoy occasionally running 

A witness garlanded with gmok, but up to this time we never came across 

+ ge bg Pao gy ia an incident in which a Cantonment Magistrate 
— tthe of Court, ~~ —s (popularly known as the Bazar Master) ran amok 
a Mahrétta (9), 6th Dec. while discharging his judicial functions. <A recent 
Se 7 issue of the Lucknow Advocate gives currency to the 
particulars of this unique incident, and as it is too good to be overlooked, we hasten 
to state the facts of the case for the instruction and amusement of our readers. 
As usual it is the foot-gear of us poor natives, that is to blame in the 
matter, and not the white Magistrate, who also must have been a son of Mars— 
a a kind of white Dwija, so to speak. But to proceed. A watchmaker in the 
. Cantonment of Fyzabad, Oudh, by name Hussain, was summoned to give 
ae ’ gvidence in the Court of the Cantonment Magistrate of the place. The witness 
when called entered the Court with his patent leather shoes on. \ The Magistrate 
directed his. patawala to take Hussain out of the Court, make him take his shoes 
off and after garlanding him with them to bring him back, This preposterous 
order, it need hardly be mentioned, was entirely and literally carried out. The 
“watchmaker, adorned with a necklace of his own shoes, was made to give 
his evidence which lasted for half an hour. The poor watchmaker, we 
understand, subsequently made a complaint in Urdu to the District Magistrate 
against the degradation to which he was subjected by the Cantonment 
wistrate. The District Magistrate, however, went one better than his 
subordinate, and endorsed the watchmaker’s petition with this cryptic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nothing can be done, the applicant having insulted the Court.’ 
We commend this pair of worthies to the notice of Lord Curzon in order that 
His Excellency may remember them when making his selections for the New 
Year’s. honours—the one because in his case Mr. Kipling’s memorable injunction 
Lest we forget ’ is superfluous, and he will never forget even at the risk of being 
put down a raving /——-——-c, and the other because he evidently knows so 
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ep bit a native child, The mishap 
it .a.erowd of villagers to the scene, and 
ys a8ce, resnlt of the altercation which ensued, another 
tall went, off. from. saheb’s rifle and struck & native, On 
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the case coming up before a court of law, two of the villagers were sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment each. Such was the net result of the trial, and 
such are the consequences of molesting the whites in this country. _. 


24. The trunk road between Surat and Olpad vid Rander is at present 
much infested by dacoits. On the 24th ultimo, one 
Alleged insecurity of the Lakhia Harjivan was proceeding with his wife to 
trank road between Sarat QJpid, when he was attacked and robbed on the way 
and O]pad. he deaott H aca ide eye 
Praja Pokar (73), 9th by dacoits. He sustained severe injuries in the scuffle 
Dec. and died from the effects thereof on the Lst instant. 
We strongly urge the District Magistrate and the 
District Superintendent of Police to take steps to put a stop to these dacoities, 
A Police chowki may be established at a convenient place along this road, and 
a staff of policemen deputed to patrol the portion of the road between Jothin 
and Saroli villages, which is found to be notoriously insecure. 


25. Last year a few shops in the local bazaar were burnt down in conse- 
quence of crackers being allowed to be discharged on 
Discharge of fireworks on the public road. It is necessary to check the practice 
the public roads at Belgaum. of Jetting off fireworks with a view to prevent similar 
Belgaum Samdchar (95), . ne 
7th Dec. accidents. Unfortunately, the danger does not seem 
to be fully realiseé by the authorities, and a _ pro- 
clamation issued some time ago allows particular kinds of fireworks to be 
discharged on the public road. It is a great mistake, however, to allow such 
fireworks to be discharged on the public road, as the fires which occurred 
during the last fortnight were due thereto. In one case the discharge of 
rockets set fire to a fuel depét and caused damage to the extent of Rs. 4,000. 
We therefore request the District Magistrate to make suitable modifications 
in the proclamation already issued. It is also necessary to forbid the stacking 
of hay and dry sugar-cane leaves in the bazaar. 


26. We beg to draw the attention of the Postal authorities to the 
necessity of relieving Muhammadan employés in the 
Muhammadan _ gazetted Postal Department, Bombay, from work on gazetted 
holidays in the Postal De- fyhammadan holidays. Under present arrangements 
ee these employés are required to attend to their duti 
Akhba'r-i-Islam (54), 7th ployes are requ elr AULLES 
Dec. even on the Bakri ’Id, the Ramzan ’Id and the 
Muharram—three most sacred days of the com- 
munity. As there are only afew Muhammadan employés in the Postal De- 
partment, we do not think any inconvenience would be caused if they are 
allowed to takea holiday on these three days. Parsi employés in the Department. 
have been permitted forthe last three years, under what is called a “ special 
order,” to take a holiday onthe Pateti day, and so far as we are aware, the work 
of the Department does not suffer any dislocation on that account, although the 
number of Parsi employés in the Department is considerably larger than that 
of Muhammadans, We fail to see why an invidious distinction in the matter 
should be made in favour of Parsis alone. 


27, “We do not quite understand what possible justification there can be 
| for the present action or rather inaction of the authori- 
Health camps in ewe % ties concerned in the matter of the Kennedy Sea Face 
es Ah — ee being utilised for the erection of health camps this 
pa year, We.believe the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
will throw the blame on the Improvemont ‘rust, and the latter will take refuge 
in the fact that they have not yet received any reply from Government re the 
plot of land behind the Gokuldas Tejpal Hospital or on the Cruickshank Road 
for the purpose of ‘housing the poor’. ‘I'he question of ‘ housing the poor" is an 
intricate one and will severely tax the brains of our experts. We must confess 
the Improvement Trust authorities cannot decide anything until they hear 
definitely from Government about the sites required by them. ‘Thus the 
Kennedy Sea Face is in a serious predicament, and this unenviable state of affairs 
has naturally caused considerable uneasiness in the minds of those who have been 
for the last seven years camping out on the Kennedy Sea Face, The matter 
cannot brook any further delayyand the authorities, whoever.they may be, should 
expedite it. Already we understand rats have begua to die in some quarters, 
and people are naturally getting somewhat anxious about where to shift to,” 
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28. Advices received oe ae state that eae eye nage 
ie shin gs ise Scs intends to visit India at an ear te. Itis under 
Fg 9 ee ce ms... stood that Shahzada Nas foe ory ll who is no longer 
India. | in the bad books of the Amir and has been lately 
Alhbér-t-Istam (54), 1ith anpointed Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan army, 
ne will be in charge of aifairs at Kabul during the 
temporary absence of his royal brother from the country. 


a 


Legislation. 


29. “Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Bill is the result of a firm conviction in 
non-official as well as official circles of the necessity of 
———s Banks Bill © (o-operative Credit Societies. ‘The details of the Bill 
ujardit (1Y), 6th Dec., } b tad haa ~ } Tt h 
Eng. cols. : lave been examin efore in these columns. it has 
been said with truth that it isan attempt to rear 
an exotic plant, and that it is not, therefore, likely to take deep root. Weare 
not quite sure that the Bill might not have been framed in greater harmony 
with the actual requirements and habits of the people. The stress is more on 
co-operation than on credit, and with regard to the curtailment of unnecessary 
marriage and funeral expenses by illiterate cultivators, it has been truly, 
though caustically, remarked that ‘as long as there are women and famines in 
the country it will not do.” But with all that it is an experiment which is 
bound, in the opinion, at any rate, of its authors, to work well in course of time. 
At the same time we own we are more favourably inclined towards agricultural 
banks. They are more simple and inspire more confidence. The recent report 
of the Kasia Agricultural Bank is exceedingly encouraging. It is by no 
means a vast concern, but still the manner in which it has recommended 
itself to those whom it is intended to benefit should be a soho. sign of the 
future of such institutions,” 


80. Under the heading “The Universities Bill and the Jesuitical move of 

A aS the Indian Government” the Kaiser-i-Hind writes :— 
— Universities Bill. « Tf further corroboration were needed in support of 

me aiser-t-Hind (24), 6th 

4 Dec., Eng. cols. the general criticism in almost the entire Indian Press 
touching the deliberate intentions of the Government 
of India to alter the present character of the University, by depriving it of its 
freedom and converting it into a department of the State, it may be easily 
discerned in the recent nominations of ‘ additional members’ to the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. Why has it been found necessary to invite so many 
Directors of Public Instruction and Educational officers from the different 
Presidencies and Provinces to take their seats in the Council? What is the 
la _ extraordinary character of the Universities Bill that the Government should find 
aa it desirable to invite these men? Was not the ordinary Legislative Council 
Ps quite competent to deal with it? Graver questions, of a most far-reaching 
character, have cropped up in the past, especially of a political and financial 
ee character, but. was the Council strengthened then ? Compared to those grave 
es questions disposed of in the past, the legislative abortion of the Curzon-Raleigh 
ka coterie is altogether negligible. And yet it is most extraordinary to notice these 
“ recent nominations as if the Indian world was going upside down and needed the 
combined wisdom of so many additional heads to set it right! But such is the 
solicitude of. the Government to see that this precious Bill passes almost undis- 
turbed in all its provisions, and such is its dread as to the probability of 
‘@ diminished majority in the Council, that it has taken good care to ensure 
that there should be no mishap in the passage of the measure through the 
‘More. Lest there should be a howl of-indignant criticism that the 
Bill was not considered from all points of view, and that by so-called experts, 
the astuteness of the authorities has gone so far as to prompt them to take the 
‘wind out of the sails of their non-otticial oritics by appointing a number of 
ional: officers to the Council, so that it would not lie in the mouth of 
e critics to denounce the Bill aud say that the Government had passed it 
ut adequate consideration. This solicitude and astutences 
ired; but not so the. Jesuitical object aimed at. That object is 
tas: we. me just observed, It is withthe view of proclaiming 
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afterwards to the world that the Government had consulted almost the entire 
educated opinion in the land, of course official, and done everything maturely 
and ‘deliberately to see that the Bill was supported by a consensus of such 
opinion. But the enlightened non-official world of India, whom the Govern- 
ment of India has with equal deliberation ignored, is not to be deceived by such 
an ingenious device more worthy of a dramatic society than a body of 
persons considering themselves responsible for the better education of the 
people. As aspecimen of their choice of ‘ additional members,’ let us point 
ouf the name of Dr. Bhandarkar. No doubt the good doctor of philology 
is accredited with a certain kind of Sanskrit scholarship. It is also true 
that he was once invited to fill for the usual term of two years the office 
of Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay. But in the interest of truth 
we cannot help remarking, however much we may: provoke the wrath of the 
learned doctor and his warm eulogists in the Press, that his career in that capacity 
was pronounced to be anything but a success. Having been an official all his 
life, his traditions were official. In almost all he did as Vice-Chancellor was to 
be discerned this broad fact, that Dr. Bhandarkar was a deep-dyed official 
first and a humdrum Vice-Chancellor next. To pitchfork so unpopular a retired 
Profesor of Sanskrit into the Viceregal Legislative Council for the special purpose 
of aiding the Government in carrying the Universities Bill, universally 
condemned by unofficial and enlightened India, is nothing short of a scandal. 
And we for one would indignantiy protest against such a nomination. We 
would have understood and appreciated the nomination for this special purpose 
of so great a protagonist as the Honourable Mr. Gurudas Bannerji. But he 
has been deliberately ignored as if no such tried and respected Indian 
had any existence! The pretext that he is a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court will not hold water. There is nothing to prevent a Judge being 
made an additional member. If Judges have not been nominated to Legis- 
lative Councils, it is because the Government of India is hysterical lest their 
independence should upset many of their fond and reactionary, if not arbi- 
trary, measures. They had seen enough of the stuff of which Sir Barnes Peacock 
was made, and they determined to exclude the judges of the land from taking a 
part in Indian legislation ever since the time of that redoubtable Chief Justice |! 
There is no law to prevent Judges being in our Councils, And Mr. Gurudas 
Bannerji might have well been relieved temporarily from his judicial duties to 
represent the views of enlightened Indians as against, the official majority which 
the Government has so astutely determined to buttress with ‘additional 
members. It remains to be seen whv are the men who are appoiuted 
to the Select Committee. Will the Honourable Mr. Gokhale be one of them ? 
Bombay will have in that event some comfort that the opinions entertained by 
her own University, from the non-official point of view, will be fairly repre- 
sented by so able and capablea Fellow. Meanwhile, we think the Senate 
itself should respectfully ask the Government of India to appoint Mr. Gurudas 
Bannerji or Mr. P. M. Mebta, or both, to assist the course of University legisla- 
tion. ‘To leave such experienced Fellows out is akin to leaving out Hamlet 
from the play; while the Government will be open to the reproach of having 
on set purpose only invited such gentlemen to the Council as were likely to 
support its views. We cannot say that in the matter of the Bill Lord Curzon 
has either fulfilled the solemn promise he made last year or done anything, 
even after the strong views expressed on the objectionable character of the 
Bill by almost all the Universities, to respect the opinion of a large majority 
of educated Indians. It is transparent that his Government is determined 
to pass the Bill by hook or by crook, The sole object of the measure is to 
deprive the Universities of their existing freedom and convert them into a 
centralised Department of the State. And we repeat for the dozenth time that 
this is the surest sign of the new and reactionary departure of the Government 
in the matter of higher education.” . 


$1. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale made a very spirited protest against 


Oficial Secrets Bill. the principles as well :as the details of the Oficial 


—— Mahrdita (9), 6th Do. Secrets Bill which was referred to ‘a Select: Committee 


at the last meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council 
held at Calcutta on Friday last, He criticised the unwisdom of Government 
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civil and military matters on the same level and pointed out vividly 
he: practiaal consequences would be of the engine of mischief that would be 
f the Bill were into law. It appears, however, that a large 

a Oa ber ot protests and unfavourable opinions have been received against the Bill, 
~~ . some even from official and Anglo-Indian critics, and there is reason to hope 
that in the Select Committee it will be made less formidable, if not innocuous.”’ 


a ~-. 82,“ We really do not know whether Indian officials who are responsible 
oo | for the introduction of new measures or the modifi- 
eo Observer (1%), 7th cation of old ones are often in any degree conversant 
with the principles of legislation.......... Whereas in 
countries blessed with a constitutional form of Government no member of 
the Cabinet dare introduce or even suggest a measure only serving Govern- 
ment ends, we here in India, ostensibly under the sgis of a constitutional Gov- 
ernment, have in reality to submit to the whims and idiosyncracies of a bureau- 
cratic regime in regard to executive orders and legislative measures. India, 
though the ‘ brightest jewel ’ in the British crown, seems almost detached. Eng- 
land may bein a state of frenzy and excitement over a Mafeking celebration, 
he or have its political passions deeply stirred by a Chamberlain, but India 
a knows nothing of it, and vice versa this land may be agitated by a hurricane 
ae of Press criticism over some unjust law about to be passed and only the faintest 
murmurs reach the shores of Albion. From time to time the otherwise 
placid waters of Indian politics are ruffled ‘by the action of England’s repre- 
sentatives out here, as when a Sedition Bill is on the anvil or an Official Secrets 
Bill is about to be launched forth. Few Bills have met with such a 
chorus of universal disapprobation from Anglo-Indians and Natives as the 
Bill which has been conceived with a light heart—we had almost said by 
way of retaliation for the unauthorised publication of a certain secret. 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has dissected the Bill in masterly fashion and 
demonstrated its mischievous tendencies. The two most reprehensible features 
of the Bill are the ‘ cognizableness’ and ‘non-bailable’ nature of the offence 
sought to be created under it. Could such a law have been introduced in 
England in defiance of the principles underlying the Habeas Corpus Act, ten 
thousand Hampdens would have threatened the-very stability of Government, for 
they would never have consented to place such powers in the hands of the lowest 
ee officials as would constantly menace the liberty of the Press and of the subject 
ek people. We can but say with the Honourable Mr. Gokhale that we protest 
Be against the Bill, against the spirit in which it is conceived, and against its 
provisions generally.” Ls 


33, “The Secretary of State for India, in his reply to the representation 
‘Tém-oJamsked (33), 7th addressed’ by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir William 
Dik, Bam,-cole, Aes Wedderburn and others on the subject of the Official 
ae ‘ ‘ Secrets Bill, appears to have emphasised the neces- 
"sity of the measure, but while doing so he has been good enough to say that he 
"~~. _ has forwarded:a copy of the letter to the Indian Government, with a request. 
that the objections of the memorialists be carefully considered. The same day 
_ this intimation was wired by Reuter, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale spoke 
~~ im-the Imperial.Council, making an onslaught on the Government which must. 
fave taken them aback. As to the cogency; brilliance and manly vigour of the 
#tack which the Honourable Member for Bombay delivered on this lezislative 
mtling of the Indian Government there can never be two opinions, and 
_ Iipwsoever Lord Curzon’s Government may fret on account of the plain speaking 
_ @&.Mr. Gokhale, they will. not hesitate to admit the justice of the observations. 
‘Which, fell from. him. When an Anglo-Indian paper like the Englishman of 
_ -@alentia has. denounced this attempt of the Government as calculated to 
_ Biussianize the Indian Administration, surely the natives cannot be blamed if 
_.. ‘they expressed their abhorrenee of it. Both in principle and in details the 
+. = mtheasure is subversive of the best traditions of British legislation, and as such it 
"Gai ‘never be: too strongly. denouneed by. those who have any regard for the 
ert: ‘of the Ip dian press and any interest in.keeping the natives oi, India well 
wted.towards British rule.. Who! wouldreally vouch for the wisdom 

i making promises to the people but subse- 

reaking those promises, and when caught. - 
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in the act forges legislation for gagging those who are in a position to 
expose it? The proper and only remedy worthy of the British Government, 
as the Honourable Mr. Gokhale said, is to discourage the issue of confidential 
circulars which seek to take away in the dark what has been promised again 
and again in Acts of Parliament, proclamations by sovereigns and responsible 
utterances of successive Viceroys, That the present Bill is chiefly intended to 
gag native newspapers cannot be denied even by the apologists of the Indian 
Government. Anglo-Indian editors will never be trifled with either by the 
Government or the Police: it will be only the conductors of native newspapers 
who will be sought to be made scape-goats of,......... The Bill seeks to prevent 
the publication of official secrets, but nowhere is an attempt made to define 
what is meant by an official secret, It must consequently include all official 
information not authoritatively notified by Government to the public. 
Doubtless we shall be told that Government will not prosecute the luckless 
editor in the columns of whose paper such simple information as the transfer 
of an official happens to be published, But where is. the guarantee of such 
protection, especially when all offences under the Act are to be made cognizable 
and non-bailable? What the Honourable Mr. Gokhale had to say on this and 
the other points deserves the careful attention of every one who wants to learn 
anything about the mischievous and dangerous provisions of the Bill, and the 
spirit in which the most liberal-minded Viceray of modern times, who loves 
publicity and free discussion, has allowed the measure to be framed!” 


34, We are surprised at the intention of Government to force upon us so 
odious and repressive a piece of legislation as the Official 


Kalpataru (111), 6th Dec. = goorets Bill. ‘The Bill proposes to throw the onus of 


‘proving his innocence upon the person accused of obtaining official information 


without lawful authority, Is this not a violent departure from established usage P 
The provisions of the Bill are calculated to seriously curtail the liberty of the 
subjects, and they would have been perfectly intelligible under an autocratic 
administration like that of Russia, but we can hardly reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that they emanate from an enlightened Government like the British. Lord 
Curzon has shown himself to be a Viceroy of honeyed speech, but his actions 
entirely belie his sweet utterances. The Indian people are capable of appreciating 


the rare gift of eloquence with which the Viceroy is pre-eminently endowed, 


but their minds revolt from the idea of sweet words being employed to 
justify a policy of repression. Lord Curzon may pursue any policy he likes 
in governing us, but let him not tell us that whatever he does or whatever 
measures he adopts are alike intended to promote our welfare. 


35. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale assumed throughout his speech in the 
Viceregal Council that the exciting cause of the 

Voice of Indiv (16), 12th intended legislation touching official secrets was the 
Dec. recent publication of certain confidential papers such 
as the circular relating to the employment of Europeans 

and Eurasians in certain departments.......... If any Government servant thinks 
that the existing Act does not apply to secrets relating to civil alfairs, he will soon 
discover his mistake. Section 4 applies to civilas well as military secrets. 
The section in which the word ‘civil’ is proposed to be introduced runs as 
follows :—‘ Where a person, after having been entrusted in confidence by some 
officer under His Majesty with any document, sketch, plan, model, or informa. 


tion relating to the naval or military affairs of His Majesty, wilfully and in: 


breach of such confidence commuuicatesthe same when in the interest of the 
State it ought not to be communicated; he shall be punished with imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to ote year, or with fine, or with both.’ It is 
proposed to add ‘or civil’ after the italicised words, Itis evident that this 
provision seeks to get at betrayers of secrets entrusted to them otherwise than 
in their official capacity. But is it usual for His Majesty’s officers to entrust 
information ‘in confidence’ to persons otherwise than in their official capacity ? 


Above all, are native editors taken into the confidence of Government officers ?. 


Mr. Gokhale frightens the fraternity by reminding them of officers. who would 
not be sorry to march whole battalions of them to the police thana., If such 
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i e r have it att theirown way, we may perhaps have to wind up our business. 
it before we can be marched off to the thana, it must be shown that we. 


with information ‘in confidence,’ or that we abetted persons 
who were so entrusted and who disclosed the information. If we or our 
lices were so entrusted, and if we betrayed the confidence, why 
we not penitently walk up to the thana? As for the publication of the 
- Saati trivial news’ being rendered penal, the section prohibits the communica- 
aa os of only such information as ought not to be published in the interest of the 
fe asthe Kailway circular to which Mr. Gokhale and others refer a 
bomen entrusted to any person ‘in confidence,’ and was its publication 
against the interest of the State? Mr. Gokhale might well have complained that 
a the word ‘ confidence’ was not defined in the Act. Thesection which proposes to 
ae — an arrested person being taken to the Commanding Officer of the nearest 
_ ilitary station strengthens us in the surmise that the real object of amending 
aS the Act at present is to make it effective during a period of active military 
rations such as are already being made in Calcutta and other places and may 

ve to be carried out on an extensive scale if hostilities reach an acute stage 
in Thibet. The curiosity of the ubiquitous newspaper reporters was felt to be a 
_ inconvenience at the time of the South African War, and Lord Kitchener 
d not certainly encourage freedom ‘of the pen on their part. The Act will not 

be of any use outside British India, but if there be a war in Thibet many a secret. 
relating to it may ooze out in British India, We are inclined to believe that 
Government is really preparing itself for contingencies of that nature, and not 


seeking to establish a reign of censorship in every department of the adminis- 
tration.’ , 


36. The paper elsewhere writes :—‘‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale did as 
much as a non-official Member of the Viceregal 
Voice of India (16), 12th. Council could do when he elicited from the Honour- 
Dee. able Mr. Arundel a promise that the objections to the 
- Bill to amend the Official Secrets Act will, to a great 
extent, be removed. But for Mr, Gokhale’s fiery ana unsparing denunciation of 
the Bill, we should not have known at this stage how the Government was going 
to deal with the criticisms received from various quarters, official and non-official, 
Native and Anglo-Indian. If the principal object of introducing the word 
ae ‘civil’ in one of the sections of the Act is to prevent the leakage “of political 
ee secrets, we do not see why the word ‘political’ should not be preferred to the 
> more comprehensive word ‘civil.’ In the view that we have elsewhere taken 
of the Act and its proposed amendment, we for‘our part are unable to affect 
that indignation and alarm which must have inspired the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale to protest that the proposed alterations are ‘of so astounding a 
nature that it is difficult to speak of them with that restraint which should 
se all utterances in this Chamber.’ We have, however, already 
page that, inasmuch as expressions like ‘the interest of the State’ and 
a ublic interest’. are~ very .vague—and the cleverest draftsmanship 
ea cannot avoid’ a vagueness inseparable from the subject—it would be a very 
dear ure to make every offence relating even to civil affairs cognisable 
i and non-bailable. _ The betrayal of political secrets may be made cognisable and 
~ -non-bailable, for they are sometimes more important than military and naval 
s, and just now tlie appearance of the political sky is such that we can quite 
ind the solicitude of Government lest it should be seriously embarrassed 
convenient publication of such secrets. It is possible that in the 
‘Politica 1 Depa rtment persons happen to be taken into confidence ctherwise 
tha: a n their < official! capacity—or persons holding no office—and it may be 
ce ecessal $a enforce secrecy on their part. We have also objected to the words 
2 at. law: hale bets or permission ’—authority or permission which one 
. eae ~ 8 ta th btain before entering any ‘office or a like place’ belonging 
is Majes bys * Without ves reasonable or lawful object , or words to that 
‘Ought to serve the 7 ve BB the section and the amendment are 
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it will be generally admitted that the public service: will be demoralised if no. 
wholesome restrictions are placed on the liberty of public servants to communi-. 
cate their knowledge to the outside world, we expect at the same time that the 
Government will afford every possible opportunity to the public to discuss 
measures affecting their interests. When the recommendations of the Univer- 
sities Commission were communicated to the public before the Government 
published the complete report, there was a feeling in many quarters that some 
one must have been guilty of indiscretion. But would the Government have 
published the report at the proper time, if the public had not been roused by 
the information that had leaked out? Why is not the Report of the Police 
Commission yet published? What is the harm in allowing the public to 


discuss it before the Government makes up its mind as to what course is to be 
followed ?”’ 


37. “The Honourable Mr. Gokhale deserves the best thanks of the Indian 
Oriental Review (10), 9th Press, particularly of the native section of it, for his 
a , manly and vigorous denunciation of the Official 
Secrets Bill........ With the mischievous provisions of 
the Bill we have already acquainted the reader, and those who will peruse 
Mr. Gokhale’s speech will confess that, though it is couched in language 
much stronger than he usually employs, his strictures cannot be held to be 
either too severe or unjust. ‘The measure is Calculated to Russianize 
the Indian Administration,’ says the Hnglishnan of UOalcutta; and the 
more one looks at the Bill, the more confirmed does one become of the justice 
of this observation. It is Just possible that the Indian Government have 
not been actuated by any such desire, and that they have no intention 
of being unduly harsh or severe towards the Press. But the Bill is there, 
and as Mr. Gokhale very pertinently observed—‘it is difficult to imagine 
that any responsible officer of Government conversant in any degree with the 
administration of the country and possessing the least regard for the professed a 
character of British rule would have drafted these amendments.’ Since the is 
Honourable Mr, Arundel has promised io consider carefully the objections urged } 
against the Bill, we shall not say anything more on the subject than that the 
whole country entirely agrees with what has fallen from the Honourable |. 
Mr. Gokhale and endorses his views without reserve. In order to make the a 
measure acceptable radical changes will be necessary, and considering what has a | 
been said against it by even Anglo-Indian journals, we are not without hopes 
that Government will do their best to remove every objectionable feature of 
the measure before it is allowed to pass into law.” 
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Education. ni i 


* * 38. In his latest Administration Report Mr. Giles expresses his deep bm | 
sympathy with the managers and proprietors of of | 
« A-request to the Director of private schools in the serious difficulties and draw- 
Public Instruction, Bombay, hacks they labour under in times of plague. Such 
to increase the grants to . , hoe 
private schools. expressions of sympathy will, however, be of no avail 
Moda Vritta (119), 7th Dec. if they do not take a practical shape. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Giles will utilise the extra grant 
sanctioned by Government for educational purposes in increasing the grants 
of private schools. He has here an opportunity of proving that his sympathy is 


real and not merely verbal, and we trust that he will not miss it, 


Railwa Y8. 


39. The question of the grievances of third class railway passengers 

cn is avery old one; the grievances are real, but all 

tuae aaa class attempts to get them redressed have hitherto failed. 
" Arunodaya (92), 6th Dec. Lhe comfort and convenience of third class passengers 
will also continue to be neglected in future so long as 

they themselves do not show any earnestness about the matter. They should 
insist on receiving better treatment from the Railway Companies and not sit 
quiet until they gain their object. As regards, the particular grievance of over- 
‘crowding, they should submit a representation to Government. praying for some 


et ‘of aeétziction “on the number of persons travelling in third class carriages. 
Met ae ag limit thus laid down should render the Railway Company 
punishment, just as some Steamship Companies are under 
; ata ty obligation 'to carry only a limited number of passengers on board 
ie thi poetry and are exposed to specific rome under the law if they carry 
a - wigreater number. 
ait 4 Wes Municipalities. 


40. The District Local Board of Dhdrwér spent Rs. 200 on a silver casket 
for enclosing the address of loyal congratulations 
Affairs of the District voted by it to His Majesty the King-Emperor on 


Local Board, Dharwar. the occasion of his Coronation. The Accountant 
fete Bends (02), 0 Des. General objected to the expenditure and remarked 
Dee. that it could not be incurred by the Board under the 


Local Boards Act. The Board thereupon took the 
matter before Government, who, however, refused to sanction the expenditure, 
The Board next proposed to write off the amount as bad debt, but were not 
allowed even to do this. It was ultimately resolved to raise the sum by means 
of private subscriptions from the members of the Board, and a subscription 
list is accordingly under circulation, ‘The incident will teach a salutary lesson. 
to those who aspire to co-operate with Government in the work of administra- 
tion without any remuneration. [|The Karndtak Patra makes similar 
comments and ‘says that the affairs of the Board are managed practically by the 
Engineering Department of Government and that local self-government under 
these circumstances is a mere mockery. The paper adds that one of the 
members resigned his seat on the Board in consequence of the above incident. ] 


fe .. 41,. A Tatta (Sind) correspondent writes to the Phenix : —“‘ There is an out- 


a i cry in the town of Tatta that the civic fathers who 
ee Alleged insanitary condi- are responsible for the health of the town are totally 


e a.0 oe (Sind), anc regardless of the comfort and convenience of the public. 

‘oa pality. a There is nothing like cleanliness in the town. Public: 

»Phania (11), 5th Dee. health in the “town is seriously threatened by the 

3 outbreak of malarial fever. It is really dangerous 

to have such a state of affairs at a time when so dire a disease as plague 

ns from Hyderabad. It behoves the authorities responsible for the health 

Se of.the town to awake themselves toa sense of their duty. I hope the autho-. 
rities, specially the Mukhtyarkar of Tatta, will approve of my observations.” 


Native States. 


Sn. ads: We beg to invite the attention of Government to the unsatis- 
Race, ae factory administration by Japtidars of the States 
under management in Kathidwdr. Nota few Japti-e 
dars are past masters in intrigue and khatpat for 
Sty: compassing their private ends. We shall content 
1 take Ok | ourselves with citing only two instances. Mr. Chhagan- 
“dal Dave, Japtidar of Pethdpur, has succeeded in driving away from the State 
od | as Pragji, Khangi Karbhari of the Dowager Rani, Bai Shri Rajba.. 
| pwandas ‘was an experienced and trusted officer of the State, but the 
ed. the ears of the Agency authorities against him with the. 
result : ney order was issued prohibiting Tribhowandas to enter the 
lin ~ of P Pethéper State.. The above order is a source of harassment not only to. 
ena ge but also of inconvenience to the Dowager Rani, who needs. 
onl ‘a trustworthy person for the management of her private affairs. 
pe maseay brought to the notice of Mr. Fitzgerald, Political Agent, 
ead the » We are glad. to say, has been removed ‘from olfice. We 
.... Rope M on A a i mes eral 1 will ‘also seo his way to rescinding the order against. 
| . SBeabhowandas. Th @ , r of I Dol is also intriguing against the Dowager 
@ the Hiaktes rings itiés in the administration of 
ction” ¢ ‘Peveriue, to the notice of the Agency 
ne authorities to nip such intrigues in. 
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43, The Viceroy’s speech on the occasion of the installation of the Nawab: 

of Bnawalpur clearly indicates his assumption of a 

Comments on Lord Uurzon’s position and power which, on a like occasion, even the 
eae “Opintoh (82), Oth British sovereign would not lay claim to. In fact the 
a relations subsisting between the paramount power and 
several of the Feudatory Chiefs are of a friendly 

nature. But to seek to wipe out all distinctions between the Chiefs is to merge 
them into a homogenous whole subsisting in subservience to the unchallenged 
supremacy of the British. Sucha policy is prejudicial to the interests and 
greatness of England. The British public should, therefore, take note of such ill- 
judged utterances of the Viceroy and interpose their authority to save the Indian 
princes and people from the evil effects of his autocratic sway. If they pay no 
heed to this warning and do not take the necessary measures, not only will the 
Indian Chiefs and subjects be reduced to a miserable state, but the very existence 
of British rule in India will be endangered. The history of ancient Rome presents 
to our eyes the picture of the Roman Pro-consul and of his uncontrolled sway over 
his satrapy. Let the British public take a warning from it in time lest in- 

difference to such a matter on their part might lead to ultimate ruin. 


44. “Some recent events in Baroda show which way the wind is 
i blowing. The Baroda correspondent of a bom- 
oles of His Highness the bay contemporary writing on the 30th ultimo, says 
Gaekwar in a case of un- that some time ago a local journal published some 
authorised publication of a secret information regarding the appointment of a 
State appointment. Deputy in the State Educational Department, where- 
PR ese (9), 6th Dec.; ypon His Highness the Maharaja passed an order 
na Observer (12), 10th : ' . 
De. directing that until the man who gave ouf the inform- 
ation was found, all the clerks in his own oflice as 
well as in those of the Divan and the Naib-Divan, in addition to: the employés 
of the Educational Department, would be subjected to monthly deductions from 
their salaries. Thus a clerk getting Rs. 20 will have to pay a monthly fine of 
Rs, 5, one getting Rs. 30, Rs. 10, and all those drawing higher salaries to pay 
indiscriminately Rs. 20 a month. A sortof compulsory income tax truly! But 
whatever the ethics of these heavy deductions, we would unhesitatingly say that 
the Gaekwar has in this particular instance stolen a march on the Viceroy.” 


|The Poona Observer makes similar comments. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


45, Instances of Police oppression are coming to light every day, yet the 
authorities have with singular unwisdom resolved to. 


Alleged Police oppression withhold the publication of the Police Commission’s 


os Serinet: report. If the public are allowed an opportunity to 
ss actu swe tb se study and express their opinions on the Commission’s 


recommendations, we are sure some remedial measures 
might be devised whereby Police oppression might be effectually checked. 
The latest instance of misuse of authority by the Police hails from Dindjpur. 


There a Sub-Inspector of Police conceived an atrocious plan for carrying. 


out his lewd designs against a labourer’s wife. In order to compass his 
object he implicated her father, mother and husband in some trumpery charge, 
and having got them sent to prison, he committed an outrage upon the woman. 
The latter subsequently complained to the Sessions Judge, who sentenced the man 
toa cumulative term of 18 years’ rigorous imprisonment. Another Police peon 
was charged with abetment of the offence and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Comment on the above incident. is superfluous. 


; M, A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government,. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th December 1903. 
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OONFIDENTIAL. } 
(No. 51 of 1903, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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81 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha vl a. ---| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; Hindu (Bania) ; 175 
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82 | Vishvadarshan ... woe] mala... oe ar -«-| Sadashiv Pandurang Mavlikar; Hindu eoenni 1,487 
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HINDI. | 
88 | Pandit... oon .e| POONA eee .o.| Weekly oes ««-| Govindrao Peter, ee Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 41 ; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 30. 
.84 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... ao Sea: ere “ai Pandit Lajya ae Sharma; Hindu (Négar 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 38 . 
KANABKSE. 
85 .| Digvijaya ... ee -e-| Gadag: ... ..| Weekly ... on Shankrapa Gadiap Basrimarad; Hindu 125 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 36. “ty 
86 | Hubli Patra oes 1 eas wt Ge dae tes} Mahadeo Shridhar Kalkoti ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| 7 Brahman) ; 32. 
sy | Karndtak Vritta ... ...| Dharwar na oe on ooof C1). Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 800 
, | (Karh4da Bréhman) ; 33. . 
: -1(2) Anndch4rya BalAchaérya Hoskeri ; ; Hindu). 
) (Deshasth Brahman) ; 34. 
88 |Loki Bandhu ... | Do. -«-  ...) Do. ... ~ «| Gururao Réghavendra MamdSpur ; ; Hindu 150 
(Deshasth Brahman); 40. 
‘89 «| Loka Mitri a ss = (Dhar-| Do. ... ea => rar Nadgir ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
a | 4 man) ; 27 
90 | R&éjahansa... ove ...| Dharwar ve] Do. see ove} Kamalashankar Divakar J athar ; Hindu (Kar- 
: oe | h4da Brahman); 40. + 
OL | Rasik Ranjini... ...| Gadag ... see eoo/ Gaurishankar RAmprasad ; Hindu (Kanoja) 
. Brahman) ; 40. | 
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ne Thiéna ... os» ...| K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 300 
s | Bréhman )3 od. 

, Pont eee oot Dhulia eee ees Do. eee eee Keshav Vaman J oshi ; Hindu (Deshasth | 200 
Breéhman) ; 30. 


ees Ratnagiri a Do. eee eee Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani) ; 27 400 

...| Belgaum... | Do. ... oe} Hari Bhikaji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
40. 

««+| Bombay ..., Monthly ««:| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} _ 1,000 


i (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
oe ove) TAasgaon ... ...| Weekly... .»| Ra&mchandra Vinadyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
ove .».| Chikodi ... wae: SP - bec ..., Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 80 
pawan Braéhman) ; 38. 
»«s| Chiplun ... s ae ..-| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
Brahman); 37. 
eo} Belgaum a oe tee .».| Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. 
el Ecce sodas. . 000 --| Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
...| Kolhdpur oe i ...| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
...| Hrandol ... oa! here ...| Mahadev Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 39. 
eee --»| Dh@rwar oyeh eee ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55. 
ae ees} Kolhapur ee ae ae sai i: Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 250 
man); 38. 
oe o| Phana ... «| Dow ooo ...| Shridhar Vaman S4thaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
| Brahman); 39. | 
.»| Ahmednagar .! Do. .. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 100; 
pawan Brahman); 50. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
wan Brahman) ; 73. 
...| Théna ... eae -s.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 400 
Prabhu) ; 39. 
s-| Poona ... oe ee: ae ..-| Shivram Mahddéev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 65,400 
ee gta Brahman); 36. 
oe .».| Shol4pur wa es ows --| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 375 
: Brahman; 44, 
eee vee] POONBsee oa —- Bee — cos ...| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
, Bréhman) ; 36. 
ces »..| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...) Arishndji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda} 2,000 
. Brahman) ; 48. 
Poona ... vee| Weekly vee ...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 24,000. 
— wan Brahman); 46. 
Bhiu Rédoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Braéhman) ; 25. 
Saget kt ons .».| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 


SS 


---| Poona ... mi ek. wan ote 


—_ p&wan Bréhman) ; 52. 
Bic. ove sone | VORGUrlO | Do. ... ...| Bamkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud} 150 
Bee a | | Bréhman); 26. 


tre Veitte, | Sétdm ... | Do... _...| Pandurang Bébéji Bhosley; Hindu (Martha); 160 


ws eee | WOE. = wef «~Dow =, =| K&shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 


| Brahman) ; 48. 
z r { F | € o ° : 
«.| Bombay... ost RY a. .ee| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
ees 8 ge _ | p&wan Bréhman) ; 42. 
E aaal ee Weekly ... ax Do. do. eee} 1,250 


ee.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 45 ... 100 


...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 450 

Brahman) ; 27. | 

..| Vishnu Rémebandra Vijépurkar; Hindul 

\ ha Bréhman); 49. ] 3 : 
4man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| | 


Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman); 30. 


G 


43. 
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No Name of Pablication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. =— 
MaRiTHI—continued. Es 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... .».| Vadgaon .-| Weekly oe saa — 9 2 Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 600 
man) ; 37. 
129  Prabortk Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... nat oa ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. | 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... soo] SAE tee .«e| Monthly ...| Pdrling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 51 ... 75 
131 | Pratod _... ove ..| Islampur ...| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Raghav Bhashan... ee | es sect ae” eee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
133 | Satya Mitra ae ...| MAlegaon ee a — Be es Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
5. 
134 | Satya Sadan oes ...| Alibag ... on ee | Seer oe when ine 
135 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eo-| Ratnagiri al PA ...| Hari Naér4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
| Brahman) ; 57. 
136 | Sh&hu Vijay Kad Sie See idl: Be ee .»-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Bre&h- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar ..| Sholapur one] DO. oes -..| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Kamati);44 ~—.... 37E 
| 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda a oe a ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
42. 
189 | Shri Shéhu see sce] DASATA con ol DO eae .../Vaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
140 |Shubh Suchak ... «| Do. wo. «... Do. «- — ...| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&4wan 150 
| | Br&hman); 30. 
141 |Sumant ... col ATA ccc ese; Do. es »+| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| | tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... one »eo| Ahmednagar ...! Do, ... .«-| Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp@wan 400 
Brahman) ; 36. 
143 | Sudhakar ... ne Fen eve al a .«.| Narayan Ganesh Mandlik; Hindu (Chitpawan 4.00 
Brahman) ; 43. ee 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... ...| Bombay oe. ot ...| Ganesh Naréyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Vartadarsh 8 .ee| Malvan ... ae < oe ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24. 
146 | Vidya Vilas coe §=——s eee MOLHAPUrY a aoe Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
| pawan Braéhman) ; 48. 
(147 | Vidyarthi... eve wa peneurver’"<..] De ese ...| Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér _...] Bombay... -.-| Monthly... wes| (1) Vindyak Balkrishna Nadkarni... son 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittas@r ... ves coef WEL cee -o-| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha. woe] SAtAra eee at ae “ae .e.| Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
| Brahman) ; 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ii = gpl ove on De Gs ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ...| Kara@chi.,, ...| Weekly ...  .«e-| Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 Muir-ul-Isl4am eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eve eon Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar rye ee) ee ee ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36 __... 500 
155 | Sookree __.. oes me Ne oof’ DOe cee .».| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 400 
| Urpo. | 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai | Bombay .../ Monthly haa ‘en si Anvar Ali; Muhammadan} 1,000 
| | unni); 32. , 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...) Do. .......| Weekly... |...) Munshi Miirzali walad Munshi Inayatali;} 500 
Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur BM see na a .... Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 | Habibul Akhbar ... oa a <a: Se oe so peer oes 
160 Sultén-ul- Akhbar eee De. eee 208 Daily «oe ees Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid F arrakh ; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. eee 
161 |Tejarati Gazette ... | Do. .. «| Monthly...  ... coaves 
MaRa'THI AND Ka‘NARESE. 
162 Chandrika... oe «=—_—s ows | BAgralkot vee] Weekly wo. see} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
ane 3 Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
163 ; Siddheshvar ! eee co: aan e060 eee Do. eee eos} Parashram Shivaji Powar ; Hindu (Mar&tha} ; 126 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


see eee Kolhapur 


eee te- aT Bombay... 


r —sithe 
«>| Krishnarao Trimbakrao RaAjurkar; Hindu 150 
(Brahman); 85. 

pi — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brihman) ; 350 

| 
eos Weekly ... see “oo Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 

rébm 

man). | 

«| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 eee ia 
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Riis dike ths name, 


at is left out, and the short a (HA = « in gun) is, 


system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


it The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


Official Spelling 


_ The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


: 


» are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers an Periodicals, 


No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. rg 


Urpv. i 


161a| Tohfa-i-Deccan. __...| Poona... ...| Weekly »| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Mu-} 200 | 
hammadan (Shaik) ; 35. | 


1. The Editor of No. 134 is Réoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); and the circulation of the | 
paper is 200. 


2. The Editor of No. 159 is Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rahman ; Muhammadan; age 25; and the 
circulation of the paper is 900. ) 


8. The Editor of No, 161 is Muhammad Abdallah alias Meher Muhammad bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; : 
age 25; and the circulation of the paper is 500. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, in the course of an article contributed to the 

; East and West, writes:—‘ There is no gainsaying 
a and her Fiscal Policy. the fact that the majority of Indian thinkers have 

ast and West (3) for . : 

Dee. been in favour of protection. India recently sug- 
gested the creating of a protective wall by levying a 

duty of 25 per cent. on imported goods.......... But in the opinion of the 
present writer, protection, if adopted in India, will tend to do harm both 
politically and socially. Moreover, those amongst us who complain of the differ- 
ential treatment accorded by the Government to the natives of the country and 
to Europeans ought to be the last persons to ask such new powers to be given to 
Government. Not only has India not suffered economically owing to free 
trade, but it has actually been progressing in the direction in which the 
most ardent protectionists would wish it to move. The total imports into 
this country in 1901-1902 were worth £54,313,878 ; of these a little less 
than a half, viz., £24,436,027, were yarns and textile fabrics. Let us examine 
how we are faring in respect to this, the most important part of the imports. 
In his essay on ‘The Present State of Indian Manufactures’ Mr. Justice 
Ranade showed that the cotton mill industry had advanced a great deal from 
1875 to 1892, and he was satisfied with the progress. If we refer to the 
latest statement of moral and material progress of this country and compare 
the same with the figures given by Mr. Ranade, we find that the number 
of mills has increased from 130 to 192, and that there is a proportionate 
increase in the number of spindles and looms.......... The growth of the 
industry is not only quantitative, but also qualitative. In 1901-1902 yarns 
between 3ls and 40s produced in the Bombay mills were more than 
one-half of the imports; while in the same year 914,000 lbs. of yarn were 
produced above 40s. As regards the coarser kinds of cloth, our mills 
areable not only to supply our needs, but also, to some extent, the needs of 
China, the east coast of Africa, Aden and the Straits Settlements...... .. ‘he 
next most important class of imports is metals and manufactures of metal. 
The gold-mining industry is making satisfactory progre:s. As regards the iron 
industry, the chief difficulty is in getting acheap supply of the materials re- 
quired for the manufacture of iron. Nature is not bountiful to our country in 
this respect. From a table appended to ‘ The Development of Mineral Re- 
sources of India’ by Mr. A. N. Pearson, it appears that there are only a few 
localities where both iron and coal are found to exist in large quantities, and 
the localities where these are found are far away from means of communica- 
tion, In spite of these difficulties the production of iron has increased from 
33,000 tons in 1891-92 to 63,000 tonsin 1901-1902. The amouat of iron 
imported into this country in 1901-1902 was 180,6V0 tons. ......... It can 
be shown that the other industries referred to in Mr. Ranade’s address 
have also progressed considerably in the last decade.......... There has 
been good progress in the development of the coal mining industry. 
Referring to this subject, Mr. Ranade said: ‘ The output has doubled itself in 
ten years and was two milion tonsin 1892.’ It will gladden the hearts of 
all lovers of the country to see that the production of coal in 1901 was 
6,849,249 tons, and this amount is sufficient to meet the whole present Indian 
demand for coal.......... The manufacturing, mining and agricultural industries 
have all progressed hand in hand under a free-trade administration. We have 
not, of course, reached the millennium; much still remains to be done, but 
the question is whether it would not be better to allow these industries to 
develop in a healthy and natural way than to introduce a disturbing factor 
and to force the growth of some industries at the expense of others.,......... 
It is free eompetition and the rubbing of our shoulders with other nations 
that will open our “yes to what we should do to develop the existing 
industries and to introduce new ones in this country. Mr. Chatterton, in 
an article on ‘The Tanning Industry in Madras,’ says that ‘the industries of 
India have to face the open competition of the world, and capital is hardly 
likely to be largely invested in them unless special measures are taken to 
foster new ventures, during the early stages of their working, and unless 
privileges. and rights are secured which will afford capitalists some prospects 
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of an adequate return on their investments.’ Free-traders can have no objection 
to this demand, on condition that a case is made out for the necessity of such 
assistance, and that assistance is to bé granted during the early stages only. 
Fhave not réferred here to the effects that refaliation by other nations, if 
we tax their imports, will have on our exports of raw materials as well as of 
manufactured goods. Those who advocate protection admit that our exports 
may suffer on account of retaliation, and consequently this disadvantage requires 
merely to be mentioned to be appreciated. The impracticability of arranging a 
tariff between India and England is very well brought out by the Honourable 
Mr. McRobert in his address at Montreal. He says: ‘ The conditions obtain- 
ing in a country able to export only the products of the soil, and striving to 
become a manufacturing community, make it very ditficult for that country to 
arrange with a purely manufacturing country, like the motherland, a tariff that 
shall be mutually satisfactory. For tariff purposes they are naturally anta- 
onistic. Young industries and young imperialism cannot shoot up in the same 
ot-house,’” 


2. “Itis now considered as inevitable as a decree of fate that whenever 

The Thibetan Expediti Western ‘ Institutions '—that is Mr. Balfour’s word, we 
Host and Weet (3) for Dec, velieve—come in contact with Eastern Governments, 
the latter must suffer. Trade is such an institution. 

So far as we know at present, the Thibetan Government was asked to come to 
some terms relating to an existing treaty for granting facilities of trade to 
British subjects. That Government, like all haters of foreign devils, appears 
determined to keep Thibet as an exclusive and self-contained portion of the 
world and has cooly ignored the British Commission sent out to treat with its 
representatives, The Indian Government is preparing for the worst. Itis believed 
that Chumbi valley will first be occupied. It is an axiom of intercontinental 
politics that once a European Power occupies Asiatic territory, it cannot with- 
draw from it—compare Russia’s action in Manchuria. Further developments 
will only depend upon the difficulties of the season, ‘lhe only question for con- 
sideration will be whether the table-land to the north of the Himalayas should 
be annexed outright or be developed into a buffer State—for which latter course 
there does not seem to be enough of strength, cohesion or political ambition 
among the wheel-turners of ‘lhibet. As for the cost of the undertaking, 
our Finance Member is equal to any emergency. Thibet may be treated as 
independent or as subject to China, which is the more convenient assumption. 
With Russia already established in the north, China would prefer some other 
power establishing itself in Thibet. ‘There would then bea chance for her 
of playing the one against the other—wherein lies the hope of the weak ; 
onthe gther hand, with Russia in Thibet also, she would feel the touch 
of both the jaws of the Bear. With the moral support of China, Great Britain 
must be able to make the best of her opportunity in the land of the Lamas. 
If it be within the power of China or the Lamas to lease Thibet to us, we 
May take it upon a perpetual lease on the understanding that the British Gov- 
ernment, in addition to paying a few lakhs of rupees annually, will present 
to the lessor a rifle,a gold watch, a Thibetan shawl and overcoat and fire a 


certain number of guns on appropriate occasions in honour of his sovereign 
authority.” 


8 “The Durbari Viceroy has at last returned from the Persian Gulf to the 
Lord Curzon’ G lf to scene of his legitimate labours. We say this advisedly, 
euch Sry (9), 18th Deo, because we think that there is not much connection 

) between the establishment of British supremacy in 
the Persian Gulf and the good of the Indian'people, or the interests of the 


‘Indian administration for that matter. The Viceroy’s tour in the Persian 
Gulf, and his holding Durbars for overawing the hereditary pirates on the 


Gulf coast with a show of British power, is an act of foreign policy which 
no natural place in the functions of the Government of India as at present 
itituted. This foreign policy is foisted on India not in any way in her own 


‘“eduse, but in that of the Empire which India is made to subserve in a hundred 


rimental to her own réal interests. The Thibetan Mission is only 
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Tndian people made an unambiguous protest against the manner in 
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which the relations of India with foreign countries are being unnecessarily 
complicated. It is a question whether Lord Curzon can be regarded, for the 
space of the last three weeks, to have been on legitimate duty; and if we had a 
Parliament of our own we should be the first to ask a question therein as to whether 
it would not be illegal to pay Lord Curzon his salary as Viceroy and Governor 
General for the same period.......... In 1892 Lord Curzon remarked as follows in 
his book on Persia:—‘ I should regard the concession of a port upon the Persian 
Gulf asa deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture of the status 
1 and as an intentional provocation to war; and I should impeach the British 
Minister who was guilty of acquiescing in such a surrender as a traitor to his 
eountry.’ This is enough to prove that the Viceregal tour in the Gulf is 
actuated by a motive of gain to the Empire, and not to India, and it is on this 
account that we must condemn it as an act of wantonness on the part of the 
Viceroy, which is not justified by his position as a public servant bound to look 
to India’s interests.” - 


4, ‘“ Having strayed for three weeks beyond the statutory limits of 
Kaiser-s-Hind (24), 13th India, in the dominions of Sheiks and Sardars, and 
D a pe Sultans and Chiefs, pirate and non-pirate, trucial and 
2 non-trucial, the Viceroy has returned to India proper. 
So far so good. It is, however, to be hoped that, when Parliament re-assembles, 
some inquisitive member will interpellate the Secretary of State whether there 
was any existing Statute which permitted the Viceroy to go beyond India proper. 
If not, whether the late cruise was not an infringement of the existing Parlia- 
mentary Act defining the jurisdiction of the Viceroy and Governor General........., 
Meanwhile, what may be the nef effect of the Viceregal visit? In our opinion 
it is absolutely mil, As a matter of fact, we may dismiss his long-winded 
and boastful harangues at Muscat and elsewhere, not forgetting the last one 
at Pasni, as negligible. They were mere hollow sounds which will neither 
frighten the German nor the Russian, the French or the Italian. The Shah of 
Persia, who is really a vassal of Russia, but who affects to call himself the friend 
and ally of England, seems to have surpassed in diplomacy our own Viceroy. 
After having wired a flaming telegram welco‘ning him to his shores, his ardour 
seems to have cooled down, for the reception the Viceroy met at Bushire was 
of the coldest. So that, after all, the visit was a bootless errand and none has 
been the gainer thereby, save perhaps Imperial Cesar, who has earned fresh 
kudos from his friends in the English Press at hom2 and the majocity of the 
Anglo-Indian Press here.” 


56. The British Press is heaping encomiums upon Lord Curzon for his 

; 5: seencume public utterances in the Persian Gulf and these 
Fe crag Pune: (0) eulogies seem naturally to have turned his head and 
tempted him to empty the Indian Exchequer without 
any scruple for thesake of expanding the limits of the British Empire. Lord 
Curzon’s policy will, no doubt, result in extending the territorial possessions of 
Great Britain, but the heavy strain thereby imposed upon the Indian treasury 
must not be lost sight of. All these British journalists are indeed devoid of sense, 
and are raving foolishly like persons under the influence of liquor. Why 
should the Indian Government seek to extend its territorial limits beyond 
the Indus? Let them bear in mind that in attempting to do so, they are 
planting seeds of mischief for the future. miehanaant 


6. In his speech to the Mekran Chiefs, Lord Curzon said that they might 
perhaps be astonished at the expansion of the British 


Comments on Lord Curzon’s Empire over-distant parts of the globe and find it 


as tio). 18th De. _—Aifficult to divine the object of Providence in allowing 


S 


such expansion to take place. Now, though this. 


marvellous expansion of the British Empire may be a mystery to some English- 
men, it is not at all so to us, who are the subjects of Great Britain. We know 
full well what the object of Englishmen is, It isnone other than todespoil India 
and enrich England. Englishmen desire that the Native Chiefs should disappear 
from the land, and that the whole country should be governed by. British 
officers; that natives should be emasculated and lose all their independence ; 
and that all native trades and industries should dwindle and decline. Those 
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whe have lived under the British yoke are not atall puzzled about the expansion 
‘England. It would, therefore, be well if Englishmen were to cease talking 
the object of Providence'in connection with the extension of their Empire. 
They should at the same time romember that the people over whom they are 
ruling aré feeble, but not ignorant. 


7. *The Government is said to be engaged in making inquiries for the 
2 purpose of ascertaining to what extent the consumer 
_ Government and the Salt . ee by the recent reduction of the salt tax. 
n- | tis a useful inquiry, and the Government must be 
ote of India (16), 19th ty nked for its solicitude on behalf of the people 
whom it has sought to benefit after years of hesitation 
and tefusal, It has long been the custom to tell us that a small boon—small 
in the eyes of gentlemen accustomed to deal with lakhs and crores—is not 
worth conferring ata large sacrifice of revenue. But Lord Curzon has once 
freed himself from the coils of that mode of reasoning, and the principles of 
his administration will have been written on sand if the step taken in tne year 
of the Darbar is retraced, If the reduction already granted is found to have 
conferred & small benefit on the poor consumer, the question for consideration 
ought to be whether the tax should not be further reduced.” 


8. Mr. Alfred Nundy’s action in rushing into print with bis views on 
penis GET vale re | the Congress will not, we know, be appreciated by a 
ee Canes "(28, loth certain section of its supporters. But it will be 
Dec., Eng. cols. generally conceded that he has done an important 
eA service, as much to the Congress as to the public, by 
his plain and unvarnished description of the present position and future 
is prospects of that movement. In the midst of trumpets proclaiming that the 
- ' Congress is on the road to victory, that it enjoys the strength and vigour of 
ee. youth, there comes forward one who has the right to be called one of its leaders, 
and who in language which neither hesitates nor equivocates has told the world 
that forces of disintegration are at work, that divided counsels mar the useful- 
ness, the influence, and the harmony of the movement, and that unless certain 
things are done—which its bosses do not feel it consonant with their sense of 
dignity and self-importance to permit—it would be impossible to maintain the 
Congress as an ‘ organization representing the national will.’ ” 


9. “We understand that the efforts of the Congress leaders at Madras 
have been successful in securing once more the co- 
The Punjab and the forth- operation of the level-headed and practical Congressmen 
eat —— of the Punj4b, who in conseqyence of some difference 
.. . Praja: Bandhu (27), 13th ie’ 
ong Dec, Eng. cols. of opinion with their colleagues from other provinces 
| had decided to abstain altogether from this national 
4 movement. To those like us who have been keenly watching the work of this 
movement it must have been pretty clear long ago that we cannot afford to lose 
the support of any section of our countrymen, no matter how small it may be, if 
we want the Congress to command that influence and respect which every patrio- 
tic Indian heartily desires it todo. The recent announcement, therefore, inthe 
Madras Standard that Lala Harkishen Lal, Lala Lajput Roy, Lala Murlidhar 
ee and a few more, numbering six in all, are going to attend the coming Congress, 
a _ will be received with genuine satisfaction by all Congressmen throughout the 
eo - gountry. It need hardly be said that the remaining provinces of India will as 
usual be fairly represented.” | 


10. “There is something like a a to be maintained even in 
bbc) 5 & programme and it is not therefore surprising 
eae? ade dims ot that the Madras Congress Committee of tice year 
1903, though seeking to make their programme 
a practical and business-like one, have allowed 
ceftain items to be inserted in their agenda which 
would not come within the range of practical 

_ years. The question of further enlargement of the 
ve Councils is one.of them, andthe demand for the introduc- 
nt Settlement might-be put in the same category. We should 
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to add tothe usefulness of the Legislative Councils as they are, by making 
the voice of the unofficial minority more effective, As long as the Government 
believe the enlarged Councils to be on their trial, itis not to be expected 
that they would hasten to-amend Lord Cross’s~ Act and to give a wider 
franchise to the Indian people. Under the circumstances, the Resolution 
would remain merely as an expression of a pious hope or at best a counsel of 
perfection. As to the introduction of a permanent settlement, is there any practical- 
minded publicist or politician who believes that, in their present frame of mind, the 
British Government would grant this boon to the country? When the grant 
of sufficiently long leases, such as of thirty and fifty years, has become an 
impossibility, when the authorities feel so convinced of the equitableness of their 
present land policy, how is it to be believed that Government would listen to 
the prayer of the Congress to grant a permanent settlement ? If the Congress 
would succeed in securing a promise for fairly long leases, say of fifty or one 
hundred years, a great advance would have been made on the present policy in 
the interest of the people. Passing to the resolutions which deserve ap- 
proval, the first we come across is that which has a most important bearing 
on the future of the Congress itself. It is to be hoped that the question 
of deciding upon a constitution will not be again shelved, and that to the 
disctssion of the subject will be brought the highest wisdom which the 
Congress leaders are capable of putting forth. The Universities and the 
Official Secrets Bill are the most important of the current subjects, and 
these may be trusted to receive the treatment which they deserve. The 
Madras City Municipal Bill has been also singled out for special treatment, 
and since it is described as ‘objectionable and uncalled for,’ we can easily 
imagine what will be said as to its merits by those who are called upon to 
speak on it. In our opinion it is essentially a local question which could be 
best treated by local public opinion. No resolution, we are told, has been 
framed as yet about the Agricultural Banks Bill, but there is a likelihood of the 
measure being discussed by the Congress, It is really not easy to see how it 
could be decently omitted.”’ 


11. “The reception given by the citizens of Bombay to Lord and Lady 
Lamington on their landing at the Apollo Bunder 
His Excellency Lord yesterday morning was heartfelt and spontaneous; 
ET Gches (28), 18th and the wish uppermost in the hearts of those who 
Dec., Eng. cols. witnessed it must have been that five years hence, 
when the illustrious couple leave these shores, the 
parting may take place with as much good-will and kindness on either side, 
The prospects before the new Governor are as fair and encouraging as could 
be desired, The Presidency is recovering from the effects of the famines 
of the last few years, and though plague still devastates the land, it may be 
hoped that, under a wise and provident statesmanship, measures will be 
concerted to control and check its ravages. Of course, there will be a good 
deal of up-hill work for Lord Lamington, but his successful Colonial Governor. 
ship and his Parliamentary experience will enable him to administer the affairs 
of the Presidency with success and credit. ‘hat Lady Lamington’s hands will 
be as full as those of her predecessors with the work of social amelioration is 
equally certain.” 


12. ‘ We offer a cordial welcome to Lord and Lady Lamington on behalf 

a che lok © of the native community. Lord Lamington is not an 
co” (19); °» entire stranger to this country, nor is he a novice in 
. the art of government. But that does not warrant 
us in committing ourselves to any particular view regarding the future of the 
new Governor’s administration......... At the same time it is encouraging 
to note that as Governor of Queensland he proved a successful administrator. 
It is equally satisfactory to find that His Lordship acted with foresight in the 
rotest he madeagainst the action of the Federal Government in Melbourne 
in excluding coloured labour from the sugar plantations of Queensland. In the 
speech he made at the Stanley Hall just on the eve of his departure from England 
he rightly laid great emphasis on the principle of fairness and justice in the 
government of this country, and we sincerely trust: that under His Excellency’s 
regime there shall never arise any occasion for complaint because of deviations 
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that: principle. On the contrary;. we hope justice and sympathy will be 


the inviolable watchwords of the new administration, As regards Lady 
amington,,we note with: pleasure that she takes interest in hospitals for 
women......... ,Wedo not expect Lord Lamington to do the impossible, but 
we-must say that the time is past for mere promises and empty orations, how- 
ever brilliant. Genuine sympathy will evoke an invariable and ready response 
from the hearts of grateful Indians, and truly beneficent and statesmanlike 
measures will never fail to. -win for their authors an abiding place in their 
affections.” 


18. “We offer a hearty welcome to Lord and Lady Lamington on 
Tia their arrival in our most important and historic 
eats af ma 72 )p-. 50m city of Bombay to assume the charge of the Govern- 
Ta ava ment of the Presidency. Lord Lamington is more 
fortunate than his two predecessors—Lord Sandhurst and Lord Norihcote— 
inasmuch as the double scourge of famine and plague is not so virulent to-day 
as it wasat the time of their arrival. At any rate we must say that famine 
has for the present at least gone away from us, though its effects have not yet 
entirely disappeared. Plague also is showing signs of abatemont, and may 
perhaps disappear from the Presidency altogether with the auspicious advent 
of His Excellency. Lord Lamington comes to office not asa novice, but as 
Governor of Queensland he has been known as a tried and experienced 
administrator and as a capable public servant of broad sympathies with a 

ical turn for managing the affairs of state.......... It is not proper at this 
time either to expect too much from, or to passa judgment upon,a new 
Governor. It will not, however, be altogether presumptuous to expect better 
prosperity and progress under the new regime. Once more we offer a hearty 
welcome to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lamington, and suggest that 
the keynote to the ‘ prosperity and progress’ prayed for by Lord Lamington 
in his cautious reply to the Municipal address lies in placing greater confidence 
in the people and in co-operating with them more heartily and cheerfully than 
his two immediate predecessors did.’’ 


14, Our new Governor, Lord Lamington, landed at Bombay on Saturday 
last and was presented, in conformity with the 

_ Lord Lamington’s reply to gual custom, with an address of welcome by the 
bal Bombay Municipal ad- Bombay Municipal Corporation. In replying to that 
Kesari (14), 15th Dee. address, His Excellency promised to give his calm and 
impartial consideration to the salient and important 
questions touched in the address, He also said that he was aware of the lasting 
hold which Lord and Lady Northcote had succeeded in obtaining upon the 
respect and affection of the inhabitants of the Presidency and remarked that it 
was his and Lady Lamington’s wish to imitate their example and to follow in 
their footsteps to the best of their ability. We cannot repress asmile at the 
ignorance and credulity thus displayed by our new Governor. In one sense, 
bord Lamington is not to blame for this, This is all theresult of the lavish 
eulogy passed upon Lord Northcote by some of our titled sycophants at 
the time of His Lordship’s departure. On the occasion of the banquet 
given to Lord Lamington prior to his departure from England by his con- 
stituents, His Lordship also made a somewhat curious assertion with respect 
to India. He said there were no such representative institutions in India as 
exist in a British_Colony, and that a population of 20 millions in the Bombay 
*residency was governed by 300 British officers, and that for the entire Indian 
population of 300 millions there were not more than 1,000 of such officers. He 
astanced this single factin proof of the justice of the British administration 


We only hope that the good qualities displayed | | 
y not undergo a » for the worse in the tropical climate of india. 
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15, “It is clear from Lord Lamington’s first public utterance as Governor 


, Jém-é-Jamshed (23), 15th of Bombay that His Excellency is prepared to wel- 


Dec., . cols. ; a : 
oe find to make his administration popular and successful. 


Will those who love to look upon themselves as the Tribunes of the people 
amongst us please see that His Excellency gets what he seeks, and that he does 
not find any reason to complain about the-attitude of the public leaders? His 
Excellency, speaking for himself, has been pleased to assure the public that it is 
the wish of his heart to try and follow in the footsteps of Lord Northcote ; and 
knowing the frank confession that Lord Northcote made a little before his 
retirement, about the one great mistake he made in the earlier part of his 
regime, viz., of not taking the public sufficiently into his confidence, it may 
safely be assumed that his successor will spare no efforts to make his administration 
as ‘ broad based on the people’s will’ as he possibly can. Will ‘those who take 
up duties on behalf of their fellow-men,’ therefore, make it a point to respond to 
the wishes of His Excellency and extend to him the hand of good fellowship he 
asks for?......... So often have the so-called leaders of the people driven 
sympathetic and well-meaning rulers into the arms of reactionary officials by 
taking up an unreasouableand norrow-minded attitude that we are, frankly 
speaking, more afraid of our own Tribunes marring the success of Lord 
Lamington’s administration by their own pranks than of his becoming an easy 
disciple of bigoted, unsympathetic and reactionary official advisers around him.” 


16. We are deeply grateful to Lord Lamington for his assurance about 
ae giving full consideration to the request of the Corpora- 
Bombay Samdachir (56), tion for financial aid in meeting the plague expenditure 
14th Dec.; Jdm-e-Jamshed ‘ : nd Re P . 
(23), 14th Dec. of the City, and we wish to take this opportunity to 
impress upon His Excellency the preferential claims 
of the Bombay Municipality, in consequence of the peculiar position of the 
City, for such aid as compared with the other Municipalities in the Presidency. 
It is to be regretted that His Excellency refused to reconsider the prayer of 
the Corporation for the appointment of a Joint Committee to consider the 
question of housing the poor. At the same time we hope that the promise 
made by His Excellency of extending legislative assistance to the Corporation 
to deal with the evils of overcrowding, and also of giving due consideration to 
their representation on the subject of the charges of medical relief in the 
City, will bear some practical fruit. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes somewhat 
similar remarks. | 


17. “The nomination of Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtoola as Sheriff of Bombay 

for the coming year will surprise no one, but gratify 

_ Nomination of Mr. Ibrahim many of his friends and fellow-workers. According 
a to the Shrievalty to his own light Mr. Ibrahim has put in excellent 
: Voice ef India (16), 19th Service on behalf of the city. Modest and level- 
Dec.; Indu Prakash (36), headed as a rule, he has tried to learn all that is to be 
1ith Doc.; Abhddr-t-Soude- learnt on the question before him and has been 
i y= binary yal willing at times even to unlearn, ‘This last is not the 
(1), 19th Dec. _Jeast of civic virtues. Another point in Mr. Ibrahim’s 
| favour as a public man is that he has never yet given 
himself away. A steady, sober, matter-of-fact citizen deserves this reward of 
many years’ work.” [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar writes :—‘ If honours have come 
thick and fast to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, we do not think 


any one will grudge him his good fortune, for he: has won them by sheer 


ability and force of character........... With the prospective visit of the Prince 
of Wales during the next cold season to India, even a Knighthood for the new 
Sheriff of Bombay cannot be regarded as an idle dream. Mr. Ibrahim has many 


‘years yet before him of greater usefulness and higher distinction.” The Inds 
Prakdsh, the Bombay East Indian and some other Bombay papers of the 


week express their approval of the appointment. | 


18. The Bombay Samdchir publishes the following telegraphic message 
from its Calcutta correspondent.—A Kuropean Assist- 


ee eS ant Station Master at Zaza station on the Hast India 
y 


azaon the East India Raile Railway had given some clothes to be washed by a 


way. dhobie. ‘The latter refused to return them unless he 

_ Bombay Samachér (56), was paid bis dues in full; whereupon Mr.. Stuart, 

16th Dee. , a brother of the Station Master, went with a 
con 1828—o 
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come as much public co-operation as he can possibly. 


‘ 18 

“‘gevolver to the dhobie’s house. There an altercation ensued between him 
‘and Tulsi, a brother of the dhobie, during which Mr, Stuart lost his temper 
and fired his revolver at Tulsi. The latter sustained’ serious injuries and was 
- gemoved to hospital. His assailant was arrested, but has been released on bail, 


19. “The Khots are able to protect their own interests: their voico is 
heard in the Legislative Council, they can interview 
Grievances of Khoti Governors, they can send memorials, they can fight 
toe India (16). 19th U% their cases in lJaw-courts. What about the tenants 
Bh gaa at he’ (36), im their villages ? We have seen a statement of the 
17th Deo, grievances of the rayats of a certain village not 
farfrom Bombay, who complain that their immemorial 

rights are being taken away in all directions. It is for the local officers 
to inquire into the truth of the complaints and apply the remedy. We 
may notice the prayer which the rayats have addressed to Government, that the 
Government should control the nomination of the Khot’s karkuns, for the 
rayats believe it is these, and not the absentee landlords, that are really 
responsible for their troubles.......... The Khots already complain that they 
are not given enough of power over the village officers, buf if in any special 
case it is shown that the villagers can have no peace unless the agent of the 
absentee landlord ischanged, it may not be an undue interference with the 
landlord’s rights that he should be compelled to employ a better man,” 


[The Indu Prakdsh makes similar remarks. | 


a 20. The people of Alibég Taluka (Kol4ba) have to endure much hardship 
: on account of a recent regulation promulgated by the 
__A forest grievance in Ali- Jocal Forest authorities prohibiting the removal of fuel, 
bag Taloka sae a ith 38 also of dead leaves and other forest produce, 

eee ee required by the agriculturists for purposes of rad, 
! In consequence of this regulation fuel is not sold in 
the markets, and the people are thus put to serious inconvenience. We hope 
the authorities concerned will look into this grievance. 


91. In other districts the starting salary for the subordinate staff in the 

; ee A’bkéri Department is Rs. 20 or Rs. 25, while in the 
vaempaesd ye ong rr - Ratndgiri District the minimum limit of pay is as 
Decertavent inthe Ratnégiri low as Rs. 12, while the maximum hardly rises above 
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District Rs, 40 or Rs. 50. Even within these narrow limits 

Satya Shodhak (185), 13th promotions are not given according to seniority, but 

a a unqualified outsiders are often pitchforked in the De- 

Baek partment in supersession of the claims of those already serving therein. It is 

1 ae to be hoped that our kind-hearted Collector will re-organise the A’bkari Depart- 

Pe ment on the lines of the Police and the Customs Departments. <A ‘bkari 
a, Inspectors should also be permitted to carry arms tor purposes of self-defence, 

22. The grievances of third class railway passengers attracted special atten- 

tion in the Press recently, and the 5 raised for 

Bag the redress of those grievances seems to have produced 

Bee Vie. conrad gam _ some effect upon the minds of the authorities that be. 

Biri Saydji Vijay (41), Passengers travelling by coasting steamers labour under 

12th Dec. somewhat similar grievances. It is, therefore, meet 


ee i that the question should be properly ventilated. The 
evil of overcrowding prevails on board the steamers just as it does in third class 


’ . ~ ‘gailway carriages, ‘Che number of passengers to be carried by each steamer is 
> © fixed by law, but the limit is often notoriously exceeded and at times double 
Ct sO even treble the number is carried on board the steamers. It is not 
—- %nown why the Customs authorities connive ata systematic violation of the 
nit. We would suggest that the space available on board the steamers be 

ad into compartments and a rigid limit laid down on the number of 

ers to be seated in a single compartment. ‘The water-closet arrange- 


- gnents in the coasting steamers lezve much to be desired, and there is certainly 
_ gonsiderable room for improvement here, The tariff of fares is again not well 
wetted that these grievances should have been allowed to go unredressed for 

Jong. Let the Provincial Conference take up the subject in real earnest 

smorial be submitted to Government inthe matter, 
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28, The Kapadvanj correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes:—A 
party of 40 visitors repaired to the shrine of Ratna- 
Frequency of dacoities near gar mata, which is situated at a distance of six 
Kapadvanj (Kaira) and a miles from Kapadvanj, On their way home the party 
pes mesand 0 local authori- were attacked by a large gang of dacoits and robbed 
“Bomboy’ Baméohar (66) of property valued at Rs. 10,000. The above is not 
19th Dec. ; Svadesh Bandhu 2 SOlitary instance of a daring dacoity committed in 
(81), 16th Dec. the vicinity of Kapadvanj. ‘T’he people are in a state 
of panic owing to the frequent depredations of dacoits. 
We hope the matter will receive the careful attention of the District Magistrate 
and the District Superintendent of Police, Kaira, and that both these officers, 
will do their best to stop the crime. [The Svadesh Bandhu writes :—Travelling 
on the highways in this district (Kaira) is unsafe, and if is a matter for regret 
that the authorities concerned are taking no steps to ensure public safety. The 
abolition of certain Police stations on the highways has intensified the anxiety of 
the travelling public, especially in the present season of weddings and of purchases 
of food-grains, when people travel about with valuables and cash on their 
person. We request Government under these circumstances to re-open the 
Police stations recently abolished. | 


' 24. The town of Mahuda (Kaira) has this year been free from plague, but 

_ it has lately been threatened with an outbreak of the 
=" a pe oe gg ewer epidemic owing to the importation of plague cases 
(Kaira) and Ahmedabad to from Sdnoli, Chunal and other infected villages in the 
prevent the influx of plague- neighbourhood. It behoves the local civic authori- 


stricken persons. ties to shake off their lethargy and to avert the 
or hee ; , secant a yy disaster by taking vigorous measures in time for: 
vertiser (17), 17th Dec. checking this influx of plague-stricken persons into 


the town. [The Coronation Advertiser makes a similar 
complaint regarding the alleged inaction of the Ahmedabad Municipal authori- 
ties in prohibiting plague-stricken people from entering the city. | 


25. “We are not much surprised to see our Hindu contemporaries 
lending undisguised support to the rash, unreasonable 
Alleged monopoly by the and illogical propositions contained in the open letter 


a of the public service addressed to the Commissioner in Sind from Shikérpur 
Al-Haq (46), 5tn Dec, by ‘Antidote.’ We say we are not surprised because 
Eng. cols, we are familiar with the methods which our Hindu 


brethren of this province are accustomed to employ. It 
is complained that the Commissioner is showing partiality to the Muhammadans, 
that he has already in this respect surpassed his predecessors, that the Hindus 
feel they are unjustly treated, and that the expense and trouble they undergo in 
acquiring education are so much waste of resources; and open or disguised 
curses and threats are added with a view to check the authorities from attending 
to the claims of the Muhammadan community. The Province of Sind is perhaps 
the most peculiarly circumstanced province. It is a province which should 
properly be called a Muhammadan province. For eleven centuries it was ruled 
by Muhammadans ; it is inhabited mainly by Muhammadans, who number four- 
fifths of the total population; and it adjoins the frontier Muhammadan 
countries. The lands belonged entirely to the Muhammadans before the 
British conquest, and even now the Zamindars and Jagirdars are practi- 
cally all Muhammadans, The land-holders, peasants and cultivators of the soil 
are mostly Muhammadans. There are hundreds of villages in the province which 
are purely Muhammadan villages, and in others there are but a few solitary shops 
of Banias; while the Hindu population is to be found only in urban areas, 
The schools were gpened at the latter places; hence education was not within 
easy or convenient reach of Muhammadans. The Hindus in Sind are either 
money-lenders or Officials. ..,....... They have in the past three decades been 
steadily working the ruin of Muhammadan agriculturists, and unfortunately they 
have obtained a monopoly of the public service. ........ The Muhammadan 
Zamindar when he enters the premises of a Civil Court or goes to the office of 
a Revenue officer finds himself obstructed at every step if he has a Bania 
opponent as is generally the case; and be his cause ever so just, he finds himself 
discouraged at every step. The Hindu official habitually leans to the side of the 


Beet Ave Roe 


‘Bania ay ye not rest until he sees him triumph over the Muhammadan 
Zar 1 ge er officer who wants to know the true state of things and 
0 | age the e feelings prevailing in the province may enquire from the 
Atlepe, al if the latter is allowed to speak out his mind, he will say 
_ is not ruled by the British but by Banias and Amils. A deep sense of 
ess in this respect pervades everywhere. Now the question which the 
ae mais sof Sind have to consider is how far it is safe in Sind to allow this small 
ee class of people to control the destinies of the great majority of the agriculturists 
a (the back-bone of the country).......... How long will the British Government, 
with their sense of duty, justice and fairness, allow this monopoly of influence 
tobe retained by the Amil clique of Sind, and how long will British officers 
shut their eyes to the great injustice being done to the interests of a whole 
ince by a clever, greedy and cunning minority ?..,...... We have now in 
da patient, conscientious and s mpathetic ruler who has been trying to see 
things for himself and who would follow the dictates of his conscience rather 
than of the Amil Press. Naturally a tumult is raised to threaten and coerce 
him.” [The paper next proceeds to justify several official acts of Mr. Cumine 
in: which he is alleged by some Hindu papers of Sind to have shown partiality to 
Muhammadans. | 


26. “In our last we advertised at the Collector’s desire the programme of 
his tour. This system, introduced three years ago, 
Camps of Assistant Collec- jg galculated to minimise the inconvenience to the 


Mead ( 48), 28th Nov public who might have torun after the Collector’s 
Eng. cols. ’ camp on business, and the effect of the notification is 


a apparent. But what is needed more is not the 
f certamty about the Collector’s camps, but of the Assistant Collectors’ and 
Deputy Collectors’. The Collector does no original criminal work and tries no- 
cases,......... It can be easily understood that the Assistant and Deputy 
Collectors in charge of Sub-Divisions are more important personages to the 
public,......... They try more cases, dispose of more original revenue work, 

nt more lands, and it is but reasonable that their whereabouts should 

known with certainty so as to obviate inconvenience to the public. The 
Be Collector should, therefore, impress upon his subordinate Magistrates and 
oe Revenue officers the necessity of notifying their camps at least a fortnight in 
Bess. advance and issue strict orders on the subject.” 


27. “ What is the upshot, so far, of the strong Resolution issued by Govern- 

| ment two years ago on the above subject? Hardly 
a aay sath ew anything, we are afraid. We admit, as we wrote at the 
Rug. cols.; Prabhdt (47), . time, that in the first year there was some fear ia the 
28th Nov., Eng, cols. hearts of black-mail receivers. But now we find that. 
things are pretty much in the same passin which they 

were before the issue of the Resolution. Itis very strange that though the evils 
had existed toa ‘scandalous’ extent for years and years and were known to 
every one in Sind, yet before we made a thorough exposure the Bombay Gov- 
ernment were in utter ignorance of their existence. As then, so now, we must 
not shrink from doing our disagreeable duty, the performance of which has 
t cost us so much financially. Our Sindhi Editor has lately been 

trav inthe Tando Division and the story he tells is really useful, All 
the on that has accrued from the Resolution is that Tapedars who have no 
por A arety in the taluka office cannot compel the zamindars to give them the 
 Japo. If they do get anything it is by entreaty, not by force, But the 
mumber of such Tapedars is small. Those Tapedars who have friends at 
head- quarters can levy black-mail as before. If the zamindar proves obstinate, 
= Destin of land regulations is set in motion. One zamindar showed to our 
epresentative his assessment sheet: (sent by the Tapedars) | in which that official 
first entered al the numbers of the zamindars under ‘ Lift cultivation, ’ but 

8 corrected five of these entries in red ink by remarking ‘there is a 

lc mi aon oft inatidation cultivation. Report duly made.’ The Kotar who 
es trong a sheet said to the ‘zamindar in the presence of several people : 
ee x ths si says that you must give’the /apo, or you shall have 
| “eorretted entries. Everything is in his 

dr‘ liad a notice served on the zamindar requir- 
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ing him not to remove the produce till the assessment had been paid up! Now 
the assessment is to be paid by instalments. The object of this concession is that 
the zamindar may have time to sell his grain at fair prices and not have to borrow 
money for paying the assessment. But if the produceis not to be removed until the 
assessment is paid, the zamindars must perforco borrow........... Another instance 
which our representative gives is still more serious, the victim being no less a per- 
sonage than a Mir Sahib. A watchman has been posted to prevent removal of 
the produce! If such highhandedness can be practised towards such respectable 
people, what must the poorer classes be suffering? We relraiu for the present 
from giving the names of the zamindars and the ‘lapedars to whom reference has 
been made above, waiting to see what action is taken by the Mukhtyarkars or 
the higher officials, Nothing shall deter us from naming the individuals, if neces- 
sary. We regret to find that there is again a general laxity on the part of revenue 
officers in regard to the suppression of the rasait system which prevails almost 
as vigorously as before. ‘I'he best efforts towards this end were, we are told, made 
by Mr. Mules and by Mr. Lucas. So long as rasai is not stamped out, the 
system of /apo will be hard to kill, Unless all District Officers and Sub- Divisional 
and ‘l'aluka Officers go honestly and perseveringly at it, the two-headed monster 
will not receive its death-blow.”’ 


28. -“ We doubted, in noticing the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s speech last 
week, whether Government can manage to, and would 

Res Page gg a ER a: to, reserve for KXuropeans and Eurasians a share 
Lanse - hereguns of its patronage, not on avowed principle and by 
init Watnsinne, open regulations, but by confidential circulars. 
Voice of India (16), 19th We notice that the Government of Bengal disdains 
Deo; Shri Venkateshvar to put on any mask and has issued certain rules 
Samachar (84),,18th Dee. for the recruitment of appointmentsin the Secre- 
tariat Clerical Service, which provide for the creation of a Special Cadre 
reserving 40 appointments, of salaries varying from Rs. 60 to Rs. 400, for 
Europeans and Eurasians. The educational standard required for these appoint- 
ments will be the F.A., the High School Pass, or the Cambridge Senior Loeal 
Examination—a standard lower than the B.A. degree, the possessors of 
which, if natives, can now-a-days be easily obtained for the emoluments 
attached to this special service. The justification for this remarkable de- 
parture from the policy usually followed by Government in enunciating the 
principles on which it organises the public service is not to be found in the 
rules.......... Special patronage fora class is in most cases justified either 
on the ground of encouraging an educatioaally backward, but, in other respects, 
important portion of the community or on the ground of the exigencies of the 
public service. Writing about competitive examinations, Sir John Strachey 
says: ‘Although this system has, on the whole, worked well with Kng- 
lishmen, it is open even with them to objections and drawbacks, and to 
think of applying it to the natives of India is nothing less than absurd. 
Not the least important part of the competitive examination of the young 
Englishman was passed for him by his forefathers, who, as we havea right to 
assume, have transmitted to him not only their physical courage, but the powers 
of independent judgment, the decision of character, the habits of thought, and 
generally those qualities that are necessary for the government of men and 
which have given us our empire.’......... For the present, we may grant all 
this : it is on such grounds that special concessions are made in favour of the 
aristocracy of India and of classes. who have not shown the knack of passing 
examinations. In connection with the special cadre of the Bengal Secre. 
tariat, however, it will be noticed that it is a clerical service, 2nd not one which 
requires ‘ those qualities that are necessary for the government of men.’ .e....... 
The action of the Bengal Government is specially open to objection for it has 
not only prescribed a lower educational standard, which may be necessary to give 
a start to the backward classes, but has created a special cadre reserving for it a 
certain number of appointments. For military purposes we may have a separate 
corps of volunteers or of Imperial Cadets ; but the formation of a clerical corps 
of Europeans and Eurasians is a distinctly original idea, which cannot be 
supported on the theory of educational backwardness, We are, therefore, 
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| " tiven to the alternative of asking if the exigencies of the public service 
have demanded such a measure in Bengal, and whether similar exigencies exist 


in other parts of India as well.” [The Shri Venkateshvar Samdchadr makes 


similar remarks. } 
a | Legislation. 
ie Be 3 99, “That a new gagging measure, euphemistically called the Official 
a ¢ Secrets Bill, should have evoked universal indignation 
Official Secrets Bill. 


and condemnation is overwhelming proof of the 
utterly fatuous character of the monstrosity to which 
the evil genius of the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India has given birth. When the Bill was first introduced 
at Simla three months ago, we characterised it as wholly opposed to all the 
best traditions of British justice and sense of fairplay and to the fundamental 
principles of British jurisprudence. While in all matters involving offences 
against the State the onus of proof is laid on the prosecution, it is here sought 
to be thrown on the person who may be summarily hauled up, rightly or 
wrongly, without any prémd facie inquiry, or even without a warrant, before 
the authorities intended to be constituted as the sole judges of the alleged 
crime.,......... The untold mischief of so diabolical a procedure need hardly 
be described, having special regard to the present most unsatisfactory conduct 
of the police and the district magistracy. In fact, perusing the sections 
to which the public and the press ‘have taken the strongest objection, we 
stand aghast at the perilous inwardness of this most un-English procedure. 
The provisions which specially describe the manner of arrest and all the 
subsequent proceedings are of so dangerous a character that one is amazed 
that they should have ever emanated from a department which purports 
to call itself British........... Strange to say such an abominable piece of 
legislation, worthy of the worst tyranny, is now sedulously sought to be imposed 
a. on a people the most docile, patient and long suffering on the face of the 
a civilised globe. More. The personage who stood sponsor to this un-English 
a measure had not a word of defence to urge in support of it. The Government 
itself, in its Statement of Objects and Reasons, has not been able to produce a 
tittle of evidence to justify the measure. All that Mr. Arundel was able to 
a state in reply to the powerful, well reasoned, and vigorous indictment 
of it by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale was that he would give his reasons 
eS  . ’ at the ‘proper time!’ Wasevera more unsatisfactory reply vouchsafed in 
ae open Council! ......... Why, commonsense should suggest that the ‘ proper 
time’ had long since gone by. It should have been disclosed at the 
time the ill-starred Bill was published. Nothing was done then............. 
And yet the present Viceroy has never missed a single opportunity to 
inform the public that he was one of those modern democratic statesmen 
who thought that for the good of a Government there was nothing more 
statesmanlike than to take the people into its confidence!’ 


30. ‘ The more one thinks of the Official Secrets Bill the more does one 
Ps ae nae get disgusted with the spirit of recklessness displayed 


Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 13th 
Dec., Eng. cols. 


5 by Government in introducing into the Council a 
16 D 7 . * 

. ae LP 4 cea legislative measure which can hardly be surpassed in 

f A ee nd point of objectionableness. by any measure ever similarly introduced. And 


- one feels an irresistible impulse to ask oneself the question, whether after so 
many years of peaceful rule over this country it could have been believed that 
Government were bringing forward a Bill that strikes at the root of all tne 
accepted principles of legislation, justice and constitutional Government.......... 
‘What would a foreigner think of it. all if he happened to see the Bill as 
-Gntroduced into the Council? ‘The first impression that he will carry will 
He that the Indian Service is from top to bottom made up of traitors and that 
>" __ the Indian people are consummate experts in pilfering official news, But is 
/ thatthe real state of na ? If the public servants are all traitors, and if 
= ~—s- the people habitually pilfer official news, we.should have expected official 
 . & “geeirete leaking out ates day or almost every hour—secrets relating both.to the 
| ~~ Military and. the Civil Departments.. The new Bill provides against secrets 
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of the Civil Department, but the Official  Seorets Act. aimed-against the leakage 
of the secrets of the Military Department and has been in operation since 1889. 
But how many cases have we hadin which the Act had to be enforced ? ......... 
The first and the foremost objection to the Bill, therefore, arises from the fact 
that the situation does not warrant the introduction of any new Official Secrets 
Bill, much less of a Bill of the present character. And in the absence of such a 
justification the Bill is a gratuitous and an unprovoked insult to the character 
of the Indian people, which must try the patience of a people even like those 
of India. Is the statute book such a meaningless thing that you may encumber 
it with useless fads? But insulting as the Bill is to the Indian people, is it 
in any way creditable to the Government themselves?’ What will foreigners 
think of a Government whose policy is all made up of secrets, against the revela- 
tion of which they have to take so extreme and even absurd precautions ?......... 
The adverse opinion of the Anglo-Indian Press on the Bill is very pronounced. 
The Englishman, of Calcutta, after assuring Mr. Arundel that he will not have 
a single non-official to agree with him in the view that the Bill is amendable, 

oes on to observe as follows :—‘ It is useless. The public will not have the 
Bill. It is based upon a grotesque misconception of the proper function of the 
Jaw and the real importance of the officials, and if it passes we defy the 
Government to enforce it.’ The Pioneer, though at loggerheads with Lord 
Curzon, is courteous to the Viceroy, and merely says :—‘ The public will wait 
with curiosity to see whether Lord Curzon’s return to Calcutta will be the signal 
for the withdrawal of the Bill, or whether his last months of office before he { 
retires from his well-earned respite are to be disfigured by a fierce and bitter it 
controversy over a Cause so unworthy of the reputation of the Government of i 
India. We may only remark that though the so-cailed ‘leakage of official ‘ 
secrets’ can more often be traced to the Anglo-Indian than the Native 
Press, yet the former, by the very reason of its affinity with Government, will be 
more immune from the effects of the Bill than Native editors. In these 
circumstances, it isa pleasure to have the co-operation of the Anglo-Indian 
Press in our protest against this monstrous Bill.” [The Samarth makes some- 
what similar comments. | 


31. “Itisa pity that the Honourable Mr. Arundel did not expect his 
Voice of India (16), 19th Bill to be minutely criticised at the stage of referring 
Nec — it to a Select Committee, and that he was not prepared 
to answer criticisms and explain the object of each 
amendment more fully than does the Statement of Objects and Reasons. We tf 
recret to find that even the redeeming features of his Bill—provisions which a 
would tend to soften the asperities of the measuse—are being violently attacked. { 
The Bill contemplates that whenever a person without permission enters a 
fortress, camp, ottice or a like place belonging to His Majesty, where such 
person is not entitled to be present, he may be arrested without warrant and may, 
instead of being made over to a Police Officer or taken toa Magistrate, be taken 
or sent to the commanding officer of the nearest military station or such 
other officer as the Government may, by general or special order, direct. This 
officer may discharge the arrested person, or without unnecessary delay send him 
to a Magistrate. We are surprised to see that this- new provision, which 
permits an arrested person being taken to an officer other than a Magistrate, has 
been fiercely attacked as if its object was needlessly to harass the offender, 
We should think, on the other hand, that, when considered with other amend- 
ments, it is a safeguard against police oppression; for the officer to whom the 
arrested offender is taken—the head of the office where the offender is arrested or 
an officer having jurisdiction over the place of arrest would presumably bea 
more honourable man than a Police Constable, and he must know whether in 
the time, place and circumstances in which the arrest was made the offender 
could have had any guilty intention and whether it is worth while prosecuti 
him. If he discharges the offender, the latter is saved all further trouble an 
molestation at the hands of the Police.. ....... Similarly, the amendment which 
requires the sanction of the Government for trial, and not, as under the present 
Act, for ‘instituting’® a prosecution, may benefit an accused person by 
minimising the period during which he would be under arrest. We are pained 
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oth every amendmént proposed—good, bad and indifferent—is being 
- a s ad with: ‘the one conviction that the whole Bill is intended to convert 
, 4 P it into a fine art.” 


ae Such a measure as the Official Secrets Bill is unheard of in any 
) | civilised country. Its provisions are so wide that it 
* ‘ict Vritta (104), would be well-nigh impossible to discriminate between 
: toe Donn ha ty mg ~ edb official secrets and mere matters of administrative 
routine. The Bill empowers the official class to march 
: off obnoxious editors to jail, and when it passes into 
law, even the most trivial matters pertaining to the civil administration would 
Taised to the dignity of official secrets, and the persons found guilty of disclos- 
them without lawful authority would be condemned to serve a term of 
imprisonment. We fail to see how private persons can transact their business 
goer offices if the mere entry in such offices without previous authority is 
to Ts decierea an Offence, Again, editors are often called upon in discharging 
their duty to criticise the vagaries of officials, but when the present Bill becomes 
law, it will be very dangerous for them to tread on such delicate ground with 
impunity, as it would then be within the power of the official whose acts are 
a subjected to adverse criticism to arraign and convict the offending editor on a 
— trumpery charge under the new Act. Lord Curzon’s regime is now drawing 
— to a close, and we pray that His Lordship will not leave behind him such an 
odious legacy. % [The Jagadddarsh and the Satya Shodhak also make adverse 
comments on the Bill. } 


83. “Probably no public question during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty has 
aroused more bitter discussion than the reform of the 


Indian Universities Bill. © Indian Universities along the lines suggested by Mr. 
en and West @), i Raleigh’s Commission, That the Universities should 


no longer be mere examining bodies, but that they 
should also make provision for teaching and efficiently supervise higher educa- 
tion may be said to have been decided upon by Lord Curzon’s Government 
before the Commission was appointed. The modus operandi was to be found 
out by the Commissioners. The gist of their recommendations was—secure 
quality, and not quantity ; smaller Senates ; fewer bui more efficient colleges ; less 
poor and, if necessary, fewerstudenta, A reform which affected so many interests 
was bound to. be eroely opposed. In an open letter to Local Governments, 
the Government of India explained its views, meeting the opposition half-way, 
and this had the effect of substantially reducing the temperature of the agitation. 
SSiviieewe i ME AS elear that every reasonable concession has been made to public 
opinion, and there is little doubt that the Bill will be passed practically as it 
3 The Viceroy bas appointed five Additional Members to his Council to 
f) the benefit, of their ‘ most skilled opinion’ on a measure which affects 
education all over India. Lord Curzon said in a speech at Nabha that 
had two objects in view in accepting the offer of an extension of office— 
| educational reform and drawing closer the relations between Native Chiefs 
the British Government, In addition to the reform of the constitution of 


the Universities, the Government has resolved to spend five lakhs of rupees 
More annually in aid of the new proposals, It may therefore be expected 
‘that before Lord Carzon. leaves India for Zood he will lay the foundation of 
> gomething and feos, useful than the reduction of Senates and the regulation of 
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Ba y a “Mr Pope, the Traffic Manager of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
eae | has set an example which may worthily be maak 
by the Traffic Managers of Railways throughout 
Thala. In deference to the wishes of the public, he 
, ged. &@ Railway - Conference, the delegates and 
Be viaithee to which were very courteously received and 
ra ai ae sub-committee was first a 
‘formulate defini te proposals in oeiles arte 
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enable the Conference to deal with the subject matter of its deliberations. 


satisfactorily. The following were among the recommendations definitely 
adopted by the sub-committee which have a chance of being approved by the 
Conference and of being carried out by the Railway authorities :—(1) Provision 
of well lit ard well ventilated third class waiting rooms which could be open 
to passengers at all times of the day and be used by night train passengers till 
the next morning; (2) keeping booking offices at railway stations open for at 
least one hour before the train time ; (8) ordering sufficient change in the shape 
of small coin to be always provided at all booking offices; (4) admission to the 
platform full fifteen minutes before the train time ; (5) reduction in the minimum 
number of passengers in reserved compartments ; (6) providing hanging berths in 
all compartments ; (7) absolute prohibition of the use of waggons for passenger 
traffic, &c., &c. We should like to hear of the favourable disposal of these 
recommendations, so that Government may be requested to bring the traffic 
arrangements on other railways in a line with them.” [The Rast Goftdr, in 
writing on the same subject, observes that the other railways might take a leaf 
from the book of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The Praja Sandhu also 
writes in a similar strain. ] 


Native States. 


85, Commenting on Lord Curzon’s speech at Alwar, the Sudhdrak writes :— 
The Viceroy, in installing the young Chief of Alwar 
rp a Lord Cur- on the gadi, drew a picture of the duties and responsi- 
peer a 2 aaah (49 ), 14th Dec, _ bilities of Native Chiefs generally, and remarked that 
they enjoyed certain valuable privileges under the 
British suzerainty, and that if with the opportunities open to them of promoting 
the welfare of their subjects, they neglected to do so and gave themselves up to 
frivolity and dissipation, none but themselves were to blame. Now, if Native 
Chiefs did really enjoy full independence within their limited sphere of action, 
they could justly be held responsible for the happiness of their subjects, As a 
matter of fact, however, the British Political Agents, who reside at their 
courts, often arrogate to themselves indefinite powers of interfering with the 
affairs of administration, and the Chiefs come to be looked upon as nonentities. 
If Lord Curzon really wistes that Native Chiefs should be something better 
than mere figure-heads in their own States, let him issue strict injunctions to all 
the Political Officers not to interfere with the management of affairs in Native 
States. We cannot unfortunately say that none of our Native Chiefs need be 
under any check or control. There are cases where the Political Agent has to 
exercise watchful supervision over the acts of Native rulers, but in the case of 
States ruled by intelligent and well-behaved Chiefs, it is clear that the Political 
Agent has no business to interfere with the internal management of affairs, 
and if Lord Curzon wishes to establish his claim to be recognised as a friend 
of the Feudatory Chiefs, the people have a right to demand that he should adopt 
some measures to prove it practical, and not merely assert it in words. 


86. Lord Curzon is evidently fond of Darbars. Not content with the 
| brilliant State pageant at Delhi, he held an imposing 

Eal (110), 18th Dee. Darbar on board the Argonaut in the Persian Gulf, 
the only drawback to the latter function being that His Excellency was 
unable to ride on an. elephant at the head of a State procession. 
Had the deck space on board the Argonaut altowed of this, His Lord- 
ship would doubtless have gratified his wish of riding on an elephant 
in State on the occasion of the Darbar in the Persian Gulf. Soon after 
the floating Darbar in the Gulf, Lord Curzon had occasion to hold another 
State function at Alwar, where he installed the young Chief on the masnad. 
It is the Viceroy’s prerogative to install young rulers on the gadi and also to 
remove them therefrom, Lord Curzon told us in his Alwar speech that it 
had been his privilege to install three rulers on the gadi up todate. How 
many; he has deposed is well within the knowledge of the students of current 
history. His Excellency is of opinion that the Viceroy himself should install 
all young rulers on the gads, though formerly the function was not discharged 
usually by his predecessors. One advantage of the Viceroy’s participation in 
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etions would, of ours®, be to instill into the mind of the young 
ir’ position of ca » de pendence, and they would know that they 
vir i ne "aling: por ers from the Viceroy at the time of their installation. 


ome explanation 3 is due to Lord Curzon of a phenomenon which 
RS rag) < " , x es akc has struck him as rather peculiar. ‘I sometimes 
ef tn haan a 3 Native: wonder,’ said His Excellency at Alwar, ‘ why those 
‘et Indic 19th. persons who seem to take pleasure in decrying the 
3S conduct of the Government of India towards the 
F Native States, and who endeavour to make bad blood 
betwee: A ea so little to say about the service that is frequently rendered 
ry Gi vernment to the States during a minority.’ This is perhaps not more 
srplexing. than many other sins of omission and commission which His 
xcellency may have observed in the writings of the Native Press which he seems 
ave read 80 diligently. But the explanation is not difficult. We are 
tiul. if any. conscious. endeavour is made anywhere to create bad blood 
between the Government of India and the Native States. The Western mind, 
“which has out-srown the old theory of the divine right of kings, cannot realise 
the peculiar reverence with which the Eastern mind surrounds the position of a 
inee,.......... If Lord Curzon can realise this, he may understand the 
jealousy with which many a person regards the slightest appearance of interfer- 
ence with thé dignity and venerableness of an ancient and national institution. 
“lf. people do not ¢2y as much as they perhaps ought to in acknowledgment of 
the services rendered by the Government of India to the Native States, it 
cannot be because no one _feels how important and useful those services are. 
We suppose that the service done to the Native States being only a part of the 
| ‘whole of England’s work in India, it is not selected for distinct and special 
— egyric. Any specific measure which results in conferring a noteworthy 
Paees on the inhabitants of a Native State would, we presume, be acknow- 
a ledged as thankfully as similar measures are in British India. It is taken for 
granted that the  ohasagaaee of India knows how the people under its care 
appreciate the good work it is doing; otherwise, a constant iteration of their 
Appreciation might be necessary. Repetition of well-known truths is apt to be 
stigmatised as cant: it must be reserved for appropriate occasions.”’ 


_ 88, _“ There was a very pointed reference in Lord Curzon’ banquet speech 
me | at Alwdr to ‘persons who seem to take pleasure in 
i as. a | se oe (28), 16th decrying the conduct of the ) tect of India 
: i | towards the Native States, and who endeavour to 
make bad blood between them.’ Knowing what Lord Curzon himself has done 
7 Native States and their Chiefs, we have always felt the injustice of the 
ee in uly harsh observations that have sometimes fallen from our contemporaries, 
ee ‘e have often felt that, in their zeal to champion the cause of Native Chiefs, 
ae a re, at times, thoughtlessly prone to confound certain necessary 
“disci aibary acts of the present Indian Government with the harsh and unjusti- 
ee ne ible treatment that some of its predecessors were disposed to give to the 
i ke Teil aaa But while we have always been sensible of the injustice 
- thus done to the Indian Government and its head, weare far from believing 
ee tha at such riticisms are made with the deliberate object of ‘ making bad blood 
|. between’ then and their Feudatories. Andeed, what is there to be gained 
-_ », from sue 2 ‘endeavours Be tak 
ene gg . ‘The Kéthiavddno Himdyoli publishes a copy of the repl y given by 
See ian ‘the Chief Secretary to Government to the memorial, 
| re sin the Wadbvén: - dated 21st November, submitted by Motiba, widowed 
Be -miother of the present Thakor of Wadhwan, to the 
hand isth De. effect that the memorial has been returned for submis- 
“sion through the Agent to the Governor, K4thiawar, 
ymarks :—As the reply is date i 30th ultimo, the old lady will have by this 
ements to ‘re. seomit the memorial through the Agent to the 
of Government and the Chief Secretary to 
s despite her distinct warning 
h toobtain redress within a month ? 
ni * r bee pay the amount. of the anany 


without delay and to take the management of the State into their own 
hands. It appears that Government have till now been misled by the reports 
of the various Political Agents about the state of affairs at Wadhwan, but 
it is high time for them to take steps for the better administration of the State. 
[In its issue of 13th November the paper writes that Bai Motiba forwarded 
her memorial to Government through the Agent to the Governor as desired 
by the Chief Secretary to Government, but that the Agent to the Governor 
returned it to the memorialist stating that he declined to forward it to Govern- 
ment, The paper adds that the memoriaiist has not only re-submitted the 
memorial to the Bombay Government together with the reply of the Agent 
to the Governor, but has also sent copies to the higher authorities and has 
received a favourable reply from Lord Curzon. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


40. The Baroda correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Under 
the auspices of the Sah Vicharani Sabha, Mr. Antaji 
Lecture by Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale delivered,on the L5thinstant, in the State 


Damodar Kale on the Pice . 
Sead Moveméal ah Darols. Library Hall at Baroda, a lecture on the Pice Fund 


Bombay Samachar (56), movement. The attendance atthe lecture was meagre, © 


18th Dec. only 30 to 40 persons being present, Mr. Kale spoke 

very enthusiastically about the possibilities of the 
movement, and remarked that if the fund were to become universally popular 
in the country, it would swell to such an enormous amount as to serve asa 
nucleus for a permanent Congress Fund, and also be useful in promoting the 
country’s industrial and commercial progress. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 24th December 1903, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates .and Political | ae 
§ Agents are requesied to 


_ ¢ 


send Secretary, Special Department, inforidtion as to-any local complaint 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as Stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what js 
believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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a Théna ... . «| Weekly... | a K4shinath Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwen 300 
Brihman); 59. : 
eee} Dhulia ... oof DO. coc «e| Keshav Vaman Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Breéhman) ; 30. 
.»| Ratndgiri sco) Oe ltee ...| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 400 
...| Belgaum... ie eee -++| Hari Bhikaji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 325 
40). 
«>| Bombay ...| Monthly ---| Anandrao Ramchandra. Dharadhar; Hindu 1,000 
| (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. 
sve} TAsgaon ... ...| Weekly ... .»»| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
Can + shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
@8 /Chandraként .. ...|Ohikodi.. ..) Do. ...  ... Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit-| 80 
Ais pawan Br4hman) ; 38, 
99 | Chandrodaya nee .»s| Chiplun ... a eee ...| Sadg#shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 250 
, Brahman); 37. 
100°} Chikitsak ... ce | Belgaum “ Oe we ...| Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 600 
41. ) 
101 | Chitragupta ooo =o | KaPAd =... snes) = DO. nee §=—s nee} Jagann&th Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
; Brahman) ; 38. 
102 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur we ER. Se ...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 150 
| seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 66. 
108 | Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol... ee ...| Mahadey Pandurang Kawathalkar; Hindu 180 
| { (Ueshasth Brdhman) ; 39. 
104 | Dharwar Vritta ... »--| Dharwar cool BMS aes ...| Rao Saheb Antdji Ramchandra Joglekar; 800 
sae! 4 Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 55, 
105 | Dnyin S4gar eee| Kolhapur — oo es ote a Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 250 
: f man); 88. 
106 | Hindu Punch _... ooo] BOAMM coe ove] = DO, ce ...| Shridhar Vaman SAthaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
“<iial | Brahman); 39. 
107 | Jagadddarsh cee .»| Ahmednagar ..! Do. oe | Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit-| ‘| 100 
ay ig pawan Brahman); 60. 
108 Jagadhitechchhu ... i ee an ae © soe ...| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,200 
aie wan Brahman) ; 73. 
ee a eeieiohhe  ... oe. TREMR vce ove] ©=6 D0. wees ct Ae Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth} 400 
rabhu); 3%. 
Ka4l = ee »s.| Poona ... - a: ae .»-| Shivr4m Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu| 5,400 
| vs an Bréhman); 36. 
Kalpatarn ... aa ..| Sholapur on Ee” os | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth $75 
: Brahman; 44. 
Karm anuk sad eee] POONAse. a. ee oe ...| Hari Nardyan Apte, B.A.; Hindu (Chitp&awan| 3,500 
é Brahman) ; 36. 
Keral Kokil mee ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 2,000 
Brdéhman) ; 48. | 
Kesari__... me P| .o»| Weekly wee ...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,000 
"ae a, (Chitpawan Brdhman); 46. 
| Kh&ndesh Chitragupta ..., Dbulia ... ...) Do. ... | Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
ee Brahman) ; 25. 
TKhadndesh Vaibhav ...| Do... oe) ae ...| Balwant Janérdan Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 500 
SEs ot Oe pawan Br4hman) ; 52. . 
: rn ...| Vengurla ii I ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 150 
; eee Se Brahman); 26. . 
|. Mahfrdshtra Vritta  .,.| Sdtdra ... me ai es Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 150 ; 
cee oe ...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (ChitpAwan|/500—900 
| Brahman) ; 48. 
..;| Bombay... sock: SAREE cc --| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Bart! 42 | pawan Bréhman) ; 42. 
Sd Ble Cees »».| Weekly ... cool Do. do. sot «(kee 
pe Ahmednagar...) Do... we.| Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 45... 100 
oe nee NGBIK 4. = nee} ~Do. - —,.) Yashvant ‘Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp&wan} 450 
LO ae Bréhman) ; 27. | | 
pink Vaibhav... . ..|.Nipéni... ...| Dov. ..| Vishnu Rémchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
ae st (Deshastha Bréhman); 49. : 
oa: anu tee oes Ahmednagar ees Do. eee veal WH ORD a a Kukde; Hindu {Deshasth ‘890 
See ee ae réhman); 30. | 
hi ’ eel Pandharpor «| Do... eee} Vithal eet amore ;. Hindu (Chitpdwan| 150. 
zt, ‘ | Bréhman) ; Yeas 
pre evel Do. eer eee Do, een coe Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar 3. Hindu (Deshas | 100 
. | ea 2 ; 
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Noe | . Name of Publication, | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ry 
MazritHi—continued. | : 
128 | Poona Vaibhav ... .».| Vadgaon ...| Weekly «+» ...| Ganesh -Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brahman) ; 37. : 
129 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... a eae ae Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 38. : 
130 | Prabodh Ratna ... v.| DATBL ove .»-| Monthly ...| Parling Prabhu Aya; Hindu (Jangam); 61 ... 7 
131 | Pratod baa we .«-| Islampur .»-| Weekly... ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
| (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
132 | Réghav Bhushan... 8 eee ‘ol oe oe ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 41... 80 
| 
133 | Satya Mitra a ...| Malegaon head. cee eed .--|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 175 
35. 
134 | Satya Sadan 08 ...| Alibag ... coc] =O. cee vee 000. 4e saa 
135 | Satyi Shodhak ... w-| Ratnagiri sce] Se ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 850 
| Brdéhman) ; 57. 
126 | Sh&hu Vijay... eae Oe ees it ee a .»-| Gopdl Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Breh- 500 
man); 29. 
137 | Sholdpur Samachar «o.| Sholapur «| Do ... -».| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);44 __... 375 
| | 
138 | Shrigonda Vritta... .+»| Shrigonda — a ...| Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 100 
| 42. 
139 Shri Shahu eee eee Satara eee a Do. eee "TV ieee Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshastha Brah- 100 
| man); 22. 
140 |Shubh Suchak ... a oe eee al on oe ...| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 
141 |Sumant... ie woo] RATA ove acci EO. ohus eee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (Deshas- 260 
| tha Brahman); 33. 
142 | Sudarshan... ss eoe| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ... .««, Nilkantha Shankar Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp#wan 400 
| Bréhman); 36. : 
143 | Sudhakar ... nas Pen eve ooe| «SMe 5 ie ..| Nar@#yan Ganesh Mandlik ; Hindu (Cnitpawan 4.00, 
Brahman) ; 43. 
144 | Udyamotkarsh ... .».| Bombay o oe) ee ...| Ganesh Na@réyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 30. 
145 | Vartddarsh ve wo Mdlvan ... ia Be = ...| Pundalik Appaji Nitkar; Hindu (Bhandari) ; 150 
24., | 
146 | Vidya Vilas oue ee} Kolhapur iol es es .... shankar Raghundith Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 600 
pawan Bra&hman) ; 48. : 
147 | Vidydrthi ... vee woof Nandurbar mae ee “ee ..., saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 25. 
148 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér -..| Bombay... --.-| Monthly... vee} (L) Vindvak Balkrishna Nadkarni iia 600 
(2) R4amkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
149 | Vrittaser ... i eet Wat wa a Weekly oe ..., uakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
150 | Vritta Sudha oce veel SAtATA cee a oe .»| Laxman Vaman Khatavkér; Himdu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
151 | Vydp4ri ... ove saat WE ess a. oe ue ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 400 
man) ; 37. 
SINDI. 
162 | Khairkh4h Sind ... .».| Karachi... ...| Weekly ... ».| Dharmsirg Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
153 | Muir-ul-Islam ... ia ee ee —! Oe eee| Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan;| _g.,, 
65. 
154 | Sind Sudhar eee =e ee oe te a ...| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
155 | Sookree _.. one wa a: “se a ...| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
Urpo. 
156 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ..4 Bombay ...| Monthly gai on - Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
| | unni) ; 32, 
157 | Akhbar Aftab Gazette ...| Do. ... ...| Weekly ... ...| Munshi Mirzali walad Munshi Inayatali; 500 
7 Muhammadan (Mogul); 42. 
158 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ... ..| Do. seo  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 49. 
159 Habibul Akhb4r eee eee Do. eee eee Do. oo eee | eerecs eee 
160 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar J Do. co ee} Daily «  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; 49. eee 
161 |Tejarati Gazette ...  .| Do. .« «| Monthly...  ... soeeee 
Mara'THI AND Ka'NARESE. | 
162 | Chandrika... soe = eee | BAgalkot vee] Weekly wo oe) Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
_ | .Brahman, Smarta) ; 30. 
163 . Siddheshvar eee eee Do, eee eee Do. see eee Parashram Shivaji Powar ; Hind (MarAtha) ; 126 
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Krishnarao Trimbakrao RaAjurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 35. 


a Parsehrém Govind Bodus; Hindu(Brahman);| 850 


— Kolhépur oo Weekly ... ».| Ne&rayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 


Bréhman). 


one ins e+.| BOmbay,.. -»-| Weekly... ...| Anton Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 we sil 700 


‘4n brackets after the name. 

56: The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
it of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (ST or d) is the last letter of a word, 
tt is left out, and the short a (A = % in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has. 
‘followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
ya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Urpv. 


| Tohfa-i- Deccan | Poona... Weekly 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed; Mu- 
hammadan (Shaik) ; 35. 


1, The Editor of No. 134 is Réoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); and the circulation of the 
paper is 200. 


2. The Editor of No. 159 is Hakim Muhammad Amin walad Abdur Rahman ; Muhammadan ; age 25; and the 
circulation of the paper is 500. 


8. The Editor of No. 161 is Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 
age 25; and the circulation of the paper is 500. 
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re ee : com 1844 -3 
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Politice and the Public Administration. 


1. By way of diversion from other important subjects, we propose to lay 
before our readers a brief account of a secret society 
eal en pene society founded in Italy by Joseph Mazzini, the Italian 
tia patriot. He originally belonged to another secret 
4l (110), 25th Dec. society, but finding that its methods of work were slow 
and being convinced that these were not calculated to 
secure the independence of Italy, he founded a new society called “ Young 
Italy ” and carefully framed its constitution so as to secure the goal he had set 
before himself, oiz., the emancipation of Italy. He desired that the members of 
his society should make the emancipation of their motherland their ruling aim in 
life, and that they should all fight earnestly and unitedly under the society’s flag 
for bringing about a political revolution in Italy. The members of the society 
were first to educate their compatriots to appreciate its aims with a view to 
induce them to rally round its standard. They were to make the Italians realise 
the necessity for rising in arms against the established Government if they 
wished to realise their goal of a united Italy. They were not to depend upon 
the help of others for attaining this goal and they were clearly to recognise 
that to achieve their object it was necessary to implant the desire for in- 
dependence in the mind of each individual Italian. If the entire population 
were to be actuated by such a desire, the realisation of the society’s goal was 
assured. It was above all necessary for the Italians to learn the tactics of 
guerilla warfare with a view to deliver their country from the fetters of foreign 
rule. The advantage of this kind of warfare lies in the fact that scattered 
fighting units can successfully meet a large disciplined force. Experience has 
shown that guerilla bands can hold their own before large armies, and that they 
ypentey form the nucleus of the standing army of the nation that is in embryo. i 
azzini kas laid down certain detailed instructions which guerilla bands are ) 
expected to follow. The paper next proceeds to describe the tactics whereby | 
guerilla bands can intercept the convoys and supplies of a large standing 
army opposed to them aud in other ways inflict damage upon it, and gives 
the form of oath which the members of “ Young Italy’? were required to | 
take before joining the society. It winds up with the observation that _ 
Mazzini’s patriotic efforts, though they did not bear immediate fruit, were : 
largely instrumental in inaugurating the era of prosperity which dawned upon 
Italy shortly afterwards. 


2. In the course of a contributed article the Kesarz writes :—In our last | 
| article we maintained that two important causes of the | 
Causes of the physical physical degeneration of the people of India are the Y 
seamen of the people of Want of proper scope for employment to the people in 
liner’ (104), 22nd Dec. the higher ranks of the public service and particularly 
of the army and the demartialisation of the people if 
consequent on their being deprived of the privilege of carrying arms. Let us Oh 
see to-day how far and in what manner it is possible to counteract the evils My 
resulting from the above causes. It is useless for the people to wait 
idly till such time as our rulers are pleased to modify their present policy 
under which we are excluded from all higher posts in the army and are 
not allowed to carry arms. No amount-of public agitation will, we think, 
induce Government to change their policy, We must, therefore, rely upon 
our own unaided efforts. We should try to develop those manly qualities 
in us which are found essential in a soldier, viz., courage, endurance, self- 
respect, indifference to life, etc. If we are not allowed to fight the country’s 
battles, we must content ourselves’ with gymnastic sports and tournaments. We 
should also take part in national celebrations like the Shivaji and the Ganpati 
- festivals and in movements like the Indian National Congress. I¢ is further in- 
cumbent upon us to develop among ourselves a taste for gymnastic sports and to 
combine physical education with ixitellectual education. Each important village 
should havea public gymnasium fully equipped with the necessary apparatus for 
all forms of physical exercise. Scholarships should be awarded in public schools 
for proticiency in athletics. The suggestion thrown out by an educated Bengali 
lady for the holding of Olympic games in connection with the Congress is: also 
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deserving of consideration: ‘But lest this may needlessly excite the suspicion of 
Government, we must be content with less ostentatious methods of attaining 

our object. Lef' tis teach self-respect to.our boys by implanting in their minds. 
from early lifé an aversion to public service on petty salaries and lct us encour- 
age them instead to go to other countries for purposes of trade or colonisation. 
Let us sfimulate their love of enterprise and independence by laying before 
them the examples ‘of such enterprising voyagers and travellers as Drake and. 
Hawkins, Livingston and Mungo Park. ‘They will, in trying to follow the 
examples of these men, have to endure hardships and privations, but they must. 
be taught to disregard these for the sake of their country. It is the duty of 
Native Chiefs to encourage manly sports by offering rewards to those who 
excel 1 in them. Those who are privileged to carry arms should endeavour to 
acquire proficiency in shooting and, if possible, join Volunteer Corps. 


8. The problem of the future condition of the Indian cultivator is 
Prospect of Lancashire exercising the brains of thoughtful men both here 
merchants taking up the and in England, and many remedies for improving his. 
cultivation of cotton-growing condition have hitherto been proposed, such as the in- 


age in set (181) 20th D troduction of a system of permanent settlement, reduc- 
apar ; ec. > 4 + e e 
Aranodaya (92), 20th Dec. tion of land assessments, inauguration of agricultural 


banks, etc. Under these circumstances, it is very 
surprising that an English journal should put forward the suggestion that the 
mill-owners of Lancashire, in order to make themselves independent of America. 
i in the matter of the cotton supply, should take the cotton-growing industry 
a in India into their own hands just as some European Companies have well- 
- nigh wrested the sugar industry in Java from the hands of the natives. 
Now, has any one thought what the condition of the Indian cultivator would 
be if the above suggestion were carried into effect? The appropriation by 
ae Europeans of the best lands in Southern India for the growth of tea and coffee 
oS has dy entailed numerous hardships upon the Indian rayat. If the cotton- 
Ss . growing lands were also te pass into the possession of Europeans, he would 
be reduced to a miserable plight, indeed! As the land in India is already 
found to be insufficient to support the native population, it would be the 
es height of selfishness on the part of the cotton kings of Lancashire to appropriate 
as the best cotton-growing lands in India for growing the staple of their in- 
crs dustry. [The Arwnodaya writes in a similar strain. | 


4, ‘*General Delarey must be acknowledged to have rendered an 
b ) important service both to the Boers and the British 
Success of General Dela-~ Government by undertaking his mission of conciliation 


rey's mission in India. to India. The return of so many hundreds of Boer 
me Bog. oo = 7 recalcitrants to South Africa, after the terrible decima- 


tion which occurred during the War, will be a relief to. 
the conquered community ; and the British Government themselves will not feel 
a little grateful to the General for having tried to take so many Boer irrecon- 
cileables out of their hands and trying to convert them into self-supporting 
St units of a country, which needs population to set it on its legs again. The fact 
that there were still so many Boer prisoners on the hands of the Government 
‘S was calculated to keep the embers of irritation and dissatisfaction still smoulder- 
in South Africa. It was altogether a happy idea which prompted General 
to come out to India and reconcile his recalcitrant fellow-countrymen 
to the new situation, and to persuade them to return to their native land and. 
strive for the furtherance of its prosperity under the zgis of British rule.” 


5 


’ . 


“ The Transvaal Legislative Council has decided to appoint a Commission 
to enquire into the whole question of Asiatic trading, 

"Grievances of Indians in Whatdoes this new move presage? Is it to be the- 
; ee ned (28), 24th Precursor of fresh statutory disabilities on the Indians 
Dee; 7 in obedience to the dictates of the white settlers, 
_who have raised so much storm against the granting 
itioual licenses to certain Indian ‘traders, or is the Commission 
stat a none to. the dominant race that Asiatic trading has not worn, as 
| “ine LAC: g he a in ie ‘South African Golonies as to make them 
thei 8 in consequence of a moderate: relaxation of the: 
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harsh and cruel laws and regulations, which have been put into force against 
the Asiaties in recent years? Above all, how is this new Commission to be 
composed ? Will it have a due proportion of Indians and other Asiatics on 
it, or is it to be mainly composed of the representatives of the white colonists, 
and is the Commission to be made a fresh instrument for perpetuating the un- 
English legislation that has been forged in the past? It may be that the 
Transvaal Gevernment, taken aback by the recent anti-Indian demonstrations, 
have thought it prudent to beat a retreat and have found a Commission to be 
the most convenient method of shelving any contemplated remedial legislation 
in the interest of the Indians.” 


6. “*Thibet is undoubtedly nearer India than Persiais. But the Thibetan 
expedition arranged by Lord Curzon is a no less 
Thibetan expedition. flagrant instance of the foreign policy of the Viceroy 
To ee ee: than his visit to the Persian Gulf. In the case 
él (110), 25th Dec.; Dha'r- ; 
war Vritta (104), 24th Dec. Of the latter the purpose was simply to make a 
demonstration of the prestige and naval glory of 
the British Government. But the purpose of the Thibetan expedition is dis- 
tinctly aggressive. It is a purpose of territorial aggrandisement in the name of 
the enforcement of commercial treaty rights. The expedition has been 
variously explained. But the official and non-official spokesmen on the subject 
unluckily fail to remember that in the multitude of explanations lies the proof 
of dishonesty. And how various have been these explanations! One set of 
apologists have invented the excuse of the breach of treaty rights on the part 
of the Thibetan Government, though it is not clear how these rights were 
allowed to lie dormant so long and how they should have suddenly risen to the 
fore-front of their own accord. The other and the more correct explanation is 
that Russia has succeeded in making advances of friendship to the Lama, but 
that the Russian being not so near as the Indian frontier, what seems to be lost 
in time may yet be gained by the advantage ofa shorter distance, There 
is practically to be a race between the Russian and the British Governments 
to reach Lhasa; and though Russia has had a start, yet a British Mission, if 
accompanied by a strong military escort, may force its way to the Thibetan 
capital long before a Russian Mission could reach the Thibetan border. It is, 
therefore, clearly a political move more in the interest of Imperialism than in 
that of any commercial benefit to India. But it is very amusing to see the hun- 
dred and one pretexts by which an advance on Thibet is being sought to be 
justified so that everything else should be forgotten in the enthusiasm of the 
moment. But we can clearly see that the position and resources of India are 
being utilised for the ends of territorial aggrandisement and for the benefit of 
Great Britain.” {The K4/ makes adverse comments on the Thibetan expedition 
and ironically remarks that the Thibetans seem to be very anxious to become 
the slaves of Great Britain as they are reported to be willingly supplying provi- 
sions and animals for transport to the British troops. The Dhdrwdr Vritia ob- 
serves that the British expedition into Thibet will in no way benefit India, but 
only throw an unnecessary burden on the Indian exchequer. | 


7. Besides the ostensible reasons for the advance of a British expedition- 
ary force into Thibet, such as securing an excellent 
Chikttsak (100), 16th Dec. sanitarium and providing new means for the support 
of the growing population of India, there is the 
political plea, viz., the apprehension that Russia, which has had an eye on 
Thibet for a long time past, would sooner or later take possession of the whole 
country. It is perhaps for the purpose of forestalling Russia in this respect 
that Colonel Younghusband bas been sent to Thibet with a well-equipped force. 
If the Lama offers no resistance, the object of the expedition will be attained 
without firing a single shot. But if he obstinately refuses to agree to the 
conditions proposed by the British Government, the latter will not fail to plant 
their flag on the fortress of Lhasa by force. Lord Curzon is at the same time 
engaged in winning over the tribes on the Persian Gulf to his side by the use of 
honeyed words and a pompous display of British arms. It appears from this 
that Lord Curzon’s tenure of office was extended simply for the. pur of 
enabling him to carry out the above policy. Lord Curzon is equally adept in 
‘deceiving foreigners by pretended servility and in plundering the Indian Chiefs, 
con 1844—4 
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‘8. Lord Curzon has set oy seal of secrecy upon the doings and movements 
Og ie ‘ ; of the Thibet. expedition, and all the information on 
ETAT ramet Dee the subject that. is allowed to be made public is 

supplied from time to time by means of press communiques issued at Calcutta. It 

is said that the reason for observing such secrecy is that the spies of the Thibetan 

Government have arrived in Calcutta, and that it is undesirable that they should 

obtain information about the movements of the British expedition. But how 

can these spies send information obtained in Calcutta about the move- 
ments of the expedition to Lhasa before the arrival of the British expedition 
there? We think Lord Curzon’s object in witholding all information on the 
subject from the public is to prevent harsh and adverse criticism in the public 
press in England on his Thibetan policy. The expedition has already crossed 
the Himdlayas and arrived in Thibetan territory. As it is fully equipped with 
ammunition and supplies which will last it for eight or nine months, we 
are afraid it will settle in Thibet permanently. The possibility of the esta- 
blishment of British ascendancy in Thibet has already set some Russian 
ee papers thinking about Russia’s reply to this diplomatic move on the part 

ot of Great Britain. The Noro Vremya suggests that Russia will do well to 
re | threaten the vulnerable points on the Indian frontier, because such a move on 


ng Pere will, it thinks, induce Great Britain to withdraw her garrison from 
hibet. 


9. ‘The Persian Gulf tour of Lord Curzon, which has been in the world’s 
B al cians adie mouth and thought for days and has furnished a theme 
“? oF ec (11), "39th Dee.: .0F innumerable newspaper comments, bas at last 
Be Kalpataru(111), 20th Dec. Come toanend. And are we any the better for all 
Es the expense and trouble which it has entailed? We 
are told that Lord Curzon’s firm but by no means menacing speeches to the 
ee tribesmen and their leaders have brought home to their minds in the clearest 
is. manner possible that though Great Britain might not show her hand much too 
Sri. prominently in the Persian Gulf, she continues to be the predominant power in 
iN those regions and means to resist to the best of her power anything savouring 
‘of the nature of foreign aggression in that quarter. But beyond the merest 
ke assertion—and that made by Great Britain’s representatives themselves—what 
as other proofs have we in support of this fact? Have the men to whom Lord 
Be Curzon has lately been speaking shown any signs of acquiescing in the claims 
‘put forward by His Excellency P Has Persia or Turkey, both of whom have 
pretensions in that quarter, shown any indications of acknowledging Great 
a Britain’s supremacy in the Persian Guif? These are rather inconvenient 
es : questions, but they are sure to suggest themselves to every sensible mind.” 
a: - |The Kalpataru writes in a somewhat similar strain]. 


10. Mr. Malabari writes in the Voice of India :—In another columr 
will be found a letter fram Sir Edward Buck on 


1 att eh haa Pancha- the proposed revival of village Panchayats, wherever 
. | Voice of India (16), 26th this is practicable, in India. It is the most note- 
_— Dec. worthy contribution yet received on the subject, 


eG. coming from the veteran Civilian whom Lord Dufferin 
.. ? complimented as the only man of genius be had met with in the Service. 
Seg Sir Edward puts the case more lucidly than the Government of lndia, tracing 
the history of the question to its source and indicating how far it is still open 
‘yes ‘to Government to act and how far the door to effective action may be 
fee ‘taken as closed........._The cordial thanks of the country are due to Sir Edward 
ie Buck for his clear and candid exposition of the subject. He has shown how 
/ much of the wrong done to our peasantry is due to the blundering of the earlier 
| ‘British administrators of India. So far we must hold the Government respon- 
ee ‘sible for the deterioration of corporate life in our villages. And since Govern- 
"~~. *ment have the courage of acknowledging this, why will they not show similar 
ea ‘eee trying to undo the wrong? This question of reviving the village 

— . £Gnchayate seems bound up with tbe whele problem of Indian Rural 
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_ ~ ‘Eeonomy. The question will have become finally closed before another gene- 
_. ¥ation has succeeded our own. The disintegration of rural independence will 

ave become almost complete. As it is, ‘we hear, on all hands, of villages 
jetted, the population drifting aimlessly towards towns and cities, to be 
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absorbed by’ the Molochs of industrialism, mendicancy and vagabondage. 
The result of this, in a purely agricultural country, is something fearful to con- 
template,” 


11. The Gujardti writes a very eulogistic review of the work done by the 
The Indian National Con- Congress during the last 18 years and observes :—The 
se. Congress has succeeded in securing valuable political 
Gujar@ti (19), 20th Dec., rights for natives and in preparing the ground for 
Bombay Samachar (56), 24th se] f-government in the country. The Congress barge 
_ is slowly but steadily making headway, though 
steering amidst numerous rocks and shoals, From the days of Lord Dufferin 
persistent attempts have been made by the official class to set back the clock of 
political progress in the country. The Universities Bill is the latest and not 
the least significant illustration of this tendency. But it is gratifying to 
contemplate that the Congress has outlived such official hostility and a number 
of other discouraging circumstances. In this constant conflict of rights and 
interests between the Government and the public, victory must in the long run 
assuredly rest with the latter. If Indians will but put their shoulders to the 
wheel and exert themselves to the best of their ability in promoting the cause 
of the Congress they will ere long reach the goal they have set before them- 
selves, [The Bombay Samdchdr takes a similar review of the work of the 
Congress and states that the existence of the movement is justified by its varied 
achievements, among the latest of which the paper enumerates the appointment 
of the Irrigation and the Police Commissions, encouragement by Government of 
indigenous industries, reduction of the salt tax, enhancement of the minimum 
limit of taxable income and abandonment by the Government in England of the 
proposal to throw upon India the charges of a portion of the cost of the South 
African garrison. The paper welcomes the co-operation of Government and of 
Native Chiefs in the Industrial Exhibition held under the auspices of the Con- 
gress and observes that the enthusiasm with which the Congress leaders have 
laboured to make the Exhibition a success effectively disposes of the two princi- 
pal charges commonly brought against the Congress, vsz., that it goes to work on 
unpractical lines and that its aim is to promote class interests instead of striving 
for the welfare of the masses, The paper winds up with a warm tribute of 
praise to Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, Sir William Wedderburn and Mr. A. O. 
‘Hume for their earnest and disinterested efforts on behalf of the Congress,] 
{Elsewhere the paper publishes a contributed article in which the writer dwells 
on the benefits which the Congress has conferred upon the people of India, 
deplores the aloofness of the Parsis from the movement, aad exhorts the members 
of the Zoroastrian community to extend to it their cordial support and 
sympathy. | 


12. “ This year’s Congress bids fair to be a magnificent success, The way 
Duhsehad emead 00) in which the Reception Committee have done their 
te agai * work shows that they have taken in the situation 
properly.......... The first resolution proposed to be 
placed before the Congress is about its constitution and aims at limiting the 
number of delegates and provides for the appointment of two paid Assistant 
Secretaries. ‘This may be taken to mean a movement for the revival of the 
Standing Congress Committee. Besides this there are 10 other resolutions, all 
of which affect the general population of India, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Parsi or Christian. We wish all our fellow-countrymen eschewed their minor 
differences and showed a united front as regards questions which affect all 
alike.” | 


* 13. ‘“ Wewish Lord Lamington a happy and progressive administration and 
trust that the Presidency may enter upon an era of 

Lord Lamington,Governor ynbroken peace and happiness during his regime, 
OF Po ey a en (90). 20th iS Excellency no doubt enters upon his high office 
Dea Mae, ik (20), 0th under happy auspices, Famine no longer adds to the 
anxieties of the Government, and the people of the 

‘Presidency are gradually emerging out of the slough of despond and are look- 
ing forward hopefully to the future, Aud we might be permitted to hope with 
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His Excellency that the ravages of plague will be still further reduced. Lord 
TAtsiigtdti's fale in Queensland is odouncel to have been on the wholea 
successful one.......... The address of the Bombay Municipal Corporation to. 
which His Excellency made a brief response did not fail to elicit from His 
Exéellency an encouraging reply, which denotes that His Lordship is anxious 
to consider and decide everything for himself on its merits........... The 
assurance that His Lordship is anxious ‘to work in sympathy with all those 
who take up duties on behalf of theirfallowmen’ is welcome, and we sincerely 
share with His Excellency the prayer with which he concluded his reply that 
& full measure of prosperity may be in store for all who dwell within the 
Presidency, and that the noble city of Bombay may ever take its rank amongst 
the foremost cities of the world.” 


14. ‘We desire to accord on behalf of the ire of ‘Gujarat a very 
, hearty welcome to Lord Lamington, the new 
hems tee on ih ae Govevene of our Presidency, who assumed eharge of 
a eo et his exalted office on Saturday before last. In pur- 
suance of a time-honoured custom, His Excellency was presented with an address 
of welcome by the Municipal Corporation of the city of Bombay immedia- 
tely after he set his foot on Indian soil.......... In the course of his reply. 
the new Governor promised to follow in the footsteps of Lord Northcote. It. 
will be remembered that a little before Lord Northcote left the shores of India, 
His Lordship declared that he was sorry he was not able to take the public into 
his confidence to the extent he desired. This confession, though eandid, was 
quite useless for all practical purposes, inasmuch as the mistake was found out 
too late. "We hope, however, the new Governor will not repzat this mistake, but. 
fry to take the people into his confidence as far as possible from the beginning 
of his career. Itis satisfactory to note that His Excollency comes in our 
ees midst with fairly good credentials, inasmuch as his stewardship of Queensland 
he a in Australiais declared to have been successfal....... Weonly hope that His. 
Bo Excellency Lord Lamington will be able to hold the balance even between the 
eg several races in this Presidency and solve in a statesmanlike manner the several 
a important questions coming up before him from time to time with the help and 
es co-operation of non-official leaders.” 
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15. -In reply to the address presented by the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
ot Teel eal a poration to Lord Lamington on his arrival at Bombay, 
Pree «Tom 5 serbed pen Ped His Lordship gave an assurance that he would follow 
a Bombay Municipal Corpora- in the footsteps of Lord Northcote. In his private: 
fa tion. life Lord Northcote was a perfect. gentleman full of 
ce Kalpataru (111) and Moda generous sympathies and in many respectsfar superior 
be Prette. (139), S0th Deo. to the present sweet-tongued Viceroy, But we are 
eS sorry to say that he was sadly wanting in many qualities that constitute an 
ee ideal ruler. By allowing himself to be blindly guided by his official subordi- 
‘nates he lost sight of the object of the salutary system under which independent 
Governors are sent out to India. We hope that Lord Lamington will not forget 
this important fact or indulge in useless panegyrics on his predecessors. 


a 16. Lord Lamington’s first made his public appearance at the prize distri- 
_ bution ceremony of the Scottish Orphanage, Bombay. 
S _ Lord anrington pon pete His Excellency made 7 i oceasion a pithy speech 
a. education in the Presidency. in which he gave soun vice to the young pupils 
mam amg ies ain and particularly laid stress upon the manifold a 
ages of education, Lady Lamington also expressed 

a desire for the further spread of education in the Presideney while speaking at 
@ similar gathering at the Town Hall last Friday. We are sincerely thankful 
to their Excellencies for their solicitude for educational progress, but may 
__-“we'be permitted to hope that the new Governor will do something practical 
‘and substantial during his regime with a view to promote such progress? At 
_. ‘present, the proportion of the literate population in the Presidency does not 
— ‘exoeed ol cent. What hope can there be for the rise and prosperity of 
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sople ‘the bulk of whom are steeped: in ignorance? We hope Lord 
mington will try during his regime to secure from the Government of India 
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special additional grants for improving the state of education in the Presidency. 
We particularly desire to urge upon His Excellency the necessity of increasing 
the present paltry salaries of teachers in village primary schools, 


17. ‘Itis not our practice to imitate our contemporaries in gushing compli- 
ments and conventional congratulations. It seems 
ao new Sheriff of Bom- that the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola has been 
"eaten t. Hind (24), 20th the latest theme of such compliments and congratu- 
Dec., Eng. cols. lations by reason of his appointment as Sheriff 
of Bombay! We wonder what may be the duties of 
the Sheriff in these days when the Government is sedulously piling the 
faggots for a funeral pile of our High Court. Is he nominated to assist the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to reduce British justice to the level of ‘Gaikwadi’ justice 
or ‘ Moglai’ justice, as the oriental phrase goes? If not, what may be his other 
duties, which will either bring honour to Mr, [brahim or to the city he is supposed 
to represent? Oris he after all the lucky or unlucky recipient of an empty 
honour and an empty pocket, and if that be the case where may we ask is the 
raison d’etre of those gushing congratulations and hyperbolic compliments in 
which our contemporaries haveindulged? We havea regard and esteem for our 
friend for his civic activity and we shall never be backward to give him due 
credit for it. But we think the shrievalty of Bombay to be an effete dignity 
which means nothing and which, in our opinion, is simply another way 
of demoralising good citizens. The less we hear in these days of ‘honour’ of 
this nebulous and worthless character, the better. We wonder why Mr. Ibrahim 
should have accepted it. A stronger man tlian he ought to have respectfully 
declined it with thanks.”’ 


18, The Paisa Akhbar of Lahore states that every native residing in the 
Meerut Cantonment has to close his umbrella while 


Salaaming Europeansatthe passing by a European and to salute the latter on pain 
ee Cantonment. _ of being assaulted. If he rides on horseback, he has to 
ain (14), 20th Deec.; : - Maes 
Prakésh and Gadgadét (74), dismount and pay a similar mark of respect to the 
20th Dec. whites. If the above report be true, we must say 
that the conduct of the whites is worse than that 
of the most despotic Muhammadan ruler, who swayed the destinies of India. 
Besides, the Muhammadan rulers of India oppressed only the Hindu population, 
but our present rulers oppress all subjects equally. No doubt the Indians 
are a conquered people, but it does not behove the whites to treat them with 
scant courtesy on that account. If the whites persist in treating natives as if 
they were no better than beasts, they will do harm to their own interests in 
the long run. Besides, the Bible regards all men as equals, being the creatures 
of the same Father in Heaven, and the whites can therefore be charged with 
violating a religious commandment ‘in ill-treating natives. Even from the 
sordid standpoint of material interest, the whites should mete out better treat- 
ment to natives for their present behaviour is apt to evoke discontent among 
the ruled and to make the task of governing them a very difficult one. [The 
Gadgaddt also comments on the subject in a sarcastic strain. | 


19. A correspondent of the Uahdrdashtr. Vritta says:—The rayats in the 
inten it eaten’ Javli Taluka are at present in a miserable plight. 
the Javli Taluka (Satéra) Hough there was a copious rainfall this year, the 
and a request to the Oolleee Crops were destroyed by a blight and _ con- 
tor of Sétéra in the matter. sequently the crop. outturn was only eight annas 
a Yritta (118), in the rupee on an average. The Collector should, 
— therefore, at once issue orders to the Mamlatdar of 
Jdvli to the effect that the arrears of the takdvi advances made to the rayats in 
the famine years should not be recovered from them by the attachment and sale 
of their cattle, but time should be granted to them for paying these arrears an 
also the current year’s. land revenue. [f this is not done, the rayats would 
have to part with their cattle and other household belongings to meet the 
revenue demand. Ifthe Collector does not take the above request into consi- 
deration, he will at least be pleased to, place the matter before Governmeat. 
GON 1844-5 | 
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20. The crops in the Belgaum District have been considerably damaged 
Be tik by locusts, In view of this it would be well if Gov- 
: — a 4 to Bele by ernment could be induced to grant remissions of & 
District. ee “portion of the land revenue. But how is their atten- 

Ohikitsak (100), 28rd Dec, tion to be drawn to the true state of things? It is 
| primarily for the rayats to ask for remission of 
assessment by submitting petitions t» Government. But as the belief that 
Government would not listen to their prayer has taken a firm hold of their 
minds, they do nothing but resign themselves to their fate, There are many 
eminent scientific men in the service of Government, who, if only they were 
encouraged by Government by the offer of a reward, would easily discover 
some remedy for the destruction of locusts, Is it not, therefore, surprising that 
Government should take no steps in the matter ? 


a. 21. The Kapadvanj correspondent of the Satyavakta writes :—The public 
a. here are dissatisfied with the recent income tax assess- 

Complaints about the in- ments. Petty tradesmen whose annual income ranges 
a tax assessments 8 from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 have been assessed to pay 

apadvanj (Kaira). ; : | 

Satyavakta (29), 19th Dec, @ tax of Rs. 20. Appeals against the assessments 
| are heard at Nadiad, and much inconvenience is there- 
by caused to the assessees. It remains to be seen to what extent the higher 
authorities are prepared to reduce the assessments m appeal. [The paper in 
aa its editorial columns makes general complaints about over-assessments and 
Pe about the absence of a uniform procedure in levying the tncome tax. It also 
ee. makes adverse comments on the alleged unsatisfactory manner in which appeals 
against income tax assessments are frequently disposed of. ] 


22. ‘The somewhat sensational case in which the Secretary of State for 
ee | Ciciiiinaiaiiaii tia aii India in Council was sued for damages in consequence 
eS as oe ie. Gee of defamatory statements alleged to be contained 
Poe brought by Mr. J. M. Cursetji in an order of the Bombay Government, dismissing 
against the Secretary ef State the plaintiff from service, has come to a close, at least 


‘a4 : i intl ee so far as the Bombay Courts are concerned. Like 
eee on, oa other cases of the kind it bas disclosed a curious state 


Bee of the law. The Courts have interpreted a Victorian 

By statute to mean that if a suit could be brought against the defunct East India 
Company it can now be brought against the Secretary of State for India 

‘in Council. It is bad enough that an ordinary subject of His Majesty should 
be expected to be able to fathom the abysmal depths of modern legal lore: 
it is worse that he should acquaint himself with ancient history. If, instead of 
referring us to the Company’s days, the law would tell us that the Government 
of India may be treated as an ordinary corporation, the prerogatives of the 
‘Crewn being withdrawn where they are not specially recognised bv statute, 
persons aggrieved by the acts of Government would have an easier task before 
them. That the Crown can do no wrong is a maxim which, it is said, cannot 
be enforced in its logical fulness in India. But there does not seem to be any 

eae agreement among J.udges as to whether the Crown can do an intentional or a 

ee - malicious wrong and whether the immunity of the Crown is greater than that 
oe of an ordinary corporation for the action of its servants.” 


28. “The Government ought to be more careful in making judicial 
Bs. Ly appointments. It serves no good purpose to appoint 
ee pine, vassal Department in - ae ggg gassed to be Assistarit and 
ee “ay oint Judges, for such appointments are extremel 
By | ee Aetthsnental to the .public interest and to the sha! 
nistration of justice, Sind has been very unfortunate in having such in- 
experienced and ignorant Civilians as Judges from time te time. It seems as if 
Government do not care whether the interests of litigants suffer or not at the 
~ hands of such Judges........... The Judicial Department is not like the Revenue 
Department, where young Civilians can be trained without any risk or detri- 
ment toanybody’s interest, but, even in the Revenue Department, before 


~ 


@ pew Civilian is placed in charge of any Division, he has to receive 
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training for some time under a Collector and te pass examinations to be 
qualified for a higher post. Sueh a puwity’ in the case of a Civilian, 
who isto be entrusted with theduty of’ administering justice, is greater. This 
shows that the Gevernment is not so mindful of the Judicial Department as of a) 
the Revenue Department.......... The selection of some of the Joint Judges | 
for the Karachi District Court has not at all been happy. Government have 
been pitchforking young Civilians, who have had no previous opportunities of 
studying law nor any judicial training whatever.......... It is the bounden 
duty of the head of the Province and the Judicial Commissioner in Sind to see 
that raw and inexperienced youths are not sent to act as Joint and District 
Judges....... The Judicial Commissioner can, under these circumstances, suggest 
to Government the advisability of appointing legal practitioners of experience 
and ability and experienced First Class Subordinate Judges to be Assistant and 
Joint Judges if Government really wish that the administration of justice should 
not be reduced to a mere mockery.” 


24. “We think it best in dealing with the Al-Hag’s formidably long 
diatribe against the Hindu and the Amil to dis- 
Alleged Hindu monopoly of pense with a preface of assertion and generalization, 
“a ublic Service in Sind. hut to plunge into the serious work of meeting 
yderabad Journal (4), . ~ , “eh aps, 
23rd Dec. its statements and arguments in a fair and rational 
way. The Al-Haq says that the educational back ward- fy 
ness of the Muhammadans is due partly to the unsuitability of the system to 
Mulhammadan ideas and requirements and partly to the wicked machinations 
of the dominant clique of Hindu employés......... Never was a more reckless 
statement made. The great Madressah at Karachi has been in existence these 
20 years. It has been very liberally patronised by the Government which has not 
only given money grants to it, but employed all its moral and other influence to 
attract pupils toit...... And yet what is the net result of all the expenditure of 
energy and of money? How many Matriculates has the Madressah turned 
OE Feasts . The plain truth is that the average Muhammadan of to-day 
is almost hopelessly tmdolent and lethargic. For the wretched condition of 
the Sind Agriculturist, the Al-Hag blames the Hindu Judges, who are 
said to show partiality to the money-lenders through racial sympathy. 
This is another statement which we feel compelled to characterize as con- 
temptible. With what a light heart do our Muhammadan brethren cast 
she most damaging reflections on the character of whole classes of officers. 
In Sind, so we are told, the Hindu Judges have sided with their 
co-religionists against the hated Moslem, but pray who is responsible for 
the embarrassment of the Decean agriculturists? ‘They are Hindus, their 
Sawkars are Hindus, and the Judges too are Hindus. Yetis not their con- 
dition even worse than that of the Sind agriculturists ?......... It is held that 
Muhammadans even when having inferior academic qualifications possess other 
elements of fitness, which are calculated to enable them to carry on the duties 
of office as successfully as the Hindus. Henceif there are not many more 
Muhammadans in service than is the case, the cause is to be found in the cun- 
ning jealousy and unscrupulous methods of the Hindu or Amil cliques and not 
in any lack of capable men. Does not the Al-Haq know that even in the 
times of the Mirs, the administration was practically carried on by the much 
abused Amil? That isa most eloquent fact, eloquent of Hindu capacity and 
Moslem incapacity. We are speaking here only of the Sind Muhammadans.”’ 


25. Some time ago we commented upon the prevalence of corruption in 

ae _ Sind and complimented Mr. Cumine, the Commis-. 

g hg ag r the Pablic sioner, upon having made up his mind to deal a 

*Pheniz (11), 28rd’Dec. death blow, if possible, to this long-standing evil 
Wi in. the Province. If we mistake not, we pointed out. 

é distinctly then that the putting down of this evil depended more or less upon 

the heads of the various Departments, If they are painstaking and sincere in 

their desire to stop all corruption, the malpractices of their subordinates can 
be effectually checked in no time............ Our information was when we. Se 
wrote last on this subject that enquiries were being made against some eat. 
officials other than those already dealt with, and we hope that the criticism: ss 
and comments made upon the action taken by him in the matter have not 


discouraged Mr. Cumine in the least. We know of several officials who have: 
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nae oy Thus it at appear Recs some of our contenporasion wy mis- 
construed Mr. Cumine’s action and were certainly wrong im charging him with. 
showing partiality to Muhammadans.” 


26. “A doleful complaint reaches us from a respectable Jagirdar who has: 
sion placed his estate No. 628 under the protection of the 
4 complaint about the Manaver, Sind Encumbered Kstates, and we invite the 
oe ia yao of oe 4 encum- attention of the Commissioner in Sind and Mr. Rieu 
. "Had faa (48) 24h 1 Dec, to it. Here is what the woe-begone Jagirdar says :— 
eS (1) My estate has been under the management of the 
ee Department these two years, but I find no sign of improvement. On the con- 
eo trary, I notice that cultivation has been neglected....... (2) On the 5th April 
last I submitted to the Deputy Manager papers relating to the time-honoured 
custom of recovering frum the cultivators the Jagir dues....... Has any atten- 
tion been paid to the matter? Did anybody care to see if the above dues were 
recovered from the cultivators before they were allowed to remove the produce P 
Were hab sadly asked to render any. account? No. It seemed nobody’s business to 
bother himself about it. The whole produce is allowed to be enjoyed by the 
a. guitivators. (3) These two years the Department has given not a pie to the 
“ae estate-owner towards his maintenance. Whence shall he support himself and his 
ae family ? What benefit has he derived by handing over his estate to the Mana- 
ger? None whatever. On the contrary, the estate is going to ruin......... 
Under these circumstances, he is driven to bring to the notice of the Commis- 
sioner in Sind and of the Manager the actual state of things through the press, 
and to request that the Jagir dues be recovered from the cultivators at an early 
date and given to him as a maintenance allowance as he is quite hard up.”’ 


27. “We do not iapprove of the policy of the authorities concerned in 
<a i Zamindars, wnscrupulous and ignorant of 
aig ockiien | “. rid law, to be invested with Magiscerial powers or in other 
in Sin ‘ 
"tp xaele za (11), 8rd Dec. words to be appointed Honorary Magistrates. In the 
eyes of the local officials the Zamindar is generally 
looked upon as a man of oppressive instincts, and there have been not a few 
stances in which Zamindars have been dealt with by the authorities as the 
greatest. criminals. Yet itis surprising that the Zamindars should be deemed fit 
to be invested with Magisterial powers. In large towns and cities oppression and 
tyranny are detected at once and can never be tolerated, but in the mofussil acts 
of oppression and tyranny are not soon brought to light. It is therefore highly. 
en otto that a Zamindar in the mofussil, who is so powerful otherwise, should, 
ition to his extraordinary powers, be invested with Magisterial functions. 
Corruption is not the only thing which the authorities should do their level best 
to put an, but highhandedness, oppression, undue favouritism and eccentricities 
on the part of Government officials should also be put a stop to at onee.......... 
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me. _ ‘We hope the authorities concerned will lose no time in looking into the 
re work. of Honorary Magistrates more minutely and withdrawing their powers. 
— at. once if there be.even a shadow of suspicion as to their bond fides and the. 
a way they. their duties. So far as we know there are Honorary: 


rates in the Hyderabad District, and as Mr. Brendon, the Collector 
iyderabad, is reported to be attentive to public complaints we hope he 
pee that the powers conferred are not abused, and that undeserving 
ates are not allowed to continue, in the enjoyment of their powers....... 
chi we have already got an abundance of Magistrates, and the -apeannity 
ping doce aes at all exist.” 


trate “og ter Sevag while his whe Be is not invested with ' Magisterial 
“Des tt ti‘ é*OMrS, «= It is little short of surprising that an import-. 
pes wee : : é ek i, § | : et; it ant town like Kotri should be without a Magistrate, 
OS ee even for a single day. 
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Legislation, 


29. Under the heading “ An ineffectual Viceregal Apologia” the Kaiser-i- 
. Hind writes :—‘ Covered as the Official Secrets Bill 
Official Secrets Bill. has already been with the eurses and execrations of all 
Katser-i-Hind (24), 20th India. E d Nati 
Sles., Mag. ovle. ndia, Kuropean and Native, the Viceroy had neces- 
sarily to pacify the people and allay their just in- 
dignation on his return to Calcutta. ‘lhe pronouncement he made at Friday’s 
meeting of the Viceregal Council with regard to what he considers to be the 
ihnocuous character of that hated Bill was no doubt deliberately couched in 
most assuaging language. His narration of the origin and history of the 
amending legislation may be accepted ; but the question is why was there not 
sufficient care taken to see that the Bill was so drafted as to prevent the lava 
of criticism it has provoked? Surely the English of the measure has been 
interpreted all over the country to have but: one meaning. The Viceroy could 
not lay the flattering unction to his soul and aver the opposite. It cannot be 
that all India is wrong in understanding the language of the abominable 
sections, and that the Viceroy and his advisers alone are correct. To invite the 
public to accept such an explanation is worse than useless. It is to aggravate 
the original inexcusable offence of commission, Then, if the object of the 
Government was so innocent and its intentions so harmless as the Viceroy 
has attempted to make out in his speech, why were these innocent intent- 
ions and objects not declared in the Statement of Objects and Reasons? Why 
did the Viceroy omit to make so obvious a declaration in September last at 
Simla? Surely commonsense, let alone the “ statesmanship”’ which has been 
so clamantly accredited to His Lordship by his admirers, should have informed 
him that in a measure of this character an explanation was necessary, If, as 
he persistently avers, it is his policy to take the public into his confidence, 
why did he depart from that policy in this case? Severe criticism was passed 
on the measure soon after its introduction at Simla. Surely, that criticism 
could not have escaped the Viceroy’s notice. Why then did he allow public 
indignation to grow and the motives of his Government to be impugned, when 
he should have been the first to fully and frankly explain the real 
object of the Bill?.............Under these circumstances, it is clear to us that 
the present Viceregal explanation does not fit in with the history and progress 
of the measure. Itis a pure afterthought suggested by the scathing condemna- 
tion with which the Bill has been overwhelmed.’ 


30. ‘* Whensoever the Official Seerets Bill,, which is now on the 
Legislative anvil, was prepared, and whatever its 
D po Mieke (28), 20th history, the fact is not to - gainsaid that it is a very 
eer objectionable measure, and that it needs radical amend- 
ments. The Viceroy’s assurance that the leaking out of the report of the 
Railway Conference last year has had nothing to do with it, that quite other 
considerations than those which have been popularly supposed to have been the 
cause of it have prompted the Bill is, however, to be welcomed as tending to 
allay popular misapprehension and irritation, His Excellency has been also 
enough to say that the utmost endeavour will be made to divest it of its 
more objectionable features. We welcome this as a pledge that, as far as Lord 
Curzon and his Government are concerned, no measure will be allowed to be. 
added to the Statute Book which would jeopardise the personal liberty of the 
subjects and undermine those beneficent principles of British legislation which 
are at once the glory and the safeguard of the British Empire in India.”’ 


31. ‘Lord Curzon resents the suggestion that he and his Government 
one : have been actuated by something which was said 

- Oriental Review (10), 23rd or done at Delbi to bring forward the Official Secrets 
Dec. Bill, And we feel bound to accept the assurance 
ogni ae - and to express regret at the same time that criticism 
was not disarmed from the first by taking the public into confidence at the 
time:the Bill was. published. : The opponents of the Bill have fully endorsed 
con 1844—6 


"> the opinion of the Government that every precaution must be taken to prevent 
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he leakage of official secrets ss far as they refer to the defences of the 
Empire. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who was so vehement in his protest, 
was also careful to say that in a country like India naval and military secrets 
requite to be protected, with even greater’ strictness than in England. Lord 
Ourzon’s Government cannot, therefore, doubt the willingness that exists, on the 
of Indian politicians and publicists, to assist the Government in seeking to 
strengthen the existing law. It isin the matter of the attempt on the part 
of Government to extend its provisions to civil ‘secrets’ that the difference 
has arisen. But since Lord Curzon has been good enough to promise that the 
Bill will.be divested of every objectionable feature before it is passed into law,. 
one need not go further into the matter.” 


82. ‘Satisfactory as Lord Curzon’s explanation of the origin of Mr, 

et _. Arundel’s Bill is, as far as it goes, it does not tell us 
"Agate India (16), 20th hy the Government considers the protection given. 
| | ) to civil secrets by Section IV of the existing Act to. 
be insufficient. ‘The proposal to extend this protection has been considered to 
be one of the most unsatisfactory features of the Bill, and it is much to be 
desired that when the Bill comes up before the Council from the Select Com- 
mittee, some light will be thrown on that obscure part of the measure.” 


33. ‘Lord Curzon had, the other day, a rather elaborate defence to 
a tne - make of the conduct of his Government in regard to 
2 ey Dec. Ene. = (55); the Official Secrets Bill. His Excellency would seem 
= to be more sinned against than sinning in the matter 
of this Bill. Long before he came to India, the Government of India 
had found certain amendments necessary, and it could be gathered from 
His Excellency’s speech that were it not for him some very objectionable 
measure would have been put on the Indian Statute Book long ago. His 
Excellency’s very able and dispassionate explanation makes two things 
clear. The first is that he is no enemy of the Press, and that he does not 
object to free and legitimate discussion of his own policy or of the 
measures of his Government. The second is that he is both ready and willing 
to make the Bill, which has not been either happily conceived or ably drafted, 
as innocuous a measure as he possibly can. On both the points the speech is 
to be cordially welcomed, and we are confident that the measure will emerge 
from the Select Committee in a shape which will meet with the unanimous 
approval of the whole Indian people.” 


* 34. ‘ We should be the last to fail in our aperesieton of the motives and. 
| intentions which prompted His Excellency the Vicero 
ret as : eo (23), 23rd 3 last Friday’s meeting of the Imperial pas 
a | Council to give an explanation of the bistory and the 
objects of the Official Secrets Bill, But it would be sheer hypocrisy to say that 
we are satisfied by that statement, elaborate as it was, or that our fears have 
been at all lessened by it. The Viceroy has been, indeed, good enough to assure 
us that its defects would be remedied, and that ‘a satisfactory measure can be 
placed upon the Statute Book, which need not strike terror into the heart of a 
single innocent person.’ But we doubt very much if even so eminent and 
capable a Viceroy can bring about so complete a metamorphosis......... The Bill, t 
to put it plainly, would become only acceptable when every clause which refers 
to the so-valled civil secrets has been eliminated. Are Government prepared 


* 


todothis? ......... Indeed, if they are prepared to throw overboard every proposal 
which has heen objected to, what would remain of the Bill to pass it into an. 
Act? A measure which is full of blunders from the beginning to the end and 
the very statement of ‘Objects and Reasons’ whereof betrays a ‘ violation 
of the oT alary principles of criminal jurisprudence,’ leaves, in our opinion 
atleast, very little hope of being satisfactorily amended. Tho only way to 
safeguard popular liberty and tae freedom of the press is to withdraw the 
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rht-out, well-drafted Bill dealing with Naval. and Military Secrets, For 
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fee nla. measure and to bring in,at some convenient future date, a new well- 
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Ly . whe t. hope is there, save and except the bald assurance of the Viceroy, | 
thata Bill which ‘is. the product of six years’ cogitation,’ which ‘has been 
waee. considered by the Secretary of State,’ which has been for so long. 
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deliberated upon by a Viceroy, who is the champitn of the liberty of the Press, 
and by the ‘ galaxy of intellect’ around him, will be suddenly changed from an 
extremely bad and dancerous measure into a thoroughly good and acceptable 
one in the course of a few sittings of the Seiect’Committee. It requires rare 
courage on the part of Government to entirely re-cast and re-shape a 
whole measure in the Select Committee, and we are far from expecting that 
the representatives of Government,--who are on the Select Committee, will 
show this courage. If they do, it will be a rare thing in tae history of Indian 
legislation. 


35. After his return from the Persian Gulf tour, the Viceroy attempted 
Kesari (114), 22nd Dec to reply to the violent criticisms provoked by the 

7 a. * Official Secrets Bill. His Excellency thinks that the 
measure is innocent, and that all the vehement indignation excited by it in the 
public mind is due to a misapprehension. He also said that neither he nor his 
colleagues felt in any way annoyed by the adverse criticism evoked by the Bill. 
He then proceeded to give the history of the Bill and promised that if its wording 
was really found to give rise to the evil consequences generally anticipated to 
flow from it, Government would be willing to modify its provisions in the Select 
Committee. It is no doubt satisfactory to read the assurance of the Viceroy that 
the Bill would be shorn of all its objectionable features, but there are one or two 
points in His Excellency’s speech which strike us as rather singular, We must 
of course believe Lord Curzon when he solemnly assures us that he had never 
heard of the Railway Conference at Delhi nor sanctioned its proceedings. But 
then the matter cannot unfortunately be thus set at rest. An officer of the Public 
Works Department signed the circular alleged to have emanated from the Con- 
ference. Is it not curious that the Viceroy should know nothing of the circular ? 
Weare told in a Royal Proclamation that no invidious distinctions of caste, colour 
or creed would be observed in the Indian administration. The British Parliament 
has passed enactments supporting the principle of according equal treatment to all 
British subjects. Our Vicergys have often reiterated the pledge in their public 
utterances, aud still these very pledges are allowed to be secretly trampled under 
foot at Delhi on an occasion like that of the Delhi Darbar. What are we 
to say, under these circumstances, of the justice and equity of the British 
administration? The second point we wish to advert to is about the 
motives of Government. ‘The moment there is any adverse criticism about 
any Government measure, the officers of Government loudly proclaim the purity 
of their intentions. But we are afraid that the public cannot be expected to 
acquiesce in any Government measure simply because they receive an assurance 
of the honesty of the motives of Government. Such honesty of motives 
should appear rather in deeds than in words. If any measure of Government 
is distinctly detrimental to public interests, we must assume either that the 
motives of Government are not pure as alleged or that those who are entrusted 
with the drafting of that measure are incapable of giving adequate 
expression to the disinterested motives of Government. If the wording of the 
existing Official Secrets Act was found to be vague, the “ expert’? who 
originally drafted it must be said to be incompetent. Again, the Viceroy said 
that the Bill would by no means lead to any tyrannical exercise of power 
by the authorities as apprehended by the critics ofthe measure. Now, the gist 
of the public criticism directed against. the Bill is not that there would be a 
reign of terror when the Bill is passed intolaw, bunt that it would arm the 
Police and other officials with arbitrary powers, and that the exercise of such 
powers would pass unchallenged under the shelter of statutory sanction. The 
Bill contains no definition of what an “official secret”’ is; even a Post Office 
and a Railway Station are included under its provisions in the general term 
‘“‘ public office” ; the burden of proving his innocence is laid upon the accused, 


and all offences under the Bili are declared to be cognisable and non-bailable. . 


If in spite of such wide scope given under the Bill for the exercise of arbitrary 
power the Viceroy does not consider the measure to be tyrannical, we must 


indeed say that the credit and reputation which he enjoys for keen insight and 


intelligence are not justified. 
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“p86, Lord: Curzon is » postmaster in all the arts of a practised orator, and 


oo 4 “es a) His Lordship’s specious ‘vindication of the Indian 
See ares ogra Universities Bill in the Supreme Council leaves little 
hear re to be desired by way of finished rhetoric, supreme 


evibet eH .  gelf-confidence and that air of offended dignity and 
injured innocence which can so often be utilized to serve the purpose of cogent 
peng and philosophic reasoning..,...... In plain language His Lordship 

vs that his Government long since came to the conclusion that the 
educational policy of the country required a radical change, that the best 
way for that was a complete reconstruction of the constitution of the 
Universities, and to this conclusion they still adhere and proclaim them- 
selves to be determined to give effect to their views, whether the country 
supports them or noi........... The issues involved are plain and simple 
énough. There are certain changes in the system of higher education which 
Lord Curzon’s Government wishes to bring about. We have it from His Lord- 
ship and the Honourable Mr. Raleigh that they wish to do away with ‘the 
discontented B. A.,’ who is alleged to be unfit for anything good, and that further 
they wish to put an end to what they consider to be the commercial character of 

ivate educational enterprise, and lastly to provide guarantees for raising the 
standard of education in all our Colleges. ‘To bring about these changes, they 
propose to completely remodel the Universities, for it is their cardinal faith 
that the present Senates are incompetent to do the projected work of re- 
form.......... Understood as such, the scheme of Government has evoked 
and, we consider, rightly evoked, the strongest national opposition.......... 
In spite of Lord Curzon’s repudiation of any intentions on the part of his 
Government to add to their burdens and responsibilities, we do maintain that 
the effect of the Universities Bill can be no other than to make the Senates 
and Syndicates mere departments of State. Let us look at the provisions of 
the Bill. It proposes to completely do away with the present Senates and to 
empower Government to create brand new ones of a hundred Fellows each, the 
selection of at least 80 out of the 100 resting with Governmentalone. Ten Fellows. 
are to be elected by graduates. ‘Ten more may be allowed to be elected by the 
Faculties at the discretion of the Vice-Chancellor. We decline to take this latter as. 
in any way an effective popular representative element..,....... Further, Govern- 
ment do not rest merely with creating these new bodies, but completely tie up 
their hands by providing that they must make a draft of new bye-laws, which 
draft Government may completely change and alter. So also the affiliation 
and disaffiliation of Colleges is to vest entirely in the hands of the State. 
And in the rules and regulations re affiliation, stripgent provisions of essen- 
tial requisites together with constant supervision are inserted. This means. 
that private enterprise will be under the thumb of the. new State-created 
and. State-controlled Senates, One more vital point is the constitution of the 
Syndicates. They are to have half their number made up of College Professors, 


which means that the control is to be vested in the hands of those very persons 


who, if our University system requires reform, require to be themselves 
reformed and renovated. It is here that we suppose tie weakest point of the 
Bill lies. If our system of University education has been defective, the 
responsibility thereof surely lies with the teachers. Is it not preposterous to. 
leave the control-mainly in the hands of these teachers themselves and merely 
: the supervising authority ? The aggregate effect of all these provisions. 
of the Bill is thus to make Government the centre of University control and 
ypervision. If this is not officialising the Universities out and out, we 
wonder what else itis. In the hands of wise rulers perhaps these new changes 
may do no great harm except diminishing the popularity of Universities. We 
tremble, however, for the consequences when we may have Viceroys or. 


Governors of retrograde tendencies. Higher education is often an eye-sore 
in the eyes of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrat. If he prevails, as so often 


‘in the ‘regime of weak Viceroys, the present Bill would be a ready 


ent wherewith a deadly blow could be given to higher education. 


-. ‘This the ‘nation: sees: clearly, and that is why it opposes the measure so 
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37. -“‘ In his speech on _ Universities a Lord Curzon bitterly one 

; E - that it is practically impossible to conciliate public 
ga of India (16),26th yinion in this country—and we are afraid not without 
some reason. If the management ofthe Universities 
be left in the hands of private educationists, it is objected in certain provinces that 
Christian Missionaries will become masters of the situation. Indeed, Mr. Gokhale 
himself commented upon Dr. Miller’s presence at the Simla Conference and 
Dr. Mackichan’s appointment on the Universities Commission. In Madras 
fears were expressed lest Missionaries should prevent the affiliation of native 
institutions. And yet, when the Government proposes to keep the final authority 
in its own hands, thereby providing a remedy for the possible evils of sectional 
jealousies and of the conflict of vested interests, it is forthwith complained that 
Government is endeavouring to snatch or steal everything that ought to belong 
to somebody else. Nawab Sayad Mahmud would have the various religions of 
India represented in the Syndicate ! A statesman coming to India to do what he 
can during the five years allotted to him may well despair of pleasing a people 
who quarrel among themselves if left to themselves and will quarrel with Govern- 
ment if the Government steps in,......... We wish all who advocate University 
reform on the lines of Mr. Raleigh’s Bill would learn a little of Lord Curzon’s 
tact in presenting their case. Mr. Raleigh’s reference tothe excessive self- 
appreciation of Indian graduates was quite unnecessary for the purposes of his 
Bill: it merely created bad blood without doing any good to anyone. Lord 
Curzon’s defence of the Bill is strikingly different in its tone and its reasoning. 
The defects that he charges against the present system are that the welfare of 
young Indians is being sacrificed to depreciated standards or subordinated to 
mistaken tests, that the management of educational institutions has become a 
matter of commercial rivalry, and that the Government cannot allow ‘the 
system of education in this country to fall to pieces.’ With this object the 
Bill provides that one-half of the Syndicate, as nearly as may be, should be 
Professors in Colleges, and that in certain essential respects the Universities 
should be subject to the control of Government. Both these are reasonable 
proposals. No one thinks of appointing a merchant to a council of legal 
education or of placing industrial education under the control of journalists 
and lawyers. We fail to see why the direction of University education alone 
should be assumed to be within the competence of every educated man, 
though he may not be engaged in the work of education. Then again, if it 
be true that the Universities, as at present managed, have allowed the defects 
mentioned by Lord Curzon to prevail without any successful attempt to 
remove them—some would say that such attempts are resisted—there can be 
no harm in Government looking a little morc closely into University education 
than it has done hitherto. The fear entertained seems to be that Government 
may raise the standard so high that fewer persons would be enabled to obtain 
the coveted degrees. But why should degrees be madecheap? ‘The one feature 
of the Bill on which we have not been able to congratulate the Government is 
the means proposed to reduce the size of the Senates. No University requires 
more then 100 Fellows for a working Senate. But the question is how to 
modify the existing constitution of the Universities without injustice to those 
who have once been appointed Fellows for life? According to the proposals 
of the Bill, if a person is to continue as a Fellow for life, he will be only an 
Honorary Fellow ; if he is to be an Ordinary Fellow, he may be so for not more 
than five years. If all that is aimed at is to secure a working Senate, why 
should not the Chancellor be empowered to appoint, or the Senate be allowed 
to elect, a working Committee, periodically—annually or otherwise—out of the 
whole -body of Fellows, all of whom would continue as Fellows for life and 
might get their chance of being elected or appointed on the working Committee ? 
This Committee would only bean enlarged Syndicate. Such a compromise 
would perhaps satisfy the Fellows and at the same time meet Government’s 
objection to the present size of the Senates. No limits need be assigned to the 
whole body, but the working Committees may be limited to 10U or 75 as 
proposed by the Bill, With the improved Syndicates and the general control 
of Government, the reduction of the Senates in the manner proposed by the 
Bill ought not to be necessary. But if Government will accept a compromise, 


we should prefer the opponents of the Bill to be satisfied with that, instead of 


courting a total! defeat.” 
con 1844—7 
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the official Fellows on the Committee appoint- 
by the Senate to consider arid report on the Indian 
Universities Bill have written minutes of dissent, 
hy the provisions of the Bill. It is a fair 


88, “As was to be e 


- 


ication of the way in which the Syndicate would 
be worked after the passing of the Bill with 
f the Director of. Public Instruction as its Vice- 
eS Chairman. ......... The majority of the Committee are not in favour of terminable 
eS Fellowships. The proposed change means the perpetual evils of canvassing and 
would be fatal to the independence of the Senate. On three important points 
the Committee are unanimous in their opinion. As regards the qualifications 
the graduate voters, the Committee recommend that either every graduate of 

10 years’ standing should have the franchise or that it should be left to each 
University to settle its own register of graduates. The Bill, consistently with its 
general policy of converting the Universities into departments of State, empowers 
the Senates simply to record their vpinion in matters of affiliation and disaffiliation 
and forward it to Government. Under the existing system they are not the 
direct acts of Government. The responsibility lies with the Senates in the first 
instance. But henceforward they will be treated as mere departmental bodies 
which are to record their opinion and pass it on to Government for their decision. 
Under the Act in force Government have the power of veto. Under the Bill 
they take up the direct responsibility of deciding questions of affiliation and 
a disaffiliation. The same is the case with regard to the framing of bye-laws and 
oo regulations. Section 26 practically hands over to Government the responsibility 
ee of framing them. No academic body, with traditions of independence, would 
like to be treated in the way Government propose treating the University 
Bie: Senates and Syndicates. These provisions are an insult to the intelligence and 
a sense of self-respect of these bodies, and though they might not mean much 


ae es difference in practice, the spirit underlying them is highly objectionable. The 
“ i dissenting members doubtless would have resented the intrusion of Government 
Braces) to such an extent into their own Universities in Great Britain. But in India 
ae officials and officialised Missionaries get into the habit of thinking that 
eee : Government and their representatives are the embodiments of wisdom and 
ee learning, and all outside their charmed circle is darkness, ignorance and 
‘ag incapacity. The majority of the Committee, though the stars will not be on 
ee their side in the Supreme Legislative Council, have done well to record their 
eee deliberate opinion on the important questions raised by the retrograde pro- 
ae visions of the Bill.” 
ye | | 39, There is now only one month for the second reading of the new Khoti 
Begg k Mee Bill. As Lord Lamington has assumed charge of 
a ant dhak (135), oor, bis high office only a very short time ago, he cannot 


a) Dec. naturally be expected to possess any information 
a _ about such an intricate matter as the Khoti question. 
mt It would, therefore, be well if, like his predecessor, he took time for acquiring 
>  ._ such information.” If, however, that be not possible, it would be incumbent 
ae on the Khots to send a deputation to wait upon His Excellency for the purpose of 
aining to him the relations which have subsisted between the Khots and their 
tenants from time immemorial and to point out how these would be affected by the 
er Bill ; it would also be necessary for them to concert measures for prevent- 


ing the Bill from being hurriedly passed without any further time being granted 


' __. to the parties concerned fora fuller consideration of the provisions thereof. As 

> the Bill has not yet been discussed by the people of this district as it deserves to 
> be, it is necessary that further time should be granted to. them for a thorough 
consideration of it. It would not be proper to assume that the rights and 

ae p ivileges of the Khots would be safeguarded by an Act which protects the 
> __ interests of tenants only and is calculated to engender disputes between them 
> mdthe Khots. Wesuggest that the Khoti Association should, as soon as 
ess ible, bring to the notice of His Excellency the Governor the fact that the 
fects a considerable portion of this Presidency and involves the interests 
, of persons, and that it would not, therefore, -be prudent to rush it 
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h Couneil without giving ample time to the public for discussing its 


cteh eae 


o7 
Education. 


40. The establishment of an English school, called the Aryan Vaidic High 
ee School, at Dhalia, having caused a reduction in the 
seni Mr. Giles. Director Umber of pupils attending the local Government High 
of Public Instruction, Bom- School, the educational authorities are making such 
bay, in connection with a strenuous efforts to put down the new institution that a 
4 pag a inst public protest against their action seems to be necessary. 
Prekshak (39), 22nd Dec. ~¢ authorities of the Aryan Vaidic High School having 
made provision for imparting religious instruction 
therein, the institution naturally acquired popularity and thereby became 
an eye-sore to the educational authorities. Finding that in spite of all 
his efforts he could not prevent people from sending; their boys to the 
Vaidic High School, Mr. Giles, Director of Public Instruction. allowed 
Mr. Godbole, Head Master of the Government High School at Dhulia, to 
introduce religious instruction in the Government institution. Not content 
with this, Mr. Giles has recently issued an order which shows how anxious 
he is to put down the Vaidic High School. ‘The order is to the effect 
that as there is provision in the Government High School at Dhulia for 
imparting instruction to a larger number of boys than there are on its 
rolls at present, no student from the Aryan Vaidic High School would be 
admitted either to the Middle Schoo! Scholarship examination or the Univer- 
sity School Final Examination, Mr. Giles should remember that so long 
as there are no reasonable grounds for believing that the instruction impart- 
ed in the Aryan Vaidic High School is inefficient, the people could not be 
blamed if they thought that orders like the above were prompted more by malice 
than by any real zeal in the cause of education. The above order of the 
Director of Public Instruction is such as to make even an autocratic revenue 
officer in the Secretariat blush, and we humbly request Government to cancel 
it. 


Native States. 


41. ‘* Having rambled in the regions of romance on the recent occasion of 

the installation of the Nawab of Bhdwalpur, our 

Lord Curzon and Native Imperial Czesar seems to have become suddenly con- 
Chiefs, _ Hind (24), 20th scious of the peril into which he had allowed himself 
Magee “ina to run, and at Alwdr he retraced his steps and 
: remembered that reality, not romance, was‘the occupa- 
tion of Pro-Consuls, Hence there was a vast difference between the high 
falutin at Bhawalpur and the sober utterance at Alwar. Nodoubt, he was in the 
abstract correct in his conception of an Indian Prince of the days of King 
Edward VII........... ‘He is secure,’ said Lord Curzon, ‘against rebellion 
inside the State, or invasion from without. He need maintain no costly army, 
for his territories are defended for him.’ True, but it should also be remem- 
bered that if he is now deprived of his army which, we must say, in the 
interests of truth, was mever costly, it is owing to the éxward distrust 
of the Paramount Power that the army, more or less irregular and un- 
disciplined, judged by western standards, may some day be used against it. 
That is the real reason.......... The substitution of Imperial Service Troops by 
Native Princes for their indigenous forces is simply a blind.......... ‘These forces 
are superintended by the British and serve in reality as a check on the 
Chiefs themselves. And yet, such is the irony and such the fairness of this 
‘Imperial’ policy that these troops are paid from the Treasury of these very 
Princes whom they-overawe and keep in check! Then there is the next state- 
ment that the Indian Prince ‘ need fight no wars except those in which he 
joins voluntarily in the cause of the empire.’ We have italicised the word 
voluntarily, because it is a moot question whether in truth a Prince, when he 
offers his troops to assist the Paramount Power in its unrighteous wars and 
border expeditions, really does so spontaneously or is urged from behind by his 


master and mentor, the hectoring Political Bahadur. Oftener than not people 


have laughed at the way in which a gushing Prince has offered his troops.......... 
Then is it a fact or a fiction that an Indian Prince ‘ can appeal to the 


| amd for encouragement and counsel’? What is the actual 
ence? Is it to be doubted that were he free to state his real experience 
‘would be able to prove that all these Imperial utterances are pure 
fiction. The abstract theory may be all right, but unfortunately the reality 
is s0 diametrically opposed to it that it is astonishing that even after f 

five years’ experience and association with Indian Princes Lord Curzon 
cet should have talked in the vein he did at Alwdr!! .......... After his recent 
os agro at Bhawalpur and Alwér we, for one, have not the least 
ae itation in saying that Lord Curzon will leave India as much an ignorant 


e, as far as Indian Princes are concerned, as when he first assumed 
charge of the Indian Viceroyalty. 


42, ‘The late Jundgadh ministry seem to have attempted to throw mud 
ii upon Sahebzada Sherzamankhanji. It appears that 
oa in the Jundgadh Sherzamankhanji’s strong personality alarmed the late 
Kathiawér News (25), Ministry who feared that he would provea deadly thorn 
19th Dec., Eng. cols. in their side, and consequently they tried to spread 
rumours, fortunately for the Sahebzada, Government 
selected as his companion Major Carnegy, an officer of high character and 
ability, and one quite capable of scenting and putting down intrigues of the 
worst kind. ......... Had an efficer quite new to the province been appointed as 
companion to the Sahebzada, he would not have been able to find out the truth, 
— and the unfortunate Sahebzada would have been ruined for life. Thus Major 
= |, Carnegy has rendered substantial service to the Jundgadh State, When His 
a . Highness the Nawab realized what the responsible officers of the State had 
done to blast the prospects of his son and heir, he naturally took steps to 
dispense with their services and sent for Sardar Bechardas Viharidas, a 
brother of the late distinguished Divan Mr, Haridas, and one who had 
previously acted as Divan with great. success; and surely no better selection 
could have been made.............. As we said the other day, let us have a good, 
sound administration in Junagadh in place of a make-believe one, which had 
been going on for years. Let His Highness the Nawab and the Sahebzada 
realize this and help the new Divan in his efforts to improve the administration 
of Junagadh.” | 


43. It is widely rumoured throughout this province that about eight 
ss days ago His Highness the T'hakor of Bhavnagar 
ae ak shooting fatality at rem = shooting accidentally shot a Brahmin dead. 
om —er  -CttiC=ds . A liberal compensation was given by the Thakor to 

a an pn! — Himayats the deceased’s relations, and the matter was thus 
4 | hushed up. But from certain inquiries made by the 
a Assistant Political Agent, JhdJawad, it appears that he is conversant with the 
J particulars of the above occurrence. We devoutly hope the Thakor will now 

-- bandon shikar which is regarded as unlawful according to the shastras. 
{in the course of-its comments on the subject the paper repeats the complaints 
against the Thakor’s administration made by it in a previous issue (vide para- 
graph 48 of Weekly Report No. 48 of 1903). ] 
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psd Intelligence extracted from. the Press. 
4&4 The Surat correspondent of the Bombay Samdchar writes :—Yesterday 
Lp evening Mr, Antaji Damodar Kale gave a lecture 
Mr, Antaji Damodar here in Marathi on the Pice Fund movement in the 
_ -Boale’s lecture at wee °2 course of which he observed:—India was formerly 
ee oe ee ade (3@), own as the land of gold, and foreigners were attract- 
9k Deo ed to the country from all parts of the world. Every 
| effort was made in those days to develop the material 
ich the country isso richly endowed, and the zenith of the 
was reached when India’s trade came into the hands of the 
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Be id ia Compeny. But this prosperity did not last.long. Foreign countries 
to. hoyeott India’s goods, and even Indians themselves patronised foreign 
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industries suffered a serious decline, - 


4) 


29 


Thus were sown the seeds of our present misery and sufferings. A revival of 
national industries and commerce now forms the only hope of our regeneration, 
and to collect a sufficient amount of money for bringing about such a revival is 4 
the object of the Pice Fund movement. It, therefore, behoves every patriot i 
to come forward and contribute his mite towards the fund. With a large fund : 
in hand the promoters of the movement hope to send intelligent Indian youths 
to Japan to learn arts and industries and to help them to start new industries 
on their return to India. 


45. A mass meeting of the agriculturists of 35 villages in Alibdg 
, ' .,. taluka was held the other day at Gopalbaug, Khan- 
A meeting of agriculturists 44a, under the presidency of Benduzar Patel to 
at Khandala to protest : 
against the forest regulations protest against a recent order of the local Forest 
in Alibig taluka. authorities depriving the villagers of their customary 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), 21st yight to remove fuel from Government forests for 
wee. household purposes. It was unanimously resolved to 
submit a memorial to Government about the matter. [Some other papers of the 


week publish a similar report of the meeting. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Ortental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 30th December 1908. 
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